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PART    I. 
A»  for  the  Fbubitt,  mark  yon,  it  but  teemt  so  I  "^Jdamut  EauU 

CHAPTER    I. 


IKTRODCCTOBT. 


New  Yobs,  as  yet  the  smallest  of  the 
three  chief  cities  of  the  world,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  largest  sense,  the 
most  fascinating.  It  is  also  the  roost 
thoroughly  cosmopolitan.  It  has  none 
of  the  stately  stiffness  of  London  and 
none  of  its  Cockneyism.  Nor  has  it 
the  never-changing  pleasure  pose  of 
Paris,  with  its  perpetual  ennui. 

London  is  preeminent  for  its  stores 
of  varied  wealth,  made  up  fi-om  the  ac- 
cumulations of  ages.  Its  antiquities  are 
guarded  with  affection.  Its  ancient 
landmarks  are  carefhlly  preserved.  The 
romance  of  the  past  is  cherished  by  a 
people  essentially  romantic.  To  the 
student  and  the  philosopher  it  presents 
more  objects  to  interest  than  any  other 
spot  on  the  globe,  if  they  sit  down 
quietly  to  explore  and  study.  Rut  the 
world  is  not  composed  of  students  and 
philosophers.  To  the  many,  London  is 
an  overgrown,  disagreeable  city,  angu- 


lar, stiff,  and  unaccommodating.  It 
partakes,  in  fact,  of  the  nature  of  the 
islanders  who  built  it,  and  who  possess 
qualities  which,  till  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  made  England  irre- 
sistible; namely,  self-sufficiency  and 
pretension,  coupled  with  a  solid,  sturdy 
strength  of  nerve  and  brain,  and  a  dog- 
ged persistence. 

Paris  is  the  opposite  of  London. 
There  you  encounter,  on  all  sides,  con- 
stant changes  and  improvements:  old 
forms  with  new  faces,  even  to  the  whit- 
ening of  the  sepulchres.  What  was  an- 
cient is  regilded,  that  it  may  no  longer 
appear  so.  Nothing  remains  of  yester- 
day. There  is  a  disregard  of  the  past 
which  makes  you  shudder.  To-dat  is 
the  monarch  whose  image  is  stamped 
everywhere.  To-morrow  he  will  be  de- 
posed, and  a  new  Preseih'  reign  in  hi9 
stead.  The  materialism  of  the  French, 
which  causes  them  to  excel  in  ival\m\ 
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philosophy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and 
the  exact  sciences,  has  made  Paris  the 
most  bcautiM  city  of  the  earth.  Yet 
you  Bce  in  it  little  to  inspire  romance  or 
sentiment.  Its  fine  buildings  are  new, 
or  appear  new.  So  with  its  streets  and 
boulevards.  Its  pleasures  and  its  gay- 
eties  are  never-ending,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing fresh  or  expansive  in  them.  Its 
material  supplies,  whether  of  necessity 
or  luxury,  are  unrivalled ;  its  cook-room 
is  unapproachable,  its  f6tes  and  spec- 
tacles defy  competition.  But  after  you 
have  seen  and  enjoyed  these  for  a  sea- 
son, you  feel  the  terrible  Parisian  ennui 
creeping  over  you,  and  you  exclaim, 
with  a  sigh,  "  Is  there  nothing  else  ?  " 

New  York  has  scarcely  a  feature  in 
common  with  London  or  Paris.  Its 
peculiarity  is  the  absence  of  the  peculi- 
arities which  mark  any  European  city. 
It  is  not  that  things  are  unformed,  but 
that  forms  do  not  govern.  The  rules 
which  shackle  the  Old  World  are  un- 
known or  disregarded.  There  are  no 
ruts  or  grooves  wherein  people  are  har- 
nessed and  where  they  must  pull  for- 
ever. Its  romance  is  of  the  Futtu^, 
where  imagination  may  revel  at  will. 
The  men  who  control  its  active  pursuits 
are  young  men.  No  one  can  mistake 
the  signs  of  the  vigorous  vitality  which 
yon  encounter,  which  encompasses  you 
and  draws  you  irresistibly  along,  com- 
pelling yon  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  hour.  Here  men  are  not  bom  to 
greatness,  neither  are  they  secure  if  they 
achieve  it.  They  must  keep  on  achiev- 
ing. The  varied  fortunes  of  the  people 
ore  ever  shifting,  totally  changing :  up 
to-day,  down  to-morrow,  up  again  the 


next  day.  Such  is  the  scene.  You  are 
not  specially  honored  when  you  are  at 
the  top,  and  not  disgraced  if  you  fall. 
Individuality  is  paramount— individu- 
ality of  person,  not  of  caste.  You  are 
judged  by  each  separate  performance. 
The  act  of  yesterday  is  forgiven  or  for- 
gotten by  reason  of  what  you  do  to-day. 
And  so  for^^^ard.  This  state  of  things 
presents,  perhaps,  no  agreeable  aspect 
to  one  assured  of  his  position,  whose 
rank  is  hedged  in  and  guarded  by  cus- 
tom and  authority.  But  the  many,  bom 
to  no  such  gilded  fortunes,  welcome  it 
with  delight ;  for  it  constantly  exhibits 
a  cheerful,  charitable,  sympathizing  hu- 
manity, wherein  hopes  abound  and  lit- 
tle room  is  left  for  despair.  For  if  by 
possibility  there  comes  a  time  when  dis- 
couragement presses  sorely,  lo,  there  is 
the  forest  and  the  prairie,  vast,  illimit- 
able, where  you  can  go,  the  pioneer  of 
civilization,  with  a  new  life  before 
you! 

As  the  representative  of  such  condi- 
tions, we  repeat.  New  York  is  the  most 
fascinating  city  in  the  world,  and  the 
most  essentially  cosmopolitan. 

All  this  for  outside — surface  presenta- 
tion. Within  goes  on  the  same  triple 
life  which  everywhere  belongs  to  our 
common  humanity  [as  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  so  now] :  the  life  of  occupation, 
the  life  of  home,  the  personal  life ;  by 
which  come  our  relations  with  others, 
with  our  family,  and  with  ourselves. 
The  last  is  the  inner  life  which  consti- 
tutes identity — the  m^;  not  alone  in 
London,  in  Paris,  in  New  York,  but 
over  the  whole  world.  And  herein  lies 
the  domain  of  the  novelist. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


nCTRODUClKQ   SXYERAL  PERSONS  ZUPOKTAXT  TO  THIS  STOBT. 


Ok  a  fine  afternoon,  in  the  early  part 
of  Kovember,  not  ten  years  ago,  two 
yonng  men  were  walking  in  company 
up  Broadway — the  great  thoroughfare 
of  New  York.  They  were  well-made, 
good-looking  fellows,  of  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  and  strode  rapidly  along, 
as  if  on  some  pressing  errand.  They 
were  really  not  in  a  hurry ;  but  it  was 
the  habit  of  their  class  to  appear  always 
to  be  so.  These  two  young  men  looked 
precisdy  alike.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
resembled  each  other  in  person  or  com- 
plexion; on  the  contrary,  one  was 
rather  aboTe  the  medium  height,  the 
other  a  little  below  it.  The  former  had 
browD  hair  and  dark  eyes ;  his  compan- 
ion had  light  hair  and  blue  eyes ;  and 
they  dressed  accordingly.  Thus  Ells- 
worth wore  a  coat  several  shades  darker 
than  that  worn  by  Graves.  The  same 
^tinction  applied  to  the  hat  and  neck- 
tie. But  for  all  that,  I  repeat,  they 
looked  precisely  alike.  The  style,  cut, 
and  finish  of  their  garments  were  the 
same,  even  to  gloves  and  boots.  The 
collar  of  the  shirt  was  turned  down 
with  scrupulous  care,  and  the  wrist- 
bands displayed  handsome  studs  of  fine 
workmanship.  The  general  appearance 
of  their  costume  was  of  the  travelling 
sort,  but  the  material  was  too  expensive 
and  the  flttuig  too  elaborate  for  a  voy- 
ager. 

Nor  was  there  any  thing  flashy,  let  me 
say,  in  the  appearance  of  these  young- 
sters. No  blazing  diamond-pin  adorned 
the  shirt-bosom ;  no  immense  gold 
chain  swung  jauntily  down  across  the 
waistcoat.  I  have  myself  met,  at  Cha- 
mouni  or  at  the  Baths  of  Keichenbach, 
just  such  looking  young  men,  who  were 
sprigs  of  English  aristocracy.  But  in 
this  country  we  do  not  judge  from  ap- 
pearances. Where  one  person  is  "as 
good  as  another,"  he  is  very  apt  to  look 
and  appear  as  well. 


Our  new  acquaintances  continued 
their  course,  swinging,  with  dexterous 
rapidity,  along  the  crowded  sidewalks, 
separating  and  coming  together  again 
with  singular  exactness.  The  celerity 
of  their  movements  would  not  seem 
favorable  to  conversation;  they  man- 
aged, however,  to  keep  up  a  running 
discourse,  which,  while  suspended  by 
intervention  of  the  wayfarers,  was  by 
no  means  interrupted.  This  discourse 
would  not  be  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
interpret  it.  It  ran  something  in  this 
way: 

"  The  bottom  wiU  fall  out  of  it  in 
less  than  a  week ;  recollect  what  I  say." 

"  Nonsense !  all  the  bears  in  New 
York  can't—" 

"  I  tell  you  there  is  a  comer."  Here 
Ellsworth  lowered  his  voice  mysterious- 
ly, as  if  suspicious  that  some  one  might 
betray  the  secret. 

"  Do  you  think  they  can  trap  an  old 
rat  like  Enos  Foote  ? "  said  the  other. 

"  He  is  trapped,  I  tell  you,"  and  some- 
thing else  was  added  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Well,  it's  nothing  to  me.  I  only 
hope  it  won't  spoil  his  yoimg  wife's  re- 
ceptions," cried  Graves,  laughing. 

"  The  first  of  which,' by  the  by,"  re- 
turned  Ellsworth,  "comes  off  next 
Thursday." 

The  conversation  of  the  two  friends 
— for  we  may  call  them  so — was  inter- 
rupted by  an  unexpected  occurrence. 
They  had  descried,  a  little  in  advance, 
a  person  who  was  evidently  an  acquaint- 
ance, but  who,  unlike  them,  was  saun- 
tering along  apparently  unobservant  of 
every  thing  which  was  passing  around 
him. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  he  is  thinking 
of  ?  "  said  Graves. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied 
Ellsworth ;  "  the  price  of  8oap-C?y.t,  1 
(\are  say." 
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"Wbo  would  have  dreamed  of  his 
turning  up  in  New  York,"  continued 
Grayes. 

The  two  had  now  come  up  with  the 
subject  of  their  remarks,  and  were  brush- 
ing rapidly  past. 

"How  are  you,  Cockee?"  cried 
Grayes,  in  a  patronizing  tone. 

The  person  addressed  started  as  if 
electrified.  It  was  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant to  place  himself  squarely  before 
the  young  men,  who  were  thus  forced 
to  come  to  a  halt. 

"  Don^t  cockf^tf  me,  cither  of  you  I " 
he  said,  fiercely.  "  My  name  is  William 
Holt." 

The  speaker  was  also  a  young  man, 
possibly  a  couple  of  years  older  than 
those  he  addressed,  though,  from  his 
countenance,  it  was  diflScult  to  judge. 
He  was  tall  and  gaunt.  His  shoulders 
were  square  and  yery  high,  so  that  his 
coat  set  much  as  if  placed  on  cross- 
sticks.  From  these  shoulders  hung  long 
arms ;  so  long  as  to  almost  amount  to  a 
deformity.  His  hair  was  a  rich  brown, 
fine  and  silky  as  a  woman^s.  His  face 
was  sunburnt,  exceedingly  thin,  with 
high  cheek-bones.  His  eye,  which  was 
a  brilliant  hazel,  was  fHnged  with  long 
black  lashes.  I  say  bis  eye;  for  only 
one  could  be  fully  seen.  The  other 
turned  in  with  so  great  a  deflection, 
that  more  than  half  of  it  was  completely 
out  of  sight.  The  young  man  was  de- 
cently dressed ;  but  his  garments  were 
^f  a  cheap  material,  carelessly  put  on, 
and  negligently  worn.  On  his  head  was 
a  black  slouched  hat,  which  was  drawn 
down  oyer  his  forehead.  This  was  the 
person — William  Holt,  as  he  called  him- 
self—who now  confronted  our  new  ac- 
quaintances and  literally  compelled 
them  to  stand. 

"He  did  not  say,  *Cock«yf,'  Bill; 
you  know  that  yery  well,"  obseryed 
Ellsworth,  quietly. 

"  *  Bill,'  if  you  choose ;  but  neither 
*  Cockeye '  nor  *  Cockee '  will  go  down 
any  longer."  And  William  Holt  con- 
tinued to  stand  in  their  way,  glaring  on 
them  sayagely. 

"  Why,  Bill,"  said  Graves,  "  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?    Wo  have  called 


you  '  Cockee '  all  your  life,  and  so  did 
every  body  in  Fairmount.  I  never  knew 
you  objected  to  it" 

"That  is  because  I  could  not  help 
myself.  He  gave  me  the  name,"  point- 
ing to  Ellsworth,  "  the  rest  of  you  took 
it  up.  What  could  I  do  ?  You  were 
top  of  the  heap  there.  Here" — he 
looked  around  him  as  he  spoke—"  I  am 
even  with  you.  You  count  just  one  in 
this  crowd ;  so  do  L  That's  all  I  have 
to  say." 

He  stepped  aside,  and  Ellsworth  and 
Graves  resumed  their  rapid  pace,  laugh- 
ing derisively  at  seeing,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  "  Cockee  putting  on  airs." 

It  was  time ;  for  the  singular  rencon- 
tre had  begun  to  attract  attention,  and 
spectators  were  gathering  fast.  The 
two  young  men  were  soon  out  of  reach 
of  the  curious;  and  William  Holt, 
striking  abruptly  across  the  street  and 
pursuing  his  course  on  the  other  side, 
also  evaded  further  observation. 

It  would  seem  that  this  little  affair 
had  changed  the  current  of  their 
thoughts,  or  that  the  atmosphere  around 
them,  as  they  emerged  into  the  fashion- 
able quarter,  had  qualified  their  ideas ; 
for  conversation  between  Ellsworth  and 
Graves  took  a  new  turn.  I  am  enabled 
to  give  it  in  full. 

EUmoarth,  They  say  Alf  Du  Barry  is 
coming  home. 

Oravea,  Yes ;  in  the  next  steamer,  Tom 
Castleton  tells  me. 

EUwinih.  Then  Miss  Clara,  I  take  it, 
will  have  to  decide  between  the  two. 

Grates,  Which  she  had  better  do  by 
rejecting  both — don't  you  say  so  ? 

ElUuartk.  Not  a  bad  idea ;  but  Tom 
will  ^  in  her,  in  my  opinion. 

Graves.  I'll  go  you  ten  on  Alf 

Ellsworth,  Done. 

"Those  two  fellows  have  spoiled 
Clara,  /think,"  continued  Graves.  "  In 
fact,  I  never  could  see  what  there  was 
about  her  to  set  people  crazy." 

"Not  exactly  that,"  replied  Ells- 
worth ;  "  but  she  is  a  devilish  fine  girl 
— has  got  magnificent  points.  But  I 
must  say,  I  never  should  think  of  select- 
ing her  for  a  wife." 

"  Nor  I,'*  echoed  Graves.    "  Besides, 
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don^t  you  think  she  is  an  awkward 
dancer  ? " 

"  Not  awkward.  Clara  Digby  could 
not  be  awkward  if  she  tried ;  but  phe 
dances  bo  little,  that  she  is  not  what  I 
call  a  comfortable  partner,"  returned 
Ellsworth,  with  the  tone  of  a  connois- 
seur. 

''Well,  I  confess  I  can  see  nothing 
about  her  yery  remarkable.  At  any 
rate,  she  is  not  my  style." 

''Nor  mine;  but  she  is  a  splendid 
girl  in  her  way,  if  she  is  not  to  our 
liking." 

At  this  point  there  was  another  inter- 
ruption. A  young  lady  stepped  sud- 
denly flrom  one  of  the  handsome  stores 
which  line  Broadway,  and  turned  down 
the  street.  As  she  approached  Ells- 
worth and  Q  raves,  both  those  young 
gentlemen  took  their  hats  completely 
off,  and,  holding  them  in  their  hands, 
threw  their  heads  forward,  as  if  about 
to  submit  to  decapitation.  This  was 
done  with  the  utmost  haste,  quite  in 
character  with  the  rapidity  of  all  their 
movements :  but  each  had  time  to  see 
and  feel  and  become  intoxicated  by  a 
smile  which  suddenly  illumined  her 
(ace,  and  which  was  so  admirably  di- 
rected, that  neither  of  the  gentlemen 
could  reasonably  claim  it  for  his  own, 
although  I  will  be  bound  that  each 
really  did  so. 

As  Miss  Virginia  Randall,  if  not  pre- 
cisely a  favorite  with  me,  is  to  figure  in 
this  history,  I  may  as  well  describe  her 
now,  as  she  is  taking  a  little  shopping- 
excursion  (quite  that)  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  a  spool  of  pink  sewing- 
silk.  I  recall  her  at  this  moment  per- 
fectly, just  as  she  appeared,  coming 
from  that  handsome  shop,  af>.er  making 
or  attempting  to  make  her  interesting 
little  purchase.  For  I  myself  met  her 
on  this  very  occasion,  just  as  she  had 
exchanged  salutations  with  those  two 
young  gentlemen. 

She  was  indeed  an  attractive,  fasci- 
nating young  creature.  At  this  time, 
I  suppose,  she  must  have  been  nineteen. 
Girls  do  not  manage  to  smile  in  the 
way  she  c(ndd  smile  much  before  that 
period.     She  was  somewhat  above  the 


average  height,  full  and  finely  formed, 
with  a  clear,  light  complexion,  which 
was  fresh  and  rosy  as  the  morn.  Large 
gray  eyes,  with  dark  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes, created  an  appetizing  contrast 
with  her  rich  yellow  hair.  Alto- 
gether a  striking  face,  you  perceive. 
When  in  repose,  it  was  impassive  and 
lacked  expression.  Perhaps  you  would 
be  ready  to  call  it  unamiable.  Her 
person,  too,  when  she  was  unconscious 
and  off  guard,  dropped  out  of  line,  and 
lost  to  appearance  its  fine  proportions. 
In  this  respect  she  would  remind  you  of 
a  thorough-bred  hunter :  at  rest,  sleepy 
and  ungainly-looking,  and  of  but  little 
promise  to  an  inexperienced  eye;  but 
roused  into  action,  every  bound  brings 
out  a  point  of  grace,  beauty,  and  intel- 
ligence. 

So  with  Virginia  Randall.  When 
not  engaged,  she  was  quite  as  I  have 
said ;  but  the  least  thing  would  awake 
the  slumbering  genius  of  the  beauti- 
ful figure.  Then  her  eyes  would  sud- 
denly become  charged  with  magnet- 
ism, her  mouth  ready,  on  the  instant, 
to  express  humor  or  anger,  sympathy  or 
scorn.  Her  smiles — no  eternal  sameness 
or  insipidity  marked  them.  They  were 
of  infinite  variety,  not  adapted  to,  so 
much  as  seemingly  called  out  by,  the 
occasion.  Few,  indeed,  could  smile  as 
she  smiled. 

Such  was  Virginia  Randall,  as  I  recol- 
lect her  not  very  long  since— the  favor- 
ite of  all  the  young  men,  and,  strange  to 
say,  not  generally  disliked  by  her  own 
sex.  While  the  unbounded  admiration 
she  compelled  made  her  somewhat  ca- 
pricious and  despotic,  I  must,  in  justice, 
add,  that  I  think  she  was  coquettish 
rather  than  a  coquette ;  that  she  had  a 
good  deal  of  what  the  world  calls  heart 
— how  much  or  little,  the  reader  will 
discover  by-and-by;  and  further,  was 
neither  malicious  nor  envious,  nor  in- 
clined to  backbite,  nor  fond  of  gossip, 
— a  rather  interesting  character,  you  see, 
though  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  a 
first-class  heroine. 

On  this  occasion,  I  never  shall  forget 
tlic  expression  which  w^as  on  her  face 
just  after  the  salutation  to  "Ei\\sY;otl\i 
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and  Graves.  It  was  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  I  involuntarily  asked  myself, 
•*  Which  is  the  one  ?  "  All  trace  of  this, 
however,  instantly  disappeared,  as  she 
returned  my  bow,  and  went  grandly  on 
her  victorious  way. 

The  effect  of  this  meeting  on  the  two 
young  men  was  striking ;  for  both  fell 
into  a  complete  silence,  which  was  not 
broken  till  they  had  reached  the  fine 
area  opposite  Madison  Square,  and 
where,  it  seems,  they  were  to  separate. 
Here  they  stopped. 

"Harry,"  said  Graves  to  Ellsworth, 
"have  you  got  twenty  dollars  about 
you  ? " 

"Harry"  hesitated.  He  seemed  to 
balance  in  his  mind  whether  to  say  Yes 
or  No.  Rather  reluctantly  he  drew  a 
roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  and  counted 
twenty  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Graves. 

The  latter  received  the  money  with  a 
careless  nod  of  thanks,  and  thrust  it  in 
his  vest. 

The  other  was  nettled  by  the  manner 
his  loan  was  taken. 

"  Charley,"  he  said,  "  please  don't  for- 
get this  makes  two  hundred,  and  I  really 
cannot  well  spare  it." 

"  Nonsense,  Harry,"  returned  Graves, 
laughing.  "  You  have  lots  of  money,  I 
know." 

"  My  salary  is  precisely  the  same  as 
yours,"  continued  Ellsworth,  very  seri- 
ously. 

"  What  has  salary  to  do  with  it  ? " 
retorted  Graves.  "As  if  either  of  us 
could  live  on  that.  I  donH  know  how 
it  is,"  he  continued,  "  but  you  have  the 
knack  of  making  money,  and  I  haven't. 
Besides,  your    folks  are  in  luck  just 
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now. 

"You  don't  suppose  I  speculate  on 
my  own  account  ? "  said  Ellsworth. 

"  Now  don't,  I  beg  of  you,"  replied 
the  other,  "or  I  shall  think  you  are 
taking  for  a  pattern  the  head  of  your 
estimable  house,"  and  Charley  Graves 
commenced,  in  a  most  solemn  tone,  to 
mimic  that  individual,  talking  through 
his  nose  with  an  unction  which  made 
Ellsworth  laugh  in  spite  of  himself; 
and  thereupon  the  young  men  separated, 
Graves  going  along  Twenty-Third-strect 


toward    Madison  Avenue,  while  Ells- 
worth continued  up  Broadway — 

That  is,  as  each  would  have  the  other 
suppose.  But  Graves,  after  a  few  rapid 
strides,  did  not  keep  on  his  course.  He 
stopped,  and,  leaning  for  a  moment 
against  the  railing  which  surrounds  the 
Square,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  turned 
down  Broadway,  walking  even  faster 
than  when  coming  up. 

Ellsworth,  meantime,  in  place  of  pro- 
ceeding homeward,  went  into  the  Fifth- 
Avenue  Hotel,  where  he  took  a  seat  near 
the  window,  in  the  loungers'  room,  and 
watched  the  people,  as  they  passed,  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Then  he  rose,  and 
stepped  briskly  into  the  street.  He  also 
took  a  direction  down  instead  of  up  the 
magnificent  thoroughfare. 

To  return  to  William  Holt,  whom  we 
left  pursuing  his  way  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  his  feelings  embittered 
by  the  meeting  with  his  old  acquaint- 
ances. His  hands  were  clenched,  his 
body  bent  forward,  while  his  slouched 
hat  was  drawn  completely  over  his  eyes, 
as  if  to  hide  his  deformity. 

"  I  would  not  care,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "  if  mother  was  not  cross-eyed. 
But  when  they  call  me  names,  I  think 
of  her,  and  I  will  be (here  he  ut- 
tered a  fierce  imprecation)  if  I  submit 
to  it.  Let  them  look  out  for  them- 
selves I " 

He  raised  his  person  erect,  threw  back 
his  hat,  and  glanced  defiantly  around. 
It  happened  at  this  moment  that  Vir- 
ginia Randall,  in  her  walk,  had  reached 
a  point  on  the  other  side,  nearly  oppo- 
site, where  she  came  precisely  in  the 
line  of  William  Holt's  observation.  The 
effect  was  magical.  It  was  indeed  curi- 
ous to  see  the  sudden  change  of  his 
countenance.  All  traces  of  the  evil  pas- 
sions which  lately  disfigured  it,  van- 
ished. His  face  lighted  up,  and  looked 
positively  handsome. 

Miss  Virginia  saw  him,  of  course. 
She  had  the  faculty,  peculiar  to  most 
girls,  to  always  know  when  an  admirer 
is  near.  So  when  William  Holt  raised 
his  hat  respectfully,  it  was  met  by  a 
careless  nod  and  a  little  smile  of  recog- 
nition ;  not  much  of  a  smile,  be  it  un- 
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derstood,  but  nevertheless  it  carried  a 
certain  meaning  along  with  it.  It  bare- 
ly parted  the  lips,  showing  just  the  tips 
of  the  teeth,  which  were  very  white  and 
regular.  To  William  Holt  it  opened  a 
vista  in  the  past,  through  which  he  saw 
all  the  years  of  his  life,  back,  back  to 
the  time  when  he  had  drawn  that  little 
girl  on  his  sled,  through  the  snow,  over 
the  ice,  across  the  crusted  fields ;  had 
palled  her  up  the  steep  hills,  and  taught 
her  to  slide  down,  while  he  ran  to  the 
bottom  for  the  pleasure  of  drawing  her 
up  again.  How  he  used  to  put  both 
her  little  hands  into  one  of  his  woollen 
mittens,  and  hold  them  till  they  were 
warm  and  she  had  stopped  crying. 
How  then  and  there  wild  thoughts  took 
possession  of  him,  and  made  him  feel 
willing  to  be,  all  his  life,  Virginia  Ran- 
dall^s  slave,  if  it  would  serve  to  keep 
him  near  her.  How,  as  they  grew  older, 
their  conditions  separated  them,  and 
familiarity  ceased — after  a  while  cor- 
diality, but  not  recognition.  Oh,  no; 
Virginia  was  scarcely  capable  of  that, 
especially  as  William  Holt  never  pre- 
sumed on  their  early  acquaintance.  Be- 
sides, she  relished  his  admiration.  She 
relished  every  body's  admiration.  More- 
over, she  had  heart  enough  to  be  in  a 
manner  touched  by  it.  So  when  they 
met,  she  would  nod  carelessly,  and  her 
lips  would  part  with  an  expression 
which  said,  I  have  not,  by  any  means, 
forgotten  you.  This  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  keep  the  flame  alive  in  Wil- 
liam Holt's  breast.  Not  only  that; 
without  his  being  aware  of  it,  he  WJis 
nerved  to  attempt  what  would  seem  un- 
attainable, if  not  impossible,  by  the 
thought  of  that  young  girl. 

So  much  I  will  disclose  to  the  reader, 
as  Holt  stands  enrapt,  forgetting  his  late 
disagreeable  encounter  with  Ellsworth 
and  Graves,  in  fact,  forgetful  of  all 
things  mundane ;  just  as  thousands  of 
poor  fellows  have  before  him  been  en- 
rapt  and  moonstruck  by  just  such  an- 
gelic creatures,  and  as  thousands  in  the 
future  are  sure  to  be,  without  the  least 
regard  to  my  warning  voice  or  yours. 

How  long  he  would  have  remained 
under  the  spell,  I  cannot  *  tell ;    for  he 


was  recalled  to  his  senses  by  a  hand 
placed  on  his  shoulder.  Turning  sud- 
denly, his  thin  face  became  red  as  scar- 
let, as  he  met  the  kind  but  penetrating 
gaze  of  a  man  whom,  once  seen,  it  was 
not  easy  to  forget. 

Not  yet  five  and  twenty,  Tom  Castle- 
ton,  as  his  friends  called  him,  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  lawyers  in  the  State.  He  was 
about  the  ordinary  height,  though  he 
looked  tall,  for  he  had,  even  at  that 
age,  a  commanding  presence.  A  high, 
intellectual  forehead  covered  with  a 
mass  of  chestnut  hair,  very  dark  eyes, 
though  not  precisely  black,  a  finely- 
chiselled  Roman  nose,  an  eloquent 
mouth,  a  firm-set  chin,  made  up  a  coun- 
tenance in  which,  while  the  moral  qual- 
ities predominated,  betokened  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
not  over-credulous  therein. 

"  Not  cured  yet  ? " 

It  was  spoken  very  kindly  ;  but  Wil- 
liam Holt  was  in  no  mood  to  hear 
the  question.  It  touched  him  to  the 
quick. 

"  And  never  shall  be ! "  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  decision,  as  if  to  prevent 
any  criticism  or  further  remark. 

Castleton  understood  him. 

"  I  know  you  are  restless,  Bill ;  but  I 
shall  not  cease  to  probe  this  wound  till 
it  heals." 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Castleton,  it  is  of  no 
use."  This  was  while  the  two  were  walk- 
ing along  together.  "  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say,"  he  continued;  "I 
know  the  girl  don't  care  a  rap  for  me. 
But  it  makes  me  happy  to  think  of  her, 
and  I  mean  to  do  it." 

"  All  very  well,  Bill,  if  you  can  keep 
yourself  just  there." 

"  You  don't  suppose  I  am  such  a  fool 
as  to  deceive  myself  about  it  ?  "  retorted 
Holt. 

"  Well,  there  have  been  just  such 
fools,  Bill,  long  before  you,"  and  Castle- 
ton gazed  with  the  same  penetrating 
look  into  William  Holt's  face. 

The  latter  neither  blushed  again  nor 
turned  away,  but  smiled  good-naturedly. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Castleton.  "  You 
arc  all  right  now." 
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"  You  are  going  home  early,  are  you 
not  ? "  asked  William  Holt. 

**  Yes.  The  Asia  is  signalled  below, 
and  will  be  up  to  her  dock  in  two  hours. 
As  I  told  you,  the  other  day,  Alf  Du 
Barry  is  on  board — " 

"  And  you  are  going  to—" 

'*  Inform  his  nucleus  family." 

"  Which  means  Miss  Digby,"  remark- 
ed Holt,  quietly. 

It  was  Castleton^s  turn  to  blush,  which 
he  certainly  did  slightly.  He  laughed, 
though,  and  said, 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Mr.  Ferris 
told  me  he  would  send  word;  but  I 
promised  the  young  lady  that  I  would 
let  her  know  as  soon  as  the  ship  was 
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in. 

"  And  this  errand  was  too  important 
to  be  trusted  to  any  of  your  clerks  or 
office-boys  ?  " 

"  Altogether,"  replied  Castleton, 
laughing. 

Here  they  separated;  Holt  turning 
in  the  direction  of  the  Sixth  Avenue, 
and  Castleton  keeping  in  the  Filth, 
which  they  were  just  entering. 

Meanwhile,  Graves  had  not  made  very 
rapid  progress  in  retracing  his  steps. 
For  some  reason,  he  peered  inquisitively 
into  almost  every  store  and  closely  scru- 
tinized the  crowd  which  encumbered 
the  sidewalk.  His  painstaking,  it  would 
seem,  was  at  last  rewarded ;  for  he  met 
a  young  lady  walking  up,  whom  he 
saluted  with  considerable  formality,  and 
who  did  not  smile,  as  she  bowed  with 
equal  formality,  in  return,  but  whom 
Graves  nevertheless  joined,  and  who 
proved  to  be  none  other  than  our  ac- 
quaintance. Miss  Virginia  Randall. 
Both  appeared  to  enjoy  the  walk; 
while,  by  degrees,  their  steps  became 
shorter  and  slower,  until  they  fell  into 
what  may  be  termed  a  lovers'  saunter, 
or  at  least  to  a  flirtation  stroll — which 
some  of  my  readers  are  no  doubt  daily 
practising. 

What  they  talked  of,  I  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining ;  but  I  know,  that  in  the 
midst  of  something  very  interesting, 
Virginia,  like  nny  quick-witted  girl  al- 
ways on  the  look-out  for  surprises,  saw 
Ellsworth     advancing    toward    them. 


Graves,  selfish  fellow,  was  too  much 
occupied  to  see  any  body.  Virginia 
had  time  to  change  the  mUe  en  seine, 
and  to  look  quite  careless  and  uncon- 
cerned and  uninterested  when  Ellsworth 
met  them.  His  hat  came  off  rather 
stiffly.  But  his  chagrin  was  dissipated 
by  just  one  glance  of  Miss  Virginia, 
accompanied  by  still  another  kind  of 
smile,  a  smile  of  reciprocating  intelli- 
gence, as  if  she  would  say,  *'  You  see 
how  it  is:  Jie  met  me  first,  and  joined 
me,  of  course ;  better  luck  for  you  an- 
other time." 

Both  young  men,  I  must  confess, 
looked  a  little  sheepish  at  having  caught 
each  other ;  but  it  could  not  be  helped. 
In  the  state  of  mind  they  were  in,  such 
accidents  occur  frequently.  Not  the 
slightest  allusion  was  made  to  this  lit- 
tle incident;  and  it  is  wondertul  how 
quickly  Miss  RaudalPs  attiiudes  changed 
again,  very  much  as  if  she  were  acting  a 
charade.  In  fact,  she  appeared  to  be 
more  truly  confidential  and  sentimental 
than  before.  And  so  the  two  pursued 
their  course.  Graves  entirely  oblivious 
of  the  crowd  which  jostLd  him,  of  the 
world  that  roUed  along  that  great  high- 
way, of  the  business-mart  he  had  just 
left  and  to  which  he  must  return  ;  in- 
deed, of  every  thing  past  and  future, 
including  the  two  himdrcd  dollars  bor- 
rowed from  EUsworth. 

I  dare  say  a  certain  class  of  readers, 
persons  not  broadly  reflective,  with  a 
sombre  cast  of  mind  and  body,  who 
can  see  no  virtue  except  in  what  is 
heavy,  dull,  and  disagreeable,  may  take 
exception  to  these  details  as  altogether 
too  trifling  and  unimportant  for  them 
to  spend  their  time  over.  Is  it  so? 
Now  look  you :  these  two  young  fellows, 
immortal  souls,  if  it  please  you  so  to  call 
them,  but  who  are,  for  the  present,  fresh, 
honest,  rosy-cheeked  youths,  having 
been  well  educated  and  carefully  reared, 
are  sent  to  the  city,  with  no  ideas  but 
what  arc  upright,  straightforward,  and 
above-board,  and  with  no  thought  but 
of  obtaining  an  honorable  position  in 
the  world  by  honorable  industry.  I  say, 
these  youths  arc  sent  to  the  city,  and 
placed  at  a  vocation  which  is  gradually 
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dismpating  every  correct  impression  and 
every  conscientious  notion,  until  tbey 
b^n  to  think  only  in  one  line  and  to 
feel  only  in  one  way.  They  still  attend 
church  regularly  on  Sunday,  but  the 
preacher  is  impotent  to  change  the  cur- 
rent of  their  thoughts.  There  is  not 
saving  grace  enough  in  what  he  says  to 
do  it  And  on  Monday  they  return  to 
their  pursoits,  glad  to  be  relieved  ft'um 
the  ennui  of  the  preceding  day.    Now, 


what  the  clergyman  fails  to  do,  Yir- 
ginia  Randall,  in  a  measure,  can  and 
does  accomplish.  That  is,  she  with- 
draws Ellsworth  and  Graves  from  the 
pale  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  of  this 
world,  and,  for  the  time  at  least,  both 
rise  superior  to  his  claims;  and  you 
— O  grave  and  ponderous  wise  man — 
must  not  accuse  me  of  trifling,  if  I  give 
some  account  of  the  doings  of  this  fasci- 
nating young  priestess. 


CHAPTER    III. 


IK   WHICH  THE  ASIA  RBACHE8   HER  DOCK. 


William  Holt  continued  his  dila- 
tory pace  homeward.  First  he  stopped 
to  listen  to  the  music  of  a  hand-organ, 
turned  by  one  of  the  numerous  vaga- 
bonds wMoh  overrun  the  city.  He  gave 
the  man  a  few  pence,  and  asked  him  to 
repeat  the  tune.  It  is  probable  the  air 
reminded  him  of  something  he  cher- 
ished. A  little  farther  on  he  saw  a 
wretched  woman,  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  a  house,  who  appeared  to  be  suffer- 
ing sevCTely  from  the  weather.  She 
looked  up  as  Holt  was  nearly  past,  but 
his  attention  was  attracted.  He  walked 
on,  however,  half  the  length  of  the 
block,  when  he  turned  suddenly,  step- 
ped briskly  back,  and  placed  twenty- 
fiye  cents  in  her  hand.  Then  he  re- 
sumed his  course.  The  woman  on  whom 
he  bestowed  the  alms  was  cross-eved. 

After  a  further  walk  of  a  mile,  he 
entered  a  large  and  tolerably  good-look- 
ing building,  and,  mounting  to  the 
fourth  story,  opened  the  door  on  a 
pleasant  room,  where  was  a  cheerful 
fire  and  a  tea-table  already  set.  From 
a  side-room  entered,  immediately,  an 
elderly  lady,  whose  features  wore  a  sad- 
dened look  of  long  standing.  She  car- 
ried unmistakable  marks  of  a  refined 
and  gentle  nature.  Her  dress,  though 
simple  and  inexpensive,  displayed  taste. 
On  her  head  she  still  wore  a  widow's 
cap.  which  could  not  conceal  a  profu- 
sion of  beautiful  brown  hair.  Her  eyes 
were  hazel,  full  of  expressive  tender- 


ness, as  she  said,  "  Why,  my  son,  you 
are  home  early  I "  Then  you  discovered 
the  "  cast "  in  the  eye,  which,  when  she 
was  a  young  lady  in  fashionable  society, 
had  been  so  much  admired,  as  interest- 
ing and  piquant ;  and  you  might  guess 
at  once  where  William  Holt  got  his  re- 
markably fine  hair  as  well  as  the  ^^  tum,^' 
which  in  him  was  exaggerated  to  a  bad 
squint. 

"  You  are  home  early.  Nothing  has 
happened  ? "  she  asked,  solicitously. 

^^  Tes ;  a  good  deal  has  happened. 
Don't  be  &larmed,"  he  hastened  to  add, 
seeing  his  mother  turn  pale.  "  I  will 
tell  you — it's  nothing  bad.  Now  I 
think  of  it,  I  believe  Castleton  knew  all 
about  it  when  we  met." 

"  All  about  what  ?  William,  why  do 
you  keep  me  in  suspense?"  cried  his 
mother. 

"  All  about  what  has  happened  be- 
fore I  knew  it  myself.  Mother,"  ex- 
claimed Holt,  coming  close  to  her  and 
putting  a  hand  on  each  of  her  shoulders 
— "  mother,  my  salary  has  been  doubled 
since  the  first  of  the  month.  I  was  only 
told  of  it  to-day.  What  do  you  think 
of  that?"  and  he  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  room  in  an  excited  man- 
ner. 

Tears  came  in  the  widow's  eyes.  They 
were  tears  of  joy. 

"You  know,"  continued  Holt,  "I 
asked  for  an  increase  the  first  of  3v\\y, 
and  Mr,  Abbott  answered,  rat\icr  ^tm^^^, 
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tliat  be  would  thiuk  about  it.  I  was 
afraid  I  bad  offended  bim.  You  see  be 
fias  tbougbt.  And  I  bare  sometbing 
else  to  tell  you.  Prepare  to  be  sur- 
prised." 

He  resumed  bis  position,  keeping  bis 
motber  quite  fast  and  still,  as  be  looked 
into  ber  loving  eyes.  She  saw  no  de- 
formity in  the  gaze,  notbing  but  beauty 
— ^tbe  beauty  of  filial  devotion. 

"  Wben  Mr.  Abbott  told  me  tbis,  in 
bis  blunt,  offband  way,  be  said,  *  Holt, 
keep  on  as  you  are  goin^  on,  and  you 
will  bave  an  interest  in  tbe  concern  be- 
fore very  long.' " 

"  It  is  not  possible  1 "  exclaimed  tbe 
widow. 

"  It  is,  Ibougb.  Tbat  is  just  wbat  be 
said.  You  don't  suppose  I  bave  forgot- 
ten it  ?  Do  you  know,"  cried  Holt,  re- 
suming bis  walk  about  tbe  room,  **  wbat 
it  is  to  bave  an  interest  in  tbat  business 
— even  a  very  small  interest  ? " 

'*  I  do  not  suppose  I  do,"  replied  bis 
motber,  witb  a  puzzled  air. 

"I  will  tell  you  wbat  it  means.  It 
means  tbat  you  will  live  in  your  own 
bouse,  and  bave  your  own  furniture,  and 
go  out  wbcn  you  like,  and  bave  plenty 
of  servants  to  wait  on  yon.  Tbat  is 
just  wbat  it  means." 

"It  does  not  seem  possible,  Wil- 
liam." 

"  I  know  it  does  not.  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it  myself;  but  tbat  is  just  wbat 
be  said,  and  be  will  keep  his  word. 
You  may  well  believe  it.  And,"  be 
continued,  still  more  excited,  "  if  I  can 
bring  tbat  abont,  if  I  can  place  you 
where  you  deserve  to  be  placed,  and 
where  you  belong,  and  where  I  can 
see  you  out  of  the  reach  of  these  cant- 
ing, patronizing,  stuck-up  hypocrites,  I 
would  be  willing  to  suffer  everlasting 
torture." 

William  Holt  did  not  exactly  know 
wbat  he  was  saying,  he  was  so  much 
excited.  He  really  meant  that,  for  the 
sake  of  bis  motber,  be  was  willing  to 
undergo  any  amount  of  toil,  privation, 
and  pain,  and  for  any  length  of  time. 
And  he  employed  tbe  strongest  expres- 
sions which  bis  heated  imagination 
could  supply. 


His  motber  was  dreadfully  shocked. 

"  Oh,  William,  how  can  you  speak  in 
this  dreadful  manner  I  Do  you  know 
how  wicked  it  is  ? " 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say,  mother.  If 
it  is  wicked,  I  shall  bear  the  conse- 
quences, not  you.  Don't  be  angry  at 
me,"  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone,  at  see- 
ing the  alarmed  expression  on  ber  face, 
"  I  meant  nothing  wrong.  Is  not  tea 
nearly  ready  ?  I  have  something  else  to 
tell  you  when  we  sit  down." 

The  tea  was  served ;  and,  while  at 
the  table.  Holt  told  his  mother  that 
Alfred  Du  Barry  bad  returned ;  and 
thereupon  many  topics  were  discussed, 
which  would  be  entirely  out  of  place 
at  present  to  give  to  my  readers. 

Meanwhile,  Castleton  was  walking, 
with  uncertain  steps,  toward  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Ferris,  tbe  uncle  of  Alfred 
Du  Barry,  where,  at  tbis  particular 
time,  Miss  Clara  Digby  wa^  staying. 
8he  bad,  in  fact,  come  in  town  expressly 
to  welcome  tbe  aforesaid  Alfred  to  his 
native  shores  after  many  years'  ab- 
sence. 

Although  educated  to  a  profession 
which  necessitates  great  self-control, 
Casileton  felt  that  he  was  becoming 
nervous  and  unsettled.  Now  he  would 
push  on  rapidly  like  one  belated ;  then, 
relaxing,  he  would  advance  slow  and 
irresolute,  as  if  doubtful  of  his  purpose. 
Whether  walking  fast  or  slow,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  excited  at  every 
step. 

**  This  will  never  answer,"  at  last  be 
said  to  himself.  "  It  is  absolutely  un- 
endurable. I  shall  be  good  for  nothing. 
Besides,  I  am  making  myself  supremely 
ridiculous.  I  vrill  take  the  opportunity, 
before  Clara  leaves,  to  have  my  fiate  de- 
cided— once  and  forever.  Whatever  she 
declares,  I  will  accept,  and  govern  my- 
self accordingly." 

With  teeth  set  and  a  rigid  brow, 
Castleton  sprang  on  the  steps  and  rang 
the  bell,  lie  parlor-window  was  raised, 
and  an  eager  voice  asked, 

"  Has  he  come  ? " 

"The  ship  is  in,"  was  the  reply. 
"  He  is  on  board,  no  doubt."  The  door 
was  opened,  and  Castleton  was  ushered 
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into  the  room  and  into  the  presence  of 
Clara  Digby. 

It  is  not  so  easy  for  a  person  to  de- 
scribe tliis  young  lady  as  Virginia  Ran- 
dalL  Virginia  had  so  many  showy,  I 
may  say  fine  qualities,  on  the  surface, 
that  even  a  tyro  could  readily  lay  hold 
of  them.  Clara  gave  you  no  such  ad- 
vantage. She  was  the  last  one  of  whom 
it  could  be  said, 

**  She  Uked  wbato*flr 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looke  went  erery  where." 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  difficult  to 
make  the  depths  of  such  a  nature  ap- 
pear on  the  surface. 

Imagine  a  young  girl,  petite,  with  a 
faultless  figure ;  hair  which  is  black  in- 
doors and  golden  in  the  sunshine ;  regu- 
lar features,  a  clear,  pale  complexion, 
large  eyes,  dark  and  luminous;  eyes 
which,  if  they  did  regard  you,  made  you 
feel  she  bad  left  a  part  of  herself  with 
yon  when  4hey  were  turned  away.  Ima- 
gine, farther,  an  honest  nature,  without 
practice  or  guile ;  a  nature  devoted  and 
fearless ;  a  nature  wbich  gave  promise  of 
being  everlastingly  loving  and  trustful, 
if  love  and  trust  were  once  inspired. 
Couple  with  this  a  fine  intellect,  thor- 
oughly educated ;  a  refined  taste,  a  vivid 
imagination  controlled  by  a  vein  of 
practical  good  sense;  and  you  have 
before  you  Clara  Digby,  as  drawn  by 
one  of  her  enthusiastic  admirers  about 
the  period  when  this  history  commences, 
snd  which  I  declare  I  have  copied  ver- 
batim. 

As  a  faithful  chronicler,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  myself  familiar  with  the 
other  side,  but  find  not  much  to  put 
down  in  a  positive  way.  "  A  passion- 
ate temper,"  was  hinted  at  by  a  female 
acquaintance.  "  Not  sufficiently  aifable ; 
too  cold  and  distant,"  was  the  pithy 
observation  of  another.  "  I  must  say  I 
prefer  a  lively,  handsome,  good-natured, 
every-day  sort  of  girl,  with  no  preten- 
sion," was  the  remark  of  a  distinguished 
author,  who  possibly  may  have  failed  to 
elicit  as  much  of  Clara^s  admiration  as 
he  felt  was  merited.  We  know  Ells- 
worth and  Graves  (and  they  are  a  fair 
sample  of  our  fashionable  young  fel- 
lows) declared  that  Clara  Digby  was  not 


to  their  taste.  So,  reader,  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  adopt  Clara  for  a  favorite  or  not, 
as  best  pleases  you.  I  don't  pretend  I 
am  altogether  at  home  with  her  myself, 
but  my  friend,  Tom  Castleton  (and  Tom 
I  have  always  been  much  interested  in) 
is  deep,  very  deep  in  love  with  Clara ; 
and  for  Tom's  sake,  I  shall  keep  the  run 
of  her  fortunes,  and  report  to  you  with 
fidelity. 

Whether  or  not  she  was  generally 
liked,  it  is  very  evident  those  she  did 
attach  to  her  were  devoted,  not  to  say 
extravagant,  in  their  loyalty.  She  liked 
Castleton  much.  He  had  the  power 
to  always  deeply  interest  her.  This 
was  no  trifle.  He  could  call  forth  her 
best  thoughts,  her  deepest  feelings; 
he  could  rouse  emotions  which  were 
slumbering  and  which  would  astonish 
herself.  That  was  encouraging.  But 
up  to  this  time  there  still  was  lacking 
the  one  element,  without  which  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  romancer  would  be  nil. 
Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  up  to  this 
time,  in  the  intercourse  between  Castle- 
ton and  Clara,  it  was  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  the  character  of  Hamlet  omitted, 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  There  was 
no  love  in  the  case;  that  is,  no  such 
love  as  you,  my  charming  young  lady, 
expect  and  desire  to  read  about,  in  this 
narrative ;  no  such  love  as  you,  my 
ancient  philosopher,  are  really  interested 
in — poh-poh  it  as  you  please. 

No  coy  or  maidenly  reserve,  no  sweet 
reluctant  delay  in  coming  in  his  pres- 
ence, no  blush  to  the  cheek  when  his 
name  was  mentioned,  no  sigh  when  he 
was  absent,  marked  Clara's  intercourse 
with  our  friend.  But  she  liked  to  be 
with  him,  liked  to  hear  him  talk,  liked 
his  logic,  his  enthusiasm,  his  eloquence. 
So  it  was.  And  Du  Barry  ?  Du  Barry 
was  Castleton's  rival,  as  he  believed. 
Perhaps  you  will  smile  at  this,  for  Clara 
had  not  seen  Du  Barry  since  she  was 
thirteen,  and  that  was  seven  years  ago. 
Oh  I  there  was  the  mischief.  Had  he 
been  on  the  spot,  Castleton  would  have 
had  an  equal  chance.  But  he  was  ab- 
sent—romantically absent.  I  am  aware 
of  what  you  are  going  to  say,  th^il  «Ai- 
sence  conquers  love ;  but  there  v?a^  i^o 
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love  to  conquer.  I  will  tell  you  that  be- 
fore I  go  any  further.  It  was  only  a 
9ent%ment,  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
to  drive  out  of  a  girl's  head,  because  it  is 
of  her  own  manufacture — in  fact,  a  part 
of  herself.  Thus  it  was  that  Du  Barry 
was  throned  in  her  imagination.  Imagi- 
nation !  where  distance  lends  every  en- 
chantment; which  loves  the  far-off; 
which  gives  height  and  breadth  and 
depth  and  infinite  value  I  Du  Barry 
was  in  the  Old  World— on  the  Rhine, 
across  the  Po,  beyond  the  Danube,  scal- 
ing the  pyramids,  exploring  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  pushing  through  Siberia, 
making  acquaintance  with  the  nomadic 
Tartar  and  Fin.  Then  he  was  inhabit- 
ing an  apartment  in  an  old  ruined  tow- 
er, buried  in  ancient  lore ;  then  at  the 
old  university,  accumulating  the  scho- 
lastic wisdom  of  ages.  Indeed,  where 
was  he  not,  to  Clara's  fancy  ?  For 
wherever,  in  its  exuberance,  she  herself 
would  go,  were  she  a  man,  there  she 
sent  Du  Barry. 

On  the  other  side,  Castleton  was  here 
on  the  spot,  an  every-day  mortal,  attend- 
ing to  every-day  trifles,  in  contact  with 
very  common  people,  covered  with  the 
dust  of  daily  life.  Now  all  this  must 
come  to  an  end.  "  Alf  "  is  actually,  in 
bodily  presence,  on  board  an  ordinary 
steamship.  lie  must  step  on  shore  in 
our  very  sight.  This,  certainly,  is  in 
favor  of  Castleton.  But  I  think  he  has 
calculated  just  the  other  way.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  dreads  the  approach  of  his 
rival.  Foolish  fellow  I  He  does  not 
know  what  we  know,  what  I  have  just 
been  telling  you ;  but  reasons,  that  if 
Alf.  is  formidable  at  such  a  distance, 
with  no  direct  intercourse  or  influence, 
what  will  he  be  when  he  is  here  at  hand, 
with  the  privilege  of  daily  commun- 
ion ?  Ah,  what  ?  That  is  the  question 
to  be  solved.  Yes,  Castleton  fears  Du 
Barry's  return;  and  this  thoroughbred 
young  lawyer  is  becoming  anxious  and 
nervous  and  chicken-hearted. 

I  perceive  I  am  getting  to  be  more 
confidential  with  the  reader  than  at  the 
outset  I  intended.  It  was  my  design  to 
let  affairs  get  considerably  involved,  and 
then  gradually  permit  them  to  disen- 


tangle as  the  story  approaches  its  end. 
But  plot  and  mystery  are  not  my  forte. 
I  find  myself  unravelling  a  skein  at  the 
very  beginning,  which,  in  adroit  hands, 
might  have  b^n  tangled  and  knotted 
into  meshes  and  intricacies  sufficiently 
mysterious  and  extraordinary  to  make 
a  first-class  novel  of  To-Day. 


*'And  do  yon  propose  to  go  to  the 
ship  ?  "  asked  Castleton,  in  some  aston- 
ishment. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Clara;  "don't 
you  see  I  am  ready  ? " 

He  had  not  noticed  it,  or  perhaps  he 
thought  Clara  had  just  come  in  £rom  a 
walk. 

"  It  will  be  quite  dark,"  he  said,  "  I 
fear,  before  the  passengers  can  land, 
and—" 

"Is  it  not  perfectly  ridiculous,  Mr. 
Castleton,"  exclaimed  a  stylish-looking 
girl,  very  fashionably  dressed,  who  had 
entered  unperceived,  and  now  advanced 
to  greet  him.  "  Is  it  not  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous, the  fuss  Clara  is  making  about  this 
steamship  ?  " 

"Then  you  are  not  going?"  said 
Castleton,  by  no  means  displeased  at 
her  observation. 

"  /going  I "  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
in  a  tone  of  superb  irony.  "  I  should 
rather  think  not.  Alf  is  coming  home 
more  than  half-spoiled,  I  know  ;  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  help  finish  the  work. 
Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you." 

"  A  little  severe,  are  you  not  ? "  quoth 
Castleton. 

"  I  don't  think  so.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  have  always  been  disgusted  with  Alf 
for  expatriating  himself." 

"Not  that,"  interposed  his  fHend. 
"  lie  went  abroad  for  his  education." 

"  I  don't  caro  what  he  went  for.  Be- 
sides, I  think  we  ought  to  be  educated 
in  our  own  country." 

"  You  foiiget  the  circumstances,"  in- 
terrupted Castleton—"  the  Will." 

"  No,  I  dont  forget  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  that  which  disgusts  me  more 
than  any  thing  else.  That  a  young  man 
should  forsake  his  country  to  suit  the 
whim  of  a  disagreeable  old  maid." 
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"i>0  mortuU,  nil  nisi  honum^^  said 
Castleton,  with  affected  grayitj. 

'^  That  is  a  proverb,  I  believei^'  said 
Miss  Emily ;  *^  and  I  detest  proyerbs  as 
well  as  old  maids." 

"I  declare,  Emily,  you  talk  shame- 
fully," said  Clara,  speaking  for  the  first 
time.  Her  eye  quickened  a  little,  but 
she  laughed  nevertheless. 

^*  There  is  the  carriage.  Miss  Digby," 
retorted  Emily,  with  equal  good-humor. 
''  You  should  make  ha^  or  our  Mag- 
nifico  may  have  to  step  on  shore  unat- 
tended. Warn  him,"  aba  continued,  as 
she  accompanied  Claim  to  the  door, 
"  that  he  must  be  on  his  good  behavior 
if  he  expects  to  be  received  with  any 
thing  more  than  bare  civility  by  Young 
America." 

Thia  young  lady  has  come  so  sudden- 
ly on  the  aoene,  and  has  been  so  demon- 
strative, that  I  have  had  no  time  to 
properiy  intioduce  her.  While  Castle- 
ton is  ttttending  Miss  Digby  to  the  car- 
riage, I  observe  that  the  demonstrative 
young  lady  is  Miss  Emily  Ferris,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Ferris,  at  whose 
house,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  Miss 
Clara  is  for  the  present  staying. 

To  vindicate  the  truth  of  history,  I 
am  compelled  to  add  that,  notwith- 
standing the  tone  of  indifference  em- 
ployed when  speaking  of  Du  Barry,  and 
although  she  was  already  dressed  for 
dinner,  Miss  Ferris  inmiediately  retired, 
and  devoted  at  least  an  hour  to  a  com- 
pletely new  toilette,  which  was  distin- 
guished for  its  simplicity  and  good 
taste.  Bhe  had  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge, or  else  she  possessed  it  by  instinct, 
of  the  ar»  edare  artem. 

As  the  carriage  drove  along,  Castle- 
ton and  Miss  Digby  lapsed  into  a  silence 
so  unbroken  that  you  would  have  fan- 
cied them  spell-bound.  Clara  had,  in 
her  imagination,  a  scene  already  pre- 
pared, which  she  was  enjoying  without 
an  alloy.  Castleton  had  lost  sight  of 
his  dreaded  rival,  and  only  remembered 
lus  classmate  and  friend.  They  had 
corresponded  with  great  regularity.  He 
was  now  to  have  Alf  near  him,  an  ally, 
aid,  and  co-worker  in  the  various  plans 
which  he  had  formed — was  all  the  time 


forming — for  the  good  of  the  country, 
to  improve  the  condition  of  society ;  in 
short,  for  generally  changing  things  for 
the  better.  For  at  this  period  Castle- 
ton was  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
life  was  an  earnest  piece  of  business ;  no 
trifle  or  joke,  nor  yet  a  mere  scrambling 
after  supposed  personal  advantages; 
but  a  broad,  comprehensive  reality,  hav- 
ing a  reach  into  the  Beyond,  with  which 
it  was  indissolubly  connected. 

It  is  the  early  dream  of  all  true  men, 
when  they  first  come  to  oppose  them- 
selves to  this  world^s  jugglery,  to  under^ 
take  the  work  of  overthrow  and  reform. 
The  system  by  which  our  every-day 
matters  are  carried  on  and  society  ex- 
ists must  be  changed  to  one  of  pure 
disinterestedness.  They  essay  many 
plans  and  methods  to  bring  this  to  pass. 
Alter  a  courageous  struggle,  in  which 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sneers  of  the  un- 
thinking, and  the  lofty  pity  of  the  wise, 
they  acknowledge  the  utter  futility  of 
their  hopes.  They  begin  to  realize,  after 
thousands  of  years,  in  which  the  good 
have  labored  bravely,  how  idle  it  is  to 
substitute  one  system  for  another,  or  to 
attempt  to  exorcise  evil  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  machinery.  Still  they 
will  try.  Still  let  us  honor  the  triaL 
And  whether  they  retire  in  sad  discour- 
agement from  the  contest,  or  whether, 
like  the  sons  of  Qod  of  old,  who  saw  the 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair, 
they  yield  to  the  seductions  which  once 
appeared  so  unworthy,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  sympathy  of  every  honest  soul. 

The  sudden  stopping  of  the  carriage 
at  the  ferry  across  the  Hudson,  at  the 
foot  of  Cortlandt-street,  awoke  Clara 
from  her  day-dream  and  Castleton  from 
hiSy  and  puts  an  end  to  any  further 
moralizing  on  my  part. 

"  Are  we  there  ? "  asked  the  young 
lady. 

"  Not  quite.    We  are  at  the  ferry." 

As  the  boat  approached  the  centre 
of  the  river,  both  looked  eagerly  out  for 
a  glimpse  of  the  steamer.  They  were 
disappointed.  Among  the  numerous 
craft  of  every  description  which  could 
be  seen  coming  up  the  bay,  it  'vr^ift  insk.- 
possible  to  designate  tlie  A<d&  \i  ^^ 
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were  really  visible.  At  last  the  carriage 
reached  the  Canard  dock,  where  Castle- 
ton  was  told  it  would  be  still  half  an 
hour  before  the  ship  came  up. 

For  a  time  the  two  remained  in  the 
carriage,  exchanging  only  monosylla- 
bles. The  sun  had  set,  but  in  its  place 
a  gorgeous  full  moon  lightened  the  clear 
blue  sky,  in  a  degree  almost  marvellous, 
casting  shadows  so  thick  that  it  seemed 
one  might  touch  them  sensibly. 

At  length  they  heard  the  exclamation 
that  the  Asia  was  near.  Both  got  out 
impulsively  to  see  the  ship  come  in.  A 
crowd  were  assembled  outside  the  gate, 
composed  of  porters,  hackmen,  runners, 
and  idlers.  Within  were  a  large  num- 
ber who  had  come  to  welcome  friends 
or  were  connected  with  the  ship^s  busi- 
ness. A  short  distance  below,  in  the 
stream,  the  steamer  could  be  seen,  head 
toward  shore.  The  sound  of  the  pad- 
dle-wheels, revolving  slowly,  struck  on 
the  ear  with  distinctness. 

Clara  gazed  on  the  leviathan  till  her 
heart  beat  audibly.  It  has  come  fh)m 
the  Old  World,  she  thought.  From  its 
moorings  there,  how  sagaciously  it 
glides  to  its  moorings  here. 

A  sailboat  at  this  moment  was  dis- 
covered in  imminent  danger  of  being 
run  over. 

"  A  craft  dead  ahead,  sir,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  look-outs  to  the  pilot 

It  would  seem  the  warning  came  too 
late,  or  else  the  pilot  did  not  dare,  so  near 
in  shore,  to  alter  or  impede  his  course. 
A  volley,  composed  of  profane  crimina- 
tions, greeted  the  unfortunate  stranger 
— ^the  sure  accompaniment  of  a  threat- 
ened collision.  But  at  the  instant  when 
all  were  looking  to  see  the  little  sail 
engulfed,  she  came  up  suddenly  in  the 
wind's  eye,  and  shot  off  on  the  other  tack. 

**Give  him  a  blizzard,  Jones,"  bel- 
lowed an  old  quartermaster  across  the 
deck  to  his  mate. 


A  hot  imprecation  was  fired  at  the 
shallop,  which  looked  like  a  dancing 
shadow  on  the  wave. 

"  You  take  care  of  your  boat,  and  I 
will  take  care  of  mine,"  shouted  the 
man  who  had  the  helm  of  the  little 
craft.  A  loud  laugh  followed,  which 
was  echoed  by  those  on  the  ship,  and 
was  caught  up  by  the  people  on  the 
dock ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  mirth- 
ftil  demonstrations  the  steamer  gradually 
worked  herself  alongside.  It  was  some 
time,  however,  before  she  could  be  made 
&st  80  as  to  permit  the  gangway-plank 
to  be  laid.  The  upper  deck  was  crowd- 
ed with  passengen,  and  Castleton  and 
his  companion  strained  their  eyes  to 
discover  Du  Bairy  in  the  multitude  of 
heads  which  anxiously  or  eagerly  or 
curiously  were  turned  dioreward. 

It  is  not  any  wonder  that  our  Mends 
cannot  make  him  out.  Trne,  there  he 
stands,  in  plain  relieC  Both  have 
glanced  at  him  repeatedly,  and  both 
have  rejected  him  from  tiieir  calcula- 
tions. Yes,  I  see  him  myself,  distinctly ; 
but  I  shall  not  point  him  out.  Let  the 
search  continue.  For  one,  I  much  en- 
joy it. 

The  gangway  was  at  last  adjusted. 
The  passengers  began  to  pass  along  it. 
Castleton  stood  dose  by  tiie  end  of  the 
railing,  while  Clara  was  obliged  to  take 
fast  hold  of  his  arm,  to  prevent  being 
jostled.  Every  face  was  submitted  to 
the  strictest  scrutiny.  Our  friends  be- 
gan to  fear  he  would  slip  by  unrecog- 
nized, when  a  tall,  distinguished-look- 
ing person,  apparently  a  foreigner, 
walked  slowly  down.  While  on  his 
way,  Castleton  caught  his  eye.  There 
was  something  in  its  expression  which 
made  him  hold  his  breath.  The  next 
moment  he  had  seized  the  distinguished- 
looking  foreigner  by  the  hand,  exclaim- 
ing, in  a  joyous  tone, 

"  Alf,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ? " 
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AMONG    THE    TREES. 

Oh  ye  who  love  to  overhang  the  springs, 

And  stand  by  running  waters,  ye  whose  boughs 

Make  beautiftil  the  rocki  o^er  which  they  play, 

Who  pile  with  foliage  the  great  hills,  and  rear 

A  paradise  upon  the  lonely  plain. 

Trees  of  the  forest  and  the  open  field  I 

Have  ye  no  sense  of  being  ?    Does  the  air. 

The  pure  air,  which  I  breathe  with  gladness,  pass 

In  gushes  o'er  your  delicate  lungs,  your  leaves, 

All  unenjoycd  ?    When  on  your  Winter-sleep 

The  sun  shines  warm,  have  ye  no  dreams  of  Spring  ? 

And,  when  the  glorious  spring-time  comes  at  last. 

Have  ye  no  joy  of  all  your  bursting  buds. 

And  fragrant  blooms,  and  melody  of  birds 

To  which  your  young  leaves  shiver  f    Do  ye  strive 

And  Mnrestle  with  the  wind,  yet  know  it  not  ? 

Peel  ye  no  glory  in  your  strength  when  he. 

The  exhausted  Blusterer,  flies  beyond  the  hills. 

And  leaves  you  stronger  yet  ?    Or  have  ye  not 

A  sense  of  loss  when  he  has  stripped  your  leaves. 

Yet  tender,  and  has  splintered  your  fair  boughs  ? 

Does  the  loud  bolt  that  smites  you  from  the  cloud 

And  rends  you,  fall  unfelt  ?    Do  there  not  run 

Strange  shudderings  through  your  fibres  when  the  axe 

Is  raised  against  you,  and  the  shining  blade 

Deals  blow  on  blow,  until,  with  all  their  boughs, 

Your  summit^  waver  and  ye  fall  to  earth  ? 

Know  ye  no  sadness  when  the  hurricane 

Has  swept  the  wood  and  snapped  its  sturdy  stems 

Asunder,  or  has  wrenched,  from  out  the  soil, 

The  mightiest  with  their  circles  of  strong  roots. 

And  piled  the  ruin  all  along  his  path  ? 

Nay,  doubt  we  not  that  under  the  rough  rind, 
In  the  green  veins  of  these  fair  growths  of  earth, 
There  dwells  a  nature  that  receives*  delight 
From  all  the  gentle  processes  of  life. 
And  shrinks  from  loss  of  being.     Dim  and  faint 
May  be  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
As  in  our  dreams ;  but,  haply,  real  still. 

Our  sorrows  touch  you  not.    We  watch  beside 
The  beds  of  those  who  languish  or  who  die. 
And  minister  in  sadness,  while  our  hearts 
Ofier  perpetual  prayer  for  life  and  ease 
And  health  to  the  beloved  sufierers. 
But  ye,  whUe  anxious  fear  and  fainting  hope 
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Are  in  our  chambers,  ye  rejoice  without. 

The  ftineral  goes  forth ;  a  silent  train 

Hoyes  slowly  from  the  desolate  home ;  oar  hearts 

Are  breaking  as  we  lay  away  the  loved, 

Whom  we  shall  see  no  more,  in  their  last  rest, 

Their  little  cells  within  the  burial-place. 

Ye  have  no  part  in  this  distress ;  for  still 

The  February  sunshine  steeps  your  boughs 

And  tints  the  buds  and  swells  the  leayes  within ; 

While  the  song-sparrow,  wait>ling  from  her  perdi. 

Tells  you  that  Spring  is  near.    The  wind  of  May 

Is  sweet  with  breath  of  orchards,  in  whose  boughs 

The  bees  and  every  insect  of  the  air 

Make  a  perpetual  murmur  of  delight, 

And  by  whose  flowers  the  humming-bird  hangs  poised 

In  air,  and  draws  their  sweets  and  darts  away. 

The  linden,  in  the  fervors  of  July, 

Hums  with  a  louder  conc^.    When  the  wind 

Sweeps  the  broad  forest  in  its  summer  prime,  ~ 

As  when  some  master-hand  ezultiog  sweeps 

The  keys  of  some  great  organ,  ye  give  forth 

The  music  of  the  woodland  depths,  a  hymn 

Of  gladness  and  of  thanks.    The  hermit-thrush 

Pipes  his  sweet  note  to  make  your  arches  ring. 

The  faithM  robin,  from  the  waynde  elm, 

Carols  all  day  to  cheer  his  sitting  mate. 

And  when  the  Autumn  comes,  the  kings  of  earth. 

In  all  their  mi^Jesty,  are  not  arrayed 

As  ye  are,  clothing  the  broad  mountain-side. 

And  spotting  the  smooth  vales  with  red  and  gold. 

While,  swaying  to  the  sudden  breeze,  ye  fling 

Your  nuts  to  earth,  and  the  brisk  squirrel  comes 

To  gather  them,  and  barks  with  childish  glee. 

And  scampers  with  them  to  his  hollow  oak. 

Thus,  as  the  seasons  pass,  ye  keep  alive 
The  cheerfhlness  of  nature,  till  in  time 
The  constant  misery  which  wrings  the  heart 
Relents,  and  we  rejoice  with  you  again, 
And  glory  in  your  beauty ;  till  once  more 
We  look  with  pleasure  on  your  vanished  leaves, 
That  gayly  glance  in  sunsMne,  and  can  hear. 
Delighted,  the  soft  answer  which  your  boughs 
Utter  in  whispers  to  the  babbling  brook. 

Ye  have  no  history.    I  cannot  know 
Who,  when  the  hillside  trees  were  hewn  away. 
Haply  two  centuries  since,  bade  spare  this  oak. 
Leaning  to  shade,  with  his  irregular  arms, 
Low-bent  and  long,  the  fount  that  from  his  roots 
Slips  through  a  bed  of  cresses  toward  the  bay. 
I  know  not  who,  but  thank  him  that  he  left 
The  tree  to  flourish  where  the  acorn  fell. 
And  join  these  later  days  to  that  far  time 
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While  yet  the  Indian  hunter  drew  the  bow 
In  the  dim  woods,  and  the  white  woodman  first 
Opened  these  fields  to  sunshine,  turned  the  soil 
And  strewed  the;Brheat.    An  unremembered  Past 
Broods,  like  a  pretence,  'mid  the  long  gray  boughs 
Of  this  old  tree,  which  has  outlired  so  long 
The  flitting  generations  of  mankind. 

Te  have  no  history.    I  ask  in  Tain 
Who  planted  on  the  slope  this  lolly  group 
Of  aaoient  pear-trees  that  with  spring-time  burst 
Into  such  breadth  of  bloom.    One  bears  a  scar 
Where  the  quick  lightning  scored  its  trunk,  yet  still 
It  &ek  the  breath  of  Spring,  and  every  May 
Is  white  with  blossoms.    Who  it  was  that  laid 
Their  in&nt  roots  in  earth,  and  tenderly 
Chenshed  the  delicate  sprays,  I  ask  in  vain, 
Yet  bless  the  unknown  hand  to  which  I  owe 
This  annual  festival  of  bees,  these  songs  • 

Of  birds  withja  their  leafy  screen,  these  shouts 
Of  joy  fi»m  children  gpathering  up  the  fruit 
iShaken  in  August  from  the  willing  bougha, 

Ye  that  my  hands  have  planted,  or  have  spared, 
Beside  the  way,  or  in  the  orchard-ground, 
Or  in  the  open  meadow,  ye  whose  boughs 
With  every  summer  spread  a  wider  shade, 
Whose  herd  in  coming  years  shall  lie  at  rest 
Beneath  your  noontide  shelter  9  who  shall  pluck 
Your  ripened  fruit  f  who  grave,  as  was  the  wont 
Of  simple  pastor^  ages,  on  the  rind 
Of  my  smootli  beeches  somte  beloved  name  ? 
Idly  I  ssk ;  yet  may  the  eyes  that  look 
Upon  you,  in  your  later,  nobler  growth, 
Look  also  on  a  nobler  age  than  ours ; 
An  age  when,  in  the  eternal  strife  between 
Evil  and  Qood,  the  Power  of  Good  shall  win 
A  grander  mastery ;  when  kings  no  more 
Shall  summon  millions  from  the  plough  to  learn 
The  trade  of  slaughter,  and  of  populous  realms 
Make  camps  of  war ;  when  in  our  younger  land 
The  hand  of  ruffian  Violence,  that  now 
Ib  insolently  raised  to  smite,  shall  fall 
Unnerved  before  the  calm  rebuke  of  law, 
And  Fraud,  his  sly  confederate,  shrink,  in  shame. 
Back  to  his  covert,  and  forego  his  prey. 
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TENT-LIPE  WITH  THE  WANDERING  KORAKS. 

I. 

Corin.    And  how  like  you  this  shepherd'a  life,  Master  Toachetone  ! 

Touchilane,  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  iteelA  it  is  •  good  life ;  hut  in  respect  that  it  is  •  shepherd** 
life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  ts  piiTste,  it  w  a 
TttryTilelife.  Nowinrespeot  it  is  in  the  flclds,itpleasoihme  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is 
tedfioos.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  hunuur  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  i\ 
goes  much  against  my  stomach.    Ilast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  t^As  Tou  Like  JR. 


Fbw  portions  of  the  globe,  and  few 
raoee  of  men,  in  this  age  of  adyentnroas 
travel  and  restless  inquiry,  are  less 
known  to  science,  to  literature,  and  to 
the  dyilized  world  generally,  than  the 
vast  steppes  of  Northeastern  Asia,  and 
the  wild  tribes  of  wandering  Ishmael- 
itee,  who  roam  with  countless  herds  of 
reindeer  over  their  desolate  expanse. 
AH  other  parts  of  the  world,  from  the 
glaciers  and  bergs  of  Northern  Green- 
land to  the  tropical  forests  of  Central 
Africa,  have  been  repeatedly  trayersed 
by  enterprising  explorers,  and  their 
scenery  and  i>eople  are  familiar,  through 
the  graphic  sketches  of  Eanes  and  Liv- 
ingstones, to  all  the  reading  world ;  but 
Kamchatka  and  Northeastern  Asia  still 
retain  their  primitive  freshness,  and 
offer  to  the  modem  traveller  an  as  yet 
untrodden  field.  The  remoteness  and 
climatic  severity  of  the  region,  as  well 
as  the  comparatively  unattractive  nature 
of  the  country  itself,  have  hitherto  de- 
terred all  save  a  few  hardy  Cossacks  and 
ivdventurous  fUr-hunters  from  attempt- 
ing its  exploration ;  so  that,  although 
nominally  a  portion  of  the  great  Russian 
empire,  it  has  remained  for  ages  in  al- 
most undisputed  possession  of  the  ab- 
original tribes.  Its  boundless  *^  tun- 
dras," barren,  during  most  of  the  year, 
of  all  vegetation,  stretch  away,  beyond 
the  limits  of  vision,  in  long  undulations 
of  storm-drifted  snow,  without  a  single 
tree  or  bush  to  relieve  the  weary  eye  or 
cheer  the  heart  with  the  semblance  of 
life.  Solitude  and  desolation  reign  su- 
preme, and  chill  the  spirit  of  the  lonely 
traveller  with  their  all-pervading  influ- 
ence.   "When  the  November  sun  sinks 


at  last  below  the  h<»izon,  and  the  long 
winter-night  darkens  over  the  silent 
land,  it  seems  abandoned  by  God  and 
man  to  the  Arctic  Spirit,  who  hangs  out 
in  the  north  his  colored  banners  of  au- 
roral light,  as  tokens  of  his  conquest 
and  dominion.  Tet  even  here  man  dis- 
putes with  the  polar  god  the  sovereign- 
ty of  his  barren  empire,  and  indicates, 
by  successful  resistance,  his  right  to 
occupy  and  possess  the  land.  On  the 
most  desolate  steppes,  and  among  the 
barest^  bleakest  mountains,  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  Asia  pitch  their  small 
black  tents,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
hostile  powers  of  storm,  cold,  and  dark- 
ness, which  their  enemy  arrays  against 
them.  Without  any  of  the  luxuries, 
and  with  but  fow  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sities, of  civilized  life,  these  nomadic 
tribes  have  sustained  themselves  for 
centuries,  in  a  country  whose  very  name 
is  synonymous  with  every  thing  cold, 
barren,  and  inhospitable. 

It  was  my  fortune,  or,  more  accurately, 
perhaps,  my  tnufortune,  in  the  course 
of  explorations  for  the  Russian-Ameri- 
can Telegraph,  to  be  brought  into  rela- 
tions of  close,  though  not  always  agree- 
able, intimacy  with  the  wandering  bands 
of  Tchucktehis  and  Koraks  who  roam 
over  the  territory  between  the  Okhotsk 
Sea  and  Behring^s  Straits ;  and  as  the 
information  which  I  acquired  relative 
to  their  life  and  habits  is  entirely  new, 
I  venture  to  bring  it  before  the  public, 
as  an  humble  contribution  to  the  world^s 
knowledge  of  a  hitherto  undescribcd 
people.  Aside  from  its  novelty,  the 
subject  has,  I  frankly  confess,  little  in- 
trinsic attractiveness  to  recommend  it. 
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Life  in  a  greasy  tent,  whose  distingaish* 
ing  features  are  smoke  and  vermin,  and 
among  people  whose  choicest  luxuries 
are  frozen  entrails,  half-digested  moss, 
and  clotted  blood,  is  neither  interesting 
in  experience  nor  engaging  in  narratiye ; 
and  I  cannot  conscientiously  recommend 
its  trial  to  the  modem  tourist.  The 
ethnologist,  who  is  desirous  of  verifying 
his  theories  by  personal  observation, 
and  whose  scientific  enthusiasm  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  overcome  the  depress* 
ing  influences  of  cold,  smoke,  filth,  bad 
food,  and  solitude,  may  find  life  in  a 
Korak  tent  endurable ;  but  to  the  ordi- 
nary traveller,  whose  tastes  are  aesthetic 
rather  than  scientific,  it  is  a  living 
death.  I  no  longer  wonder  that  the 
Roasian  na^gator,  Billings,  after  several 
weeks'  travel  with  the  Tchucktchis,  fell 
on  his  knees  and  thanked  God  for  the 
sight  of  a  Russian  church-steeple.  Two 
of  our  own^rty,  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploration,  spent  sixty-four  days  in 
wandering  with  the  same  tribe  over  the 
steppes  near  Behring's  Straits,  expressed, 
upon  their  final  escape,  no  less  lively 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy. 

'fhe  little  party  of  four  men,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  exploration  of  North- 
eastern Asia,  arrived  at  Petropavlovski, 
Kamchatka,  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust, 1865.  We  had  undertaken  the 
exploration  of  this  forbidding  region 
with  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome ;  and  our  first  duty,  after 
our  arrival  in  Kamchatka,  was  to  learn 
from  the  Russians  as  much  as  possible 
concerning  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  facilities  which  they  afibrd- 
cd  for  summer  and  winter  travel.  Our 
own  ideas  upon  the  subject  were  chiefly 
obtained  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  "  The 
Exiles  of  Siberia"  and  "Wrangell's 
Travels,"  and  were  hardly  definite  or  ac- 
curate enough  for  our  guidance  through 
a  wilderness  of  nearly  three  thousand 
miles.  The  information,  however,  which 
we  could  gather  from  the  rambling,  dis- 
connected stories  of  the  Russians,  was  as 
discouraging  as  it  was  meagre.  If  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
Scylla  of  barren  steppes  and  lin^rin^ 


starvation,  we  must  inevitably  fall  upon 
the  Charybdis  of  barbarous  natives, 
whose  uncompromising  hostility  to  for- 
eigners in  general,  and  to  poor  tele- 
graphers in  particular,  was  notorious. 
The  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  accord- 
ing to  our  veracious  informants,  derived 
its  clearest  illustration  and  its  most  in* 
contestible  proof  from  the  conduct  of 
these  savages.  Human  sacrifice  and 
cold-blooded  murder  of  relatives  were 
among  their  most  amiable  traits,  and 
to  our  startled  imaginations  was  left  the 
conception  of  their  sterner  characteris- 
tics. Such  questionable  amiability  as 
this  certainly  presupposed  an  almost 
inconceivable  amount  of  original  sin; 
but  we  fairly  stood  aghast  when  we 
were  coolly  informed,  that  immolatimi 
upon  the  altar  of  some  Korak  or  Tchuck- 
tchi  god  was  the  very  least  which  we 
could  expect,  if  wo  persisted  in  our  in- 
sane resolve  to  explore,  with  so  small  a 
party,  the  territory  of  the  northern 
tribes.  This  was  a  contingency  which 
had  not  occurred  to  us  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  our  chances,  and  it  met  us  with 
all  the  force  of  a  new  and  very  disagree- 
able fact.  We  had  prepared  ourselves 
for  all  kinds  of  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary hardships ;  but  wo  had  never  im- 
agined that  the  exploration  of  this 
region  would  involve  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  being  offered  up  as  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  to  the  savage  deities  of 
native  theology. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  we  ex- 
claimed, "that  they  offer  up  human 
beings  to  their  confounded  gods  ?  V 

"  Certainly,"  responded  our  inform- 
ant, cheerfully ;  "  but,"  he  added,  as  a 
consolatory  refiection,  "they  permit 
their  victims  to  choose  their  own  mode 
of  death,  you  know ;  and  you  can  be 
shot,  speared,  or  have  your  head  knock- 
ed in  with  stones,  just  as  you  may  pre- 
fer |^' 

"  A  very  generous  concession  to  the 
tastes  of  the  victim,"  we  ventured  to 
observe,  as  soon  as  we  recovered  from 
the  efiiects  of  this  astounding  piece  of 
intelligence.  "But  suppose  a  man  is 
conscientiously  opposed  to  all  of  th«9i& 
delightful  alternatives,  and  la  atton^'s 
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prejudioed  in  favor  of  a  natural  death ; 
wouldn't  lie  be  exempt  ?  *' 

Our  friend  shook  his  head  dnbiously, 
as  if  he  were  reluctant  to  shatter  our 
last  hope,  and  yet  felt  it  his  duty  to 
stand  firm  in  his  adherence  to  truth. 

*'The  exemption-laws  of  these  bar- 
barous tribes,''  he  said,  ^*  do  not  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  conscientious  scru- 
ples, and  as  long  as  a  man  has  a  head  to 
be  stoned,  he  is  not  allowed  to  plead 
disability." 

*•  Verily,"  we  thought,  "  the  way  of 
the  explorer  is  hard  1 " 

CQoser  examination  of  our  Eamchadale 
friends  elicited  the  important  fieust,  that 
no  one  of  them  had  ever  witnessed  the 
ceremonies  of  human  sacrifice,  nor  did 
they  know  of  an  instance  which  had 
ocoirred  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation;  but  that  such  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  wandering  tribes 
in  years  gone  by,  they  still  strongly 
afihmed. 

The  Tchucktchis  and  Koraka,  of  whom 
these  startling  facts  were  predicated, 
descended,  probably,  in  some  long-past 
pre-historic  era,  from  the  Tartars  of 
Central  Asia.  At  the  time  of  Wran- 
geli's  explorations  they  still  retained,  in 
a  slightly  modified  form,  the  wandering 
pastoral  habits  of  their  ancestors,  living 
in  tents,  travelling  in  bands,  and  watch- 
ing the  vast  herds  of  reindeer,  which 
constituted  their  wealth,  very  much  as 
did  their  Tartaric  forefathers  long  be- 
fore the  days  of  Genghis  Khan.  Aside, 
however,  from  these  most  general  and 
salient  features  of  their  nomadic  life, 
little  concerning  them  was  known  to 
the  civilized  world.  Ko  Russian  Catlin 
had  yet  been  found,  willing,  in  the  in- 
terests of  science,  to  live  in  their  dark, 
smoky  tents,  subsist  upon  a  sometimes 
scanty  diet  of  frozen  entrails,  and  de- 
pict, with  graphic  pencil,  the  varying 
aspects  of  their  social  life.  No  wan<^- 
ing  tourist,  with  indispensable  ^'Mur- 
ray," had  ever  '^done"  the  Eoraks. 
Akne  and  self-dependent,  they  wan- 
dered, for  centuries,  over  their  snowy 
stapes,  herding  their  deer  and  sacri- 
flchig  dogs  to  their  heathen  gods,  in 
entire  J^caranco  of  any  higher  or  better 


liib  than  that  into  which  they  had  been 
bom.  Despite,  however,  1^  world's 
perdstent  ignorance  of  their  existence, 
and  their  own  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  world's  existence,  they  managed  in 
some  way  to  get  along,  without  ever 
being  brought  to  a  realization  of  thdr 
benighted  condition.  If  they  lacked 
the  culture  of  a  higher  civilization,  they 
avoided  also  its  accompanying  vices, 
and  their  own  rude  principles  of  civil 
and  social  polity  were  better  adapted, 
probably,  to  their  peculiar  life,  than  all 
the  generalizations  of  modem  philoso- 
phy. The  wants  incident  to  he  com- 
plex and  artificial  relations  of  civilized 
Ufe,  never  suggested  themselves  to  the 
simple  Korak,  who,  by  proportioning 
his  desires  to  his  necessities  and  his  am- 
bition to  his  capacity,  attained  the  trae 
end  of  all  philosophy. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouraging 
reports  of  the  Russians  and  Eamcha- 
dales  in  Petropavlovski,  preparations 
for  our  northem  joumey  went  steadily 
on ;  and  with  the  falling  leaves  of  early 
autumn,  we  rode  out  over  the  grassy 
hills  which  encircled  the  village,  and 
turned  our  faces  toward  the  land  of  the 
wandering  Eoraks.  Our  prospective 
immolation,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
cast  no  shadow  of  despondency  over 
the  brightness  of  our  present  life. 
Youth  and  health  are  proverbially  hope- 
flil,  and  our  trast  in  Providence  was 
sustained  and  justified  by  the  shining 
barrels  of  the  revolvers  which  hung  at 
our  belts,  and  which,  we  felt  confident, 
would  prove  eflicacious  in  tuming  the 
misguided  Eoraks  iVom  the  error  of 
their  way. 

The  desolate  steppe,  known  to  the 
Eamchadales  as  the  **  Dole,"  over  which 
the  Eorak  tribes  wsnder,  lies  more  than 
six  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Petropavlovski,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Kamchatkan  peninsula  with  the  main 
land.  The  rugged  range  of  volcanic 
mountains,  which  divides  the  peninsula 
longitudinally  into  halves,  breaks  off 
abmptly,  about  the  fifly-ninth  parallel 
of  latitude,  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  leaving 
to  the  north  a  'nide  expanse  of  table- 
land, which  stretches,  in  monotonous 
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nnironnity,  fW>m  the  Okhotsk  to  the 
Pacific,  asd  whose  mbs^-covered  soiface 
iffiDrda  Abundant  food  for  the  reindeer 
of  the  wandering  tribee.  Long  before 
we  reached  the  eouthmost  verge  of  this 
desolate  steppe,  the  stem  winter  of 
northern  latitudes  overtook  ns,  and  we 
exchanged  our  canoes  and  horses  for  the 
dogs  and  dedges  of  the  Eamchadales. 
The  de^  snows  of  early  winter  blocked 
lip  the  mountain  ravines,  and  day  after 
day  we  toOed  slowly  and  wearily  on, 
iHieaking  a  road  with  snow-shoes  for 
our  heavily-loaded  sledges,  and  camping 
at  night  among  the  pines  or  under  the 
abater  of  the  mountain-cliffs. 

Late  one  afternoon  in  November,  as 
the  long  northern  twilight  was  finding 
into  the  peculiar  steely  blue  of  an  Arctic 
night,  our  dogs  toiled  slowly  up  the  last 
summit  of  the  Jamanca  Mountains,  and 
we  looked  down,  from  a  height  of  more 
Hum  two  thousand  feet,  upon  the  dreary 
expanse  of  snow  which  stretched  away 
firom  the  base  of  the  mountains  at  our 
feet  to  the  far  horizon.  It  was  the  land 
of  the  Wandering  Koraks.  A  cold 
breeze  firom  the  sea  swept  across  the 
mountain -top,  soughing  mournfully 
through  the  pines  as  it  pHSsed,  and  in- 
tensifying the  loneliness  and  silence  of 
tiie  white  wintry  landscape.  The  feint 
pale  li^t  of  the  vanishing  sun  still  lin- 
gered upon  the  higher  peaks,  but  the 
gloomy  ravines  below  us,  shaggy  with 
Ibreats  of  larch  and  dense  thickets  of 
trailing  pine,  were  already  gathering 
the  shadows  and  indistinctness  of  night 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  stood  the 
first  encampment  of  Koraks.  We  had 
long  since  learned  to  distrust  the  state- 
ments of  the  Russians  and  Eamchadales 
as  to  the  hostility  of  this  tribe,  and  we 
looked  forward  with  curiosity  and  pleas- 
urable excitement,  rather  than  with  any 
emotion  of  fear,. to  our  first  meeting. 
Their  wild,  isolated  life,  peculiar  and 
barbarous  customs,  and  the  strange 
stories  which  we  had  heard  of  their  sav- 
age religious  rites,  had  invested  them 
in  our  imaginations  with  a  mysterious 
interest,  which  a  little  spice  of  personal 
danger  only  deepened.  As  we  rested 
our  dogs  a  few  moments  upon  the  sum- 


mit  before  commencing  our  descent,  we 
tried  to  discern,  through  the  gathering 
gloom,  the  black  tents,  which  we  knew 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  but 
nothing  save  the  dark  patches  of  trail- 
ing pine  broke  the  dead  white  of  the 
level  steppe.  The  encampment  was 
hidden  by  a  projecting  shoulder  of  the 
mountain. 

The  rising  moon  was  just  throwing 
into  dark,  bold  relief  the  shaggy  oiit- 
lines  of  the  peaks  on  our  right,  as  we 
roused  up  our  dogs  and  plunged  into 
the  throat  of  a  dark  ravine  which  led 
downward  to  the  steppe.  The  decep- 
tive shadows  of  night,  and  the  masses 
of  rock  which  choked  up  the  narrow 
defile,  made  the  descent  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  it  required  all  the  skill  of 
our  practised  drivers  to  avoid  accident 
Clouds  of  snow  flew  from  the  spiked 
poles  with  which  they  vainly  tried  to 
arrest  our  downward  rush;  cries  and 
warning  shouts  from  those  in  advance, 
multiplied  by  the  mountain-echoes,  ex- 
cited our  dogs  to  still  greater  speed, 
until  we  seemed,  as  the  rocks  and  trees 
fiew  past,  to  be  in  the  jaws  of  a  falling 
avalanche,  which  was  carrying  us,  with 
breathless  rapidity,  down  the  dark 
caflon  to  certain  ruin.  Gradually;  how- 
ever, our  speed  slackened,  and  we  came 
out  into  the  moonlight,  on  the  hard, 
wind-packed  snow  of  the  open  steppe. 
Half  an  hour's  brisk  travel  brought  ns 
into  the  supposed  vicinity  of  the  Korak 
encampment;  but  we  saw,  as  yet,  no 
signs  of  either  reindeer  or  tents.  The 
disturbed,  tom-up  condition  of  ihe 
snow  usually  apprises  the  traveller  of 
his  approach  to  the  yourts  of  the 
Koraks,  as  the  reindeer  belonging  to 
the  tribe  range  over  all  the  country 
within  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles, 
and  paw  up  the  snow  in  search  of  the 
moss  which  constitutes  their  food. 
Failing  to  find  any  such  indications,  we 
were  discussing  the  probability  of  our 
having  been  misdirected,  when  sudden- 
ly our  leading-dogs  pricked  up  their 
sharp  ears,  snuffed  eagerly  at  the  wind, 
and,  with  short,  excited  yelps,  made  off 
at  a  dashing  gallop  toward  «k  \o^  )dc^ 
which  lay  almost  at  nghtrangVaft  m^ 
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our  previous  course.  The  driyers  en- 
deavored in  yoin  to  check  the  speed  of 
the  excited  dogs :  their  wolfish  instincts 
were  aroused,  and  all  discipline  was  for- 
gotten as  the  fresh  scent  came  down 
upon  the  wind  from  the  herd  of  rein- 
deer beyond.  A  moment  brought  us  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  before  us,  in 
the  clear  moonlight,  stood  the  dark, 
conical  tents  of  the  Eoraks,  surrounded 
by  a  dense  herd  of  at  least  four  thou- 
sand deer,  whose  branching  antlers  ap- 
peared like  a  forest  of  dry  limbs  around 
the  yourts.  The  dogs  all  gave  voice 
simultaneously,  like  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds in  view  of  the  game,  and  dashed 
tumultuously  down  the  declivity,  re- 
gardless of  the  shouts  of  their  masters 
and  the  menacing  cries  of  three  or  four 
dark  forms,  which  rose  suddenly  up 
fh>m  the  snow  between  them  and  the 
frightened  deer.  Above  the  tumult  I 
could  heard  Dodd^s  voice,  hurling  im- 
precations in  Russian  at  his  yelping 
dogs,  which,  despite  his  most  strenuous 
efforts,  were  dragging  him  and  his  cap- 
sized sledge  across  the  steppe.  The 
vast  body  of  deer  wavered  a  moment, 
and  then  broke  into  a  wild  stampede, 
with  dogs,  drivers,  and  Eorak  sentinels 
in  full  pursuit. 
Not  desirous  of  becoming  involved  in 
.  the  971^2^,  I  sprang  from  my  sledge,  and 
watched  the  confused  crowd  as  it  swept, 
with  shout,  bark,  and  halloo,  across  the 
plain.  The  whole  encampment,  which 
had  seemed,  in  its  quiet  loneliness,  to  be 
deserted,  was  now  startled  into  instant 
activity.  Dark  forms  issued  suddenly 
firom  the  tents,  and,  grasping  the  long 
spears  which  stood  upright  in  the  snow 
by  the  doorway,  joined  in  the  chase, 
shouting  and  hurling  lassos  of  walrus- 
hide  at  the  dogs,  with  the  hope  of  stop- 
ping their  pursuit.  The  clattering  of 
thousands  of  antlers  dashed  together  in 
the  confusion  of  flight,  the  hurried  beat 
of  countless  hoofs  upon  the  hard  snow, 
the  deep  hoarse  barks  of  the  startled 
deer,  and  the  unintelligible  cries  of  the 
Koraks  as  they  tried  to  rally  their 
panic-stricken  herd,  created  a  Pande- 
monium of  discordant  sounds,  which 
coald  he  heard  far  and  wide  through 


the  still,  frosty  atmosphere  of  night.  It 
resembled  more  a  midnight  attack  of 
Oomanches  upon  a  hostile  camp  than 
the  peacefU  arrival  of  three  or  four 
American  travellers,  and  I  listened  with 
astonishment  to  the  wild  uproar  of 
alarm  which  we  had  unintcnitionally 
aroused.  The  tumult  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  as  it  swept  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  dogs,  exhausting  the  un- 
natural strength  which  excitement  had 
temporarily  given  them,  yielded  reluct- 
antly to  the  control  of  their  drivers,  and 
turned  toward  the  tents.  Dodd's  dogs, 
panting  with  the  violence  of  their  ex- 
ertions, limped  sullenly  back,  casting 
longing  glances  occasionally  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  deer,  as  if  they  more  than 
half  repented  the  weakness  which  had 
led  them  to  abandon  the  chase. 

"  Why  didn^t  you  stop  them  ?  "  I  in- 
quired of  Dodd,  laughingly.  "  A  driver 
of  your  experience  ought  to  have  better 
control  of  his  team  than  thaf 

'^  Stop  them  I "  he  exclaimed,  with  an 
aggrieved  air ;  ^*  Pd  like  to  see  you  stop 
them  with  a  rawhide  lasso  round  your 
neck,  and  a  big  Korak  hauling  like  a 
steam  windlass  on  the  other  end  of  it. 
It's  all  very  well  to  jump  from  your 
*  nart,'  and  cry,  *  Stop  them ; '  but  when 
the  barbarians  haul  you  off  the  rear-end 
of  your  sledge,  as  if  you  were  a  wild 
animal,  what  course  would  your  sublime 
wisdom  suggest  ?  I  believe  Pve  got  the 
mark  of  a  lasso  round  my  neck  now ; " 
and  he  felt  cautiously  about  his  ears  for 
the  impression  of  a  seal-skin  thong. 

As  soon  as  the  deer  had  been  gath- 
ered together  and  a  guard  placed  over 
them,  the  Koraks  crowded  curiously 
around  the  visitors  who  had  entered  so 
unceremoniously  their  quiet  camp,  and 
inquired,  through  our  interpreter,  who 
we  were  and  what  we  wanted.  A  wild, 
picturesque  group  they  made,  as  the 
moonlight  streamed  white  and  clear 
into  their  swarthy  faces,  and  glittered 
upon  the  metallic  ornaments  about  their 
persons  and  the  polished  blades  of  their 
long  spears.  Their  high  cheek-bones, 
bold  alert  eyes,  and  straight  coal-black 
hair,  suggested  an  intimate  relationship 
with  our  own  Indians ;  but  the  resem- 
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blance  went  no  farther.  Most  of  their 
faces  wore  an  expression  of  bold,  frank 
honesty,  which  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  our  western  Uibes,  and  which  we 
instinctively  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  friendliness  and  good 
faith.  Contrary  to  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  northern  savages,  they  were 
athletic,  able-bodied  men,  fully  up  to 
the  average  height  of  Americans.  Heavy 
"  kuchliinkas,*^  or  hunting-shirts  of  spot- 
ted deerskin,  confined  about  the  waist 
with  a  belt,  and  fringed  round  the  bot- 
tom with  the  long  black  hair  of  the 
wolverine,  covered  their  bodies  from 
the  neck  to  the  knee,  omamcuted  here 
and  there  with  strings  of  small  colored 
beads,  tassels  of  scarlet  leather,  and  bits 
of  polished  metal.  Fur  pantaloons,  long 
boots  of  sealskin  coming  up  to  the 
thigh,  and  foxskin  hoods,  with  the  ears 
of  the  animal  standing  erect  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  completed  the  cos- 
tume, which,  notwithstanding  its  "bizarre 
efEect,  had  yet  a  certain  picturesque 
adaptation  to  the  equally  strange  fea- 
tures of  the  moonlight  scene. 

Leaving  our  Cossack  MercnofT,  second- 
ed by  the  major,  to  explain  our  business 
and  wants,  Dodd  and  I  strolled  away, 
to  make  a  critical  inspection  of  the  en- 
campment. It  consisted  of  four  large 
conical  tents,  built  apparently  of  a 
framework  of  poles,  and  covered  with 
loose  reindeer  skins,  confined  in  their 
places  by  long  thongs  of  seal  or  walrus 
hide,  which  were  stretched  tightly  over 
them  from  the  apex  of  the  cone  to  the 
ground.  They  seemed,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  ill  calculated  to  withstand  the  storms 
which  in  winter  sweep  down  across  this 
steppe  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  sub- 
sequent experience  proved  that  the 
severest  gales  cannot  tear  them  ^om 
their  fastenings.  Neatly  -  constructed 
sledges  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  were 
scattered  here  and  there  upon  the  snow, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  pack-saddles 
for  the  reindeer  were  piled  up  in  a  sym- 
metrical wall  near  the  largest  tent.  Fin- 
ishing our  examination,  and  feeling 
rather  "  bored  "  by  the  society  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  Koraks,  who  had  constituted 
themselves  a  sort  of  supervisory  com- 


mittee to  watch  our  motions,  we  re- 
turned to  the  spot  where  the  represent- 
atives of  civilization  and  barbarism 
were  conducting  their  negotiations. 
They  had  apparently  come  to  an  amica- 
ble understanding;  for,  upon  our  ap- 
proach, a  tall  native  with  shaven  head 
stepped  out  from  the  throng,  and,  lead- 
ing the  way  to  the  largest  tent,  lifted  a 
curtain  of  skin,  and  exposed  to  view  a 
dark  hole  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  which  he  motioned  to  us  to 
enter. 

Now,  if  there  was  any  branch  of 

V 's  Siberian  education  upon  which 

he  especially  prided  himself,  it  was  ^is 
proficiency  in  crawling  down  chimneys 
and  into  small  holes.  Persevering  prac- 
tice had  given  him  a  flexibility  of  back 
and  a  peculiar  sinuosity  of  movement 
which  we  might  admire  but  could  not 
imitate;  and,  although  the  distinction 
was  not  perhaps  an  altogether  desirable 
one,  he  was  invariably  selected  to  ex- 
plore all  the  dark  holes  and  undeigoand 
passages  (miscalled  doors)  which  came 
in  our  way.  This  seemed  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  of  the  many  different 
styles  of  entrance  which  we  had  ob- 
served;   but  V ,   assuming    as    an 

axiom  that  no  part  of  his  body  could 
be  greater  than  the  (w)hole,  dropped 
into  a  horizontal  position,  and,  request- 
ing Dodd  to  give  his  feet  an  initial 
shove,  crawled  cautiously  in.  A  few 
seconds  of  breathless  silence  succeeded 
his  disappearance,  when,  supposing  that 
all  must  be  right,  I  insinuated  my  head 
into  the  aperture,  and  crawled  warily 
after  him.    The  darkness  was  profound ;. 

but  guided  by  V 's  breathing,  I  was^ 

making  very  fair  progress,  when  sud- 
denly a  savage  snarl  and  a  startling  yelt 
came  out  of  the  gloom  in  front,  followed' 
instantly  by  the  most  substantial  part 

of  V 's  body,  which  struck  me,  with- 

the  force  of  a  battering-ram,  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  caused  me,  with  the 
liveliest  apprehensions  of  ambuscade 
and  massacre,  to  back  precipitately  out. 

V ,  with  the  awkward  retrograde 

movements  of  a  disabled  crab,  speedily 
followed. 

'^  What  in  the  name  ot  C^Q(tl  \&  \3cl<i6 
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matter  t"  demanded  Dodd,  as  he  ex- 
tricated Y'^— *s  head  from  the  folds  of 
the  skin-curtain  in  which  it  had  become 
enyeloped.  **  Ton  back  out  as  if  Shai- 
tan  and  all  his  imps  were  after  you.^' 

"You    don't    suppose,"    responded 

Y ,  with  excited  gestures,  **  that  Pm 

going  to  stay  in  that  hole  and  be  eaten 
up  by  Eorak  dogs?  If  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  go  in,  IVe  got  discretion 
enough  to  know  when  to  come  out. — 
I  dont  believe  the  hole  leads  anywhere, 
anyhow,"  he  added,  apologetically; 
"  and  it's  all  fhll  of  dogs." 

With  a  quick  perception  of  Y 's 

difficulties  and  a  grin  of  amusement  at 
his  discomfiture,  our  Eorak  guide  en- 
tered the  hole,  exorcised  with  a  few 
cabalistic  words  the  dog-fiends  which 
haunted  its  gloomy  recesses,  and,  throw- 
ing up  an  inner  curtain,  allowed  the 
red  light  of  the  blazing  fire  to  stream 
through. 

Crawling  slowly  on  hands  and  knees 
a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet, 
through  the  low  doorway,  we  entered 
the  liu'ge,  open  circle  in  the  interior  of 
the  tent.  A  crackling  fire  of  resinous 
pine-boughs  burned  brightly  upon  the 
ground  in  the  centre,  illuminating  redly 
the  framework  of  black,  glossy  poles, 
and  flickering  fitfully  over  the  dingy 
skins  of  the  roof,  and  the  swarthy,  tat- 
tooed faces  of  the  women  who  squatted 
around.  A  large  copper  kettle,  filled 
y/nitk  some  mixture  of  questionable  odor 
and  iqypearance,  hung  over  the  blaze, 
and  furnished  occupation  to  a  couple 
of  skinny,  bare-armed  women,  who  with 
the  same  sticks  were  alternately  stirring 
its  contents,  poking  the  fire,  and  knock- 
ing over  the  head  two  or  three  ill-con- 
ditioned but  inquisitive  dogs.  The 
smoke,  which  rose  lazily  from  the  fire, 
hung  in  a  blue,  clearly-defined  cloud 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  divid- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  the  tent  into  a 
lower  stratum  of  comparatively  clear  air, 
and  an  upper  doud-region,  where  smoke, 
vapor,  and  ill  odors  contended  for  su- 
premacy. The  location  of  the  little 
pure  air  which  the  yourt  afforded  made 
-the  boyish  feat  of  standing  upon  one's 
head  a  very  desirable  accomplishment, 


and,  as  the  pungent  smoke  filled  my  eyes 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else  ex- 
cept tears,  I  suggested  to  Dodd  that  he 
reverse  the  respective  positions  of  his 
head  and  feet,  and  try  it;  he  would 
escape  the  smoke  and  sparks  from  the 
fire,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a  new 
and  curious  optical  effect.  With  the 
sneer  of  contempt  which  always  met 
even  my  most  valuable  suggestions,  he 
replied  that  I  might  try  my  own  experi- 
ments ;  and,  throwing  himself  down  at 
full  length  upon  the  ground,  he  engaged 
in  the  interesting  diversion  of  making 

faces  at  a  Eorak  baby.    Y 's  time, 

as  soon  as  his  eyes  recovered  a  little 
from  the  effects  of  the  smoke,  was  about 
equally  divided  between  preparations 
for  our  evening  meal  and  revcngefril 
blows  at  the  stray  dogs  which  ventured 
in  his  vicinity ;  while  the  major,  who 
was  probably  the  most  usefully  em- 
ployed of  the  party,  negotiated  for  the 
exclusive  possession  of  a  "  polog." 

The  temperature  of  a  Eorak  tent  in 
winter  seldom  ranges  above  20®  or  25® 
Fahr.,  and  as  continuous  exposure  to 
such  a  degree  of  cold  would  be  at  least 
very  disagreeable,  the  Eoraks  have  con- 
structed, around  the  inner  circumference 
of  the  tent,  small  air-tight  apartments, 
called  pologs,  which  are  separated  one 
from  another  by  skin-curtains,  and 
which  combine  the  advantages  of  ex- 
clusiveness  with  the  desirable  lumiry 
of  greater  warmth.  These  pologs  arc 
about  four  feet  in  height  and  six  or 
eight  feet  in  width  and  length.  They 
are  made  of  the  heaviest  fUrs,  sewn 
carefully  together  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  are  warmed  and  lighted  by  a  rude 
lamp  of  seal-oil  and  moss.  The  law  of 
compensation,  however,  which  pervades 
all  nature,  makes  itself  felt  even  in  the 
pologs  of  a  Eorak  yourt ;  and  for  the 
greater  degree  of  warmth,  is  exacted 
the  penalty  of  a  closer,  smokier  atmos- 
phere. The  flaming  wick  of  the  lamp, 
which  floats  like  a  tiny  burning  ship  in 
a  miniature  lake  of  rancid  oil,  absorbs 
the  vital  air  of  the  polog,  and  returns 
it  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
black,  oily  smoke,  and  sickening  odors. 
In  defiance,  however,  of  all  the  known 
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principles  of  hygiene,  this  vitiated  at- 
mosphere seems  to  be  healthy,  or,  to 
state  the  case  negatively,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  its  unhealthiness. 
'Hie  Korak  women,  who  spend  almost 
the  whole  of  their  time  in  these  pologs, 
live  generally  to  an  advanced  age,  and, 
except  a  noticeable  tendency  to  angular 
oatlines  and  skinniness,  there  is  nothing 
to  distiuignish  them  physically  from  the 
old  women  of  other  countries.  It  was 
not  without  what  I  supposed  to  be  a 
well-founded  apprehension  of  suffoca- 
tion that  I  slept,  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
Korak  yourt ;  but  like  the  fear  of  freez* 
ing  to  death  in  an  outdoor  temperature 
of  63^,  my  uneasiness  proved  to  be  en- 
tirely groundless,  and  gradually  wore 
away. 

With  a  view  to  escape  from  the  crowd 
of  Eoraks  who  squatted  around  us  on 
the  earthen  floor,  and  whose  watchful 
cariosity  had  become  irksome,  Dodd 
and  I  lifted  up  the  fur-curtain  of  the 
polog  which  the  major's  diplomacy  had 
secured,  and  crawled  in  to  await  the 
advent  of  supper.  The  inquisitive  Ko- 
raks,  unable  to  find  room  in  the  narrow 
polog  for  the  whole  of  their  bodies,  lay 
down,  to  the  number  of  nine,  on  the 
outside,  and,  poking  their  ugly  half- 
shaven  heads  under  the  curtain,  resumed 
their  silent  supervision.  The  appear- 
ance, in  a  row,  of  nine  disembodied 
heads,  whose  staring  eyes  rolled  with 
synchronous  motion  from  side  to  side  as 
we  moved,  was  so  ludicrous  that  we  in- 
voluntarily burst  into  laughter.  A  re- 
sponsive smile  instantly  appeared  upon 
each  of  the  nine  swarthy  faces,  whose 
simultaneous  concurrence  in  the  expres- 
mon  of  every  emotion,  suggested  the 
idea  of  some  huge  monster  with  nine 
heads  and  but  one  consciousness.  Act- 
ing upon  Dodd's  suggestion  that  we  try 
and  smoke  them  out,  I  took  my  brier- 
wood  pipe  from  my  pocket,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  light  it,  with  one  of  those 
peculiar  snapping  lucifers  which  were 
among  our  most  cherished  relics  of  civ- 
ilization. As  the  match,  with  a  minia- 
ture f nsilade  of  sharp  reports,  burst  into 
flame,  the  nine  startled  heads  instantly 
disappeared,  and  beyond  the  curtain 


we  could  hear  a  chorus  of  long-drawn 
"  ty-e-e-e-'s  **  from  the  astonished  na- 
tives, folloT?ed  by  a  perfect  Babel  of 
animated  comments  upon  this  diabolical 
method  of  producing  fire.  Fearful, 
however,  of  losing  some  other  equally 
striking  manifestation  of  the  white 
men's  supernatural  power,  the  heads 
soon  returned,  reinforced  by  several 
others  which  the  report  of  the  won- 
derful occurrence  had  attracted.  The 
fabled  watchfulness  of  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
scrutiny  to  which  we  were  now  subject- 
ed. Every  wreath  of  curling  smoke 
which  rose  firom  our  pipes  was  watched 
by  the  staring  eyes,  as  intently  as  if  it 
were  some  deadly  vapor  from  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  which  would  shortly  burst 
into  report  and  flame.  A  loud  and 
vigorous  sneeze  from  Dodd  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  second  panic-stricken  with- 
drawal of  the  row  of  heads,  and  another 
comparison  of  respective  experiences 
ouside  the  curtain.  It  was  laughable 
enough ;  but,  tired  of  being  stared  at, 
and  anxious  for  something  to  eat,  we 
crawled  out  of  our  polog,  and  watched 
with  unassumed  interest  the  prepara- 
tion of  supper.  Out  of  a  little  pine  box, 
which  contained  our  telegraphic  instru- 
ments, V had  improvised  a  sort  of 

rude,  legless  mess-table,  which  he  was 
employed  in  covering  with  cakes  of 
hard  bread,  slices  of  raw  bacon,  and 
tumblers  *of  steaming  tea :  these  were 
the  luxuries  of  civilization,  and  beside 
them,  on  the  ground,  in  a  long  wooden 
trough  and  an  exaggerated  bowl  of  the 
same  material,  were  the  corresponding 
delicacies  of  barbarism.  As  to  their 
nature  and  composition,  we  could  of 
course  give  only  a  wild  conjecture ;  but 
the  appetites  of  weary  travellers  are  not 
very  discriminating,  and  we  seated  our- 
selves, like  Cross-legged  Turks,  on  the 
ground  between  the  trough  and  the  in- 
strament-box,  determined  to  prove  our 
appreciation  of  Korak  hospitality  by 
eating  every  thing  which  offered  itself. 
The  bowl,  with  its  strange-looking  con- 
tents, arrested,  of  course,  the  attention 
of  the  observant  Dodd ;  and,  poVun^  V^ 
inquiringly  with  a  lonj^-handled  w^oon. 
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he  tamed  to  V ,  who,  as  di^  de 

euUine^  was  supposed  to  know  all  about 
it,  and  demanded, 

"  What's  this  you've  got  ? " 

"  That  ? "  answered  V j  promptly, 

"  that's  hasty  pudding." 

^'  Hasty  nonsense  I  It  looks  more  like 
the  material  out  of  which  the  Children 
of  Israel  made  bricks. — ^They  don't 
seem  to  have  wanted  |br  straw,  either," 
he  added,  as  he  fished  up  several  stems 
of  long,  dried  grass.  **  What  is  it,  any- 
how ? " 

"  That,"  said  V ,  learnedly,  is  the 

celebrated  '  lamuk  chi  a  la  Poosterclsk,'  ^ 
the  national  dish  of  the  Eoraks,  con- 
cocted from  the  original  recipe  of  His 
Excellency  Oottoot  Ootkoo  Minyegeel- 
kin,  Grand  Hereditary  Tyon,  and  Vwe- 
sokee  Prevoskodeetclstvo  of  the  Korak 
people,  who — " 

^^Hold  on  I"  exclaimed  Dodd,  with 
a  deprecating  gesture ;  "  that's  enough. 
'  ni  eat  it ;  but  if  it  isn't  good,  Fll  make 
a  summary  example  of  the  very  next 
*  Grand  Hereditary  Tyon '  whom  I  come 
across,  just  as  a  warning  to  the  rest  not 
to  trifle  with  American  stomachs." 

Taking  out  a  half-spoonful  of  the 
dark,  viscid  mass,  with  three  or  four 
pendant  straws,  he  put  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Well,"  said  we,  expectantly,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  what  does  it  taste 
Uke  ? " 

"  Like  the  mud-pies  of  infancy,"  re- 
plied Dodd,  sententiously^  "a  little 
salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  and  a  good  deal 
of  meat  and  flour,  with  a  few  well- 
selected  vegetables,  would  probably  im- 
prove it;  but  it  isn't  particularly  bad 
as  it  is." 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  rather 
equivocal  recommendation,  I  tasted  it. 
Aside  from  a  peculiar  earthy  flavor,  it 
had  nothing  about  it  which  was  either 
pleasant  or  disagreeable.  Its  qualities 
were  all  negative  except  its  grassiness, 
which  alone  gave  character  and  consist- 
ency to  the  mass. 

This  mixture,  known  among  the 
Eoraks  as  "  manyalla,"  is  eaten  by  all 
the  Siberian  tribes  as  a  substitute  for 
bread,  and  is  the  nearest  approximation 
which  native  ingenuity  can  make  to  the 


staff  of  life.  It  is  valued,  I  am  told, 
more  for  its  medicinal  virtues  than  for 
its  own  intrinsic  excellence;  and  my 
limited  experience  has  fully  prepared 
me  to  believe  the  statement.  Its  origi- 
nal elements  are  clotted  blood,  grease, 
and  half-digested  moss,  taken  from  the 
stomach  of  the  reindeer,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  undergone  some  essential 
change  which  fits  it  for  human  con- 
sumption. These  curious  and  hetero- 
geneous ingredients  are  boiled  up  to- 
gether, with  a  few  handfuls  of  dried 
grass,  to  give  the  mixture  consisten- 
cy, and  the  dark  mass  is  then  moulded 
into  small  loaves,  and  frozen  for  future 
use. 

Our  host  was  evidently  desirous  of 
treating  us  with  every  civility,  and  as  a 
mark  of  especial  consideration,  bit  off 
several  choice  morsels  from  the  large 
cube  of  venison  in  his  grimy  hand,  and, 
taking  them  from  his  mouth,  offered 
them  to  me.  I  waived  graciously  the 
implied  compliment,  and  indicated 
Dodd  as  the  proper  recipient  of  such 
attentions ;  but  the  latter  revenged  him- 
self by  requesting  an  old  woman  to 
bring  me  some  raw  tallow,  which,  he 
soberly  assured  her,  constituted  my  only 
food  when  at  home.  My  indignant  de- 
nials in  English  were  not  understood, 
and  the  woman,  delighted  to  find  an 
American  whose  tastes  corresponded  so 
closely  with  her  own,  brought  the  tal- 
low. I  was  a  helpless  victim,  and  I 
could  only  add  this  last  offence  to  the 
long  list  of  grievances  which  stood  to 
Dodd's  credit,  and  which  I  hoped  some- 
time to  settle  in  friU. 

Supper,  in  the  social  economy  of  the 
Koraks,  is  emphatically  the  meal  of  the 
day.  Around  the  kettle  of  **  manyalla," 
or  the  trough  of  reindeer-meat,  gather 
the  men  of  the  band,  who,  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  have  been  absent, 
and  who,  between  the  mouthfuls  of  meat 
or  moss,  discuss  the  simple  subjects  of 
thought  which  their  isolated  life  affords. 
We  availed  ourselves  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  learn  something  of  the  tribes 
who  inhabited  the  country  to  the  north- 
ward and  the  reception  which  we  would 
probably  meet. 
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The  statement  of  the  Eamchadalei), 
that  the  Koraka  murdered  all  their  old 
people  whom  sickneas  or  the  infirmities 
of  age  unfitted  for  the  hardships  of  a 
nomadic  life,  we  fomid  to  be  folly  con- 
firmed ;  but  we  were  assured  that,  not- 
withstanding this  terrible  custom,  the 
tribe  generally  was  hospitable  and  kind- 
hearted,  and  that  we  might  travel  with 
entire  safety  through  any  part  of  the 
Korak  territory.  They  urged,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  crime,  the  consent  of  the 
Tictim  to  his  own  murder,  and  his  use- 
lessness  and  unhappiness  if  permitted  to 
liye,  and  seemed  to  consider  it,  very 
coolly,  as  rather  a  meritorious  action  to 
put  an  aged  man  out  of  his  misery.  As 
our  host  expatiated  with  cold-blooded 
minuteness  upon  the  different  methods 
of  putting  a  man  to  death,  I  thought 
of  De  Quincey's  celebrated  essay  upon 
**  Murder  Considered  as  one  of  the  Fine 


Arts,"  and  of  the  field  which  a  Korak 
encampment  would  afibrd  to  his  "  So- 
ciety of  Connoisseurs  in  Murder."  One 
of  our  comrades,  who  subsequently  wit- 
nessed the  ceremonies  of  execution,  gave 
me  a  fuller  account  of  the  custom.  It 
is  a  mournful  illustration  of  the  fallibil- 
ity of  conscience  as  a  guide,  when  it  is 
left  to  discover,  by  its  own  unaided 
efforts,  what  is  right. 

Our  host,  who  was  the  "  Tyon,"  or 
chief  of  the  band,  promised  to  transport 
us  with  his  reindeer  to  the  next  encamp- 
ment, on  the  following  morning;  and 
we  crawled  once  more  into  our  polog 
to  sleep.  A  voice  in  another  part  of  the 
yourt  was  singing  a  low,  melancholy 
air  in  a  minor  key  as  I  closed  my  eyes, 
and  the  sad,  oft-repeated  refrain,  so 
different  from  ordinary  music,  invested 
with  peculiar  loneliness  and  strangeness 
my  first  night  in  a  Korak  tent. 


-♦♦♦- 


TREASURE. 


A  CHBISTHAS  8T0RT  OF  THE  HUDSON  HIGHLANDS. 


In  the  very  depth  of  the  terrible  win- 
ter of  1779-80,  and  in  "  the  dead  waste 
and  middle  of  the  night,^'  Tobias  Peudy 
first  saw  the  light  of  earth.  His  father, 
a  private  in  the  Connecticut  line,  had 
been  wounded  in  one  of  the  earlier  bat- 
tles of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and, 
through  unskilfulness  of  treatment  and 
subsequent  exposure,  the  hurt  had  re- 
sulted in  a  very  stiff  leg,  thus  disquali- 
fying him  for  further  military  service. 
He  was,  accordingly,  discharged — as  it 
happened,  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hud- 
son. Having  no  very  close  ties  at  home, 
he  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  sup- 
porting himself  as  best  he  might,  by 
wood-chopping  and  the  like.  He  soon 
married  a  girl  in  the  vicinity,  who  was 
of  New  England  descent.  Indeed,  that 
district  of  the  Highlands  which  has 
been,  at  various  times,  styled  the  South 


Precinct  of  Dutchess  County,  Fredericks- 
burgh  Precinct,  and  finally  (as  it  still 
remains)  Putnam  County,  was  originally 
settled  from  the  Puritan  hive.  The 
Dutchmen,  sailing  up  the  river,  eschewed 
the  rough  mountain-lands ;  but  into  the 
fat  valleys  of  the  Croton  tributaries  the 
errant  children  of  the  East  came  troop- 
ing with  eager  eye  and  watering  mou^. 
From  that  quarter  they  pushed  their  set- 
tlements across  the  county,  until  they 
reached  the  river.  The  character  of  the 
people,  therefore,  has,  up  to  the  present 
day,  in  a  measure  retained  the  impress 
of  this  type,  though  modified  by  the 
more  liberal  tone  of  New  York  senti- 
ment. 

The  whole  of  what  is  now  Putnam 
County  was  at  first  included  in  a  single 
patent ;  and  the  land,  up  to  the  Revo- 
lution, almost  as  a  matter  ot  coura^^tA 
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held  in  tenancy.  The  river-region,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  farms  opposite 
West  Point,  was  an  ahnost  nnhroken 
wilderness ;  the  roads  being  few,  and 
scarcely  more  than  the  old  Indian 
trails  widened  and  smoothed  a  little. 
While  the  contest  was  pending,  the 
patriot  forces  cantoned  along  the  river 
had  stripped  the  hill-sides  of  wood; 
but  this  was  about  all  of  improvement 
(if  such  it  can  be  called)  that  could  be 
descried  from  the  water. 

During  the  war,  seeing  that  the  own- 
ers of  this  great  estate  had  espoused  the 
British  side  of  the  quarrel,  and  were 
exiles  with  the  British  army,  the  lands, 
as  one  may  say,  belonged  to  nobody. 
And  so  Peudy,  senior,  set  himself  down 
as  a  squatter,  with  never  a  soul  to  inter- 
fere. 

What  determined  his  choice  it  is  im- 
possible to  guess ;  but  his  selection  of  a 
homestead  was  at  least  singular.  A 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Hudson- 
Highlands  is  a  high-lying  valley  be- 
tween two  ridges,  dipping  gradually  for 
a  mile  or  so  toward  the  river,  and  then 
pitching  into  it  with  a  rapid  and  almost 
precipitous  descent  In  one  of  these 
long  and  narrow  troughs,  between  the 
peaks  of  Bull  Hill  and  Breakneck,  well- 
lifted  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  for- 
mer, Peudy  set  up  his  tent,  or,  to  speak 
more  by  the  letter,  built  a  log-hut 
Here  he  cut  away  the  woods  and  made 
a  rude  farm  for  himself,  kept  a  long- 
legged  heifer  or  two  (by  what  mysteri- 
ous means  obtained  tradition  saith  not), 
raised  a  little  buckwheat,  did  chopping 
for  hire  (being  much  addicted  to  the 
axe,  notwithstanding  his  lameness),  and 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth. 

It  was  a  strange  position.  To  the 
southwest  rose  the  rounded  backbone 
of  Bull  Hill ;  to  the  northwest  stood 
out,  grim  and  almost  haggard  against 
the  sky,  the  jagged  outline  of  well- 
named  Breakneck ;  to  the  east,  the  view 
was  closed  in  with  hills  and  woods: 
only  to  the  west,  through  a  gap  between 
the  mountains  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  river,  was  a  single  vista  into  the 
great  world.  Take  it  by  and  large,  it 
was  in  those  days  a  savage  scene. 


Here  was  bom  the  only  child  of  Ama 
and  Ruth  Peudy,  who,  after  the  biblical 
custom  of  his  progenitors  for  sundry 
generations,  was  named  Tobiaa  The 
old  woman  who  assisted  him  into  the 
world  was  moved  to  say,  "^  Kow,  thisll 
be  a  queer  one.'*  Whether  she  had  any 
gift  of  prophecy  is  questionable  enough ; 
but,  certidnly,  there  were  influences 
about  the  child  to  make  him  odd. 
There  is  a  subtle  aldiemy  in  Kature, 
which  works  ingredients  of  blood  and 
brain  to  multiform  requirement:  and 
she  plants  seeds  of  character  which  can- 
not easily  be  choked,  and  whioh  are 
sure  to  germinate  and  grow  luxuriantly 
under  favorable  circumstances. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  society  was  much  disorganized, 
and  f^ll  of  legendary  and  superstitioiis 
lore.  The  little  white-haired  youngster 
heard  more  or  less  of  these  things ;  and, 
as  he  played  about,  uncared-for  and  un- 
watched,  the  surroundings  of  his  home 
sunk  deep  into  his  soul.  He  learned  to 
mark  and  love  the  hourly-changing 
aspects  of  the  scene — the  shadowed  val- 
ley-dawn; the  roseate  peaks  of  mom; 
the  great  gushes  of  glory  from  the  west- 
ering sun  behind  the  hills;  the  tinsel 
touches  of  the  winter  moon;  the  ex- 
quisite gradation  of  the  spring-tide 
tints ;  the  sharper  contrasts  of  the  an- 
tunm  coloring,  of  which  (and  neverthe- 
less) the  curious  haze  makes  harmony 
withal ;  the  weird  shadows  of  lazy  sum- 
mer clouds  upon  the  mountain-sides, 
like  stranded  monsters  of  the  sea  clutch- 
ing an  hundred  acres  in  their  arms  at 
once. 

There  was  no  company  for  him  in 
that  secluded  gorge — no  schooling; 
and  all  tliat  was  taught  to  him,  in  his 
childhood,  was  during  one  winter  which 
he  spent  with  an  aunt  in  the  Fishkill 
valley— enough  to  spell  radely,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  syllable.  When  he  was 
about  ten  years  old,  his  father,  finding 
there  were  now  claimants  to  the  proper- 
ty on  which  he  lived,  by  arrangement 
with  those  owners  moved  to  a  small 
farm  on  what  was,  till  lately,  known  as 
the  Iron  Mountain  road.  Here,  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  years,  the  boy  so  far 
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txteaded  Mb  eduoatioii,  at  a  achool- 
house  about  two  miles  o£^  as  to  enable 
himself  to  read  print,  and  even  "  nm- 
oing-hand^  after  a  fashion:  nay,  he 
actually  advanced  to  that  point  that  he 
eonld  make  a  hieroglyphic  which  passed 
for  his  signature.  This  was  about  alL 
Tet  here  his  mind  expanded,  in  a  meaa- 
ore,  under  the  solicitation  of  a  more 
open  iKQspect  Indeed,  the  outlook 
firom  his  home,  at  this  period,  was  sunny 
and  cheerM  enough  to  have  obliterated 
any,  the  harsher,  impressions  of  his  ear- 
lier days. 

The  soene  was  on  so  grand  a  scale, 
that  %  Icueground  of  dense  woodland, 
fidling  rapidly  from  the  eye,  did  not  in 
any  way  break  up  its  completeness. 
This  forest-ooyered  slope  declined  into 
suoiddle  distance  of  cultivated  ground 
intenspersed  with  groves;  with  head- 
lands jutting  into  the  river  at  one  side, 
snd  bounded  in  that  direction  by  lofty 
hills :  while,  on  the  other  wing,  there 
was  an  interior  country  hemmed  in 
i^^ain  by  eminences,  which  balanced  the 
landscape  saffiei^itly,  without  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  repetitioD.  Oentral  to 
^  ftte  eye  was  led  at  last  over  a  broad 
reach  of  the  river,  boldly  defined  by  the 
massive  altitude  of  Breakneck  and  But- 
ter Hill,  thai  framed  it  upon  each  side, 
and  thence  up  into  a  rich  and  ever- 
risng  scope,  mile  upon  nule,  lengthwise 
on  either  hand,  of  open  region, 

«  White  urn  bcTfOBd,  half  hasj  to  the  ejb, 
Tha  te-off  Katikilla  kisMd  the  ikrthert  sky, 
Ifiai^ed  with  that  their  wring  Uae  of  Una, 
And  dot  tha  vorid  beyond  from  mortal  yiew." 

As  time  wore  on,  'Bias  (as  he  was 
funiliarly  called,  or,  for  short,  'Bi)  took 
to  helping  his  fother  with  the  axe,  for 
which  he  had  a  natural  genius;  and 
soon  he  became,  for  a  young  man,  quite 
a  hero  in  that  line.  One  morning,  the 
name.  Iron  Mountain,  struck  him,  sud- 
denly. Why,  iron?  And,  by  and  by, 
he  learned  from  charcoal-burners  and 
teamsters  what  iron  ore  was,  and  what 
worth.  Thus,  first,  his  destiny  began  to 
wind  itself  about  him. 

One  winter  he  was  engaged  on  a 
^  coaling  job,''  and,  being  now  interest- 
ed in  metals,  made  much  inquiry  of  his 


comrades,  who,  almost  all,  knew  some- 
thing of  these  matters  in  a  far-off  way. 
They  told  him  many  wonderAil  things^ 
the  percentage  of  truth  being  small. 
Unluckily,  one  night,  while  watching 
"  the  pit,"  stories  of  silver-mines  were 
started,  the  which,  though  he  thought 
little  of  them  at  the  time,  sunk  deeply 
into  his  fanciful  mind,  and  made  an- 
other link  in  the  chain  that  was  to  bind 
him  firm  and  fast. 

A  year  or  so  after  this,  his  mother 
died;  and,  within  six  months  there- 
after, his  father  also,  leaving  him  master 
of  the  little  farm,  which,  however,  was 
under  mortgage  to  the  original  owners. 
Thus  bereaved,  be  soon  bethought  him- 
self that  it  would  be  a  good  move — 
economical,  and  in  every  respect  fitting 
—that  he  should  take  to  Aimself  a  wife, 
to  look  after  things  indoorsi  And  he 
did  so.  The  character  and  i^pearance 
of  the  man  were,  at  this  time,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  formed.  He  was  now  about 
twenty-two  or  three ;  small,  rath^  light, 
but  well  proportioned,  with  sandy-yel- 
low hair,  and  snapping,  china-blue  eyes. 
From  his  noticeably  high  and  at  the 
same  time  narrow  forehead,  one  might 
gueis  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  intel- 
lectual £M;ulty,  but  likely  to  be  a  man  of 
one  idea ;  which  was,  in  fact,  his  charac- 
ter. Very  persistent  he  was,  too,  about  a 
notion,  when  once  in  his  head.  Blood 
combining  with  the  infiuences  of  his 
childhood,  he  had  grown  up  into  a  good 
example  of  one  form  of  New  England 
development — shut  in  upon  one  side  by 
a  shrewd,  hard,  money-getting  lust  of 
advancement  in  life ;  expanded,  on  the 
other,  into  that  spiritual  mysticism 
which  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
class,  and  which  leads  them  into  so 
many  wayward  epidemics  of  excite- 
ment. 

Children — ^two,  a  boy  and  a  giri — 
came  with  time.  'Bias  was  a  fidthftil 
husband  and  kind  father.  If  he  had 
a  fault,  it  was  the  greed  of  accumula- 
tion. Unluckily,  the  wife  was  cursed 
with  the  same  ambition  ;  so  that  they 
stinted  themselves  and  family.  To  be 
sure,  they  had  the  excuse  that  the  farm 
was  mortgaged,  and  nothing  ^^  ^^ 
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till  that  was  clear.  To  this  object,  then, 
of  dischargiDg  the  indebtedness,  they 
devoted  theniselyes;  and,  for  a  "while, 
all  promised  well.  One  payment  of 
principal  had  been  made  on  account 
and  a  good  start  made  on  the  next  ac- 
cumulation, when,  one  windy  day  in 
March,  as  'Bias  was  coming  home  across 
the  hills  from  a  distant  wood-lot  where 
he  had  been  at  work,  he  struck  his  toe 
against  a  bit  of  stone  in  the  way,  and, 
turning  to  look  at  what  he  had  stum- 
bled over,  saw  a  little  projecting  knob 
of  shining  mineral  Kicking  it  out  of 
the  ground  with  his  heavy  boot,  he 
thought  to  himself: — ^Tll  take  it  home 
to  amuse  the  children. 

When  he  produced  his  prize,  the  wife 
naturally  asked  him  what  it  was. 

"  Trea0ure,'^answered  'Bias,  half  in- 
advertently. 

'^  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  she. 

"Silver  ore,  to  be  sure,"  was  the 
.aughing  reply. 

When  the  children  hnd  tired  of  the 
plaything  and  had  been  put  to  bed, 
'Bias  picked  up  the  stone,  and,  setting  it 
on  the  narrow  shelf  over  the  fireplace, 
said,  jokingly, 

"There,  old  woman;  that's  for  a 
sign  we're  goin'  to  be  rich." 

Next  morning  it  caught  his  attention 
again,  and  he  laughed  once  more  about 
the  thing.  And  so,  more  than  once, 
day  after  day.  Then  he  called  it  his 
"  prophecy."  Look  now,  how  cobwebs 
grow  around  a  man,  till  they  are  cables 
that  he  cannot  break !  The  stone  on 
the  shelf,  by  slow  yet  sure  degrees, 
achieved  a  fiiscination  over  the  human 
soul,  so  that  he  would  lie  awake  o' 
nights,  and  fancy  he  could  see  it  shining 
there.  He  gradually  became  serious 
over  his  idle  talk;  and  the  thought 
struck  him,— Why  not  silver,  then  ?  He 
took  fire  on  the  imaginative  side.  Away 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  people  brood 
over  ideas.  He  put  questions,  but  with 
caution,  and  found  legends  enough  to 
feed  his  fantasy.  He  began  to  neg- 
lect his  work  and  ramble  hither  and 
thither,  looking  at  old  openings  of 
mines,  and  such  places.  By  and  by  he 
made  a  confidant  of  his  wife,  announc- 


ing that  there  W€U  silver  to  be  found  in 
the  Highlands^if  one  only  had  the  luck. 

To  do  the  poor  woman  justice,  she 
battled  all  she  could  against  his  incipi- 
ent madness.  A  great  future  of  misery 
rose  before  her,  which  she  vainly  strove 
to  avert.  'Bias  did  nothing  steadily 
any  more.  One  day  the  notion  occur- 
red to  him  to  search  for  the  place  where 
he  had  chanced  upon  the  stone.  He 
could  not  fix  it  exactly ;  but,  hunting 
about  in  the  vicinity,  came  upon  an  old 
excavation,  in  a  ledge  of  rock,  with  a 
heap  of  refuse  fragments  close  at  hand. 
Taking  one  of  these  pieces,  he  visited  a 
man  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was 
known  to  be  familiar  with  iron  ores. 

"  Any  iron  in  this,  'Bias  ?  About  as 
much  as  there  is  silver." 

"And  how  much  is  that?"   asked- 
'Bias,  with  affected  unconcern. 

"  Not  enough  to  pay  for  the  work- 
ing," was  the  indifferent  reply. 

80  'Bias  left,  disappointed  at  first; 
but  presently  began,  with  perverse 
acuteness,  to  argue : — ^^'  He  said  there  was 
not  enough  iem  to  pay  for  workin'; 
but  he  didn't  say  so  of  the  silver.** 
Ashamed  of  consulting  any  body  else' ' 
of  his  acquaintance,  for  fear  of  being 
laughed  at,  he  managed  to  ascertain  the 
name  and  address  of  a  respectable  min- 
eralogist in  New  York,  and  determined 
to  go  to  him. 

Making  an  excuse  to  his  wife,  about 
buying  some  tools  for  the  farm,  he 
sought  this  gentleman;  and,  bring^ing 
out  his  specimens,  one  by  one,  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  them  pronounced 
worthless.  The  man  of  science  refused 
to  analyze  them.  But,  asking  whence 
they  came,  'Bias  grew  suspicious,  and 
had  much  ado  with  himself  finally  to 
trust  the  great  stone,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  to  the  inspection  of 
the  expert 

"  What  do  you  think  there  is  in  this, 
my  fHend  t "  said  he. 

"Silver,"  answered  'Bias,  with  hesi- 
tation. 

An  amused  smile  flitted  over  the  min- 
eralogist's face ;  and  then,  looking  with 
sad  interest  at  'Bias,  he  said,  kindly,  as 
he  handed  back  the  stone. 
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**  My  poor  fellow,  go  and  buy  lottery- 
dd:ets,  if  you  do  Dot  know  what  else 
to  do  with  your  money ;  but  take  my 
adyice,  and  avoid  mines/* 

It  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  man ;  and  *Bias  went  forth, 
fully  detennined  honestly  to  do  what  he 
had  pretended  it  was  his  intention  to 
do  in  the  city.  But  on  his  way  to  Ful- 
ton Market,  near  which  he  Q^pected  to 
find  what  he  really  wanted,  he  strayed 
into  Frankfort-street.  There,  in  a  leer- 
ing, tamble-<lown  wooden  building,  he 
came  across  one  of  those  nondescript 
establiahments  to  be  found  only  in  great 
dties,  kept  by  men  who  live  in  some 
underhand  way,  always  suspected  of  the 
police,  but  never  getting  within  the 
meshes  of  the  law.  In  the  dirty  win- 
daw  hung  a  retort  or  two,  with  a  few 
crestfallen  instruments ;  and  the  picture 
was  finished  out  with  a  cracked  crucible 
on  the  shelf  below,  and  certain  vague 
indicationa,  here  and  there,  of  an  apoth- 
ecary's business. 

These  things  caught  the  eye  of  'Bias, 
and  here  was  he  tempted  of  Satan  to 
enter.  Forthwith,  from  a  back  den, 
darted  out  a  human  spider,  with  just 
such  spindly  legs,  just  such  a  deformed 
body,  just  such  ferocious  eyes.  It  was 
an  elderly,  hump-backed  German  Jew, 
with  broken  nose,  bushy  brows,  and 
learchmg  glance,  who  took  the  measure 
of  'Bias  in  an  instant.  What  chance 
was  there  for  him  ? 

Ascertaining  that  his  visitor  had  a 
little  money  and  the  prospect  of  earn- 
ing more,  this  horrible  familiar  instant- 
ly constituted  himself  the  evil  genius 
of  the  wretched  man.  Whatever  he 
was  henceforth  to  make  was  to  become 
his,  and  he  would  suck  the  very  life- 
springs  of  his  being  dry,  giving  him  in 
return  magnificent  promises  and  grand 
assurance  of  fortune. 

"  Silver'  in  dish  ?  Gott  in  Himmel ! 
Tiah  mosht  poor  silver.  Fere  you  findt 
him,  den,  hey?  Hiah — don't  shbeag 
doo  loudt." 

The  heart  of  'Bias  was  in  his  throat. 
His  specimen,  then,  was  the  very  har- 
binger of  wealth.  Bat  where  the  mine 
itself? 


It  were  unprofitable  to  go  into  de- 
tails. He  was  lured  on,  told  to  bring 
more,  promised  an  assay,  and  sent  home 
moneyless — worse,  a  man  with  a  ruined 
character.  The  Jew  was  too  cautious 
to  write,  but  when  'Bias  went  down 
again  (as  he  soon  went),  with  more 
specimens,  he  was  shown  a  solid  drop 
of  glittering  metal,  the  product  of  that 
first  lump  of  ore — as  he  was  told. 

From  this  day  forth  his  nature  put 
on  a  phase  so  entirely  different  from 
what  it  had  exhibited  before,  that  ho 
neglected  wife  and  children  entirely. 
She  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  the  tow- 
headed  boy  and  girl  ragged  and  white- 
faced.  They  were  almost  starving. 
First,  the  fund  for  the  next  payment 
was  drawn  upon.  Then  the  interest 
was  neglected.  The  wife,  not  strong  at 
best,  sunk  under  this  trial,  wearing  her- 
self out  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  the 
family  together  and  the  children  decent. 

There  was  little  religious  consolation 
available  in  the  neighborhood  at  the 
time,  except  for  St.  Philip's  Chapel,  and 
this  couple  had  the  old  Puritan  distaste 
for  Episcopacy.  So  she  faded  away  like 
a  dumb  creature,  dying  at  last  of  no 
disease  but  the  American  one  of  over- 
work, or,  rather,  over-fretting  over  work. 
In  her  last  hours  she  was  delirious,  and 
kep^  continually  repeating,  in  a  mono- 
tone, a  text  she  had  picked  up  some- 
where :  "  *  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures — Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth — Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt.'"  Her 
whispered  final  words,  as  she  turned 
her  fading  eyes  upon  the  husband  of 
her  once  fresh  but  now  broken  youth, 
were  still :  "  *  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal:  But — '" 
She  never  finished  the  sentence. 

But  f  What  was  this  awful— But  ? 
For  a  while  it  made  a  great  impression 
upon  'Bias,  and  he  pondered  it,  almost 
in  terror.  But  he  never  asked  an  ex- 
planation ;  and,  with  lapsing  weeks,  as 
these  things  will,  the  memory  of  it  grew 
sluggish. 
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By  Ihis  time  the  folly  and  family 
neglect  of  'Bias  had  become  matter  of 
notoriety ;  and,  on  liis  wife's  death,  it 
was  proposed,  among  the  neighbors,  to 
dispose  of  the  children  as  paupers.  The 
pride  of  the  father  revolted  at  the 
thought:  there  was  a  chance  for  him. 
But  Fortune  snatched  it  away.  A  cous- 
in of  his  wife,  childless,  and  poor  as  a 
bare  board  herself,  came  forward  with 
the  declaration  that  none  of  her  *^  be- 
longing ^  should  ever  go  upon  the  county, 
as  long  as  she  had  a  pound  of  flour  in 
the  barrel,  or  a  pair  of  hands  that  could 
be  worked  to  skin  and  bone.  So  they 
were  committed  to  her,  and  he  was  left 
to  his  own  devices. 

Of  course,  the  farm  soon  went,  under 
foreclosure :  there  was  no  use  of  being 
lenient  with  him.  Establishing  himself 
then  in  a  deserted  log-hut,  in  an  un- 
frequented nook,  he  dwelt  apart,  sel- 
dom appearing  among  men,  but  spend- 
ing all  his  time  in  hunting  for  mines,  or, 
as  he  ever  styled  them,  "  minds."  Ab- 
sorbed in  this  vain  pursuit,  the  only 
other  idea  that  would  occasionally  in- 
trude itself  was  the  recurring  hall'  of 
the  sentence, "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal :  But—''  And 
this  not  often.  In  course  of  time  the 
charitable  cousin  died,  and  the  children 
were  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder.  It  was 
too  late,  now.  He  no  longer  was  capa- 
ble of  an  energetic  shame  even  at  that. 
Kor  was  it  needed  long.  A  summer 
epidemic  swept  them  both  away.  And 
he  was  now  alone — quite  alone  on  earth. 
"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  " 
there. 

This  text  came  up  when  first  he  knew 
his  loss;  then  died  away.  And  for 
many  succeeding  years  it  never  spoke  to 
him.  For  now  his  whole  soul  was  en- 
meshed in  his  portentous  monomania. 
It  is  needless  to  go  through  the  stages 
of  such  an  hallucination.  Whatever 
ought  to  have  disheartened  him  only 
animated  his  spirit  the  more;  and, 
when  he  had  proved  himself  an  idiot, 
he  claimed  to  be  a  seer. 

At  this  time,  the  flaxen-locked  child 


was  grown  to  be  a  rather  worn  though 
still  youngish  man,  with  a  mop  of  faded 
hair,  speaking  in  a  thin  tenor  voice,  al- 
most always  in  a  slightly-hesitating  way, 
and  in  a  subdued  and  somewhat  myste- 
rious key.  For  he  had  caught,  firom 
the  wicked  and  ignorant  Jew  and  fh>m 
a  stray  volume  which  had  fallen  in  his 
way,  some  snatches  of  terms  in  mineral- 
ogy ;  and  would  talk  by  the  hour  (when 
he  talked  al  all)  a  melancholy  jargon 
of  muriates,  oxides,  nitrates,  sulphurets, 
and  sulphates;  of  hydrates,  limonites, 
and  silicates;  of  sulphites  and  phos- 
phates ;  of  cubes,  octahedrons,  and  six- 
sided  tables ;  of  conchoidal  fractures, 
and  rhomboidal  prisms ;  of  chrome  ore, 
bog  ore,  magnetic  ore ;  of  native  silver, 
silver  glance,  black  silver,  red  silver, 
horn  silver ;  of  arborescent,  dentiform, 
and  capillary  shapes,  and  a  whole  cart- 
load of  the  like,  in  the  enunciation  of 
which  (to  be  sure)  he  made  wild  work ; 
— of  crucibles,  and  cupellation,  and  the 
very  Old  Boy  only  knows  what ;  of  me- 
tallic globules;  of  reverberating  fur- 
naces ;  of  volatilization,  of  reduction,  of 
sublimation,  of  eliquation :  interspers- 
ing many  original  phrases  of  his  own ; 
such  as,  what  he  styled  "  the  antimonial 
indication,"  and  **the  mother  lead," 
and  "salts  of  diver,"  and  a  hundr^ 
others. 

He  would  prate  of  the  dry  way  and 
the  wet  way  of  treating  silver  ores,  and 
of  smelting  and  amalgamation,  processes 
at  which  the  poor  wretch  had  never 
been  permitted  to  assist,  but  in  which 
he  flrmly  believed  that  his  worthless 
stones  had  proved  themselves  silver- 
bearing  indeed.  He  derived  a  real 
pleasure  from  the  repetition  of  these 
grand  phrases ;  and  it  was  as  good  as 
a  play  to  hear  with  what  a  fine  fat  twist 
of  the  tongue  he  would  roll  off  the 
sounding  word,  "  ar-gent-if-er-ous." 

He  would  hold  forth,  to  weariness, 
about  this,  that,  and  the  other  locality 
of  mining  fame  in  the  county ;  of  the 
Pine  Pond  Silver  Mine,  and  of  the  pur- 
lieus of  Simcwog  Hill,  where  the  great 
Simewog  vein  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
crops  out,  and  of  a  hundred  lodes  of  one 
metal  or  other— not  standing  at  tin,  lead, 
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copper,  aud  antimony — only  he  never 
got  so  far  as  gold. 

Then,  of  course,  he  had  at  his  finger- 
ends  iJl  the  eycrlasting  stereotyped 
legends  of  such  things:  how,  by  the 
banks  of  a  certain  nameless  lake,  in  a 
meadow,  between  four  trees — namely,  a 
swamp-maple,  a  hickory,  a  tulip,  and  a 
hackmatack — one  had  only  to  dig,  and 
there  certainly  something  would  be 
found;  how,  in  an  unknown  valley, 
there  flowed  upon  the  left  a  living 
spring,  and  fast  by  rose  a  dead  old  pine, 
and  forty  paces  to  the  West  treasure 
might  be  looked  for ;  how,  high  on  a 
cliff  of  4^thony's  Nose  hung  a  silver- 
spotted  stone,  and,  if  one  could  only  see 
^at  stone  with  the  moon  in  the  first 
quarter,  sixteen  degrees  in  the  sky,  as  it 
rose  or  set  (but  better  as  it  set,  if  that 
could  be),  shining  at  a  specified  angle 
upon  it,  he  would  discern  a  nick  or  cut, 
pointing  out  just  where  the  mine  was 
to  be  found ;  and  how,  at  the  foot  of  a 
black  ledge — he  knew  precisely  how  it 
looked,  though  he  had  never  seen  it,  but 
expected  to  chance  upon  the  spot  before 
long — the  virgin  ore  was  laid  up  in 
bulk  for  the  fortunate  finder.  O,  the 
splendors  of  Alnoschur — O,  the  glories 
of  the  bcggar^s  dream ! 

In  addition,  he  was  up  to  the  mys- 
teries of  the  mineral-rod,  aud  of  the 
magic  glass  (as  old  at  least  as  the  time 
of  Saul,  this  last) — where  was  the  end 
to  his  appliances,  his  prospects,  and  his 
hopes? 

It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  poor  man 
standing  on  some  ragged  peak,  on  some 
dreary  day  of  chilling  fog,  surveying  far 
and  wide  the  harsh  and  sterile  ranges, 
rough  with  rocks  and  sheer  with  preci- 
pices, and  yet  with  a  smouldering  en- 
thusiasm in  his  fixed  eyes,  as  he  mused 
of  the  treasure,  hid,  somewhere,  fVom 
his  view. 

Somewhere  1  somewhere  !  Ah,  is  it 
not  ever  so  with  all  of  us,  who  fix  our 
eyes  on  earth,  and  dream,  dream,  dream 
evermore  of  finding  riches  there — for- 
getting the  while  that  the  only  riches 
worth  a  thought  are  those  within  our- 
selves ?  But,  in  another  point  of  view, 
are  there  not  treasures  to  be  found  by 
VOL.  lu. — 3 


each  of  us  that  has  the  sight  to  see,  the 
gift  to  know,  what  real  treasures  are  ? 
And  is  there  on  earth  a  spot  so  barren 
as  not  to  afibrd  them  f    No. 

Thus  would  he  exhibit,  in  his  vulgar 
way,  that  yearning  for  the  unattainable 
which  has  sometimes  beset  the  greatest 
spirits,  and  which  gives  a  sort  of  dignity 
even  to  the  least  Sometimes,  again,  in 
winter,  those  glittering  fields  of  frozen 
snow,  which,  struck  by  the  sunlight  in 
some  peculiar  way,  assume  the  look  of 
silver,  to  his  besotted  mind  seemed  al- 
most such,  and  he  would  seek  them  out 
when  summer  came,  in  some  vague  and 
unacknowledged  hope  of  wealth  to 
come  he  knew  not  how,  he  knew  not 
whence.  Also,  the  old  superstition,  of 
the  rainbow,  and  of  the  pot  of  gold  that 
ever  lurks  where  the  intangible  spec- 
trum meets  the  earth,  crept  into  his  be- 
wildered brain,  and  he  would  watch, 
and  strive  to  fix  and  find  the  half-celes- 
tial hoard. 

So  it  went  on,  till  he  grew  premature- 
ly old,  careworn,  miserable — month  by 
month,  year  by  year,  more  so.  Deep 
lines  beleaguered  his  mouth  and  nos- 
trils ;  his  eager  eyes  took  on  a  wistful, 
wandering  cast ;  haggard,  ragged,  un- 
kempt, wretched  altogether,  was  his 
appearance.  His  costume  in  itself  was 
a  compendium  of  misery:  His  horrible 
greed  had  taken  utter  possession  of  him, 
and  he  cared  for  nought  but  its  sugges- 
tions. 

Yet  was  not  he  a  bad  man,  nor  any 
thing  worse  than  a  useless  citizen.  He 
never  did  any  harm  to  living  soul. 
Once,  accused  of  the  theft  of  some  trifle 
supposed  to  be  missing  after  he  had 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
lonely  house  (but  which  afterward 
turned  up),  and  brought  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  on  the  charge,  his  lofty 
contempt  had  persuaded  every  body 
and  cleared  him  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  commitment.  He  was  not 
by  any  means  a  fool,  either;  indeed, 
more  than  commonly  shrewd  in  most 
matters,  when  he  could  interest  himself 
sufficiently  to  bring  his  mind  to  bear 
upon  them. 

How  he  lived  all  tlicsc  "jeaTs  ^s'aa  «t 
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mystery.  lie  neither  begged,  borrowed, 
nor  stole,  except  it  be  called  stealing 
that  he  used  for  fhel  the  windfalls  of 
the  forest  about  him.  To  be  sure,  he 
was  always  very  free  with  his  offers  of 
partnership  in  the  "  mind  "  business,  to 
any  body  he  supposed  to  be  a  capitalist, 
and  had,  in  perfect  good  faith,  diddled 
more  than  one  credulous  farmer  out  of 
his  hard-earned  surplus.  But  that 
melted  in  Frankfort-street.  He  would 
occasionally  trap  a  few  quails  or  **  pat- 
tridgcs,*'  catch  a  mess  of  trout,  or  shoot 
a  rabbit  or  a  gray  squirrel.  More  rarely 
— indeed,  only  once  in  a  long  while,  and 
that  when  hard  driven  by  want,  for  he 
disliked  any  thing  that  involved  associ- 
ation with  men — he  would  take  a  turn, 
for  a  few  days,  in  the  harvest-field. 
Through  nine  months  of  the  year  these 
were  his  only  ostensible  means  of  sup- 
porting life.  It  seemed,  really,  as  if  he 
fed  upon  his  great  hope. 

Stay:  there  was  another  brancfi  of 
industry  ho  sometimes  took  to^-dig- 
ging  wells.  That  seemed  to  have  a 
smack  of  the  mine  about  it ;  and,  at  all 
events,  there  was  the  same  relish  of  un- 
certainty in  the  pursuit  of  what  was 
looked  for. 

But  his  grand  resource  was  in  winter. 
An  axeman  by  inheritance,  celebrated 
all  the  county  round  for  his  skill,  he 
could  always  earn  money,  chopping  by 
the  cord;  and,  by  spring,  he  would 
accumulate  quite  a  little  nest-egg,  which 
all  went  to  the  swindler  again,  as  a  nij^t- 
ter  of  course. 

For,  all  this  while  he  was  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Jew,  who  held  out  like  Me- 
thuselah ;  and  still  the  old  man's  imagi- 
nation was  filled  with  visions  of  more 
than  Oriental  wealth.  What  he  was  to 
do  with  these  vast  means,  when  ac- 
quired, he  never  intimated ;  perhaps  he 
never  thought.  It  was  the  terrible  ex- 
citement of  the  chase  that  drew  him 
on. 

Older  and  older.  At  times,  from  mere 
lack  of  proper  sustenance,  he  would 
grow  so  feeble  that  it  was  a  wonder 
how  he  clung  to  life.  Indeed,  except 
supported  by  this  awful  lust  of  gold,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  kept 


about,  a  week.  But  there  was  a  great 
fund  of  vitality  in  the  man,  and  he 
would  rally,  to  all  appearance  as 
strong  as  ever. 

Sixty,  and  more.  Let  us  picture  him 
again.  What  a  terrible  old  chap  he 
was  I  A  well  had  caved  in  on  him,  once. 
Most  men  would  have  been  maimed  or 
crippled  for  life :  in  a  month  he  was  at 
his  **  mind  "-hunting  again.  A  prema- 
ture blast,  on^  one  occasion,  had  driren 
the  palms  of  his  hands  full  of  powder 
and  grit:  yet  his  fingers  worked  as 
nimbly  as  ever.  He  was  known,  far 
and  wide,  as  "  Uncle  'Bias."  The  boys 
had  caught  the  slang-phrase,  and  would 
make  mock  of  him : — "  There  goes  rich 
'Bi,  with  *  a  pocketful  of  rocks.' "  This 
was  literally  true,  for  he  was  always 
provided  with  specimens,  some  of  which 
he  valued  so  highly  as  even  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  any  one  handling  them  when  ex- 
hibited, as  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  they 
sometimes  were. 

His  roving,  disappointed,  yet  expect- 
ant eyes  were  now,  forever,  like  those  of 
"  the  least  erected  spirit,"  bent  upon  the 
ground,  as  studying  earth,  not  heaven ; 
his  whole  figure  got  a  forward  stoop ; 
and  his  gait  became  dishuman  among 
men — wolfish,  heavy-headed,  shambling. 
When  it  is  added,  that  his  fine  hair  had 
now  become  sparse  and  white  as  the 
driven  snow,  and  that  he  wore  a  Adl 
beard  and  moustache  (then  uncommon 
out  of  cities)  to  correspond,  all  is  said 
that  need  be  said. 

So  he  stumbled  on  towards  his  deadi, 
the  .moral  wreck  of  a  man. 

The  autumn  of  184-  came  in,  sonr 
and  savage  :  and  continued  so.  It  was 
before  the  sudden  glare  of  the  golden 
ores  of  Califoniia  had  crazed  all  the  un- 
settled intellects  and  excitable  spirits 
of  America.  The  trees  wore  stripped, 
the  swamps  were  fuU,  the  gay  visitants 
of  summer  had  taken  their  flight  to  hap- 
pier climes ;  and  winter  was  ready  to 
bear  down  upon  the  earth  in  stem  ar- 
ray. 

In  the  early  dusk  of  a  day  late  in 
November,  'Bias  was  trudging  along 
the  post-road,  on  his  way  to  see  a  man 
who  had  hired  the  cutting  of  a  large 
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tract  of  woodland  Gj^i^g  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
between  the  Garmel  turnpike  and  a 
county-road  next  north  of  it),  and  had 
intimated  a  desire  to  secure  his  services. 
It  so  came  about  that  he  fell  in  with 
Thirza  Winsey,  the  belle  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, a  fresh,  cheery  girl,  and  (as  far 
as  high  animal  spirits,  health,  and  a 
ruddy  complexion  can  assure  beauty) 
handsome.  Then  she  had  a  pair  of 
bright,  black,  wicked  eyes,  which  Tuffer, 
the  blacksmith  at  the  Highland  Church, 
pronounced  "  raal  pointers." 

'Bias  had  always  liked  Thirza,  partly 
because  he  had  known  her  from  a  child, 
partly  from  the  natural  leaning  that  age 
should  have  toward  uncorrupted  youth, 
bat  mainly,  it  may  be  supposed,  because 
she  had  always  been  pleasant  with  him 
aud  called  him  "  Uncle  'Bi."  Accord- 
isgly,  he  gave  her  the  good-e^en,  and 
they  walked  along  a  piece  together. 

They  bad  some  brief  and  simple  chat, 
when,  of  a  sudden  and  unaccountably, 
the  very  spirit  of  wanton  mischief  took 
possession  of  the  girl :  so  that,  without 
preface,  she  entered  at  once  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  unexpected  thought. 

"  Uncle  'Bi,"  said  she,  "  I  seen  suthin' 
the  other  day." 
"  Yes  ?  "  returned  he,  indifferently. 
"  What  do  you  think  it  was  ? "  pur- 
sued she. 

Old  'Bi's  eyes  twinkled,  a  little  mali- 
douflly. 

"  Wal,  I  shouldn't  wonder  ef  it  wus  a 
feller  about  five  feet  eleyen  in  his  boots, 
with  a  slick  suit  of  black  broadcloth, 
and  a  tall,  stovepipe  hat,  with  a  paper 
in  the  crown  on  it,  marked.*  S.  G.' " 

Thirza's  naturally  high  complexion 
turned  two  shades  deeper  in  the  dubi- 
ous light.    If  she  had  hesitated  before, 
ihe  determined  to  avenge  herself  now. 
Well  she  knew  that  it  was  the  talk  of 
the  country  round  that  she  was  "  keepin' 
company  "  with  Sam  Galkins,  erewhile 
a  neighbor's  boy  and  now  the  smart 
clerk  from  a  Hudson-street  store.-   But 
it  seems  he  had  been  up  not  long  before 
this,  aifd  she  had  (or  thought  she  had) 
'cason  to  suspect  that  the  afiair  was 
about  to  languish  somewhat. 
"Uncle  'Bi,"  said  she,  rather  solemn- 


ly, "I  ha'  ben  lookin'  into  that  hat: 
and  what  do  you  suppose  I  seen  there  ?  " 

"  Wal,"  returned  he,  "  it  wouldn't  be 
very  surprisin'  ef  some  o'  that  are  grease 
he  lays  on  as  thick  as  a  tire  had  left  its 
mark  somewheres." 

The  wicked  eyes  snapped  angrily; 
but  she  went  on,  in  a  suficiently  amia- 
ble tone : 

*'  Uncle  'Bi,  you  rec'lect  that  cousin 
o'  mine,  Eliphalet  Bmith,  that  run  away 
an'  took  to  th'  sea  ? " 

"  Kind  er,"  replied  'Bias. 

"  Well,"  resumed  she,  "  afore  he  come 
back  he  had  ben  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
he  fetched  me  to  hum  an  agate-stone 
from  Egypt" 

**  Wus  it  from  Egypt  ? "  cried  'Bias, 
¥rith  awakening  interest. 

"  It  is  a  rounded  agate-stone,  smooth 
and  polished  as  a  looking-glass,"  she 
continued.  **  I  put  that  in  the  crown  o' 
the  hat ;  I  put  my  face  to  the  opening : 
now  do  yo!i  begin  to  suspicion  ?  " 

"  Tell  me,  gal,  what  you  saw,"  said 
he,  fiercely ;  "  tell  me  quick  I " 

Hitherto  sundry  motives  had  operated 
on  Thirza — mischiefi  anger,  pique.  She 
had  begun  now,  half  in  mere  fun,  to  ex- 
ercise her  inventive  faculty,  but  went 
on,  partly  from  a  good-natured  young 
woman's  desire  to  please  every  body, 
and  partly  in  apprehension,  on  noting 
(what  she  could  not  avoid  observing) 
the  terrible  earnestness  of  'Bias;  so 
that,  at  last,  led  on  from  one  thing  to 
another  by  his  excited  questioning,  she 
had  made,  in  effect,  the  following  state- 
ment: 

That,  peering  into  Sam  Galkins'  hat, 
she  had  in  the  mystic  stone  beheld  a 
place,  she  knew  not  where,  in  the  woods ; 
but  it  looked  like  this : 

There  was  a  large,  oblong  boulder,  at 
least  twenty  feet  about,  covered  with 
oak-moss  and  three  other  sorts  mixed 
together,  with  squawberry  and  winter- 
green  running  through  ;  and  this  boul- 
der was  overhung  by  a  tall,  twisted, 
slanting  basswood  ireo,  with  surface 
roots  and  gnarled  branches,  which  had 
grown  up  in  strict  embrace  with  a  hem- 
lock, and  had  a  squirrel-hole  four  feet 
up  on  the  trunk,  and  aiiot\\et  iv\a\.  ^\. 
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the  ground ;  opposite  to  which  grew  an 
oak  with  a  monstrous  wart.  Moreoyor, 
along  its  base  stole  softly  by  the  waste 
of  a  perennial  spring. 

Then  she  ayerred  that,  as  she  gazed, 
there  came  an  old  man — ("  He  looked 
suthin*  like  you,  Uncle  'Bi,"  said  she,  in 
her  confusion) — and  cut  the  roots,  and 
down  fell  that  tree ;  "  and  then.  Uncle 
'Bi— '' 

**  What,  then  ? "  said  'Bias,  huskily. 

"Then  I  saw  steps,"  continued  she; 
"  and,  in  a  kind  of  cellar,  at  the  foot  of 
them,  suthin'  shining  white,  like  a  dol- 
lar. Uncle  'Bi." 

Oh,  what  possessed  the  poor  girl  to 
lie  80 1 

"  Silyer,"  said  Bias,  in  an  awe-stricken 
voice.  "  Thirza  Winsey,  when  I  find  it, 
you  shall  be  rich."  And  he  left  her  to 
her  regrets,  for  she  dared  not  disabuse 
him.  Yes,  now  she  would  have  giyen 
the  world  (for  she  was  neither  a  bad 
nor  a  heartless  girl)  to  retract,  but  ac- 
tually she  dared  not. 

As  for  'Bias,  he  went  on,  in  a  sort  of 
daze,  to  the  place  he  had  statted  for ; 
and  made  his  bargain:  and  so  home. 
Once  there,  his  rude  cabin  seemed  to 
him  to  glow,  all  silyer ;  and  he  sat  pon- 
dering the  matter,  and  mechanically 
rubbing  the  while  the  face  of  his  axe 
with  a  bit  of  Turkey-stone,  as  was  eyer 
his  wont  when  engaged  in  chopping, 
till  the  edge  was  like  a  razor^s  and  all 
as  smooth  as  the  knob  of  a  stick  that 
has  long  been  carried  in  the  naked 
hand.  And  this  far  into  the  night; 
also  night  after  night,  until  the  job  be- 
gan. 

This  was  not  many  days  after.  'Bias 
was  even  more  than  commonly  taciturn ; 
going  to  and  from,  and  doing,  his  work 
with  scarce  a  word.  When  he  spoke  at 
all  to  his  comrades,  it  was  sure  to  be 
something  on  his  favorite  subject.  But 
he  talked  little  even  about  this;  for, 
only  the  second  day,  he  had  been  cruelly 
taken  up  by  one  George  Gangs,  who 
aspired  to  be  the  champion  chopper  of 
the  district,  and  perhaps  was  jealous  of 
the  old  man's  reputation  in  the  use  of 
the  axe.  This  Gangs,  when  'Bias  dropped 
some  intimations  of  a  possible  deposit 


of  silver  ore  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  cutting,  had  sneeringly  remarked 
to  the  effect  that,  though  he,  'Bias,  had 
been  in  the  search  a  good  many  years, 
he  had  certainly  been,  all  the  time,  ottt 
of  his  "  mind." 

There  was  quite  a  gang  of  men  em- 
ployed on  the  job— fifteen  or  twenty. 
Of  course,  they  would  gather  at  noon- 
ings, or  occasionally  of  an  evening  in 
the  tavern,  at  the  nearest  comers,  talk- 
ing of  their  business,  or,  rather,  occupa- 
tion ;  and  there  was  much  discussion  of 
mince  and  the  kerf;  of  helves,  and  polls, 
and  eyes,  and  bits,  and  hilts;  of  the 
hang,  and  of  grinding;  and  of  other 
technical  points  and  daintinesses  of  the 
profession.  But  the  topics  of  greatest 
interest,  as  ever,  were  human :  and  the 
conversation  always  gravitated  at  last 
to  the  exploits  of  certain  giants  of  the 
brotherhood. 

As  the  Norse  warriors  had  their  le- 
gends of  "  Ghisdler  and  Folker,  Dank- 
wart  and  Ghemot  good,"  so  there  were 
some  traditional  names  that  figured 
largely  in  these  confabulations.  One 
would  tell  of  old  Bailey,  famous  for  his 
care  in  keeping  the  edge  of  his  axe  £ree 
of  fur,  and  of  whom  the  story  ran  that 
he  once  cut  seventeen  New-York  cart- 
loads between  sunrise  and  sunset,  others 
splitting  and  ranking  for  him — two 
cords  cut  and  piled  being  a  good  day^s 
work  for  an  ordinary  man.  Then  an- 
other would  come  out  with  his  contri- 
bution to  this  woodland  brag : 

"  The  greatest  man  ever  I  see  for  cat- 
tin'  wood,  was  Gomeli's  Rind.  He 
wus  a  tall  man  with  long  arms,  big,  bat 
poor,  nothin',  as  I  may  say,  but  bonei 
blood,  and  gristle.  He  wus  up  at  soma 
doin's  oncst,  a  chop])in'  frolic  or  suthin! 
like  that,  an'  he  made,  as  he  could  cot 
an'  pile  two  cord  of  wood  in  an  hoar, 
oak-timber.  Some  on  'em  laughed  right 
smart  at  him,  but  he  took  out  a  pocket- 
book,  an'  says  he,  *  Fve  got  fifty  dollars, 
all  I  own,  an'  I'll  lay  any  man  I'll  cat 
an'  pile  two  cord  o'  wood,  eight  foot 
long  by  four  high,  an'  each  stick  cat 
four  foot  long,  in  an  hour,  choosing  my 
trees.'  Wal,  after  a  time,  some  on  'cm 
took  him  up.    lie  wus  to  do  it  next 
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day ;  aa'  says  lie,  *  You  may  go  out  with 
me.'  An'  they  went.  Waal,  he  picked 
two  black  oaks — (he  wus  a  good  jedge 
of  what  a  tree  would  cut,  he  wus.  Fve 
seen  him  offen,  myself,  when  I  wus  a 
bye,  an'  indeed,  he  on'y  died  three  or 
four  year  ago) — an'  at  it  he  went.  The 
fast  tree  wus  down  and  cut  up  in  twen- 
ty-fiye  minits,  by  the  watch,  timed  by 
one  who  stood  by ;  the  other,  in  suthin' 
less ;  an'  it  wus  all  piled  in  fifly-scycn 
minitB,  twenty-seyen  seconds.  An'  that's 
the  tallest  euttin'  ever  I  heerd  on.  I've 
heem  good  choppers  say  they're  tried 
to  keep  up  with  him  a  Rpell,  but  it  wus 
no  go.  My  I  didn't  he  make  the  chips 
fly  I    It  wus  ridikerlus  to  see  him." 

So  the  stories  passed  about,  until,  one 
erening,  a  difiference  of  opinion  as  to 
tiie  relatiye  merits  of  liying  axemen 
arose,  which  resulted  in  a  proposition 
to  make  a  match  between  George  Gangs 
and  'Bias.  Gangs,  a  man  of  thirty  or  so, 
and  ambitious  of  fame,  was  quite  ready ; 
indeed,  he  had  been  eager  to  propose 
himself  for  the  championship.  Not  so 
'Bias.  He  cared  nothing  for  a  reputa- 
tion of  the  sort,  and  it  is  doubtful 
Aether  he  could  have  been  persuaded, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  affront  before 
alluded  to.  It  must  bo  confessed  that 
the  old  Adam  in  him  yearned  to  giye 
the  impertinent  objector  a  lesson  in  this 
matter,  by  way  of  punishment  for  his 
scurvy  jest.  So,  finally,  the  trial  was 
agreed  upon. 

The  terms  were  these :   a  five-dollar 

bill  was  put  up  on  'Bias,  who  did  not  bet, 

himself;  and  Gangs  covered  it.    Each 

party  was  to  select  an  umpire,  and  the 

two  a  third,  if  necessary,  to  decide  any 

disputed  point.     These  umpires  were  to 

stake  out  two  adjoining  lots,  to  be  cut 

over  by  the  parties.     Stakes  were  to  be 

set  up  for  cording,  in  two  places  in  each 

lot,  where  the  rivals  should  direct,  each 

for  himself.      Logs  of  more  than  six 

inches  through,  to  be  halved ;  of  more 

than  nine,  quartered.    Trees  to  be  cut 

^  they  came ;  and  each  man  to  cord  his 

own  wood,  close  and  fair.     Work  to 

^gm  at  sunrise  and  end  at  sunset ;  and 

each  man    to  labor    and    rest    as   he 

pleased. 


Gangs  selected  David  Sprag  for  his 
arbitrator;  'Bias,  old  Joe  Moberly.  The 
ground  was  forthwith  chosen,  and  the 
cording-points  were  fixed.  But  the 
delay  of  some  days  occurred,  on  account 
of  a  snow-storm  followed  by  a  thaw, 
which  left  the  mountains  still  white, 
though  the  lower  grounds  were  bare 
again.  So  it  was  on  the  second  day 
before  Ghristmas  that  the  trial  began. 

When  the  men  got  upon  the  ground, 
a  tyro  would  have  said  at  once  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  'Bias.  What  I 
that  little,  flimsy,  withered  man,  set 
himself  up  against  yonder  Goliath  I — 
for  Gangs  almost  amounted  to  such. 
He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  his 
strength;  tall,  muscular,  and  rather 
heavy;  chunky  about  the  chest  and 
neck,  and  strongly  limbed ;  altogether, 
and  in  every  way,  a  formidable  antago- 
nist. He  carried  a  large  and  heavy  axe, 
with  a  helve  much  longer  than  that  of 
his  opponent,  whose  axe  weighed  not 
more  than  perhaps  four  pounds  and  a 
half.  The  discrepancy  at  all  points 
looked  very  great.  But  'Bias  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  least  dismayed.  He 
was  cool,  collected,  seemingly  almost 
indifferent ;  and  this  bearing  had  its 
effect  on  Gangs,  who  was  quite  nervous. 

The  day  dawned  bright  and  clear, 
and  just  cold  enough  for  steady  exer- 
tion. There  was  a  rime  on  every  shrub 
and  on  portions  of  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  trees ;  but  nothing  was 
frozen  very  hard.  With  the  first  gleam 
of  the  sun  was  heard  the  ringing  "  aha  I " 
of  the  mighty  axe,  as  it  glanced,  and  it 
fiashed,  and  it  played  at  its  work. 
Grash !  crash  !  went  down  the  pensive 
trees  before  the  thoughtless  men.  It 
was  mournful,  and  almost  appalling,  to 
see  the  growth  and  glory  of  ages  in  an 
hour  brought  to  dust  and  shame.  Pre- 
cursor of  the  rustling  i:iaize,  precursor 
of  the  bearded  wheat,  precursor  of  "  the 
pleasant  sound  of  the  Scythe  cutting 
through  the  thick  Grasse  "—there  never 
was  such  a  weapon  as  the  American 
axe.  Bladed  chariot,  or  sling,  the  Mace- 
donian spear,  the  Roman  sword,  the 
crooked  Moorish  sciraetar,  the  larieG  o^ 
chivalry,  the  Spamsh  pike,  \ong-\iO^  ox 
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cross-bow,  matchlock,  or  what  other 
more  deadly  modem  ingenuity  has  de- 
vised, what  have  they  done — what  any 
one,  what  all,  compared  to  this?  It 
has  traversed  a  dominion  wider  than 
Alexander  ever  ranged,  richer  than  was 
dreamed  of  by  any  Csesar  of  them  all ; 
and  the  country  it  has  conquered  and 
has  held  would  have  made  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  great  Napoleon  in  his  palmi- 
est days  catch  breath. 

The  other  men  of  the  gang,  with  the 
exception  of  the  umpires,  had  cut  for  a 
while  on  their  own  lots,  around  and 
about ;  but,  by  and  by,  and  one  by  one, 
all  were  changed  into  mere  spectators  of 
the  contest.  Practised  choppers  as  they 
were,  they  were  astonished.  For  in- 
deed it  seemed  as  if  a  demoniac  fury 
possessed  one  of  the  champions,  while 
the  other  worked  with  a  neat  celerity 
that  was  amazing.  Perhaps  Kichard  of 
the  Lion-Heart  was  animated  with  no 
more  royal  desire  to  beat  Saladin  than 
was  George  to  get  the  better  of  'Bias. 
Certainly  the  lists  of  Acre  never  attract- 
ed a  more  intent  mass  of  spectators. 
Does  this  sound  rather  fanciful  ?  Well, 
let  it  be  affirmed,  to  a  man  that  can  see 
beyond  the  husk  of  things,  here  was  a 
more  notable  conflict.  He  that  has  ever 
fairly  observed  the  powers  of  that  won- 
der-working implement  which  has  dis- 
forested millions  of  acres  on  this  conti- 
nent must  have  felt  that  that  peculiar 
and  indescribable  sound  of  the  strokeful 
axe  recorded,  in  substance,  the  march 
of  an  empire,  and  led  on  an  army  strong- 
er and  more  effectual  than  all  the  cru- 
saders that  ever  fought  and  fell. 

Both  men  plied  their  weapons  hand- 
somely. Every  few  minutes  the  silent 
woods  shivered  and  shook  with  that 
laboring,  lumbering,  sweeping,  down- 
ward rush  of  trunk  and  branch,  which 
is  so  impressive  amid  the  solitudes  of 
nature.  Gangs  struck  deeper,  perhaps, 
but  sometimes  struck  too  deep,  so  that 
there  was  a  hitch,  momentary,  indeed, 
but  involving  waste  of  strength  and 
time ;  for  there  was  another  stroke  to 
be  made  before  the  chip  would  fly. 
Besides,  George  watched  his  adversary 
too  much.    'Bias,  on  the  contrary,  paid 


no  more  heed  to  him  than  as  if  no  such 
being  existed.  He  lost  not  a  hand's 
turn  of  work.  Instinctively  he  meas- 
ured every  tree  that  he  attacked,  and 
calculated  every  branch,  and  every  angle 
in  its  trunk,  so  that  it  never  failed  to 
drop  where  it  was  most  convenient  for 
cutting  up.  At  every  second  stroke, 
out  leaped  a  chip  six  feet  away,  often 
flying  into  two  as  it  hummed  through 
the  air,  leaving  a  wound  as  smooth  as 
if  made  by  a  chisel,  and  the  rounding 
kerf  uubroken  and  clean,  as  though 
dressed  with  a  drawing-knife. 

Tet  it  was  nip  and  tuck,  all  along. 
If  Gangs  gained  in  the  actual  piling, 
which  is  rather  a  matter  of  mere  strength 
than  of  knack,  'Bias  had  chosen  his 
cording  stations  more  sagaciously,  and 
had  shorter  distances  of  carriage.  As 
it  neared  twelve  o'clock,  'Bias,  if  any 
thing,  had  the  advantage.  The  oppo- 
nents had  accomplished  an  about  equal 
amount  of  work ;  but,  while  the  young- 
er man  was  in  quite  a  lather,  the  elder 
had  scarcely  turned  a  hair.  The  know- 
ing ones  would  have  given  odds  on 
him.  As  they  each  closed  up  a  tree  at 
pretty  much  the  same  moment,  old 
Moberly  said, 

"  Gome,  byes,  knock  off  now  for  a 
snack." 

George  Gangs  was  well-inclined  to 
fall  in  with  the  suggestion ;  but  'Bias, 
looking  at  a  huge  trunk,  which  had 
towered  so  high  above  the  rest  of  the 
forest  as  to  have  thrown  abroad  mighty 
branches  over  the  heads  of  the  common 
run  of  trees,  replied, 

"  Suit  yourselves,  byes.  Pra  bound 
to  settle  this  old  feller  afore  I  eat.  I 
calculate  "  (casting  an  eye  upward)  "  to 
go  back  on  this  chap.  Too  many  twist- 
ical  branches  to  please  me." 

He  paused  a  moment,  estimating  the 
weight  and  inclination  of  the  trunk,  and 
then  looked  at  some  great  exposed  roots 
that  grasped  the  shallow  soil  like  claws. 

"  Hold  on,"  quoth  old  Joe.  "  Me  and 
David  Sprag,  when  we  sot  out  the  lots, 
allowed  that  this  'ere  tree  wam't  fair  to 
go  inter  a  match." 

*'  Waal,"  said  'Bias,  "  that  bein'  the 
case,  I  do  feel  a  Icctlc  kind  o'  peckish. 
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So  m  on^y  set  my  mark  on  him  for  an- 
other time,  and  then — " 

He  raised  his  arms  to  strike.  Before 
the  stroke  fell — Wonder  of  wonders  I 
There  it  was,  all  before  him,  to  the  mi- 
nutest particular  —  boulder,  slanting 
baaswood  with  its  surface  roots,  stran- 
gled hemlock,  squirrel-holes,  warty  oak, 
mosees,  and  vine,  and  wintergreen — 
eyery  thing  in  detail,  and  the  entire 
picture  in  the  gross. 

He  staggered  back.  His  first  thought, 
perhaps,  was  this :  Suppose,  in  my  has- 
ty inadvertence,  I  had  destroyed  the 
evidence  whereby  at  last  fortune  was 
to  be  assured  I  He  felt  faint  and  sick : 
80  pale  he  was,  the  lookers-on  gathered 
around,  in  dismay. 

"  What's  the  matter,  'Bi  ? " 

"  Byes,"  said  the  old  man,  with  diffi- 
culty, "  I  gine  up  the  trial."  He  jerked 
a  roll  of  tattered  bills  from  his  panta- 
loons' pocket,  and  flung  it  into  Mober- 
ly's  hand.  "  Gk),  and  treat  yourselves." 
He  turned,  rather  feebly,  to  move  away. 
"  No— don't  any  of  yer  come  with  me. 
I  don't  keer  for  company,  jess  now." 
He  made  a  step  or  two,  when  a  horrible 
'Alpprehension  beset  him  :  What  if  some 
one  should  sever  those  roots,  and  drop 
that  tree,  and  so  find  all  I  Mustering 
what  he  could  of  strength  and  resolu- 
tion, he  struggled  back  to  the  foot  of 
the  forest-king,  and,  with  two  blows 
catting  a  broad  and  deep  blaze,  three 
inches  into  the  sap-wood  below  the 
bark,  he  said,  "There.  That's  my 
tree."    And  then  he  tottered  slowly  off. 

The  rest  of  the  men  at  first  stood  in 
amaze.  But  a  sharp  appetite  soon  put 
speculation  to  flight,  and,  with  a  coarse 
remark  or  two — "  Old  man  don't  like 
th'  idee  o'  growin'  old,  George,  and 
bein'  licked ;  allers  wus  a  queer  cuss ; " 
and  the  like — they  betook  themselves 
to  their  mid-day  refreshment.  Only, 
when  Moberly  examined  the  roll  of  bills 
and  found  twenty  dollars,  old  Joe  said, 

"  Wal,  I  guess  'Bi  must  ha'  found  Ins 
mine,  this  time."  Which  passed  for  a 
great  joke.  Then  the  whole  subject 
was,  for  the  time,  forgotten.  All  turned 
to  on  the  afternoon's  work,  as  the  sky 
threatened  bad  weather  for  the  morrow, 


notwithstanding  the  promise  of  the 
morning. 

The  next  day  opened  according  to 
expectation ;  with  snow  and  sleet  on  the 
lowlands,  and  more  snow  on  the  moun- 
tain-sides and  tops — a  dripping,  slip- 
pery day,  all  unfit  for  chopping;  and 
so,  most  of  those  who  had  been  at  the 
bout  of  the  yestermom  concluded  to  go 
down  to  the  nearest  tavern,  and  see 
what  the  five  dollars  would  produce  in 
the  way  of  drink.  There  was,  by  the 
way,  an  additional  inducement,  as  will 
presently  appear. 

Some  two  or  three  miles  south  of 
what  was  formerly  known  as  the  High- 
land Church,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
New- York  post-road  and  the  Cannel 
turnpike,  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
was,  for  many  years,  solicited  by  a  sort 
of  gallows-frame,  in  which  hung  the 
pictured  representation  of  the  Marquis 
Lafayette,  which,  by  this  time,  had  be- 
come as  fady  and  washed-out  as  the 
reputation  of  the  once-renowned  French- 
man himself.  This  was  sufficient  indi- 
cation that  in  the  house  opposite  to 
which  it  stood  was  to  be  found  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast.  In  the 
days  of  stage-coaches  and  droving,  it  no 
doubt  did  a  thriving  business. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned,  low,  ram- 
bling house,  rather  more  comfortable 
than  imposing  in  appearance.  The  ga- 
ble-end was  directly  on  the  post-road, 
with  a  narrow  piazza  and  a  well  in 
front.  But  this  simple  story  is  rather 
concerned  with  the  interior  disposition  : 
nor  with  much  of  that.  The  bar-room 
opened  on  the  piazza,  but  convenient  to 
the  thirsty  wayfarer,  and  was  contrived 
in  the  usual  style  of  forty  years  ago, 
with  a  little  barricaded  bar  in  one  cor- 
ner and  a  multiplicity  of  doors  opening 
into  divers  apartments  and  passages. 
Of  these  last,  one  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house  was  narrow,  and  giwe  access 
to  several  chambers  on  the  noi*th  side 
of  the  ground-floor,  and  at  its  end  open- 
ed into  a  long,  whitewashed  room, 
which  was,  on  special  occasions,  used 
for  a  dining-room,  or,  oftener,  for  coun- 
try frolics  in  the  winter,  or  any  other 
occasion  of  public  gatheni\g.    11  \^^C^ 
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also  an  outer  door  from  the  piazza  be- 
fore mcutioiicd. 

On  the  day  of  which  something  is 
now  to  be  said,  namely,  the  day  before 
Christmas,  this  room  had  been  engaged 
by  some  of  the  more  serious  residents 
of  the  vicinity  for  a  Methodist  meeting, 
to  be  presided  over  by  an  itinerant 
preacher,  who  was  to  hold  forth  there 
at  one  o'clock.  The  Highland  Church 
was  undergoing  repair,  and  not  avail- 
able. In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  of  sundry  notices  in  very 
crabbed  handwriting  and  irregular  spell- 
ing tacked  up  on  country  stores,  school- 
houses,  and  cross-comers,  men  and  wom- 
en, old  and  young,  came  dropping  in, 
from  time  to  time,  till  they  formed  a 
respectable  congregation.  MeanwhUe 
the  preacher  had  taken  his  mid-day 
meal  at  the  house  of  a  regular  mem- 
ber. 

Quite  a  crowd  of  men  were  collected 
in  the  bar-room,  picking  their  teeth  with 
jack-knives  or  what  else  came  handiest, 
and  discussing  the  advent  of  the  preacher, 
and  who  he  might  be,  with  other  mat- 
ter of  unsophisticated  comitry  gossip. 
Among  them  were  Tuffer,  the  black- 
smith, who  had  stolen  an  afternoon  from 
his  shop,  and  most  of  the  party  of  the 
day  before,  including  Moberly,  Zedekiah 
Kirken  and  bis  brother  Thomas,  Caleb 
Chatorcn,  David  Sprag,  John  Forgason, 
Pete  Jiffcrs,  Solomon  Treehill,  and  Asa 
Jacks.  Cangs,  of  course,  was  there. 
He  was  to  treat  the  rest  of  them,  and 
was,  to  be  sure,  for  the  nonce  a  great 
character,  talking  loudly,  and  swagger- 
ing not  a  little. 

"  Hallo  1 "  exclaimed  ho,  as  he  hap- 
pened to  glance  down  the  road  out  of 
one  (»f  the  two  windows  in  the  room, 
"  ef  here  do:rt  come  Uncle  'Bi !  Til 
call  him  in." 

It  was  never  known  what  l)rought 
'Bias  along,  out  of  his  usual  course,  just 
at  that  time — whether  he  was  passing 
through  pure  accident,  or  whether  ho 
was  in  search  of  Tliirza  Winsev.  He 
was  led  by  something.  Shall  we  say — 
Destiny  ?  or,  Providence  'i 

"  O,  he  won't  come  in,''  said  Moberly. 

"  We'll  try  him,  any  how,"  replied 


Gangs ;  and  accordhigly  hailed  the  old 
man. 

To  the  surprise  of  all — for  'Bias  sel- 
dom visited  a  place  of  the  like  resort — 
he  promptly  entered. 

As  he  came  in,  he  was  heartily  greet- 
ed by  George  Cangs,  his  erewhile  ad- 
versary. 

"  Why,  'Bias,  that's  a  good  old  feUcr, 
now.  Step  up  an'  take  a  nip. — Jerusa* 
lem !  "  he  added,  aside  to  Pete  JifiTers, 
as  a  girl  passed  the  window  on  her  way 
to  the  meeting-room,  "  there  goes  Thirzy 
Winsey.    Ain't  she  sweeter'n  clover  1 " 

Still  more  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
crowd— for  it  was  well  known  that  he 
never  drank  any  thing  but  water — ^'Biaa 
accepted  the  invitation. 

''  Wal,"  said  he,  "  that's  a  thing  I 
don't  ofTen  du ; "  and,  pouring  out  the 
half  of  one  of  the  small  tumblers  used 
in  such  places  clear  Apple  Jack,  "Here's 
to  the  opening  of  the  new  mind,"  said 
he,  in  a  measured,  self-assertive  voice, 
and  tossed  it  off  at  a  gulp. 

They  winked  at  each  other,  and  drank 
in  silence.  'Bias  was  annoyed  at  the 
expression  of  amusement  on  their  coun- 
tenances. The  fiery  draught  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  affect  him,  but  an  un- 
usual fever  of  excitement  was  in  hia 
veins. 

"Yer  don't  b'lieve  in  minds— none 
of  yer,  I  s'pose  ? "  resumed  he. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  'Bias  went 
on,  more  vehemently, 

**  Yer  don't  b'lieve  in  minds,  I  say  1 " 

"  lern,  I  do,"  ventured  Tuflfer. 

"  Silver,  I  mean,"  said  'Bias,  sternly. 

Another  awkward  silence,  and  then 
Caleb  Chatorcn,  one  of  those  unlucky 
children  of  Malapropos  to  bo  found  in 
every  human  company,  thought  to  bet- 
ter the  situation  by  a  clumsy  joke. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  picking  up  the  glass 
set  down  by  'Bias,  "  old  man,  you  seem 
so  dry,  I  guess  you  must  ha'  fbund  a 
mine  o'  dn-  silver." 

Here  was  a  horse-laugh  all  around, 
as  often  happens  in  such  a  gathering, 
about  nothing  at  all. 

'Bias  cai:t  his  eyes  disdainfully  from 
one  to  another,  and  answered, 

*'  You  may  laugh,  byes ;  but,  I  s'pose 
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you've  heern  tell  of  an  old  sayin'— *  Let 
them  laugh  that  win.' " 

He  scarcely  intended  to  say  more. 
Of  late  years  he  had  discoursed  little  on 
his  only  topic.  But  now,  urged  either 
by  his  irritable  condition  of  mind,  or  by 
the  sharp  and  sudden  working  of  the 
liquor  he  had  drunk,  or  by  the  look  of 
incredulity  he  saw  on  every  face,  he 
broke  out, 

"  S'pose  yer  don't  b'lieve  in  any  silver 
mind  t  B'pose  yer  think  that's  all  gen- 
eral say  an'  nothin'  else,  about  Town- 
send's  holes,  and  the  silver  on  the  top 
of  Anthony's  Nose — ^" 

("Specs?"  interjected  Pete  Jiflfers, 
but  took  care  not  to  be  heard.) 

— ^^and  the  old  silver  mind  at  its 
foot  (It's  there  yit,  an'  yer  may  go 
look  at  it  if  yer  Hke.)  Now  yer  see, 
byes,  it's  as  sartin  as  gospil,  where 
there's  arseenical  iem-pie-rie-tecs,  there 
mutt  be  silvCT.    'Cause  it's  allers  so." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that,  'Bias  ? " 
quoth  old  Moberly. 

"Science,"   responded   'Bias,  curtly, 
and  in  a  tone  that  admitted  of  no  re- 
joinder.   He  went  on :    "  Do  yer  s'pose 
that  every  body  that  lived  afore  just  us 
wus  fools  I    Ef  yer  don't,  how  yer  goin' 
to  'count  for  it,  that  when  that  old  gov'- 
nor,  'most  eighty  year  afore  the  old 
war,  gm  by  patten  to  Adolph  Philipse 
the  hull  o'  tMs  ceounty  an'  more  too, 
with  every  thing  yer  kin  think  of  in  it 
an'  over  it  an'  under  it,  he  put  in — ^I've 
seen  a  copy  of  the  artildls— these  here 
words,  •  ^ver  an'  Gold  Minds  Except- 
ed,' ef  there  wam't  no  silver  nor  gold 
niinds  there  ?    Where'd  a'  ben  the  sense 
o'  that  t   Now,  I  don't  say  nothin'  'bout 
the  gold,  'cause  I  don't  b'lieve  in  it  my- 
self; but  the  silver,  byes" — his  eyes 
opened  wide  with  a  mysterious  triumph 
-"rve«ft9»." 

"  An'  how,  ag'in,  about  Baron  Horsen- 
clevtt  ?  Didn't  Baron  Horsenclever  send 
^^^)  all  the  way  from  beyond  sea,  hun- 
dreds o'  men  to  find  them  minds  ?  Long 
afore  the  Revolution  ?  D'yer  think  he'd 
fend  so  fur  for  iem  ?  That's  likely,  ain't 
*^  now  ?  Wam't  there  places,  mubbe, 
cjiough  for  him  to  dig  in  all  them  lands 
t'other  side  the  airth,  but  he  must  come 


here  an'  set  hundreds  o'  men  tcr  do  it, 
ef  he  hadn't  a'  know'd  that  this  was  the 
place  to  pay  t " 

His  earnest  manner  began  to  make  an 
impression  on  his  hearers.  But,  as  he 
paused  here,  an  indistinct  shadow  fell 
across  the  floor,  and  then  was  gone 
again.  "The  preacher!"  mumbled 
Asa  Jacks,  in  a  subdued  and  awe-strick- 
en tone.  The  auditors  of 'Bias  grew 
uneasy.  They  (most  of  them,  at  least) 
had  heard  his  talk  before ;  but  the  new 
preacher  was  indeed  an  attraction. 
One  after  another  slipped  away,  but 
some  remained,  as  he  took  up  his  theme 
once  more. 

"  An'  now,  as  to  what  we've  known 
in  our  own  time,  or  in  our  fathers'  afore 
us.  Didn't  Hank  Jubar  mind  out  silver 
in  the  Sunk,  and  wam't  he  by  the  same 
tokin  hanged  by  the  king's  folks  for  it  ? 
That's  so.  An'  I  s'pose  yer  never  heern 
tell  of  Eleazer  Gray  ?  Guess  he  know'd 
he'd  chanced  on  a  treasure  there,  or 
Beverly  Robinson  had  got  a  civiller  an- 
swer from  him  in  his  time,  when  he  was 
lord  of  all  the  country  round.  Mubbe, 
yer  don't  know  the  neighbors  bumed 
out  Gray,  kith  an'  kin,  house  an' 
home,  jist  out  of  envy  like  ?  They  did. 
A  silversmith  he  wus,  and  coined 
money." 

"  Did  y'ever,  Uncle  'Bias,"  interrapt- 
ed  Thomas  Kirken,  "  see  the  silver  shill- 
ing my  gran'f 'ther  got  out  of  a  mine  in 
Westchester  ? " 

"  No  1 "  said  'Bias,  all  intent. 

"  He  hed  one,"  pursued  Thomas,  drily ; 
"  but  then  the  say  was  in  them  days 
that  it  had  cost  him  two  hundred  an' 
forty  pound,  British  money." 

A  general  guffaw  followed  this  state- 
ment. 'Bias  looked  savage;  but  ho 
was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  his  enthusi- 
asm, and  went  on,  without  comment : 

"  I've  telled  yer  'bout  them  Grays. 
Then  there  wus  Joe's  Hill,  an'  The 
Devil's  Den,  an'  Jehu  Miner,  an'  Nathan 
Hall.  I've  seen  'em  all — an'  talked  to 
Nathan.  Close,  Nathan  wus.  He 
know'd  suthin'.     But  he's  dead." 

"  Yes,  I've  heern  tell  of  them  fellers," 
said  John  Forgason,  "  an'  I've  heera  tell 
they  wus  called  Pigeon  men,  too.'''' 
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'Bias  gave  the  speaker  a  look  of  con- 
temptuous wrath,  but  Touchsafed  no 
answer ;  continuing,  in  reply  to  a  mut- 
tered observation  of  Zedekiah  Eirken : 

"*They  don't  pay  to  work^'  them 
minds?  That^s  so;  but  they're  jist 
on'y  the  out- come.  When  yer  strike 
the  body,  then  yer'll  see  riches." 

The  old  man's  frame  expanded  with 
his  vast  conception,  as  he  went  on: 
"  Now,  I,  byes— there's  a  gal "  (he  jerked 
his  thumb  toward  the  long  room),  ^^  she's 
in  there,  now;  an'  she  tclled  me  she 
seen  in  a  smooth  stone  in  the  top  of 
Sam  Galkins'  high-crown  hat  (he's  down 
in  a  store  in  York,  yer  know),  when  he 
wus  up  here  last,  the  wry  place  that  I  kin 
Iciy  f^^y  finger  on.  There's  silver  there — 
oceans.  She  seen  it.  Thirteen  feet  four 
inches  from  the  suflface,  yer  strike  it. 
Now,  when  yer  see  these  arms  o'  mine  " 
(holding  them  up  defiantly),  "  deep  in 
silver  as  a  woman's  in  a  wash-tub,  you'll 
b'lieve  me,  mubbe."  He  gathered  him- 
self for  a  final  statement :  "  I  tell  yer, 
byes,  you'll  live  to  see  me  a  comin' 
down  out  er  the  mountains  with  a  team- 
load  o'  solid  silver,  one  o'  these  days ; 
and  that,  afore  six  months  is  out." 

He  seemed  so  absolutely  confident, 
and  the  notion  looked  so  large  to  them, 
that  some  were  almost  staggered  into 
half-belief.    At  last, 

"Where  is  it,  Uncle  'Bias?"  said 
Solomon  Trecbill,  'twixt  jest  and  eager 
earnest. 

It  had  been  a  sad  sight  for  the  phy- 
sician or  the  Christian  philosopher,  to 
see  the  look  of  fatuous  cunning  and  per- 
verted shrewdness  that  crept  into  the 
old  man's  face. 

"  D'yer  think  I'm  goin'  to  tell  yer, 
byes  ? " 

"  Wal,"  said  Solomon,  "  ef  he  won't 
gin  us  no  share  in  it,  byes,  s'pose  we 
go  hear  the  preachin'."  And,  at  the 
suggestion,  all  rose  and  clattered  out  of 
the  room.  And,  in  leaving,  the  last  for- 
got to  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

There  sat  'Bias  still,  unconscious  of 
their  departure ;  for  he  was  now  alto- 
gether filled  and  swollen,  as  it  were, 
with  his  immense  persuasion  of  illimit- 
able wealth.    It  was  as  though  he  lived 


in  a  world  of  silver,  treading  on  it, 
steeped  in  it,  breathing  it. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  other  room,  not 
so  far  away.  Here  were  widely-differ- 
ing influences.  Here  all  the  intereBt 
was  concentrated  on  a  man  who  had 
another  sort  of  message  to  mankind. 
A  true  messenger.  An  angel,  as  the 
word  went  of  old. 

In  verity^  the  preacher  was  a  remark- 
able man  to  look  upon.  It  needed  but 
a  single  glance,  to  be  assured  that  he 
possessed  that,  having  which  the  least 
of  men  is  a  power  in  the  moral  world, 
and  lacking  which  the  greatest  man  is 
as  nothing^that  he  possessed,  or  rather 
was  possessed  with,  faith.  There  is  n^ 
power  upon  earth  hut  faith. 

Not  that  there  was  any  thing  so  yeiy 
imposing  in  his  figure ;  rather  the  con- 
trary— a  man  that,  had  he  lived  a  life 
of  ease  and  luxury  or  even  ordinary 
labor,  would  have  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds  or  more — a  large-framed  man, 
though  not  well-made;  six  feet  is 
height,  but  too  harrow  for  his  height ; 
long-limbed  and  heavily,  with  dispropor- 
tionate coarse  hands  horrible  in  a  ball- 
room— and  yet  worth,  before  God,  ten 
thousand  dancing-men.  Black,  bristly 
hair  stood  up  on  his  forehead ;  he  had 
deep-sunken  eyes,  deep-sunken  cheeks, 
and  all  over  his  cheeks  and  chin  a  blue 
unearthly  look,  because  of  the  heavy 
beard  which  he  did  not  allow  to  grow 
from  day  to  day.  Vanity  and  vanity — 
who  is  without  his  vanity  ? 

Yet  a  stamp  of  rude  dignity  about 
him  withal,  uncourtly,  almost  uncouth 
as  he  was.  One  feature  was  tremendous 
— the  great  cavities  that  held  his  eyes. 
And  what  eyes  they  were !  Like  lan- 
terns swung  in  his  head.  They  seemed 
to  be  rather  the  windows  of  his  soul 
than  corporeal  organs.  Pathetic.  Full 
of  yearning,  and  yet  of  fire.  Capable  of 
insanity. 

If  even  the  careless  observer  were  im- 
pressed by  his  look,  how  much  more 
when  he  spoke  I  A  natural,  impassion- 
ed, direct  force  of  oratory  swelled  and 
broke  bound  at  times,  and  cleared  itself 
to  something  not  fiir  from  the  sublime. 

This  man  first  made  a  prayer.    It 
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might  hayc  been  ludicrous,  had  it  not 
been  saved  by  intense  sincerity.  And 
it  at  least  affected  his  hearers.  Then 
broke  forth  a  sort  of  discourse,  or, 
rather,  appeal,  in  his  reverberating  and 
yet  plaintive  voice.  Now  ftill  and  deep, 
now  feminine,  and  clear  as  a  woman^s, 
sometimes  it  sunk  into  a  groan,  and 
anon  rose  almost  to  a  shriek.  But 
there  was  a  grand,  rushing  diapason  of 
enthusiasm  running  through  it  all,  that 
would  have  moved  the  most  vigorous 
and  cultivated  mind,  let  alone  such  as 
he  had  to  deal  with ;  while  there  grew 
a  mesmeric  influence  out  of  his  excite- 
ment, which  planted  contagion  in  the 
steadiest  nerves. 

80  much  for  him,  at  the  present.  As 
for  'Bias,  it  might  have  been  fifteen  min- 
utes, it  might  have  been  an  hour  for 
aught  he  knew,  that  he  had  sat  plunged 
in  his  day-dream,  absorbed  in  his  pre- 
posterous visions.  He  did  not  awake 
gradually.  On  a  sudden  something 
caught  his  ear,  arrested  his  attention — 
a  sort  of  hum  or  groan  from  the  end  of 
the  passage ;  and  then,  listening  with 
an  indolent  curiosity,  in  a  muffled  and 
smothered  tone,  but  quite  distinctly,  he 
heard  the  words,  "  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  upon  earth : "  aud,  in  an 
instant  more,  far  more  clearly,  as  if  a 
door  had  been  suddenly  opened  (which, 
indeed,  was  the  fact),  in  the  voice,  as  it 
seemed,  of  a  woman,  the  rest  of  the 
proposition  came  to  him,  "  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal.'' 

Then,  judging  from  the  sound,  the 
door  was  closed,  and  he  heard,  for  the 
moment,  no  more. 

His  dying  wife  lay  before  him,  as  if 
yesterday  ;  and,  somehow,  the  days  of 
his  courtship  came  back  into  his  heart. 
His  flesh  crept;  a  shudder  passed 
through  his  frame;  and  he  rose  sud- 
denly, as  if  lifted  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  which  indeed  almost  stood  up  in 
.mystic  horror.  Was  this,  then,  really 
the  voice  of  his  dead  wife  speaking 
back  from  the  grave  of  long  ago  to 
him? 

As  if  drawn  by  an  iron  chain,  he 
blundered  in  the  direction  of  the  sound 


he  had  heard,  and,  traversing  the  nar- 
row passage,  opened  the  further  door. 
This  movement  disclosed  to  him  a  long, 
low  room,  rudely  whitewashed,  and 
filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  rough 
benches,  knocked  up,  for  the  occasion, 
from  hemlock  boards.  A  small,  red- 
hot,  cast-iron  stove  diflused  a  pleasant 
flavor  of  fried  tobacco-juice.  The  mois- 
ture from  so  many  bodies  and  lungs  as 
were  contained  in  the  room  had  con- 
densed, and  was  running  down  upon 
the  window-panes ;  and  the  atmosphere 
was  almost  fetid.  But  nought  of  this 
did  'Bias  see  or  feel ;  for  every  thing 
was  redeemed  by  the  grand  presence 
within.  By  a  species  of  magnetism,  his 
gaze  was  drawn  and  fixed  at  once  upon 
the  man  that  stood  on  a  plank  laid 
across  two  barrels  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  his  head  almost  in  contact 
with  the  ceiling. 

'Bias  hesitated. 

"Come  in,"  said  the  preacher,  with 
an  air  of  simple  authority.  He  was  a 
man  to  be  obeyed,  for  there  was  a  spirit- 
ual power  in  his  look  and  in  his  voice 
— the  power  over  men.  'Bias  went  in, 
and  carefully  and  quietly  closed  the 
door  behind  him  without  being  told. 
The  preacher  resumed  his  theme :  "  *  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt, and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal :  but — ' "  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and,  with  a  sudden  start,  the 
heart  of  'Bias  leaped  into  his  throat. 
He  listened  with  eager  expectation.  He 
was  now  to  hear  the  rest,  perhaps.  The 
preacher  finished  the  sentence — "  '  lay 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt, and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal.' " 

Scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  'Bias ;  and 
then,  into  his  old,  weary  ears  and  wast- 
ed soul  sunk  the  deep-toned  and  melt- 
ing voice  of  the  itinerant,  expanding 
on  his  theme : 

"  Treasures  !  not  of  earth.  Lands, 
houses,  cattle,  bonds,  mortgages,  silver 
and  gold,  and  the  jewels  of  the  mine, 
what  are  they  all  but  dross  ?  *  Lay  not 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  Mpoii  ^M^iXi^ 
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"  Where,  then,  shall  ye  lay  them  up  ? 
In  heaven.  Where,  and  what,  is  that 
place  ?  It  is  wherever  the  love  of  Jesus 
dwells. 

"How  to  gain  entrance  there?  My 
brethren,  my  sisters,  my  children,  there 
is  but  one  way — lay  hold  on  Jesus,  Son 
of  God." 

The  man's  face  seemed  actually 
aflame. 

"  Emu  or  in  what  sense  Son  of  God, 
we  know  not.  Wliy^  He  has  himself 
told  us :  made  manifest  in  human  form, 
that  thereby  He  may  save — men." 

His  eyes  slowly  circled  the  room,  and 
to  each  individual  it  seemed  that  this 
apostle  of  good  tidings  looked  into  his 
soul.  Even  'Bias  Peudy  was  question- 
ing himself.  The  preacher  appeared  to 
labor  with  some  overpowering  idea  that 
he  could  not  frame  to  speech ;  and,  as 
his  countenance  worked,  all  watched 
with  a  rapt  and  even  painful  solicitude. 
At  length  the  words  fell,  so  to  speak, 
from  his  lips,  with  the  weight  of  mas- 
sive stones — "  EVERY  MAN." 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  all  that  will. 
There  is  none  that  does  not  need  sav- 
ing; there  is  none  that  may  not  be 
saved.  My  brethren,  in  that  great  and 
terrible  city  yonder,  I  have  fought  with 
Apollyon ;  and  I  could  tell  you  things 
— but  who  is  there  here  to  cast  a  stone  ? 
Dream  not  that  ye  are  safe.  Wherever 
there  is  a  human  soul  there  also  is  Sin  ; 
and  wherever  Sin,  Eternal  Death  " — ^he 
paused,  for  what  seemed  the  quarter  of 
a  minute — "  except  ye  repent,  and  lay' 
hold  on  Jesus." 

This  last  with  the  despairing  gesture 
of  a  drowning  man.  Then  his  eyes 
rolled  solemnly  over  and  around  the 
gathering  again.  "  If  ye  have  not  Je- 
sus, ye  have  nothing.  How  many  here 
IwLte  Jesus  ? " 

He  addressed  a  child,  a  boy,  till  child 
and  mother,  "  and  she  was  a  widow," 
were  dissolved  in  tears.  He  pitched 
upon  one  and  another,  and  shook  their 
very  souls  till  they  were  as  rags  under 
his  manipulation.  He  caught  the  un- 
easy eye  of  a  bright  girl  whose  dress 
and  conscious  air  showed  her  the  beauty 
of  the  countr}'-3ide.     It   was  Thirza 


Winsey.  "  You,"  he  cried,  "  the  flower 
of  the  valley,  you,  the  lily  of  the  field, 
are  you  rooted  in  Christ  ?  Full  of  life, 
health,  and  the  desire  of  the  foolish 
man,  have  you  bloomed  yet  to  salva- 
tion ?  Ere  long,  perhaps,  to  be  a  moth- 
er, are  you  prepared  to  assume  your 
duties  and  lead  a  soul  to  Heaven  ? — or 
will  you  dare  deny  your  duties,  and 
damn  a  soul  to  Hell  ? "  Thus  he  went 
on.  Thirza,  when  first  singled  out, 
grew  painfully  red,  then  gradually 
paled  to  a  dreadful  white,  until  it 
seemed  that  she  would  faint  or  go  into 
convulsions.  But  the  preacher  was  not 
of  the  vulgar  sort  that  delights  in 
physical  manifestations : — ^**  Be  of  good 
cheer,  my  daughter,  and  hold  fast  to 
the  faith  that  stirs  within  thee  now." 
So  he  dismissed  her. 

Already  'Bias  was  quaking.  Already 
the  wild,  untrained  power  of  the  man's 
bearing,  and  the  essential  conviction  of 
his  speech,  had  thrilled  the  marrow  of 
his  bones.  His  imagination  was  en- 
chained, his  conscience  awakened.  All 
his  sins  of  commission  and  omission 
thronged  about  him,  accusing.  The 
preacher  began  again.  "  *  Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  break  through  and  steal : 
but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal.*  And  what  is 
this  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven,  friends  ? 
It  is  the  love  of  Jesus." 

He  slowly  raised  his  right  arm,  with 
an  extended  finger  pointing  uncertainly 
in  the  air.  (Each  one  trembled,  le^ 
the  needle  should  turn  to  him.  Slowly, 
but  piercingly,  his  eyes  passed  to  and 
fro.)  At  length,  suddenly,  and  with  a 
jerk  that  made  every  one  wince,  ho 
flung  it,  as  it  were,  directly  at  'Bias 
Peudy.  Soul  to  soul  they  stood.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  Mammon 
were  confronted  with  the  spirit  of  God. 
"  And,  you  ?  "— 

'Bias  was  appalled.  TThe  eyes  of  the 
entire  assembly  had  followed  the  ges- 
ture, and  it  was  to  him  as  if  all  the 
world  had  him  in  view.    The  preacher 
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nid  no  more.  Bat,  responding  to  the 
mute  appeal,  men  and  women  cried, 
"  O,  hear  him,  'Bias  I  " 

The  old  man  stood,  hesitating,  as  if 
doubtful  whether  to  rush  toward  the 
questioner  or  to  escape  from  the  room. 
A  certain  whispered  rumor  had  already 
got  abroad  concerning  his  strange  con- 
duct on  the  yesterday;  and  this  had 
reached  Thiraa  Winsey^s  ears.  Full 
now  of  her  remorse,  she  started  up : 

"  0,  hear  him.  Uncle  *Bi  I  hear  him  I 
Treasure  in  heaven.  Uncle  Bi — treasure 
in  hearenl  What  I  told  you  about 
the  mine  was  nothing  but  a  lie.'' 

'Bias  stood,  gaping  at  her ;  and  pres- 
ently, appearing  partially  to  take  in  the 
idea,  he  b^;an  and  continued  in  a  sort 
of  low  wail  to  repeat  yacantly  eyer  the 
one  word,  lie — ^lie — ^lie. 

The  preacher  took  it  up  in  his  sono- 
rous tones.  "  'Bias,  this  world  is  all  a 
li&  Only  beyond,  there  in  the  heaven, 
shines  the  treasure,  truth.  Jesus  will 
tike  you  by  the  hand,  and  lead  you 
there.    Give  him  your  hand." 

"  Give  him  your  hand,  'Bias ! "  shout- 
ed the  sympaUietic  congregation. 

'Bias  lifted  a  tremulous  hand  to  his 
forehead;  passed  the  withered  fingers 
lightly  and  confusedly  once  or  twice 
across  his  wrinkled  brows ;  turned  lan- 
guidly; and  left  the  room  without  a 
word. 

Some  would  have  rushed  to  force  him 
back.  '*No,  my  brethren,"  said  the 
preacher ;  "  there  are  times  when  it  is 
best  for  a  soul  to  be  alone." 

It  had,  even  now,  partially  cleared, 
and  the  indications  were  decidedly  in 
favor  of  a  fine  afternoon.  The  sun 
peeped  now  and  then  between  the 
watery  clouds,  and  in  the  upper  sky 
there  was  a  general  movement  toward 
Uie  southeast.  'Bias  plodded  stolidly 
up  the  road.  At  first  there  went  with 
him  only  the  shadow  of  a  vast  despair : 
but  anon  there  rose  in  his  distracted 
soul  the  glory  of  a  shining  hope.  The 
treasures  of  heaven — the  treasures  of 
heaven — what  better  search  for  him, 
now?  Treasures  of  heaven — ^the  idea 
loomed  larger  and  grander  in  his  spirit : 
Treasures  of  heaven— it  fired  the  mys- 


tical side  of  his  character,  and,  before 
long,  he  blazed  into  a  wild  enthusiasm. 
His  step  grew  light,  his  bowed  form 
straightened,  his  eyes  once  more  looked 
up. 

Up  1  up  !  Yes,  that  was  it.  As  nigh 
the  material  heaven  as  possible.  Ho, 
for  the  South  Beacon,  full  in  view, 
clear-cut  against  the  northwestern  sky  1 
The  treasures  of  heaven  will  be  nearly 
within  reach  from  there,  if  anywhere 
on  earth. 

So,  up  the  great  peak  he  toiled, 
through  drifted  snow  in  some  places, 
and  through  brush  and  stones  in  others, 
till — it  was  just  the  sunset  hour — ^he 
stood  upon  the  top,  a  bald  and  blasted 
hunch  of  solid  rock.  Seas  of  mountains 
were  below — hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  country  opened  suddenly  out  to  view 
— ^the  horizon  unbroken  all  around — 
nothing  but  the  sky  above. 

Was  he  nearer  to  heaven,  yet  ?  Per- 
haps. It  had  been  more  or  less  grim 
and  cloudy  during  the  afternoon,  but 
towards  simdown  cleared  rapidly  away. 
When  the  great  disc  itself  was  already 
lost  to  sight,  a  fiash  darted  from  behind 
the  southernmost  spur  of  Cro'  Nest, 
glinting  for  a  moment  on  the  western 
window  of  his  old  cabin  on  the  Iron 
Mountain  road,  long  left  and  now  in 
other  hands,  and  brought  back  to  him 
with  startling  distinctness  the  faded 
forms  of  wife  and  children  of  the  by- 
gone time.  Then,  for  a  few  minutes, 
there  was  a  violet-red  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  the  eastern  hills ;  and  then  a 
safiron  light  in  the  western  sky.  It 
was  rather  mild  for  a  winter's  after- 
noon ;  indeed  scarcely  freezing,  even 
at  that  elevation.  But  it  was  growing 
colder,  and  a  pale  pea-green  streak  low 
on  the  horizon  to  the  north  indicated  a 
fall  of  temperature. 

Violet-red,  and  saffron,  and  pea-green 
soon  passed  away.  Then  the  swift  twi- 
light of  the  winter  fled  suddenly,  and  it 
was  night— one  of  those  winter  nights 
which  are  so  indescribably  clear,  calm, 
and,  one  might  almost  say,  supernatu- 
ral. The  stars  wore  a  new  glory,  the 
air  was  edged  with  a  raciness,  so  to 
speak,  a  novel  purity   and  lt(ia>m<i^, 
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as  if  breathed  direct  from  another 
sphere. 

A  crescent  moon,  swung  lightly  in 
the  sky,  unsullied,  serene,  majestic,  soon 
sunk  behind  Cro'  Nest.  A  single  star, 
bright,  liquid,  lambent,  followed  her. 
Through  some  abnormal  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  radiance  of  this 
star,  as  she  approached  the  visible  hori- 
zon, elongated  itself— how  could  it  be 
so  ?  yet  it  was — into  the  semblance  of 
a  flaming  silver  cross.  Was  this,  trea- 
sure in  heaven?  Was  it  the  silver? 
Was  it  the  cross  ?  How  it  struck  him 
shall  never  be  told  on  earth:  but,  as 
she  disappeared  behind  the  mountain- 
line,  there  shot  up  in  his  ignorant  mind 
an  unwonted  germ  of  thought — whence 
deriving  life  or  by  what  power  urged 
may  not  be  known  of  men,  but  it  ex- 
panded to  a  dream  of  the  star  that  rose 
so  many  hundred  years  ago  and  beck- 
oned to  the  greatest  birth  of  time. 

The  sky  took  on,  if  one  may  thus 
describe  it,  a  look  as  of  transparent 
steel,  the  sheeted  mountains  looming 
vague  and  ghost-like.  Then  the  infinite 
and  everlasting  procession  of  the  stars 
passed  before  his  eyes.  Star  after  star 
disappeared  beyond  the  western  hori- 
zon; star  after  star  was  lifted  in  the 
east:  and  still,  another  and  another, 
and  myriads  of  others,  in  interminable 
sequence.  And,  gradually,  there  dawn- 
ed upon  his  benighted  spirit  a  dim 
perception  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
created  universe. 

"  Were  then," — argued  the  almost 
wandering  mind  —  "these  sparkling 
jewels  of  the  night  those  treasures  in 
heaven  which  it  behooved,  above  all 
things,  a  soul  to  secure  ? "  Whether  he 
heard  that  melodious  cadence  of  their 
march, 

"  still  quiring  to  the  young-eyod  chcniblms," 

who  knows  ?  Certainly  a  musical  sense 
of  peace  descended  into  his  soul  and 
calmed  the  troubled  passions  there. 

Whether  he  heard,  repeated  on  this 
anniversary  of  a  wondrous  night,  that 
more  potent  hymn  before  whose  mighty 
intoning  "  Peor  and  Baalim  "  "  and  sul- 
len Moloch,"  ''  horrid  king,"  and  "  Isis, 
and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,"  fled  in 


conftision,  what  time  the  souls  of  watch- 
ing shepherds  were  taken  captive, 

**  When  such  musick  sweet 
Their  hearta  and  ears  did  greet, 
As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook ;  **— 

who  knows  ?  Certainly  a  religious  and 
yet  joyftil  awe  was  shed  over  and  into 
the  perturbed  spirit,  nestling  softly 
there,  and  a  new-bom  persuasion  of  sus- 
taining power  wrapped  him  tenderly. 

But,  though  the  soul  was  given 
strength,  the  body  sunk ;  and  he  grew 
chilled,  chilled,  chilled — his  mind  wan- 
dering again,  with  cold,  hunger,  agita- 
tion. And  he  had  to  walk  ever  to  and 
fro  on  that  contracted  summit,  to  keep 
the  blood  from  clogging  in  his  veins. 
What  strange  and  mysterious  conceits 
came  into  his  head  'tis  hard  to  say. 
All  his  feeble  snatches  of  scriptural 
memory  uprose  to  him ;-— the  story  of 
the  Kings,  and  he  puzzled  his  poor 
brains  as  to  how  the  Star  of  Peace 
looked  in  that  auspicious  night,  whethr 
er  like  this  or  that  he  saw,  himself. 
Then,  anon  again,  he  thought  he  recog- 
nized his  wife  and  children,  up  yon: 
were  they  his  treasures  in  heaven? 
Then  did  he  behold  full-ordered  choiiB 
of  angels,  of  seraphim  and  cherubim, 
and  all  the  potentates  and  powers ;  and 
in  the  midst  a  shadowed  Presence  that 
even  the  greatest  painters  have  failed, 
most  ignominiously,  to  conceive.  And 
into  his  ringing  ears  there  came  a  peal : 
"  Glory  I  Glory  I  Hosanna  to  the  High- 
est!" 

And  thus  and  there  all  night  he  pray- 
ed, and  he  saw  visions,  and  he  paced ; 
and  paced,  saw  visions,  prayed  —  if 
such  dumb  utterances  as  his  might  be 
called  prayers.  And  why  not?  'Tis 
not  the  fnjne  of  words,  it  is  the  in- 
stinctive aspiration  of  the  soul,  that 
makes  a  prayer. 

An  hour  before  sunrise,  and  with  the 
first  suggestion  of  dawn,  there  rose  a 
keen  northeastern  wind ;  and,  as  it 
swept  over  that  bleak  height,  it  soon 
devoured  the  little  vitality  remaining 
in  his  frame.  He  held  out,  with  difll- 
culty,  till  the  coming  of  the  sovereign 
of  day. 

The  first  beams  of  the  great  luminary, 
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shooting  throTxgli  a  barred  and  blazing 
sky,  cast  a  sort  of  holy  and  celestial 
halo  oyer  and  through  his  thin  and 
whitened  hair,  eyen  before  they  tinged 
the  monntain-tops  with  an  ineffable  and 
rosy  glow.  So  looked  he.  But  what 
did  he  behold,  in  torn  ? 

In  the  fierce  brilliancy  of  the  rising 
sun,  dimmed  as  was  his  yision,  perhaps 
becaose  his  human  yision  toas  dimmed, 
something  he  certainly  saw — whether  a 
form  bowed  and  suffering,  and  stained 
with  gouts  of  its  own  sacred  blood,  or  a 
form  more  glorified  and  transfigured 
than  any  eyes  can  see  but  those  whose 
outlook  is  already  beyond  the  graye, 
no  mortal  man  may  say.  But,  from  his 
iran  and  fast  setting  lips  fiickered  forth 
a  sbgle  exclamation — "  Jesus  I " 

He  fell  upon  his  knees.  He  stretched 
forth  his  arms,  and  seemed  to  gather 
something  to  his  breast.  He  fell  from 
his  kneeling  position  slowly  forward  on 
his  face ;  and  thus  and  there,  huddled 
in  a  strange  distorted  attitude,  he  stiff- 
ened— died. 
In  an  instant,  the  gathering  of  the 


treasures  of  this  earth  was  forever  im- 
possible, and  it  was  for  the  Eternal 
Judge  alone  to  say  whether  the  trea- 
sures of  heayen  were  for  him. 

Meanwhile,  some  had  been  startled 
by  his  manner  when  ho  left  the  meet- 
ing, and  had  gone  up  to  his  cabin,  in 
the  eyening.  Not  finding  him  nor  any 
trace  of  him,  they  had  organized  among 
the  neighbors  a  searching-party,  that 
the  quest  might  be  taken  up  at  dawn. 
They  sought  the  missing  all  that  day, 
and  found  no  clue  to  his  whereabout. 
No  man  had  seen  him:  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  him  in  any  quarter. 

But,  during  the  day,  the  snow  came 
down  before  the  wind,  which  gradually 
declined  into  a  mere  drift  of  air,  and 
then  into  a  calm.  Then  over  that  wast- 
ed and  ragged  figure  gathered  the 
kindly  fiakes,  and  robed  it  all  in  perfect 
purity. 

And  there  that  day,  the  first  after 
Cliristmas,  on  the  top  of  the  South 
Beacon,  one  of  the  searching  parties 
found  it,  shrouded  in  snow,  and  more 
still  falling  fast. 
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CHKISTMAS-EVE  CHANT  OP  THE  BRETON  PEASANTS. 

It  was  a  dim,  delicious  night ; 
The  earth,  close  wrapt  in  ermined  white, 
Lay  languid,  in  the  misty  light. 
The  circling  spheres  were  aU  in  tune. 
And,  in  their  midst,  the  Empress  Moon 
Was  brightening  to  her  highest  noon. 
It  was  the  night  when  Bethlehem^s  star 
Guided  the  sages  from  afar. 
It  was  the  night  when  shepherds  heard 
The  reyerent  air  by  music  stirred. 
It  was  the  night  of  old  renown, 
When  wondering,  angel-eyes,  looked  down, 
To  see  Christ's  head,  bare  of  its  crown. 
Within  the  manger  laid  I 

There  is  a  sound  of  thronging  feet — 
What  youthful  crowds  are  in  the  street ! 
They  go  out  from  the  stifling  town, 
They  seek  the  white  and  lonely  down. 
They  walk  in  silence,  till  they  find 
A  spot  where  four  roads  straitly  wind. 
Where  four  roads  meet,  about  a  place 
Made  sacred  by  the  Cross's  grace. 
There,  men  and  maids,  in  separate  file, 
Do  range  themselyes;  nor  speak  the  wiiile, 
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Nor  break  the  charm,  by  gest'  or  smile, 
TiU, — sudden  breaks  upon  the  air 
A  sound  of  singing,  strong  and  clear — 
Thus  chant  the  hardy  Breton  youths : 

I.    What  is  new  upon  the  earth  f 
What  fresh  wonder  goeth  forth. 

That  its  ways  are  Ml  of  pilgrims 
And  its  dwellings  ftill  of  mirth  ? 

n.    Sounds  of  gladness  on  the  air  1 
Happy  faces  eyerywhere ! 

Tell  us,  oh  I  ye  silent  yirgins ! 
Wherefore  is  the  night  so  £ur  ? 

Then,  silrer-soft,  the  girlish  yoices  rise, 
And  with  the  sweetness  of  their  meek  replies, 
Upon  the  frosty  air  breed  melodies : 

m.    Lo  I  the  sacred  hour  is  near ! 

What  was  darkened,  now  is  clear. 

Christ  is  coming  1    Raise  your  yoices — 
Say,  Farewell,  to  Doubt  and  Fear  I 

Resounding  through  the  darkness,  then. 
Peal  the  deep  yoices  of  the  men. 
Who  raise  the  solemn  song  again : 

rv.    Why  is  all  the  world  abroad. 
Raising  midnight  prayers  to  €k>d, 

Till  the  ccnserea  air  is  heayy 
With  its  supplicating  load  ? 

Then  clearer,  purer,  richer,  rise 
The  hidden  maidens'  sweet  replies, 
Like  wonders  out  of  mysteries : 

y.    Lo  1  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bom  I 
Lo !  on  high  the  star  of  mom ! 
And  it  sLsll  not  fade  foreyer, 
Nor  its  brilliancy  be  shorn. 

Then,  in  concord  perfect,  sweet. 
Tones  of  youths  and  maidens  meet ; 

And  they  gladly  sing  together. 
This  auspicious  hour  to  greet : 

VI.    Sing,  to-night— for  Christ  is  bom  I 
Lo  I  on  high  the  star  of  mom  I 
And  it  SibW  not  fade  foreyer. 
Nor  its  brilUancy  be  shom. 

yn.    Sing  I  deliverance  from  our  woes. 
By  the  blood  that  overflows 

And  renews  the  Son  of  Adam — 
He  no  longer  burdened  goes. 

vin.    Sing  I  because  it  is  His  feast ; 
Join  the  Princes  of  the  East, 

Bring  Him  gifts  amid  rejoicings — 
Ho  will  smile  upon  the  least ! 

IX.    Sing  t  while  Christmas  crowns  ye  weave ; 
On  the  Cross  a  garland  leave. 

Lo !  the  Worhi's  one  Virgin-Mother 
Heals  the  hurt  that  came  of  Eve ! 
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AN  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCBIFT  OF  J.  FENIMOBB  COOFEB.'*' 


EvEBT  portion  of  this  globe  has  dis- 
tricts that  may  be  termed  its  battle- 
grounds. In  Europe,  it  will  be  found, 
if  the  inquiry  be  limited  to  modem 
times,  that  more  blood  has  been  spilt 
on  the  fertile  fields  of  Flanders  and  on 
the  broad  plains  of  Saxony,  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
while,  in  this  country,  we  must  turn  to 
the  shores  of  Champlain  and  the  Nia- 
gara, in  quest  of  the  scenes  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal conflicts  with  the  stranger.  The 
battles  of  the  Hevolution  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  having  been  fought  in  a 
domestic  quarrel;  b\it,  whenever  this 
people,  whether  as  colonists  or  as  an  in- 
dependent nation,  have  been  called  on 
to  take  up  arms,  their  battalions  have 
repaired  to  these  two  points,  near,  or 
on  our  own  immediate  territory,  as  reg- 
ularly as  the  gladiator  was  once  seen  to 
enter  the  arena. 

Natural  causes  have  aided  those  that 
are  political  to  bring  about  these  re- 
salts.  A  single  glance  at  the  map  will 
explain  the  reasons  why  the  two  points 
mentioned  should  have  become  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  America,  since  they  have, 
hitherto,  been  the  only  two  great  ave- 
nues by  which  hostile  armies  could  ap- 
proach each  other,  in  the  wars  that  have 
arrayed  the  Canadas  against  the  Colo- 
nics, or  the  States,  and  necessity  has 
conspired  with  convenience  to  give 
them  the  painful  notoriety  of  having 
been  the  scenes  of  human  slaughter. 
We,  of  New  York,  have  more  than  a 
national  interest  in  tracing  events  so 
intimately  connected  with  a  part  of  our 
own  territory ;  and  I  now  ask  your  pa- 
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tience,  gentlemen,  whUe  we  examine  a 
little,  in  detail,  one  of  the  brightest  in- 
cidents, in  the  long  train  of  victories 
and  defeats,  that  have  illustrated  one  of 
these  sections  of  the  State. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
original  colonists  should  establish  them- 
selves on  the  borders  of  navigable 
streams  communicating  with  the  ocean. 
These  were  the  paths  that  were  still 
open  towards  the  lands  of  their  birth, 
and  were  necessary  alike  to  their  safety 
and  their  happiness.  Thus,  while  the 
French  spread  themselves  along  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Dutch, 
and,  subsequently,  their  successors,  the 
English,  did  the  same  on  the  shore  of 
the  Hudson,  until  time  extended  the 
cultivated  possessions  of  the  one  to  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  of  the 
other  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
goodly  region  that  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  from  our  fathers.  A  broad  belt 
of  forest  separated  those  contiguous 
communities,  until  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution,  nor  was  the  country 
fairly  opened  between  them  at  the  close 
of  the  last  struggle  between  England 
and  America.  But,  for  all  the  purposes^ 
of  war,  Nature  had  constructed  a  high- 
way that  the  keen  eye  of  the  soldier 
could  not  overlook.  The  Champlaini 
and  the  Lac  du  Saint  Sacrement  stretched 
athwart  the  belt  of  intermediate  forest, 
opening  its  mysteries  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  adventurous,  and  causing  its  echoes 
to  repeat  the  soldier's  shout  and  tihe  din 
of  arms. 

Our  annals  tell  us  of  formidable  armies 
meeting  in  the  shades  of  tliese  woods, 
and  along  the  shores  of  their  lakes  and 
water-courses,  Montcalm  is  said  to  have 
led  9,000  men  to  the  siege  of  Fort  "Wil- 
liam Ilenry,  in  1757;  the  garrison  of 
which  fortress  amounted  to  more  than 
3,000,  while  a  reserve  of  bet^'e^u  \^^^^ 
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and  5,000  lay  at  Fort  Edward,  to  sup- 
port the  latter.  Abercrombie  is  said  to 
have  advanced  against  Ticonderoga,  in 
1758,  at  the  head  of  16,000  combat- 
ants, of  whom  near  2,000  were  slain  or 
wounded  in  his  abortiye  attempt  on  the 
place.  At  a  later  day,  Burgoyne  passed 
along  these  wilds  with  an  anny  of  10,000 
men,  better  appointed,  it  was  thought 
at  the  time,  thm  any  similar  force  that 
had  then  left  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 
To  these  important  movements  must 
be  added  the  interest  which  belongs 
to  the  exploits  of  Bir  William  John- 
son, Dieskau,  his  captive  Rogers,  Put- 
nam, Allen,  Arnold,  and  others,  all  of 
whom  distinguished  themselves,  by 
deeds  of  war,  enacted  in  this  portion  of 
our  territory. 

Singular  delusions  have  long  existed 
in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  char- 
acter, policy,  and  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  These  have  arisen  fh>m 
mistaken  reasoning,  ignorance  of  our 
history,  and  the  application  of  princi- 
ples that  belong  to  the  state  of  society 
which  exists  in  Europe,  but  which, 
when  brought  to  bear  on  that  of  Ameri- 
ca, find  little  in  their  support,  with 
much  that  is  antagonistic.  To  one  of 
these  singular  delusions  has  been  owing 
two  of  the  greatest  military  enterprises 
that  Great  Britain  ever  entered  into  on 
this  continent.  That  both  should  fail, 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  error 
in  which  they  originated. 

In  Europe,  with  few  and  trifling  ex- 
ceptions^ men  are  mere  agents  of  the 
state,  whereas  the  state  is  the  agent  of 
the  people  among  ourselves.  There,  the 
Government  is  the  principal  and  the  pop- 
ulation the  accessories ;  here,  the  popu- 
lation is  the  principal,  and  the  Govern- 
ment the  accessory.  Let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived by  high-sounding  antitheses. 
Each  of  these  conditions  of  society  has 
advantages  peculiar  to  itself,  and  each 
its  own  marked  disadvantages.  Among 
the  latter,  it  entails  weakness  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment, while  it  renders  it  nearly  invin- 
cible when  thrown  on  the  defensive. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  relation  of 
the  people  to  the  state,  history  has  shown 


us  how  often  the  destinies  of  nations 
have  been  decided,  in  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, with  little  or  no  reference  to  the 
feelings,  or  interest,  of  the  bulk  of  their 
population.  The  conqueror  of  the  capi- 
tal was,  half  the  time,  the  conqueror  of 
the  nation,  and  the  power  that  could 
seize  upon  the  machinery  of  the  state, 
has  generally  been  able  to  wield  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  itself.  In  the  very 
last  battle  that  was  fought  on  British 
ground,  a  handfUl  of  German  merce- 
naries contended  with  a  half-disciplined 
band  of  Highlanders  for  the  crown  of 
that  vast  empire,  while  England  and 
Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  been 
merely  lookers-on;  and,  even  in  our 
own  day,  a  Duke  of  Orieans  has  been 
placed  on  the  throne  of  the  head  of  his 
own  fismiily,  by  a  small  body  of  deputies, 
who  had  the  fortitude  to  remain  at  their 
posts  in  the  hour  of  revolution.  In  nei- 
ther of  these  great  events  was  the  nation 
more  in  the  game  than  the  stake  played 
for,  though  dictated  rejoicings  and  con- 
gratulations followed,  as  if  the  achieve- 
ment were  its  own. 

In  the  wars  of  Europe,  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  commander  to  intercept  com- 
munications, to  seize  on  military  posi- 
tions, to  invest  capitals,  and  to  conquer 
the  country  by  conquering  its  political 
sources  of  power.  To  cut  off  the  mili- 
tary communications  between  two  prov- 
inces has  had  the  effect  of  severing  the 
wings  of  an  army,  their  people  usually 
remaining  passive  and  submissive  to 
events.  It  has  been  owing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  system,  this  facility  of  the 
governed  in  following  the  fortunes  of 
the  governors,  that  England  has  twice 
attempted  to  pursue  the  same  policy  on 
our  own  territory,  by  forcing  armies 
through,  along  that  bloody  highway, 
that  connects  the  Canadas  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Host  of  those 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
theories  of  the  War  of  1776,  as  they 
were  discussed  in  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury that  succeeded  the  peace,  must  re- 
member that  one  of  the  favorite  projects 
of  the  British  arms  was  to  sever  New 
England  from  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  by  a  line  of  posts  that  should  ex- 
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tend  along  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  thence 
across  the  country  to  the  two  northern 
lakes,  and  then  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix.  It 
was  owing  to  this  policy  that  Burgoyne 
attempted  his  unfortunate  expedition  in 
1777.  Its  failure  was  the  consequence 
of  the  institutions  of  this  country  and  of 
the  character  of  the  people,  as  it  had 
been  fashioned  by  those  institutions. 
Instead  of  quietly  waiting  for  a  result 
that  should  follow  the  efforts  of  the  two 
states,  the  population  flew  to  arms,  and, 
while  its  efforts  were  attended  by  many 
of  the  defects  of  purely  popular  im- 
pulses, it  succeeded  in  sweeping  away 
its  inyaders  as  captives,  giving  a  practi- 
cal exempliflcation  of  that  theory  which 
tells  us  that,  to  conquer  the  state  among 
ourselves,  it  is  necessary  to  conquer  the 
people.  Had  a  different  fate  awaited 
this  well-appointed  force,  and  the  line 
of  poets  been  established,  the  last  would 
probably  have  been  carried  in  detail,  by 
that  same  population,  taking  the  mock- 
ery of  a  military  array  under  the  na^ie 
of  nulitia,  as  was  done  by  Greene,  and 
Lee,  and  Sumter,  and  Marion,  at  a 
later  day,  in  Carolina.  The  project  it- 
*iclf  argued  an  ignorance  of  the  people 
it  was  intended  to  subdue.  In  a  nation 
like  this,  the  invader's  authority  is  nec- 
essarily limited  to  the  portion  of  coun- 
try actually  covered  by  his  armies,  free- 
men arising  in  the  rear  of  his  marches, 
like  healthful  plants  rearing  their  heads 
after  the  passage  of  the  tempest. — These 
brief  reflections  on  the  unconquerable 
moral  force  of  a  community,  knit  to- 
gether by  equal  rights,  and  accustomed 
to  depend  on  their  own  exertions,  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  a  few  glances  at 
tiie  other  side  of  the  picture.  Had  the 
armies  of  England  that  were  scattered 
along  our  coast,  or  were  employed  in 
a  renewed  attempt,  in  1814,  to  sever  at 
least  a  portion  of  New  England  from 
the  Middle  States,  been  collected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson,  then,  indeed, 
might  we  have  been  made  to  feel  how 
unpreparedly  we  plunged  into  the  con- 
flict, and  how  formidable  a  great  mari- 
time state  can  ever  render  itself  to 
American  interests  and  American  trade, 
though  virtually  impotent  in  its  assaults 


on  American  liberty.  New  York  might 
have  been  carried  by  a  well-directed 
caup-de-main,  at  any  period  of  the  war, 
— its  last  six  months,  perhaps,  excepted ; 
and  a  disciplined  force  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  English  troops,  once 
in  possession  of  the  island,  and  support- 
ed by  a  powerful  fleet,  would  have 
proved  difficult,  indeed,  to  dislodge. 
That  some  such  calamity  did  not  befall 
us,  was  owing  to  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  of  our  real  condition,  and 
to  the  fact  that  no  soldier  of  a  high 
order  of  genius  was  employed  against 
us.  At  a  late  period  of  the  war,  one  of 
these  great  enterprises  was  attempted  at 
Ne\t  Orleans ;  and  it  failed,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  solely  through  the 
rare  promptitude  and  decision  of  the 
man  who  directed  the  motley  bands  of 
citizens  that  had  been  hurriedly  assem- 
bled for  the  defence  of  the  place.  At 
no  moment,  in  the  War  of  1812 — its  last 
six  months  possibly  excepted — was  New 
York  in  as  complete  a  state  of  defence  as 
it  was  when  Washington  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it  to  the  enemy  in  1776.  We 
all  know  how  much  the  possession  of 
this  town,  by  the  English,  embarrassed 
the  country  during  the  struggle  of  the 
Revolution,  and  it  ought  ever  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  without  a  complete 
system  of  harbor  and  land  defence,  no 
port  of  its  magnitude  is  so  easily  in- 
vaded from  the  side  of  the  ocean,  while 
few  are  more  easily  defended,  when 
once  possessed  and  garrisoned  by  those 
who  can  command  the  water,  against 
attempts  at  recapture  on  the  side  of  the 
land. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  permit  me  to  allude  to  a  singu- 
lar historical  fact,  that  has  often  excited 
smiles  among  the  observant  and  well- 
informed.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  truth 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  English  nation, 
or  that  portion  of  them  that  professed 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  this  country, 
in  1812,  imagined  that  their  own  friends 
were  to  be  found  in  the  new  States 
of  the  West,  while  the  hostility  of  the 
Seaboard  was  ascribed  to  commercial 
rivalry.  These  facts  are  betrayed  in  a 
variety  of  ways.    They  are  seeii  Sxi  \Xi^ 
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proclamations  of  the  period,  in  the  spec- 
ulations of  the  journals  at  home,  and 
few  can  have  been  associated  intimately 
with  English  statesmen  without  discov- 
ering it  in  their  conversation.  To  us 
no  circumstance  appeals  more  absurd 
Commercial  intercourse  and  mutual  in- 
terests had  raised  up  many  Mends  to 
England  along  the  American  seaboard, 
Mends  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
that  war,  while  it  may  bo  questioned  if 
she  had  any  but  foes  over  the  whole  of 
the  vast  expanse  that  stretched  from 
the  great  lakes  to  New  Orleans.  How 
far  these  mistaken  notions  may  have  in- 
duced the  expedition  against  the  latter 
place,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  it 
is  almost  morally  certain  that  the  con- 
querors of  the  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
could  not  have  resisted  the  masses  from 
the  West  that  would  certainly  have 
been  poured  down  upon  them,  had 
Packenham  succeeded. 

To  what  extent  England  meditated 
conquest  by  the  march  of  the  army  un- 
der Sir  George  Prevost  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  A  forward  movement  in 
that  direction,  and  with  a  sufficient 
force,  might  have  insured  the  safety  or 
the  fall  of  Montreal,  as  the  Americans 
employed  their  own  resources.  Noth- 
ing would  have  been  easier  than  to  have 
turned  the  advancing  troops,  by  means 
of  either  Champlain  or  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  thus  to  have  got  between  them  and 
their  town,  though  such  a  movement 
would  have  required  a  concentration  of 
mind  and  action  that  is  not  often  found 
in  the  afi'airs  of  democracies.  Perhaps 
the  enemy  was  wise,  if  he  acted  on  the 
supposition  of  this  great  moral  defect. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  English 
commissioners,  at  Ghent,  set  up  preten- 
sions to  drive  us  back  from  the  inland 
waters,  with  the  idea  of  securing  their 
own  colonies  from  future  invasions,  and 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
forward  movement  of  Prevost  might 
have  had  this  end  in  view,  coupled  with 
others  of  a  more  strictly  military  char- 
acter. It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  idea  of  re-colonization,  as  respects 
this  whole  country,  was  not  altogether 
abandoned  among  English  statesmen, 


until  after  the  peace  of  1815.  Facts 
like  these  startle  the  American  who  has 
lived  altogether  in  the  retirement  of  his 
provincial  home.  Accustomed  to  the 
flattery  of  a  venial  and  adulatory  press, 
that  is  only  bold  in  personal  calumnies, 
but  which  shrinks  from  giving  unpalat- 
able truths  to  the  mass,  he  fancies  that 
others  estimate  himself  and  his  nation 
as  he  has  long  seen  both  estimated  in 
the  columns  of  newspapers,  Fourth-of- 
July  orations,  and  the  oratory  of  Con- 
gress. To  this  unfortunate  view  of  the 
community,  must  be  added  the  more 
healthful  feeling  of  that  innate  security, 
which  is  a  consequence  of  the  uncon- 
querable defensive  power  of  vast  democ- 
racies. Thus  taught,  and  feeling  thus, 
he  will  not  believe  that  any  power  of 
earth  could  have  had  the  audacity  to 
think  of  reducing  the  republic  to  the 
dependent  condition  from  which  it 
emerged  in  1776.  Nevertheless,  gentle- 
men, there  is  much  reason  for  thinking 
that  projects  of  the  nature  I  have  men- 
tioned were  canvassed  among  our  ene- 
mies, and  hopes  were  long  entertained 
by  the  mother-country,  that  internal  dis- 
sensions and  the  vicissitudes  of  troubled 
times  would  throw  a  part  of  this  Union 
back  into  her  arms,  leaving  the  remain- 
der to  follow  as  the  fruits  of  conquest. 
The  policy  of  nations  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  narrower  views  of  home- 
bred reasoning  and  provincial  pride. 
The  map  is  now  in  existence  which  par- 
titioned France,  as  lately  as  this  cen- 
tury; and  if  that  great  and  warlike 
country  could  be  menaced  with  such  an 
evil,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  that 
those  who  suffered  America  to  slip  from 
their  grasp,  in  1788,  should  think  the 
country,  unsupported  by  a  single  ally, 
recoverable,  in  its  exhausted  state  of 
1814.  The  men  who  imagined  com- 
mercial rivalry  produced  the  hostilities 
of  the  year  '12,  and  that  they  must  go 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  tomjdmwk  and 
the  scalping-knife  in  quest  of  friends, 
might  easily  make  a  blunder  as  great  as 
this. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive 
of  the  expedition  of  Sir  George  Prevost, 
it  is  certain  that,  in  a  military  sense,  it 
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was  formidable  and  guarded.  The  left 
flaok  of  the  English  was  protected  by 
the  lake,  and  the  army  itself  occupied 
all  the  accessible  roads  by  which  its 
right  could  possibly  be  turned.  By  ad- 
vancing to  the  head  of  Champlain,  leav- 
ing posts  in  its  rear,  and  keeping  open 
the  communications  by  means  of  its 
fleet,  the  British  force,  in  the  absence 
of  the  enterprise  that  should  aim  a  blow 
direct  upon  Montreal,  was  as  secure 
from  all  assaults  that  did  not  come 
directly  in  its  front,  and  with  timely 
notice.  In  this  respect,  then,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  twelve  or  fourteen  thou- 
sand veteran  British  troops,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  territory  of  New  York 
in  the  autumn  of  1814,  was  menacing 
and  skilfbl. 

The  most  casual  examination  of  the 
state  of  the  northern  fix)ntier  of  New 
York  will  let  the  inquirer  after  histori- 
cal facts  understand  the  importance  of 
commaiiding  Lake  Champlain,  equally 
to  the  enemy  and  to  ourselves.  It  ipis 
as  necessary  to  a  repulse  as  it  was  to  an 
advance ;  to  the  defence,  as  to  the  at- 
tack. This  important  issue  was  decided 
by  the  result  of  the  Battle  of  Platts- 
burgh  Bay;  to  a  few  of  the  leading 
facts,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  more  in- 
teresting details,  of  which,  gentlemen, 
I  now  propose  to  invite  your  particular 
attention. 

When  the  views  of  the  Government 
of  this  country  were  seriously  called 
to  the  importance  of  securing  the  com- 
mand of  Lake  Champlain,  it  looked 
about  for  an  officer  suited  to  so  grave 
a  trust.  Its  choice  fell  on  Thomas 
M*Donough,  then  an  old  lieutenant,  but 
one  who  stood  on  the  eve  of  promotion. 
He  was  a  native  of  Delaware,  and  one 
of  two  gallant  brothers  who  had  joined 
the  navy  soon  after  its  establishment,  or 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  James, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  lost  a  leg  in  the 
bloody  engagement  between  the  Con- 
stellation and  La  Vengeance,  and  was 
compelled  to  retire;  but  Thomas,  the 
younger,  was  retained  as  a  midshipman 
under  the  peace-establishment  law  of 
1801,  and  lived  to  connect  his  name  indis- 
solubly  with  the  history  of  his  country. 


Young  M^Donough  had  early  ac- 
quired a  reputation  in  his  profession. 
He  was  under  Decatur,  during  his  Med- 
iterranean service,  and  had  ever  been 
found  worthy  of  his  dauntless  com- 
mander. Belonging  to  the  Enterprise, 
the  vessel  that  furnished  all  the  men 
and  most  of  the  officers  for  the  cele- 
brated attack  on  the  Philadelphia,  in 
the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  he  accompanied  the 
party,  and  was  distinguished  among  the 
boarders.  M^Donough  believed  himself 
to  have  been  the  first  man  on  board  the 
frigate,  and  it  is  certain  he  was  among 
the  first,  but  he  rarely  alluded  to  the 
circumstance,  and  then  only  in  the  con- 
fidence of  friendly  discourse.  No  one 
ever  heard  of  any  troublesome  claims  to 
this  distinction  on  his  part — ^modesty, 
and  a  disposition  not  to  obtrude  him- 
self in  any  manner  on  the  public,  form- 
ing conspicuous  features  in  his  charac- 
ter. 

In  the  terrible  hand-to-hand  conflict 
between  the  American  and  Tripolitan 
gunboats  that  occurred  under  Preble, 
M^Donough  fought  at  Decatur^s  side,  his 
commander  appreciating  his  intrepidity, 
and  uniformly  keeping  him  near  his  own 
person.  The  young  man  was  in  most,  if 
not  in  all  of  the  active  service  before  the 
town  of  Tripoli,  receiving  his  promo- 
tion on  that  station. 

An  incident,  which  occurred  soon 
after  the  peace  with  Tripoli,  illustrates 
the  character  of  M^Donough  and  pro- 
cured him  more  reputation  in  the  navy, 
perhaps,  than  any  part  of  his  previous 
conduct.  The  brig  Siren,  of  which 
M^Donough  was  now  the  first-lieuten- 
ant, was  lying  at  Gibraltar,  in  1806. 
An  American  merchant-brig  was  at 
anchor  near  her.  The  officer  of  the 
deck,  on  l:>oard  the  Siren,  saw  a  ten- 
oared,  double-banked  boat,  from  an 
English  line-of-battle-ship,  pull  along- 
side this  American  merchantman;  and 
he  closely  watched  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. This  officer  of  the  deck  was  Ber- 
nard Henry,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  then 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  since,  for 
many  years,  consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Gibraltar.  This  incident  has  been 
related  in  a  variety  oC  ^voya,  \)\it.  \\i^ 
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account  now  given  is  taken  from  this 
gentleman's  statements,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  all  that  passed.  Mr.  Heniy 
saw  the  officer  of  the  English  boat  go 
up  the  merchant-brig's  side,  followed 
by  several  of  his  men,  saw  the  crew  mus- 
tered, and  saw  the  boat  about  to  depart, 
carrying  with  her  one  of  the  brig's  peo- 
ple, evidently  an  impressed  man.  The 
commanding-officer  of  the  Siren  being 
on  shore,  these  facts  were  promptly  re- 
ported to  M^Donough,  as  her  first-lieu- 
tenant. The  last  issued  an  order  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck  to  man  and  arm  a 
boat,  to  follow  the  ten-oared  cutter,  and 
to  rescue  the  impressed  seaman.  While 
preparations  were  making  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  order,  M^Donough  ap- 
peared on  deck.  Struck  with  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  duty  on  which  he  was 
about  to  send  a  subordinate,  the  first- 
lieutenant  took  the  arms  which  the  lat- 
ter was  about  to  use,  said  he  would 
go  himself,  jumped  into  the  boat,  and 
shoved  off.  The  English  boat  was  soon 
overtaken,  and  as  that  of  the  Siren  ap- 
proached, M^Donough  called  out  to  the 
English  officer,  "  Til  thank  you  to  stop 
rowing."  The  request  was  complied 
with,  and  the  next  instant  the  boats  lay 
side  by  side.  M^Donough  had  placed 
his  own  boat  in  a  favorable  position  for 
his  purpose,  and  he  now  called  out  to 
the  impressed  man  to  jump  aboard  him. 
This  was  immediately  done,  when 
H*Donough  bowed  to  the  English 
officer,  and  pulled  back  to  the  Siren, 
where  the  man  was  kept  for  protection. 
The  following  day  an  English  cap- 
tain, in  full  uniform,  came  on  board 
the  Siren.  The  English  officer  inquired 
for  Captain  John  Smith,  who  command- 
ed the  Siren.  This  gentleman  being 
still  ashore,  M^Donough  was  sent  for  to 
receive  the  visitor.  As  soon  as  the  two 
met,  the  English  captain  commenced  the 
discourse  by  saying  that  an  outrage  had 
been  committed  on  one  of  his  boats  by 
a  boat  fh>m  the  Siren.  M^Donough  now 
invited  his  guest  into  the  cabin,  whither 
he  conducted  the  latter,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Henry.  Here  the  English  officer 
began  to  comment  on  the  serious  char- 
acter and  on  the  impropriety  of  what 


had  been  done,  when  he  was  mDdly 
but  firmly  interrupted  by  M^Donough. 
The  latter  remarked  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  hear  his  acts  censured  by  one  to 
whom  he  was  not  responsible ;  he  was 
responsible  to  his  own  superior  only, 
and  to  him  the  matter  had  better  be  re- 
ferred. He  would  cheerfully  convey 
any  message  to  Captain  Smith  that  the 
other  might  choose  to  send.  After  a 
little  hesitation,  the  English  captain  re- 
marked, "  Suppose,  sir,  my  officer  had 
used  force  to  fepel  you  ? "  "  Under  the 
circumstances,  sir,"  answered  M'Don- 
ough,  "  it  is  better  as  it  is.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  disposition  of  your  officer  to 
do  his  duty,  but  as  I  conceive  I  waa 
doing  mine,  any  disposition  on  his  part 
would  have  brought  about  a  collision 
between  us.  I  trust  no  blame  will  be 
imputed  to  the  gentleman." 

The  English  officer  departed,  seem- 
ingly aJBtonished  at  the  quiet  firmnese 
he  had  encountered.  It  is  imderstood 
h^  subsequently  had  an  interview  with 
Captain  Smith,  who  sustained  M^Don- 
ough's  course,  as  being  worthy  of  the 
service  to  which  he  belonged.  In  the 
end,  the  man  was  sent  back  to  his  own 
vessel,  and  remained  unmolested. 

Gentlemen,  this  was  in  1806 — a  period 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  it 
required  ten  times  the  moral  courage 
to  perform  such  an  act  as  would  be  re- 
quired to-day. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  officer 
who  was  selected  to  command  on  Lake 
Champlain,  in  1814.  He  had  been  often 
in  battle,  and  a  follower  of  Decatur,  in 
two  hand-to-hand  conflicts,  that  partook 
more  of  the  desperate  personal  encoun- 
ters of  the  Middle  Ages,  than  of  the 
struggles  of  modem  warfare.  His  rep- 
utation as  a  seaman  and  an  officer  was 
good,  while  his  mind  and  conduct  bad 
been  chastened,  in  late  years,  by  the 
graces  of  a  Christian.  So  little  was  this 
upright  and  simple-minded  man  influ- 
enced by  selfishness  or  a  grasping  ambi- 
tion, in  any  thing  he  did,  and  so  com- 
pletely was  he  governed  by  just  senti- 
ments, that  he  thought  only  of  duty, 
and  scarcely  at  all  of  his  own  advance- 
ment or  reputation.     When  near  the 
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close  of  his  life,  a  brother-officer  once 
mentioned  to  him  that  his  victory,  cer- 
tainly the  first  in  American  naval  annals, 
as  respects  disparity  of  force,  the  char- 
acter of  his  enemy,  and  the  importance 
of  its  results,  had  never  been  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  comitry,  while  that  of 
Lake  Erie,  a  glorious  exploit  beyond  a 
question,  bat  in  every  sense  inferior  to 
his  own,  was  constantly  kept  before  the 
public  mind,  and  would  finally  usurp 
its  place  in  the  pages  of  history.  When 
this  brother-ofiicer  said  to  him,  ^^  You 
have  been  too  passive  in  this  matter, 
aad  are  letting  pictures  and  imagina- 
tive written  legends  overshadow  your 
own  substantial  deeds,^^ — ^^  If  I  can  die 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  acted 
as  an  honest  man,  my  friend,  it  is  all  I 
caie  for,^'  was  M^Donough^s  quiet  and 
trathfol  answer.  His  whole  Ufc  was  a 
just  commentary  on  the  sincerity  of  his 
words. 

While  owing  this  justice  to  one  really 
unassuming  and  meritorious  man,  I  a^i 
h&ppy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing a  like  tribute  to  another  of  very 
similar  qualities.      During  the  winter 
ef  181^14,  the  American  force,  as  it 
then   existed,  was    laid    up    in  Otter 
Creek.      Mr.   Stephen  Cassin,  then    a 
lieutenant,  and  now  the  commodore  of 
that  name,  was  in  command  at  this 
point,  when  the  enemy  approached  the 
mouth  of  the  Otter,  in  force,  prepared 
to  sink  two  sloops  in  the  channel,  under 
circumstances  that  would  probably  have 
secured  to  them  the  ^command  of  the 
lake,  if  successful.     Cassin  had  not  a 
gun  mounted,  nor  a  charge  of  powder 
at  hand,  when  he  discovered  the  Eng- 
lish vessels.     By  means  of  great  exer- 
tions a  few  guns  were  placed  in  bat- 
tery, ammunition  was  obtained  from  a 
distance,  and    when  the  enemy  drew 
near,  he  was  received  by  so  smart  a  can- 
nonade as  to  be  completely  deceived, 
an<l,  after  a  distant  fire  of  half  an  hour^s 
continuance,  he  hauled  off,  abandoning 
the  enterprise.    I  shall  have  occasion, 
presently,  to  speak  of  this  gallant  officer 
again,  under  still  more  trying  circum- 
stances.   This  is  one  of  those  incidents 
of  Champlain,  that  seems  to  have  been 


hid  behind  the  veil  which  has  so  long 
concealed  the  warfare  of  that  water. 

Both  belligerents  appear  to  have  fore- 
seen that  the  season  of  1814  must  pro- 
duce great  events  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Champlain,  if  not  on  the  lake  it 
self,  and  both  parties  employed  them* 
selves  in  preparing  for  the  conflict.  An 
a  matter  of  course,  armaments  on  such 
a  water,  and  hurried  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency of  an  important  campaign  by 
land,  were  not  altogether  composed  of 
such  vessels  as  would  be  used  in  a  regu- 
lar marine,  in  ordinary  service  at  sea. 
On  the  part  of  the  Americans,  one  or 
two  of  lake-craft  were  altered  into  tem- 
porary cruisers,  and  the  bottom  of  even 
a  small  steamer  was  raised  upon,  and 
converted  into  the  United  States  schoon- 
er Ticonderoga.  A  stout  corvette  and 
a  brig  of  force,  however,  were  construct- 
ed regularly,  from  the  keels  upwards, 
and  were  got  into  the  water  in  time  to 
meet  the  crisb ;  though  the  latter  was 
launched  only  about  a  month  l^eforo 
there  was  occasion  to  use  her  in  battle. 

The  British  were  still  more  tardy 
in  their  equipments.  Profiting  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  likely  to  be  used 
against  them,  they  laid  the  keel  of  a 
ship  that  had  tbe  gun-deck  battery  of  a 
frigate  like  the  famous  Ironsides,  a  force 
of  itself  nearly  sufficient  to  compete  with 
the  whole  of  the  American  squadron. 

In  consequence  of  these  exertions, 
M^Donough  was  enabled  to  assemble  in 
Plattsburgh  Bay,  by  the  end  of  August, 
a  force,  including  his  galleys,  of  86 
guns.  He  had  a  ship,  a  brig,  a  schoon- 
er, a  sloop,  and  ten  galleys.  All  these 
vessels  carried  heavy  metal,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sloop,  a  craft  too  light 
to  bear  more  than  seven  long  nines. 
Among  the  63  pieces  of  the  three  largest 
vessels,  however,  34  were  carronades ;  a 
species  of  gun  that  will  not  admit  of 
being  double-shotted  unless  at  very 
close  quarters,  besides  being  very  liable 
to  get  dismounted  by  its  own  recoil. 
The  enemy,  in  addition  to  having  05 
guns,  and  a  very  heavy  vessel  in  the 
Confiance,  their  commanding  ship,  were 
much  better  provided  in  this  respect. 
His  two  principal  vessels  had  bw\.  ^  e»x- 
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ronades  anjiong  the  53  guns  they  car- 
ried. In  addition  to  this  essential  ad- 
vantage of  the  87  guns  of  the  Confiance, 
no  less  than  81  were  long  248,  a  formid- 
able ])attery  to  oppose  to  the  ordinary 
sloops-of-war  of  that  day. 

As  the  English  historian,  James,  has 
unhesitatingly  derided  the  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  the  English,  and  Alison 
has  followed  him,  in  some  measure,  as 
authority,  it  may  be  well  to  be  a  little 
more  precise  on  this  branch  of  my  sub- 
ject. In  the  first  place,  James  gives  an 
armament  to  the  Confiance  differing 
from  that  just  stated.  He  sjiys  that  she 
mounted  but  26  guns,  in  regular  broad- 
side, on  her  main  dock ;  4  carronades, 
which  were  placed  in  her  bridle  and 
stem-ports,  making  up  the  80  guns  men- 
tioned in  the  American  accounts.  I 
have  ascertained  that  this  statement  is 
incorrect.  The  present  captain,  Lava- 
lette,  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
efficient  ofiicers  in  the  American  marine, 
took  possession  of  the  Confiance  after 
slie  struck,  and  continued  in  charge  of 
her  until  the  ship  was  finally  laid  up — 
a  period  of  several  weeks.  Mr.  Lavalctte 
commanded  the  Confiance  six  or  eight 
times  longer  than  any  other  man  after 
]icr  armament  was  in  her.  He  coni- 
nianded  her,  too,  after  the  battle,  and 
when  her  precise  force  would  be  apt  to 
!>e  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  specula- 
tion. From  this  ofiBcer  I  have  written 
authority  for  saying  that  the  main-deck 
battery  of  the  Confiance  consisted  of  80 
long  24s,  mounted  in  regular  broad- 
side. I  have  also  written  authority 
from  the  present  Commodore  Reid,  a 
carcftil  ofScer,  and  a  highly  honoral>le 
man,  who  examined  both  squadrons  be- 
fore the  vessels  were  broken  up,  for 
paying  that  the  Confiance  was  pierced 
for  80  guns  on  her  main  deck,  in  regu- 
lar broadside,  and  that  he  thinks  she 
had  no  proper  bridle-ports  at  all.  Mr. 
James  gives  no  authorities  for  what  he 
says,  and,  as  his  whole  book  is  written 
in  a  spirit  of  peculiar  hostility  to  this 
country,  it  is  just  to  conclude  that  he  is 
not  to  be  put  in  opposition  to  the  wit- 
nesses I  have  mentioned. 

James  also  affects  to  prove  that  the 


size  of  the  Confiance  was  only  881  tonSy 
while  he  maintains  that  of  the  Saratoga 
to  have  been  but  a  trifle  less.  On  this 
point,  also.  Captain  Lavalette  has  testi- 
fied. "  I  believe,"  says  that  gentleman, 
in  a  letter  written  for  pablication,  "  the 
tonnage  of  the  Confiance  was  1,120  tons, 
and  that  of  the  Saratoga  680."  Com- 
modore Reid,  in  a  published  letter,  says 
on  this  head,  "  The  two  ships  (the  Con- 
fiance and  Saratoga  are  meant)  lay 
alongside  of  each  other  at  the  time  I 
saw  them,  and  the  English  vessel  was  so 
obviously  superior  in  tonnage  and  force^ 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  in  my  mind  of 
her  ability,  I  might  almost  say,  to  de- 
feat the  whole  of  3I^DonougVs  squad- 
ron." Here,  then,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  two  competent  witnesses,  in 
opposition  to  the  unsupported  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  James— of  two  experienced 
seamen,  one  of  whom  had  actually  be- 
longed to  both  the  Confiance  and  the 
Saratoga,  and  the  other  of  whom  had 
examined  the  two  vessels  as  they  lay 
side  by  side,  as  opposed  to  the  intem- 
perate assertions  of  a  man  who  never 
saw  either,  and  he,  too,  actually  a  horse- 
doctor  ;  a  profession  that  is  donbtless' 
uwful  in  its  sphere,  but  which  can  qual 
ify  no  man  to  speak  very  authoritatively 
of  ships.  Before  quitting  this  point,  it 
may  be  well  to  add  that  Mr.  James 
seems,  in  his  text,  to  give  the  official 
report  of  Captain  Pring,  in  justification 
of  his  own  account  of  the  armaments  of 
the  English  vessels,  referring  to  the  page 
of  the  Appendix,  where  the  evidence 
was  to  be  found,  though  in  the  Appen- 
dix itself  he  admits  that  this  report 
was  not  forwarded  with  the  despatches, 
and  does  not  give  it  on  any  visible  au- 
thority but  his  own  naked  statements. 

Gentlemen,  the  most  important  vessels 
of  both  squadrons  were  left  in  tlie  quiet 
possession  of  the  conquerors,  and  if  any 
person  were  qualified  to  decide  as  to  the 
relative  force  of  the  two  squadrons,  it 
was  those  conquerors ;  and  all  the  testi- 
mony I  can  discover  goes  to  confirm 
their  account.  I  have  never  conversed 
with  anv  American  officer  who  was  in 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  who  did  not 
frankly  admit  the  superiority  of  our 
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squadron  on  tbat  occasion,  though  the 
battle  was  fought  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstanceSf  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
can  find  no  evidence  whatever,  of  an 
American  origin,  which  does  not  dis- 
tinctly affirm  the  great  superiority  of 
the  enemy  in  the  afiair  of  Plattsburgh 
Bay. 

The  great  struggle  in  the  naval  con- 
flict, that  was  distinctly  foreseen  by  the 
commencement  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, was  for  the  command  of  the  lake. 
M^Donongh  had  also  in  view  the  de- 
fence of  the  water-flank  of  the  works 
ashore,  while  the  enemy  anticipated 
being  able  to  turn  it,  after  crushing  the 
force  afloat.  With  these  double  objects 
before  him,  M^Donough  discovered  great 
wisdom  in  the  anchorage  he  occupied. 
His  squadron  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
the  four  largest  vessels  being  moored  in 
a  north  and  south  line,  sufficiently  with- 
in the  bay  to  compel  the  enemy  to  enter 
it  to  the  westward  of  Cumberland  Head, 
and  thus  to  bring  him  within  the  effect- 
iye  range  of  the  American  short  guns. 
The  rear,  or  southern  end  of  this  line, 
was  in  a  measure  protected  by  a  small 
iaiuid  and  an  extensive  shoal.  On  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  it  was  pretended  that 
the  American  squadron  was  sustained 
by  the  batteries  ashore,  and  some  com- 
mentators have  ascribed  the  result  to 
this  circumstance. 

It  is  a  fact,  beyond  controversy,  that 
the  batteries  of  Plattsburgh  rendered 
no  assistance  to  the  American  shipping 
(m  this  occasion,  nor  could  they  render 
any,  on  account  of  the  distance.     To 
have  thrown   shot  over  the  American 
vessels  would  have  been  physically  im- 
possible, with  the  artillery  of  that  day, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  sane 
man  would  attempt  to  hit  the  English 
fleet  by  firing  through  the  American. 
The  circumstance  that  Captain  Pring,  in 
his  official  account,  says  nothing  of  any 
such  aid  having  been  rendered  to  his 
enemy,  is,  of  itselfj  conclusive.    Captain 
Bownie,  the  officer  who  had  been  sent 
by  Sir  James  Yeo  to  command  the  Eng- 
lish force  on  this  lake,  had  collected 
foar  vessels  to  contend  with  the  Ameri- 
CJU13,  exclusively  of   thirteen    galleys. 


The  force  of  the  four  principal  craft, 
however,  was  very  unequally  distribut- 
ed. That  of  the  Confiance  has  already 
been  mentioned,  in  general  terms.  She 
was  a  huge  corvette,  with  a  poop  and 
top-gallant  forecastle,  both  of  the  lat- 
ter being  armed.  Her  lighted  gun 
threw  a  24-pound  shot,  and.  as  has 
been  mentioned,  of  the  87  which  com- 
posed her  armament,  81  were  long 
pieces  of  this  calibre.  The  brig  Linnet 
was  a  warm  little  craft,  armed  with 
16  long  12s,  a  species  of  armament 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  made 
her  more  than  equal  to  a  vessel  carry- 
ing the  same  number  of  82  carro- 
nades.  The  two  others  of  the  larger 
craft  were  sloops  or  cutters,  each  carry- 
ing 11  guns  of  mixed  calibres.  One  of 
these  cutters  might  have  been  about 
equal  to  the  American  sloop,  while  the 
other  was  certainly  essentially  lighter 
than  the  Ticonderoga,  the  schooner  she 
was  to  assail.  In  this  latter  duty,  how- 
ever, she  was  to  be  assisted  by  some  of 
the  English  galleys. 

The  number  of  the  enemy's  galleys 
has  been  disputed.  M*Donough  puts  it 
at  thirteen ;  Captain  Pring  is  silent 
on  the  point ;  Sir  George  Prevost  says 
twelve ;  and  James,  in  his  usual  confi- 
dent manner,  without  giving  any  au- 
thority, however,  affirms  there  were  but 
ten.  The  truth  unquestionably  lies  be- 
tween the  statements  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Pre- 
vost and  M^Donough.  My  own  infor- 
mation originally  told  me  that  the  Eng- 
lish cleared  Cuml^erland  Head  with 
eighteen  sail,  viz.,  a  ship,  a  brig,  three 
sloops,  and  thirteen  galleys ;  one  of  the 
sloops  being  a  merchant-vessel  that  had 
accompanied  the  squadron  merely  to 
convey  spectators.  A  lettor  from  the 
officer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
can guard-boat,  and  who  first  made  the 
English  squadron,  and  brought  in  the 
report  of  their  approach,  informs  me 
that  the  enemy  cleared  Cumberland 
Head  with  nineteen  sail,  two  of  which 
were  filled  with  spectators,  the  remain- 
der being  armed.  As  this  gentleman 
was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Piatt, 
of  Plattsburgh,  and  must  have  had 
many  subsequent  opportumtica  lot  oV 
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taining  local  iuformation,  it  is  highly 
probable  hia  statement  is  accurate. 
This  would  make  the  number  of  the 
galleys  thirteen.  Eight  of  these  Eng- 
lish galleys  mounted  two  guns  cacli, 
and  the  remaining  five  only  one.  In 
men,  the  number  is  supposed  to  have 
been  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  English. 
One  thing  is  certain:  having  a  large 
army  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and 
confessedly  troops  on  board,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Captain  Downie  would 
enter  on  an  enterprise  of  such  importance 
without  a  sufficiency  of  men.  The  same 
reasoning  will  apply  to  the  vessels,  as 
the  invading  party  would  not  be  likely 
to  attack  an  enemy  who,  in  1814,  must 
have  commanded  h*s  enforced  respect, 
without  a  force  that  he  imagined  would 
insure  success.  To  suppose  the  con- 
trary, would  infer  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption and  folly. 

[Wo  omit  the  details  of  the  engage- 
ment, which  Mr.  Cooper  relates  with 
great  minuteness.— JBKtZi^r.] 

The  victory  gained,  and  a  very  simple 
report  forwarded  to  Government,  the 
world  heard  but  little  more  from  M'Don- 
ough  on  the  subject.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
been  familiar  with  the  naval  events  of 
the  world,  from  early  youth — have  long 
contemplated  the  work  on  the  maritime 
events  of  this  country  which  has  since 
appeared ;  but  down  almost  to  the  day 
of  writing  the  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Plattsburgh  Bay,  I  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain even  the  leading  facts  of  that  great 
event.  There  had  been  a  victory,  and 
the  main  result  was  known;  but  the 
rest  was  so  completely  veiled  behind  the 
modesty  of  the  conqueror,  that  it  entii'c- 
ly  eluded  my  search,  in  any  thing  like 
a  documentary  form.  If  there  was  ever 
an  engraving  of  this  action,  I  never  saw 
it ;  no  one  but  the  actors,  themselves, 
seemed  acquainted  with  the  details.  So 
little  was  said  on  the  subject,  that  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  many  of  my  per- 
sonal acquaintances  had  been  in  the 
battle  without  my  knowing  it.  In  a 
word,  the  most  glorious  action  of  the 
navy  of  this  country  was  likely  to  be 
lost  in  vague  generalities,  unsatisfactory 
and  loose  statements,  and  erroneous  le- 


gends. One  anecdote  has  been  men- 
tioned, in  illustration  of  M^Donough's 
simplicity. 

No  accurate  and  conscientions  hia- 
toriau  would  think  of  ascribing  the  re- 
treat of  Sir  George  Prevost  to  any  thing 
but  the  capture  of  the  English  sqnadron. 
The  handful  of  soldiers  opposed  to  him 
showed  spirit  and  firmness,  bat  their 
efforts  could  have  availed  but  little,  in 
a  general  attack,  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  that  could  have  been  brought 
against  them.  The  loss  of  his  anziliazy 
on  the  lake  induced  the  English  gov- 
ernor-general to  begin  a  retreat,  that 
may  not  have  been  conducted  on  strict 
military  principles,  and  which  was  not 
very  creditable,  perhaps,  to  the  British 
arms,  but  which  would  soon  have  been 
necessary,  or  he  would  have  been  left  to 
meet  the  gathered  population  of  the 
whole  northern  frontier  in  arms.  To 
M'Donough's  success  were  all  these  gieat 
results  owing,  rather  than  to  any 
achievement  on  the  land.  Yet,  at  a 
dinner,  given  at  the  time  and  on  the 
spot,  in  honor  of  the  triumph  of  the 
American  arms,  M^Donongh  sat  as  a 
subordinate,  bearing  his  hard-earned' 
honors  so  meekly,  that  most  around 
him  seemed  to  think  that  he  waa  reaUy 
the  secondary  agent  in  the  recently- 
acquired  glory,  for  which  he  was  con- 
tent to  pass. 

Gentlemen,  high  as  were  M'Donon^*8 
claims,  and  lasting  as  must  be  his  re- 
nown, he  was  not  alone  on  that  eventful 
day.  All  voices  united  in  proclaiming 
the  singular  gallantry  displayed  by  the 
younger  Cassin,  in  command  of  the 
Ticonderoga.  Left,  by  the  retreat  of 
the  Preble,  opposed  to  the  whole  weight 
of  the  assaults  of  the  English  galleys, 
he  fought  liis  schooner  with  the  cool- 
ness and  judgment  of  a  highly-tnuned 
ofiicer,  and  with  the  courage  of  a  lion. 
Finding  himself  pressed  upon  by  so 
many  enemies,  and  fearful  some  might 
get  too  near  in  the  smoke,  he  sprang 
upon  the  taf&'ail,  and  on  that  elevated 
and  exposed  position  he  remained, 
calmly  direct uig  the  fire  of  his  batteries 
throughout  the  hottest  of  the  engage- 
ment.   The  ensign,  that  was  suspended 
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but  a  few  feet  above  his  head,  was  lit- 
erally in  rags  from  the  effect  of  grape 
and  canister ;  nothing  but  an  almighty 
Providence  carried  him  safely  through 
the  arduous  duties  of  that  momentous 
hour.  No  man  who  wears  the  American 
uoiform,  ever  displayed  greater  person- 
al gallantry  than  <Hd  Stephen  Cassin 
throughout  this  trying  scene. 

Others  on  board  that  schooner  were 
distingniahed  for  their  coolness.  The 
mamier  in  which  young  Paulding,  then 
a  midabipman  and  now  a  commander, 
lighted  his  guns,  with  the  enemy  almost 
at  their  muzzles,  is  spoken  of  with  ad- 
odiBtlon  even  to  the  present  hour.  On 
board  the  Saratoga  all  behaved  well, 
lollisring  £rom,  and  marked  as  she  was 
by,  her  jiowerfhl  adversary.  As  for 
MDonough  himself,  quiet,  unmoved, 
cheerful,  simple,  and  yet  attentive,  he 
was  the  same  in  that  arduous  struggle 
as  on  all  other  occasions.  Twice  was 
he  knocked  down,  and  each  time  it  was 
tiiought  with  mortal  hurts,  but  he  re- 
gained his  feet,  and  continued  at  his 
post  to  the  close  of  the  day.  Lavalette, 
also,  was  conspicuous  for  his  usefulness. 
He;  too,  was  twice  on  the  deck,  once 
mid^  circumstances  that  resembled 
those  of  his  commander,  though  neither 
was  reported  among  the  hurt. 

As  regards  M^Donough  himself,  he  is 
beyond  our  praise  or  gratitude.  He 
died,  as  he  wished  to  die,  leaving  be- 


hind him  the  merited  reputation  of  on 
honest  man.  No  American  who  has 
done  so  much  for  his  country,  has  re- 
ceived so  little  of  its  attention  or  its 
praise.  While  the  deeds  of  others  have 
been  extolled  beyond  their  just  claims, 
his  have  been  eulogized  less  than  they 
merit.  This  has  been  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  real,  inherent  modesty  of  the  man. 
With  M^Donough  there  were  no  afifecta- 
tions  on  such  a  subject.  His  victory 
achieved,  he  was  willing  to  let  it  bo 
forgotten,  in  all  things,  but  its  benefits, 
and  his  own  deep  gratitude  to  Gk>d. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  peculiarly  your  prov- 
ince to  see  that  history  does  its  duty ; 
not  in  senseless  eulogiums,  or  narrow 
claims  to  provincial  excellence ;  not  to 
pretend  that  the  glory  of  this  great 
achievement  belongs  exclusively  to  our- 
selves, because  the  battle  was  fought  in 
our  own  waters ;  but  because,  living  so 
near  the  scene,  facts  are  more  easily  ob- 
tained by  you  than  by  others,  because 
your  own  immediate  community  derived 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  and  because  justice  requires 
it  at  your  hands. 

Let  it,  then,  be  one  of  your  grateful 
duties  so  to  place  this  great  achieve- 
ment on  the  records  you  oontrol,  that 
the  future  historian  and  posterity  may 
estimate  it  with  a  due  regard  to  its 
difficulties,  and  to  the  benefits  it  con- 
ferred on  the  nation. 
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THREE  PICTURES  AND  ONE  PORTRAIT. 


The  picture-gallery  of  the  Baron  von 

P ,  at  Stuttgart,  though   small,  is 

one  of  the  choicest  and  most  valuable 
of  those  private  collections  which,  by 
the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  their 
owners,  are  thrown  open  to  the  general 
public  in  that  charming  little  capital. 
Twice  a-week,  namely,  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  fh)m  the  hour  of  ten  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  visitors 
are  admitted  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  its 
treasures,  which  include  a  "Triumph 
of  Venus  "  by  Rubens,  one  of  Paul  Pot- 
ter's marvellous  groups  of  cattle,  several 
fine  Rembrandts,  and  two  or  three  por- 
traits by  Vandyke.  One  of  the  latter, 
a  small  but  charming  specimen  of  the 
great  portrait-painter's  skill,  is  conf?id- 
ercd  the  gem  of  the  collection,  and  has 
been  frequently  copied  and  engraved. 
It  is  a  half-length  portrait,  considerably 
less  than  life,  and  represents  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl.  By  some  whim  of 
the  sitter,  or  some  fancy  of  the  artist, 
she  is  portrayed  with  the  customary  at- 
tributes of  the  goddess  Diana.  A  cres- 
cent-moon sparkles  among  her  loosened 
chestnut  curls,  she  holds  a  bow  in  her 
right  hand,  and  her  graceful  form  is 
simply  attired  in  a  flowing  pale-green 
robe.  But  the  slender  girlish  figure, 
the  blooming  countenance,  and  the 
mirthful  curve  of  the  rosy  lips,  seem 
scarcely  fitted  for  the  representative  of 
the  cold  celestial  huntress.  And  in  the 
brown  eyes  there  lurks  an  expression, 
strange,  attractive,  and  indescribable,  at 
once  cold  and  fascinating,  alluring  and 
unsympathetic.  The  fair  face  is  that 
of  Hebe,  but  the  wondrous  eyes  are 
those  of  Circe.  Few  have  paused  before 
that  singular  yet  lovely  portrait  without 
asking,  "  Who  was  she  ?  What  was  her 
history  ? "  But  on  that  point  tradition 
and  history  are  alike  silent;  the  name 
and  the  destiny  of  the  beautiful  original 
are  unknown,  and  the  picture  is  desig- 


nated only  by  the  title  of  the  "  Vandyke 
Diana." 

One  stoimy  afternoon  in  March,  two 
persons  were  stationed  before  the  paint- 
ing we  have  just  described.  One  was 
an  old  ]nan,  with  bent  form,  silyered 
locks,  and  eyes  dimmed  by  years  and 
sorrows,  who  stood  with  folded  handSi 
gazing  upon  the  pictured  face  with  an 
expression  of  yearning  and  soirowfta 
tenderness.  The  other,  a  young  artist^ 
sat  at  his  easel,  before  the  Diana,  and 
was  employed  in  copying  it.  Hand- 
some, but  pale  and  ethereal-looldng, 
with  large,  me>ancholy  blue  eyes,  and 
masses  of  dark  hair  pushed  back  from 
his  broad  white  brow,  he  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  the  portraits  of 
the  youthful  Schiller.  His  countenance 
wore  the  same  pensive  sweetness,  the 
same  impress  of  inspiration  and  geniiii^ 
and,  alas  I  the  same  look,  too,  of  fVagile 
health,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  likenesses  of  Germany's  greatest  and 
noblest  poet.  He  was  working  at  hit 
copy  with  earnest  diligence,  but  it 
differed  greatly  from  the  ori^aL 
Beneath  his  pencil,  the  bright  youthful 
face  had  been  transformed  to  that  of  a 
woman  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  large  eyes  wore  a  look  of  melan- 
choly, the  be4iutifully-curved  mouth,  so 
smiling  in  the  original,  told  of  uneasi- 
ness and  suffering  in  its  every  line,  and 
a  waxen  pallor,  indicative  of  failing 
health,  replaced  the  roseate  bloom  that 
tinted  the  cheek  of  the  Diana.  It  was 
the  same  face,  but  the  brightness  of 
youth  had  departed,  and  the  shadow 
of  pain  and  sorrow  brooded  there  in- 
stead. It  was  as  if  the  painter,  in  de- 
picting some  fair  landscape,  glowing 
with  the  golden  sunlight  and  rich  hues 
of  summer,  had  chosen  to  represent  it 
with  the  gray  clouded  skies,  the  wither- 
ing foliage,  and  the  faded  flowers  of 
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antamn.  He  had  altered,  too,  the  cos- 
tnme.  For  the  bow  and  crescent  and 
woodland  robe  of  the  original,  his  pen- 
cil had  substituted  a  cloud-like  drapery 
of  black  lace,  enveloping  both  head  and 
figure,  and  whose  semi-transparent  folds 
fonned  a  background  for  the  pale,  pen- 
ore  countenance.  One  slender  hand, 
on  which  sparkled  a  diamond,  held  the 
floating  drapery  over  the  bust ;  not  the 
rosy,  dimpled  hand  of  the  Vandyke 
knntzess,  but  the  firagile  fingers  of  a 
BoHering  invalid. 

It  was,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  stormy 
day.  No  intruders  had  as  yet  disturbed 
the  fixed  and  sorrowful  gaze  of  the  old 
man,  or  the  busy  pencil  of  the  artist. 
But  suddenly  the  great  door  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  gallery  was 
thrown  open,  a  step  resounded  on  the 
flo<^,  and  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  man 
came  towards  the  spot  where  hung  the 
]>iaDa. 

'*Gk>od  heavens  I  what  a  likeness," 
he  exclaimed,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
picture. 

The  old  man  started,  the  artist  looked 
up  from  his  work. 

The  new-comer  gazed  long  and  in 
silence  on  the  Vandyke.  At  length, 
drawing  a  long  sigh,  he  turned,  and 
seemed  about  to  depart;  but  pausing 
before  the  young  painter's  easel  instead, 
he  examined  the  nearly-completed  copy 
with  great  interest. 

**  May  I  ask,  sir,"  he  said,  "  why,  in 
copying  this  picture,  you  have  so  al- 
tered the  expression  and  hues  of  the 
oomitenance  and  the  fashion  of  the 
dre»?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  artist, 
courteously.     "  I  have  copied  this  pic- 
tare,  not  on  account  of  its  great  intrin- 
dc  merits,  but  because  it  bears  a  strong 
accidental  likeness  to  a  person  I  once 
Wed,  and  who  is  no  longer  living.    I 
neyer  knew  her  in  her  days  of  youth 
and  health ;  when  first  we  met  she  was 
a  delicate,  suffcriDg    invalid,    already 
sinking  under  the  ravages  of  the  malady 
which  was  destined  soon  to  deprive  her 
of  life.    It  was  her  face  that  I  wished 
to  reproduce,  not  the  blooming  beauty 
of  Vandyke's  lovely  huntress." 


"  Strange  I  the  original  picture  is 
also  marvellously  like  a  lady  who  was 
once  very  dear  to  me." 

The  old  man  turned  eagerly  towards 
the  speaker. 

*'0h,  sir,"  he  cried,  with  clasped 
hands  and  kindling  eyes,  ^^  this  picture 
is  like  Roschen,  my  lost  Roschen.  Did 
she  whom  you  knew  bear  that  name  ? 
Was  she  a  young  village-girl,  with  large 
brown  eyes  and  dark  hair?  Oh,  tell 
me,  sir,  in  heaven's  name,  where  is  she  ? 
where  can  I  find  her  ?  " 

In  his  excitement  the  old  man  grasped 
the  stranger'i  hand  convulsively. 

**  Did  you,  indeed,  know  the  Countess 
Orlanoff  ? "  asked  the  young  artist. 

The  new-comer  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  in  astonishment. 

"  The  person  of  whom  I  spoke,"  he 
answered,  **  was  neither  a  village-maiden 
nor  a  noble  countess.  Years  ago,  I 
knew  and  loved  Ida  Rosen,  a  ballet- 
dance]:  at  the  Imperial  House  at  Prague ; 
and  when  I  look  upon  that  picture,  I 
behold  her  again." 

The  old  man  extended  his  trembling 
hand  towards  the  portrait. 

"  So  looked  my  Roschen  when  last 
she  stood  before  me." 

"And  so  looked  Madame  Orlanoff 
the  night  I  last  beheld  her,"  said  the 
young  painter,  pointing  to  the  canvas 
on  his  easel  as  he  spoke. 

A  short  silence  ensued.  Each  of  the 
three  men  was  absorbed  in  the  sorrow- 
ful memories  of  the  past.  The  wind 
howled  more  wildly  without,  and  a  fine 
sharp  rain  dashed  noisily  against  the 
windows. 

The  last-comer  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  our  adven- 
ture is  a  curious  one.  By  a  strange 
coincidence  we  have  all  three  met  at 
this  spot,  led  by  a  common  purpose, 
and  united,  it  may  be,  by  a  common 
sorrow.  I  confess  I  am  curious  to  leam 
the  histories  you  both  doubtless  have 
to  relate ;  and,  in  return  for  your  confi- 
dence, if  you  will  gratify  me  so  far,  I 
will  give  you  my  own.  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  first  met  Ida  Rosen,  how  I  wooed 
her,  and  how  I  lost  her.  What  say  you 
to  adjourning  to  my  rooms  at  the  Hotel 
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Marquardt  ?  There,  over  a  glass  of  fine 
old  Marcobrunncr,  we  can  conyene  so- 
ciably and  at  our  ease ;  and,  perchance, 
the  very  act  of  telling  our  troubles  may 
cause  them  to  seem  somewhat  lighter. 
But,  ere  you  answer,  let  me  introduce 
myself.  My  name  is  Theodore  Halm, 
and  I  am  the  leading  tenor  of  the  Royal 
Opero-Houso  at  Dresden." 

*'And  I  am  Franz  Meissner,  artist, 
at  your  service,"  said  the  young  painter, 
rising,  and  shaking  Halm^s  proffered 
hand  with  cordiality. 

"  I  am  Johann  Keller,  organist,"  said 
the  old  man,  bowing  as  he^spoke. 

"  Well,  friends,  what  say  you  ?  Will 
you  accept  my  offer  and  become  my 
guests  ? " 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  said  Meissner, 
preparing  to  put  aside  his  palette  and 
brushes. 

"  Certainly,  sir,  if  you  wish  it,"  sighed 
old  Keller. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  three  compan- 
ions sat  around  a  small  table  in  one  of 
the  pleasantcfit  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Mar- 
quardt. The  stove  glowed  with  a  genial 
heat,  the  Marcobrunncr  sparkled  like 
molten  topaz  in  flask  and  glasses ;  and, 
under  the  cheering  influences  of  the 
wine  and  warmth  and  pleasant  compan- 
ionship, old  Johann  Keller  visibly  re- 
vived. A  faint  red  tinged  his  withered 
check,  his  sunken  blue  eyes  gained 
something  of  animation  and  sparkle, 
and,  without  hesitation,  though  in  a 
faltering  voice,  he  commenced  his  nar- 
rative. 

THB  ORGAKIST'S  STORY. 

I  was  l)om,  gentlemen,  in  the  little 
town  of  Hcldensfeld,  in  Saxony.  My 
father  was  the  organist  of  the  Marien 
Kirche,  and,  at  his  death,  I  succeeded 
him  in  his  post.  I  inherited  from  him, 
too,  a  small  house  rear  the  church, 
where  we  had  always  lived ;  and  after 
his  death  I  continued  to  reside  there. 
I  led  but  a  lonely  life ;  my  only  com- 
panion was  an  old  woman  who  lived 
with  me,  and  who  took  charge  of  all 
household  matters.  But  my  church- 
duties   kept  me  constantly  occupied; 


Maoazikb. 

and  so  my  days  passed  away  peacefoDy 
enough. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  however,  an 
incident  occurred  which  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  my  life.  I  was  coming 
home,  late  at  night,  firom  a  lonely  even- 
ing*8  practice  with  the  choir.  We  had 
been  trying  to  get  up  Leopold  Hillbezg'a 
Grand  Mass  in  B  Minor  for  an  approach- 
ing church-festival ;  and,  as  it  Iji  very 
difficult,  we  were  forced  to  have  a  great 
many  rehearsals  and  very  long  ones.  80 
it  chanced  that,  on  this  particular  night, 
I  was  coming  home  very  late,  which 
was  far  fVom  being  my  usual  habit. 
Just  before  I  reached  my  own  door,  I 
stumbled  over  something  lying  in  the 
pathway,  which  looked  like  a  luge 
bundle.  Judge  of  my  astoniahmenti 
when,  on  stooping  to  remove  the  o1>- 
struction,  a  faint  cry  was  heard,  and  I 
discovered  that  the  seeming  bnndle  was 
a  little  child,  about  eighteen  montfai 
old,  wrapped  in  a  dirty  blanket,  and 
nearly  lifeless.  To  pick  it  up,  to  cany 
it  into  the  house,  and  to  call  Dame 
Bertha,  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment. 
The  poor  little  creature  was  almost 
dead,  but  a  warm  bath,  some  bread  md 
milk,  and  the  tender  cares  of  old  Bertha 
soon  restored  life  and  animation  to  her 
limbs.  Ah  !  how  pretty  she  was,  the 
little  brown-eyed  creature,  when  Dame 
Bertha  brought  her  to  me,  wrapped  In 
an  old  shawl,  and  sitting  erect  and  sau- 
cily upon  her  arm,  that  I  might  see  how 
strong  and  lively  she  looked. 

I  have  always  thought  that  she  had 
been  left  behind  by  a  party  of  wander- 
ing Bohemians,  who,  the  day  before, 
had  passed  through  our  town,  on  their 
way  to  one  of  the  great  annual  fiun, 
where  tlioy  go  to  sell  trumpery  bits  of 
garnet  jewelry  and  glassware,  and  to 
pick  up  what  money  they  can  by  danc- 
ing and  singing.  Certain  it  is,  that  no 
one  ever  claimed  my  little  foundling, 
and  she  bore  r.o  mark  by  which  her 
parentage  could  bo  traced.  I  called 
her  Roschen,  she  was  so  fresh  and  rosy 
and  sweet,  and  she  speedily  became  the 
idol  of  both  Panic  Bertha  and  mysclE 
Many  persons  advised  me  to  send  her 
to  some  charitable  institution  for  the 
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care  of  orphans  or  foundlings ;  but  I 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  her.  My 
means  were  small,  it  is  true ;  but  I  knew 
that,  by  care  and  increased  economy,  I 
could  contriye  to  meet  the  extra  ex- 
pense. 

The  years  went  on,  and  the  pretty 
baby  changed  to  a  merry  child,  and 
then  to  a  wild,  romping  girl,  and  at  last 
A  fisdr  maiden  of  sixteen  stood  before 
me.  I  had  taught  her  reading  and 
writing  and  music,  and  old  Bertha  had 
instrocted  her  in  all  housewifely  art; 
and  all  who  knew  her,  praised  her  beau- 
ty and  intelligence.  But  as  she  out- 
grew her  childhood,  she  seemed  to  leave 
content  behind. '  The  calm  monotony 
of  our  life  appeared  to  fret  and  fever 
her;  she  wearied  of  all  occupations, 
•nd  passed  long  hours  in  walking  up 
and  down  our  little  strip  of  garden, 
with  clenched  hands  and  hurried  steps. 
And  I,  too,  had  lost  the  calm  content- 
ment which  had  filled  my  life  with 
peace.  I  realized  that,  old  as  I  was,  I 
loved — ^loved  for  the  first  time,  and 
madly — the  fair  young  creature  who 
had  been  to  me  as  a  daughter.  And 
•Ikongh.  I  strove  to  stifle  this  insane  pas- 
sion, I  felt  that  all  my  efforts  were  in 
vara.  I  loved  Roschen,  and  I  even 
hoped  (how  wildly  and  vainly  I  now 
realize)  that  she  might  return  my 
love. 

One  day,  our  quiet  little  town  was 
startled  by  the  announcement  that  a 
travelling  dramatic  troupe  of  great  ex- 
cellence was  about  to  give  a  representa- 
fion  at  our  public  hall.    Roschen  at 
once  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  wit- 
ness the  performances ;    and  I,  always 
anxious  to  call  up  one  of  her  rare  and 
fitfal  smiles,  at  once  consented.    Never 
shall  I  forget  that  evening.    The  enter- 
tainment consisted  of  the  usual  medley 
of  songs,  dances,  and  detached  scenes 
from  plays;  but  it  was  the  first  por- 
fonnance  of  the  kind  which  Roschen 
had  ever  witnessed,  and  she  was  nearly 
^ildwith  excitement  and  delight.    The 
soft  Toae-hue  of  her  cheek  deepened  to 
a  vivid  scarlet,  her  eyes  flashed  and 
sparkled  like  living  gems,  and  under 
tlie  influence  of  the  hour,  her  beauty 


seemed  to  have  acquired  a  more  daz- 
zling radiance. 

That  evening,  after  we  returned  home, 
my  carefully-guarded  secret  escaped  me. 
I  forgot  that  I  was  fifty-five  years  old, 
and  that  she  was  bat  sixteen ;  and  I  told 
her  that  I  loved  her.  I  pictured  to  her 
how  peacefully  and  happily  our  lives 
might  pass  together,  and  how  my  love 
would  ever  encircle  her  and  protect  her. 
And  then  I  tried  to  tell  her  how  well 
I  loved  her,  but  I  could  not ;  I  could 
only  fall  at  her  feet  and  implore  her  to 
say  that  she  would  become  my  wife. 

She  drew  away  the  smaU  hands  which 
I  had  clasped,  in  my  eagerness,  and  only 
answered,  smiling  upon  me  as  she  did 
so,  "  It  is  late,  and  I  am  so  tired.  Let 
us  talk  about  it  to-morrow  I " 

I  would  fain  have  detained  her,  but 
she  vanished  up  the  staircase,  calling, 
in  a  laughing  tone,  "To-morrow,  to- 
morrow I " 

The  next  day  she  did  not  leave  her 
room  at  her  usual  hour.  Old  Bertha 
went  to  call  her;  but  she  was  gone. 
She  had  left  mc — had  fied  from  mo — 
whither  I  did  not  know ;  I  have  never 
known,  for  I  have  never  heard  any 
tidings  of  her  since. 

The  old  man  paused.  He  bowed 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  for  several 
moments  he  remained  silent.  At  length 
he  continued : 

My  story  is  ended,  gentlemen.  I 
sought  long  and  vainly  for  my  lost  dar- 
ling ;  but  I  was  poor,  and  my  heart  was 
broken,  and  I  lacked  the  means  and 
energy  necessary  to  make  my  search 
successftil.  Some  years  ago,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  lawyer  in  Vienna,  tell- 
ing me  that  a  distant  relative,  whose 
name  even  I  had  never  before  heard, 
had  died,  and  left  me  a  small  annuity. 
I  sold  my  little  property ;  and,  having 
been  told  by  a  friend  that  there  was  a 
picture  in  the  Baron  von  P 's  collec- 
tion that  resembled  my  Roschen,  I  came 
to  Stuttgart  to  see  it.  The  resem- 
blance was  so  striking,  and  I  found  such 
deep  though  mournful  satisfaction  in 
gazing  on  it,  that  I  felt,  to  leave  ^tvi\\r 
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gart  and  that  pain  ting,  would  be  to 
lose  my  Hoschen  a  second  time.  So  I 
remained  here.  I  have  a  little  room  in 
the  house  of  an  old  friend,  who  lives  at 
Cannstadt,  and  two  days  in  each  week 
I  can  delight  my  eyes  by  gazing  upon 
the  pictured  face  that  so  vividly  recalls 
to  me  the  fresh,  bright  beauty  of  my 
lost  Hoschen. 

The  old  man  ceased.  Halm  and 
Meissner  leaned  forward,  and  each 
clasped  one  of  his  hands.  No  word 
was  spoken,  but  the  simple  action  was 
eloquent  of  kindly  sympathy  and  friend- 
liness. 

After  a  short  pause.  Halm  refilled  the 
glasses,  and,  laying  aside  his  cigar,  said, 

"  As  the  eldest  of  us  three  has  com- 
menced the  series  of  our  recitals,  I  pre- 
sume that  mine  should  be  the  next  in 
order." 

THE  SINGER^S  STORY. 

About  ten  years  ago,  I  was  engaged  to 
sing,  for  the  winter-season,  at  Prague. 
I  arrived  there  one  cold  November  even- 
ing ;  and,  after  a  hurried  meal  in  the 
cheerless  dining-room  of  the  Hotel 
d'Angletcrre,  I  strolled  to  the  theatre, 
to  pass  away  there  the  hours  of  an  even- 
ing which  seemed  else  to  threaten  to 
be  interminable.  The  performance  had 
already  commenced  when  I  entered. 
The  piece  was  a  ballet,  entitled,  I  be- 
lieve, "  The  Four  Elements,"  and  stupid 
and  senseless  as  ballets  usually  are.  I 
remained  for  some  time,  but  growing 
heartily  weary  of  the  uninteresting  evo- 
lutions of  the  corps  de  halUt^  I  was  about 
to  retire,  when  suddenly  the  music 
changed  to  a  new  and  livelier  strain, 
and  an  outburst  of  applause  from  the 
audience  greeted  the  entrance  of  the 
representative  of  Fire.  At  once  I  re- 
sumed my  seat,  fascinated  by  the  first 
glimpse  which  I  obtained  of  the  bril- 
liant face  and  exquisite  form  of  the 
dancer.  I  need  not  describe  her  beau- 
ty, for  you  have  but  lately  beheld  the 
picture  whose  loveliness  is  a  faithful 
though  feeble  transcript  of  that  which  I 
then  looked  upon.  Her  dancing  was  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  flame  whose 


characteristics  she  sought  to  reproduce 
— as  light,  as  graceful,  as  sudden  in  its 
changeful  movements.  But  in  her  laige 
brown  eyes  there  sparkled  a  more  fatal 
fire  than  that  she  sought  to  represent. 
When  her  dance  was  over,  I  retired, 
strangely  agitated,  and  with  my  heart 
throbbing  with  a  new  and  powerful 
emotion. 

Connected  as  I  was  with  the  theatre, 
I  soon  learned  all  that  was  known  about 
Ida  Rosen ;  for  such  was  the  name  of 
the  beautiftil  dan^euse.  I  was  told  that 
she  appeared  to  lead  an  irreproachable 
life,  and  that  her  character  was  spotless. 
She  lived  in  a  small,  cheap  lodging,  in 
the  Anton  Strasse,  and  an  old  woman, 
who  passed  for  her  aunt,  resided  with 
her,  and  always  accompanied  her  wher- 
ever she  went.  With  that  one  excep- 
tion, she  seemed  to  have  neither  tela- 
tives  nor  friends.  She  was  alwa^  sin- 
gularly punctual  and  correct  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  theatrical  duties,  bat 
she  mixed  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
other  members  of  the  eorp»  de  hailet^  or 
even  with  the  singers  of  the  opera- 
troupe.  Thus,  she  was  generally  voted 
proud  and  disagreeable  by  premieres, 
coryphees,  and  prima-donnas  alike,  and 
she  was  left  unmolested  in  her  self- 
chosen  loneliness. 

I  obtained  an  introduction  to  her  at 
last,  and  found,  for  my  pains,  that  my 
fair  Flame-queen  was,  in  real  life,  a 
veritable  icicle.  She  exacted  from  me, 
as  from  the  rest  of  her  acquaintance,  a 
respect  and  courtesy  seldom  accorded 
to  the  ladies  of  the  ballet ;  compliments 
and  badinage  seemed  alike  distaste  All  to 
her ;  and  ere  our  first  interview  ended, 
she  had  rex:)elled  my  attempts  at  both 
with  such  sharpness  of  repartee,  yet 
with  such  exquisite  grace  and  archness, 
that  I  was  at  once  silenced  and  fasci- 
nated. 

However,  our  acquaintance  was  kept 
up,  and  on  her  part  it  slowly  ripened 
into  friendship.  She  appeared  to  take 
some  pleasure  in  my  society,  at  length ; 
and  many  happy  hours  have  I  passed 
in  the  little  apartments  in  the  Anton 
Strasse,  seated  by  Ida's  side,  and  watch- 
ing the  graceful  dexterity  with  which 
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die  fashioned  her  gossamer  stage-attire, 
while  old  Martha  sat  at  the  window, 
nodding  over  her  prayer-book,  or  sew- 
ing at  Boxne  piece  of  theatrical  finery. 
On  theae  occasions  I  used,  sometimes, 
to  sing  to  her ;  and  never  since  have  I 
80  striven,  as  Faust,  Florestan,  or  Raoul, 
to  delight  a  brilliant  audience,  as  I  then 
strove  to  nng  ballads  and  popular  songs, 
in  a  manner  that  would  satisfy  my  laugh- 
ing and  exacting  hearer. 

I  am  ashamed,  my  friends,  to  tell  you, 
how  short  a  time  our  acquaintance  had 
lasted,  when  I  asked  her  to  become  my 
wile.  Kindly,  yet  without  hesitation, 
sherefhaed  me. 

"  I  do  not  love  you,"  was  her  answer ; 
"and  I  can  never  love  you.  Let  us  re- 
main friends,  Theodore,  and  never  let 
US  mention  this  subject  again." 

"  Listen  to  me  yet  one  moment,  Ida," 
I  said,  earnestly.  ^^  Your  life  is  a  labo- 
iIdus  one  and  your  position  painflil.  I 
am  not  wealthy,  but  my  salary  is  good, 
and,  should  I  retain  my  voice,  there  is 
no  eminence  in  my  profession  to  which 
I  may  not  aspire.  Let  my  love  plead 
with  you,  and  induce  you  to  accept  ease 
and  luxury  at  my  hands.  Quit  this  life 
of  toil,  of  exposure,  of  insult ;  give  me 
only  a  husband's  right  to  protect  and 
dierish  you,  and  such  passionate  devo- 
tion as  mine  will  surely  win  return  at 
last" 

She  laughed  low  and  scornfully,  and 
there  was  a  mocking  ring  in  the  tones 
in  which  she  replied,  "  What !  become 
the  wife  of  an  opera-singer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  an  easier  life  I  Truly,  I 
am  ambitious,  bi^t  my  aspirations  tend 
somewhat  higher.  And,  as.  for  love — I 
have  never  loved  any  one  in  all  my 
life." 

We  parted  in  anger,  and  I  ceased  to 
Tint  her ;  but  I  could  not  so  cease  lov- 
ing her.  Nay,  after  the  lapse  of  all 
these  years,  as  I  speak  of  her,  I  feel  that 
I  loye  her  still. 

Towards  the  close  of  my  engagement, 
the  management  decided  on  producing 
Bdberi  U  Didble,  I  was  to  be  the  Robert, 
and  I  half  hoped  that  Ida  would  be 
Belectcd  to  perform  the  part  of  the 
spectral  Abbess,  Helena.    But  the  role 
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belonged  by  right  to  the  premihe  dan- 
uuse  of  the  corps  de  lallet^  an  extremely 
thin  but  highly-accomplished  dancer, 
named  Teresa  CortesL  It  was  with  her 
that  I  rehearsed  the  church-yard  scene, 
and  learned  how  to  perform  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  receiving  and  supporting 
her  properly  in  the  necessary  poses. 
The  first  representations  passed  off  ex- 
tremely well,  the  opera  was  an  immense 
success,  and  the  theatre  was  crowded 
nightly. 

One  evening,  as  I  descended  from  my 
dressing-room,  I  was  met  by  the  man- 
ager, who,  in  >a  tone  of  great  excite- 
ment, exclaimed, 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter,  are 
we  to  do  ?  Mile.  Cortesi  has  just  fallen, 
in  coming  from  her  dressing-room,  and 
has  fractured  her  arm." 

"  Substitute  another  opera,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"That  would  never  do.  The  house 
is  crowded,  and  the  audience  have  as- 
sembled to  hear  Bdbert^  and  Bobert  they 
must  have." 

"Well,  then,  omit  the  act,  or  find 
some  danscusc  who  can  take  the  part," 
I  rejoined,  impatiently. 

"The  part  was  studied  by  another 
danseuse,  but — " 

At  this  moment  a  messenger  arrived 
bearing  a  small  note,  which  he  present- 
ed to  the  perplexed  manager,  who 
opened  it  eagerly.  Instantly  his  brow 
cleared. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  ho  cried ;  "  another 
Helena  is  found.  Let  the  opera  pro- 
ceed, and  hurry,  all  of  you,  for  the  au- 
dience is  beginning  to  grow  impatient." 

The  opera  passed  off  as  usual,  and  at 
length  the  moment  arrived  when  Rob- 
ert is  surrounded  by  the  spectral  nuns. 
Imagine  my  surprise,  when  I  recognized, 
in  the  representative  of  the  Abbess,  Ida 
Rosen  herselfl  She  was  wondrously 
beautiful,  in  her  white  dress  and  spark- 
ling wreath,  her  fair  face  unprofaned  by 
rouge,  and  her  perfect  form  displayed 
to  unusual  advantage  by  the  simplicity 
and  freshness  of  her  airy  dress. 

Can  I  describe  to  you  the  witchery 
of  her  smile,  the  intoxicating  sorcery  of 
her  acting  ?     She  seemed,  mdeed,  \sai 
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evil  vision  of  supernatural  loveliness, 
sent  on  earth  to  lure  some  poor  tor- 
tured mortal  to  sacrilege  and  crime. 
It  was  well  for  me  that  Robert  has  not 
to  utter  a  sound  during  this  scene ;  for 
I  was  incapable  of  doing  more  than  to 
follow  her  every  movement  with  a  rapt 
attention,  which  certainly  was  not 
feigned. 

At  last  came  the  instant  when  Robert, 
overcome  by  Helena^s  wiles,  receives  her 
in  his  arms,  and  presses  his  lips  to  hers. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  held  in  my 
arms  the  woman  that  I  so  wildly  loved ; 
I  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  and  it  was  no 
light  stage-snlutc,  but  a  long  and  pas- 
sionate kiss,  that  I  pressed  upon  her 
lips,  while,  in  hoarse,  broken  accents,  I 
murmured,  "  I  love  you  I " 

The  remainder  of  the  opera  passed 
off  like  a  dream.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
got  through  it;  but  it  ended  at  last. 
As  I  was  preparing  to  quit  the  theatre, 
the  ballet-master  addressed  me. 

"  A  superb  piece  of  acting,  that  be- 
tween you  and  Ida,  in  the  church-yard 
scene,"  he  said.  "  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  we  have  lost  her." 

"Lost  her?"  I  cried,  grasping  his 
arm. 

"  Yes ;  I  fear  she  has  quitted  Prague 
by  this  time.  She  cancelled  her  engage- 
ment yesterday,  and  only  danced  to- 
night on  account  of  the  accident  to 
Cortesi." 

Half  blind,  half  mad,  scarce  conscious 
of  what  I  did,  I  rushed  from  the  thea- 
tre, and  took,  mechanically,  the  road 
that  led  to  Ida^s  lodging,  in  the  Anton 
Strasse.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight 
night,  and  ere  I  reached  the  house  I 
saw  a  cloaked  and  veiled  figure  issue 
from  it,  and  enter  an  elegant  travelling- 
carriage,  which  was  stationed  before 
^he  door.  The  vehicle  instantly  started 
at  a  rapid  ])ace,  and  my  wild  outcry, 
"  Ida  I  Ida !  "  was  unheard,  or,  at  all 
events,  unnoticed. 

So  vanished  Ida  Rosen.  Never  since 
that  night  have  I  beheld  her,  and  all 
my  efforts  to  learn  any  tidings  of  her 
fate  were  fruitless.  Tlie  people  who 
kept  the  house  where  she  lodged  could 
tell  me  nothing  more  than  that  a  tall 


gentleman,  wrapped  in  a  furred  doak, 
had  occasionally  visited  her,  and  old 
Martha  had  disappeared. 

Tears  have  passed  since  then,  but  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  fair  vision  that 
so  entranced  me. 

I  have  never  loved  since — ^I  shall  never 
love  again.  The  image  of  my  lost  Ida 
dwells  in  unfading  freshness  in  my 
heart,  and  I  cannot  yet  hear  the  music 
of  the  third  act  of  Bobcrt  le  Diable  with- 
out a  pang. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  chanced  to  see  an 
engraving  from  the  Vandyke  Diana,  in 
the  portfolio  of  a  friend.  Struck  with 
its  resemblance  to  Ida,  I  asked  where 
the  original  could  be  found ;  and,  on 
learning  that  it  was  to  be  seen  in  Stutt- 
gart, I  took  advantage  of  my  first 
Icave-of-absence  from  the  opera,  to  jour- 
ney hither  to  behold  it.  I  have  seen 
the  picture,  I  have  gazed  again  upon 
that  loveliness,  whose  living  brightness 
shall  gladden  my  eyes  no  more,  and  the 
old  wound  throbs  afresh  and  with  a 
sharper  pain.  I  shall  quit  Stuttgart 
to-morrow,  and  I  trust  forever. 

Friends,  my  story  is  ended.  Fill  nj 
your  glasses;  and  now,  Heissner,  last 
speaker  of  the  three,  your  turn  has 
come,  and  we  wait  for  your  history. 

The  young  artist  looked  up,  and  a 
faint,  melancholy  smile  flitted  over  his 
lips.    He  spoke  as  follows : 

THE  AnTIBT'S  STORY. 

My  sorrow  is  of  recent  date;  and 
mine  will  2)rovc  to  be  the  saddest  tale, 
as  it  is  the  last. 

I  am,  as  you  know,  an  artist,  and  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  I  am  a  suocess- 
ful  one.  I  am  a  native  of  Stuttgart, 
and  I  am  frequently  employed  by  the 
great  bookseller.  Baron  Cotta,  to  design 
illustrations  for  works  which  he  intends 
to  publish.  Two  years  ago,  whilst  I 
was  studying  iu  Italy,  I  received  an 
order  from  him  for  a  number  of  sketches 
of  the  scenery  around  Naples,  to  be 
used  in  preparing  an  illustrated  work 
on  Italian  scenery.  I  consequently  took 
lodgings  in  Naples,  and  spent  my  days, 
with  pencil  and  sketchbook,  among  tiie 
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exquisite  scenery  of  the  neighborhood. 
I  had  scurcely  any  acquaintances  in  the 
dty,  and  my  only  intimate  associate 
was  a  young  Russian    gentleman,  the 

Baron  Alexis  Z ,  who,  like  most  of 

the  educated  men  of  his  nation,  was  an 
aocomplished  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
and  a  most  agreeable  companion.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  the 
drama,  and  often  prevailed  upon  me  to 
aooompany  him  to  see  Ristori  or  to 
hearken  to  the  very  indifferent  singers 
who  shrieked  through  Yerdi^s  noisiest 
strains  at  the  San  Carlo. 

One  evening,  we  went  together  to 
witness  Ristori's  representation  of  Mary 
Stuart,    The  house  was  crowded,  and 
the  audience  was  unusually  brilliant; 
so  that,  between  the  acts,  I  surveyed  the 
anditorimn  with  little  les3  interest  than 
I  had  bestowed  upon  the  stage.    Sud- 
denly my  eyes  fell  upon  a  face  that  riv- 
eted my  wandering  gaze  at  once.     Half- 
Mdden  in  the  dim  depths  of  a  curtained 
box,  and  enveloped  in  cloud-like  dra- 
peries of  black  lace,  sat  a  lady,  whose 
dark,  shining  eyes  and  pale,  linely-cut 
features,  attracted    me,  less    by    their 
weird   and    singular  beauty,  than  by 
their  resemblance  to  some  face,  long 
ago  familiar  to  me,  but  whose,  or  where 
seen,  I  could  not  at  that  moment  recol- 
lect   She  sat  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
with  a  listless  and  preoccupied  look, 
and  it  was  but  a  careless  gaze  that  she 
Tonchsafed  to  the  movements  of  the 
great  actress.    But,  towards  the  close 
of  the  third  act,  the  marvellous  genius 
of  Ristori  aroused  her  at  last  from  her 
seeming  indifference.    Then  she  leaned 
forward  with  parted  lips  and  earnest 
eyes:   a  sudden    crimson  flushed  her 
cheek;  and,  as  I  looked  upon  her  beau- 
ty thus  transfigured,  the    resemblance 
^bich  so  haunted  me  ceased  to  be  a 
mystery. 

"  The  Vandyke  Diana ! "  I  exclaimed, 
ukfohmtarily. 

My  companion  turned,  and  looked  at 
me  in  astonishment. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that 
lady  in  black  lace,  who  is  sitting  in  the 
fourth  box  to  the  left  ? "  I  asked,  un- 
lieedbg  his  surprise. 


He  raised  his  opera-glass,  and  looked 
in  the  direction  which  I  had  indicated. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said.  "  She  happens 
to  be  a  countrywoman  of  my  own. 
That  is  the  Countess  Orlanoff,  the  weal- 
thy Russian  widow,  who  has  taken  the 
Villa  Mancini  for  the  winter.  She  is 
said  to  be  in  very  delicate  health,  and  I 
am  told  that  her  physicians  have  ad- 
vised her  to  spend  her  winters  in  Italy." 

"  Is  she  a  Russian  by  birth  ?  "  I  asked. 

"I  do  not  know.  Count  Orlanoff 
was  a  very  eccentric  man.  He  married 
late  in  life,  and  very  mysteriously ;  and 
immediately  after  his  marriage,  he  took 
his  bride  to  his  immense  estates  in 
Southern  Russia.  He  never  afterwards 
quitted  them,  and  never  received  visit- 
ors ;  so  that  nothing  whatever  is  known 
about  his  wife.  There  was  a  rumor  that 
he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor  by  his  marriage,  and  that  his 
exile  was  not  altogether  a  self-chosen 
one.  He  was  just  the  man  to  have  con- 
tracted a  mesalliance  in  a  moment  of 
infatuation,  and  to  have  repented  of  it 
bitterly  forever  after." 

"  Has  he  been  long  dead  ? "  I  asked. 

"  No ;  I  heard  of  his  death  but  little 
more  than  a  year  ago." 

"  Madame  Orlanoff  is  lovely  enough 
to  excuse  any  amount  of  infatuation." 

"  Yes,  she  is  singularly  beautiful,  al- 
though it  is  reported  that  she  is  a  con- 
firmed invalid.  I  have  an  idea  that  her 
married  life  was  not  a  very  happy  one. 
She  quitted  Russia  immediately  after 
her  husband's  death,  and  spent  last 
winter  in  Nice.  She  visits  no  one,  and 
receives  no  one ;  and  seems  to  have 
inherited  some  portion  of  Orlanoff's  ec- 
centricity." 

For  weeks  after,  that  pftle,  cold,  beau- 
tiful face  filled  my  thoughts  by  day  and 
haunted  my  dreams  by  night  I  fre- 
quented places  of  public  resort  and 
amusement  with  unwonted  devotion, 
hoping  to  behold  Madame  Orlanoff 
again.  Twice  was  my  search  rewarded 
with  success.  I  saw  her  once,  seated  in 
a  luxurious  carriage,  on  the  Chiaja ;  and 
once,  blazing  with  diamonds,  in  the  cur- 
tained recesses  of  a  box  on  the  ground- 
tier  at  the  San  Carlo. 
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One  CYcning  I  was  busied  in  com- 
pleting a  sketch  of  a  picturesque  little 
nook  of  the  bay.  I  had  taken  my  scat 
on  a  rock  which  lay  on  the  shore,  and 
had  worked  undisturbed  for  some  hours. 
The  sun  was  setting,  and  I  was  about 
to  lay  down  my  pencil,  when  I  heard  a 
faint  rustle  of  silk  near  me ;  an  odor  of 
verbena  filled  the  air ;  and,  looking  up, 
I  beheld  the  Countess  OrlanofT  standing 
at  my  side.  I  started  up,  surprised  and 
agitata 

"  You  arc  Herr  Meissncr,  the  artist,  I 
believe  ? "  she  said,  in  German. 

"  Such  is  my  name  and  profession, 
madamc,''  I  stammered. 

"  I  am  forming  a  collection  of  sketches 
of  Italian  scenery ;  and  I  would  like  to 
give  you  an  order  for  several  drawings 
of  the  views  around  Naples." 

"  That  is  a  commission  which  I  can 
easily  execute,"  I  answered,  regaining 
my  composure  with  a  violent  effort; 
"  for  I  am  already  at  work  on  a  scries 
for  Baron  Cotta,  the  celebrated  pub- 
lisher." 

■ 

"  Indeed  1  Then  the  one  you  have 
just  finished  is  for  him,  I  presume. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  examine  it  ? " 

I  placed  the  sketch  in  her  hands. 
She  looked  at  it  long  and  carefully, 
making,  as  she  did  so,  comments  on  it 
and  criticisms,  that  showed  a  cultivated 
and  refined  taste  in  art. 

We  conversed  together  for  some  time, 
and  when  she  left  me,  to  reenter  her 
carriage,  which  was  stationed  at  a  short 
distance  from  us,  she  gave  mo  her  card. 

'^  Come  to  the  Villa  Mancini  to-mor- 
row evening,"  she  said,  ^'and  bring 
your  sketches.  I  may  wish  to  possess 
duplicates  of  some  of  those  which  you 
have  executed  for  Baron  Cotta." 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Madame  OrlanofL  My 
sketches  formed  the  pretext  for  some  of 
my  first  visits ;  but  I  soon  cast  all  ex- 
cuses aside,  and  found  myself,  every 
evening,  by  the  side  of  the  fautneil  in 
which  the  fair  invalid  reclined.  How 
vividly  do  I  recall  those  evenings  1 
Madame  Orlanoff  always  received  me  in 
a  small  room,  half  library  and  half  re- 
■  ception-room,  which  opened  out  of  the 


grand  salon.  It  was  crowded  with  rare 
trifles  and  costly  toys ;  books,  medalw, 
gems,  small  paintings,  antique  bronzes, 
portfolios  of  engravings  and  drawings, 
filled  its  every  comer.  We  used  to  oon- 
vcrse  about  all  the  events  in  the  world 
of  art  and  literature — the  last  new 
poem,  the  latest  opera,  the  rising  singera 
of  the  day,  the  newest  picture,  or  the 
artist  last  arrived.  I  brought  her  my 
sketches,  and  told  her  what  my  ideas 
were  respecting  the  large  picture  on 
which  I  was  at  work ;  and  she,  in  re- 
turn, would  lay  open  for  me  her  stoxes 
of  rare  engravings  and  antique  genu. 
As  I  speak,  I  seem  to  inhale  again  the 
mingled  odor  of  ether  and  perfume  that 
always  x)ervaded  the  atmosphere ;  I  see 
once  more  the  little  room,  with  its  wil- 
derness of  art-treasures,  its  gayly-fteacoed 
ceiling,  its  soft,  subdued  light,  and  its 
one  fair,  spiritual -looking  occupant^  re- 
clining amid  the  cushions  of  her  Inxnri- 
ous  couch. 

But  often  as  I  saw  the  Countess,  and 
long  and  freely  as  we  conversed  togetfaer, 
she  scarcely  ever  made  even  the  slightest 
allusion  to  her  past  life.  Once,  when  I 
made  some  remark  about  her  name  o^ 
Feodora,  she  said  that  she  had  not  al- 
ways borne  it.  "I  was  received  into 
the  Greek  Church  on  my  marriage,**  she 
said,  "  and  was  then  baptized  by  that 
name."  On  another  occasion,  when  I 
spoke  of  her  fondness  for  art  and  litera- 
ture, she  answered, "  They  were  my  only 
solace  during  many  dreary  years,**  and 
then  instantly  changed  the  conversatian. 
Once,  too,  while  she  was  displaying 
to  me  some  drawings  by  Oustave  Dort, 
she  pointed  out  one  which  she  said  had 
been  designed  by  him  at  her  order. 
"  I  call  it  my  portrait,"  she  added,  with 
a  faint  smile.  The  drawing,  thon^ 
small,  was  wonderfully  spirited,  and  the 
singularity  of  the  design,  combined  with 
the  excellence  of  the  execution,  caused 
it  to  make  an  indelible  impression  on 
my  memory.  It  represented  a  veiled 
female  figure  extended  on  a  couch. 
Around  and  above  her  fluttered  a  host 
of  little  weeping  Cupids,  each  bewailing 
some  mishap  that  Imd  befallen  their 
\\  capons,  some  trying  to  sharpen  their 
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Uimted  arrows,  while  others  strove  to 
refiuten  their  broken  bow-strings.  In 
striking  contrast  to  these  airy  forms,  a 
mocking  fiend  stood  beside  the  lady. 
With  one  hand  he  upheld  the  veil  from 
the  left  side  of  her  bosom,  while  the 
other  pointed  with  clawed  and  hideous 
finefinger  at  the  dark  void  hollow  visi- 
ble beneath  the  shapely  bust.  There 
ms  no  heart  there. 

The  Winter  passed  away,  the  warmth 
ind  brightness  of  an  Italian  Spring  re- 
turned to  gladden  the  earth;  but  the 
heilth  of  the  Countess  did  not  improve 
with  the  change  of  season,  as  she  had 
hoped  and  expected.  Her  breathing 
WIS  much  oppressed,  and  her  voice  at 
times  became  utterly  extinct  Still, 
though  always  suffering,  she  never 
Kemed  to  be  really  ill,  and  she  always 
q^oke  of  her  recovery  as  certain,  though 
imscconntably  delayed. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  about  to  enter 
I3ie  Villa  Mancini,  I  found  Dr.  Leverrier, 
Madame  Orlanoff's  physician,  in  the  act 
of  quitting  it.  I  at  once  resolved  to 
know  the  truth  respecting  her  health. 

"Doctor,"  I  said,  "may  I  speak  a 
word  with  you  ? " 

"  You  may,  if  the  word  is  a  short  one 
and  bri^y  said,  for  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry,**  answered  the  solemn-looking 
Frendiman,  drawing  on  his  gloves  as 
he  spoke. 
"Is  the  Countess  dangerously  ill  ?" 
The  doctor  looked  fixedly  at  mc  for  a 
moment. 

"If  you  have  any  influence  over  her," 

he  said,  "  persuade  her  to  send  for  her 

lelativeB  or  friends,  for  she  has  not  long 

to  live.    Her  disease  is  not  of  the  lungs, 

as  she  fancies,  but  an  affection  of  the 

heart  of  the  worst  type.    I  cannot  tell 

her  of  her  condition,  for  the  agitation 

ittendant  upon  such  an  announcement 

would  kill  her  instantly.    But  in  any 

ereat,  she  will  die  suddenly,  without  a 

nunneat^s  warning,  before  many  months, 

D»y,  it  may  be  before   many  weeks, 

e^Ise." 

He  left  mc;  and  I,  rushing  wildly 
from  the  house,  fied  to  the  deserted  sea- 
*^orc,  and  there,  prostrate  on  the  sands, 
I  wept  out  the  agony  that  possessed  my 


soul.  It  was  then,  in  that  moment  of 
supreme  angnish,  I  realized  that  I  loved 
the  Countess— I,  the  poor,  almost  un- 
known artist,  loved  her — but  with  a  pas- 
sion as  vain,  as  hopeless,  as  unrequited, 
as  ever  tilled  a  hapless  soul  with  des- 
pair. 

Time  passed  on ;  the  spring-days  grew 
brighter,  sweeter,  longer,  and  the  health 
of  Madame  Orlanoff  seemed  visibly  to 
improve.  She  was  stronger,  suffered 
less,  and  her  rare  sweet  smile  hovered 
oftener  upon  her  lips.  So  marked  was 
the  change,  that  I  sought  Dr.  Leverrier 
again,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a  reversal 
of  his  former  opinion ;  but  he  merely 
reiterated  what  he  had  already  said; 
and  I  left  him  with  my  new-bom  hope 
dying  in  my  heart. 

It  was  after  this  interview  had  taken 
place,  that  I  came  to  the  desperate  reso- 
lution of  avowing  my  love  to  the  Coun- 
tess. I  was  i)erfectly  well  aware  of  the 
social  gulf  which  existed  between  us, 
and  which  separated  so  widely  the 
wealthy  widow  of  Count  Orlanoff  from 
the  poor  and  almost  unknown  artist; 
but  I  was  half  frenzied  at  the  idea  of 
the  woman  I  loved  dying  alone,  among 
strangers,  and  tended  only  by  menial 
hands.  "  She  may  hearken  to  me,"  I 
argued;  '^and  in  that  case  I  gain  the 
right  of  a  husband,  or  of  a  betrothed 
lover,  to  watch  over  the  last  days  of  her 
life,  and  to  soothe  the  sufferings  she  may 
yet  endure."  A  strange,  sad  prospect 
for  a  young  lover,  was  it  not  ?  yet  such 
was  my  last,  my  fondest  hope. 

One  beautifiil  evening,  in  April,  I 
sought  her  presence,  with  the  avowal 
of  my  love  trembling  upon  my  lips.  I 
found  her,  as  usual,  in  the  reception- 
room,  seated  in  a  half-reclining  attitude 
on  a  low  couch  covered  with  scarlet 
satin.  A  volume  of  Victor  Hugo's 
poems  lay  open  before  her,  but  she  was 
not  reading ;  her  clasped  hands  rested 
on  the  open  page,  and  the  vague  fixed- 
ness of  her  glance  betrayed  that  her 
thoughts  were  far  away.  She  started 
when  I  entered,  as  though  aroused  from 
her  reverie,  but  smiled  and  welcomed 
mc  with  all  her  customary  courtesy  and 
grace.     We  convcrecd  for  some  '^VWq 
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time ;  but  her  answera  were  vague  and 
distraite  ;  and  at  last  she  said, 

'^I  am  but  a  dull  companion,  this 
evening,  Herr  Meissner.  My  thoughts 
have  wandered  to  the  past;  and,  do 
what  I  will,  I  cannot  induce  them  to 
return." 

"  Shall  I  leave  you,  then,  gracious 
Countess  ? "  I  stammered,  half  rising. 
"  I  fear  that  my  presence  annoys  you." 

"  No,  oh  no !  Remain  with  me,  for  I 
would  fain  speak  to  you  of  many  inci- 
dents whose  memory  haunts  me."  She 
remained  for  a  few  moments  as  if  lost 
in  thought.  "  Mine  has  been  a  check- 
ered life,"  she  resumed,  "and  cursed 
with  granted  prayers.  I  have  been  am- 
bitious ;  but  I  never  formed  a  wish  too 
wildly  aspiring  to  be  realized ;  and  each 
ffish,  in  its  fulfilment,  brought  a  curse. 
I  had  youth,  beauty,  genius ;  I  staked 
them  aD  in  one  desperate  game,  and  I 
won — what  ?  The  right  to  choose  the 
spot  where  I  shall  die,  and  the  power  to 
wear  such  baubles  as  these,"  and  she 
touched,  with  a  light,  disdainful  stroke, 
one  of  the  great  solitaire  diamond  ear- 
rings which  she  habitually  wore. 

*'  Are  you  ill,  gracious  Countess  ? "  I 
inquired,  anxiously ;  "  your  relations — 
your  friends — " 

She  interrupted  me  with  a  smile. 

"  I  have  no  relations,"  she  said ;  **  and, 
like  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart,  though  I 
have  been  much  loved,  unlike  her,  I 
have  never  loved — ^never ;  so  I  have  no 
friends — unless  it  be  yourself,  my  kind 
Franz." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  so 
called  me  by  that  name.  I  would  have 
sj^oken ;  the  confession  of  my  love  was 
on  my  lips,  but  she  went  on  without 
heeding  me. 

"  Come  to  me  to-morrow,"  she  said. 
"  I  feel  that  I  am  still  far  from  strong, 
and  I  must  rest.  But  to-morrow  I  will 
tell  you  the  story  of  my  life ;  and  you 
shall  advise  me  how  to  repair  the  errors 
of  the  i)ast,  and  how  to  live  more  wisely 
and  less  selfishly  in  the  future.  Ah,  I 
have  much  to  do  ! — much.  I  pray  that 
God  may  grant  me  length  of  days." 

"  Countess  !  "  I  cried,  rising — 

"  Xay,  not  another  word,"  she  said, 


smiling.  "  I  am  too  weary  to  converBe 
further  to-night.  Good-bye,  and  come 
to  me  at  noon  to-morrow." 

She  extended  her  slender,  semi-traziA- 
parent  hand,  and  I  pressed  it  respect- 
fully to  my  lips.  Then  I  left  her ;  but 
as  I  passed  through  the  door,  I  turned 
and  looked  back.  Madame  OrlandET 
had  sunk  back  among  the  scarlet  coah- 
ions  of  her  couch.  Against  that  glow- 
ing background,  her  pale,  beautiful  flaoe, 
dark,  shining  eyes,  and  glossy  hair, 
showed,  in  the  soft  lamplight,  with  a 
peculiar  and  picturesque  effect.  She 
smiled  a  farewell  to  me,  and  I  departed, 
to  dream  of  her — and  to  dream,  too, 
that  life  was  worth  the  living,  for  that 
she  loved  me. 

The  next  morning  I  reached  the  Yilla 
Mancini  punctually  at  the  appointed 
hour;  but  was  told  by  the  servants 
that  Madame  Orlanofif  had  not  yet  quit- 
ted her  room. 

"  Strange  I  "  I  exclaimed ;  "  for  I  am 
here  at  this  hour  by  appointment." 

The  servants  consulted  among  them- 
selves ;  and  at  last,  MUe.  Eulalie,  the 
waiting-maid  of  the  Countess,  volun- 
teered to  go  in  search  of  her. 

**  Perhaps  she  is  stiU  sleeping,"  she 
said ;  "  for,  as  she  did  not  ring  for  me 
last  night,  I  suppose  she  sat  up  half  the 
night  reading,  as  she  often  does." 

She  went;  but  instantly  retomed, 
white  as  death,  and  wringing  her  hands. 

*^  She  is  not  there ;  her  bed  has  never 
even  been  touched  1  Oh,  my  mistress — 
my  poor  mistress — where  is  she  \  What 
can  have  happened  to  her  ? " 

A  sudden  and  terrible  fear  shot 
through  my  heart. 

"  Seek  for  her  there  I  "  I  cried,  point- 
ing to  the  door  of  the  little  reception- 
room. 

The  door  was  thrown  open.  I  was 
the  first  to  enter ;  and  my  worst  fears 
were  realized.  Pale,  lifeless,  but  still 
most  beautiful,  she  lay  there,  just  as 
when  I  had  quitted  her ;  her  cold  hands 
still  resting  on  the  open  volume,  and 
her  parting  smile  yet  lingering  in  unfiid- 
ing  loveliness  upon  her  lips.  She  had 
died,  as  the  doctor  predicted,  instantly, 
without  a  struggle  and  without  a  pang. 
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'  Ah,  mc !  the  straggle  and  the  agony 
were  all  left  for  me.  ^ 

I  saw  her  once  again.  She  lay  In  her 
coffin  then,  almost  concealed  by  the 
profusion  of  flowers  with  which  she  was 
covered.  Perfectly  beautiful  she  look- 
ed ;  but  her  features  were  calm  with  the 
solemn  serenity  of  Death,  and  the  smile 
had  faded  from  her  lips:  those  Hps, 
whose  promised  reyelations  I  was  never 
to  hear ;  whose  touch,  even  in  death,  I 
was  never  to  know ! 

The  husband's  family  claimed  the  re- 
mains, and  caused  them  to  be  transport- 
ed to  Russia,  and  laid  in  the  family- 
vault  Not  even  her  grave  remains  to 
me.  All  that  is  left  mc  of  my  dead 
love  is  the  resemblance  that  smiles  upon 
me  from  the  canvas  of  Vandyke. 

Friends,  was  I  not  right  in  saying 
that  my  story  was  the  saddest  of  the 
three  ?  To  you,  Herr  Halm,  and  to  you, 
Herr  Keller,  the  chances  of  Fate  may 
yet  restore  your  lost  ones.  Roschen  and 
Ida  doubtless  yet  live.    But  against  me 


the  one  decree  of  Destiny,  which  never 
can  be  reversed,  has  been  pronounced — 
the  woman  that  I  loved  is  dead  I 

His  voice  sank  into  silence.  The  last 
story  was  ended,  and  the  three,  thus 
strangely  united,  were  now  to  separate. 
They  rose  from  the  table,  and  Halm  ex- 
tended a  hand  to  each  of  his  guests. 

"  We  may  never  meet  again,"  he  said ; 
"  but,  from  my  heart,  I  thank  you  for 
the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me 
and  in  each  other,  as  well  as  for  the 
friendly  sympathy  and  solace  you  have 
given  me.  One  glass  more  at  parting, 
friends — and  so,  farewell  1 " 

They  parted,  and  no  suspicion  of  the 
real  bond  which  united  them  crossed 
their  minds:  that  Roschen,  and  Ida 
Rosen,  and  the  Countess  Orlanoff,  were 
one  and  the  same  person.  Yet  so  it  was. 
The  last  line  of  each  romance  was  writ- 
ten by  the  finger  of  Death,  in  the  cold 
dust  that  mouldered  in  the  stately 
burial-vault  of  the  Orlanoffs. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  COMING  CONTROVERSY. 


The  clearest  tiling  in  the  prognosis 
of  the  religious  "  situation  "  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  the  approach  of  a  great  con- 
troversy between  Protestantism  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
Btates.  The  indications  of  this  are 
plain  enough  to  those  who  regard  only 
the  obvious  facts  of  current  religious 
iatelligence.  But  if  one  will  but  turn 
back  the  inind  over  the  course  of  things 
for  a  generation  back,  he  will  find  addi- 
tional evidence  of  it. 

The  Roman  Church  in  America  has 
abeady  passed  through  one  stage  of  his- 
tory, and  entered  into  a  second  stage, 
which  leads  speedily  into  a  third.  [We 
are  speaking  now  of  its  religUms  history. 
It  has  a  political  history,  too,  which  is 
well  worth  writing,  but  with  which  we 
do  not  now  propose  to  deal.]  The  first 
stage  was  one  of  vast  immigrations  from 
Catholic  countries,  and  immense  and 
ruinous  losses  to  the  Roman  Church, 


either  by  conversion  to  Protestantism, 
or  by  lapse  into  simple  ungodliness. 
Of  course,  it  was  a  period  of  great  abso- 
lute additions  to  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  country,  and  the  show 
of  figures  was  such  as  to  move  super- 
ficial observers  to  exultation  or  dismay, 
according  to  the  direction  of  their  sym- 
pathies. But  intelligent  men  on  either 
side  saw  another  aspect  of  the  case; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Church 
contemplated  the  statistics  with  the 
feeling  with  which  Pyrrhus  surveyed 
the  victorious  battle-field  of  Heraclea, 
saying  to  themselves  that  a  little  more 
"  enormous  increase  "  on  tHb  same  con- 
ditions would  be  the  ruin  of  them.* 


•Tho  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  18C8,  in  a 
woll-considered  articlo  on  *'  Tho  Iri^h  Abroad,*'  has 
the  following : 

"  The  wide-spread  apostasy  of  tho  Irish  [in  Amer- 
ica] from  their  ancient  ioith,  concurrently  with 
their  social  elevation,  is  both  admitted  and  lament- 
ed in  the  most  passionate  terms  by  the  di^smla^tv^^ 
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By  an  imperceptible  but  real  cliange, 
the  Roman  Cliurch  has  advanced  to  a 
second  stage  of  its  American  career.* 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic 
immigration  has  begun  to  diminish,  and 
is  lessening  more  and  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Church  is  coming  to  a 
greater  success  in  holding  the  allegiance 
of  her  members.  The  former  fact  is 
ascertainable  in  figures.  The  latter  is 
inferred  from  the  presence  of  influences 
and  instrumentalities  which  (setting 
spiritual  influences  out  of  the  account) 
make  it  probable  that  the  multitude  of 
those  of  Roman  Catholic  birth  and  edu- 
cation now  found  in  Protestant  churches, 
or  in  no  churches  at  all,  will  not  con- 


of  tho  Koman  Catholic  Church.  The  whole  Cath- 
olic population  of  the  United  States  is  about  ionr 
miUions,  including  IrUh,  French,  Germans,  Span- 
iards, and  Italians,  and  is  divided  into  43  dioceses, 
with  8,795  churches,  under  the  care  of  45  bishops, 
and  3,317  clergjrmen.  Their  ranks  are  continually 
recruited  by  immigration  from  Europe  and  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population ;  but  the  con- 
tinuous losses  from  apostasy,  especially  among  the 
Irish,  who  form  the  largest  Catholic  element  in  the 
States,  retard  the  progress  of  Catholicism.  Passing 
OYorthe  evidenco  of  Father  Mullens,  who  reported, 
eixteon  years  ago,  'a  fUliug  away  of  two  mlUion 
Irish  Catholics ; '  and  the  admission  of  the  Bishop 
of  Toronto,  in  1863,  who  estimated  tho  loss  at  be- 
tween three  and  four  mUlions  ;  and  the  statement 
of  Bishop  England  that  there  was  a  loss  of  50,000  in 
his  own  dioocse  alone,  we  have  a  Boman  Catholic 
journal  in  Philadelphia,  in  January,  1864,  disclosing 
tho  fact  that  the  priesthood  were  aghast  at  their 
losses,  and  asUng,  *  Who  fill  the  Irish  churches  of 
America!  The  new  emigrants.'  lie  adds  that, 
had  the  Irish  who  had  como  to  Philadelphia  for 
eighty  years  continued  Roman  Catholics,  that  city 
would  then  hare  had  twcnty-flve  more  churches 
than  it  now  has,  and  100,000  more  Catholics  to  fill 
them ;  and  he  concludes  with  the  remark,  *  Well 
might  the  illustrious  Archbishop  Kenrick  soom- 
ftilly  exclaim  that  the  Church  in  America  had  loct 
more  than  it  gained.*  It  is  calculated  that  she  has 
lost  between^  four  and  five  millions  of  the  general 
Catholic  immigration  ;  but  if  we  accept  Mr.  Ma- 
guire*s  preposterously  high  enumeration  of  Irish 
immifiTants  and  their  immediate  descendants— nine 
millions— the  loss  must  be  regarded  as  still  more 
extensive.  The  ftict  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides, 
that  large  numbers  of  young  men,  in  the  Eastern 
dtios  and  rural*dlstricts,  mostly  tho  sons  of  Irish- 
men, oro  quitting  the  Church  of  their  feithers,  some- 
times to  embrace  Protestantism,  and  still  oftcnor, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  fall  into  inQdolity." 

•  It  is  not  by  inadvortonco  that  wc  omit  to  speak 
of  the  Romaimm  of  colonial  daya  in  America — eo 
hunoniMo  in  its  history,  but  so  inapprociablo  in  its 
bcarin!?  on  the  \.:  "ut  religious  state  of  the  coun- 
try. The  hiMtory  of  tho  Bomnn  Catliolie  Church,  as 
wft  aro  concomc'l  tIHi  it,  docs  net  practically  ante- 
date t'lo  ili^'gin^r  uf  the  Erie  Canal. 


tinne  to  be  recniited  as  in  past  yean, 
Ijxe  hierarchy  is  more  fully  organized 
and  manned,  and  the  Roman  Caiholio 
immigrant  does  not  wander,  as  of  old, 
like  a  sheep  -without  a  shepherd,  bat 
can  hardly  go  in  quest  of  his  fortune 
anywhere  out  of  reach  of  a  confessor. 
Churches  have  been  built  in  fair  propor- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  worshippers. 
Something  has  been  done  toward  stop- 
ping the  prodigious  leakage  through 
the  common  schools  where  the  children 
of  Roman  Catholics  have  been  educated 
on  terms  of  equality  with  those  of  their 
neighbors: — something,  we  say,  has 
been  done ;  a  little,  but  not  much,  by 
church-schools— this  sort  of  enterprise 
is  acknowledged  to  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  failure ;  but  a  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished  by  securing  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  pubUc-school  system 
in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  proyide,  practi- 
cally, for  the  education,  at  the  public 
expense,  of  the  children  of  Roman  C&tSi- 
olics  under  clerical  superintendence,  and 
in  seclusion  fh)m  the  children  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

But  the  best  indication  of  a  recoyeiy 
of  strength  in  this  religious  body,  is  the 
"  reyival  of  religion  "  in  it, — a  revival 
which  is  manifested  and  advanced  by 
the  use  of  "  new  measures."  The  hold- 
ing of  "protracted  meetings,"  under 
popular  preachers,  for  the  conversion  of 
unbelievers  and  the  reclamation  of  back- 
sliders ;  the  organizing  of  unpaid  lay- 
men for  religious  labors  in  Sunday- 
school  teaching  and  tract  distribution ; 
the  active  employment  of  the  "  sancti- 
fied press ; "  the  zealous  attempt  to  sup- 
press dram-shops  and  other  nuisances 
to  public  morals ; — these  are  phenomena 
which  have  long  been  esteemed  in 
America  as  the  tokens  of  religious 
quickening ;  and  now  that  they  appear 
in  an  unusual  quarter,  they  do  not  lose 
their  significance  and  value. 

The  next  step  is  not  a  long  one.  The 
Roman  Church  must  either  lose  again 
the  ground  it  is  beginning  to  hold,  or  it 
must  make  aggressions  upon  other  sects, 
and  gather  proselytes  as  the  spoils  of 
controversy.  Were  it  ever  so  averse  to 
proselyting  (and  we  are  not  aware  that 
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sndi  ayersion  has  oommonly  been 
chaiged  on  it),  it  cannot  avoid  the  ne- 
cesaiij  of  the  case.  The  tame  necessity 
is  inyolred  in  the  sincerity  with  which 
each  man  in  the  Church  holds  his  con- 
nctions.  If  there  is  a  particle  of  reli- 
gions earnestness  in  the  institution,  it  is 
bound  to  an  aggressiye  work  of  prose- 
lytmg.  Its  first  religious  duty  toward 
erery  outsider  is,  not  (according  to  the 
'*£?angelical"  notion)  to  conyince  his 
judgment  and  aflfect  his  heart,  and  then 
to  bring  him  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Clmrch,  but  to  proselyte  and  initiate 
him,  first  of  all,  and  train  him  after- 
wiids.  This  Church  must  be  an  ag- 
gressiTe  church,  or  must  make  up  its 
mind  not  to  be  a  church  at  all. 

The  aggressiye  i&ioyement  of  the  Bo- 
man  Church  in  America  is  yet  to  begin. 
It  is  the  most  amazing  thing  in  the  fifty 
years^  history  which  the  Church  has  ful- 
filled, how  little  it  has  hitherto  accom- 
plished in  this  direction.     Considering 
itB  numbers,  its  resources,  its  prestige.  Its 
mahh,  its  political  influence,  its  organ- 
vasA  appliances  for  propagation,  its  litur- 
gy attractions,  no  sect  in  the  United 
States,    Christian    or  unchristian,   has 
added  to  itself  so  small  a  proportion  of 
proselytes  from  without,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Jews.    The  fact  is  not 
altogether  inexplicable.    The  yery  mul- 
titude  of    adherents    of    the    Roman 
Church,  considering  what  that  multi- 
tude has  been,  nationally,  socially,  and 
morally,  has  been  a  disadyantage  to  the 
Church   in   its  work   of  prosclytism. 
Prejadices  of  caste  and  race  being  what 
they  are,  it  has  been  almost  as  ill-cir- 
comstanced  for  propagation  in  the  com- 
mimity  generally  as  (for  instance)  the 
"African   M.  E."   Church    would    be. 
With  the  exception  of  some  gentlemen 
in  the  political  line  of  business,  who 
have  been  drawn  into  "  the  Roman  obe- 
dience" by  such  considerations  as  might 
lead  extreme   Radical    candidates    in 
South  Carolina  to  seek  communion  in 
the  African  Church — excepting  these, 
the  Americans  who  have  attached  them- 
w^ves  to  Irish  Catholic  churches,  wheth- 
er as  laymen  or  as  ministers,  have,  by 
that  mere   act,   given    a  presumptive 


proof  of  sincerity  and  self-denying  con- 
scientiousness which  ought  not  lightly 
to  be  Questioned.  Withal,  the  working- 
force  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  al- 
though in  some  respects  well  adapted  to 
their  past  work,  has  not  been  altogether 
such  as  a  judicious  tactician  would  wish 
to  put  into  the  field  for  an  aggressiye 
campaign.  No  well-informed  person 
will  deny  that  among  that  clergy  haye 
always  been  men  of  spiritual  piety,  of 
exceUent  talents,  and  of  accomplished 
scholarship.  But  it  would  be  equally 
vain  to  deny  that  the  common  run  of 
the  priesthood  in  America  has  been  of 
very  different  stuff;  The  ministrations 
of  an  Irish  hedge-priest,  whose  horse- 
whip was  his  pastoral  crook,  could  not 
be  alluring  to  those  outside  the  fold; 
nor  was  the  Haynooth  or  St.  Jarlath's 
type  of  culture  just  the  thing  to  win  its 
way  in  American  society.  Eycn  their 
ablest  ecclesiastics  sometimes  (as,  for 
example,  that  shrewd  and  not-in-the- 
least-diffident  politician,  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Hughes)  have  deyeloped  a  genius 
too  exotic — ^too  distinctively  Celtic — to 
flourish  in  our  soil  with  a  perfectly  vig- 
orous growth. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  condi- 
tions are  now  rapidly  becoming  modi- 
fied. By  many  obvious  processes,  which 
need  not  be  specified,  the  social  position 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
the  country  is  improving.  Neither 
should  the  occasional  outburst  of  such 
ferocious  savagery  as  manifested  itself 
in  the  **  draft-riots "  blind  us  to  the 
moral  progress  which  is  making  among 
them,  nor  prevent  our  giving  just  credit 
to  the  Christian  influences  by  which  it 
has  been  promoted.  The  nationality  of 
the  communion  is  changing  with  every 
year ;  and  (setting  aside  the  jeopardy 
of  souls  that  may  be  involved  in  the 
process)  the  leaders  of  the  Church  can 
well  afford,  in  calculating  for  future  ex- 
pansion, to  lose  one  half  or  two  thirds 
of  their  foreign  adherents  in  the  first 
generation,  for  the  sake  of  the  force  of 
born  Americans  that  remain  to  them  in 
the  second. 

We  pass  by,  not  because  they  are  un- 
important, but  because  they  arc  ob'^v 
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0U8,  the  material  gains  of  the  Roman 
Church  amongst  us,  by  the  growing 
wealth  of  its  members,  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  contributions,  salted  down  for 
future  use,  by  judicious  purchase  of 
appreciating  real-estate,  and  still  more 
by  the  munificent  endowments  with 
which  the  American  public,  acting 
through  its  State  and  municipal  goyem- 
ments,  have  delighted  to  confer  upon 
this  foreign  Church  the  privileges,  while 
subjecting  it  to  none  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  an  establishment :  wo  pass  by 
the  architectural  advancement  by  which, 
leaving  behind  the  shabby  and  tawdry 
tabernacles,  with  their  dirty  surround- 
ings, in  which  its  pilgrim-life  has  been 
passed,  it  is  coming  forward^hrough 
the  side-streets  to  emerge  upon  Fifth 
Avenue,  with  a  cathedral  splendor  which 
shall  outshine  aU  the  fanes  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  rival  even  the  magnificence  of 
the  new  Jewish  synagogue.  These 
things  are  neither  unimportant  nor  in- 
significant, but  they  are  trifics  in  com- 
parison with  the  advantage  gained  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  corps— even  though 
a  small  one — of  clergymen,  who,  by 
descent,  by  birth,  and  by  education,  are 
not  only  Americans,  but  Protestants, 
and,  withal,  scholars  and  gentlemen. 
Such  a  corps,  thoroughly  organized  and 
drilled,  is  that  known,  under  different 
aspects,  as  the  PauUst  Fathers,  or  as  the 
Catholic  Publication  Society.  When  it 
is  preaching  a  "  mission,^'  it  is  the  Paul- 
ists ;  when  it  is  running  a  monthly  mag- 
azine and  a  book-shop,  it  is  the  Publi- 
cation Society ;  but  in  either  case,  it  is 
a  very  wide-awake,  effective,  American 
sort  of  institution,  with  not  a  bit  of  Irish 
about  it  except  the  shop-boys,  and  the 
men  who  stand  on  the  steps  of  Protest- 
ant churches,  to  distribute  to  the  con- 
gregations tracts  complaining  that  they 
are  very  much  injured  and  cannot  get 
fair  play. 

The  Roman  Church  in  America  has 
got,  at  last,  the  men  and  the  material 
for  a  successful  aggressive  movement. 
The  men,  of  course,  are  of  various  grades 
and  qualities,  all  the  way  from  Father 
Ilewit,  with  his  excellent  Amherst  Col- 
lege scholarship  and  his  refined  powers 


of  abstract  reasoning,  down  to  Father 
Hecker,  with  his  clever  clap-trap  and 
smart  business  faculty.  But  then  ''it 
takes  all  sorts  of  folks  to  make  a  world ;  *' 
and  in  this  respect  the  Church  and  the 
world  are  not  altogether  unlike  each 
other. 

Conscious  of  this  complete  equip- 
ment, with  the  newest  improvements  in 
polemic  warfare,  the  Roman  Church  in- 
vites a  confiict.  The  thirty-two  sharp 
little  tracts  of  the  Catholic  Publication 
Society,  like  sixteen  entire  pairs  of 
gauntlets  in  a  package,  are  lying  in  the 
arena.  To  and  fro  over  the  continent 
moves  Father  Hecker,  defiantly  balr 
ancing  upon  his  shoulder  the  fitteful 
chip,  which  any  careless  jostle  may 
throw  down.    The  cdnflict  is  imminent. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  by  way  of 
"  Introduction  Inquisitive  "  (so  the  rhet- 
oricians "  name  the  tool "),  the  purpose 
of  which  is  "  to  show  that  the  subject 
in  question  is  important,  curious,  or 
otherwise  interesting  and  worthy  of  at- 
tention." If  there  is  a  heavy  attack  im- 
pending from  the  Roman  Catholics  all 
along  the  front  of  the  Protestants,  it  is 
**  important "  to  the  latter,  and  "  inter- 
esting" to  the  former,  and  "curious" 
to  all  outside,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  defences. 

We  propose  nothing  more,  at  present, 
than  an  account  of  the  popular  polemic 
literature  of  the  Protestant  side  in  this 
controversy,  and  this  not  an  ezhaostiTe 
account ;  we  caution  our  readers  against 
too  sweeping  an  inference  fh>m  tlie 
books  which  we  do  describe,  to  those 
which  we  do  not. 

One  of  the  most  favorite  x>opalar 
"  anti-popery  "  books,  for  a  generation 
past,  in  this  country,  is,  naturally 
enough,  by  a  Scotchman.  The  ingeniwn 
perfertidum  Scotorum  rarely  glows  so 
red-hot  as  in  the  traditionary  battle 
against 

*<  the  Pope,  that  pagan  full  of  pride,** 

which  has  been  handed  down  born  sire 
to  son  for  three  centuries  of  Scottish 
history.  In  the  exciting  times  of  Cath- 
olic emancipation  arose  one  William 
McGaviu,  a  Glasgow    merchant,  who 
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fought  a  good  fight  through  two  han- 
dled and  eight  weekly  numbers  of  Ths 
Qlatgcw  Pivtestant,  and,  haying  thus 
served  his  generation,  fell  asleep,  and 
19  honored  with  a  statue  in  the  Glasgow 
Necropolis,  only  less  colossal  than  that 
of  John  Enox.  This  paper,  reprinted 
in  America  in  1833,  in  two  stout  octavos, 
adoraed  with  the  wood-cut  of  the  peri- 
od, and  enriched  with  an  American  ap- 
pendix, stands  in  many  a  family  book- 
ciae  and  many  a  country  minister's 
gtady,  as  the  chief  repository  of  infor- 
mation on  the  Popish  question.  Con- 
sidered as  family  reading,  it  is  bad; 
considered  as  a  source  of  information, 
less  bad.  The  writer  was  a  remarkably 
hard-headed,  obstinate  disputant,  who 
inwardly  hated  the  Pope  and  all  his 
works,  and  spared  neither  hard  facts 
nor  hard  words  to  set  his  antagonists  in 
the  worst  light  before  the  public.  The 
tenacity  with  which  he  follows  his  pur- 
pose, makes  the  reader  suspicious  of  his 
statements.  But,  after  '  all,  not  much 
appears,  on  scrutiny,  to  convict  him  of 
any  thing  more  than  the  faults  of  an 
honest,  one-sided,  narrow-minded  par- 
tisan, over-ready  to  believe  whatever 
makes  for  his  side  of  the  case.  This  is 
bad  enough.  Without  any  intentional 
fidaehoods  of  his  own,  he  reproduces 
and  perpetuates  those  of  other  people. 
He  deliberately  holds  and  argues  that, 
as  a  rule,  all  Papists  are  liars,  and  not 
to  be  credited  when  they  speak  the 
truth ;  but  finds  no  difficulty  in  believ- 
iag,  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  them, 
that  under  Gregory  the  Great  six  thou- 
sand heads  of  murdered  infants  were 
found  in  one  fish-pond,  in  consequence 
of  which  that  pontiflf  revoked  the  law 
of  clerical  celibacy.*  An  author  like 
this  has  obvious  defects  as  a  theological 
teacher ;  but  the  numerical  majority  of 
authors  in  this  controversy,  on  both 
rides,  are  very  much  like  this.  The 
stories  started  by  some  forger  or  blun- 
derer are  mixed  in  such  a  book  as  this, 

•The  author  consents,  in  a  later  number,  at  the 
le^Tieet  of  a  correspondent,  to  knock  off  one  cipher ; 
tat  stoutly  refuses  to  *'go  so  low  as  sixty."  The 
American  editor,  however,  in  the  appendix,  brings 
it  aquare  up  to  the  old  figure  again. 


with  a  mass  of  undeniable  facts,  and  so 
handed  down  to  the  McGavins  of  the 
ftiture  as  a  part  of  the  common  stock 
of  controversialists.  It  has  been  a  most 
serious  damage  to  the  Protestant  side 
of  the  question  to  spoil  the  effect  of 
good  serviceable  facts,  by  mingling 
them  with  such  falsehoods,  and  of  fair 
arguments  by  couching  them  in  denun- 
ciatory words.  Doubtless  there  are 
plenty  of  facts  that  excuse  or  even  jus- 
tify a  natural  indignation  and  unfavor- 
able inferences,  on  the  part  of  Protest- 
ant writers.  But  the  question,  just 
now,  is  not  what  is  natural  and  excus- 
able, but  what  is  right  and  useful  in  a 
theological  discussion. 

Perhaps  th^  most  widely  circulated 
anti-popery  document  since  the  days  of 
Martin  Luther  (vnth  the  exception  of 
the  "  Bible  without  Note  or  Comment," 
which  the  Roman  Church  insists  on 
treating  as  an  anti-popery  book),  is  the 
famous  **  Letters  of  Kirwan,"  to  Arch- 
bishop Hughes.  These  letters  owed 
their  celebrity  partly  to  their  smartness, 
but  quite  as  much  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  written  by  a  Presbyterian  minister 
who  was  bom  an  Lish  Catholic,  and 
addressed  to  the  fighting  archbishop, 
who  replied  to  them  in  person.  The 
controversy  was  in  no  proper  sense 
American,  but  an  Lish  faction-fight, 
conducted  on  neutral  territory — no  deli- 
cate thrusting  and  parrying  with  the 
rapier,  but  an  interchange  of  honest 
hard  knocks  with  the  national  weapon. 
Both  the  vivacity  and  the  inconsequence 
of  the  attack  certified  to  the  anonymous 
author's  birthright.  He  reiterates  ex- 
pressions of  high  respect  for  Hughes, 
"  as  a  man,"  but  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  in  his  ofiicial  capacity,  he  con- 
siders him  a  time-server,  a  hypocrite, 
and  a  deliberate  impostor ;  and  his  con- 
federates, generally,  in  the  priesthood, 
to  have  been  induced  to  the  same  crimi- 
nal course  by  mercenary  motives.  But, 
repeating  his  assurances  of  personal 
esteem  and  regard,  he  cannot  look  upon 
the  religious  rites  of  his  antagonist  ex- 
cept as. "mummery"  and  "jugglery" 
and  "farcical  pantomime."  It  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  the  bapp-j  memoT^ 
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of  the  arclibisliop  to  admit  that  ho  paid 
off  his  assailant  very  eyenly  in  this  lort 
of  language,  concentrating  the  force  of 
his  reply  in  an  attempt  to  make  him 
out  a  deliberate  liar.  But  on  the  whole, 
it  was  esteemed  that,  in  point  of  argu- 
ment (so  far  as  there  was  any  argument 
about  the  affair),  the  prelate  got  the 
worst  of  it,  by  just  about  so  much  as  ke 
had  got  the  better,  previously,  in  a  tivd 
90ee  debate  with  Dr.  John  Breckenridge ; 
and  there  ib  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can public,  who  had  suffered  many 
things  and  long  things  from  him 
through  the  newspapers,  took  great 
delight  in  his  suddenly  shortening  up 
the  debate  and  sailing  for  Halifiso,  with 
what  seemed  the  likeness  of  a  white 
plnme  in  the  cleft  of  his  mitre. 

It  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  take  up  an- 
other author-— the  Rev.  M.  Hobart  Sey- 
mour, of  the  Church  of  England.  His 
two  books,  entitled,  "Mornings  with 
the  Jesuits  at  Rome,^'  and  "Evenings 
with  the  Romanists,'^  are  models  of  reli- 
gious controversy,  in  point  of  courtesy, 
fairness,  ability,  and  religious  feeling. 
The  latter  of  the  two,  especially,  being 
the  more  popular,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
be  effective  in  general  circulation  wher- 
ever the  questions  at  issue  between  Rome 
and  the  rest  of  Christendom  are  under 
earnest  consideration.  It  is  decidedly 
discreditable  to  the  taste  and  temper  of 
those  who  govern  the  market  for  this 
sort  of  literature,  that  while  the  McGavin 
and  Kirwan  sort  of  article  is  sold  and 
circulated  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  this  sprightly,  instructive, 
and  interesting  book  of  Mr.  Seymour 
has  gone  out  of  print,  being  (as  the 
publisher  informs  us)  too  slow  of  sale 
to  warrant  him  to  print  an  edition  of 
five  hundred  from  plates  already  in  his 
vaults. 

The  perverted  appetite  indicated  in 
this  bit  of  conmiercial  history,  explains 
the  multiplication  and  success  of  a  class 
of  books  which,  if  true,  are  worthless, 
and  commonly  a  good  deal  worse  than 
that,  but  which,  often  at  least,  have  not 
the  merit  of  being  true.  We  allude  to 
the  *•  Awful  Disclosures  "  of  the  secrets 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  put  upon  the 


market,  from  time  to  time,  by  individ- 
uals who  claim  to  have  been  in  her  con- 
fidenca  These  Awftd  Discloeores  rest, 
ordinarily,  on  the  unassisted  testimony 
of  individuals  who  declare  that  they 
have  belonged  to  fraternities  of  vice  and 
falsehood, — that  all  the  rest  are  banded 
in  a  conspiracy  to  deny  the  facts,  and 
that  they,  the  individuals  in  question, 
being  each  exceptionally  trathAil,  out 
of  the  community  of  liars  to  which  he 
or  she  belonged,  is  to  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved. These  witnesses  are  usually 
converted  priests,  monks,  or  nuns ;  and, 
if  they  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of 
the  orders  from  which  they  come,  give, 
independently  of  their  words,  an  nn^ 
favorable  impression  of  the  style  of 
character  prevailing  therein.  So  &r  as 
our  very  limited  observation  extends, 
we  are  tempted,  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
prefer  the  Popish  priest  in  his  tmcon- 
verted  state,  rather  than  after  he  has 
come  out  of  Babylon  and  gone  into  the 
AwAil  Disclosmre  line  of  business. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  books  of 
this  class  is  Gavin^s  (not  JT^Gavin's) 
"  Master-Eey  to  Popery."  The  author 
landed  in  London  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  claiming  to  have  been  a  Ro» 
man  Catholic  priest  of  Saragossa.  His 
sole  endorsement  was  that  of  an  English 
gentleman,  who  certified  to  his  having 
acted  as  a  priest  in  Spain.  On  the 
strength  of  this,  and  of  the  foul  stories 
which  he  told  of  the  Spanish  priest- 
hood, he  was  received  with  entire  confi- 
dence by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  by 
British  Christians  generally,  admitted' 
to  clerical  standing,  and  given  an  Irish 
benefice.  UnhappOy,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the 
stories  of  corruption  in  the  Spanish 
priesthood.  The  common  testimony  of 
credible  witnesses  to  the  corruption  and 
debauchery  of  the  cleigy  throughout 
the  Spanish-speaking  world,  is  one  of 
the  practical  objections  which  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Roman  system  are  most 
shy  of  approaching.  But  Anthony 
Gavin,  beiog  a  Spanish  priest,  could 
not  be  a  credible  witness.  His  book  is 
simply  filthy  and  infamous.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  strongest  testimonies  of  the 
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euiTuptlon  of  the  Spanish  priesthood 
that  one  of  their  number,  wishing  to 
disgrace  the  rest,  should  hsTS  done  such 
needless  lying,  when  the  tmth  would 
have  been  ample  for  his  purpose.  But 
to  this  day  '*  the  work  of  Gkivin  "  is  a 
&Torite  authority  with  the  common  run 
of  anti-popery-mongeis.  A  very  dirty 
description  of  the  extensive  harem,  with 
fifty-two  mistresses,  kept  in  common  by 
the  three  chief  inquisitors  at  Saragossa, 
is  transcribed  from  it  at  length  in  Mo- 
Ghiyin's  PmMtarA^  with  the  comment, 
*^  from  the  above  it  aj^pears,  that  about 
once  a  month,  upon  an  average,  a  family 
in  Saragossa  was  robbed  of  a  daughter 
to  recruit  the  seraglio  of  the  [three]  holy 
&thers  of  the  inquisition.'^ 

All,  who  are  old  enough,  will  remem- 
ber tiie  disgraceftil  ** Maria  Monk'' 
story,  which  so  pitiably  illustrates  the 
boundless  willingness  of  the  public  to 
be  imposed  upon  in  such  matters,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  supply  of  . 
Impostures  answers  to  the  demand.       J 

It  is  a  natural  suggestion,  in  view  of 
the  oorru])t  condition  of  this  sort  of 
literature,  that  we  should  have  a  Society 
to  interest  itself  in  providing  good 
books  in  place  of  the  bad,  whose  im- 
|irint  should  be  a  guarantee  of  the  value 
of  their  publications. 

We  have  such  a  Society.  It  is  caUed 
'*  Thb  Amkbtoak  akd  Foreign  Chbib- 
TXAH  UmcyN."  *  Its  president  is  a  wide- 
ty-known  and  universally-honored  Chris- 
tian merchant  of  New  York.  Among 
its  vice-presidents  and  directors  are 
rtmie  of  the  most  eminent  pastors,  bish- 
ops, theologians,  and  civilians  of  the 
i^erican  Protestant  churches. 

Some  of  its  earlier  books  are,  in  our 
judgment,  unworthy  of  such  sponsors. 

One  of  them  is  ^^  The  Secret  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Jesuits,"  an  ascertained  and 


*  The  writer  desires  to  Ibrettall  the  possible  sns- 
pddon  Max  he  Is  writing  in  hostilltj  to  the  InstHa- 
tion  here  erltidsed.  On  the  oonuary,  two  motiyes, 
In  his  own  mind,  for  publishing  these  statements 
hare  been— first,  to  dear  his  own  name  from  a  re- 
qxmslbilitj  in  which  he  conceiTes  himself  to  be  in- 
▼ulred,  as  a  mamber  of  its  Board  of  Directors;  and 
secondly,  to  render  to  the  Society  itself  an  indispen- 
sable, thoQn^  pcrhapt  a  Tsry  unwelcome,  serrioe. 
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acknowledged  forgery,  certified  by  this 
Society,  in  a  Latin  and  English  edition, 
to  be  a  genuine  document,  and  quoted 
as  such  in  their  other  boolra. 

Another  is  "  The  Wonderful  Adven- 
tures of  a  Lady  of  French  Nobility,  and 
the  Intrigues  of  a  Popish  Priest,  her 
Confessor,  to  seduce  and  murder  her! 
Fourth  edition.  By  Samuel  B.  Smith, 
late  a  Popish  Priest."  This  (as  mi^ 
be  suspected  from  the  title)  is  an  in- 
decent flctioD,  in  the  cheapest  melo- 
dramatic style,  unworthy  of  a  Dime 
Novel,  commended  to  the  public  as 
fact.  "The  whole  nefarious  intrigue** 
which  it  exposes  is  thus  smnmed  up  in 
thePre&ce: 

"  The  Bishop,  Abbess,  and  Priest,  her  Confto- 
nor  and  Chaplain,  as  the  narratire  will  show, 
were  all  implicated  in  the  diabolical  attempt  to 
rain  the  chaste  Diedamia,  and  to  immolate  h«r 
faithful  spouse,  merely  because  he  wished  to 
vindicate  his  wife,  and  dared  to  accnse  the 
perfidious  Chaplain  of  crimes  which  he  ooold 
prove,  and  of  crimes  which  none  but  a  demon 
could  perpetrate.  The  picture  which  is  here 
presented  to  the  public  is  fraught  with  intense 
interest;  and  all  its  disclosures  are  reliable. 
On  one  band  is  displayed  the  dreadful  power 
and  wickedness  of  the  Romish  Priesthood; 
and  on  the  other,  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power  of  God,  in  delivering  those  who  place 
their  trust  in  him,  out  of  every  danger/' 

A  third  volume  of  the  Society  is  a 
series  of  Awful  Disclosures  of  "  Lriqui- 
ties  and  Barbarities  practised  at  Rome," 
by  one  '^Raffaele  Ciocci,  formerly  a 
Benedictine  and  Cistercian  Monk,"  who 
tells  a  shocking  story,  which  maty  be 
true  (though  it  reads  Uke  a  lie  of  the* 
Italian  sort),  charging  atrocious  crimes 
against  a  multitude  of  other  persons, 
upon  his  own  sole  testimony,  corrobo- 
rated only  by  the  statement  that  "  he  is 
regarded  by  Protestants  in  England  as 
a  man  worthy  of  confidence." 

Tet  another  of  its  publications  is 
"  The  Doctrinal  Decrees  and  Canons  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,"  which  would  be 
a  very  suitable  and  usefhl  thing  to 
publish  if  it  were  not  for  the  tremen- 
dous "Preface  and  Notes  by  W.  C. 
Brownlee,  D.D."  This  genial  and  care- 
ful scholar,  aware  of  the  importance  of 
exact  information  on  the  composition 
and  doings  of  that  hi&tonc  ^<MSB^t\:^^ 
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informs  bis  readers  that  it  was  *'an 
assembly  of  criminal  intruders  and  rob- 
bers of  public  property,"  who  "  ratified 
the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  though 
v)ot,  perhaps,  two  men  present  could  tell 
what  they  really  were ; "  and  who  con- 
firmed altogether  ''a  grotesque  com- 
pound of  contradictions,  puerilities, 
heresies,  idolatry,  superstitions,  and  yile- 
ness  in  morals,  such  as  never  had  match 
in  heathen  or  Mohammedan  lands ! " 
Here  and  there  a  note  like  the  foUow- 
ing  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  text. 
[On  the  "unanimous  assent"  of  the 
council.]  Note.  "  Yes !  harmonious  in 
heresy,  mischief^  and  all  evil !  So  Mil- 
ton says, '  DeyUs  keep  league  with  dev- 
ils damned.' "  [On  the  Decree  concern- 
ing the  Eucharist.]  Note.  "Either you 
are  shocking  cannibals ;  or,  as  the  only 
alternative,  your  priests  do  lie  and  do 
inost  ^rregiously  impose  on  you."  Be- 
sides these  gems  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence, are  citations  of  fact  fh>m  Gavin 
and  McG^vin,  and  (of  course)  the  stand- 
ard blunder  of  writers  of  this  grade,  of 
quoting  the  "  Rules  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index  "  as  beiug  an  act  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  is  much  as  if  a 
Boman  Catholic  writer  should  quote 
the  dedication  "  to  the  most  high  and 
mighty  prince  James  "  as  a  part  of  the 
Protestant  Bible. 

We  are  willing  now  to  relieve  the 
long-suspended  wonder  of  the  reader  as 
to  how  such  wicked  impostures  and 
shamefbl  scandals  can  stand,  from  year 
to  year,  accredited  to  the  public  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  excellent 
men  in  the  country.  Enow,  then,  that 
a  Great  Benevolent  Society,  as  conduct- 
ed in  this  country,  may  consist  of  per- 
haps ten  thousand  life-members,  male 
and  female,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  whose  interest  in  the  proper 
conduct  of  its  affairs  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  grand  security  for  its 
proper  administration.  Once  a-year,  in 
the  month  of  May,  the  Great  Benevo- 
lent Society  will  have  an  "  Anniversary  " 
at  Steinway  Hall,  whose  slender  audi- 
ence will  contain,  say,  a  hundred  of  its 
life-members.  At  the  close  of  the  Anni- 
versary, the  "  Annual  Meeting  for  Busi- 


ness" will  be  held,  consisting  of  the 
handful  of  people  who  may  have  the 
leisure  or  curiosity  to  come  up  to  the 
platform  of  the  deserted  hall.  These 
vrill  promptly  elect  an  indefinitely  long 
list  of  illustrious  gentTemen  for  vice- 
presidents,  and  the  constitutional  num- 
ber, forty,  for  instance,  of  directors, 
seven  of  whom  are  a  quorum.  Of 
course,  every  thing  depends  on  who  the 
seven  are.  And  if  they  are  the  easy- 
going gentlemen  in  whom  a  secretary's 
heart  delights,  every  thing  goes  very 
much  after  the  secretary's  notion.  And 
if  that  notion  happens  for  a  period  of 
years  to  have  been  a  very  wroog  one, 
as  it  did  happen,  some  time  ago,  in  the 
case  in  question,  the  Society  gradually 
becomes  a  nest  ef  abuses. 

But  all  this  does  not  impair  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Annual  Report  All  the 
time  that  this  Society  has  been  running 
its  manufjEU^ry  of  falsehoods  and  scan- 
dals, which  only  the  resolute  good  sense 
of  the  public  in  not  buying  the  rubbish 
has  saved  jfrom  becoming  a  burning 
and  ineffaceable  disgrace  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  Annual  Re]>ort  has  been 
devoutly  announcing,  from  year  to  year, 
to  dwindling  audiences,  that  "in  the 
history  of  the  year  just  closed,  we  find 
great  reason  to  thank  God,  and  take 
courage;"  and  the  eloquent  speakers 
have  aired  their  European  travels,  and 
their  domestic  patriotism,  and  their 
prophetic  interpretation  just  as  fiuently ; 
and  the  academic  and  senatorial  and 
episcopal  titles  have  decorated  the  list 
of  ofiloers  just  as  splendidly,  as  if  thd 
Society  had  been  a  vigorous  and  useful 
institution. 

So  much  as  this  it  is  simple  justice 
to  have  said,  by  way  of  mitigating  the 
public  judgment  against  the  men  whose 
names  have  been  used  in  endorsement 
of  such  books  as  we  have  described.  It 
is  impossible  to  exculpate  them  except 
by  showing  up  the  common  system  of 
constituting  and  managing  such  insti- 
tutions, under  which  the  names  of  good 
and  reputable  men  are  commonly  used 
as  vouchers  for  operations  which  they 
know  nothing  of.  Let  this  not  be 
taken  as  a  description  of  what  this  par- 
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ticnlar  Society  is  at  this  particular 
time.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  entire 
confidence  in  the  honorable  and  rever- 
end board  of  its  directors,  that  upon  the 
public  demonstration  of  these  iniqui- 
tous abuses,  they  will  promptly  repudi- 
ate them,  and  openly  commit  the  So- 
ciety, for  the  future,  to  the  side  of  fair- 
ness and  decency ;  and  it  has  been  part- 
ly with  the  design  of  stimulating  them 
to  this  healthful  act  of  magnanimity 
that  we  have  written. 

— Iniquitous  abuses.  The  expression 
seems,  on  deliberation,  to  fit  the  case. 
Something  like  it  is  the  stigma  which 
we  apply  to  the  obtaining  of  money  un- 
der false  pretences.  Perhaps  we  are  a 
little  too  severe  with  our  words  in  those 
cases.  But  this  is  dealing  with  false 
pretences  in  a  matter  that  involves  not 
the  loss  of  money,  but  the  loss  or  gain 
of  men's  own  souls.  Is  there  a  legal 
penalty,  or  only  such  reprobation  as  is 
administered  by  public  sentiment,  for 
the  conduct  of  those  who  knowingly 
sufier  their  good  names  to  be  used  to 
abet  a  fraud  upon  men's  pockets  ?  The 
answer  might  aid  us  in  graduating  the 
condemnation  due  to  those  who  should 
knowingly  suffer  their  names  to  stand 
as  the  endorsement  of  a  fraud  upon 
men's  minds  and  consciences. 

"Writing  thus  in  the  mere  spirit  of 
just  literary  criticism,  we  have  no  wish 
to  be  esteemed  indifferent  concerning 
the  merits  of  the  impending  religious 
controversy,    or    doubtful    concerning 
its  issue.     We  do  expect  an  energetic 
and  able  movement  for  the  conversion 
of  Protestants  to  the  Roman  Church. 
If  this  movement  (considering  all  the 
influences  which  will  be  combined  in  it) 
should  fail  of  some  measure  of  success, 
it  would  be  strange.     If  its  conquests 
should  include  men  of  culture,  of  intel- 
lectual power,  and  of  religious  earnest- 
ness, this  would  be  only  what  has  been, 
in  like  circumstances,  in  England,  and 
Trhat  indeed  has  already  begun  to  be 
here.    If,  even,  the  Roman  Church,  as 
a  political  power,  should  attain  else- 
where in  the  country  the   supremacy 
which  it  holds  in  New  York  and  other 
dties,  it  would  not  be  altogether  sur- 


prising. But  an  event  so  deplorable  as 
the  general  predominance  of  the  papal 
religious  system  over  the  minds  of  Amer- 
icans, is  in  the  highest  degree  improb- 
able. Where  this  system  has  had  an  un- 
contested field  for  its  operation,  with 
wealth,  law,  government,  and  social  in- 
fiuence  engaged  on  its  side,  in  what 
country  of  Europe  or  America  has  it 
been  able  to  hold  the  intelligent  spirit- 
ual allegiance  of  its  educated  laymen  ? 
How  many  of  those  in  this  country, 
who  are  commonly  reckoned  among  its 
leading  laymen,  are  acknowledged  by 
the  Church  as  "  good  Catholics  ?  "  *  Of 
the  eminent  gentlemen  who  pay  for 
expensive  pews  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  make  large  subscriptions 
for  ecclesiastical  uses,  and  run  into  office 
on  Irish  votes,  how  many  go  to  con- 
fession and  commimion  ?  On  the  fair- 
est survey  of  the  field,  we  see  no  reason- 
able prospect  that  the  Church  which 
has  utterly  lost  the  religious  allegiance 
of  the  educated  male  population  of  Eu- 
rope, is  likely  to  command  the  fealty 
of  the  American  intellect. 

The  defenders  and  propagators  of 
Protestant  Christianity  in  America  have 
every  thing  in  their  favor,  if  they  will 
act  by  the  right  means  and  the  right 
men;  but  **7k>/i  tali  auxUio,  nee  df/en- 
soribus  iatisJ^  Let  th^m  keep  clear 
all  Brownlees,  and  S.  B.  Smiths, 
Maria  Monks,  and  speak  the  words 
truth  and  soberness.  Even  the  Society 
whose  shameful  antecedents  we  have  so 
freely  exposed  in  this  article,  might  yet 
put  itself  into  a  position  from  which  to 
render  a  service  in  the  impending  dis- 
cussion, for  which  all  honest  1oy^»" — ^ 
truth  would  honor  it — the  service  of 
bringing  before  the  public  facts  instead 
of  falsehoods,  and  confronting  the  plau- 


*  We  got  unexpected  light  upon  this  matter,  n 
few  months  sinco,  in  the  coarse  of  a  friendly  con- 
ference with  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  standing  on  a 
question  of  groat  interest  to  public  morality.  Ask- 
ing to  be  referred  to  some  jurist  of  good  reput3  in 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  we  wcro  surprised  to 
see  the  eminent  names  that  wcro  put  aside  as  "  not 
good  Catholics."  A  "ffoo<l  Catholic"  means  one 
who  not  only  talks,  Totes,  subscribes  and  pays,  in 
the  interest  of  the  church,  but  who  is  Daithful  in 
approaching  the  sacraments,  and  in  pcrformiDg 
penances. 
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sible  pseudo-Catliolicity  of  the  Americo- 
Roman  preachers  with  the  genuine  Itfd- 
ian  and  Irish  article.  That  Society  is 
now  under  the  direction  of  honorable 
men.  Let  them  begin  by  purging  it  of 
complicity  with  former  ftuuds,  so  that 
in  future  its  imprint  or  recommendation 
shall  be  a  guarantee  of  excellence,  and 
not  a  presumptive  evidence  of  flEumti- 
cism.     Then  let  them  secure  it  from 


relapsing  into  other  abuses,  by  provid- 
ing that  the  annual  public  scrutiny  into 
its  affairs  shall  be  a  reality  and  not  a 
sham.  They  jieed  not  doubt  thus  to 
enlist  the  codperation  of  the  great  pub- 
lic of  intelligent  American  Christians, 
who  deeply  and  consciously  need  a 
source  of  trustworthy  information  and  a 
medium  of  honorable  influence  in  the 
approaching  controversy. 


-•♦♦- 


PAINTING  AT  NOONTIDE. 


"What?  wearied  with  lialf  A  life  7"— KxBLX. 
«  Tho  end  crowns  all  I "— Shakespsark. 

Oh,  heart,  my  heart,  why  flags  thy  force 
Thus  in  the  middle  of  my  course, 
Midway  between  the  sea  and  source  ? 

The  stream  that  stagnates  in  its  bed 
Turns  no  man^s  milL    As  well  be  dead 
As  numb  and  rigid.    Overhead 

Stands  earth^s  bright  overseer,  the  sun : 
"  Your  work,  your  work  I    It  is  not  done. 
The  night  shall  take  my  place  anon : 

*'  Put  out  your  light,  and  bid  you  come 
To  rest  within  the  idle  tomb, — 
To  sluggards  still  a  house  of  gloom  I  '^ 

Mom  hears  the  harvest-songs.    Tis  eve's 
To  see  when,  mute,  the  reaper  heaves 
Into  tho  wains  the  bursting  sheaves. 

The  flelds  are  to  the  harvest  white. — 
The  laborers  only  scant ; — the  blignt 
May  fi&ll  ere  all  be  garnered  right. 

The  sickle  plies  thy  lonely  lord ; 
And  canst  thou  hear  his  loyal  word. 
Nor  every  pulse  anew  be  stirred  ? 

^  My  meat  and  drink  it  is,  to  do 
My  Father's  will ;  but  this  I  rue. 
His  husbandmen — ^behold,  how  few ! " 

Who  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat, 
If  not  the  throe  and  bloody  sweat, 
And,  at  his  side,  in  patience  eat 

Of  his  hard  bread,  and  share  his  cup 
Below,  they  shall  be  summoned  up 
Beside  him  in  his  joy  to  sup. 
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STEAM-TRAVEL  IN  CITIES. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  LONDON  AND  PABIB,  AND  VTUAT   CAN  BE  DONE  IN 

NEW  TOBK. 


If  the  entire  water-supply  of  this  city 
had  to  be  carted  down  in  barrels  fbom 
the  Croton  lUyer,  the  ox>eration  would  be 
rapid  and  economical  compared  with  the 
present  facilities  for  transit  between  its 
different  sections.     The  vast  number  of 
horses  and  men  employed  to  convey  pas- 
sengers and  goods,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
▼ehicles  and  pavements,  the  frequently 
blockaded  streets,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
enormous  loss  of  time  to  every  one,  all 
this  has  come  to  be  so  much  a  matter 
of  coarse,  that  we  submit  to  it  without 
a  murmur.    Even  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  summer,  with  fine  wea- 
ther and  clean  streets,  the  entire  service 
of  horse-cars    and   onmibuses    cannot 
carry  more  than  half  of  those  who  daily 
go  up  and  down  town ;   but  in  winter, 
when  the  driving  snow  fills  the  streets 
and  clogs  the  wheels,  and  half  the  vehi- 
cles are  taken  off,  that  the  rest  may  have 
double  teams,  and  barely  move  at  thtft ; 
when,  in  short,  with  half  the  accommo- 
dation, twice   as  many  wish  to  ride, 
what  a  dismal  spectacle  does  Broadway 
then  present !    Happy  the  man  who  is 
able  to  walk,  and  wbo  doesn't  mind  the 
blinding  storm ;   for  he  will  be  home 
sooner,  not  to  say  with  less  fatigue,  than 
his  unfortunate  friend  who  is  hanging 
on  to  a  greasy  strap  in  a  crowded  car. 

Then  there  are  thousands  of  travel- 
lers who  each  day  enter  or  leave  the 
city,  and  who  have  to  put  up  with  as 
many  delays  as  our  permanent  residents. 
The  stations  of  most  of  the  railways 
are  in  the  remote  suburbs,  and  many  of 
them  are  approached  by  ferries  that  are 
at  times  almost  inaccessible  from  the 
crowded  state  of  the  streets.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  expense,  the  outlay  of 
time  and  patience  in  reaching  a  train  is 
enormous.  Starting  for  a  day's  journey, 
we  consider  the  most  difficult  half  of  it 
accomplished  when  we  are  fairly  seated 
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in  the  cars,  with  our  checks  and  tickets 
in  our  pockets ;  while  the  stranger  ar- 
riving here  has  great  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful if  he  can  reach  his  hotel  without 
being  literally  robbed  both  of  time  and 
money.  There  is  certainly  no  city  in 
Christendom  where  these  things  are  so 
badly  managed;  and  what  makes  it 
worse,  is,  that  the  growth  of  the  city 
only  tends  to  increase  the  eviL 

The  magnificent  arrangements  for  rail- 
way entrance  and  exit  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  Europe  show  how  much  room 
for  improvement  there  is  here,  and  how 
easily  it  may  be  accomplished.  Instead 
of  being  set  down  in  a  miserably  incon- 
venient and  inaccessible  depot,  the  Eu- 
ropean traveller  is  carried,  at  full  rail- 
way speed,  to  a  large  and  elegantly- 
arranged  station  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  furnished  with  every  conceivable 
luxury  and  convenience.  These  mon- 
ster stations  sometimes  contain  eight 
or  ten  tracks,  with  as  many  platforms, 
all  under  one  roof;  separate  sides  for 
arrival  and  departure,  waiting-rooms, 
restaurants,  and  similar  offices,  and  not 
unfrequently  large  and  excellent  hotel  ac- 
commodation— an  item  of  great  conve- 
nience to  the  transient  visitor.  The  im- 
provements of  this  kind  in  London, 
during  the  past  ten  years,  are  quite 
equal  in  their  way  to  the  architectural 
improvements  in  Paris  during  the  same 
period.  The  viaducts,  which  enter  the 
city  from  every  point  of  the  compass, 
are  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  an- 
cient aqueducts  which  stride  across  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  and  their  long  lines 
of  arches  traverse  not  merely  the  sub- 
urbs, but  the  city  itself,  in  every  direc- 
tion. For  the  first  few  miles,  as  you 
travel  out  of  London,  you  are  scarcely 
a  moment  out  of  sight  of  tracks  and 
trains.  The  locomotives  flit  about  you 
in  every  direction,  like  swallowa  «.\>o\x\» 
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A  barn.  They  cross  your  patb,  they  go 
overhead  and  underneath  and  alongside 
of  you,  crossing  no  roads  or  streete  ex- 
cept at  a  different  level,  and  always  go- 
ing at  ftill  speed. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give 
a  brief  resume  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  way  in  Europe  during 
the  past  dozen  years,  and  to  point  out 
a  few  ideas  that  might  be  advanta- 
geously considered  in  New  York. 

Few  Continental  towns  have  any  spe- 
cial arrangements  for  city-travel.  At 
Geneva,  the  Hague,  and  one  or  two 
other  places,  there  are  horse-railroads  on 
the  American  plan ;  and  in  some  cities 
the  approaches  of  the  exterior  railways 
afford  convenient  connections  with  the 
suburbs.  Paris  has  the  Auteuil  Rail- 
way and  the  Chemin-de-fer  de  Ceinture 
(belt-railroad),  and  the  two  roads  lead- 
ing to  Versailles,  and  portions  of  these, 
as  the  bridge  over  the  Seine  and  the 
adjoining  viaduct  of  the  Auteuil  Rail- 
way, are  architecturally  treated  with 
fine  effects.  An  underground  railway 
is  also  projected  between  the  station 
of  the  Lyons  Railway  and  the  Long- 
Champs  liacc-course,  passing  beneath 
the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  a  distance,  including  a  few 
branch  lines,  of  about  thirteen  miles,  of 
which  more  than  three  fourths  will  be 
tunnel.  It  is  expected  that  the  work 
will  be  commenced  this  year.  In  Lon- 
don, also,  the  first  operations  of  this 
kind  were  not  intended  to  accommo- 
date city-travel  as  such,  but  were  sim- 
ply city  extensions  of  the  great  railway- 
lines  coming  in  from  the  exterior  coun- 
try. The  necessity  of  choosing  accessi- 
ble points  for  termini,  and  the  strin- 
gency of  the  laws  precluding  the  laying 
of  rails  in  the  streets,  as  with  us,  soon 
led  to  the  expedients  of  carrying  these 
lines  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  or 
beneath  their  foundations,  or,  in  some 
similar  way,  reaching  their  city  sta- 
tions. Tliis  once  accomplished,  and 
the  city  constantly  growiuii^,  the  roads 
gradually  became  built  in,  as  it  were, 
and  have  been  constantly  opening  new 
city  stations.     Such  are  the  Blackwall 


and  Greenwich  Railways,  and,  more 
lately,  the  London  and  North-Western, 
and  other  great  routes.  Generally 
speaking,  these  roads  enter  the  city  at  a 
high  level,  about  even  with  the  roo&, 
on  viaducts  of  brickwork,  whose  width 
varies  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet. 
They  approach  their  termini  in  straight 
lines,  or  with  large  and  easy  curves,  ir- 
respective of  the  direction  of  the 
streets,  and  in  some  cases  valuable 
structures  and  even  public  buildings 
have  made  way  for  them.  The  streets 
are  crossed  by  iron  bridges,  which  are 
often  ornamental,  as  the  bridge  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway, 
across  Ludgate  Hill. 

The  Metropolitan  Underground  Rail- 
way of  London  is  the  first  one  that  has 
been  built  and  operated  expressly  for  city- 
travel.  Some  seven  miles  of  the  main 
line  are  at  present  in  operation,  besides 
half  as  much  more  on  the  branches; 
but  the  entire  length,  when  finished, 
branches  and  all,  will  exceed  twenty 
miles,  all  within  the  thickly-built  part 
of  the  city.  The  main  line  forms  a 
great  circle,  or  rather  an  irregular  oval, 
commencing  at  the  Tower,  following  up 
the  north  side  of  the  river  (principally 
mthin  and  beneath  the  new  Thames 
Embankment),  as  far  as  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  thence  inland  towards  Ken- 
sington, turning  northward  and  going 
entirely  around  Hyde  Park,  and  thence 
with  a  great  curve  through  the  whole 
northern  side  of  the  city,  to  the  place 
of  beginning.  It  is  expected  that  the 
entire  route,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Embankment  portion,  and  a  small  sec- 
tion at  the  eastern  end,  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  1869.  On  or 
close  to  this  circuit,*  which  measures  a 
little  over  twelve  miles,  are  situated  the 
main  stations  of  most  of  the  exterior 
railways,  to  wit :  the  London  and  Black- 
wall,  at  Feuchurcli-street ;  the  Great 
Northern  and  also  the  Midland,  at 
King's  Cross ;  the  London  and  North- 
western, at  Euston  Square ;   the  Great 

*  To  avoid  complication,  wc  havo  described  tliis 
circuit  as  one  road ;  it  is  in  reality  composed  of  the 
"  Metropolitan,*'  the  "  Metropolitan  IHftrict,"  and 
the  ••  Metropolitan  Extension  "  Railways. 
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Western,  at  Paddington  (Bbhop^s 
Road) ;  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  at  Victoria  Station  and  Black- 
fiiar's  Bridge ;  and  the  South-Eastem, 
it  Charing  Cross  and  Cannon-street. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  under- 
ground road  boxes  the  whole  railway 
compass  of  London;  and,  as  many  of 
the  exterior'*'  roads  actually  run  their 
trains  through  parts  of  it,  it  is  as  im- 
portant an  adjunct  to  suburban  as  to 
city  travel. 

Like  the  viaducts  above  mentioned, 
the  road  does  tfot  follow  any  particular 
rtreet  or  streets,  but  strikes  through 
the  blocks  in  every  direction.  So  irreg- 
ular, in  fact,  are  the  London  streets, 
tiiat  it  is  only  occasionally,  as  along  the 
Eoiton  Road,  that  any  thing  could  be 
giined  by  following  them.  The  city 
presents  few  of  the  straight  and  contin- 
uous thoroughfares  so  common  with  us ; 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary,  for  most 
of  the  distance,  to  incur  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  running  through  private 
property. 

The  road  generally  passes  beneath  the 
g&s  and  water  pipes  and  sewers.  The 
great  Fleet  Ditch,  one  of  the  largest 
lewers  in  the  city,  is  carried  across  the 
road  in  an  iron  duct  resembling  a  tubu- 
lar bridge,  at  one  of  the  open  cuttings 
near  King's  Cross. 

As  to  the  construction,  the  road  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  tunnel,  the  open 
cuttings  averaging  less  than  a  tliird  of 
tile  distance ;  out  of  23,616  feet  between 
Koorgatc-street  and  Paddington,  16,920 
ire  underground ;  and  the  rest,  though 
Ofm  to  the  sky,  so  much  below  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  streets  as  to  be 
hardly  more  than  a  tunnel  with  the  roof 
taken  off.  The  stations,  however,  are  so 
arranged  as  greatly  to  promote  ventila- 
tion. The  southern  section  of  the  rail- 
^,  which  runs  from  Trinity  Square 
fTower  Hill)  to  Kensington,  partly  fol- 
lowing the  Embankment,  is  88,150  feet 
in  length,  of  w^hich  22,176  are  tunnel, 
but  no  one  tunnel  is  longer  than  665  feet. 

•  The  tcnn  "  exterior  railway  **  is  used  in  this 
v^e  to  denote  a  railroad  entering  a  city  from  a 
^^•tance -without,  as  distingaiBhcd  from  one  entirely 
*ithin  the  city. 


The  tunnel  is  solidly  built  of  brick, 
with  an  average  width  of  28^  feet, 
and  is  nowhere  less  than  16^  feet  high. 
The  sides  of  the  cuttings  are  also  se- 
cured by  biick  walls,  battened  and 
arched.  Double  tracks  are  laid  through- 
out, and  in  some  places  an  extra  rail  for 
the  broad  gauge  of  the  Great  Western 
trains.  At  one  place,  indeed,  the  sec- 
tion between  King's  Cross  and  Farring- 
don-strect,  it  has  become  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  immense  concentration 
of  traffic,  to  construct  a  second  road, 
equal  to  and  parallel  with  the  first ;  so 
that  the  several  hundred  trains  which 
pass  here  daily  may  not  be  subjected  to 
either  danger  or  delay. 

The  trains  run  both  ways  every  five 
or  ten  minutes,  so  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  follow  any  time-table.  You 
merely  go  to  the  nearest  station,  and 
take  the  first  train  that  comes,  as  you 
would  an  omnibus  above-ground.  The 
distance  from  Moorgate-street  to  Bish- 
op's Road,  which  is  the  same  as  f^om 
Wall-street  to  the  Central  Park,  is  run 
in  twenty-two  minutes,  including  seven 
stoppages.  The  locomotives  are  small 
and  compact,  and  emit  neither  steam 
nor  smoke,  the  steam  being  discharged 
into  tanks  on  each  side,  instead  of  going 
into  the  chimney.  The  heating  surface 
is  large,  and  a  pressure  of  180  pounds  is 
obtained  at  starting,  which  is  reduced 
to  80  by  the  time  the  next  station  is 
reached,  the  damper  being  closed  during 
the  journey.  The  fuel  is  coke,  which 
has  been  burned  five  days,  and  prepared 
by  a  special  process. 

The  ventilation  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered perfect,  but  it  is  infinitely  better 
than  might  be  supposed.  The  occur- 
rence of  two  or  three  deaths  on  the 
road,  in  the  year  1867,  apparently  from 
asphyxia,  called  public  attention  strong- 
ly to  this  matter;  but  in  neither  case 
did  the  coroner's  inquest  refer  the  cause 
directly  to  want  of  ventilation.  The 
air  of  the  tunnels  was  carefully  analyzed 
by  competent  physicians,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  was  found  to  be  up 
to  the  ordinary  standard,  while  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  coal-gas 
was  inappreciably  small.    TVie  cotoxaW 
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teo  were  "  enabled  confidently  to  state 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hallway  was  not  unwholesome  or  inju- 
rious to  health."  The  returns  of  the 
road  also  show,  that  among  the  em- 
ployes there  is  less  absence  on  account 
of  sickness  than  on  other  railways.  The 
pungent  od6r  often  noticed  in  the  tun- 
nels has  been  proved  to  be  caused  by 
the  brakes,  the  friction  of  the  wheels 
against  the  wood  producing  what  was 
termed  "  pyroligneous  carbo-hydrogen." 
The  stations  are  usually  made  by 
widening  the  arch  of  the  tunnel  for  the 
required  length,  say  two  or  tliree  hun- 
dred feet,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  platform 
of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  ruad.  Each  of  these  plat- 
forms is  connected  with  the  street  by  its 
own  staircase,  so  that  it  is  never  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  track.  Indeed,  on  any 
English  railway,  even  to  step  on  the 
track  is  prohibited  with  a  stringency 
that  is  surprising  to  an  American. 
Above-ground,  all  that  you  see  is  a 
small  structure,  usually  in  the  street, 
and  only  large  enough  to  contain  the 
ticket-oflSce.  Entering  this  and  pur- 
chasing your  ticket,  you  pass  directly 
down  a  broad  and  easy  stairway,  and, 
reaching  the  foot,  find  yourself  in  a 
large  and  well-lighted  station,  built  en- 
tirely of  masonry,  clean  and  convenient, 
with  the  tunnel  yawning  darkly  at  either 
end.  In  a  few  minutes  you  hear  a  hiss- 
ing sound,  a  train  enters  and  stops,  the 
carriage-doors  are  thrown  open  by  the 
guard,  who  calls  the  name  of  the  sta- 
tion, the  passengers  get  out  and  the 
others  get  in,  and  the  train  is  off  again, 
with  an  alacrity  that  is  to  be  seen  no- 
where else  in  Europe.  The  carriages 
are  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas,  com- 
pressed in  holders,  so  that  one  can  read 
without  diflSculty.  They  are  built  with 
compartments  in  the  usual  way,  a  style 
which,  whatever  its  other  faults,  Ls  cer- 
tainly better  adapted  to  the  rapid  exit 
and  entrance  of  passengers  than  the 
long  car  used  here.  Tliey  are  divided 
into  first,  second,  and  third  class.  The 
fare  varies  with  the  distance,  being 
about  twopence  per  mile  for  first  class, 
and  two  thirds  and  one  half  that  for 


second  and  third  class  respectively. 
Liberal  arrangements  are  made  for  com- 
mutation. No  more  are  allowed  to  en- 
ter a  train  than  can  be  provided  with 
seats. 

The  safety  and  regtdarity  of  the  man- 
agement is  beyond  all  question.  No 
accident  worth  mentioning  has  ever 
happened.  Between  July  1st,  1866,  and 
July  1st,  1867,  22,458,067  passengers 
were  carried ;  542,833  have  been  carried 
in  a  week,  and  118,075  in  a  single  day. 

The  arrangements  with  the  exterior 
roads  using  the  tunnel  are  such,  that 
passengers  can  be  ticketed  at  any  city 
station  for  places  in  the  suburbs,  or  even 
at  a  distance,  without  change  of  cars. 

The  recent  extensions  and  lateral 
branches  of  this  railway  have  had  a 
marked  efiect  in  building  up  the  sec- 
tions through  which  they  run.  Its  pe- 
cuniary success  is  so  great,  that  similar 
roads  have  been  projected  in  every 
direction.  The  city  corporation  sub- 
scribed £200,000  to  it,  in  view  of  the 
inmiense  relief  afforded  to  the  crowded 
state  of  the  streets.  The  first  three  and 
one  half  miles  cost  £1,300,000.  It  is 
the  only  road  which  is  entirely  under- 
ground, although  there  are  portions  of 
others  that  pass  beneath  the  street& 
Indeed,  the  Thames  Tunnel  itself  is  at 
last  to  be  utilized,  and  is  now  being 
fitted  for  this  service,  having  been  pni^ 
chased  for  the  sum  of  £200,000  (lesB 
than  one  half  the  original  cost),  by  the 
East  London  Railway  Company,  who 
intend  to  connect  the  Great  Eastern  and 
North  London  Railways  with  the  rail- 
ways on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames 
by  this  passage  beneath  the  river. 

Of  the  viaduct  railways  in  London, 
perhaps  the  best  example  is  the  South- 
Eastem,  the  great  route  to  the  Conti- 
nent. The  road  is  carried  on  arches  of 
brick,  straight  to  the  business  centre  of 
the  city.  It  has  two  grand  termini: 
the  Cannon-street  and  Charing-CroBB 
stations,  the  respective  situations  of 
which  correspond  pretty  nearly  with 
our  City-Hall  Park  and  Union  Square, 
and  are  about  as  far  apart.  All  trains 
entering  London  by  this  line,  run  first 
into  one  and  then  into  the  other  of  these 
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two  stations,  the  time  between  them 
being  only  about  fiye  minutes,  although 
the  Thames  is  twice  crossed,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  city  trayersed  in  this 
time.  There  are  also  special  trains  con- 
necting these  stations,  which  run  both 
ways  ererj  ten  minutes,  making  one 
stop. 

The  arches  of  the  viaducts  are  usu- 
ally rented  for  stores,  workshops,  etc. 

These  two  stations  and  bridges,  and 
the  road  connecting  them,  cost  nearly 
£8,000,000,  an  average  of  about  £1,000 
per  yard  I  The  site  of  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital,  near  London  Bridge,  alone, 
cost  £300,000. 

In  city-travel,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
hrge  and  conveniently- arranged  stations 
are  as  important  as  the  roads  them- 
idves.  Great  crowds  are  arriving  and 
departing  every  few  minutes,  and  to 
eollect  and  distribute  them  without  con- 
fodon,  discomfort,  or  delay,  is  no  small 
problem.  Great  space  is  required  for 
extn  tracks,  platforms,  waiting-rooms, 
ticket-oflSioes,  baggage-rooms,  express 
and  telegraph  offices,  carriage-stands, 
bookstalls,  restaurants,  etc.,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  standing-room  for  people ;  and 
aot  only  space,  but  light,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  prominence  is  wanted  by  all 
of  these.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
approaches  to  the  station  be  wide  and 
easy,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  wide  space 
in  front,  to  prevent  the  blocking  of  ve- 
hicles. In  Paris  and  the  other  French 
cities  particular  attention  is  paid  to  this, 
tnd  some  of  their  large  stations  are  not 
only  convenient,  but  really  beautiful  in 
fteir  surroundings,  often  ornamented 
with  flower-gardens  and  broad  balus- 
traded  terraces,  with  easy  flights  of 
rtepg. 

In  many  Continental  cities,  the  Swiss 
style  of  architecture  has  been  used  with 
excellent  results  for  railway  stations^ 
but  iron  and  glass  are  now  finding  more 
general  favor,  as  being  best  adapted  to 
roof  over  large  spaces  without  obstruct- 
ing the  light. 

Of  the  great  terminal  stations  of  Lon- 
don, that  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Kt  King's  Cross,  consisting  of  two  large 
•pan-roof  halls,  each  800  by  105  feet. 


and  91  feet  high,  was  long  considered 
as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  metropolis 
Then  came  the  Charing-Cross  terminus, 
opened  in  1864,  450  by  170  feet,  and 
one  hundred  feet  high;  but  now  the 
huge  station  at  Cannon-street  outranks 
all  its  predecessors,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  landmarks  of  the 
metropQlis.  There  is  probably  nothing 
finer  in  Europe,  in  the  way  of  construct- 
ive engineering,  than  the  view  of  this 
station  as  seen  from  the  bridge  over  the 
Thames,  which  carries  the  railway  di- 
rectly into  it.  The  five  tracks  which 
are  laid  across  the  bridge  expand  to 
nine  as  they  enter  the  station,  in  which 
there  are  also  ^ye  platforms  running 
the  whole  length,  one  of  them  contain- 
ing a  paved  carriage-road.  The  dimen- 
sions are :  202  feet  in  width  by  685  in 
length,  more  than  three  acres ;  and  the 
magnificent  curved  roof  which  covers 
this  great  space  w^ith  a  single  span,  is 
120  feet  high.  Including  the  hotel  at 
the  Cannon-street  end,  which  forms  the 
passenger  entrance,  the  whole  ground 
covered  is  nearly  equal  in  size  and  shape 
to  one  of  our  large  up-town  blocks. 
Two  thousand  tons  of  iron  and  thirty- 
one  millions  of  bricks  were  used  in  con- 
structing the  station ;  all  the  platforms 
are  of  large  smooth  flags,  and  there  are 
several  rows  of  lamp-posts,  with  orna- 
mental glass  globes,  which  give  the 
place  a  brilliant  appearance  at  night. 
The  upper  part  of  the  great  circular 
gable-end  which  forms  the  river  fagade 
is  glazed,  the  lower  part  being  open  for 
the  passage  of  trains.  Two  square  tow- 
ers about  175  feet  high,  with  turreted 
roofs,  form  the  angles.  There  is  not  the 
least  attempt  at  ornamentation  except 
the  natural  and  necessary  display  of  the 
construction  of  every  part,  and  yet  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  is  as  graceful 
as  it  is  immense.  St.  Paul's  itself  is 
hardly  more  effective. 

But  even  this  huge  structure  is  about 
to  be  eclipsed  by  the  terminus  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  now  nearly  finished, 
near  Bang's  Cross.  About  ten  acres 
have  been  cleared  of  buildings,  to  make 
room  for  this  station,  with  its  adjoining 
hotel  and  yard.    The  great  toot  \i«ja  «k 
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clear  span  of  240  feet,  and  is  105  feet 
high,  the  shape  being  that  of  a  low 
Gothic  arch  rather  than  an  arc  of  a 
circle.  The  passenger  entrance  is  at  the 
south  end,  which  abuts  on  Euston  road, 
beneath  which  runs  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  and  a  connection  is  made  a  lit- 
tle way  up  the  Midland  line,  by  which 
the  trains,  instead  of  entering  the  sta- 
tion, can  pass  beneath  it  through  a  tun- 
nel, and  run  directly  into  the  under- 
ground road,  thus  giTing  the  advantage 
of  the  various  connections  of  this  latter 
line.  A  magnificent  design  for  the 
hotel  has  been  prepared  by  the  cele- 
brated architect,  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott. 

All  these  great  stations  contain  vaults 
of  brickwork,  which  are  used  for  the 
storage  of  merchandise,  etc.,  and  in 
some  cases  the  streets  pass  directly  be- 
neath them.  The  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  station,  at  Blacklriars  (south 
side  of  the  Thames),  has  also  vaults  con- 
nected with  wharves,  for  the  transfer 
of  freight  from  vessels. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  in  London  they 
have  these  magnificent  arrangements, 
which  make  travel  almost  a  luxury? 
Simply,  because  it  pays.  The  daily  pas- 
senger traffic  of  these  railways  is  per- 
fectly enormous,  and  the  underground 
line  is  said  to  be  the  most  remunerr.tivo 
investment  in  the  city. 

To  return  to  New  York,  we  find  our- 
selves, comparatively  speaking,  in  the 
very  infancy  of  railroading.  Our  State 
Legislature,  to  which  we  have  naturally 
looked  for  relief,  has  been  very  dilatory 
and  capricious.  Almost  every  conceiv- 
able variety  of  plan  has  been  presented, 
over  and  over  again,  for  its  considera- 
tion, backed  by  the  capital  of  corporate 
companies,  and  the  untiring  energy  of 
lobbymen.  Until  lately  a  conmiion  fate 
has  happened  to  all  these.  The  efforts 
and  the  money  have  both  been  wasted, 
for  every  man  has  seemed  more  inter- 
ested in  defeating  his  neighbors^  plans 
than  in  advancing  his  own  ;  while  the 
united  opposition  of  the  horse-railroad 
companies  has  been  more  than  a  match 
for  any  of  the  rising  projects.  During 
the  smnmer  of  1866,  a  select  committee, 
appointed  by  the  Senate  to  investigate 


and  report  upon  the  most  feasible  metb^ 
od  of  city  railways,  advertised  for  plana. 
A  great  number  were  handed  in,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  Out  of  the  whole 
there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  that 
presented  very  original  or  valuable  fea- 
tures, although  the  entire  collection  is 
well  worth  reading,  as  a  fair  expression 
of  average  public  opinion.  We  will 
briefly  recapitulate  the  principal  plana, 
taking  the  elevated  roads  first  in  order, 
and  then  the  underground. 

1.  The  Greenwich  -  street  Elevated 
Railway  (now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, as  approved  by  the  Legislative 
Committee),  consisting  of  a  row  of  iron 
columns,  planted  on  each  curbstone  and 
branching  above,  so  as  to  support  a 
track  of  the  ordinary  gauge,  on  which 
single  cars  are  to  be  run  by  means  of  an 
endless  wire-rope,  operated  by  station- 
ary engines  underground.  The  stations 
are  provided  in  the  upper  stories  of 
buildings  along  the  line. 

2.  An  elevated  roadway,  to  be  built 
upon  a  strip  of  land  60  feet  wide, 
through  the  eentre  of  the  blocks,  xrosa- 
ing  the  cross-«treeta  on  iron  bridges. 
The  whole  structure  to  be  supported  by 
side-walls  of  masonry  or  iron  columns, 
and  the  space  below  to  be  used  as  a 
public  footway,  or  rented  for  stores, 
markets,  etc.  A  central  station,  1,000 
feet  long  and  200  wide,  is  i^vocated. 
The  city  to  acquire  the  land  by  pur- 
chase, and  grant  a  perpetual  lease  of 
same  to  the  railway  company. 

8.  A  grand  viaduct  of  masonry,  50 
feet  wide,  architecturally  treated,  to 
stand  in  the  centre  of  avenues  to  be 
made  150  feet  wide,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  city.  The  lower  part  to  be  used 
for  fire-proof  stores,  or  as  an  arcade  for 
pedestrians.  A  grand  station  to  be 
erected  in  the  City-Hall  Park.  The 
means  to  be  supplied  by  a  loan  of  the 
city  credit,  and  the  management  of  the 
wkole  intrusted  to  a  commission  or 
board  of  public  works. 

4.  A  continuous  series  of  market- 
houses,  to  follow  the  North  River  front 
of  the  city,  80  feet  wide  and  15  feet 
high,  along  the  top  of  which  would  run 
a  double-track  railway.    Each  market- 
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house  to  extend  from  one  cross-street  to 
another,  like  the  Philadelphia  markets, 
the  railway  crossing  the  streets  by 
l»idges.  The  space  for  the  structure  to 
be  obtained  by  widening  West-street 
towards  the  river,  80  or  60  feet.  The 
conTenience  of  these  markets  to  the 
piers,  where  so  many  boats  land  prod- 
uce, etc,  is  mentioned. 

5.  The  next  is  a  double-floor  iron 
trestle,  with  two  tracks  on  each  floor, 
supported  on  columns  built  in  the  street, 
and  passing  through  the  Third  Avenue, 
Bowery,  and  Pearl-street,  to  the  Bat- 
tery, at  which  point  is  suggested  a  grand 
union  passenger  depot,  for  the  use  of  all 
the  railways  that  centre  in  New  York. 
Those  coming  in  from  the  north  and 
east  would  run  down  the  viaduct,  and 
enter  the  upper  story  of  the  depot,  while 
the  lower  portion  of  the  same  would  be 
divided  into  ferry-houses,  each  of  which 
would  form  a  terminus  for  one  of  the 
New  Jersey  railways.  Way-stations  to 
be  provided  along  the  viaduct,  and  the 
connections  to  be  such,  that,  at  any  of 
these,  passengers  could  be  ticketed  and 
checked  to  any  station  on  any  railroad. 

6.  Of  the  underground  series  one  of 
the  most  curious  is  the  celebrated 
Arcade  Road,  so  fiercely  fought  over  in 
the  last  Legislature.  This  plan  pro- 
poses to  excavate  Broadway  from  house 
to  house,  to  the  depth  of  25  feet,  re- 
placing the  present  sidewalks  and  road- 
way by  others  of  iron,  while  the  space 
below  would  be  occupied  by  a  four- 
track  railway.  The  cellars  of  the  build- 
mgs  thus  exposed,  to  be  finished  archi- 
tecturally, and  furnished  with  side- 
walks, so  as  to  give  a  new  range  of 
stores  below  the  present  ones,  which, 
with  the  railway,  could  be  liglited 
through  a  continuous  opening  of  five  or 
ten  feet  to  be  left  between  the  upper 
roadway  and  sidewalks. 

7.  A  double-tunnel  road,  consisting 
of  two  parallel  archways,  one  for  each 
track,  to  be  laid,  side  by  side,  under 
Broadway,  from  the  Park  to  the  Bat- 
tery. The  top  of  the  arches  to  be  below 
the  water-mains,  and  the  bottom  suffi- 
ciently above  the  water-level  to  admit 
of  a  sewer  passing  lengthwise  beneath, 


which  would  be  built  with  the  railroad. 
The  cars  to  be  propelled  by  locomotives, 
the  rails  to  be  laid  on  gutta-percha,  and 
the  wheels  turned  in  leather  to  deaden 
the  noise. 

8.  The  *^  Manhattan  Railway  Com- 
pany's ''  plan,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  preceding,  as  to  route,  construc- 
tion, and  motive-power,  except  that  in- 
stead of  a  double  archway,  only  one,  of 
sufficient  width  for  both  tracks  (26  feet 
wide  by  16  high),  is  provided.  The 
track  to  be  about  26  feet  below  the 
sidewalk;  and  ventilation  is  provided 
for,  by  12-inch  iron  pipes,  communicat- 
ing with  open  iron  columns  standing  on 
the  curbstone,  and  to  be  used  as  lamp- 
posts. The  stations  are  formed  by  dou- 
bling the  width  of  the  archway,  so  as  to 
allow  a  12-foot  platform  on  each  side, 
connecting  with  the  street  above  by 
ample  stairways,  in  buildings  taken  for 
the  purpose.  The  plans  and  sections 
accompanying  this  design  show  it  to  be 
very  similar  to  the  Metropolitan  Under- 
ground Railway  in  London. 

9.  An  iron  tunnel,  made  in  sections 
bolted  together,  of  sufficient  width  for  a 
double-track,  passing  up  under  Broad- 
way to  Twenty-Third-strect,  where  it 
would  branch  east  or  west,  to  Harlem 
and  Manhattanville.  The  stations  to  be 
made  by  a  cross-tunnel,  jointed  on  to 
the  main  one,  with  provisions  for  access 
and  ventilation,  somewhat  as  in  the 
preceding  example.  Locomotives  to 
consume  their  own  smoke,  and  steel 
rails  laid  in  gutta-percha  are  proposed ; 
but  the  chief  advantage  claimed  is  the 
saving  in  excavation,  in  time  and  labor, 
as  compared  with  a  masonry  archway, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  iron  tunnel 
could  be  built  without  regard  to  frost, 
and  would  always  be  water-tight. 

10.  The  "  New  York  City  Depressed 
Railway "  proposes  to  take  a  line 
through  the  blocks,  parallel  with  Broad- 
way, and  consists  of  a  roadway  25  feet 
wide,  sunk  in  an  open  cutting,  to  be 
bridged  over  by  each  cross-street ;  and 
wherever  it  passes  under  buildings,  lays 
overhead  a  fire-proof  floor,  so  as  to  pass 
under  without  interfering  with  them, 
except  so  far  as  it  appropriates  tVL^\x 
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basements  or  cellars.  The  right  of  way 
for  eight  miles  would  require  840  city 
lots,  of  which  the  estimated  cost  would 
bo  $8,000,000,  considering  that  the  yal- 
ue  of  the  buildings  imder-run  is  not  de- 
stroyed. The  motiye-power  to  be  steam 
or  pneumatic  traction  engines. 

11.  The  Pneumatic  Railway.  This 
consists  of  a  circular  tunnel  of  iron  or 
masonry,  about  12  feet  in  diameter,  one 
for  each  track,  through  which  the  trains 
are  to  be  forced  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, operating  upon  what  is  called  the 
"  piston-car,"  which  is  constructed  with 
folding-wings  or  flaps,  so  arranged  as  to 
flU,  when  necessary,  the  whole  aperture. 
The  other  cars  would  be  attached  to 
this,  and  the  train  would  literally  sail 
before  the  wind.  Particular  stress  is 
laid  on  the  fact  that  locomotives  are 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  in  conse- 
quence 80  per  cent,  of  the  wear  and  tear, 
as  well  as  the  annoyance  and  danger  of 
smoke,  noise,  etc.  Stationary  engines, 
attached  to  fans,  would  supply  a  pres- 
sure of  from  three  to  seven  ounces  per 
square  inch.  From  the  nature  of  the 
operation,  collisions  would  be  impossi- 
ble, and  the  cars  could  not  get  off  the 
track.  The  air  of  the  tunnel  would  bo 
entirely  changed  by  the  passage  of  every 
train.  The  route  could  be  either  under 
the  streets,  or  through  private  property, 
and,  if  requisite,  the  whole  structure 
could  be  enclosed  in  an  elevated  iron 
tube,  supported  on  piers,  instead  of 
being  underground. 

12.  "  The  Metropolitan  Transit  Com- 
pany." This  road  is  to  run  through  the 
blocks,  parallel  with  and  west  of  Broad- 
way and  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  a  three- 
tier  railway,  25  feet  wide,  supported  by 
columns  or  masonry,  and  consists  of  a 
steam  freight-road  nmning  through  the 
basements  or  cellars,  a  horse-railroad  at 
the  level  of  the  sidewalks,  and  a  steam 
passenger-road  again  above  this,  level 
with  the  second  story ;  each  with  dou- 
ble track.  The  first,  of  course,  would 
pass  under  the  cross-streets,  and  the 
steam  passenger-road  would  pass  over 
them.  The  horse-railway,  crossing  them 
at  the  natural  level,  would  be  devoted 
to  local  traffic.    It  is  said  that  only  165 


lots,  on  which  there  are  150  houses, 
would  be  required  between  the  Battery 
and  Central  Park,  while  most  of  the 
stone  and  brick  required  for  the  con- 
struction is  already  on  the  ground. 
The  basement-road  would  admit  ordi- 
nary freight-cars  and  dummy-enginesL 
The  upper  stories  of  the  buildings  taken 
could  be  rented  for  light  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, and  thus  return  a  considerable  rey- 
enue  to  the  company. 

This  selection  embodies  all  the  lead- 
ing ideas  of  the  printed  plans,  although 
there  are  several  others  which,  though 
equally  good,  go  over  very  nearly  the 
same  ground, — a  resemblance  natural 
enough  when  we  consider  the  similarity 
of  object  aimed  at  by  all.  They  all  sug- 
gest, except  when  otherwise  mentioned, 
a  joint-stock  corporation  as  manage- 
ment, and  also  give  estimates  of  cost, 
but  in  very  general  terms,  and  very 
round  figures. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween the  respective  merits  of  viaducts 
and  tunnels.  The  former  are  undoubt- 
edly the  pleasantest  for  travellers,  and 
have  perhaps  the  advantage  in  cheap- 
ness ;  while  the  latter  occupy  less  yalu- 
able  space,  and  arc  exposed  to  less  dan- 
ger from  weather,  fires,  etc.  Of  the 
above  plans.  No.  1  has  the  advantage 
of  occupying  practically  no  space  at  all, 
but  is  rather  light  for  any  great  amount 
of  rapid  trayel,  and  is  certainly  a  dis- 
figurement to  the  street.  Nos.  2  and  8 
are  better,  though  more  expensive,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  The  design  of  an 
arcade  for  small  shops,  etc.,  is  valuable, 
as  is  also  the  idea  of  placing  the  whole 
in  the  hands  of  a  commission.  Ko.  4 
has  the  advantage  of  supplying  yalu- 
able  market-space  to  the  city,  but  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  filling-in  to  dou- 
ble the  width  of  West-street,  while  the 
route  would  accommodate  but  a  small 
section  of  the  city.  No.  6  provides  for 
the  travel  of  the  exterior  railways,  and 
also  connects  Brooklyn  and  the  New 
Jersey  railways,  by  means  of  a  grand 
station  at  the  Battery,  but  requires  that 
a  heavy  and  by  no  means  ornamental 
viaduct  should  be  built  through  the 
centre  of  the  streets,  and  is  not  con- 
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▼eniently  sitaated  as  regards  up-town 
stations.    No.  6  appears  to  be  an  enor- 
mously ezpensiveo^nd  roundabout  way 
of  accomplishing  a  very  small  end.   The 
positions  of  the  sewers,  not  to  speak  of 
the  snow  and  ice  in  winter,  are  serious 
objections  to  this  plan.    Nos.  7  and  8 
ire  substantially  the  same  as  the  Lon- 
don Underground  road.     The  sugges- 
tions of  rails  laid  in  gutta-percha,  and 
wheels  covered  with  leather  to  deaden 
noise,  are  good.     No.  9   has  advan- 
tages of  easy  construction,  but  other- 
wise resembles  the  foregoing.    No.  10 
is  very  ingenious,  and,  if  the  right  of 
passage    under  the  buildings,  as  pro- 
posed, could  be  permanently  secured 
without  too  great  cost,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  practicable  of  all.    No.  11, 
the  pneumatic  plan,  is  also  ingenious, 
and  would  be  valuable  for  light  or  local 
traffic.    The  tubes  are  out  of  sight,  and 
occupy  little  room,  can  be  rapidly  con- 
fitracted  and  easily  worked.     Such  a 
road  would   be  free   from  noise  and 
imoke,  ventilates  itself,  has  but  little 
mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  and  is 
attended  with  no  apparent  danger  to 
passengers.    Those  of  us  who  saw  the 
experimental  apparatus  in  the  American 
Institute  Fair  of  '67,  must  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  could  be  done 
with  a  tube  of  only  six  feet  in  diameter, 
through  which  ran  a  car  about  as  roomy 
as  an  ordinary  omnibus.    Now  a  tube 
of  this  size  could  be  as  easily  laid  be- 
neath the  streets  as  an  ordinary  Croton- 
water  main ;  and  once  down,  would  be 
entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  injury.    The 
roccess  of  the  pneumatic  tubes  in  Lon- 
don used  for  carrying  the  mails,  though 
only  three  feet  in  diameter,  is  too  de- 
cided to  admit  of  any  doubt  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  same  thing  on  a  little  larger 
scale ;  and  even  now,  work  is  progress- 
ing on   the  Whitehall    and  Waterloo 
Railway,  five  eighths  of  a  mile  in  length, 
^hich  is  to  carry  passengers  in  a  pneu- 
laatic  tube,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  laid 
l>eneath   the  Thames  at  Westminster. 
^0. 12  provides  for  more  travel  in  pro- 
portion to  space  occupied  than  any  of 
the  others ;  but  the  horse-railroad  is  very 
objectionable,  and  ought  to  be  given 


up,  substituting  the  arcade  with  shopi^ 
and  using  the  basement-road  for  local 
traffic  (by  steam)  instead  of  freight. 

A  fault  in  many  of  the  plans,  as  well 
as  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  is,  that 
whatever  kind  of  road  is  built,  it  must 
necessarily  be  in  Broadway;  whereas 
there  are  many  side-streets,  now  little 
used,  which  would  answer  as  well,  and 
leave  Broadway  to  its  present  uses. 

While  no  single  design  appears  to  an- 
swer all  the  requirements,  there  could 
certainly  be  sifted  out  of  the  list  a 
sufficient  number  of  good  ideas  to  form 
one  or  more  practicable  plans.  Two 
main  ideas  must  be  kept  in  view :  first, 
provision  for  local  city  travel ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  bringing  in  of  the  exteiior 
railways,  with  the  suburban  travel. 

For  local  traffic,  the  pneumatic  plan 
seems  entitled  to  consideration ;  but  the 
heavy  through  travel,  particularly  that 
of  the  exterior  railways,  would  require 
something  larger  and  more  substantial. 
The  longitudinal  traffic  of  the  city  is 
already  enormous,  and  must  increase 
many-fold,  and  even  now,  four  or  five 
roads  would  pay,  if  all  built  at  once.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  more  railroads  there 
are,  the  more  there  is  for  them  all  to 
do.  A  new  road  does  not  simply  ac- 
commodate existing  travel,  but  creates 
travel  that  did  not  exist  before. 

We  cannot  expect,  for  a  long  time  at 
least,  any  thing  like  the  elegance  and 
completeness  of  the  London  system; 
but  a  great  deal  could  he  done^  if  all  the 
railwaya  centering  in  yew  York  were  to 
combine  and  carry  out  some  sort  of  plan^ 
whereby,  having  selected  three  or  four 
of  the  chief  centres  of  population  of  the 
city,  and  erected  at  each  a  large  and 
suitable  passenger  station,  they  could, 
each  and  all  of  them,  take  up  or  set 
down  their  passengers  at  any  one  of 
these  points.  Suppose  such  stations  to 
be  connected  with  each  other  and  with 
the  exterior  railroads  by  a  system  of  via- 
ducts or  tuimels,  on  which  trains  of  the 
ordinary  description  could  run  at  full 
speed,  and  what  a  mighty  revolution 
would  be  at  once  accomplished.  The 
prosperity,  accessibility,  and  desirabil- 
ity of  the  city  would  be  incicaia^^  \«tL- 
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fold.  Crowded  sections  would  be  re- 
lieved of  their  surplas  population,  and 
localities,  now  neglected  by  reason  of 
their  distance,  be  made  eligible.  The 
poor,  who  are  now  forced  to  liye  in 
filthy  and  over-populated  tenement- 
house^,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
:;ou]d  find  cheap  and  abundant  accom- 
modation north  and  east  of  the  Central 
Park,  and  yet  be  within  a  few  minutes 
of  their  workshops.  The  rich  would 
also  have  room  for  larger  houses,  and 
the  district  for  fashionable  residences 
would  rapidly  surround  the  Park,  and 
extend  northward  along  the  high 
grounds  embracing  the  new  boulevards 
and  the  Riverside  and  Momingside 
Parks,  etc.;  thus  developing  a  region 
which,  for  natural  advantages  and  mag- 
nificence of  x)osition,  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  city  in  Europe.  The  distribution 
of  population  being  thus  equalized, 
rents  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
taxes  as  well ;  for  thousands,  who  now 
live  off  the  island,  would  then  prefer  to 
live  on  it. 

If  we  select  the  best  points  in  the 
foregoing  dozen  designs,  studying  care- 
fully the  plans  that  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful abroad,  as  well  as  our  own  ac- 
tual wants,  a  general  railway  system  for 
New  York  might  be  shaped  something 
as  follows : 

Let  all  the  railways  entering  from  the 
north  and  east  be  united  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  island,  and  brouorht  down 
on  a  grand  viaduct,  so  constructed  as 
to  carry  ordinary  trains  at  full  speed, 
passing  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
city,  and  terminating  at  the  Battery, 
with  stations  at  Madison  Square  and 
the  City-Hall  Park.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  last  two  points  must  always  be, 
as  they  are  now,  centres  of  population 
or  trade.  Madison  Square  is  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  that  part  of  the 
island  south  of  the  Central  Park,  and 
the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  City-Hall  Park  is  the 
chief  down-town  centre,  and  the  natural 
focus  of  business.  The  Battery  can  be 
made,  by  ferry  connections,  the  best 
average  centre  for  Jersey  City,  Brook- 
lyn, Staten  Island,  etc. 


The  viaduct  should  be  in  or  near  the 
Fourth  Avenue,  Bowery,  and  Pearl- 
street.  A  continuous  double-floor  tres- 
tle-bridge would  pemaps  be  the  best 
construction,  with  an  arcade  beneath, 
if  built  through  the  blocks.  The  Madi- 
son-Square station  would  occupy  the 
block  now  used  as  a  terminus  by  the 
Harlem  and  New  Haven  roads.  Of  this 
space,  420  by  200  feet,  a  depth  of  40 
feet  would  be  taken  off  at  each  side,  to 
be  used  as  offices  below  and  hotel  above, 
leaving  the  centre,  420  by  120,  for 
tracks  and  platforms,  the  trains  enter- 
ing and  leaving  at  the  east  end.  The 
side-buildings  could  be  six  or  seven 
stories  high,  and  a  span-roof  of  iron  uid 
glass  would  connect  them  above,  and 
enclose  the  station.  The  basement 
would  be  available  for  waiting-rooms, 
baggage  and  express  offices,  stores,  etc., 
or  could  be  used  as  the  passenger 
entrance,  carriages  driving  directly  into 
it  as  into  a  court. 

The  City-Hall  station  would  generally 
resemble  the  foregoing,  and  should  stand 
somewhere  on  the  east  side  of  Park 
Row,  or  Printing-House  Square,  facing 
the  Park. 

The  Battery  station  should  stand  so 
near  the  water  that  the  lower  story  could 
be  used  as  a  series  of  ferry-houses,  one 
of  which  would  be  appropriated  to  each 
of  the  New  Jersey  railways,  as  well  as 
ferries  to  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  etc. 
Ample  stairways  would  lead  to  tlie  up- 
per floor,  where  would  be  the  tracks 
and  platforms  of  the  trains. 

Local  traffic  could  be  provided  for  on 
the  lower  floor  of  the  trestle,  with  small 
way-stations  wherever  necessary.  The 
arcade  below,  arranged  like  a  sidewalk, 
with  small  booths  or  shops  along  each 
side,  would  not  only  become  a  favorite 
pedestrian  thoroughfare,  but  would 
bring  in  an  enormous  revenue  from  its 
rentals.* 


*  Sach  arcades  or  portions  of  them  could  bo  ad- 
vantageously used  as  markets,  the  produce  being 
brought  directly  to  the  spot  by  the  railway  ovcr^ 
head.  The  groat  Smithfleld  market-house  in  Lon- 
don, now  nearly  finished,  stands  directly  OTor  the 
Metropolitan  Railway.  The  market-house  has  an 
area  of  three  acres,  while  the  rail  way-level  below 
affords  a  space  of  five  acres,  covered  with  tn&dcsy 
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At  tbe  ordinary  rate  of  railway  speed, 
this  arrangement  would  bring  Yonkers 
and  New  Rocbelle  within  forty  minutes 
of  the  City  Hall.  Newark  would  be 
the  same  distance  fi'om  Madison  Square, 
and  other  places  in  proportion. 

Ten  millions  of  dollars  would  build 
this  viaduct,  with  its  stations,  clear 
through  to  the  Battery ;  and,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  nearly  25,000  people 
(including  city  traffic)  would  travel  on 
it  twice  each  day,  a  very  simple  calcu- 
lation will  show  that,  even  at  ten  cents 
a-piece,  the  enterprise  would  pay  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  revenue  derived  from  the 
rental  of  hotels,  stores,  and  similar 
places,  whose  proximity  to  the  stations 
would  give  them  great  value. 

Could  not  the  Hudson  River  and 
Harlem  Railways,  now  substantially  one 
corporation,  carry  out  some  such  plan 
as  this  ?  They  have  more  wealth  and 
power  and  prestige  than  any  new  or- 
gan^tion  could  acquire  in  twenty 
years.  Their  tracks  could  be  united 
by  a  branch  along  Spuytenduy  vil  Creek, 
and  carried  down  on  a  viaduct  through 
the  centre  of  the  city.* 

The  Hudson  River  Road,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  enter  the  city  as  an  under- 
ground road.  Turning  inward  at  or 
near  Seventieth-street,  a  few  hundred 
feet  would  bring  it  below  the  street- 
grades,  and  it  could  then  follow  down 
Ninth  Avenue  or  any  other  route,  in  a 
brick  tunnel  beneath  the  roadway. 

The  Greenwich-street  viaduct  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  pioneer  road,  but 
cannot  accommodate  as  much  travel  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  as  a  viaduct  of  mason- 
ry. The  "  New  York  City  Central  Un- 
derground Railway,"  modelled  after  the 
London  Metropolitan,  and  with  a  route 

switches,  etc  Such  are  the  fiudlitios  of  nuliray 
combination  in  London,  that  all  the  principal  lines 
from  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  run  their 
meat  and  i)onltry  cars  directly  to  this  spot,  where 
their  contents  are  raised  by  hydraulic  lifts  to  the 
stalls  of  the  market-house  overhead,  thus  saving 
all  the  delay,  injury,  and  expense  of  cartage. 

♦A  union  passenger  depot,  at  Fourth  Avenue 
■nd  Forty-Second-Street,  is  said  to  be  in  contempla- 
tion, to  be  used  by  the  Hudson  Biver,  Harlem,  and 
New  Haven  Roods ;  and,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Highland  Suspcmrion  Bridge,  by  the  Erie  also. 


near  Broadway,  promises  well,  and  is 
certainly  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible 
and  efficient  direction.* 

New  York  is  more  favorably  situated 
for  operations  of  this  kind  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Long  and 
narrow,  with  its  daily  tide  of  travel 
ebbing  and  flowing  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  a  single  steam-road  would 
give  more  general  accommodation  than 
would  two  or  three  across  an  equal-sized 
city  of  circular  shape.  Its  general  sur- 
face is  level,  or  nearly  so,  the  streets  are 
straight,  and  the  blocks,  and  even  the 
lots,  rectangular— a  great  consideration 
where  land  is  to  be  taken.  The  broad 
avenues  are  well  adapted,  as  far  as  they 
go,  for  tunnel-roads,  and  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  two  or  three  routes  on 
either  side  of  Broadway  that  could  be 
secured  with  great  advantage  for  via- 
ducts. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  any 
mechanical  or  financial  reason  that 
operates  against  steam-roads  in  the  city, 
as  it  is  the  determined  opposition  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  keeping  up 
the  present  order  of  things.  It  is  the 
old  story — the  struggle  of  muscle  against 
machinery,  of  the  needle  against  the 
sewing-machine,  of  the  stage-coach 
against  the  locomotive.  The  world 
must  move  on,  however.  We  cannot 
stay  where  we  are,  and  keep  up  clumsy 
and  old-fashioned  systems,  simply  be- 
cause they  arc  old.  The  result  has  al- 
ways been  the  same,  in  every  struggle 
of  this  kind.  The  locomotive  must 
supersede  the  stage  and  the  horse-car, 
in  town  as  in  country. 

We  cannot  say  that  such  roads  are 
unnecessary ;  for  every  man,  woman,  and 


*  This  road,  chartered  by  the  lost  Lcgislatnre 
(April  17,  1868),  is  to  run  from  the  Ctty-Hall 
Park,  passing  under  the  Five  Points,  np  Mulberry- 
street  and  Lafayette  Place,  Union  Square,  and 
Madison  Avenue,  to  Harlem.  With  the  exception 
of  the  low  grade  at  the  five  Points,  and  the  rise  of 
Murray  Hill,  the  greater  part  of  the  route  is  level, 
and  can  be  easily  worked  with  ordinary  trains. 
Special  investigation*  have  been  made  into  the 
construction  and  working  of  the  London  Undci^ 
g^und  road,  and  proposals  have  been  received 
from  tbo  builders  of  that  road  for  the  construction 
of  the  one  here.  The  plan  will  probably  takf 
shape,  and  the  work  bo  commenced  tbia  ^etix. 
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child,  is  more  or  less  directly  interested 
in  convenient  and  rapid  transit,  and 
some  of  us  see  more  of  cars  and  omni- 
buses than  we  do  of  our  own  houses. 
We  cannot  decry  the  expense;  for  we 
are,  as  a  city,  most  unwarrantably  ex- 
travagant, and  many  of  us  spend  more 
on  the  luxuries  than  on  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  money  that  our  new  Court- 
House  will  cost,  when  completed,  would 
build  and  equip  a  first-class  under- 
ground railroad  the  whole  length  of  the 
city.  Nor  can  we  any  longer  say,  with 
the  splendid  works  of  foreign  cities  be- 
fore our  eyes,  that  we  do  not  know 
how. 

The  first  great  event  that  decided  the 
commercial  position  of  New  York,  and 
made  the  whole  country  tributary  to  her 
wealth,  was  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal.    The  second  was  the  discovery 


of  gold  in  California;  and  the  next, 
now  near  at  hand,  will  be  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Railway.  New 
York  will  then  lay  directly  in  the  great 
highway  between  Europe  and  the  East ; 
the  whole  world  will  be  turned  round, 
and  the  theory  of  Columbus  verified  at 
last  This  wUl  give  another  grand  im- 
petus to  the  city's  growth.  The  popu- 
lation, already  crowded,  will  overflow 
all  bounds.  How  are  we  to  provide 
for  it  ? 

There  is  but  one  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem :  a  system  of  travel  so  rapid  and 
regular  that,  though  the  area  of  the  city 
be  doubled,  its  remotest  sections  may 
nevertheless  enjoy  the  closest  communi- 
cation with  each  other. 

There  is  capital  enough  and  skill 
enough  in  New  York  to  do  this,  and  to 
do  it  at  once.    Why  do  we  delay  ? 


••♦♦- 


THE  STORY-TELLER  OF  COPENHAGEN. 


On  a  fine  September  morning,  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  a  tall,  slender  boy  of 
fourteen  arrived  in  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen. He  came  from  Odensee,  on  the 
Danish  island  of  FOnen,  where  his 
father,  a  poor  cobbler,  had  long  been 
resting  in  his  grave.  The  boy  had 
started  all  alone  on  his  long  journey, 
and  found  himself  now  in  a  large  city, 
where  he  had  no  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances whatever.  His  poor  mother  had 
consented  very  reluctantly  to  his  de- 
parture, and  it  had  cost  him  many  tears 
and  supplications  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  longed-for  permission  to  go 
to  Copenhagen.  "  I  want  to  become 
famous,"  he  had  said  to  her  time  and 
again ;  ^^  one  has  to  undergo  a  great 
many  trials  and  sufferings  before  ob- 
twning  fame  and  fortune."  When  his 
mother  finally  became  convinced  that 
his  longing  to  go  to  the  Danish  capi- 
tal was  irresistible,  she,  consulted,  about 
his  prospects,  an  old  soothsayer,  who 
prophesied  to  her,  "  Your  son  will  be- 
come a  great  man,  and  Odensee  will 
one  day  be  illuminated  in  his  honor." 


This  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled; 
for  the  boy's  name  was  Ham  Christian 
Andersen,  He  came  to  Copenhagen  in 
his  confirmation-suit,  which  an  old 
tailoress  had  cut  for  him  out  of  his 
father's  overcoat  ;  he  wore  his  first  pair 
of  boots,  the  long  legs  of  which  he  had 
drawn  over  his  pantaloons,  that  every 
body  might  see  them ;  and  he  possessed, 
besides,  about  ten  rix-doUars,  the  sav- 
ings of  long  years  of  economy. 

His  first  walk  in  Copenhagen  was  to 
the  theatre,  the  goal  of  his  longings  and^ 
dreams.  He  wanted  to  become  an  act- 
or ;  from  his  earliest  childhood  he  had 
sewed  dresses  for  puppets  which  he  bad 
cut  out  of  wood ;  and  with  these  wood- 
en actors  he  had  performed  many  of  the 
plays  which  he  had  read  or  made  him- 
self. With  a  throbbing  heart  he  stood 
before  the  large  building,  gazing  upon 
its  high,  massive  walls,  and  saying  to 
himself  that  this  was  his  true  home. 
One  of  the  ticket-venders  noticed  the 
strange-looking  boy,  and  asked  him  if 
he  wanted  a  ticket.  Hans  Christian 
was  so  inexperienced  that  he  thought 
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the  man  intended  to  give  him  a  ticket ; 
and  so  he  said  he  would  like  to  get  one. 
But  when  the  stranger  asked  him  to 
pay  for  it,  he  started  back  in  dismay. 
On  that  day  Hans  had  to  give  up  his 
desire  to  yisit  the  theatre ;  but  ten  years 
afterward,  when  he  was  a  student  at  the 
university,  he  witnessed  on  the  stage  of 
the  same  theatre  the  performance  of  his 
first  play,  "  A  Loye- Affair  on  St.  Nicho- 
las-Tower." For  the  time  being,  all  he 
cared  and  longed  for  was  to  appear 
peiBonally  on  the  stage ;  and  one  even- 
ing, when  the  operetta,  "  The  Two  Lit- 
tle Savoyards,"  was  performed,  his  fer- 
vent wishes  were  fulfilled.  In  the 
market-scene  he  appeared  as  a  member 
of  the  crowd,  drei^ed,  as  before,  in  fiis 
confirmation-suit,  and  his  head  covered 
with  a  huge  hat ;  and  one  of  the  singers 
permitted  himself  the  coarse  jest  of 
dragging  the  tall,  gawky  boy  in  this 
costume  doso  to  the  footlights,  where 
he  begged  leave  "  to  present  him  to  the 
people  of  Denmark."  Some  time  after- 
ward Hans  Christian  succeeded  at  last 
in  becoming  a  member  of  the  chorus 
and  ballet ;  and  he  sang  and  danced  for 
several  years  on  the  stage,  until  in  May, 
1828,  he  was  suddenly  dismissed. 

This  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  the 
poor  boy,  who  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
in  order  to  preserve  himself  from  star- 
vation. He  was  well-nigh  in  despair, 
when  some  noble-hearted  gentlemen 
took  care  of  him,  and  induced  the  king 
to  grant  him  a  free  scholarship  at  the 
Latin  School  of  Slagelse,  where  he,  then 
already  a  youth  of  eighteen,  with  inde- 
fatigable application  tried  to  make  up 
for  the  time  he  had  lost  heretofore.  In 
September,  1828,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  university,  and  a  year  afterward  he 
passed,  very  creditably,  the  examenphi- 
lohgicum  et  philosophicum.  At  the  same 
time  his  first  book,  the  humorous 
"  Walk  to  Amack,"  was  published,  and 
the  vaudeville,  to  which  we  alluded  be- 
fore, was  performed  at  the  Copenhagen 
theatre.  Shortly  afterward  he  issued  a 
volume  of  poems,  which  met  with  a 
favorable  reception.  He  was  overjoyed 
when  his  publishers  informed  him  that 
bis  books  had  sold  so  well  that  they 


could  afford  to  give  him  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars :  this  sum  enabled  him 
to  make  a  trip  to  Jiitland  and  FQnen ; 
and,  when  his  publishers,  in  1881,  added 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the 
sum  they  had  paid  him  before,  he  made 
a  journey  to  Northern  Germany,  where 
he  got  acquainted  with  Ludwig  Tieck, 
in  Dresden,  and  with  Adalbert  von 
Chamisso,  in  Berlin,  both  of  whom  re- 
ceived the  young  Danish  poet  with  great 
cordiality  and  kindness. 

Nevertheless,  his  life  remained  for  a 
long  time  yet  a  constant  struggle  for  his 
daily  bread,  and  he  had,  indeed,  "to 
undergo  a  great  many  trials  and  suffer- 
ings "  before  he  became  a  famous  man« 
From  the  close  of  1829,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  1889,  he  had  to  live  on  the 
compensation  which  his  publishers  paid 
him  for  the  productions  of  his  pen ;  and 
that  is,  even  for  the  most  distinguished 
authors  in  that  country,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable diflBculty.  Denmark  is  a  very 
small  state,  and  at  that  time  but  very 
few  of  its  books  were  sold  to  Sweden 
and  Norway ;  and,  although  the  num- 
ber of  books  sold  in  Denmark  is  com- 
paratively larger  than  in  any  country 
on  the  European  continent,  only  limited 
editions  are  printed  even  of  popular 
books,  and  the  copyrights  paid  to  au- 
thors are  surprisingly  small.  So  Ander- 
sen had  a  hard  time  in  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, the  more  so  as  the  social  circles 
in  which  he  now  moved  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  dress  genteelly.  It 
would  have  been  ruinous,  nay,  utterly 
impossible,  for  him  to  produce  constant- 
ly original  works.  Hence,  he  translated 
French  plays  for  the  Copenhagen  Thea- 
tre, and  arranged  librettos  for  various 
composers.  At  length,  however.  For- 
tune began  to  smile  on  him,  and  never 
forsook  him  after,  so  that  in  "The 
Story  of  My  Life  "  he  even  called  him- 
self one  of  her  favorite  children. 

The  Danish  Government  has  always 
distinguished  itself  by  fostering  rising 
and  enterprising  talents,  and  by  grant- 
ing liberal  pensions  to  poets  and  artists 
of  genuine  merit.  In  1833,  Andersen, 
too,  received  from  the  king,  simultane- 
ously with  Heinrich  Hertz^  the  authoi 
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of  "  King  Rent's  Daughter,'^  a  compara- 
tively large  sum  of  money,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  travelling  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy.    With  a  heart  overflowing 
with  joy,  Andersen,  who,  for  many  years 
past,  had  longed  to  see  France  and  Italy, 
went,  by  way  of  Cassel  and  the  Khine, 
in  the  first  place  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness  by  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  representatives 
of  French  literature,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
Armand  Carrel^   Sainte-Beuve,    Bdme, 
and  Henry  Heine.    After  a  short  trip 
through  Switzerland,  he  visited  Italy, 
where  he  met  his  great  countryman, 
Thorwaldscn.   After  spending  a  delight- 
ful   summer  in    Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  and 
began  to  write  his  "  Improvisatore,"  a 
novel,  whose  scene  lies  under  the  sun- 
ny sky  of  Italy,  depicting  in  glowing 
and  striking  colors  the  national  life  of 
the  Peninsula.    It  is  on  this  account, 
and,  above  all,  owing  to  its  artistic  com- 
position and  the  grace  and  purity  of  its 
style,  that  it  is  even  now  considered 
Andersen's  most  successfal  production. 
Two  editions — a  very  rare  event  in  the 
Danish  book-market — were  sold  during 
the  first  week  after  its  publication ;  and 
the  German  translation,  whicll  was  is- 
sued at  the  same  time,  met  with  a  still 
moTG    flattering    reception.      English, 
French,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  even  Rus- 
sian translations  appeared  soon  after, 
and  the  critics  of  Europe,  with  rare 
unanimity,  placed  the  author  of   the 
"Improvisatore"  among  the  most  re- 
markable novelists  of  modern  times.    It 
was  the  first  great  success  which  Ander- 
sen achieved.     "I  bowed  in  thankfVil 
humility,"  he  says,  "  like  a  patient  tak- 
ing his  first  walk  in  the  sunshine ;  for 
my  heart  is  grateful ;   I  myself  was  the 
poor  Antonio,  sighing  under  his  yoke ; 
the  poor  boy  to  whom  his  scanty  food 
was  granted  reluctantly  and  as  a  mere 
favor."    Andersen  believed  now,  and, 
perhaps,  not  unjustly,  that  the  novel 
was  his  proper  element ;  hence  he  pub- 
lished two  new  ones  in  the  course  of 
the  next  three  years.      The  first  was 
"  O.  Z.,"  a  work  that  was  very  favorably 


received  in  Denmark,  where  many  critics 
still  consider  it  his  best  book,  probably 
because  it  abounds  in  charming  sketches 
of  Copenhagen  and  its  people,  and,  espe- 
cially, because  it  portrays,  in  a  very 
happy  manner,  the  peculiaiities  of  Dan- 
ish student-life.    Still  more  successftil, 
especially  abroad,  was  "Only  a  Fid- 
dler," which  appeared  in  1838.    In  re- 
gard to  the  leading  idea  of  this  novel, 
Andersen  says  himself,   "I  wanted  to 
show  that  talent  is  not  genius,  and  that, 
when  the  sunshine  of  success  and  happi- 
ness is  wanting,  talent  may  fade  and 
perish,  but  our  better  and  nobler  nature 
never  will."     In  artistic  arrangement, 
"Only  a  Fiddler"  is  inferior  to  the 
"  Improvisatore,"  but  certain  it  is  that 
it  was  written  with  the  poet's  heart- 
blood.    In  all  his  books  Andersen  turns 
the  history  of  his  own  life  to  account ; 
in  all  of  them  are  to  be  found  mournful 
and  grateful  allusions  to  the  Mends  and 
protectors  of  his  childhood,  and  to  the 
patrons  and   benefactors  of   his    ado- 
lescence ;  but  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
"Only  a  Fiddler."     The  ", Fiddler's " 
mother  is  his  own  dear  old  mother, 
whom  he  had  already  portrayed"  in  the 
person  of  DomenicA  in  the  "Improvi- 
satore."    The  fiddler's  sufierings  and 
privations  are  those    which  Andersen 
himself  underwent ;  and  the  garret  d^ 
picted  in  the  novel  is  that  in  which  he 
lived  as  a  student  at  Copenhagen;  in 
short,  Andersen  is  still  more  the  hero 
of  "  Only  a  Fiddler  "  than  that  of  the 
"Improvisatore."      He  himself  is  the 
poor,  talented  fiddler ;   but,  if  he  docs 
not  allow  the  latter  to  reach  the  longed- 
for  goal,  but  die  in  loneliness  and  ob- 
scurity, the  poet  himself  was  more  for- 
tunate, for  he  obtained  both  fame  and 
wealth.      It  is  this  fact  that  accounts 
for  the  peculiar  charm  and  extraordi- 
nary success  of  the  book.     King  Fred- 
erick William  IV.,  of  Prussia,  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  this  novel,  and  con- 
ferred his  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  upon 
the  Danish  poet,  whom  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  introduced  to  him  at  a  9oirie 
at  the  royal  palace  in  Potsdam.    Charles 
Dickens,  to  whom  Andersen  sent  a  copy 
of  the  work,  accepted  it  in  a  letter  which 
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led  to  life-long  relations  of  cordial 
firiendahip  between  the  two  great  novel- 
ists. Two  other  events,  connected  with 
this  book,  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
here.  In  the  year  1844,  Andersen  visit- 
ed, at  Saint-Ooar,  Ferdinand  Freiligrath, 
the  German  poet,  who  told  the  Danish 
novelist  that  he  was  indebted  for  his 
charming  young  wife  to  *^  Only  a  Fid- 
dler," which  had  led  to  a  correspond- 
ence, culminating  in  proposals  of  mar- 
riage on  his  part.  A  still  more  beauti- 
fbl  effect,  the  amplest  and  most  gratify- 
ing reward  that  could  be  bestowed  upon 
a  poet,  was  the  following.  In  Saxony 
lived  a  wealthy  and  charitable  family ; 
the  lady  of  the  house  read  '^  Only  a  Fid- 
dler," and  promised  that,  if  ever  in  her 
life-path  she  should  meet  with  a  poor 
child  endowed  with  great  musical  tal- 
ents, she  would  pr^erve  it  from  the  sad 
fiite  of  the  poor  fiddler.  A  musician, 
who  had  heard  her  say  so,  soon  after 
brought  to  her,  not  one,  but  two  poor 
boys,  extolled  their  musical  talents,  and 
reminded  her  of  her  promise.  The 
noble-hearted  lady  kept  her  word,  and 
took  the  TWO  boys  into  her  house. 
They  were  carefully  educated  there, 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atory, and  both  of  them  became  eminent 
nmsicians. 

Despite  his  literary  successes,  how- 
ever, Andersen's  pecuniary  prospects 
remained  rather  precarious,  until  King 
Frederick  VL,  of  Denmark,  granted  him 
a  pension  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to 
which  Christian  VllL,  a  few  years  after- 
ward, added  considerably.  Now  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  write  all 
the  time,  and  his  prospects  were  the 
more  reassuring  as  hia  copyrights,  in 
course  of  time,  yielded  him  a  regular 
and  constantly  increasing  income.  But, 
while  he  was  thus  shielded  against  pc- 
coniary  cares  and  privations,  his  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  and  tender  heart  fre- 
quently caused  him  bitter  sorrows  and 
disappointments.  His  rising  fame,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  called  up  enemies,  en- 
▼iers,  and  traducers.  The  limited  field 
which  Denmark  offers  to  her  authors 
rendered  more  painful  the  malicious  at- 
tacks which  some  of  his  adversaries  in- 


cessantly made  upon  him^  and  the 
obloquy  and  scurrility  of  certain  critics 
dogged  him  at  nearly  every  step,  the 
more  so  as  it  was  well  known  to  his 
assailants  that  their  venomous  shafts 
always  cut  the  soft-hearted  poet  to  the 
quick,  and  that  tho  most  preposterous 
insinuations  often  made  him  miserable 
for  whole  weeks.  His  somewhat  morbid 
imagination  not  unfrequently  aggra- 
vated his  sufferings  in  this  respect,  as 
he  confessed  himself:  '^I  possessed  a 
very  singular  proneness  to  dwell  upon 
the  dark  sides  of  life,  to  go  in  search  of 
unpleasant  things,  and  chew  the  bitter 
cud  of  imaginary  mortifications,  and 
knew  to  perfection  how  to  mortify  my- 
self." And  a  friend  wrote  to  him  while 
he  was  abroad :  "  It  is  your  wonderful 
imagination  that  invented  the  story  that 
you  are  despised  in  Denmark.  It  is  a 
downright  falsehood.  You  and  Den- 
mark agree  very  well  with  one  another, 
and  would  do  so,  still  more,  if  there 
were  no  theatres  in  the  country ;  hine 
illae  lacrimae!  That  accursed  theatre, 
— is  it  Denmark,  then  ?  And  art  you 
nothing  but  a  dramatist  ? "  "  The  theatre 
was  the  .£olian  Cave  from  which  most 
evil  storms  have  burst  upon  me,-'  says 
Andersen,  and,  Tvith  naive  self-deception, 
he  blames  the  managers,  actors,  critics, 
and  audiences  for  his  disappointments 
in  that  direction.  The  truth  is,  that  he 
is  decidedly  wanting  in  dramatic  talent, 
but  that  that  siren,  the  Theatre,  allured 
him  again  and  again  to  try  his  luck  as 
a  dramatist.  Even  his  novels  are  often 
faulty  in  arrangement  and  unity  of  con- 
ception ;  even  there  his  characters  lack 
well-defined  outlines,  fire,  and  strength 
of  action ;  and  these  faults  are  still  more 
conspicuous  in  his  numerous  plays,  such 
as  **  Agneta  and  the  Merman,"  "  The 
Mulatto,"  "  The  Moorish  Girl,"  "  The 
Flower  of  Happiness,"  etc.  Some  of 
them  were  more  or  less  successful  on  the 
stage ;  but  most  of  them  made  fiawos, 
or  were  not  performed  at  all.  As  a  lyric 
poet,  however,  Andersen  is  more  emi- 
nent. There  is  a  certain  fragrance,  a 
wonderful  charm,  a  strange,  mournful 
melody,  in  most  of  his  lyrics,  a  great 
many  of  which  have  been  com^o^eA 
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and  are  exceedingly  popular  in  Den- 
mark. 

To  get  rid  of  the  mortification  with 
which  the  attacks  of  Bcurrilous  critics 
and  his  iU-success  as  a  dramatist  had 
filled  him,  Andersen  started,  in  October, 
1840,  on  a  new  and  extended  jonmey. 
He  went  a  second  time  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Greece,  Smyrna,  and  Constan- 
tinople. Upon  his  return  to  Copen- 
hagen, in  the  following  August,  he  re- 
corded his  reminiscences  and  adventures 
in  the  charming  yolume,  "  A  Foetus  Ba- 
zaar." Since  that  time  he  has  travelled 
almoBt  every  year,  and  visited  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe.  Everywhere 
he  met  with  the  most  hospitable  recep- 
tion ;  princes,  ministers,  and  the  celebri- 
ties of  literature,  art,  and  science,  gladly 
opened  their  doors  to  him,  and  paid  the 
most  flattering  homage  to  his  genius. 
These  honors  and  distinctions  invited 
the  poet  to  further  efibrts,  and  he  en- 
tered into  a  new  literary  field  where  still 
greater  success,  fame,  and  popularity 
awaited  him. 

Ab  early  as  in  the  year  1885,  not  long 
after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Improvisa- 
tore,"  Andersen  published  a  small  vol- 
ume of  Fairy-Tales.  They  attracted 
but  little  attention  at  the  time,  and  a 
critical  magazine  even  expressed  its 
regret  that  '^  a  young  author  should  is- 
sue such  a  childish  thing  as  fairy-tales 
so  soon  after  writing  the  Improvisa- 
tore."  Some  of  his  friends,  too,  advised 
the  poet  not  to  cultivate  this  field  any 
more,  it  being  evident,  they  said,  that 
his  talents  did  not  qualify  him  for  it ; 
others  thought  that  he  should  first  study 
the  models  of  French  legends  and  fables, 
etc.  So  Andersen  ceased  awhile  wri- 
ting such  stories;  but,  he  says,  they 
forced  themselves  upon  him.  In  the 
aforesaid  volume  he  had  related  tales 
which  he  had  heard,  in  his  childhood, 
from  poor  old  women  in  the  spinning- 
room.  The  volume  closed  with  an 
original  tale,  which  the  readers  liked 
best.  Despite  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  he  issued,  in  the  following  year, 
a  second,  and  soon  after  a  third  volume 
of  fairy-talcs,  in  which  "The  Little 
Mermaid "  was  again  an  original  pro- 


duction. This  little  tale  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  which  increased  with 
the  appearance  of  every  new  volume. 
Andersen  issued  one  every  Christmas, 
and,  ere  long,  his  fiiiry-tales  had  to 
adorn  every  Christmas-tree  in  the  coun- 
try. Some  actors  of  the  Copenhagen 
Theatre  undertook  to  recite  some  of 
these  fairy-tales  on  the  stage,  and,  per- 
haps owing  to  the  novelty  of  the  enter- 
prise, were  much  applauded ;  they  were 
especially  Guccessful  with  "The  brave 
Toy-Soldier,"  "  The  Swineherd,"  «  The 
Top  and  the  Ball,"  etc.  To  place  the 
reader  on  the  right  stand-point,  the 
first  volumes  bore  the  title,  "Fairy-Talea, 
related  to  Children."  In  fact,  Andersen 
previously  and  subsequently  related 
many  stories  to  the  children  of  families 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and,  in 
writing  them  down,  he  took  pains  to 
preserve  their  child-like  tone.  How- 
ever, these  fairy-tales  were  not  less  ea> 
gerly  read  and  listened  to  by  grown 
persons  than  by  children ;  and  so  the 
poet  afterward  struck  out  the  words 
"related  to  children."  S<^popuIar be- 
came these  stories,  that  hiB  publiahexB 
constantly  urged  him  to  issue  new  vol- 
umes of  them ;  and  he  was  only  too 
glad  to  comply  with  their  request.  "  A 
fiood  of  genial  sunshine,"  he  saySi 
"  poured  into  my  heart.  I  felt  joy  and 
courage,  and  was  animated  by  the  ar* 
dent  desire  to  develop  myself  more  and 
more  in  this  direction,  and  to  penetrate 
into  the  very  essence  and  nature  of 
fairy-tales;  and  I  am  sure  that  those 
who  have  read  my  stories  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  published,  will  find 
in  them  evidences  of  steady  progxesa, 
more  prudence  in  the  use  of  available 
materials,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  more 
wholesome,  natural  vigor." 

Abroad,  Andcrscn^s  fairy-tales  became 
not  less  popular  than  at  home;  and 
even  such  men  as  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt and  Schelling,  the  philosopher, 
praised  and  admired  them.  The  latter, 
in  a  very  enthusiastic  letter  to  the  do- 
lighted  author,  expressed  the  conviction 
that  "  these  stories  would,  in  course  of 
time,  be  treasured  up  in  the  momorifii 
of  all  Germanic  nations." 
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Wherever  Andersen  made  bis  appear- 
ance   he  was    urgently  requested,  by 
young  and  old  folks,  to  tell  them  fairy- 
^ries.     Some  of  them,  for    instance 
"  Ole  Luck  Die,"  he  wrote  at  the  special 
request  of  his  great  countryman,  Thor- 
wtldtea,  who  had  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  greatly  liked  to  have  Ander- 
sen in   bi0   company.      *^  Oftentimea,^^ 
wf%  Andersen,  ^  at  setting-in  of  dusk^ 
vhen  tlie  other  members  of  the  family 
were  seated  in  the  open  garden-hall, 
TlKirwaldsen  would  quietly  step  up  to 
ne,  sad,  patting   me   gently  on   the 
ikwider,  ask, '  WiU  you  not  let  us  little 
CMS  hswe  a  fairy-tale  to-night?'     It 
unused  him  to  hear  the  same  story  over 
nd  oyer  again ;   often,  when  at  work 
ipon  his  most  magnificent  statues,  he 
Awd  UstoAng  smilingly  to  the  story  of 
^The  Top  and  the  Ball,'  or  of '  The  Ugly 
Dack."^     During  his  travels  in  Ger- 
naay,  Andersen   repeatedly   read   his 
fidry-tales  in  the  German  language  to 
delighted  audienoes.    He  says,  on  this 
sid^cct,  *^  In  the  Danish  language,  I  be- 
Befe  I  can  read  them  as  they  ought  to 
be  read ;  there  is  in  that  tongue  a  cer- 
tain cftaxm  and  power,  which  cannot  be 
rendered  in  the  translation ;  it  is  admir- 
lUy  adapted  for  this  class  of  literature. 
la  German,  my  £&iry-tale3  seem  to  me 
Ktlia  stzangers,  and  I  have  some  diffi- 
odtyin  infusing  my  Danish  soul  into 
Ihsm ;  besides,  my  pronunciation  of  the 
German  language  is  too  soft ;   and  yet 
ail  my  andjiences  in  Germany  heard  me 
read  the  tales  with  evident  interest  and 
pleasure.    I  think  a  foreign  pronimcia- 
tion  is  least  objectionable  in  a  reader  of 
fidry-tales ;  there  is  something  child-like 
k  tiie  fbreign  accent,  which  imparts  a 
cbiuracteristic    color    to    the    reading. 
Ererywhere  I  saw  the  most  eminent 
Torn  and  briUiant  ladies  listen  attentive- 
ly to  me ;  they  urged  me  very  earnestly 
to  read,  and  it  afforded  me  pleasure  to 
do  80.  Before  the  Grand-Duke  of  Olden- 
bug,  in  a  small,  select  drcle,  I  read  my 
&iry-tale8  for  the  first  time  at  a  foreign 
coort  and  in  a  foreign  language."    He 
Afterwards  read  them  to  many  public 
tod  private  audiences,  and  also  at  the 
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courts  of  Weimar,  Dresden,  and  Berlin, 
and  at  the  palace  of  the  then  Prince  and 
now  King  of  Prussia.  "  One  morning," 
he  says,  **  I  read  some  of  my  stories  to 
the  Princess  (the  Queen),  and  her  au- 
gust husband,  too,  listened  to  me  with 
kind  attention."  The  most  charming 
episode  of  this  lecturing  tour  occurred 
at  Hamburg.  "Speckter,  the  brilliant 
artist,"  he  writes,  "surprised  me  with 
his  inimitable  illustrations  to  my  f^ry- 
tales.  One  evening  I  intended  to  go  to 
the  tiieatre.  Speckter  accompanied  me. 
We  passed  by  an  elegant  house.  *  We 
must  enter  here  for  a  few  moments, 
dear  fincnd,'  he  said.  *Here  lives  a 
wealthy  family, — friends  of  mine,  friends 
of  your  fairy-tales;  the  children  will  be 
so  happy ! '    '  But  the  opera,'  I  objected. 

*  It  will  take  us  but  two  minutes,'  he 
said,  and  dragged  me  into  the  house, 
told  his  acquaintances  who  I  was,  and 
the  children  gathered  around  me.  *  And 
now,  tell  them  a  story,'  he  said,  beseech- 
in^y;  'just  one.'  I  did  so,  and  then 
w6  hastened  on  to  the  theatre.  *  That 
was  a  singular  visit,'  I  said.  *  An  ex- 
cellent   one,'    he    replied,    jubilantly. 

*  Just  think  of  it  I  the  children  are  full 
of  Andersen  and  his  fairy-tales ;  and  all 
of  a  sudden  he  stands  in  their  midst, 
tells  them  one,  and  disappears.  It  is 
itself  a  fairy-tale  for  the  little  ones,  and 
will  live  in  their  memory.' " 

Andersen  never  was  married ; .  but, 
though  an  old  bachelor,  he  does  not 
live  in  loneliness;  he  is  at  home  in 
many  Danish,  German,  and  English 
Bimilies,  and  takes  up  his  abode  now 
here,  now  there.  He  likes,  above  all, 
to  occupy  himself  with  the  children, 
whose  best  Mend  and  playmate  he  is, 
and  who  never  tire  of  listening  to  his 
stories.  He  lives  on  the  second  floor  of 
Porta's  famous  coffee-house,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Lille  Eongs  Gade  and  Kongens 
Nytow,  in  Copenhagen;  and  foreign 
admirers  of  his  genius,  who  visit  the 
capital  of  Denmark,  and  wish  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  may  ascend  the  two 
flights  of  stairs,  and  boldly  knock  at  his 
door.  They  will  meet  with  the  kindest 
reception. 
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HOW  THEY  MANAGE  THEHl  LECTURES  IN  ENGLAND. 


"  The  occasion  of  my  second  visit  to 
England,^'  says  Emerson,  '^was  an  in- 
vitation from  some  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  I 
was  invited  on  liberal  terms  to  read  a 
series  of  lectures  in  them  all.''  During 
the  twenty-one  years  which  have  gone 
since  that  tour  of  talk,  a  crop  of  new 
lecturers  has  sprouted  up  on  each  side 
of  the  sea ;  many  of  the  old  ones  are 
still  in  full  leaf  and  fruit;  and  the 
business  of  lecturing,  in  this  country 
and  in  that,  has  been  kept  up  with  an 
energy  that  renews  itself  even  faster 
than  it  faints.  Is  it  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing, however,  that,  in  the  meantime,  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  more  such  proposals 
to  American  lecturers  from  the  English 
Mechanics'  Institutes?  Mr.  Emerson's 
visit  was  a  memorable  success.  The 
tradition  of  it  stiU  lingers  among  stu- 
dious people  of  England  and  Scotland 
as  a  radiant  and  consecrating  legend. 
Why  did  not  the  happy  example  propa- 
gate itself?; 

'It  is  true  that  several  Americans  in 
the  interval  have  made  lecturing  raids 
into  England, — notably  Elihu  Burritt 
and  John  B.  Gough.  But  the  impulse 
which  led  to  the  invitation  thither  of 
these  two  eminent  men  was  derived, 
not  from  the  vitality  of  the  English 
lecture-system,  but  from  the  zeal  of 
philanthropic  reform  in  England;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  very  few  others  who 
may  have  itinerated  in  the  dear  old 
islimd,  publicly  discoursing  by  the  way, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  their  campaigns 
were  made  at  the. suggestion  and  at 
the  risk  of  the  active  parties  in  the 
affiiir. 

With  no  obstruction  from  an  alien 
language,  with  no  lack  of  organizations 
throughout  England  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  enticing  whatsoever  lecturers 
are  worth  having,  with  no  want  of 
curiosity  among  Britons  to  see  and  hear 
Yankees,  with  no  very  deep-seated  re- 


luctance on  the  part  of  Yankees  to  be 
seen  and  heard  by  Britons  or  any  body 
else,  it  certainly  remains  to  be  aocount- 
ed  for  that  the  elder  country  has  made 
so  few  drafts  of  this  kind  upon  the 
younger.  On  the  other  hand,  two  far 
mous  English  authors  have  difloovered 
that  America  is  a  cheerful  camping- 
ground  for  lecturers  fh>m  abroad, — ^it 
being  more  than  ready  to  atone  for  the 
crime  of  perseveringly  stealing  the  toil 
of  English  authors  by  crowding  the 
audience-rooms  and  the  purses  of  sooh 
of  that  defrauded  fhitemity  as  will 
venture  over  the  sea  and  give  us  a  fidr 
chance.  Unless  all  signs  are  to  fail^  this 
golden  and  greenback  discovery  will 
breed  many  another  sentimental  jour- 
ney into  our  hemisphere. 

They  manage  these  things  in  a  yery 
peculiar  way  in  England.  If  I  could 
paint  but  a  tolerable  sketch  of  "Wingiiah 
notiom^  and  modes  in  relation  to  lectur- 
ing, it  would  furnish  no  slight  surprise 
to  the  most  of  us;  and  it  would  do 
much  to  explain — if  indeed  it  be  worth 
explaining—why  Englishmen  are  more 
likely  to  come  to  America  to  lectare^ 
than  Americans  are  to  go  to  England 
for  that  purpose. 

One  thing,  I  do  not  hesita^  to  asserti 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  lecture-system  in  any  country,  name- 
ly, that  first-rate  men  should  consent  to 
furnish  the  lectures.  Surely  by  this  time 
nothing  ought  to  be  plainer  to  our  much- 
enduring  race,  than  that  first-rate  1^ 
tares  can  never,  by  any  contrivance,  be 
got  out  of  second-rate  men ;  and  with- 
out  first-rate  lectures,  the  system  of  hay- 
ing any  lectures  at  all  collapses  into  a 
farce. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  social 
and  literary  statesmanship,  how  to  at- 
tract to  this  field  the  services  of  able 
and  brilliant  men.  At  the  outset,  it  la 
desirable  that  the  profession  of  lectur- 
ing should  be  one  at  least  of  respecta- 
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bility.  This,  however,  is  a  condition 
which  can  be  easily  supplied,  provided 
that  the  other  terms  are  met ;  for  the 
aocesB  to  any  honest  calling  of  men  of 
high  character  and  of  shining  talent 
would  Boon  shame  from  it  the  sldn-deep 
cone  of  conventional  inferiority.  In 
ihe  next  place,  the  profession  must  offer 
BCich  pecuniary  inducements  as  to  tempt 
men  of  the  highest  order  of  talent  to 
1^  to  it  their  deliberate  attention.  In 
the  third  place,  it  must,  by  its  abso- 
hite  fireedom  from  all  trammels  upon 
thought  and  utterance,  present  a  field 
for  earnest  practical  influence. 

By  a  very  odd  conspiracy  of  unfortu- 
nate influences,  it  has  happened  that 
each  of  these  three  conditions  is  want- 
ing in  England,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  English  lecture-system,  in- 
augurated by  Lord  Brougham  nearly 
half  a  cientnry  ago,  in  the  midst  of 
proud  and  ^ddening  omens,  has  turn- 
ed out  a  total  and  ridiculous  failure. 

It  would  be  an  incalculable  disaster 
if  we  should  ever  repeat  in  America  the 
example  which  has  been  set  us  in  Eng- 
land, and  should  make  shipwreck  here 
of  this  really  noble  and  thaumaturgic 
agency  for  the  pubUc  culture.  Who 
can  ten  whether  a  timely  allusion  to 
the  curioufl,  and  in  some  respects  comi- 
cal, predicament  into  which  our  Eng- 
lidi  couainB  have  fallen,  as  regards  the 
whole  matter  of  popular  lectures,  may 
not  help  to  point  the  moral  which  will 
enable  ub  to  avoid  such  a  fate  ? 

When,  ten  or  flfteen  years  since,  sev- 
eral literary  men  in  England  began  to 
ahow  some  disposition  to  imitate  the 
audadoud  career  of  Thackeray,  by  de- 
livering popular  lectures  for  pay,  the 
London  journals  came  forth  with  de- 
nunciations of  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  declared  that  for  a  distinguished 
author  thus  to  make  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  himself  for  money  was  beneath 
his  dignity  both  as  a  literary  man  and 
as  a  gentleman. 

This  idea  may  be  a  strange  one  to  us ; 
but  to  Englishmen  it  is  not  in  the  least 
so.  It  is  a  most  natural  deduction  from 
the  English   philosophy    of  gentility. 


That  philosophy  recognizes  nothing  as 
really  genteel  which  is  done  for  pay. 
Englishmen  would  think  it  ineffably 
vulgar  if  their  Members  of  Parliament, 
like  our  Congressmen,  were  to  receive  a 
salary  for  their  services.  Even  paid 
authorship  savors  rather  too  much  of 
the  shop  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  highest 
dabblers  in  authorship;  accordingly 
Lord  Derby  keeps  himself  from  the 
common  herd  of  bookmakers  by  devot- 
ing to  a  public  object  the  profits  of  his 
translation  of  Homer.  Prior  mentions 
that  in  the  best  circles  of  London  he 
used  to  hear  it  urged  against  Edmund 
Burke,  that,  in  early  life,  that  great 
man  was  so  abject  as  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  his  literary  labors.  It  is 
related  by  Lord  Lytton  of  himself,  that 
when  for  the  first  time  he  became  a 
candidate  for  Parliament,  it  was  gravely 
charged  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  be 
of  a  good  family—"  Why,  Mr.  Bulwer 
is  an  author ! ''  English  ideas  of  gen- 
tility have  grown  up,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  in  the  presence  of  a  magnificent 
hereditary  aristocracy,  whose  enormous 
possessions  enable  its  members  to  be 
independent  of  pecuniary  compensation 
for  any  thing  they  choose  to  do.  To 
take  pay  for  any  thing,  is  to  confess 
your  poverty;  and  to  do  that,  is  to 
confess  the  unpardonable  sin.  "In 
other  countries,''  says  Lord  Lytton,  in 
the  pleasant  book  in  which  he  gives 
the  incident  just  mentioned,  "  poverty 
is  a  misfortune ;  with  us  it  is  a  crime." 
"  The  want  of  fortune,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Nelson,  "  is  a  crime  which  I  can  never 
get  over." 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  paid  writers  who  conduct  the 
London  journals  should  have  beconie  so 
alarmed  at  the  other  paid  writers  who 
wanted  to  conduct  the  public  lectures ; 
except  that  the  latter  business,  as  mat- 
ters stand  in  England,  is  felt  to  be  a 
few  degrees  more  ignominious  than  the 
former,  since  it  is  a  more  immediate 
and  a  more  personal  exposure  of  one's 
need  of  earning  money  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brain. 

They  make  a  wide  distinction  in 
England  between  occabionaW'j  \ec\MT\xv^ 
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for  nothing,  and  regularly  lecturing  fbr 
a  fee.  The  one  is  an  act  of  patronage ; 
the  other  is  an  act  of  professional  ser^ 
Tice.  And  this  pretty  distinction  is  by 
no  means  one  of  recent  birth.  That  it 
existed  even  in  Addison^s  time  appears 
ftom  the  laughable  account  in  the 
'^  Spectator  **  of  the  stageHBtmck  coun- 
try-gentleman who  acted  the  part  of 
the  lion  at  the  theatre,  and  who  after- 
ward said  in  his  defence  that  he  did  it 
gratuitously  I 

I  remember  a  story  bearing  upon  the 
point  in  connection  with  the  distin- 
guished lecturer,  Mrs.  Balfour, — for,  by 
the  way,  the  invention  of  lady-lecturers 
is  an  honor  not  belonging  to  the  Yan- 
kee nation.  While  Lucy  Stone  was  still 
playing  with  doU-babies,  before  Anna 
Dickinson  was  born,  Mrs.  Balfour  was 
entrancing  English  audiences  with  an 
oratory  so  brilliant,  so  gentle,  and  so 
commanding,  as  to  conquer,  at  least  for 
herself  an  exemption  from  English  an- 
tipathy to  female  eloquence.  An  Eng- 
lish lady  of  high  social  position  was 
relating  to  me  one  day  the  romantic 
story  of  Mrs.  Balfour's  early  career; 
how,  being  bom  of  a  somewhat  distin- 
guished family,  she  married  below  her 
station ;  how  she  was  repudiated  by  her 
near^t  relatiTes;  how  she  resolutely 
entered  the  profession  of  lecturing,  and 
won  by  it  both  lirelihood'  aaid  distinc- 
tion. I  innocently  remurked  that  I  sup- 
posed that  Mrs.  Balfour's  friends,  in 
pride  at  her  sucoess,  had  long  since  lost 
thdr  resentment  at  her  marriage.  '^  Oh, 
dear  me,  no  1 "  was  the  feryent  reply ; 
"  for,  you  know,  lecturing  is  so  low  I " 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  else  among 
American  customs  more  bewildering  to 
the  English  people  than  that  some  of  , 
our  most  renowned  and  dignified  states- 
men, like  Charles  Sunmer  and  Schuyler 
Ooliiix,  are  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  for 
moxtey.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Biougham 
and  Lord  Carlisle  used  to  go  down  oc- 
casionally to  the  Mechanics'  Listitutes 
and  deliver  lectures;  but  every  man, 
woman,  and  diild  in  England  knew 
that  it  was  without  the  slightest  pecu- 
niary return,  and  was  indeed  an  affiiir 
of    aristocratic   condescension.      Lord 


Shaftesbury,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Bright, 
sometimes  do  the  same;  but  no  com- 
ndttee  would  any  more  think  of  off»- 
ing  money  to  them  for  a  lecture,  than 
an  old  Hebrew  prophet  would  haTe 
tendered  shekels  to  the  archangel  €&%- 
briel  for  the  ftivor  of  an  apocalyptkt 
visit  There  is  a  characteristic  aneodois 
connected  with  this  subject,  preaerrsd 
of  that  ferocious  antagonist  of  ajdstoo- 
racy,  William  Cobbett  He  had  baea 
on  a  lecturing  tour  through  Bcotland, 
and  had  publicly  announced  tiut  in  tbe 
very  next  season  he  would  return  to 
Scotland  for  a  similar  purpose.  Before 
the  next  season,  however,  he  was  elected 
to  Parliam^it;  and  he  immediately 
threw  up  his  Scottish  engagemenla.  On 
being  called  to  account  for  so  doing,  he 
frankly  replied  that  ^*  there  was  time 
enough  to  go,  but  he  thought  lectnrioig 
would  be  very  undignified  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament."  One  of  the  ableit 
and  noblest  of  the  Bidical  membera 
now  in  the  House  of  Commons  oace 
told  me  that,  after  making  bis  maiden 
speech  there,  many  years  ago,  he  iiwol- 
untarily  overheard  in  the  lobby  two 
members  talking  about  him.    ^  Wbo  is 

this ? "    "  Oh,"  was  the  leply,.  ao-* 

companied  by  a  sneer  appropriate  to 
the  utterance  of  such  a  Uasting  indict- 
ment, ^^  he^s  an  old  Anti-Cora  Law  lec- 
turer." ^^  It  is  very  true,"  remarked  tl&is 
noble  Radical  to  mc,  after  relating  tlie 
story,  *^  it  is  very  true  that  I  did  lecture 
against  the  Com  Laws;  but  then  I 
never  took  a  penny  in  my  life  for  do- 
ing it  I "  Though  a  Radical  he  w«i  a 
thorough  Englishman  still  I  I  remem- 
ber that  when  Mason  Jones  returned  to 
London  from  his  lecturing  tonr  in 
America,  and  began  to  lay  his  -piasoA  for 
a  political  career  in  England,  he  several 
times  mentioned,  in  conversation,  how 
hard  it  was  going  to  be  for  him,  as  a 
politician  there,  to  shake  off  the  re- 
proach attaching  to  him  firom  having 
pursued  for  a  few  years  the  career  of  a 
lecturer.  "  In  your  country,"  he  would 
say  in  his  ardent,  slashing  style,  ^  it  is 
worthy  of  an  honest  man  to  lecture. 
The  thing  is  honored,  as  it  deserves  to 
be.     Your  i)latforms  are  free;    and  a 
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man  can  stand  on  thorn  and  keep  his 
self-respoct.  He  can  say  all  that  is  in 
his  hetft.  Tour  lecturers  are  not  gag- 
ged ;  and  a  man  feels  that  to  talk  in 
that  free  way  to  the  jicople  is  to  be 
abooi  the  real  business  of  life.  This 
coned  neutrality  doesn^t  belong  on  the 
^wmriAaTi  platform ;  and  I  hope  to  all 
the  gods  it'll  never  get  there.  But  in 
titts  country  it's  totally  different.  They 
look  upon  lecturers  as  mountebanks  and 
perfonnera.  It  is  a  mere  amusement, 
like  negro-minstrelsy.  A  lecturer  is  only 
a  troupe  of  one;  and  if  he  is  impu- 
dent enough  to  say  any  thing  in  ear- 
nest about  living  questions,  the  people 
open  their  eyes  and  stare,  with  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  incredulity,  just  as  if 
the  down  in  the  circus  had  undertaken 
to  leach  philosophy,  or  harlequin  in  the 
^pULtanuub  had  presumed  to  have  any 
ideas  upoft  statesmanship.  No,  sir,  it's 
adkgnfte  in  England  to  lecture.  Leo- 
toing  h  aaere  tumbling." 


Wing  tlie  bad  eminence  of  pro- 
lednring  in  England,  it  is  not 
likely  €kbt  able  and  scnsitiycly  oigan- 
ised  Mai  with  the  pick  of  the  profes- 
sions Il)eftra  them,  would  select  this 
vocation  la  preference  to  others  of  a 
more  aseumA-  dignity ;  wilcss,  indeed, 
ttey  were  shpeUed  to  it  1^  an  ovei^ 
wMmuig  sense  (9t  ymoliar  fitnew,  or 
by  the  strong  ezpeetstion  of  ^vieial 
adwntages  as  regards  remjBaeratiimiid 
iBeMneBs.  I  imagine,  for  eunqito^ttat 
the  two  most  eminent  professions!  lec^ 
tarars  in  the  kingddm,  Gkorge  Dawson 
aad  Henry  Vincent,  one  of  whom  is  an 
•cute  thinker  and  a  scholar  of  consider- 
able attainments,  and  both  of  whom 
possess  extraordinary  personal  force, 
must  have  been  conscious  of  special 
eptitades  for  this  form  of  work;  for 
surely  the  fees  which,  on  the  English 
system,  are  usually  given  to  lecturers, 
can  have  presented  to  them  no  very 
sedoctivo  bait. 

Hawthorne  has  a  passage  of  solemn 
fim  in  which  he  speculates  concemhig 
the  bewilderment  which  milst  assail  an 
Englishman  after  death,  on  reaching  a 
world  where  the  institution  of  dinner 


is  left  out  of  the  daily  programme.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  our  English 
cousins  would  be  quite  as  much  puzzled 
to  find  themselves  arrived  in  a  world 
where  society  is  no  longer  divided  into 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes;  for, 
whatever  may  be  the  caste  distinctions 
which  prevail  just  over  the  cloudy  bor- 
der, we  may  venture  to  assume  that  they 
arc  not  exactly  adjusted  to  the  English 
basis. 

One  immense  difference  between  the 
lectun^system  of  America  and  that  of 
England  is,  that,  while  ours  is  designed 
for  all  the  people,  theirs  is  framed  for 
only  a  small  fragment  of  the  people,  to 
wit,  for  the  more  prosperous  working- 
men  and  for  the  retail  tradesmen. 

When  England  reposed  after  the  long 
death-struggle  with  Napoleon,  she  re- 
posed on  a  very  uncomfortable  couch : 
bankruptcy,  riot,  fiEtmine,  political  dis- 
content, and  the  grim  ferocity  of  relig- 
ious discord,  all  presided  over  by  an 
idiot-king,  and  by  a  regent  who  was  at 
once  a  dandy,  a  drunkard,  a  coward, 
And  a  rake.  In  the  midst  of  this  gloom, 
brave  men  and  women  groped  and 
struggled  towards  the  popular  relief 
through  every  conceivable  method  of 
amelioration.  Then  it  was  that  poets 
and  statesmen  and  doctors  and  divines 
put  their  heads  together  in  order  to 
invent  some  engine  against  the  igno- 
rance which  rested  like  a  black  vapor 
along  the  lower  slopes  of  society.  One 
result  of  these  noble  plottings  was  the 
organization  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge ;  and  another 
was  the  establishment  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
latter,  by  the  means  of  class-instruction 
and  of  lectures,  to  popularize  knowl- 
edge by  night  for  poor  men  and  women 
who  had  to  work  by  day ;  and  an  es- 
sential feature  of  the  original  scheme 
was,  that  the  lectures  should  be  given 
by  persons  able  to  talk  wisely  and  at- 
tractively, and  willing  to  do  so  for 
nothing. 

The  plan  took  like  a  contagion.  All 
abroad  in  the  land,  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland,  it 
rushed  and  fructified.   In  an  Vac3c^v\X>aV3 
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short  time  there  were  hundreds  of  Me- 
chanics' Institutes  in  the  kingdom.  Of 
course,  this  swift  development  of  an 
infinite  demand  for  lectures  transcended 
the  resources  of  gratuitous  supply.  It 
was  all  very  pleasant  for  five  or  six 
times ;  but  country  clergymen,  already 
with  a  sufficiently  obstinate  cure  of 
souls  on  their  hands,  and  mild  gentle- 
men in  easy  circumstances,  and  noble 
lords  with  a  turn  for  philanthropy, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  keep  up 
this  sort  of  thing  all  winter,  and  year 
after  year,  tossed  about  on  dreary  jour- 
neys of  doubtful  utility,  and  kept  awake 
five  or  six  nights  a-week  only  to  make 
their  fellow-creatures  very  sleepy.  It 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the 
lecturer  agoing,  to  make  an  offer  of 
such  small  pay,  say  a  guinea  or  two  per 
night,  as  would  be  an  inducement  to 
schoolmasters  on  short  allowance,  to 
dissenting  ministers  trying  hard  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  to  young 
barristers  waiting  for  briefs,  and  to 
others  of  that  sort.  Gradually  the  lec- 
tures expanded  into  a  wider  range  of 
topics,  into  general  literature  and  the 
ethics  of  society.  A  few  really  bright 
and  able  men,  like  the  two  whom  I 
have  named,  entered  the  field  in  the 
hope  of  doing  and  of  getting  good.  But 
it  was  not  a  calling  to  get  rich  in.  The 
Institutes,  nuide  up  of  mechanics  and 
shop-keepers,  were  never  afflicted  with 
plethora  in  the  treasury  department. 
They  had  to  fix  the  price  of  admission 
to  the  lectures  at  an  extremely  low 
rate ;  and  the  fee  which  could  be  paid 
to  the  lecturer  necessarily  corresponded 
with  the  price  to  be  given  by  the  hear- 
er. The  precious  attribute  of  our 
American  system  of  lectures  is,  that 
they  are  for  the  American  people,  and 
not  for  any  particular  fragment  of  the 
American  people.  But  over  England 
still  rests  the  ineradicable  reminiscence 
of  Feudalism.  The  English  people  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being  in  up- 
per classes,  middle  classes,  and  lower 
classes.  Never,  except  in  some  rare  and 
imperial  agitation  of  the  general  mind, 
can  it  be  said  of  the  English  nation, 
that,   like    Wordsworth's    cloud,    "it 


moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  alL" 
The  system  of  popular  lectures,  began 
for  the  benefit  of  the  humbler  classes, 
continues  for  their  benefit;  and  the 
gentry  and  the  aristocracy,  whose  par- 
ticipation would  elevate  it  in  dignity 
and  efficiency,  keep  aloof  from  its  privi- 
leges as  careflilly  as  they  would  from 
the  privileges  of  the  Poor-House.  Lec- 
turing, therefore,  being  the  luxury  of 
the  poor,  gets  paid  for  at  their  price; 
that  price  obviously  being  such  as  to 
command  those  only  who  are  willing  to 
part  with  their  oratory  for  a  remarka- 
bly slight  consideration.  % 

According  to  my  estimate  the  aver- 
age fee  for  a  lecture  in  the  English  In- 
stitutes is  three  guineas.  There  are 
scores  of  men  in  the  field  who  lecture 
for  two  guineas,  for  one  guinea,  for  half 
a  guinea;  while  a  certain  blissftil  mi- 
nority are  rewarded  for  their  efforts  by 
the  appalling  sum  of  four,  five,  six,  or 
even  seven  guineas.  To  add  to  our 
appreciation  of  the  financial  charms  of 
popular  lecturing  in  England,  it  shoiild 
be  mentioned  that  out  of  the  above 
lavish  rewards  the  lecturer  is  uaoaUy 
expected  to  pay  his  own  travelling  ex- 
penses and  hotel-bills. 

I  have  before  me  now  two  official 
documents,  one  American,  the  other 
English,  each  giving  a  list  of  the  pio- 
feseional  lecturers  and  of  the  foei 
charged  by  them  in  their  respective 
countries.  A  few  extracts  from  these 
documents  will  intensify  the  statements 
I  have  just  made  concerning  the  paltri- 
ness of  English  lecture-fees,  by  showing 
the  generous  rates  which  prevail  here. 

The  American  document  is  a  circular 
issued  in  1867  by  Mr.  George  L.  Tor- 
bert,  of  Dubuque,  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Western  Literary  Societies.  I 
have  classified  the  names  here  given 
according  to  the  fees,  b^^inning  with 
the  highest. 

$500.— Professor  Agassii. 
$200.— Charles  Sumner— John  B.  Gongh. 
$150.— Henry  YinceDt — Anutk  Dickinson. 
$125-160.— Theodore  Tilton— Wendell  Phil- 
lips. 
J80— 110— 150.— Prof.  E.  L.  Toumans. 
$100-120.— C.  Oscanyan. 
$110.— Rer.  G.  H.  Depworlh. 
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$85-110.— E.  P.  Whipple. 

$100.--Dr.  Holland— fiev.  F.  YintoD,  D.D. 
— ^Henry  C.  Demiog — Geo.  Yanden- 
boff— Bey.  W.  H.  Hilbarn— J.  C. 
Burrows— Josiah  Quincy— Dr.  Hayes 
— Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson— Pro- 
fessor Tripp — Charles  A.  Slack- 
Henry  Sumner— Fred.  Douglass. 

130-100.— G.  A.  Townscnd— B.  F.  Taylor— 
A.  G.  Laurie. 

$75-100.— Prof.  M.  T.  Brown— Clara  Barton 
— Grace  Greenwood— Major  Herwin 
— H.  L.  Reade. 

$68. 40.— Josh  Billings. 

$75.— Profc  A.  J.  Upson— John  Lord,  D.D.— 
Ber.  J.  W.  Bailey— Miner  Griswold— 
Dio  Lewis. 

160-75.- Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott— Rev.  J. 
C.  Fletcher. 

$50-75.— J.  F.  Manning— Mrs.  Hazlett— 
George  W.  Bungay— Dr.  R.  K. 
Browne. 

$C0.— £.  M.  Booth. 

The  names  of  at  least  four  eminent 
lecturers  do  not  occur  in  the  above  list : 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  never  lec- 
tures for  less  than  $200;  Dr.  Chapin 
and  QeoTgQ  William  Curtis,  wlio  proba- 
bly receive  $150 ;  Mr.  Emerson,  who,  I 
suppose,  is  usually  paid  a  little  less; 
and  Mk.  Colfax,  wbose  terms  are  at  least 
$200. 

The  English  document  is  the  fifth 
and  last  catalogue  of  lecturers,  issued 
by  the  celebrated  Society  of  Arts.  In 
this  circular  the  lecturers  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  paid  and  the  un- 
paid ;  the  latter  including  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  names,  and  the  former 
two  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

In  glancing  over  this  array  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  kind  gentlemen 
who  thus  proffer  ^eir  eloquence  to  the 
public  at  no  other  cost  to  the  said 
public  than  its  willingness  to  hear 
them,  one  soon  discovers  that  the  most 
of  Uiem  are  clergymen  in  country 
towns,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  retired 
army  officers ;  while  the  rest  are  with- 
out titles  which  indicate  their  positions 
in  the  world.  One  thing  in  this  list  is 
a  little  singular, — the  paucity  of  names 
with  a  reputation  sti'ong  enough  to 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Almost  the 
only  distinguished  name  is  that  of  J. 
Payne  Collier.  No  doubt  these  gratui- 
tous lecturers  are  very  amiable  persons ; 


and  I  can  testify  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  several  of  them  are  very 
bright  and  pleasing  lecturers.  Still  it 
must  be  confessed  that  upon  this  list,  as 
a  whole,  there  falls  the  &tal  shadow  of 
that  law  of  nature  which  compels 
every  thing  in  the  universe  to  get  its 
just  price.  Do  these  gentlemen  get 
theirs  ?  I  recall  two  things  which  seem 
to  menace  an  affirmative  answer:  one 
is  an  axiom  tossed  about  among  the 
English  Institutes,  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  engage  the  gratuitous  lecturers ; 
and  the  other  is  a  witticism  of  Gott- 
Med  Kinkel,  the  German  poet  and  lec- 
turer, long  an  exile  in  England,  who, 
one  day  turning  over  this  very  pamph- 
let and  running  his  eye  down  these 
long  columns  of  unpaid  lecturers,  said, 
*^  There,  you  see  what  competition  we 
have  in  all  these  fine  fellows  who  are 
anxious  to  lecture  for  nothing.  Tet 
perhaps  the  competition  isn't  so  great, 
after  all — they  probably  charge  exactly 
what  they  are  worth." 

But  we  are  more  particularly  interest- 
ed in  the  list  of  paid  lecturers ;  and  to 
that  we  turn  for  a  moment.  As  it  is 
really  intended  to  be  an  advertisement, 
we  shall  no  doubt  confer  a  favor  by 
giving  a  still  wider  dissemination  to  a 
few  of  its  announcements. 

The  beginning  of  this  list  bears  no 

slight  resemblance  to  the  beginning  of 

the  human  race : 

"  Adam,  W.,  Matlock,  Derbyshire. 
"  Terms : — For  one  lecture,  two  guineas ;  for 
two,  three  guineas." 

The  next  gentleman  whom  we  select 
is  somewhat  more  aspiiing  in  his  de- 
mands : 

'^  Anderson,  John  Corbet,  Author  and  Artist, 
2  Portland  Place,  Croydon. 

"  Terms :— The  two  lectures  for  five  guineas, 
if  delivered  within  twelve  miles  of  London ; 
beyond  that  distance,  expenses  also." 

The  scale  continues  to  rise : 

''Applebee,  J.  K.,  Handsworth,  Birming- 
ham. 

**  Terms :— Fire  g^uineas  per  lecture.  A  pro- 
portionate reduction  for  two  or  more  lectures. 
Institutions  newly  established,  or  with  limited 
means,  favorably  considered." 

That's  fair,  to  be  sure,  B^-lXveA^^,-^^ 
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in  this  country  could  never  have  gaesfl- 
ed,  unless  Mr.  Applebee  liad  aoggested 
it,  tliat  when  an  Institato  got  so  fine  a 
lecturer  for  fire  guineas,  it  was  wnrfa- 
s^oraUy  eontidered. 

*<  Balfour,  Mrs.  Clara  Lncas,  Reigate,SiiTrej. 

"  Terms :— Fire  guineas  a  lecture,  soliject  to 
occasional  deductioD  to  small  or  struggling 
Institutions." 

The  next  lecturer  is  a  little  indefinite, 
but  modest. 

"  Baxter,  William  R.,  Cotham  Place,  Bristol. 
**  Terms  i — A  small  fee,  according  to  previ- 
ous arrangoment." 

Presently  we  come  upon  an  illostrious 
name: 


«4 


Blanc,  Louis,  14  Merton-road,  South  Ken- 
sington. 
•*'  Terms :— £10.'^ 

Fifty  dollars  for  a  lecture  from  this 
splendid  man  would,  in  America,  be  but 
a  trifling  fee ;  but  in  England  it  is  so 
far  beyond  the  means  of  the  Institutes 
as  to  cause  his  exclusion  from  their 
platforms. 

Here,  also,  is  a  distinguished  name : 

"  Buckland,  Frank  T.,  Regent's  Park  Bar- 
racks. 
•»  Terms :— £5." 

Nothing  could  be  finor  or  more  rea- 
sonable than  the  attitude  of  the  follow- 
ii^g  gentleman : 

'*  Bums,  Re7.  Dawson,  835  Strand,  W.  C. 

"  Where  Institutions  can  afford  to  pay,  the 
Rer.  Dawson  Bums  charges  in  proportion  to 
ability ;  where  not,  might  gratuitously  assist, 
if  not  far  distant  from  London." 

"  Burr,  T.  W.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  F.  C.  S.,  Ac.,  12 
Paternoster  Row,  London. 

**  Mr.  Burr  is  always  open  to  entertain  ia- 
Torably  any  application  to  lecture  on  payment 
of  expenses,  where  assistance  is  fairiy  re- 
quired." 

^Burton,  John,  27   Great   Russell   street, 
Lcmdon. 
^  Terms  .'—According  to  circumstances." 

''Busk,  Captain  Hans,  United  UniTcrsity 
Club,  S.  W. 

*'  Captain  Busk  origiaany  lectured  gratui- 
tously, but  the  demands  upon  his  tim«  wsre  so 
great,  and  the  costs  incurred  for  traTclling  ex- 
penses were  so  hoavy,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  decline  engagements  where  no  remuneration 
was  offered." 

And  served  them  right,  Captain 
Buskt 


<<  Craig,  John,  F.  E.  I.  S.,  Glasgow. 

*'  Terms :— Two  guineas  for  one  lecture;  but 
if  the  funds  of  an  Institution  are  low,  on  ex- 
penses being  paid,  the  fee  will  be  BominaL" 

The  next  gentleman,  it  appears,  has  a 
fancy  for  lecturing  on  the  Greek  Trage- 
dians. 

*'  Davies,  Rer.  Charles  Maurice,  IC.  A.,  72 
Queen's  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 

'*  Terms  : — According  to  funds  of  Institu- 
tion. Ko  objections  to  lecture  gratuitously  to 
Institutions  needing  hdp,  ^  they  ean/umuk 
their  own  chorus." 

Ah,  but  there^s  the  rub  I 

However,  we  must  hasten  on.     Mr. 
John    Be   Fraine,   a   noted    lecturer, 
charges  but  "  four  guineas ; "  Bcv.  A.  J. 
D^Orsey,  "  fh>m  five  to  ten  guineas,  ac- 
cording to  distance  from  Cambridge ; " 
Miss    Glyn,    a    distinguished    reader, 
"from  ten  to  fifteen  guineas;"  Mr.  J. 
G.  Grant,  "  from  two  to  four  guineas ; " 
Mr.  €korge  Grossmith,  "  five  gmneas ; " 
Mr.  A.  Hare*s  terms  are  "  moderate  and 
according  to  distance;'*  the  Rev.  0. 
Harrison's  fee  is  but  "  a  guinea  i>er  lec- 
ture and  expenses ; "  the  Rev.  J.  Hlles 
Hitchens  will  lecture  "  in  London  and 
suburbs,  for  two  guineas,  in  the  country 
for  two  guineas  and  expenses;''  tkb 
Rev.  T.  R.  Hoskins  is  also  content  with 
"  two  guineas ; "  Mr.  Jabez  Inwards  in- 
sists upon  "  two  guineas  and  expenaes ;  ** 
Mr.  John  Jones  will  lecture  f  hi  South 
Staffordshire  for  half  a  gnlAea ;  ^  Imt 
for  those  miserable  mortals  who  have 
the  bad  taste  to  live  **  in  other  plaoea,** 
he  will  not  condescend  to  lecture  for 
less  than  "two  guineas;"  Mr.  John 
Alfred  Langford  makes  an  announce- 
ment which  bafllcs  our  penetration — 
**  Terms,  two  guineas,  no  limitation ;  •* 
Br.  Lees,  who  won  a  very  undesirable 
renown  by  his  shocking  libels  on  John 
6.    Gough,   is   satisfied   with   "three 
guineas  per  lecture,  including  traveling 
expenses ; "  Mr.  Samuel  Lucas  puts  up 
with  "one  guinea  and  travelling  ex- 
penses ; "  so  does  the  Rev.  S.  Manning ; 
so  does  Mr.  J.  B.  Marsh;   the  Rev. 
William  Tidd   Matson  claims  "three 
guineas   per  lecture   and  second-class 
railway  expenses;"  Mr.  S.  F.  Mockett 
seems  inclined  to  shave  a  very  dose  bar- 
gain, for  his    terms  "vary  from  one 
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guinea  and  a  half  to  two  gmneas  and  a 
half  per  lecture." 

Here  we  rest,  in  the  middle  of  the 
letter  M.  The  second  half  of  the  list 
pres^its  no  new  characteristics,  while 
that  which  we  have  gone  oyer  abun- 
dantly iliustrates  the  extent  of  the  pe- 
cnniary  attnctions  to  professional  leo- 
toring  in  England. 

I  haye  jnst  tamed  to  two  names  in 
this  list,  George  Dawson  and  Hepry 
YiBcent,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  fees 
are  announced  by  these  twin  leaders  of 
the  profession  in  England.  Not  much 
U^t  came  of  the  search.  Owing,  no 
doubt,  to  a  delicacy  of  personal  reserre 
which  their  positions  enable  them  to 
protect,  these  gentlemen,  while  giving 
each  a  long  array  of  suhjects,  seem  to 
decline  all  pnbUc  allusion  to  the  lucre- 
qnestion.  From  freqaent  inquiry,  how- 
ever, anuxQg  the  English  Institates,  I 
have  reason  to  condude  that  their  aver- 
age fee  for  a  single  lecture  does  not  ex- 
ceed six  guineas. 

Nothing  could  better  serve  our  pur- 
pose of  contrast  between  the  English 
and  the  American  systems  than  the  ease 
of  Mr.  Yincent  He  has  been  lecturing 
in  England  all  his  life-time,  with  a 
popularity  deepening  through  twenty- 
five  years,  and  has  received  for  his  ser- 
vices there,  on  an  average,  not  more 
than  six  guineas  per  lecture;  yet  he 
came  to  America  almost  a  stranger  two 
years  ago,  and  on  his  second  season 
among  us  he  was  able  to  announce  that 
hia  fee  fbr  each  lecture  here  is  invaria- 
U7  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and 
at  that  fee  he  has  had  engagements  for 
six  nights  out  of  every  seven,  for  six 
consecutive  months. 

Una  paltriness  in  the  payment  of  lec- 
taren  in  England,  let  me  not  fail  to 
r^eat,  is  due  in  no  respect  to  any  pei^ 
aooal  illiberality  on  the  part  of  the 
memben  of  the  English  Institutes,  but 
to  die  vicious  basis  on  which  these 
Institutes  are  founded. 

But  the  results  of  this  system  of  beg- 
gmriy  fees  are  simply  fatal  to  the  lec- 
ture-system there.  A  curse  of  pettiness 
shrivels  the  whole  scheme.  In  contrast 
with  the  magnanimity  of  the  American 


system,  every  thing  is  lean,  scant,  miserly. 
Wit3i  here  and  there  an  exception,  only 
fourth  to  tenth  rate  men  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  business.  Were  the  rewards 
of  lecturing  what  they  might  be,  and 
what  in  any  community  resting  on  a 
basis  of  social  Catholicism  they  would 
be — ^were  they,  in  short,  proportioned 
to  the  gains  of  a  thcH^ugh  and  brilliant 
mental  exertion  in  the  other  cerebral 
{NX>fe8sions,  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore renowned  scholars,  authors,  jour- 
nalists, preachers,  and  statesmen  would 
be  attracted  to  this  valiant  and  foroeM 
calling;  the  participation  in  it  of  such 
men  would  give  to  the  whole  at  once 
dignity,  scope,  and  perpetuity;  and 
another  engine  for  educating  the  public 
mind,  and  for  creating  public  opinion, 
would  be  within  the  grasp  of  beneficent 
men,  and  would  be  wielded  for  the 
enlightenment,  the  elevation,  and  the 
hairiness  of  the  English  people. 

But  in  this  world,  evil,  ever  ambi- 
tious to  prolong  its  dynasty,  breeds 
fast,  and  fattens  on  its  own  children. 
The  degradation  of  the  English  lecture- 
system  is  carried  still  lower  by  the  very 
causes  which  have  brought  it  so  low. 
I^  even  while  conducted  on  so  stingy  a 
method,  it  were  belittled  by  no  stupid 
maxims  about  restricted  discussion ;  ir, 
even  though  it  could  not  give  large 
fees,  it  would  give  firee  platforms ;  i^  in 
the  absence  of  money,  it  had  the  pres- 
ence of  earnestness ;  if,  while  unable  to 
tempt  by  pecuniary  attractions,  it  did 
tempt  by  the  attractions  of  a  fair  field 
for  real  exertion  on  the  great,  pulse-pos- 
sessing themes  of  the  day;  it  would 
still  be  a  system  deserving  of  req>ect, 
and  it  would  be  capable  of  securing  the 
services  of  men  who  had  some  respect 
for  themselves.  There  would  be  dig- 
nity even  in  its  indigence. 

But  such  is  not  at  all  the  case.  The 
ultimate  weakness  and  shame  of  the 
English  lecture-system  are  portrayed  in 
one  word,  neutrality — the  most  con- 
temptible word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  invites  men  to  come  to  its 
platforms  and  to  discourse  there  upon 
all  subjects,  except  those  whiclL  TXi<^u  %x^ 
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the  most  interested  in,  those  vast  fas- 
cinating problems  of  political  and  re- 
ligious thought  on  which  the  quick 
spirit  of  these  times  is  moving.  The 
lecturer  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  is 
expected  to  stand  in  the  most  uncouth 
attitude  possible  for  a  man — his  &ce 
ayerted  fit>m  the  age  in  which  he  lives  I 
Or,  should  he  presume  to  fi-ont  squarely 
his  own  age,  he  must  do  so  with  a 
squint  which  observes  only  those  mat- 
ters of  art,  literature,  biography,  travel, 
social  customs,  which  nobody  cares 
enough  about  to  quarrel  over.  I  re- 
member a  lecturer  in  one  of  the  best 
Institutes  of  England,  who  had  occa- 
sion to  touch  upon  a  literary  aspect  of 
the  Free-Trade  battle  in  England ;  but 
so  sensitive  were  the  audience  to  the 
impudence  of  this  man  in  even  verging 
upon  a  recent  political  topic,  that  they 
warned  him  ofif  the  territory,  in  blunt 
honest  English  fashion,  by  loud  cries 
of  "  Shut  up  ! " 

So,  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  their  lec- 
ture-system, they  accept  death  I 

It  needs  not  many  words  to  show  how 
such  an  attempt  at  putting  up  barriers 
against  speech  destroys  all  vitality,  ear- 
nestness, power,  mai:diness,  in  whatso- 
ever involves  the  play  of  the  human 
brain.  The  first  touch  of  the  fetter 
smites  it  with  paralysis.  The  mind  of 
man,  to  work  fruitfully,  must  work 
freely.  Longinus  says,  '^Only  freemen 
are  eloquent.''  In  that  instant  when  a 
man  is  told  that  he  may  not  say  what 
he  will,  the  best  life  dies  within  him. 
Girdle  your  orchard-trees  and  look  for 
fruit,  sooner  than  expect  eloquence  or 
power  to  come  out  of  any  brain  girdled 
with  restrictions.  And  only  in  perfect 
freedom  for  the  speaker  can  there  be 
sustained  interest  for  the  hearer.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  equal  the  charm  of 
free  political  reference.  This  was  the 
secret  of  the  incomparable  splendor  of 
the  Athenian  Drama  and  of  its  onmi- 
potcnt  influence  over  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple ;  it  kept  up  every  night  a  running 
fire  of  wit,  wisdom,  raillery,  and  invec- 
tive upon  the  politics  which  had  been 
going  on  during  the  day.  Philosophy, 
Art,  History,  Mythology,  were  rescued 


from  the  inefiiEible  curse  of  dryness  by 
the  dropping  of  that  sweet  dew  that 
gathers  only  upon  the  brow  of  the 
Present  Kow  is  the  solitary  point  of 
supreme  interest  for  us.  The  Fast  is 
dead ;  the  Future  is  unborn :  this  Pres- 
ent is  all  that  lives !  Would  you  banish 
popular  discussion  flrom  that  one  oasis 
of  real  existence  in  all  the  Desert  of 
Time?  And  as  it  is  folly  to  banish 
popular  discussion  from  the  Present,  bo 
is  it  folly  to  banish  it  to  the  Present. 
There  should  be  no  banishment  at  all, 
except  of  the  word  banishmenl  The 
platform  should  say  to  the  man  who 
stands  on  it,  "  Plant  yourself  upon  me 
for  an  hour,  and  utter  your  thought  I 
Tou  are  free  I  Give  to  these  benchea, 
not  what  they  think,  but  what  yon 
think  I  Draw  your  theme  from  what 
region  you  will,— -from  Past,  Present, 
or  Future,  from  Earth,  from  Heaven,  or 
HeU  I  Only  let  it  be  yours !  "  And  it 
is  part  of  the  disaster  of  any  other 
method  of  conducting  lectures,  that  it 
must  disgust  fh>m  the  field  exactly  the 
men  who  are  most  needed  in  it.  The 
great  man  will  not  stand  it  to  be  told 
what  he  shall  not  say.  Finally,  the 
people,  perceiving  with  the  swift  scent 
of  an  intuition  outrunning  their  own 
powers  of  analysis,  that  the  man  who 
talks  to  them  is  a  man  who  can  be  made 
to  succumb  to  their  cries  of  "  shut  up,** 
that  he  is  therefore  a  second-rate  man 
at  best,  that  he  has  something  worse 
than  the  best  food  to  feed  them  with, 
lose  straightway  their  respect  for  the 
lecturer,  for  themselves,  and  for  the  sys- 
tem which  brought  him  and  them  to- 
gether; and  because  living  men,  eq>e- 
cially  when  sad  with  ten  hours  of  toil, 
cannot  muster  up  much  appetite  for  the 
sapless  shavings  pared  off  from  the 
dead  trunk  of  the  Past,  or  even  for  Art, 
or  for  Philosophy,  or  for  Poetry,  or  lor  j 
Geology,  or  for  what  not,  if  divorced  ' 
hoxsL  the  throbbing  political  and  relig- 
ious interests  which  belong  to  the  Pres- 
ent, they  soon  come  to  loathe  what  are 
called  instructive  lectures,  and  they  / 
clamor  for  musicians  and  buffoons.  f 

To  this  has  the  system  of  popular- 
lectures  fallen  in  England. 
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UTBBATURB. 


Tbi  pnbllaher,  Resold,  in  Erlangen,  hag  is- 
soed  the  proflpectoa  of  a  work,  entitled,  **  The 
lUnorama :  Ooeanio-American  Reeearohet 
and  Comments.'*  The  prospeotus  goes  on  to 
atate  that  the  work  has  been  compiled  from 
tiie  papers  of  "  George  Brown,  an  American 
aiduBC^ogist,'*  and  that  its  object  is  to  proye 
thai  **  the  Khle  treats  only  of  America  and 
Ooaanica,"  and  that  **  Genesis  is  an  old  pri- 
mefal  American  book."  Then  follow  the  titles 
of  te  ohapters,  which  are  not  less  curious 
than  the  plan  of  the  work.  We  copy  a  few 
of  them:  "lY.  Dante's  description  of  the 
LoeaUty  of  Paradise,  and  a  pre-historic 
dmige  in  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  YII. 
Koah  on  Cuba.  EL  Nimrod  and  his  King- 
dom In  America.  XL  The  Catastrophe  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  an  occurrence  of 
ancient  American  history.  XVII.  Esau- 
Edom  hi  Brazil  XXYIL  Yucatan  and 
Joktan :  the  Jewish  worship  of  Poor  and  the 
Galf  referred  to  the  old  American  worship  of 
the  Tapir.  XXYIII.  The  Significance  of  Iron 
and  Basalt  in  American -Hebrew  primitive 
History." 

CnutLom  BiRcn-pFEiFiXR  died  in  Berlin, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  In  her  relation  to  the  stage,  and  to 
dramatic  literature  in  Germany,  she  antici- 
pated the  career  of  Boucicault  As  an  act- 
ress, she  was  remarkably  versatile  and  ac- 
oomplished,  if  not  great ;  as  a  manager,  she 
was  both  able  and  successful ;  yet  her  chief 
talent  seemed  to  lie  in  the  adaptation  to  the 
stage  of  the  works  of  others.  One  of  her 
most  successful  plays  was,  "  The  Orphan  of 
Lowoody"  with  which  wc  arc  better  acquaint- 
ed as  Jane  Eyrt.  The  use  which  she  made 
of  Anerbach's  **  Frau  Profcasorium  ^  led  to  a 
Inwsuit,  which,  however,  was  decided  against 
Che  author.  She  wrote,  also,  a  number  of 
ori^mal  comedies,  several  of  which  were  suc- 
eeasful  rather  from  her  knowledge  of  stage 
effects  than  from  their  intrinsic  literary 
merits.  She  was  a  woman  of  large  frame, 
plain  and  massive  but  mobile  features,  and  a 


dear,  sonorous  voice,  upon  which  age  seemed 
to  have  little  effect.  In  1868  she  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  theatrical  life, 
and  retired  from  the  stage.  In  the  number 
of  her  dramatic  works  (mosUy  adaptations) 
she  equals  Kotzebue  and  appitMtches  Scribe. 
Dr.  ChrisUan  Birch,  her  husband,  who  was 
eight  years  older,  died  four  days  afler  her. 
Her  daoghter,  the  Baroness  von  Hillem,  is 
considered  a  novelist  of  some  promise  by  the 
German  critics. 


A  NEW  addition  to  the  Goethe  literature  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  publication  (by 
Hirzel,  in  Leipzig)  of  Goethe^s  letters  to  Chris- 
tian Gottlob  von  Yoigt,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Eari  August.  Many  of  these  letters  relate 
to  the  business  of  the  little  duchy,  and  they 
not  only  exhibit  Goethe  in  his  official  capaci- 
ty, but  throw  considerable  light  on  the  social 
history  of  the  Weimar  circle  during  Yoigt^s 
residence  there — from  Wlh  to  1819. 


**  L.  MuBLBAcn,*'  whose  (so-stylcd)  historical 
novels  have  found  such  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  readers  in  this  country,  is  neither  the 
"  Mr.  MiUilbach  '*  of  the  eariy,  nor  the  ''  Miss 
Miihlbach  '*  of  the  later  newspaper  notices  of 
her  works.  She  was  born  in  1814,  as  Clara 
Miiller,  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  in  New- 
Brandenburg,  and  married,  in  1839,  to  Dr. 
Theodore  Mundt,  who  afterwards  obtained 
considerable  distinction  as  a  critic  and  author. 
He  died  about  two  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  after  having  published  twenty-five 
works,  and  founded  five  literary  periodicals, 
none  of  which  lived  more  than  two  years. 
His  wife,  Clara  Mundt,  commenced  her  career 
as  a  novelist  in  1842,  with  **  Luck  and  Money,** 
and  before  1849  had  published  nvM  novels, 
in  txotrdy-ihret  volumes!  These  works,  al- 
though read  by  certain  dosses,  were  generally 
condemned  by  the  critics,  on  account  of  the 
prurient  details  given  to  the  murders  and  se- 
ductions which  formed  their  staple.  She 
thereupon  commenced  the  scries  of  works  by 
which  she  is  at  present  best  known — stories 
in  which  fancy  and  piquani  \i\%l.om^\  ^'cXi'^ 
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are  blended  in  equal  parts.  The  first  was 
"  Johaxin  Gotzkowsky,"  published  at  Berlin, 
in  1850,  and  followed,  three  years  later^  by 
"  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Court**  These 
later  novels  are  very  popular  among  the 
*'semi-intelltgent**  classes  of  readers  in  Ger- 
many, but  they  have  not,  and  cannot  htTe,  a 
permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
try. Qara  Mundt's  works,  thus  far,  amount 
to  more  than  sixty  volumes. 


*'E.  Mjlbutt,**  whose  '*01d  Va'amae11e*fl 
Secret**  and  **Gold  Elsie**  have  been  very 
well  trandated  by  Xrs.  Wistar,  of  Philadel- 
phia, U  the  nom  de  piume  of  a  FraiUein  John, 
a  native  of  Arnstadt — a  town  twelve  miles 
flottth  of  Brfturt,  at  the  foot  of  the  Thfiiingian 
Forest.  She  stin  resides  there,  and  her  de- 
scriptions of  the  places  and  scenery  of  her 
novels  are  taken  fh>m  that  region.  The 
opening  incident  of  the  first-named  work — ^the 
shooting  of  a  juggler*s  wife,  through  the 
blirader  of  a  soldier  who  faOed  to  bite  off  the 
MiB-end  of  his  cartridge — actually  took  place 
in  jlmstadt,  as  the  author  desciibcs  it,  about 
thirty  years  ago. 


King  John,  of  Saxony,  who  some  years 
ago  published  a  translation  into  Gennan  of 
Dante^s  Divina  CometUa,  under  the  name  of 
^  Philalethcs,"  has  recently  reissued  the  same 
work  in  a  cfact^),  popular  form.  It  is  a  suc- 
cess— ^which  was  to  be  anticipated.  Wilhelm 
Krigar,  of  Dresden,  announces  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  same  woik.  This  win  be  the 
fifth  or  rizth  translation  of  Dante  wttbfai  the 
last  three  year& 


QERvnrns  announces  a  new  work,  with  the 
attractive  title  of  ^  Handel  and  Shakespeare.** 


FsuniNAiiD  Grxoorovius  resides  In  Rome, 
where  he  ii  at  present  employed  on  the 
eevenlh  and  condu^Qng  volume  of  hit  **  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  Rome  during  the  Kiddie 
Ages.**  The  work  is  published  by  Cotta,  in 
Stuttgart,  and  has  been  received  witb  sach 
&vor  that  a  second  edition  of  the  ^  vol- 
ume already  completed  has  appeared.  It  is 
ifaigultr  tiist  no  I^gVsh  translation  of  this— 
one  of  the  most  admirable  historical  works 
of  this  generation — ^has  yet  been  annonnced. 
Gregorovius  is  the  saccessor  and  rival  of  Gib- 
bon. EBs  wotk  covers  a  period  of  eleven 
hundred  years,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fif- 
teendi  century,  and  is  richly  and  thoroughly 
niuttrative  of  that  long  period  of  growth  and 
titmdtion  which  we  call  the  Middle  Ages. 


For  more  than  fifteen  years  he  has  be< 
lecting  materials ;  the  libraries  of  mona 
and  the  private  archives  of  the  prind] 
ble  families  of  Rome  having  been  ope 
his  researches.  The  history  will  proba 
completed  in  the  year  1870. 


The  light  of  Rochcfort*8  Lanfeme 
not  seem  to  shine  so  brightly  as  it  did 
months  ago.  The  latest  report  aboi 
bold  journalist  is,  that  a  play,  ITuodor 
Abyssinia?),  of  which  he  is  joint  auti 
allowed  to  be  performed,  wi^  the  con 
that  Us  name  is  not  to  be  mentioned 
MiBOuncements  I 


Pantd  Georok,  of  Prussia,  whose  « 
phtme  is  ^  G.  Oonrad,**  has  written  a  tn 
'^Itedia,*'  which  has  been  perfora 
Leipi^  and  met  with  oonsiderablc  sue 

KcBEMBiRO  is  to  have  a  monument  tG 
Sachs,  tSie  cobbler-poet  Hie  sculptor  1 
ser  has  completed  a  modd  of  the  woi 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  «t  20,000 
(|8,000).  The  sums  coHected  not  beh 
fident,  the  eommittee  appeals  to  the  G 
people,  espedally  to  the  mechanic 
first  of  all  the  shoemakers,  to  snpip] 
lacking  funds.  The  antiquarian  book 
Sdmlz,  of  Leipzig,  ofilnrcd  for  sale  a 
script  volume  of  Hans  Sachs~-4i  coHect 
autographic  poems,  each  signed  —  fc 
price  of  six  hundred  thalcrs. 


Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  followed  the 
pie  of  Dr.  Hayes,  and  appears  as  the 
of  books  for  children.  Macmillan  &  C 
nounoe  from  his  pen :  *^  Cast  up  by  tht 
or,  the  Adventures  of  Ned  Grey.  Ded 
to  an  Boys,  from  eight  years  old  to  eig 


The  novelist  who  styles  herself  "0 
has  been  writing  to  all  the  principal  joi 
Rngliwh  and  American,  to  protest  aga 
certain  lady  who,  during  a  passage  of  « 
the  Cunard  steamers,  daimed  to  be  tfa* 
table  **Ouida**— also  to  declare  that 
not  the  Mrs.  Atwood  who  was  latdy  m 
to  Mr.  Payne,  in  Paris.  The  protCE 
hardly  necessary,  dnce  every  body  knov 
England,  at  least— that  *<Odda*'  i 
^  Idalian  **  name  of  Hiss  De  la  Rama. 


Mn.  Browniho's  new  poem,  which  ' 
issued  in  four  monthly  volumes,  is 
**  The  Book  and  the  Ring.**    It  was  si 
cd  by  an  old  report  of  an  Italian  trial, 
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Uie  author  accidentally  found  at  a  second- 
hand book-stall,  in  the  streets  of  Florenoe. 
The  work,  which  woold  otherwise  be  of  pre- 
(efaatoral  length,  is  divided  into  twelve 
poems — three  to  each  volume — ^yet  all  are 
Gonaected  by  the  thread  of  the  story.  This 
poem,  however,  will  scarcely  be  of  greater 
length  than  Mr.  William  Morris's  **  Earthly 
Pindise,^  which,  if  the  second  volume  (which 
has  BOt  yet  appeared)  should  equal  the  first, 
will  cover  nearly  1400  pages. 


Em  Max  Miiller  has  fallen  into  the  pfe»> 
ent  fiuihion  of  giving  grotesque  titles  to  booka 
Hii  last  work  is  thus  announced :  '*  CtAp$ 
from  a  Gennan  Workshop ;  being  Essays  on 
the  Sdence  of  Religion,  and  on  Mythology, 
Inditions,  and  Customs/'  The  London  Ex- 
nmer  credits  Profl  Muller  with  **  an  English 
rtyle  80  pore  that  with  the  minutest  care 
renders  will  fail  to  detect  even  an  idiomatic 
enoi." 


Or  the  writing  of  many  novels  in  Enf^and 
then  is  not  only  no  end,  but  a  fresh  begin- 
flfai^  The  pages  of  the  London  literary 
jamais  are  filled  with  announcements  of  new 
woiks  of  fiction.  In  addition  to  the  Braddons, 
the  Woods,  the  Tonges,  and  the  Yateses,  we 
find,  among  the  authors,  such  names  as  Mor- 
ley  Farrow,  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  and  Rosa 
Kanchette  Carey. 


"GioBOE  Rose,  M.  A.,"  alica  "Arthur 
SketchJey;*  alias  "Mrs.  Brown,''  has  pub- 
liahed  his  American  disappointments  under 
the  tide  of  "  The  Great  Country."  He  proba- 
bly counts  upon  being  reprinted  and  abused 
into  notoriety,  as  did  Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala,  and  will  be  simiUrly  di^ppointed. 
'^inerican  readers  have  fortunately  discovered, 
at  last,  that  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted 
<A  the  works  of  soured  and  superficial  tour- 
'uti 


Mr.  Edward  Edwards  has  publidhed  a 
"Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,^'  which  the 
^03  pronounce  a  genuine  contribution  to 
%lish  letters. 


The  German  poet,  Emanuel  Geibel,  having 
^tten  an  ode  to  King  William  of  Prussia,  on 
the  occasion  of  that  monarch  paying  a  visit 
to  Lubeck,  Gcibers  native  city,  he  has  been 
^rived,  by  order  of  the  young  King  Ludwig 
^t  of  the  pension  of  fifieen  hundred  florins 
(|600)  which  he  has  hitherto  received  from 
the  Bavarian  Government.    Geibel  thereupon 


resigned  his  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Munich,  and  retired  from  the  land  which 
he  has  made  his  home  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  Another  eminent  author,  Paul  Heyse, 
sympathizing  with  Geibel,  at  the  same  time 
relinquished  his  pension  and  his  place  at  the 
Bavarian  Court  Bodenstedt  had  previously 
transferred  his  residence  from  Munich  to 
Meiningen ;  so  the  young  king  has  already 
alienated  the  three  chief  authors  who  gave  a 
Eterary  importance  to  his  capital  His  in- 
fiitaaiion  for  the  composer  Wagner  continues, 
notwithstandhig  the  latter  fought  behind  the 
bamcadee  in  Dresden,  in  1849. 


SxRAHAM  &  Co.,  London,  announce  a  trans- 
latlen  of  the  Russian  fables  of  KrTlofE;  by  W. 
R.  S.  Ralston.  Eclloff,  to  whom  a  handsome 
bronze  monument  was  some  years  ago  erected 
in  the  summer-garden  at  St  Petersbuig,  is 
the  Russian  .£sop,  and  it  is  a  little  singular 
that  no  English  translation  of  his  naSve  and 
admisable  fables  has  yet  been  made.  Two  or 
three  of  themi,  we  believe,  wore  rendered  into 
English  verse  by  Sir  John  Bowriog,  a  long 
time  ago. 


Tm  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  was  a  Dutch 
princess,  has  just  published  a  Swedish  trans- 
lation of  an  English  book—"  The  Laborers  in 
the  Vineyard '' — ^the  profits  of  the  publication 
being  given  to  an  hospital  which  she  has 
established  in  Stockholm.  Her  husband, 
Charles  XY.,  published  a  volume  of  poems,  as 
Crown-Prince,  and  is,  moreover,  an  excellent 
landscape-painter,  some  of  whose  pictures  are 
always  to  be  found  in  the  annual  exhibitioa 
in  Stockholm.  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  re^ 
cently  published  a  translation  of  the  "Ro- 
mance of  the  Cid." 


A  NEW  edition  of  Capt  Medwin's  Life  of 
Shelley  is  announced:  the  work  has  long 
been  out  of  print  Capt  Medwin  was  a 
cousin  of  the  poet,  and  one  of  the  four  friends 
(Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Trelawney  being  the 
others)  who  burned  the  poet's  remains  on  the 
sea-shore  near  Pisa. 


The  sculptor  Story,  who  occaaonoUy  re- 
turns to  his  first  love — poetry — ^is  about  to 
publish  a  collection  of  his  fugitive  verses,  en- 
titled Oraffiii  cT Italia, 


The  Marquise  Guiccioli  de  Boissy  has  is- 
sued her  long-promised  work — "  Lord  Byron 
judged  by  witnesses  of  his  life^*'  but  the 
French  do  not  find  it  mlerj^sting.    tVk^'Sa^ 
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liah  tianalatton,  which  will  be  republished  in 
this  coantry,  h&8  not  yet  appeared. 


The  tenth  volume  of  St  Beuve^s  **  LundU  ^ 
has  just  appeared  in  Faris. 


Hant  new  works  are  announced  for  pub- 
licaUon  in  St.  Petersburg.  Simultaneously 
with  the  censorial  permission  to  translate 
Mr.  Klnglake^s  History  of  the  Crimean  War, 
appears  Engineer-Colonel  TrolofiTs  "Defence 
of  Sebastopol  by  General  Todleben."  Prijeff 
announces  a  work  on  *'  The  Tarems  of  Rus- 
sia, and  their  influence  on  the  Russian  Na- 
tion," which  will  probably  furnish  new  and 
interesting  material  for  the  orators  on  tem- 
perance. *' Pictures  from  the  Street,"  is  a 
volume  on  the  same  plan  as  the  sketches  of 
Dickens.  Since  the  publication  of  Turgenicf  s 
'*Dbn ''  (Smoke)  last  summer,  no  other  Rus- 
sian novel  of  note  has,  appeared.  Among  the 
translations  announced  by  the  Rusrian  pub- 
lishers are  **  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,*' 
Laboulaye's  "Prince  Oaniche,"  Wilkie  Col- 
1ms'  "Moonstone,"  and  Hepworth  Dixon's 
"Spiritual  Wives." 


Mb.  Ellis  has  discovered  that  ^^Hare^a 
Censure  of  the  English  Language,"  written  in 
1561,  is  the  work  of  John  HarL  The  British 
Museum  has  no  reason  to  complain  ;  for  if  it 
has  lost  a  Hare,  it  has  gained  a  Hart 

ART,  MUSIC,  AND  THX  DRAMA. 

A  NEW  picture  by  lltian  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Yenice.  It  fonned  one  of  an  old 
collection,  in  the  possession  of  the  Mocenigo 
fiunily,  but  was  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
artist's  name  was  not  suspected,  until  the 
operation  of  cleaning  the  picture  brought  it  to 
li^t  The  subject  is  Christ,  supported  by 
the  Cross,  and  extending  his  hands  in  bless- 
ing over  the  sphere  of  the  earth.  The  picture 
is  now  exhibited  in  the  Venetian  Academy. 


The  coming  opera  season  in  Italy  will  be 
unusually  rich  in  new  works.  No  less  than 
ten  original  operas  are  announced  for  repre- 
sentation; but  few  of  them  are  by  names 
that  have  yet  crossed  the  Alps.  Among  the 
tides  we  notice  "The  Greek  Slave,"  "Nero," 
and  "  King  Lear." 

The  famous  tenor,  Roger,  whose  singing- 
voice  has  left  him,  i-ecenUy  made  his  debut 
as  an  actor  in  George  Sand's  new  play  of 
"Cadio."  Both  the  play  and  the  debutant 
were  /kilores. 


CoiTNT  Platen,  the  poet,  who  died  at  Syra- 
cuse, in  Sicily,  is  to  have  a  monument  there 
A  colossal  bust,  hi  marble,  has  just  been 
c(miplel«d  by  the  sculptor  Schopf^  and  b  now 
exhibited  in  the  TiHft  Malta,  in  Rome— the 
former  reddence  of  the  Ex-King^  Ludwig,  of 
Bavaria. 


The  Bavarian  painter,  Piloty,  whose  large 
picture  of  "  Nero  "  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion at  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  in  1862, 
is  exhibiting  a  new  painting  in  Berlin.  The 
Buhject  is  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Thirty 
Yean'  War.  It  represents  an  abbess  and 
her  nuns  endeavoring  to  save  their  convent 
from  the  irruption  of  a  troop  of  plundering 
soldiers. 


An  unusual  number  of  American  artists 
are  spending  this  winter  in  Rome.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  who  pemfanently  reside  there — 
the  sculptors  Story,  Rogers,  Miss  Stebbins, 
Harriet  Hosmcr,  Miss  Foley,  and  Mozier ;  the 
painters  Terry,  Tilton,  Buchanan  Read,  Ted- 
der, Coleman,  Wild,  and  Hotchkiss — ^there 
will  be  a  large  accession  to  the  number  of 
temporary  reudents.  Church  and  Bierstadt; 
GiiTord  and  McEntce;  Yewell,  Loop,  and 
other  painters,  and  Launt  Thompson,  sculp- 
tor, have  taken  studios  for  the  winter.  Long- 
fellow and  Cyrus  Field,  with  their  families, 
will  also  form  part  of  the  American  colony 
there. 


The  British  Museum  is  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure a  remarkable  collection  of  musical  auto- 
graphs which  is  in  the  possession  of  Cottnm, 
in  Naples.  Among  the  manuscripts  are  Doni- 
zetti's Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Bellini's  Poliehl- 
ndhf  Zmgarelli's  oratorio  of  the  Desiructum 
ofJeruBalem^  cantatas  by  Pabiello  and  Ros- 
sini, and  about  2,000  volumes  of  manuscript 
scores  for  the  San  Carlo  theatre,  many  of 
which  possess  much  interest  for  musical  stu- 
dents. 


The  widow  of  the  famous  sculptor  Dan- 
necker,  best  known  in  this  country  by  re- 
duced copies  of  his  "  Ariadne,"  died  recentiy 
in  Stuttgart,  having  survived  her  husband 
twenty-seven  years.  She  bequeathes  to  the 
national  gallery  in  Stuttgart  all  the  works  of 
art  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dannecker. 


The  Revue  et  Gazette  Mueicale  gives  a  his- 
tory of  the  stirring  "  Hymn  of  Riego,"  which 
may  be  called  the  MarseillaUe  of  Spain.  In 
September,   1820,    a   youth    of   seventeen. 
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named  Haerta,  then  Benring  in  the  umy, 
eompoeed  the  song  iind  music  He  was  as- 
anted  by  a  CoL  San  Migael,  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Riego,  to  which  circumstanoe  the  title 
is  owing.  The  Spanish  people  accepted  the 
song  aa  the  expression  of  their  passionate 
desire  for  freedom ;  it  ran  through  the  ooon- 
try,  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees.  After 
Ferdinand  YIII.  was  restored,  Riego  was 
hanged,  and  Huerta  became  an  exile.  Frpm 
thai  day  to  this,  he  supported  himself  in 
France  and  America  as  a  singer  and  guitar- 
player,  and  now,  when  all  Spain,  after  nearly 
fifty  years'  silence,  is  ringing  with  his  magnifi- 
cent hymn,  he  is  at  liberty  to  return.  Though 
SQppreased,  the  hymn  was  neyer  forgotten. 
We  heard  it  many  years  ago,  in  Seville,  most 
enthusiastically  sung  in  a  circle  from  which 
the  police  were  excluded. 


A  Frehch  paper  gites  the  following  curious 
taUe  of  the  cumulatire  value  of  opera-sing- 


Tenors, 
per  month. 
••  • .  1000  francs. 

Sopranos, 
per  month. 

800  francs. 

18St.... 

....3400     •« 

8000     ** 

1853.... 

....SOOO     •* 

l&M.... 

1855.... 

....3500     " 
....3750     " 

4000     ** 

1856.... 

....5000     ** 

1868.... 

....6200     •• 

6000     " 

A  German  photographic  expedition  has 
gone  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
complete  collection  of  views  of  the  ancient 
monuments  and  inscriptions.  The  first  at- 
tempt in  photographing  subterranean  cham- 
bers by  means  of  the  magnesium  light,  was 
made  at  Memphis,  in  the  presence  of  M. 
Xarietto,  the  discoverer  of  the  buried  city. 
It  was  entirely  successful,  and  the  best  results 
are  expected  when  the  same  process  is  applied 
to  the  Theb&n  tombs. 


The  veteran  of  German  artists,  the  painter 
John  Martin  von  Rohden,  died  recently  in 
Rome,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 


The  city-library  of  Brunswick  has  acquired 
possession  of  a  collection  of  theatre-bills, 
40,000  in  number,  in  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  The  most  remarkable  port  of  the 
collection,  however,  is  an  unbroken  series  of 
all  the  bills  issued  by  the  Theatre  at  Bruns- 
wick, from  1638  to  1868 — two  hundred  and 
thirty  years! 


it  is  supposed  by  persons  who  admire  the 
master  not  wisely  but  too  weU.  The  medal- 
lion-portrait of  Mozart,  a  candelabnun  and  an 
inscription,  all  in  bronxe,  have  been  carried 
off  bodily. 


Mb.  Holmam  Huxt  writes  from  Florence 
that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully 
examining  the  Venus  of  Titian,  and,  to  his 
dismay,  finds  that  the  whole  picture  is  covered 
with  a  network  of  fine  cracks,  penetrating 
through  the  body  of  the  paint  to  the  canvas. 
Unless  protected  in  some  way,  this  precious 
work  of  art  is  likely  to  fall  gradually  to 
pieces..  Mr.  Hunt  suggests  a  thin  coat  of 
vamisb,  a  solid  wooden  frame  behind  the 
canvas,  and  a  ghiss  over  the  picture. 


SCIXHCS,  EXPLORATION,  STATISTICS,  ETC. 

The  committee  charged  to  collect  funds 
for  the  French  expedition  to  the  North  Pole, 
has  published  a  report,  stating  that  the  ves- 
sels will  be  in  readiness  by  the  commencement 
of  this  year.  It  is  hitended  to  despatch  the 
expedition  from  France  in  January,  if  possi- 
ble, in  order  that  it  may  reach  Being's' 
Strait  by  the  end  of  July. 


Murray,  of  London,  has  in  press  "  Travels 
and  Adventures  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
and  on  the  River  Yukon,  formerly  Russian- 
American,  with  notes  of  voyages  and  travels 
in  other  parts  of  the  North  Pacific,"  by  Fred- 
erick Whymper,  with  illustrations  from  the 
author*s  sketches,  and  a  map. 


Tns  monument  to  Mozart,  in  a  cemetery 
near  Yienno,  has  been  outrageously  despoiled, 


Another  of  the  Central-African  explorers 
is  dead.  The  Brothers  Poncet,  in  Alexandria, 
have  written  to  M.  Molte-Brun,  announcing 
that  M.  Lc  Saint,  who  left  Khartoum  in  Oc- 
tober, 1867,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating 
the  unknown  regions  lying  to  the  westward 
of  the  White  Nile,  died  in  January,  1868,  at 
the  mission-station  of  Aboukuka,  in  lat.  Y*' 
N.,  having  just  reached  the  border-land  of  his 
explorations. 

The  first  complete  census  of  the  Cape  Col- 
ony, South  Africa,  was  taken  in  March,  1866. 
The  enumeration,  which  does  not  include 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  Republic,  shows  a 
total  of  181,692  persons  of  European  birth  or 
descent,  and  814,789  natives,  the  latter  con- 
sisting principally  of  Hottentots,  Eaffcrs,  and 
Bushmen.  From  a  partial  census,  made  in 
the  year  1855,  it  appears  that  the  increase  in 
ten  years  was  at  the  rate  of  86  per  cent. 
Unlike  other  colomea  composed  ot  imiLsA 
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races,  the  rate  of  increase  was  mnoh  greater 
among  Uie  nadye  tribes  than  in  tbe  white 
population.  Among  the  possessions  of  the 
coloiij  are  226,000  horses,  260,000  dnMight 
oxen,  10,000,000  sheep,  and  2,440,000  goats. 
In  the  list  of  prodaotiims  we  find  1,890,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,683,000  pouads  of  tobac- 
co, and  8,23'7,000  gallons  of  wina.  ^6,000 
persons  are  employed  in  agrienkore  and 
18,000  in  mannfiictnies.  Two  thirds  of  tbe 
white  popolatioa  and  one  twentieth  of  tbe 
natires  are  able  to  read  and  write.  Indudlng 
Natal  and  the  Transraal  Bepnblie,  thirty-two 
DewBpapers  are  pubHshed — ten  in  the  Dutch 
and  twentj-two  in  the  English  language. 


The  Russian  ladies  of  the  higher  dasies  of 
society  are  justly  noted  for  their  intellectual 
activity,  and  the  occasional  breadth  and  socmd- 
ness  of  their  culture.  They  haye  recently 
sent  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Uniyeraty  of  St. 
Petersburg  a  petition,  signed  by  1*78  names^ 
praying  that  regular  courses  of  lectures  upon 
history,  phQology,  and  the  natural  sciences 
be  instituted  for  women.  The  Uniyeraty  has 
lippointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  subject. 


IjfPREssioNS  of  a  fossil  insect  have  been 
discorered  in  tbe  coal-fields  of  Noya  Seotia. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  of  dragon-flies^  and 
measures  seven  inches  between  the  tips  of 
the  wings.  Instead  of  the  drowsy  hum  winch 
fills  our  summer  meadows,  the  swamps  of 
that  period  must  have  resounded  with  a 
mighty,  rushing,  and  rustling  noise,  like  the 
commg  of  a  storm. 


Ths  publisher,  Costen(4>le,  in  Jena,  an- 
nounces the  commencement  of  a  *^  Library  of 
Geographical  Trayd  and  Exj^ration  in  An- 
cient and  Modem  Times**'  The  first  volume 
of  the  series  will  be  *«  The  Open  Folnr  Sea,^' 
by  Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes,  translated  by  J.  E.  A 
Martin.  The  work  will  be  iUustrated.  In 
Ills  announcement,  the  publisher  says;  *'If, 
until  now,  Germany  has  only  been  a  spectator 
of  the  great  struggle  which  the  daring  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  at  the  risk  of  ibdr  lives, 
have  carried  on  against  the  giant  of  oold,  the 
icebergs  and  ice-fields  which  guard  the  Pole, 
Germans  now  are  preparing  to  claim  their 
share  therein,  and  contribute  their  due,  with 
other  nations."  , 

The  second  volume  of  the  series  will  be 
^The  Adventurous  Journey  of  Ferdinand 
Hendcz  Pinto  through  China,  Tartary,  Siam, 
Pegu,  aad  other  countries  of  Eastern  Asia ; 


newly  related  by  P.  H.  Eulb."  Thisdelight- 
fiil  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century  baa 
been  as  onjustly  treated  as  Bruce  in  later 
times.  Beeause  of  a  line  in  Congreve's 
^  Love  for  Love,**  his  name  became  a  syn- 
onym for  lying  narrative.  Poe  repeats  the 
charge  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  evidently  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  Mendez  Pinto  is  really 
one  of  the  most  honest  and  trustworthy  of 
travellers. 


Ds.  YoGBL,  photographer,  who  was  sent  by 
the  North-German  Government  to  Aden,  to 
illastrate  the  recent  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
gUves  an  interesting  account  of  lus  labors. 
**  The  last  minute  before  the  total  eclipse/* 
he  writes,  **  went  like  a  flash.  Dr.  F.  and 
I  crept  with  all  haste  into  tbe  tent ;  we  saw 
nothing  of  the  totality,  of  course^  The  first 
plate  was  exposed  five  and  ten  seconds,  ex- 
perimentally, to  ascertain  the  proper  time. 
The  servant  Mohammed  brought  the  case  in- 
to the  tent :  I  poured  the  fiuid  upon  it,  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  result.  The  lamp  went 
out,  and  no  one  heeded  my  cry  for  light. 
Holding  the  plate  with  one  hand,  I  succeeded 
in  finding  another  lamp  with  the  other.  The 
picture  appeared:  the  dark  disc  was  lined 
with  a  series  of  singular  elevations  on  one 
side— on  the  other  there  was  a  prominence 
like  a  horn.  The  appearanees  were  precisely 
the  same  on  both  negatives.  Then  came  the 
second,  and,  a  minute  later,  the  third  plate. 
*•  The  san  appears  I '  was  the  cry :  the  total 
edipse  was  over.  The  second  picture  was 
obscured  by  a  thin,  passing  strip  of  vapor : 
the  third  was  successful,  and  showed  the 
same  protuberances  on  the  lower  limb.*' 


Tbjuex  Eng^h  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Frcsh- 
fidd,  Moore,  and  Tucker,  last  summer  suo- 
ceeded  in  ascending  the  Elburz,  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Caucasus,  the  altitude  of  which 
they  ascertained  to  be  18,626  feet  Since 
g^ographecs  have  adopted  the  axis  of  the 
Caucasus,  from  tbe  Black  to  the  Caspian 
Seas,  as  the  boundary  line  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  the  peak  of  Elburz  lies  on  the 
European  side  of  this  line,  it  thus  becomes 
the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  exceeding 
Mont  Blanc  by  more  than  8,000  feet 


Sir  Saxvsl  Bakkr,  in  his  late  work,  **  The 
Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Sword- 
Hunters  of  the  Hamran  Arabs,"  describes,  as 
a  new  and  curious  fact,  the  mode  of  captur- 
ing elephants  by  the  sword-huntent,  who  with 
great  courage    and   skill  cut  through  the 
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fimeirs  of  llie  beast^s  hind-legs,  so  that  he 
faUs  to  the  earth  and  is  then  easily  despatched. 
Pro£  Liebrecht,  of  Lidge,  shows  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  is  related  of  a  people 
Urfng  hi  the  same  locality,  by  Agatharcidee, 
a  Greek  geographer,  who  wrote  a  description 
of  the  Bed  Sea  and  its  coasts,  in  the  second 
centory  before  the  Christian  Era.  The  work 
of  Agatharcides  is  lost,  but  certain  fragments 
of  it,  incorporated  in  the  Myriobibhn  of  Fho- 
tins,  contain  a  description  of  the  sword- 
hnbtera. 


The  circumnayigation  of  the  earth  has 
beoome  an  easy  and  not  a  very  expensive 
midertaking.  A  European  journal  gires  the 
foDowiDg  estimate,  taking  Paris  as  the  start- 
ing-point :  we  translate  the  sums  into  green- 
backs: 


siz*s  "  Explorations  in  Brazil : "  "  The  history 
of  scientific  expeditions  has  scarcely  an  ex- 
ample which,  in  point  of  brilliancy  and  aid 
rendered  from  all  quarters,  can  be  compared 
to  this  journey  of  Agassiz.  It  is  known  that 
since  his  settlement  in  Cambridge,  he  has  re- 
ceived snch  a  recognition  and  support  from 
the  Americans,  as  a  man  of  science  has  sel- 
dom enjoyed,  and  it  now  appears  from  his 
work  on  Brazil,  that  also  in  South  America 
all  classes  of  the  people  united  to  do  hun 
honor.  Had  Humboldt  visited  Brazil  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  his  reception  could 
not  have  been  more  splendid/* 


IVom 

to 

FirttcJasa  fare. 

Pfexifl 

Marseilles, 

$25| 

Mttaefllei 

Alexandria, 

187i 

Altzandria 

Sues, 

30i 

Soes 

Aden, 

S66} 

Capt.  Burton  (the  discoverer  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika) has  a  new  book  of  travels  hi  the 
press,  under  the  title  of  *'  ExploraUon  of  the 
Highlands  of  Brazil,"  with  a  full  account  of 
the  gold  and  diamond  mines.  Abo,  of  canoe- 
ing down  1,600  miles  of  the  great  river  San 
Francisco,  from  Sabar&  to  the  sea.** 


Aden 


Foint  de  Oolle,  Ceylon,    200 


From  Faria  to  Ceylon,  |650 

Wiom  Point  de  Galle  the  circumnavigator 
has  choice  of  two  routes.  The  first  and  most 
dvect  ia  via  Japan,  as  follows : 

From  to         Firot-dast /are. 

Point  de  Oalle       Hong  Kong,  $200 

Hong  Kong  San  Francisco,  420 

Sao  Prancuco,  via  Panama  and 

St  Kaaire,  to  Paris,  517 


Ceylon  to  Paris, 

The  Other,  via  Australia : 

Prom  to 

Point  de  Oalle  Sydney, 

Sydney  Panama, 

Panama  Paris, 


$1137 

Piret-eleuo  fare. 
|333i 
420 
342} 


Thi  German  expedition  towards  the  North 
Pole,  gotten  up  under  the  auspices  of  the 
geographer  Petermann,  fidled  in  its  chief  ob- 
ject on  account  of  the  immense  masses  of  ice 
which  last  summer  covered  the  Polar  Sea. 
The  highest  latitude  reached  was  81**  6',  which 
has  been  exceeded  by  the  Norwegian  seal  and 
walrus  fishers,  though  it  has  not  been  attained 
by  an  exploring  vessel.  The  coast  of  Green- 
land, an  exploration  of  which  was  intended, 
could  not  be  reacdied. 


Ceylon  to  Paris,  $1006 

The  time  occupied  by  the  two  routes  is 
thus  ^ven : 

From  to  Dayo, 


Paris 

Ot^on 

Sydney 


to  Doyo. 
Ceylon,  25 
Sydney,       24 

Paru,        55 


Total, 


104 


Paris  Ceylon,   25 

Ceylon    Hong  Ivong,   15 
UoDgKong      Paris,  64 


Total, 


104 


It  is  esthnated,  however,  that  when  the 
Pacific  Rjdlroad  is  completed,  the  journey 
around  the  earth  will  be  reduced  to  SO  days, 
travelling  time.  Not  only  the  intercourse 
between  China  and  Japan  and  Europe,  but 
also  between  Australia  and  Europe,  will  then 
find  its  speediest  route  across  the  American 
Continent 


LiKUT.  Warrkn  is  continuing  his  excava- 
tions at  Jerusalem  with  equal  zeal  and  labor. 
He  has  discovered  that  the  foundalion-wall  of 
the  platform  of  Mount  Moriah,  upon  which 
stands  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  as  once  stood  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  was  originally  1,000  feet 
long,  and  150  feet  high — ^nearly  the  length 
and  height  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  SydenhanL 
He  traced  the  enormous  masses  of  stone,  which 
are  still  visible  at  the  southern  end,  to  a  depth 
of  46  feet  below  the  present  surface.  Behind 
this  wall  there  are  the  remains  of  vast  tunnels, 
arches,  and  chambers,  which  lieut  Warren 
refers  to  the  old  Jewish  Jerusalem,  before  the 
time  of  Herod. 


Thi  geographer  Petermann  says  of  Agas- 

voL.  in. — 8 


PiTXRiiANii*s  "Mitthdlungen**  in  Gotha 
publishes  a  map  of  Lower  California,  from 
the  explorations  made  by  J.  Ross  Browne, 
Gabb,  and  Loehr.  An  account  of  the  journey, 
with  interesting  geological  details,  from  the 
pen  of  Herr  Gabb,  is  added. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  Presidential  Electton,  on  the  third  day 
of  Norember,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  piesi- 
denUal  electors  pledged  to  yote  for  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  for  Prudent  and  Schuyler  ColfSu 
for  Vice-President,  in  twenty-five  States  (in- 
cluding Arkansas),  having  211  electoral  votes 
(Florida,  which  elected  three  Grant  electors 
by  Legislature,  makiug  the  total  214),  and 
in  electors  pledged  to  vote  for  Horatio  Sey- 
mour for  President  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
for  Vice-President,  in  eight  States,  having  79 
electoral  votes :  Virig^a,  Misdssippi,  Texas, 
and  Florida,  not  voting. 

Of  the  States  whidi  voted  for  Grant  and 
Colfax, 

ILuifx  (7  electors)  gave  a  popular  minority 
of  28,0(K),  and  elected  &Ye  Republican  Con- 
gressmen, Lynch,  Morrill,  Blaine,  Peters,  and 
HaU. 

Nkw  Hampshibx  (6)  gave  7,163  (official). 
She  elects  her  Congressmen  in  March  next. 

Vjeemoiit  (6)  gave  82,600.  The  Constitu- 
Uonal  Convntion  was  defeated  by  127  votes. 

Hassaghusrts  (12)  gave  a  majority  of 
77,276  (offi.),  and  elected  Claflln  Governor 
by  60,802.  Bei\j.  F.  Butler  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  the  6th  District  by  6,820  over 
both  Dana  and  Lord.  The  present  Republi- 
can majority  in  the  Legislature  is  266  on 
Joint  ballot  Every  Congressional  District 
elected  Republicans. 

Rhode  Islakd  (4)  gave  Grant  12,098,  Sey- 
mour 6,648.  Elected  Jenckes  and  Dixon 
(Rep.)  to  Congress. 

Comnecticut  gave  Grant  60,928,  Seymour 
47,889;  mij*  ^o^  Grant,  8,089.  She  elects 
Congressmen  in  April  next 

Penkstlyahia  (26  votes)  cast  842,280  pop- 
ular votes  for  the  Grant  electoral  ticket,  and 
818,882  for  the  Seymour  ticket  Republican 
minority  28,898,  as  against  her  mig'ority  in 
October  of  9,677.  The  Democrats  gained 
two  CoDgressmeuj  John  Hofiatt  in  place  of 
Leonard  Myers  (8d),  and  John  B.  Reading  hi 
place  of  Caleb  N.  Taylor  (6th).  Both  these 
seats,  however,  will  be  contested. 

West  Virginia,  which  elected  her  State 
officers  and  members  of  Congress  iu  October, 
cast  her  6  electoral  xotes  for  Grant  by  8,000 


Ohio  (21  votes)  increased  her  October  ma- 
jority to  41,290  (official).  The  Democrats 
gained  four  Congressmen,  vis.,  Philip  W. 
Strader  (I.)  mstead  of  Eggleston,  E.  F.  Dick- 
inson (IX.)  in  phice  of  Buckland,  Truman  H. 
Hoag  (X.)  in  place  of  Ashley,  and  Geoige  W. 
Morgan  (XIIL)  in  place  of  Delano.  The  Re- 
publicans gained  J.  E.  Stevenson  (XL)  in  place 

of  SauL  F.  Cary,  Ind. 
Indiana  gave  her  18  votes  to  Grant  by 

10,146  (offi.)  mi\j.  Democrats  gain  one  Con- 
gressman by  electing  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  in 
place  of  Geo.  W.  Julian  (VI.). 

Illinois  (16  votes)  polled  a  total  vote  of 
449,000,  and  a  majority  of  about  61,140  for 
Grant.  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer  was  elected 
Governor.  The  Democrats  gained  one  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  John  M.  Crebs,  elected  In 
place  of  Greene  B.  Raum  in  18th  Dist  The 
Constitutional  Convention  carried  by  878. 

Michigan  cast  her  8  votes  for  Grant  by 
about  81,000,  and  elected  five  Republican 
Congressmen  out  of  six,  and  a  three-fourths 
majority  in  the  State  Legislature. 

Wisconsin  (8  votes)  gave  Grant  20,000 
majority,  electing  her  State  ticket  ax^d  five 
Republican  Congressmen,  viz.,  Paine,  L; 
Hopkins,  11. ;  Cobb,  HI. ;  Sawyer,  V. ;  Wash* 
bum,  VI. ;  and  Eldredge  (Dem.),  FV. 

Iowa  (8  votes)  gave  68,000  migority  for 
Grant,  and  82,000  majority  for  the  amend- 
ment to  her  State  Constitution  striking  out 
the  word  **  white "  from  the  suffrage  clause, 
i.  e.,  extending  the  right  of  su£fhige  to  colored 
citizens. 

Nebraska  elected  her  8  Grant  electors  by 
4,000  majority. 

Minnesota  (4  votes)  gave  16,649  Rep. 
mig.,  and  extended  the  suflTrage  to  the  blacks 
in  that  State  by  8,924.  The  Democrats  gain 
Eugene  M.  Wilson  in  2d  Congress  Dist.  in 
place  of  Ignatius  Donnelly,  Rep. 

California  gave  her  five  votes  to  Grant 
by  1,600  maj.,  and  elected  Johnson,  Dem.,  to 
Congress  in  the  Northern  Dist.  The  Repub- 
licans gain  one  Congressman,  Chancellor 
Hartson,  2d  Dist.,  in  place  of  James  A.  John- 
son, Dem.  Thus  the  State  delegation  in  Con- 
gress stands  unchanged. 

Nevada  (3  votes),  went  Rep.  by  1,000. 

Missouri  elects  11  Grant  and  Colfax  elect- 
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on  bj  21,828,  and  voted  against  giying  the 
bftUot  to  the  negro  by  a  vote  not  yet  aocurate- 
1 J  aflcertained.  For  Ck>ngre6s  the  Democrats 
gain  Enustns  Wells  (Ly  in  place  of  Wm.  A. 
Pile,  James  Shields  (XL)  in  place  of  RobL 
T.  Yan  Horn,  and  Wm.  F.  Switzler  (IX.)  in 
plaee  of  Geo.  W.  Anderson. 

Kaxbas  (8  Totes)  gives  6,000  msj.  for 
Gcant.  Her  Senate  is  unanimonsly  Repub- 
BouL    Lower  House  has  six  Democrats. 

AxKASSAB  (5  votes)  is  assumed  to  have 
gooe  Repoblican,  though  no  full  returns  have 
been  forwarded.  The  Democrats  gain  two 
OongreflBmen,  A.  A.  G.  Rogers  for  James 
Hinds,  and  L.  B.  Nash  for  Thomas  Boles. 
«  Tkxhxsskk  (10  votes)  elects  10  Grant  elec- 
ton  by  80,000  mi^.  The  Democrats  gain  one 
Congnaaaaan,  John  W.  Lcflwich  in  place  of 
David  A.  Nunn. 

KoBTH  CAROLniA  (9  votes)  ^ves  8,000 
mij.  for  Grant,  and  elects  her  entire  State 
tickets  For  Congress  the  Democrats  gain 
RiBcis  E.  Shober  in  place  of  Alex.  H.  Jones. 

SooiH  Cabolika  (6  votes)  gives  6,000  mig. 
fiir  Grant,  and  elects  her  State  ticket  For 
Oongrets  the  Democrats  gain  James  P.  Reed 
in  plaee  of  Simon  Corley,  3d  Dist,  and  Wm. 
D.  Smpson  in  place  of  James  H.  Goss,  4th 
DiiL 

The  three  votes  of  Florida  were  given  by 
the  Legislature  for  Grant  electors. 

Alibama  (8  votes)  has  gone  for  Grant  by 
4,000  xniyority.  Though  elections  for  Con- 
gressmen were  ordered  in  this  State,  and 
GeoI^gU^  for  some  unexplained  cause  none 
were  had. 

The  States  electing  presidential  electors 
pledged  to  vote  for  Horatio  Seymour  and 
Fhmds  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  were  as  follows : 

New  Tobk  (85)  (all  counties  official  but 
two)  foots  up  a  total  vote  of  848,278,  of  which 
419,656  are  for  Grant,  and  428,722  for  Sey- 
mour. Seymour^s  majority,  9,416  (offi.).  John 
T.  Hoflfaian*8  majority  for  Governor  is  27,246 
(ofl.).  The  official  vote  of  New  York  City  is 
returned,  for  Seymour,  108,316,  Grant  47,- 
702;  Hoffman  112,522;  Griswold,  43,372.' 
The  State  gains  four  Democratic  Congress- 
men by  the  election  of  Samuel  S.  Cox  (6th 
Dist)  in  place  of  Thos.  E.  Stewai*t,  Clarkson 
N.  Potter  (10th)  in  place  of  Wm.  II.  Robert- 
son, Gea  W.  Greene  (1 1th)  in  place  of  C.  H. 
Van  Wyck,  John  A.  Griswold  (13th)  in  place 
of  Thomas  Cornell,  and  gains  one  Republican 
member,  David  S.  Bennett  (30th)  in  place  of 
Jas.  F.  Humphrey.  Seymour's  majorities  are 
larger  than  McClcllan's  four  years  ago  in 
twelve  counties,  riz.,  Broome,  Chemung,  Jcf- 


ferson,  Niagara,  Saratoga,  Steuben,  Tompkins, 
Kings,  Queens,  Rockland,  Westchester,  and 
New  York.  The  remaining  48  counties  give 
larger  gains  to  Grant  on  Lincoln*s  vote  than 
Seymour  has  made  on  McClellan*s  vote.  The 
State  was  carried  wholly  by  the  increased 
Democratic  vote  in  New  York  city  and  its 
suburbs.  The  Legislature  has  still  a  majority 
of  20  Republicans  on  joint  ballot. 

Nkw  Jersey  (7  votes)  voted  for  Seymour 
electors  by  2,880  miy.,  and  elected  T.  F. 
Randolph  (Dem.)  Governor  over  John  L 
Blair  (Rep.)  by  4,618.  The  State  gahis  1 
Democratic  Congressman,  Orestes  Cleveland 
(6th  dist),  in  pkce  of  George  A.  Halsey,  Rep., 
and  elects  three  Democratic  Congressmen, 
viz.,  n.  Haight,  IIL  Bird  and  lY.  Cleveland. 
John  Hill  (Rep.)  hi  4th  Dist.  is  re-elected  by 
79  mig.,  Moore  (Rep.)  in  I.  by  8,676. 

Delaware  cast  her  8  votes  for  Seymour 
by  8,820  majority  in  a  total  vote  of  18,226, 
and  elected  her  one  Congressman,  Biggs, 
(Dem.)  over  Torbett  (Rep.)  by  8,826. 

Maryland  casts  her  7  votes  for  Seymour 
by  about  81,841,  and  elects  Democrats  to 
Congress  in  all  her  Ave  Districts,  a  giJn  6f  one 
Democrat,  Patrick  Hamill,  elected  in  place  of 
Francis  Thomas  in  the  4th  Dist.  Her  colored 
vote,  40,000,  if  admitted  to  the  sufErage,  would 
have  given  the  State  to  Grant  by  about  6,000 
majority. 

Oregon  casts  her  3  votes  for  Seymour  and 
Bhur  by  about  200  mij.  Democrats  gain  the 
Congressman,  J.  S.  Smith,  in  place  of  Rufus 
Mallory,  Rep. 

Kentucky  (11  votes)  elects  Seymour  and 
Blair  electors  by  75,000  majority,  and  eight 
Democratic  Congressmen.  The  Republicans 
gain  Sidney  M.  Barnes  Congressman  in  place 
of  George  M.  Adams  (Dem.)  while  the  Demo- 
crats g^  John  M.  Rice  in  place  of  Samuel 
McKee. 

Georgia  casts  her  electoral  vote  for  Sey- 
mour by  46,849  (including  returns  from  all 
but  one  county). 

Louisiana  gives  30,000  majority  for  Sey- 
mour, the  Republican  vote  in  New  Orleans 
and  other  parts  of  the  State  being  suppressed 
by  violence. 

The  Democrats  gain  at  C\q  November  elec- 
tion thirty  new  members  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, and  the  Republicans  four,  leaving  the 
net  Democratic  gain  in  Congressmen  twenty- 
six.  By  the  changes  in  State  Legislatures 
effected  since  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  Democrats  gain  three  TJ.  S.  Senators,  viz. : 
Eugene  Casscrly  in  place  o£  3o\vu  Cotvh^^ 
in  Ca!:!.,  a  Democrat  in  p\acc  ot  YyoWtv^xtj- 
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0en  in  New  Jersey,  and  A.  G.  Tburman  in 
place  of  B.  F.  Wade  in  Ohio.  The  Repub- 
licans giun  five  senators,  viz. :  Buckingham 
in  place  of  Dixon  in  Conn.,  a  Republican  in 
place  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  a 
Republican  in  place  of  Charles  R.  Buckalew, 
of  Penn.,  W.  G.  Brownlofr  in  place  of  Dayid 
T.  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  and  a  Republican 
in  place  of  James  R.  DoolitUe,  of  Wisconsin. 


Thx  Parliamentary  elections  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britun  and  Ireland  on 
Monday,  Not.  16th,  and  Tuesday,  17th,  re- 
sulted in  the  election,  on  Monday,  of  89  libe- 
rals and  28  Tories  unopposed,  and  on  Tues- 
day of  11%  Liberals  and  68  Tories.  The  poll 
in  some  of  the  contested  boroughs  was  ap- 
pointed for  a  later  day,  and  the  complete  re- 
tains from  all  now  giye  the  cast  of  the  next 
Parliament  as  follows :  Liberals,  881  mem- 
bers; Tories,  266.  Liberal  majority  115,  a 
gain  of  65  on  the  minority  of  60  in  the  last 
Parliament  on  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  Liberals  haye  to  regret 
the  defeat  of  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  contest 
for  Westminster,  but  it  is  thought  he  may 
still  be  elected  from   one  of  the  unfilled 


boroughs.  Americans  learn  with  gratifica- 
tion the  defeat  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  most 
prominent  parliamentary  sympathiser  with 
the  Confederate  rebellion.  Rt.  fion.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  the  prospectiye  chief  of  the  in- 
coming administration,  was  defeated  for  South 
Lancashire,  but  elected  for  Greenwich. 
Among  the  leading  Liberals  elected  are  John 
and  Jacob  Bright,  Mr.  Hughes,  W.  £.  Pon- 
ter,  Prof.  Fawcett,  and  Mr.  Kinglake.  None 
of  the  candidates  expressly  nominated  as 
working  men's  candidates  were  elected.  The 
prindple  of  minority  representation  worked 
admirably.  In  London,  where  the  Liberals 
were  strictly  entitled  under  it  to  three  mem- 
bers and  the  Tories  to  four,  the  Liberals,  by  « 
spreading  their  Tote  oyer  all  four,  yery  nearly 
but  not  quite  lost  their  three.  This  instance 
among  others  demonstrates  how  nicely  it  is 
practicable  to  secure  a  representation  of  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  migority  at  eyery 
election  where  more  than  one  officer  of  the 
same  grade  is  to  be  chosen. 

— ^Rumors  reach  us  of  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  of  settlement  of  the  Alabama  daima 
between  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  Reyerdy  John- 
son, but  no  authentic  facts  in  regard  to  it 
haye  yet  been  made  public 


LITERATURE. 


Thx  house  of  Ticknor  Sl  Fieldji,  as  it  takes 
another  name  and  dissohres  into  a  pleasant 
memory,  long  to  be  cherished  by  all  loyers 
of  good  books,  could  hardly  bestow  upon  the 
public  it  has  seryed  so  long  and  wdl,  a  kind- 
lier last  look  than  that  embodied  in  the 
two  yolumes  of  Passaget  from  the  American 
Nbie-bookt  of  Nathaniel  Edwihome.  The 
fame  of  this  house  is  bound  up  with  that  of 
Hawthorne  more  closely  than  with  any  other 
writer's.  To  its  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment we  are  mdebted  for  the  best  of  Haw- 
thorne's work,  and  without  that  sympathy 
and  encouragement  should,  perhaps,  neyer 
haye  had  any  thmg  like  the  full  reyelation 
that  we  now  haye  of  the  unique  splendor  of 
his  genius.  He  had  published  the  **  Twice- 
Told  Talcs,**  and  **  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,"  and  they  had  failed  of  any  generous 
public  recognition.  He  was  down-hearted 
enough,  and  almost  rcsoWed  neyer  to  publish 
another  word,  when  James  T.  fields  went  to 
him  with  a  wand  of  cheerful  and  intelligent 
appredation  that  coi\jured  fh)m  its  hiding- 
place,  in  an  ancient  chest  of  drawers,  the 
manuscript  of  the ' '  Scarlet  Letter."    Between 


the  author  and  the  publishers  there  was  a 
mutual  debt,  that  makes  it  yery  proper  that 
one  of  the  last  books  published  by  the  house, 
as  it  then  stood,  should  be  these  fascinating 
yolumes  of  the  great  romancer's  notes. 

These  notes,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  all, 
haye  appeared  from  time  to  time  hi  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly,"  but  none  will  be  more 
apt  to  read  them  here  and  now,  than  those 
who  read  them  then  and  there.  They  will 
bear  reading  many  times.  And  happy  the 
man  who  goes  to  them  fresh  from  the  perusal 
of  the  author's  more  studied  and  complete 
performances.  They  will  thus  gain  an  im- 
mense additional  interest,  though  to  one  who 
has  neyer  read  a  word  of  Hawthorne  they 
will  proye  delightful,  and  paye  the  way  for  a 
much  deeper  acquaintance.  From  the  dim 
region  of  our  school-days,  we  recall  the  story 
of  a  man  who  figured  in  the  Physiology, 
whose  physical  condition  was  no  imperfect 
symbol  of  Hawthorne's  mental  state  as  here 
depicted.  The  man  referred  to  had  receiyed 
a  wound  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  look  into  his  stomach 
and  see  the  process  of  digestion  going  on  at 
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an  J  time,  from  the  moment  when  the  food  was 
receiTed  into  the  stomach,  until  it  vanished 
on  **it8  dim  and  perilous  way  "  to  other  regions 
of  his  body.  These  Note-books  are  to  Haw- 
thome^s  mind  what  the  wound  was  to  the  man's 
stomach :  they  constitute  a  piece  of  remarkable 
eelf-rerelation.  They  enable  the  reader  to 
look  into  bis  mind,  and  watch  the  progress  of 
his  mental  food  in  various  stages  of  digestion, 
from  the  time  when  it  was  first  received. 
And  herein  consists  their  greatest  worth  and 
chann.  Kot  but  that  there  is  much  besides 
to  ponder  and  admire— wonderful  bits  of  de- 
scriptive writing  in  the  author's  happiest 
vein,  wonderful  bits  of  characterization,  hard- 
ly surpassed  in  any  of  his  other  works,  and 
hints  for  sketches  and  stories,  which — alas  for 
ns! — ^never  grew  to  what  they  hinted  at 
The  time  spent  at  the  Old  Manse  seems  to 
have  been  richest  in  observation  of  nature. 
A  wonderfully  quick  eye  he  had  for  all  her 
beanty,  and  an  ear  as  quick  for  all  her  voices. 
His  travels  in  Maine,  and  in  the  western  part 
of  Massadiusetts,  are  richest  in  the  sketches 
of  diaraeter  that  they  suggest,  and  little  ind- 
dents  that  another  man  would  not  have 
fhoog^t  worth  noticing,  but  which  yielded  up 
to  him  the  strangest  secrets.  He  was  a 
Bitaral  dairvoyant  **  He  knew  what  was  in 
man,"  and  it  was  because  he  first  knew  so 
weQ  what  was  in  himself.  To  the  fact  of  his 
wonderful  self-knowledge  these  Notes  are 
constant  testimony.  Few  men,  we  suspect, 
have  ever  been  so  grandly  and  deeply  seLP- 
conseiouB.  The  best  criticism  ever  written 
upon  him  is  his  own — the  preface  to  the 
"Twice-Told  Tales."  A  nature  of  such  emo- 
tional depth  is  not  apt  to  comprehend  itself. 
But  he  knew  himself  as  a  good  scholar  knows 
his  library.  He  seemed  two  men — one  sen- 
sitive, goiitl^  emotional — the  other  keen, 
cold,  jadieialt  but  the  first  was  subject  to  the 
hat  Hia  intellect  was  the  dominant  force. 
Hia  affections  woe  but  food  for  his  imagina- 
tion's eager  flavcc  '*  A  man  with  ice  in  his 
veins,"  is  one  of  his  iiints  for  a  story.  If  he 
had  written  it,  he  would  have  been  himself  the 
hero.  How  the  ice  came  there  is  a  more  dlf- 
fieolt  matter  to  decide.  Perhaps  it  descended 
from  the  first  of  his  race  in  this  country,  who 
penecated  the  Quakers,  or  from  the  second, 
vho  did  ajs  much  for  the  witches ;  perhaps  it 
came  from  waiting  overlong  for  public  recog- 
nition. But  however  it  came,  it  was  certainly 
there,  and  yet  it  never  froze  him  through 
and  through.  There  was  warmth  in  him — 
yea,  fire.  He  was  capable  of  the  warmest 
firiaiidshlp  and  the  tendeicst  love.    In  little 


childre9  he  took  especial  delight  But  he 
played  with  red-hot  coals  as  children  do 
with  pebbles,  and  the  essence  of  his  genius 
was  in  his  ability  to  do  so. 

These  Notes  begin  in  1885,  when  Haw- 
thorne was  81  years  old.  They  run  on  very 
quietly  in  Salem,  recording  pleasant  walks 
and  brilliant  fancies,  till  1888,  when  he  goes 
hito  the  Boston  Custom  House,  George  Ban- 
croft at  that  time  being  oolleotor  of  the  port 
of  Boston.  Soon  after  his  removal  from  this 
position,  he  goes  to  Brook  Fann,  of  which 
the  reminiscences  are  all  too  brief  and  scanty. 
The  period  covering  his  stay  in  the  Salem 
Custom  House  is  a  blank  hi  the  Note-books, 
but  we  have  a  delightM  record  of  his  life 
previous  to  that,  hi  the  Old  Manse,  with 
pleasant  glimpses  of  Thorean,  and  Emerson, 
and  Margaret  Fuller.  Thoreau's  music-box, 
which  the  readers  of  Thoreau's  letters  will  re- 
member, makes  its  appearance  here  also. 
But  Hawthorne  discovers  that  "  it  has  not  an 
infinite  souL"  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  Notes  end  just  before  Hawthorne's  de> 
parture  for  Europe,  in  1858,  and  so  leave  a 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth — ^the  taste  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  with  whom  Hawthorne  visits  the  Isle 
of  Shoals.  Ks  life  in  Western  Massachusetts 
is  well  set  forth. 

The  reader  will  find  here  in  germ  a  great 
many  of  Hawthorne's  talcs  and  sketches.  Here 
are  the  beginnings  of  the  Man  of  Adamant, 
the  Virtuoso's  Collection,  the  Lily's  Quest, 
the  Gray  Champion,  the  Great  Stone  Face, 
and  many  others  of  his  smaller  pieces.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  the  difference  between  the 
Stroll  on  the  Beach,  in  the  Notes,  and  the 
same  thing  in  the  Twice  Told-Tales,  they  are 
so  much  alike,  and  yet  so  different,  the  addi- 
tions are  so  slight,  and  yet  so  wonderful  in 
theur  transmuting  power.  Here  too  is  the  first 
hint  of  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  the  man  whose 
own  unreality  converts  the  world  into  a  sham, 
and  Roger  Chillingworth,  whose  one  bad 
passion  ruins  his  whole  nature.  But  there  is 
more  of  the  Blithedale  Romance  here  than  of 
any  other  book  or  sketch.  Hawthorne  makes 
a  distinction  between  characters  of  his  own 
making,  and  characters  of  his  own  mixing. 
Of  the  lost  sort  are  those  of  the  Blithedale 
Romance.  Parts  of  them  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent persons  in  the  Notes.  Priscilla  is  a 
pretty  seamstress  who  came  out  from  Boston 
to  Brook  Farm.  Fauntleroy  is  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  used-up  man,  seen  in  front  of  the 
Parker  House  in  Boston.  But  the  mUs  en 
schie  of  the  Blithedale  Romance  is  Ucr^  «»>i^- 
gested  iu  almost  aU  \U  i^ax\ic>]iVa.x%.     ^^^ft 
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^  storm  in  which  CoTerdale  arrires,  hia  dck- 
nesa,  his  reading  daring  conTaleacenoe,  the 
piga  in  the  atj,  the  rainj  day  in  Boston,  the 
hotel,  the  windows  oppoaite,  the  pine-tree 
coVered  with  grapevinea,  from  which  CoTcr- 
dale  watchea  Zenobia  and  Weaterrelt,  the 
wood-path,  the  maaquerade,  the  tableaux, 
and  many  other  poaitiona  and  events,  ate  here 
reported  as  matter  of  fact  The  nnion  of 
rare  power  of  obserTation  and  imagination  is 
ererywhere  ahown.  Nothing  in  his  books, 
either  of  character,  or  eyent,  or  scenery,  seems 
to  be  of  his  own  making,  but  erery  thing  is 
of  his  own  mixing,  every  thing  is  lit  up  and 
glorified  and  made  to  show  forth  some  beau- 
tiful or  terrible  significance.  He  aaw  notiiing 
alone,  but  every  tiling,  like  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna, with  a  iMckground  of  dim  angelic  pres- 
ences,— angelic,  but  also  demoniacaL  Hewaa 
a  Pre-Raphaelite  after  Busldn's  own  heart, 
fuoh  a  Pre-Raphaelite  as  Turner,  no  mere 
oopyist  of  nature,  but  one  whose  most  tower- 
ing imaginations  were  rooted  deepest  in  the 
solid  earth,  one  whose  loftiest  flights  did  not 
carry  him  out  of  sight  of  reason  and  truth. 
Poe*s  imagination  was  as  viTid,  but  it  was 
lawless.  Hawthome^s  was  never  lawless,  but 
was  ever  the  interpreter  of  law,  physical  and 
moral  and  spiritual.  His  was  a  truth  of  fic- 
tion higher  than  any  truth  of  fact,  the  truth 
of  everlasting  principles  of  retribution  and 
reward. 


The  last  literary  employment  of  Fitz- 
Grunx  Hallxck  was  the  preparation  of  a 
new  and  more  complete  collection  of  his 
poems  for  publication,  to  include,  for  the  first 
time,  the  **  Croakers,"  with  notes  to  that 
aeries  of  verses,  and  also  to  the  kindred  civic 
poem  "Fanny.**  At  the  poet*s  death  hb 
papers  were  placed  by  his  sister.  Miss  Hal- 
leek,  in  the  hands  of  General  James  Grant 
WUson,  who  now  sends  forth  the  poems,  we 
presume,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Halleck,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  scattered  pieces  not 
hitherto  published,  for  the  most  part  pre- 
served in  the  albums  and  portfolios  of  his 
lady-friends.  Among  the  latter  are  several 
of  rare  excellence,  particularly  the  "  Song  of 
the  Unmarried,**  a  lyric  of  a  Shakspearian 
flavor,  beginning. 

The  windi  of  March  are  humminq^ 

Their  parting  eong,  their  parting  aong. 
And  Bommer  akiea  are  coming. 

And  daji  grow  long,  and  days  grow  long. 
I  watch,  but  not  in  gladneac, 

Onr  garden-tree,  our  garden-trco  ; 
It  bods,  In  sober  ndneas. 

Too  soon  for  mo,  too  soon  for  me. 


My  second  winter*!  over, 

Alas  I  and  I,  aUu  I  and  I 
Have  no  accepted  lorer : 

Don't  ask  me  why,  don't  ask  mo  why. 

Wc  also  notice  one  or  two  welcome  addi- 
tions to  the  excellent  edition  of  the  **  Croak- 
ers," published  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Brad- 
ford Club — a  humorous  tribute  to  "The 
Militia  of  the  City,**  and  some  verses  of  more 
pungent  satire, "  To  the  Baron  Von  Hofiinan,'* 
an  adventurer,  the  memory  of  whose  lively 
career  in  the  social  circles  of  New  York,  his 
many  successors  in  that  line  have  not  wholly 
obliterated.  The  lines  arc  written  upon  his 
flight  from  the  city : 

Oh,  gay  as  the  negro  who  trotted  behind  thee. 
How  light  was  thy  heart  till  thy  money  was  gone ! 

But  when  all  was  gone,  'twas  the  devil  to  find  thee ; 
The  nest  still  remained,  but  the  eagle  was  flown. 

Tet  long  upon  Harlem's  gray  rodcs  and  green  high- 
lands 

Shall  Bnrnham  and  Cato  remember  the  name 
Of  him  who,  away  in  the  far  British  Islands^ 

Now  lights  his  cigar  at  the  blaze  of  his  flume. 

Looking  at  the  **  Croakers,**  these  pleasant 
missives  of  fun  and  master-pieces  of  gentie 
irony,  the  music  of  which,  even  to  the  persona 
whose  peccadillos  occasioned  them,  must  have 
taken  away  the  sting  of  satire,  it  is  aad  io 
think  how  inadequate  such  mild  treatment 
would  be  to  the  gi^ter  civic  offences  of  oar 
own  day,  the  enormity  of  which,  far  from 
yielding  to  such  tickling  rapier  floniiahee, 
would  defy  the  smashing  hammer  of  Thor. 
*'Sahnagundi'*and  the  ''Croakers,**  in  fact 
belong  to  the  golden  age  of  city-life.  Were 
Irving  and  Halleck  alive,  to  attempt  a  similar 
literary  feat  now,  they  would  have  to  take 
Tacitus  or  Juvenal  for  a  model,  not  Addison 
or  Horace. 

The  old,  in  this  delightful  volume,  is  ad- 
mirably relieved  by  the  new.  No  one,  cer- 
tainly, would  spare  ''Marco  Bozzaria'*  or 
''Bums;**  but  after  these,  if,  indeed,  we 
may  not  include  the  latter  in  the  remaric, 
Hidleck*s  best  inspiration  is  from  Ameri- 
can life.  His  "Alnwick  Castle*'  has  this 
flavor;  "Connecticut,**  probably  his  most 
enduring  poem,  is  as  bright  a  reflection 
of  the  land  and  its  history  as  it  is  of 
the  mingled  eloquence  and  wit  of  the 
writer;  "Fanny,**  that  "gay  creature  of  the 
element,**  with  the  "  Croakers,**  will  forever 
remain  living  pictures  of  New  York,  unsur- 
passed in  humorous  truthfulness  and  origin- 
ality. Would  that  our  young  writers  would 
take  example  from  these  successes,  Irving*8 
kindred  "Knickerbocker,**  LowelFs  "Biglow 
Papers,**  and  Bryant*s  native  muse,  to  build 
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their  repuUtion  upon  the  enduriDg  foundation 
of  life  in  their  own  land  I 

The  setting  of  these  poema  is  worthy  of 
thdr  merit.  The  volume  is  one  of  the 
duttcest  of  Che  season  in  type,  paper,  and, 
wliat  is  too  often  neglected,  really  good  bind- 
ing. No  better  oflTering  for  Christmas  can  be 
desired  than  the  poems  of  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leek  in  this  dress  from  the  press  of  the 
Appletons. 


in  bright  June  days,  "  Under  the  Willows," 

**  While  the  blithe  seoflon  comforta  erery  scnae,** 

or  "In  the  Twilight,"  by  the  sparkling  fire. 
Our  poet,  like  a  true  singer,  has  a  song  for 
every  season,  and  every  mood. 


Under  ih^  WiUowB^  is  the  title  of  James 
BvauLL  LowxLL*s  new  book  of  poems.  Just 
pnXriished  by  Fields,  Osgood  k  Co.,  Boston. 
It  appears  in  a  comeVy  dress  of  green,  with  a 
golden  willow-branch  on  the  cover,  but  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  some  people,  if  pubUsh- 
eis  nowadays  would  have  consideration  for 
bodc-buyers,  and  clothe  their  new  volumes 
with  some  reference  to  the  old  ones.  We  look 
at  the  long  brown  rows  of  **Ticknor  k 
Fidds  "  poets  on  our  shelves,  and  sigh  over  the 
motley  garb  and  varying  size  of  their  succes- 
sors, big  books  and  little  books,  green,  purple, 
crimson,  scarlet  and  maroon  Jumbled  together 
in  soy  thing  but  a  pleasing  variety.  Either 
your  teeth  are  perpetually  set  on  edge  ^y  a 
&cordant  shelf  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  or 
yon  are  compelled  to  hunt  for  a  book  among 
vohraies  to  which  it  bears  but  an  exterior 
Bkeness. 

We  have  been  waiting  for  a  long  time  for 
a  book  from  Lowell,  and  now  we  have  indeed, 
nothing  new,  but  only  a  collection  of  the  scat- 
tered poems  that  have  been  floating  about  in 
periodicals  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Some 
of  the  best  of  these,  we  are  proud  to  say, 
originally  figured  in  the  old  Putnam.  Many 
of  our  former  subscribers  will  remember  with 
pleasure  the  exquisite  Ode  and  Palinode, 
edled  <*Auf  Wiedcrsehn!"  and  the  bitter 
humor  of  "Without  and  Within." 

The  book  is  full  of  Lowell's  best  thought, 
and  although  the  collection  is  a  serious  one, 
we  have  occasionally  glimpses  of  his  lighter 
mood,  as  in  the  "  Epistles "  and  the  poem 
lost  mentioned,  "  Without  and  Within."  Two 
of  the  poems,  "After  the  Burial "  and  "The 
Detd-House,"  are  too  unutterably  sad  ever  to 
have  been  published.  There  is  not  a  ray  of 
hope  or  faith  to  lighten  their  intense  gloom, 
and  they  fall  like  millstones  on  the  heart  It 
is  a  relief  to  turn  from  them  to  a  bright  sun- 
By  d[etch  from  nature,  like  the  "Pictures 
from  Appledore,"  or  the  cheery  philosophy  of 
a  "FamiHar  Epistle  to  a  Friend."  Altogether, 
it  is  a  charming  book,  one  that  every  body 
should  have  to  muse  and  ponder  over,  whether 


A  7%ou»and-fnile  Walk  acrou  SoM 
America  is  the  title  of  a  timely  book,  pub- 
lished by  the  Boston  firm  of  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Timely,  we  say,  because  at  no  previous  time 
has  the  interest  of  the  American  public  been 
so  great  in  any  thing  pertaining  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  as  now,  when  President  Sarmi- 
ento*s  career  has  attained  to  such  a  brilliant 
consummation,  and  his  book,  entitled  "  Life 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,"  has  acquunted 
so  many  of  us  with  Uie  immensity  of  his 
work,  the  obstinate  character  of  his  materials, 
and  the  energy  with  which  they  have  been 
fashioned  into  grand  results.  This  little  un- 
pretending work  is  a  piece  of  excellent,  un- 
conscious testimony  to  the  truthfulness  of 
Sarmiento^s  pictures  of  the  semi-barbaric  life 
of  the  Pampas.  The  Journal  from  whidi  it  has 
been  written  out^  was  made,  it  seems,  as  long 
ago  as  1856,  by  a  young  amateur  naturalist 
who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  started  from 
Boston  with  a  cash  capital  of  $45,  went  to 
Buenos  Ayrcs  before  the  mast,  walked  across 
the  Pampas,  and,  ascending  the  Andes,  de- 
scended to  Valparaiso,  and  came  home  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn,  again  working  his  passage 
and  receiving  some  trifling  compensation,  and 
arrived  in  Boston  with  money  in  his  pocket. 
The  narrative  is  written  pleasantly  enough,  but 
the  materials  would  have  borne  more  careful 
working  up.  As  it  is,  we  have  a  very  in- 
teresting book,  full  of  rare  glimpses  into  the 
habits  of  a  strange  people,  and  not  without 
passages  of  thrilling  interest,  in  which  the 
reader  forgets  that  the  hero  of  these  adventures 
is  also  their  reporter,  so  imminent  appears  his 
danger  of  departing  this  life.  His  journey 
was  one  of  considerable  risk,  and  much  hard- 
ship. But  through  it  all  he  kept  a  quick  eye 
for  the  peculiar  forms  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life  through  which  it  led  him.  Still  the 
results  of  his  researches  are  given  in  a  popu- 
lar rather  than  in  a  scientific  form,  and  though 
the  introduction  is  bv  a  man  of  science,  and 
the  dedication  is  to  Professor  Balrd  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  the  scientific  value  of 
the  work  is  probably  not  great.  But  it  de- 
serves a  large  amount  of  popular  succes:ii,  and 
the  boys  would  do  well  to  read  it  instead  of  the 
imaginary  travels  of  Mayne  Reid,  and  other 
"  stay-at-home  rangers,"  especially  as  it  was 
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written  by  a  boy,  and,  though  often  marked 
by  singular  maturity  of  judgment,  is  not 
without  a  certain  boyishness  of  thought  and 
manner. 


The  Ermine  in  the  Bing  ;  a  History  of  the 
Wood  Lease  Case.  Supplement  to  Putnam's 
Magazine  for  November,  1868.  8to.  pap., 
N.  T. :  6.  P.  Putnam  &  Son.  The  authen- 
tidty  of  this  detailed  record  of  iniquity  stands 
confessed  by  the  utter  silence  of  the  wrong- 
doers exposed  in  it.  It  is  interesting  for 
more  than  one  reason.  It  is  an  exposure  of 
the  whole  interior  machinery  of  an  important 
public  lawsuit  from  the  inside  point  of  view. 
It  is  a  dispassionate  and  unpartisan  attempt 
to  engage  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  good 
gOYemment  and  against  official  wickedness. 
It  is  a  direct  and  deep  thrust  into  the  very 
bowels  of  that  notorious  and  mysterious  body, 
the  New  York  City  **Ring.''  And  besides 
these  leading  features,  it  implies  profoundly 
important  judgments  upon  central  questions 
of  American  Republicanism.  The  novelty, 
importance,  and  authentic  nature  of  the  story 
alike  commend  it  to  every  one^s  attention.  It 
is,  moreover,  perhaps  not  indelicate  for  us  to 
exhort  readers  of  this  Magazine  to  be  sure 
and  procure  this  pamphlet,  to  be  preserved 
with  the  current  volume. 


Roberts  Bbothebs  republish  in  a  dainty 
little  16mo.,  Rural  Foems,  By  William 
Barnes,  the  Somersetshire  poet.  They  have 
put  them  into  elegant  En^h,  however,  in- 
stead of  ^ving  us  the  racy  dialect  of  the 
original,  and  thus  destroyed  a  great  deal  of 
their  charm.  Who  would  care  for  Bums*  *  ^  Tam 
0*  Shanter,**  for  instance,  carefully  transcribed 
into  pure  English  ?  Barnes*  poems  in  their 
original  dialect  are  no  more  difficult  to  read, 
and  are  full  of  a  delicious  rural  perfume  like 
the  scent  of  new-mown  hay.  In  tl)eir  present 
form  they  remind  us  of  the  villanous  com- 
pound which  Lubin  puts  up  in  pretty  little 
bottles  and  calls  by  that  fragrant  name. 
Even  this  rude  change,  however,  has  not  de- 
stroyed all  their  charm.  Witness  "  Autumn,** 
and ''  Melhill  Feast,**  for  histance,  and  *'  By  the 
MiU  in  Spring.*'  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  little  too 
fond  of  a  certain  trick  of  repeated  words  and 
lines  like  the  chiming  of  bells,  which  be- 
comes very  wearisome  after  a  time,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  incessant  alllteratioD. 


over-abundant.  In  this  volume  many  of  the 
poetical  selections  are  good  enough  to  be 
quite  familiar  to  most  readers ;  and  the  wood- 
cut illustrations,  if  not  familiar,  also,  do  not 
all  appear  to  be  quite  new.  But  the  binding 
is  tasteful,  and  the  book,  altogether,  is  At- 
tractive for  its  purpose. 

Appleton^s  Juvenile  Annttal  for  1869  is  a 
more  creditable  book  of  its  kind.  It  is  evi- 
dentiy  of  English  origin,  if  it  is  not  printed  in 
England.  Intelligent  boys  and  girls  will  find 
in  it  a  great  variety  of  interesting  information 
and  adventure.  The  type  and  the  binding 
are  particularly  handsome  for  a  juvenile. 


BeminUeencee  of  European  Dravely  by  Dr. 
A.  P.  Peabodt,  is  a  somewhat  prosy  acooant 
of  the  writer's  experiences  abroad,  originally 
given  in  the  form  of  lectures  before  the 
Lowell  Institute.  We  are  thus  spared  what 
our  author  would  call  the  "  mere  details  of 
an  itinerary,*'  but  we  cannot  help  bdng  sor- 
prised  that  even  a  Dr.  Peabody  should  write 
home-letters  in  so  grandiloquent  a  style.  For 
he  expressly  informs  us  that  liis  materials 
were  drawn  from  family  letters  never  in- 
tended for  the  press,  and  that  he  has  been 
careful  not  to  alter  their  language,  for  fear 
of  making  his  descriptions  less  graphie. 
What  magnificent  Johnsonese  we  should 
have  had  otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  ooncdve. 
This,  the  first  sentence  in  the  book,  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  Dr.'s  familiar  style :  *'  HeaTeo's 
richest  boon  to  a  traveller  is  the  presentific 
power  of  memory.**  Either  he  or  his  printers 
should  be  informed  that  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Rutland,  though  pronounced  *^  Beaver  CSaa- 
tic,'*  is  spelt  **  Bdvoir  Castle,"  a  much  more 
imposing  and  appropriate  name. 


Woodtide  and  Seaside^  illustrated  by  Pen 
and  Pencil  (Applctons),  is  one  of  those  gift- 
books  which  have  been,  of  late  somewhat 


Mark's  Firtt  Leuone  in  Oeometrjf  (IvisOQ 
k  Co.,  N.  Y).  The  mechanical  exeoution  of 
this  book  is  excellent ;  the  diagrams  and  type 
are  both  very  clear,  and  the  arrangement  is 
judicious,  but  it  contains  some  inaoeorata 
definitions  that  must  be  corrected  before  it 
can  be  really  valuable  as  a  text-book.  Tills 
inaccuracy  appears  to  be  usually  due  to  care- 
lessness of  expression ;  but  such  carelessness, 
in  a  text-book  of  an  exact  science,  is  a  great 
fault 

As  examples  of  these  definitions  we  quote, 
**A  horizontal  line  is  a  straight  line  that 
poiuts  to  the  horizon ;  "  *'  an  oblique  line  is 
a  straight  line  that  points  neither  to  the  ho- 
rizon nor  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ; "  and 
^Mines  that  point  in  the  same  direction  do 
not  approach  the  same  point** 
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THE  WIHTIB  IXBIBITION. 

TBI  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  second 
Winter  ezhOntion  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  is  the  grouping  together  of  the 
wocics  of  seyeral  artists  recently  deceased. 
Those  of  Elliott  and  Leutze  occupy  three 
rides  of  the  south  room,  and  afford  a  very 
fidr  Idea  of  the  aUlities  and  activity  of  the 
two  men;  yet  Elliott  has  certainly  painted 
rnneh  better  portraits  than  any  by  which  he 
is  here  represented,  and  it  is  hardly  fiUr  to 
Leotae's  memory  to  give  the  absurd  oomposi- 
tioo  called  ^Storming  Teocalli*'  a  prominent 
position.      Except  in  very  rare  cases,  it  is  a 
dsflfjeroos  thing  for  an  artist's  reputation  to 
have  bis  works  exhibited  in  this  manner.   Such 
aneodiibition  too  often  reveals  the  very  inade- 
quate fbimdation  on  which  hb  reputation  is 
bdlt    This  is  espedally  the  case  with  Leutze. 
He  had  a  very  high  reputation.     People  who 
had  probably  seen  but  few  of  his  paintings, 
but  had  heard  others  spoken  of  with  high 
piaise,  had  come  to  regard  him  as  a  great  art- 
irt,aBdwill  probably  hold  to  this  amiable 
defaision  as  long  as  they  keep  away  from  an 
oiiibition  of  his  works.    Leutze  represented 
anut-cnlturethat  is  passing  away.  His  works 
take  no  permanent   hold  on  the  mind  or 
the  fanagination.   Hence,  every  one  who  knows 
him  diiefly  by  his  reputation,  experiences  a 
fedmg  of  disappointment  on  looking  over  a 
colIeeCion  of  his  works.    Even  Elliott's  repu- 
tadon  is  likely  to  suffer  by  the  exhibition  in 
the  Academy.  Pdns  should  have  been  taken 
to  obtain  the  best  specimens  of  his  art  in  the 
oovDtry,  and  this  we  think  might  have  been 
euaydone. 

In  the  West  Room  are  collected  a  few  pic- 
tures by  the  late  Shepard  Alonzo  Mount,  an 
utiflt  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death  last  sum- 
ner,  had  been  before  the  public  nearly  forty 
jein.  He  was  a  man  of  very  fair  abilities, 
hot  achieved  his  reputation  at  a  time  when 
artists  were  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  taste  in  art  was  less  widely  diffused  than 
>t  present 

With  the  exception  of  these  collections, 
vhich  have  an  interest  apart  from  the  intrin- 
sic merit  of  the  works,  the  exhibition  offers 
few  attractions  this  Winter.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  artists  had  taken  no  pains  to  make  it 
hiteresting.  Such  a  quantity  of  old  rubbish 
has  rarely  been  seen  at  the  Academy,  and  we 
vouder  where  it  was  all  raked  irom.  What, 
tot  mstance,  could  have  induced  the  hanging- 


committee  to  give  prominent  position  to  Prof. 
Morsels  huge  historical  painting  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Washington,  in  1828, 
which  takes  up  nearly  the  whole  of  one  end 
of  the  North  Room  ?  The  principal  feature  of 
the  composition  is  a  man  mounted  on  a  step- 
ladder  to  light  a  chandelier,  while  honorable 
Representatives  look  on  from  their  benches 
with  varying  degrees  of  drowsiness.  It  is  in 
all  respects  a  remarkable  picture,  chiefly  val- 
uable, we  should  say,  as  a  warning,  or  fright- 
ful example,  to  all  artists  who  attempt  the 
grand  historic  style.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  shigle  out  pictures  for  criticism,  when  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole  is  so  bad,  but  we  can- 
not dismiss  the  subject  without  a  protest 
against  the  admission  of  such  works  (if  his 
trifles  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
works),  as  those  contributed  by  Mr.  Benson. 
The  artist  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  have  pamt- 
ed  such  trash,  and  the  committee  for  giving 
it  a  position  on  the  Academy  walls. 

The  Winter  exhibition  opens  at  least  a 
month  too  early.  It  was  started,  we  believe, 
to  afford  the  opportunity  of  exhibitmg  pic- 
tures which,  by  the  rules  of  the  Academy,  are 
excluded  from  the  Spring  exhibition,  and 
therefore  contains  few  records  of  the  artists' 
Sunmicr  rambles.  But  if  the  artists  care  no 
more  for  it  than  they  seem  to  this  year,  the 
opening  ought  certainly  to  be  deferred  until 
the  Water-color  Society  is  ready  to  exhibit 
Tliis  would  insure  immediate  interest  Water- 
colors  are  rapidly  gaining  in  public  esteem, 
and  are  no  longer  regarded  as  slight  and  unim- 
portant, in  comparison  with  oils,  as  they  were 
only  a  short  time  ago.  There  is  promise  of  a 
very  fine  exhibition  this  year,  that  will  equal, 
if  not  excel,  that  of  last  Winter.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Water-color  Society  were  very 
industrious  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn, 
and  brought  back  most  charming  studies. 

Why  wouldnH  it  be  a  pleasant  thing  for  the 
artists  to  grace  the  Winter  exhibition  with 
their  studies  from  nature  ?  Let  a  room  be 
devoted  to  sketches  alone.  We  have  no 
doubt  it  would  attract  more  visitors  than  any 
other  room  in  the  building.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain charm  about  a  master's  sketch  which  no 
finished  picture  has — a  freshness  and  vivid- 
ness of  idea,  and  a  truth  to  nature,  often  Icfl 
out  of  the  work  elaborated  with  art  and 
science  m  the  studio.  Thus  William  Hart 
brought  back  from  his  wanderings  round  the 
Tappan  Zee  many  most  exquisite  studies,  in 
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oil  and  in  water-color,  besides  a  laige  number 
of  pen-and-ink  studies,  free  and  yet  careful 
in  manner,  and  full  of  arUstic  suggestion. 
Some  of  his  finest  water-colors  are  landscapes 
in  which  the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
contrast  made  by  the  richly-tinted  woodbine 
clambering  over  the  dark  green  of  the  cedars. 
This  effect  is  beauUfully  reproduced  in 
his  sketches.  Perry  also,  who  spent  the 
whole  Suomier  in  New  England,  brought 
home  many  splendid  sketches  of  country 
out-door  life  and  of  picturesque  interiors. 
One  sketch  represents  a  New  England  cider- 
mill  in  full  operation.  It  is  full  of  life,  va- 
riety, and  activity,  and  will  work  up  into 
a  very  effective  and  interesting  picture. 
Another  sketch  represents  a  picturesque 
old  farm-house  interior,  with  a  woman  bend- 
ing over  the  wash-tub,  while  a  little  girl 
amuses  herself  by  washing  her  doll's  dresses. 
Perry's  sketches  and  pictures  exhibit  constant 
improvement,  not  only  in  treatment  but  in 
skill  of  handling,  and  we  doubt  not  he  is  des- 
tined to  take  a  very  high  position  among 
American  artists.  Colman's  sketches  in  the 
Adirondacks  are  in  many  respects  superior  to 
any  thing  he  has  done  before  in  water-color. 
Both  the  Smillies  were  quite  successful  in 
their  sketches.  Lambdin  brought  from  his 
country  rambles  several  interesting  sketches 
and  partly-finished  pictures.  Among  them 
we  noticed  as  especially  meritorious  **  Boys 
Fishing,"  "  City  and  Country  Life,"  and  "  Wild 
Fruit," — the  last  a  very  cunning  sketch  of  a 
little  girl  leaning  against  a  fence  and  eating 
a  bunch  of  wild  grapes.  And  so  we  might 
go  on  through  the  entire  list  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  these  sketches  are  the  artist's 
records  of  what  he  has  seen  in  nature,  and 
that  he  uses  them  in  the  studio  to  bring  back 
first  impressions  and  refresh  his  memory 
while  at  work ;  but  each  artist  might  spare  a 
few,  or  at  any  rate  send  those  of  his  last 
year's  ramble,  which  would  be  new  to  the 
public,  so  that  a  large  and  attractive  exhibi- 
tion might  easily  be  made  up.  Will  not 
some  artist  take  this  in  hand  and  see  it  car- 
ried into  effect  ?  Whoever  does  it  will  de- 
serve, and  receive,  the  thanks  of  the  picture- 
loving  community. 

lOERX  MEXTION. 

Thk  delightful  studio  receptions  have  again 
commenced,  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  every 
body  who  likes  pictures.  We  understand  that 
some  artists  opposed  the  movement  this  year, 
on  the  groimd  that  they  could  not  afford  the 
time.  They  say  they  percdve  no  benefit  arising 


from  the  practice  of  throwing  open  thdr  sto- 
dies  once  a-wcek,  or  once  a-month,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  general  public,  while  the. inter- 
ruption to  their  work  is  a  very  serious  draw- 
back. We  believe  the  benefit,  though  indirect, 
to  be  much  more  substantial  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  studio-receptions  have  certain- 
ly exerted  a  very  great  influence  on  the  taste 
of  the  community  for  pictures.  They  have 
brought  hundreds  of  people  into  artistic  asso- 
ciations, and  awakened  artistic  ideas  in  circles 
where  art  was  little  known.  The  fraits  oC 
this  culture  may  not  be  immediately  appar> 
ent ;  but  it  must  result  in  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  art,  and  in  a  more  gcnend  desire  to 
possess  pictures.  We  are,  therefore,  very  glad 
the  artists  have  decided  to  continue  these 
,  pleasant  receptions. 

James  Hart  has  painted  two  compani<m 
pieces,  "  Night  and  Morning,"— on  which  be 
has  bestowed  great  labor.  The  subjects  are 
simple.  The  **  Morning  "  represents  a  flight 
of  ducks  from  the  misty  surface  of  a  sheet  of 
water,  at  early  dawn.  The  sun  is  getUng  to 
the  horizon,  and  the  whole  landscape  is  full 
of  misty  light  It  is  very  delicately  painted. 
The  *' Night"  is  more  beautiful  tnk^  foil  of 
quiet,  dreamy,  twilight  effect 

Guy  has  painted  a  fine  picture  called  **  Mon- 
ing-Glorics. "  A  bright  litde  two-year  old  boy, 
who  has  struggled  out  of  his  crib,  in  his  night- 
dress, is  represented  in  the  act  of  reaching  up 
to  clutch  with  his  chubby  fingers  the  rich 
purple  fiowers  that  hang  from  the  piaaia  tnrl- 
lis.  The  artist  has  been  very  successful  in 
preserving  the  local  color  of  leaves  and  blos- 
soms in  shadow,  and  the  sunlight  effects  avs 
very  beautifully  wrought  out. 

Hennessy's  *' Spring"  has  been  for  aotne 
time  on  exhibition  in  l>ostou.  The  artist  has 
given  it  a  better  tone  than  it  had  when  ex- 
hibited here  lost  Spring,  and  it  excites  mocfa 
adnuration  among  the  critical  people  of  that 
city. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray,  the  well-known 
water-color  artist,  has  taken  a  studio  In  the 
University  (lately  Mr.  C.  G.  Thompson's). 
She  has  travelled  much  in  Europe,  and  her 
portfolios  are  especially  rich  in  Spanish  and 
Italian  subjects.  Ucr  vigorous  sketdies  will 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
water-color  exhibition. 

William  Hart's  large  oil-painting,  suggested 
by  the  bold  mountain  scenery  around  Bear 
River  Notch,  is  one  of  his  best  and  most 
elaborate  works.  It  is  full  of  beauty,  in  color 
and  composition. 

Edwin  White,  v^ho  passed  the  Summer  in 
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ConneeticQk,  brought  home  a  few  chancteris- 
tie  skekchea,  which  we  wish  were  not  so  char- 
aeteristic  of  his  preeent  style.  His  later 
works  do  him  great  iDJusUce.  He  is  capable 
of  dkiing  much  better  tilings. 

Among  the  Chromo-lithographs  latel  j  pub- 
liihed  by  Mr.  Tnng  is  one  of  Bierstadt*s 
Sunset  in  CaUfomia.  Some  portions  of  this 
wofk  are  exoellently  done,  especially  the 
wooded  bank  on  tiie  right  of  the  stream. 
Ihe  bihie  of  the  sky  is  rather  wanting  in 
deliflaej  and  gradation,  and  there  is  an  nn- 
Miaral  aamenesa  in  the  coloring  of  the  bold 
dfli  on  the  left.  The  picture  is,  howerer, 
one  of  the  best  that  Mr.  Prang  has  published, 
and  is  really  a  success. 

We  are  glad  to  leam  that  the  engraver  of 
iSbtb  fife«ze  portrait  of  Gen.  Grant,  mentioned 
In  these  pages  last  month,  is  engaged  upon 
a  fifo«!se  engraying  of  President  Lincoln. 
Jadgfaig  from  the  impression  we  hare  seen, 
fram  the  unfinished  plate,  the  artist  has  been 


rery  successful  in  the  delineation  of  Mr.  lin- 
coin's  face,  and  the  interpretation  of  his  char- 
acter. The  engraTing  is  in  pure  line,  and  is 
bold  without  lacking  refinement. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attration 
of  our  readers  to  the  first  publication  of  a  new 
art-firm  in  Philadelphia,  Messrs.  McKinnkt 
k  Co.  The  picture  is  a  large,  plain  lithograph, 
after  a  painting  by  Mr.  George  W.  Pettit,  and 
is  entitled,  *'  Retrospection.''  Mr.  PetUt  is  a 
young  artist  of  ability  and  excellent  promise. 
He  studied  his  profession  in  the  best  art- 
schools  of  Europe,  and  since  his  return  to 
this  country  has  produced  works  that  speak 
well  for  his  talents  and  his  training.  The 
lithograph  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
art,  delicate  and  fine  in  tone,  and  carefully 
printed.  McKimhjbt  k  Ck).  will  soon  publish 
a  steel  engraving  of  *' Hamlet  and  Ophelia," 
after  a  painting  by  the  same  artist.  We  have 
not  seen  the  original,  but  hoar  it  spoken  of 
as  a  highly  creditable  work. 


TABLE-TALK. 


Taui  which  way  we  will  in  these  days, 
there  stands  the  woman-question  confronting 
as.  Tin  very  lately  it  has  been  very  easy  to 
ifairk  it,  for  it  has  been  in  bad  hands  and 
badl^  managed.  Weak  people  have  taken  it 
upland  purred  over  it;  angry  people  have 
had  it  in  charge,  and  have  snarled  and 
anspped  over  it;  people  without  tact  have 
log^  it  into  notice  at  inopportune  times 
iod  unfit  seasons;  and  the  great  body  of 
American  respectability  has  been  alienated, 
we  have  sometimes  feared,  beyond  hope 
of  recaU.  Never  has  a  cause  of  real  import- 
tnoe  been  so  bedevilled  widi  unwise  advo- 
estes  as  this.  The  adversary  has  had  it  all 
his  own  way  from  the  first  day  until  now. 
The  people  who  have  made  themselves 
^wetles  of  the  rights  of  women  have  shown 
sn  equal  ignorance  of  the  sex  for  which 
they  plead  and  the  sex  to  which  they  plead. 
At  this  moment  here  in  America  are  not 
three  women  arguing  for  the  rights  of  wo- 
mea,  who  have  been  able  to  get  any  influence 
to  speak  of,  either  with  women  or  with  men. 
One  of  the  few  thoroughly  sensible  women 
among  us  who  have  written  on  this  question 
is  Caroline  Dall,  who  seems  to  be  almost 
the  only  one  to  see  clearly  that  the  cause 
of  women  is  in  the  hands  of  women ;  that 
getting  the  ballot  will  not  cure  all  that 
is  wrong ;  in  fact,  that  not  until  women 
are  strong  enough  to  take  the  ballot  with- 


out asking  for  it,  is  there  any  hope  that 
they  will  get  it  by  asking  for  it,  and  that 
when  it  falls  to  them  by  the  logic  of  their 
portion,  then  and  then  only  will  they  be 
able  to  use  it.  As  it  is,  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  women  in  America  do  not  desire 
the  ballot,  and  would  not  use  it  if  they  had 
it.  And  the  majority  of  really  well-educated 
women  in  our  society,  the  women  who  would 
be  able,  owing  to  their  training,  their  natural 
intelligence,  their  sympathy  with  human 
nature,  their  position  in  society,  to  help  the 
cause,  stand  aloof,  because  they  will  not 
waste  their  time  in  pulling  in  the  same  har- 
ness with  untaught  and  impracticable  people. 
The  truth  we  believe  to  be,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  **  cause  of  woman,"  as 
it  is  called,  from  the  **  cause  of  man."  Peo- 
ple say  that  women  are  badly  educated ;  so 
are  men.  Girls'  schools  are  badly  managed ; 
they  are  not  a  whit  worse  managed  than 
those  for  boys.  Girls,  it  is  said,  are  super- 
ficial, given  to  dress,  fond  of  gossip ;  as  if 
boys  were  not  aU  these  things  to  the  same 
degree,  and  as  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
differences  in  the  sexes  permit.  Fond  of 
gossip,  forsooth  I  We  were  sitting  onoe  in 
the  csSq  of  Delmonico's  up-town  restaurant, 
near  a  table  whei^  five  or  six  young  sprigs 
were  puffing  away  at  their  cigars  after  dinner. 
They  seemed  to  be  stranded  on  the  shores  of 
silence,  and  for  five  minutes  not  a  word  was 
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said.  At  last  one  broached  this  deeply  in- 
teresting subject:  *'I  saj,  BUI,"  says  he, 
*'  let's  each  of  us  tell  how  be  undresses  him- 
self when  he  goes  to  bed!**  Let  not  the 
delicate  reader  shudder  in  anticipation,  or 
reproach  us  with  treading  on  doubtful  ground. 
It  was  a  virginal  discourse,  and  each  of  the 
six  went  through  his  dull  narratiye  without 
a  suggestion  of  impropriety.  One  of  the 
dandies  deposited  his  garments  as  he  re- 
moved them  in  a  certain  defined  order  over 
a  chair ;  another  wandered  about  the  room 
as  he  undressed  himself,  and  gratified  every 
chair  with  the  guardianship  of  a  separate 
l^ece  of  clothing.  This  one  folded  his  things ; 
another  had  heard  some  fellow  say  that 
wasn't  healthy,  and  always  hung  his  up. 
The  one  dawdled  in  undressing,  the  other 
one  could  undress  in  five  minutes.  Jack 
always  wound  up  his  watch  at  night,  Tom 
always  left  his  till  morning;  Dick  always 
cleaned  his  teeth ;  Sam  sometimes  neglected 
that  important  duty !  Six  stout,  handsome, 
well-to^lo,  well-appointed  young  men  in 
America,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  driven 
to  such  desperate  straits  as  this  for  some- 
thing to  talk  about!  And  who  that  has 
ever  made  one  of  the  parties  of  young  men 
In  sodoty  that  meet  on  Sunday  afternoons  in 
whosoever  bedroom  commands  a  fashionable 
street,  but  will  laugh  at  the  notion  that  giris 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  art  of  gossip  I 
There  isn't  a  fault  that  girls  have,  nor  a  de- 
fect, that  ciqi't  be  matched  easily  with  a  fault 
on  the  young  men's  ade.  All  that  is  needed 
in  the  right  training  of  girls  is  needed  just 
as  imperatively  in  the  right  training  of  boys. 
Girls  are  commonly  reproached  with  being 
fond  of  dress,  extravagantly  fond ;  but,  the 
truth  is,  that  young  men  are  every  whit  as 
fond  of  it,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  give 
as  much  anxious  thought  and  as  much  time 
to  their  toilet  as  their  supposed  weaker 
sisters.  We  knew  a  delightful  fellow  once, 
a  downright  clever,  amiable  fellow,  who  was 
fond  of  dressing  himself  up  as  any  girl,  and 
who  won  himself  a  name,  by  appearing  on 
a  certain  occasion  in  a  waistcoat  made  of 
some  material,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  seen  at  Newport  before  that  morning. 
A  shiver  of  jealousy  and  envy  ran  through 
the  bosom  of  every  delicate  Paris  on  the 
piazza.  There  was  no  peace  under  the  New- 
port sun,  nor  could  be  any,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered what  Fred's  vest  was  made  of,  and 
where  he  got  the  stuff.  But  Fred  enjoyed 
his  triumph  too  exquisitely  to  lose  it  by  any 
fond  disclosure,  and  not  till  the  season  was 


over  did  he  astound  the  fops  by  the  infor- 
mation that  his  beautiful  vest  was  made  of 
a  Turkish  bathing-towel ! 


What  makes  the  difference,  then,  between 
the  position  in  the  world  of  young  men  and 
young  women,  if  it  be  granted  that  neither  ii 
naturally  the  superior  nor  the  inferior  of  the 
other  in  essentials?  Well,  this  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted  wholly.  There  is  a  vital 
point  of  difference,  and  it  defines  the  destiny, 
or  the  work,  of  women  so  deariy  fW>m  the 
beginning,  that  to  ignore  it  is  simply  trifling 
with  the  whole  subject.  Any  discossion 
about  woman  and  her  position,  her  rig^ta,  ber 
duties,  that  does  not  start  from  the  point  of 
physical  difference,  is  incapable  of  leading  to 
any  useful  end.  Never  did  Tennyson  iing  a 
truer  word  than  this : 

**  For  woman  Is  not  undeveloped  man, 
Bat  divene.*' 

The  essential  diversity  does  not  b^ln  till 
late,  when  a  woman  becomes  capable  of  bear- 
ing a  child.  Fracticolly,  it  may  be  said  not 
to  begin  until  she  has  borne  a  diild.  We 
make  little  of  other  defects,  whose  regnkiUj 
may  be  so  far  counted  on  that  thcj  would 
perhaps  interpose  no  serious  obstacle  to  the 
practice  of  a  profession.  But,  np  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  girls  are  in  all  essentials  the  eoii&- 
terpart  of  boys,  and  in  health,  broug^  np 
with  boys,  in  town  or  country,  but  ofUoeii 
in  the  country,  may,  as  is  often  seen  in  En^ 
land  and  in  Scotland,  share  all  the  qtoite 
and  all  the  occupations  of  the  boys. 

Now,  men  and  women  are  fitted  Ibr  lam, 
and  the  woman  is  created  to  bear  diildnn. 
And  wherever  a  man  and  wcnnan  are  to  be 
found  truly  loving  one  another,  and  the  pi^ 
rents  of  children  to  whose  welfare  and  edu- 
cation they  are  devoted,  there  we  feel  that 
the  problem  of  the  division  of  labor  between 
the  sexes  has  been  solved  in  an  IntdUgent 
way.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  famifiei^ 
where  the  parents  are  devoted  to  one  another, 
and  devoted  to  their  children;  where  each 
lives  for  all,  and  all  live  up  to  a  high  stand- 
ard,  are  very  far  from  being  the  rule.  We 
are  not  in  Paradise,  discussing  the  relatfame 
of  Eve  to  Adam.  We  are  in  Americe,  talk- 
ing about  Mrs.  Black  and  Miss  Brown.  For, 
all  sorts  of  disturbances  have  affected  the 
original  conditions,  the  sins  of  the  parent 
have  been  visited  upon  the  children,  and 
what  we  call  society  has  made  the  bad  woiMi 
There  are  men  who  do  not  marry,  women 
who  do  not  marry.  There  are  men  and 
women  who  do  not  agree  in  marriage,  and 
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who  get  themsclTes  dhrorced — the  weak,  per- 
haps wicked,  mother  carries  off  the  daughters, 
the  father,  no  fitter  guardian,  carries  off  the 
flODfl.  Children  grow  up  under  all  sorts  of 
eril  conditions — unfortunate  conditions — ^with 
ne^ected  education,  with  prejudices,  with 
ilcei,  with  fiitally  cUseased  constitutions — and 
the  world  hefore  them  to  fight  their  way 
ftroagfa  to  the  end. 


Tri  qneation  thus  becomes  terribly  com- 
pBcated,  difficult  of  solution  almost  beyond 
hope.    Yet,  amid  all  the  changes  that  hare 
taken  place,  one  idea  erer  holds  its  place  in 
tiie  mizids  of  women,  is  planted  and  nour- 
iriied  there  by  all  the  influences  that  surround 
her,  In  her  home  and  in  the  world  about  her ; 
the  Idea,  namely,  that  she  is  a  weak  being 
bom  to  be  cared  for,  protected,  and  caressed. 
TUi  is  ^e  Tital  point  of  difference  between 
the  position  of  man  and  that  of  woman  in  our 
iod«tj,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  position  established  by  the  written 
kw  of  God  first,  then  by  the  physical  law  of 
BStare,  and  finaUy  by  the  requirements  of 
ioeU  order,  so  long  there  is  no  use  in  looking 
ftr  icmedles  for  the  wrongs  and  troubles  of 
woBMB.    Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  but 
H  Is  a  general  truth  that  every  woman  in  our 
lodety — the  rich  man's  daughter,  the  me- 
ehanio's  daughter,  the  day-laborer's  daughter, 
i  In  her  own  way,  but  all  with  equal  con- 
and  Intensity,  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  a  man  will  appear  who  will  take 
them  for  better  or  worse,  support  them  by 
Ms  labor,  or,  at  any  rate,  without  requiring 
ay  labor  from  them,  dress  them,  feed  them, 
and  dress,  feed,  educate,  the  children  that 
Ifaey  may  happen  to  bring  into  the  world. 
Sftry    ^rl    in    our   fashionable    boardiug- 
ishools,  erery  girl  in  our  public-schools,  has 
the  day,  when  the  prince  will  arrive  and  carry 
her  ofl^  fixed  in  her  horizon  like  the  light  to 
which  the  mariner  steers.    All  her  hopes  cen- 
tre there,  her  prospect  ends  there.     What 
marriage  means,  what  it  implies  of  duty  to 
Imself^  to  her  husband,  to  her  possible  child, 
ibe  (erer  thinlcs,  nor  is  she  required  to  think. 
It  is  a  snhject  tabooed,  although  it  is  one  never 
•blent  long  from  her  mind  or  the  minds  of 
the  women  about  her.    Her  teachers  never 
9fftk  upon  the  subject,  her  mother  never 
Mentions  marriage.    No  doubt  many  a  mother 
vQl  rqdy  like  one  we  know  of,  who,  on  being 
•dflsed  at  a  critical  period  to  tell  her  daugh- 
ter how  to  take  care  of  her  health — *^  I  shall 
do  notUng  of  the  sort ;  let  her  find  out  for 
hend^  as  I  did!"    Does  one  woman  out 


of  a  hundred  have  any  idea  how  her  child, 
that,  she  is  told,  is  coming,  is  to  get  into  the 
world  ?  And  when,  by  some  miracle,  it  has 
been  contrived,  does  one  woman  in  a  thousand 
know  what  to  do  with  it?  *'0h,  dear  Mrs. 
Brown,"  siud  one  young  mother  to  another  at  a 
ball  where  theymet-^two  exquisitely  dressed, 
cultivated,  high-bred  creatures — *'  Dear  Mrs. 
Brown,  they  say  you  are  wch  a  nice  mother, 
that  you  know  eo  much ;  you  know  when  to 
give  your  children  potato  and  when  not  1 " 


BoTS  are  not  better  taught  than  girls  while 
they  are  at  school ;  the  teaching  that  either 
sex  gets  there  does  not  in  the  least  fit  it  for 
the  work  of  the  world.  If  the  girl  does  not 
use  her  French  after  she  graduates,  neither 
does  the  boy  use  his  Latin.  If  the  married 
girl  leaves  her  new  piano  shut,  the  boy  on 
entering  the  counting-room  finds  his  school 
book-keeping  would  have  been  as  well  un- 
studied. The  difference  lies  wholly  in  the 
idea  that  underlies  the  teaching  of  eadi. 
From  the  day  he  chips  the  shell  to  the  day 
he  dies,  the  boy  is  taught,  he  breathes  it  In 
the  air,  he  learns  k  by  perpetual  hard  expe- 
rience, that  he  has  no  one  to  depend  on  but 
hunself.  And  the  girl  is  taught,  she  breathes 
it  in  her  atmosphere,  she  is  taught  by  a  hun- 
dred pleasant  experiences,  that  she  is  to  be 
taken  care  of  all  her  days.  If  every  wOman 
were  married,  and  married  to  an  angel;  if 
there  were  no  irregularities  of  character,  no 
faults,  no  vices ;  if  there  were  no  sickness, 
and  sudden  death,  accidents,  calamities,  then 
the  questions  tliat  agitate  us  would  never 
arise.  But,  leaving  to  one  side  the  married 
women — ^the  neglected,  the  divorced,  the  ill- 
treated,  the  wives  of  rich  men,  the  irives 
of  poor  men,  the  widows — there  Is  the  army 
of  the  unmarried,  the  virgins  by  choice,  the 
virgins  by  necessity — ^who  is  to  show  them  a 
way  to  live  in  this  world  ? 


Well,  so  long  as  the  idea  we  have  been 
speaking  of  holds  its  own  in  the  world,  there 
never  will  be  a  way  shown  them.  If  they 
do  not  care  to  be  married,  if  they  are  re- 
solved against  being  married,  the  world  will 
continue  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  the 
same  mind  with  other  women.  The  world 
of  men  is  too  busy  to  make  distinctions,  to 
bother  itself  with  two  laws  where  one  has 
always  heretofore  sufficed.  The  remedy,  as 
we  began  by  saying,  must  come  graduaUy 
from  women  themselves.  Man  can  do  nothing, 
will  do  nothing,  to  help  them,  and  it  may  be 
said  with  equal  truth  that  he  can  and  wiU  do 
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notlung  to  hinder  them.  Let  every  woman 
that  sees  the  first  need  to  be  that  women 
ahoold  be  so  taught,  so  educated,  that  she 
can  live  independent  of  father,  brother,  or 
husband,  first  strive  to  be  independent  her- 
self, and  then  teach  it  |o  all  the  women  and 
girls  about  her.  Let  every  woman  who  wants 
to  be  any  thing  in  particular,  and  feels  within 
her  the  capacity,  detennine  to  be  that  thing. 
But,  let  her  faithfully  submit  to  the  conditions 
of  her  imposed  task.  If  she  has  taken  a 
desk  in  a  counting-room,  let  her  do  her  duty 
aa  a  man  would  do  his.  She  has  no  right  to 
expect  to  be  excused  when  a  man  would  not 
be ;  no  right  to  stay  at  home  when  it  rains; 
no  right  to  go  away  earlier  than  her  hour, 
because  she  can^t  cross  the  ferry  after  dark ; 
no  right  to  expect  not  to  be  blown  up  when 
she  makes  a  wrong  entry.  It  is  simply  be- 
cause women  will  not  submit  to  the  conditions 
that  men  have  to  submit  to,  because  thdr 
uncertain  future  makes  them  careless  of  their 
work,  and  because  they  are  without  traioing, 
that  they  do  not  so  readily  find  employment, 
and  that  they  are  always  paid  less  wages 
than  men.  Once  let  women  confront  fate 
and  not  fiirt  with  it,  and  the  woman-ques- 
tion would  begin  to  emerge  from  its  present 
muddle. 


"Williams"  has,  for  many  years,  been 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  high- 
schools  that,  with  ns  Americans,  are  absurdly 
styled  colleges.  Our  native  love  of  grandilo- 
quence makes  sure  of  a  fine  name  first,  and 
aims  for  the  thing  represented  by  that 
name  at  its  leisure,  or  not  at  all.  Our  col- 
leges, however,  have  been  slow  in  making 
themselves  worthy  of  the  name  they  bear. 
At  the  best  of  them  a  graduate,  supposing 
him  to  have  gone  faithfully  through  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  has  just  fitted  him- 
self to  enter  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Heidelberg, 
or  Bonn.  He  is  about  where  the  boy  is  who 
comes  out  of  Eton,  though  he  has  by  no 
means  been  so  thoroughly  taught.  He  was 
a  boy  when  he  entered,  and  the  standard  of 
study  and  manners  through  all  the  four  years 
having  been  a  boy's  standard^  he  is  a  boy 
when  he  graduates.  All  of  us  who  have  been 
through  college  know  this  in  our  own  experi- 
cnce ;  the  outside  world  either  knows  it  too,  or 
strongly  snspocts  it.  The  students  in  foreign 
universities  are  men,  the  students  in  American 
universities  and  colleges  are  boys,  whatever 
they  may  call  themselves,  or  whatever  they 
may  bo  called  by  their  friends.  In  fact, 
** college-bovR,"  "the  boys  in  our  colleges," 


"  the  Tale  boys,"  "  the  Cambridge  boys,"  are 
the  terms  universally  eipployed  in  speaking 
of  them.  The  average  age  at  which  Ameri- 
cans enter  college  is  seventeen  yean,  and 
this  makes  the  average  age  at  which  they 
graduate,  twenty-one.  The  law  agrees  with 
experience  in  fixing  upon  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  as  the  point  where  the  manly  age  begins. 
Up  to  that  time,  whether  a  boy  be  hi  college 
or  out  of  college,  we  look  for  all  the  fanltSi 
all  the  weaknesses,  and  all  the  virtues  of  boy- 
hood. We  are  8ni|wised  if  we  see  a  mariced 
manliness.  It  certainly  is  the  exoeptioa 
rather  than  the  rule.  GoQege-boys  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  boye  eut  of 
college,  but  they  are  seen  in  mass,  not  sing^ 
and  the  lights  and  shades  are  more  strongly 
marked.  Probably  any  set  of  young  nun, 
gathered  together  to  witness  and  oontend  in 
a  boat-race,  away  from  their  parents  and 
guardians,  and  in  a  strange  place,  where  they 
did  not  feel  the  restraint  of  their  costomaiy 
discipline,  would  have  acted  as  miBanly  as 
did  the  Cambridge  and  the  Yale  boys,  on  the 
last  two  of  their  annual  regattas  at  Woroester. 
But  it  seemed  to  the  public  a  great  deal 
worse  in  them  than  if  they  had  not  been 
collegians,  and  the  report  of  their  disgraoefU 
proceedings  was  blown  far  and  wide,  as  In* 
deed  it  well  deserved  to  be ;  whereas,  if  they 
had  been  two  New  York  base-ball  dubs  that 
smashed  furniture,  broke  windows,  and  can 
naked  through  the  entries  of  a  public  hotel, 
onl^  those  who  read  the  police-reports  would 
have  known  any  thing  of  the  matter.  And  m 
with  all  the  college  scrapes,  rebellions,  row% 
and  rumpuses, — they  are  the  pranks  of 
boys,  and  many  of  them,  perhaps  the  mi^rity 
of  them,  are  made  a  great  deal  worse  thsB 
they  need  to  be,  by  the  want  of  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  the  college  ofllcers,  who,  not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  often  show  in  tlieir 
dealings  with  young  men  and  boys  a  lament* 
able  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  a  Teiy 
childish  temper. 

This  Williams  College  affiiir  was  of  a  piece 
with  all  the  college  difficulties  we  ever  heard 
of,  and  nothing  but  the  fact  that  it  is  lAider 
the  control  of  one  of  the  best  Presidents  in 
the  country,  one  of  the  firmest  but  gentlest, 
one  of  the  clearest-headed  and  largest-hearted, 
brought  it  to  a  more  fortunate  ending  than  Is 
usual  with  such  troubles.  We  confess  that 
with  all  our  charity  for  coUege-boys,  and  with 
nil  our  sympathy  for  them,  we  are  unable  to 
sec  the  conduct  of  the  Williams  studentA  in 
any  light  that  makes  it  look  excusable  or 
sensible.     Their  rebellion  was  unjustifiable 
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(took  the  start,  and  there  was  but  one  way  to 
deil  with  those  engaged  In  it,  at  least  in  our 
opinioD.  They  shonld  not  have  been  allowed 
to  return  except  on  the  terms  of  uncondidonal 
MBTeuder.  We  think  that  the  Faculty  made 
a  serious  mistake  in  receiving  them  back  with 
the  implied  offer  of  a  compromise,  although 
we  beUere  that  this  action  was  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  act  in  a  difficult  case  with 
mtdom  and  charity.  The  case  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  There  had  been  a  great 
dflil  of  trouble  arising  from  the  growing  dis- 
of  the  boys  to  n^lect  their  lessons, 
ikiUng  to  prepare  them,  or  falling  to 
at  recitation.  Tet,  notwithstanding 
fldt,  they  claimed  as  a  right,  in  case  of 
firom  recitation,  to  receive  their 
I  if  ihoj  had  been  present  Their 
seems  to  have  been,  that  if  a  boy 
absent  from  a  lesson,  two  things  were  to 
be  taken  for  granted,  or  at  least  believed  on 
Ml  statement,  viz.,  that  he  was  absent  from 
necessity,  and  that  he  had  prepared  the  lesson. 
The  CoUege,  finding  that  this  easy  way  of 
getting  through  with  the  curriculum  was  grow- 
iag  in  favor  with  the  boys,  determined  to  do 
thak  duty  as  schoolmasters  and  guardians, 
mk  aoeordingly  issued  an  order  to  the  effect 
tfast  if  a  boy  missed  a  recitation,  lie  should 
not  receive  his  marks  for  it,  until  he  had 
Ottde  it  up  to  his  professor.  What  could  be 
liapler  or  more  common-sense !  Tet  if  they 
bad  been  sons  of  Virginia  first  families  the 
Williams  boys  couldnH  have  put  on  more 
n£eiilous  airs !  They  issued  a  counter-order, 
(Jedaring  that  the  order  of  the  Faculty  was 
•imod  at  their  honor  and  their  manhood,  and 
tbtt  they  would  never  submit  to  it;  and, 
therenpoo,  to  be  as  good  as  their  word,  they 
left  the  college  in  a  body  and  declared  their 
eonooction  with  it  ceased  until  the  Faculty 
flbouM  come  to  a  right  state  of  mind,  and 
leroke  the  obnoxious  order.  We  confess, 
we  watched  the  struggle  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  but  we  had  great  confidence  in 
Prendent  Hopkins,  and  believed  that  he 
would  settle  the  matter  with  an  equal  eye  to 
the  dignity  of  the  college  and  the  lasting 
good  of  the  youngsters.  We  do  not  know 
tbat  we  ought  to  be  disappointed,  but  it 
looked  a  little  too  much  like  lowering  the  flag 
OQ  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  college, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  young  men 
had  returned  to  their  duty  in  consequence 
of  a  promise  that  the  oftcusive  order  should 
be  reconsidered !  But  just  as  long  as  our 
colleges  show  so  little  power  to  govern  young 
men  in  a  way  to  develop  their  highest  facul- 


ties, to  teaoh  them  a  proper  self-restraint,  and 
to  excite  in  them  such  a  love  of  study  as 
will  lift  them  above  the  standard  of  the  board- 
ing-school and  the  nursery,  so  long  we  may 
expect  to  find  people  who  can  afford  to  g^ve 
their  sons  the  best  advantages,  taldng  them  to 
Enghiud  and  Germany  to  be  educated. 


We  thank  our  correspondent,  R.  6.,  for 
calling  our  attcndon  to  two  blunders  which 
were  committed  by  us  in  an  article  in  our 
last  month's  Table-  Talk,  The  name  of  the 
learned  leather-dresser  of  Cambridgeport  was 
Dowse,  not  Douce ;  and  the  Mitford  who  wrote 
the  History  of  Greece  was  not  the  Mitford 
who  edited  Milton  and  Dryden.  The  his- 
torian's name  was  William,  the  biographer 
and  critic  was  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.  The 
historian,  born  iu  1Y84,  and  dying  in  1827, 
was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Gibbon, 
whom  he  first  met  when  they  were  both  en- 
gaged on  militia  duty  in  the  same  county, 
Mitford  bemg  a  captain  and  Gibbon  a  miyor. 
It  was  by  Gibbon's  advice  that  he  undertook 
his  History  of  Greece,  the  first  important 
work  on  the  subject  in  the  En^ish  language. 
The  Rev.  John  Mitford  was  bom  in  1781,  and 
died  only  recently,  in  1859.  Our  correspond- 
ent genUy  calls  us  to  account,  also,  for  speak- 
ing of  William  Mitford  as  a  hbtorian  of 
Greece,  seeing  that,  when  he  wrote  his  work, 
there  was  no  other  on  the  subject  We  con- 
fess that  we  were  thinking  of  our  own  time 
when  we  wrote,  and  mentally  appropriated 
the  definite  article  to  Grote,  to  whom,  we  dare 
say,  our  correspondent  would  not,  on  the 
whole,  deny  lU 


One  of  the  most  honorable  enterprises 
ever  undertaken  in  our  country,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  medical  college  for  women, 
after  more  than  twelve  years  of  patient  strug- 
gle against  opposition,  direct  and  indirect, 
underhand  and  secret,  or  open,  avowed,  and 
even  boasted  in,  opposition  from  medical 
men  and  from  lajrmen,  from  conservatives 
and  old  women  of  both  sexes,  from  the 
young  and  from  the  old,  has  at  leugth  begun 
to  reward  those  who  have  borne  without 
fainting  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
with  the  success  they  have  so  fully  earned. 
The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New 
York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children  is 
now  pleasantly  and  comfortabFy  lodged  at 
No.  126  Second  Avenue,  where  it  has  been 
for  some  time  ready  for  the  reception  of 
pupils.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  system 
of  instruction  as  complete  aa  l\ia.\  \tv  wv^ 
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modical  college  in  the  country,  and  in  time, 
no  doubt,  the  Faculty  will  consist  entirely  of 
women.  At  present,  out  of  the  ten  members 
of  that  body  only  three  are  women,  Dr. 
Emily  Blockwell,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
Professor  of  Ilygiene,  and  Dr.  Lucy  M. 
Abbott,  Assistant  to  the  choir  of  obstetrics 
and  teacher  of  clinical  midwifery.  The 
learning  and  ability  of  these  ladies  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  best  medical  authori- 
ties in  our  city.  Many  professional  men 
who  once  strongly  opposed  their  undertaking, 
have  since  cordially  seconded  it,  and  nothing 
now  is  needed  but  money  to  put  the  enter- 
prise beyond  the  reach  of  future  failure. 
Money,  however,  comes  in  but  slowly,  and 
the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  needed  is 
yet  a  long  way  from  being  secured.  But  it 
will  come  in  time,  and  meanwhile  the  Misses 
Blackwell,  the  euergetio  founders  of  the 
<^11^S^  S^  01^  braTcly  with  what  they  have. 
After  the  lecture  given  in  the  Spring  of  1 867  by 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  most  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  college  fund,  which  now 
amounts  to  over  twenty-six  thousand  dollars, 
generously  withdrew  the  condition  obliging 
the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  be 
raised  before  their  subscription  could  be 
called  for,  and  paid  in  their  donations.  The 
sum  thus  paid  in  amounted  to  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  was  determined  to 
use  the  interest  of  it  in  establishing  a  pre- 
paratory class.  This  was  formed  hi  the  Spring, 
and  was  attended  by  eight  ladies.  The  need  of 
thorough  instruction,  the  trustees  say,  is  very 
great  Despite  the  difficulties  in  their  way, 
the  number  of  women  engaged  In  the  study 
of  medicine  is  very  great ;  it  is  impoedble  to 
prevent  their  practismg,  and  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility for  their  defective  education,  and 
fbr  the  mistakes  that  they  may  make  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession,  must  finally  rest 
with  those  who  have  ungeneroosly  shat  In 
their  faces  the  doors  of  the  places  where  they 
might  have  been  taught 


NOTE. 

The  editorial  notes  to  the  article  in  our  November  number,  With  the  XunB,  have  been  ob- 
jected to  by  some  of  our  Roman  Catholic  critics,  one  of  whom  sends  us  a  courteous  letter,  of 
some  length,  pointing  out  certain  alleged  errors  on  our  part. 

The  article  in  question,  interesting  as  it  was,  contained  some  statements  which  this  magasine 
could  not  honestly  adopt  as  its  own,  and  therefore  it  was  needful  to  say  so  much  to  onr  readers. 

Our  Catholic  friends  seem  to  think  that,  though  we  give  them  all  the  benefit  of  what  the  text 
of  the  article  said  in  their  favor,  we  are  illiberal  or  unjust  because  we  venture  to  doubt  onr  con- 
tribator's  accuracy  on  the  point  referred  to. 

A  polemical  controversy  is  not  a  part  of  our  programme.  This  magazine  aims  at  a  fair  state- 
ment of  facU  on  all  subjects  of  intelligent  interest  Whenever  our  facts  are  not  faeUf  we  an 
glad  to  have  them  corrected. 

The  letter  referred  to— received  too  late  for  this  number — will,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  ap- 
pear in  our  next. 


Postscript. — We  find  that  the  article  on  the  Literature  of  the  Coming  Controvert^  in  the 
present  number  is  calculated  to  leave  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  publications  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  We  are  glad  to  learn  (though  too  late  to  correct  the  article  itself;, 
that  the  books  referred  to  by  our  contributor  have  not  been  printed  by  that  Society  for  several 
years,  and  that  those  of  Maria  Monk,  and  S.  D.  Smith,  were  never  published  or  endorsed  by  the 
Society. 
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THE  ASS  IN  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 


Thb  most  exemplary  beast  familiar  to 
my  childhood  was  an  ass.  Perhaps  the 
&ct  of  his  being  unique  in  the  neigh- 
boriiood  and  the  only  creature  quite 
gJTen  Up  to  juvenile  control,  may  haye 
quickened  observation ;  but  his  conduct 
compared  so  favorably  with  all  the 
other  animals  around  us,  that  we  deemed 
the  stories,  recorded  in  our  play-books, 
of  the  donkey ^s  lack  of  sagacity,  as  fabu- 
lous in  a  double  sense.  The  pony  used 
to  stand  on  his  hind-legs  whenever  he 
heard  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  to  the 
extreme  terror  of  the  ladies  of  the  fami- 
ly; the  marc  shied  at  every  sheep  and 
wheelbarrow ;  the  dogs  yelped  at  night, 
ttd  were  in  scrapes  all  day ;  the  turkey- 
cock  flew  at  every  body ;  the  bull  fright- 
ened and  the  goat  ran  away  from  us ; 
hot  Jack  minded  his  own  business,  let 
ns  torment  him  without  a  sign  of  irrita- 
tion, was  content  with  the  humblest  and 
most  casual  fare,  was  our  patient  com- 
PMiion,  our  servant,  and  pastime,  and 
<Hjy  by  an  occasional  rush  after  an  im- 
pertinent chicken,  or  a  prolonged,  dis- 
cordant bray,  ever  transgressed  the  pro- 
prieties. He  was  born  in  one  of  the 
West  India  islands,  and  brought  home 
Ijy  one  of  our  relatives  for  his  crippled 
lather  to  ride  to  and  from  college — a 
Mrrice  he  faithfully  performed  until 
^  academic  course  was  finished ;  be- 


sides enabling  his  grateful  master  to 
make  excursions  to  the  White  Mount- 
ains— a  recreation  otherwise  impossi- 
ble, owing  to  his  infirmity.  The  first 
quality  noticeable  in  this  donkey  was 
his  imperturbable  good-nature:  he 
never  used  teeth  or  hoof  offensively; 
sometimes  he  slipped  fVom  under  us, 
gave  a  little  leap,  as  if  in  fun,  and  tlien 
stood  quietly  to  let  us  mount  again :  he 
seemed  absolutely  insensible  to  stripes ; 
they  never  quickened  his  pace  or  elicit- 
ed a  moan.  The  only  way  to  reach  his 
nervous  system  and  stimulate  him  to 
accelerated  motion,  was  to  tickle  him 
l^tween  the  shoulders  with  the  end  of  a 
stick.  Perhaps  this  absence  of  sensi- 
tiveness was  the  secret  of  his  equanimi- 
ty ;  but  to  us  he  seemed  a  bom  philoso- 
pher, in  tranquil  endurance  and  limited 
wants.  Equally  indifferent  to  a  caress 
or  a  word  of  praise  as  to  reproach  and 
castigation,  Jack  seemed  to  have  at- 
tained the  acme  of  poco-curantifim ;  his 
indifference  to  the  appeals  of  vanity 
was  sublime;  his  superiority  to  the 
trials  of  life,  stoical ;  he  had  apparently 
"  flung  away  ambition,"  and  learned  the 
art  of  expecting  little,  so  as  never  to  be 
disappointed.  Self-possessed,  demure, 
above  the  wounds  of  self-love,  and  de- 
void of  epicurean  tastes,  frugal  and 
submissive,  he  went  through  his  task 
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or  amnscment  with  an  equal  temper. 
Blood  and  judgment  were  rarely  com- 
miugled  in  him ;  he  gave  no  trouble  ex- 
cept wben  the  bars  were  left  down  or 
the  g&Ui  open,  when  perhaps  he  wan- 
dered off  a  few  furlongs,  but  with  no 
purpose  of  evasion,  merely,  as  it  were,  in 
an  abstract  mood.  We  took  him  with 
us  to  the  woods,  on  fine  summer  days, 
carrying  our  lunch  in  a  basket,  and  rode 
home,  sometimes  three  at  a  time,  on  liis 
strong  back.  The  whacks  we  gave  him 
resounded  vainly,  and  the  pats  were  re- 
ceived with  total  unconcern ;  lie  let  us 
have  our  way  with  magnanimous  docil- 
ity, and  took  the  good  and  ill  of  life 
with  a  kind  of  asinine  complacency, 
never  becoming  excited  at  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  weather  or  the  caprice  of  poor 
bipeds,  and  exhibiting  no  special  zest 
for  herbage,  bran,  or  apples ;  but  munch- 
iug  each  as  if  the  fastidious  indulgence 
of  appetite  was  beneath  his  considera- 
tion. He  was  absolutely  without  malice 
and  not  destitute  of  humor ;  there  was 
no  pride  in  him  and  no  aspiration,  but 
there  was  a  meekness  and  fidelity  and 
an  uncomplaining  hardihood,  against 
which  the  "  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune  "  rattled  innocuous.  It 
was  a  sad  day  when  the  drover  called 
to  take  Jack  away  to  the  West ;  he  bore 
the  transfer  with  characteristic  forti- 
tude, and  was  driven  through  the  town 
to  which  his  master  had  gone  to  prac- 
tise law,  on  puri)ose  to  give  him  a  fare- 
well look  at  his  faithful  carrier,  whose 
services  he  no  longer  needed.  Jack 
made  no  display  of  sentiment  on  the 
occasion,  not  even  when  his  old  friend 
clipped  a  tuft  of  hair  from  his  mane  to 
keep  as  a  memorial.  To  us  juveniles 
no  relic  was  needed.  Jack  lived  in  our 
remembmnce,  as  justifying  the  eulogi- 
um  contained  in  a  rare  and  quaint 
tract,  published  nearly  tliree  centuries 
ago,  and  entitled  "  The  Noblenesse  of 
the  Assc,"  wherein  it  is  written : 

"  He  rcfuBCth  no  burthen  ;  he  ^es  whither 
he  is  sent,  without  anj  contradiction.  IIo  lifts 
not  his  footc  ap^inst  any  one ;  ho  bytes  not ; 
he  is  no  fugitive,  nor  malicious  oflTccted.  IIo 
doth  all  things  in  fj^d  sort,  and  to  his  liking 
that  hath  causo  to  employ  him." 


The  ass  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  East  and  patriarchal  life,  their  most 
ancient  legends,  domestic  economy,  and 
the  experiences  of  modem  Oriental  trav- 
el ,'  his  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  in- 
land Africa,  Kubia,  and  Abyssinia.  In 
the  schedule  of  Abraham's  possessiona, 
when  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  she- 
asses  are  noted ;  among  the  possessions 
of  our  neighbor  the  Decalogue  forbids 
us  to  covet,  is  his  ass ;  the  princes  and 
rulers  of  Judah  rode  thereon,  and  Moses 
is  said  to  have  proscribed  the  use  of 
horses,  because  of  their  unsuitableness 
to  the  country ;  Deborah  apostrophizes 
the  great,  "Ye  who  ride  on  white 
asses ;  "  and  in  the  story  of  Isaac's  sac- 
rifice, the  patriarch  is  described  as  rising 
early  in  the  morning  and  "  saddling  his 
ass ;  "  from  Balaam's  ass,  who  saw  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  and  stood  still  until 
his  master's  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
celestial  visitm,  long  apparent  to  the 
l)east  he  so  cruelly  smote,  to  the  ass^ 
foal  whereon  our  Saviour  rodo  into  Je- 
rusuloni  in  triumph,  the  animal  most 
despised  by  modem  civilization  figures 
benignly.  It  was  with  the  jawbone  of 
an  ass  that  Samson  crushed  his  foes; 
and  the  evidence  of  prosperity  of  the 
thirty  sons  of  Jair  of  Gilead,  cited  by 
the  sacred  historian,  is  not  only  that 
they  ruled  that  number  of  cities,  but 
rode  on  as  many  asses.  Doubtless  one 
reason  for  their  decadence  in  popular 
estimation  is  the  inferiority  of  the  breed 
in  Europe;  about  the  Tagus  and  Eu- 
phrates, where  they  yet  exist  in  a  wild 
state,  all  the  old  testimony  to  their 
llcetness  and  beauty  is  confimied.  Both 
the  church  and  classical  literature  illua- 
trate  the  traditional  worth  of  the  asa. 
The  Feast  of  Asses  was  founded  in  hon- 
or of  Balaam-s,  and,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  ])oth  Christian  legends  and  pa- 
gan ceremonies,  wherein  originated  the 
drama,  rehearsed,  in  quaint  pantomime, 
this  memorable  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  ass ;  Balaam  rodo  on  a  wooden 
ass,  the  clergy  walke<l  in  procession  in 
costumes  intended  to  represent  Moses. 
David,  the  prophets,  and  other  re- 
nowned Hebrews  and  Assyrians.  Ho- 
mer compares  Ajax  to  an  ass,  in  no  dc- 
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grading  sense,  as  whoever  has  seen  the 
wild  breed  of  the  Syrian  Mountains  can 
well  understand.    The  Persians  regard- 
ed it  as  a  brave  feat  to  run  one  of  them 
down  with  greyhounds.     Bassorah  is 
fiuned  for  its  excellent  breed ;   one  of 
the  best  now  is  at  Smyrna,  of  Asiatic 
origin,  and  in  Spain,  where  the  race  is 
caltiYatcd;     but   naturalists   maintain 
tliat  the  superior  kind  of  ass  comes  from 
stocks  which  were  not  the  progenitors 
of  those  known  commonly  as  the  don- 
key of  Europe.    Asses,  it  would  seem, 
have,  like  more  noble  animals,  their 
aiigtocmtic    exceptions;    but    though 
prized  in  countries  where  the  breeding 
of  moles  is  profitable,  so  great  is  the 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  ass,  that  ex- 
periments to  improve  the  race,  though 
ftiU  of  promise,  based  on  the  original 
qualities  of  the  animal  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, meet  with  little  or  no  cucourage- 
nent     How  have  the  mighty  fallen 
even  in  the  asinine  realm  1    Once  wor- 
ihippcd  as  a  sacred  creature,  cared  for 
with  exquisite  nurture,  the  favorite  of 
monarchs,  the  free  and  fleet  denizen  of 
moontiun  and  desert,  a  gift  for  princes, 
a  grace  of  courts,  and  pride  of  house- 
holds—the ass  is  now  the  drudge  of 
mendicants,   the  butt    of  gamins,  the 
Tagabond  of  animals,  the  contemned, 
bdabored,  overburdened  victim,  and  the 
•yncmym  for  imbecility  and  obstinacy 
in  the  human  species.      Only  in  the 
Orient  do  some  of  his  ancient  honors 
linger,  and  now  and  then,  in  Southern 
Europe,  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  origi- 
nal glory  of  the  tribe,  or  learn,  on  dizzy 
sommit  or  dreary  wild,  to  appreciate 
the  patient,  frugal,  sure-footed  creature^ 
who  bears  us  so  safely  where  no  other 
quadniped  could  pick  his  way  with- 
out a  stumble  or  keep  his  pace  without 
drooping. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  like  foreign 
travel  to  reconcile  us  to  asses,  and  that 
in  more  senses  than  one.  Who  that  has 
lefl;  Paris  behind  him,  on  a  Spring  day, 
and,  in  the  woods  of  Montmorency, 
when  grisette  and  paysan  have  bo- 
decked  themselves  for  a  feU  there, 
tracked  the  shady  paths  on  one  of  the 
poor  donkeys,  with  a  screaming  urchin 


belaboring  his  hindquarters,  amid 
laughable  tumbles,  and  the  retrograde 
or  stationary  moods  and  miifs  of  the 
martyred  little  beast; — who  that  has 
gone,  on  many  an  afternoon,  leagues 
into  the  desert,  to  see  a  pyramid  or  ruin, 
carried  thither  and  back  by  the  slen- 
der and  sure  feet  of  a  Cairo  jackass ;  or 
wound  through  aloc-hedgcs  and  fra- 
grant and  flowery  shrubs,  bestriding  a 
large  and  lusty  Sicilian  sommaro, — and 
has  not  ctme  to  regard  the  animal  as 
one  of  Nature*s  most  apt  and  kindly 
provisions,  whereby  sandy  level,  stony 
ridge,  and  tropical  umbrage  can  be 
threaded  without  fatigue — where  car- 
riage-roads are  impracticable,  and  a 
horse  useless  ?  Not  only  as  ministering 
to  our  own  convenience  and  comfort, 
but  as  affording  diversion,  docs  the  ass 
agreeably  figure  in  the  reminiscences  of 
travel.  He  is,  says  an  acute  observer,  a 
real  humorist  among  animals,  as  witness 
his  gravity  after  disburdening  himself 
of  his  rider — the  external  solemnity 
with  which  he  enjoys  a  jest,  with  a  ma- 
licious twinkle  of  the  eyes  and  a  thrust- 
ing of  the  nose  between  his  fore-feet. 

A  few  years  since  a  donkey-show  was 
opened  in  London,  imder  high  auspices, 
both  noble  and  ecclesiastical ;  the  osten- 
sible object  of  which,  besides  gratifying 
popular  curiosity,  was  to  induce  an 
amelioration  in  the  breed  if  not  a  re- 
versal of  traditional  judgment  of  asses. 
This  laudable  design  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  frustrated  by  the  brutal  manner 
in  which  a  donkey-race  was  conducted. 

One  fact  was  brought  out  by  a  more 
humane  experiment — that  delicacy  of 
palate,  or  at  least  what  is  called  a  sweet 
tooth,  is  exceptional  with  the  ass,  al- 
though the  author  of  **  Tristam  Shandy" 
was  proved  not  the  romancer  he  was 
suspected  of  being.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness : 

"A  gentleman,  armed  with  a  bag  of  macor 
roons,  tested,  as  he  said,  Steme^s  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  by  ofiering  a  portion  of  bis 
sweet  cargo  to  each  donkey  in  turn  ;  ten  ani- 
mals rejected  his  ofiering  with  such  placid 
scorn,  that  a  bystander  might  be  excused  if  he 
had  set  down  the  famous  passage  in  the  ^  Sen- 
timental Journey,'  as  what  Mr.  Burchcll  would 
have  called  '  Fudge.'    Lady  CcciVa  ^tvo'wXitXV 
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sniffed  at  the  macaroon,  as  if  it  would  not 
mind  eating  it,  had  the  proposed  donor  been  a 
ladj ;  Miss  Garton's  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  gazed  at 
it,  as  if  iu  solemn  cogitation  as  to  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  baked  almonds ;  while  Mr.  Dry's 
Old  Tom  of  Oxford  and  the  Champion  of  Mr. 
Roberts  cocked  their  ears,  tossed  their  beads, 
and  frisked  their  tails,  as  if  to  indignantly  repu- 
diate the  story  that  a  donkey  could  be  grateful 
for  a  sweetmeat.  Steme*8  character  for  truth- 
fulness was  being  obviously  damaged,  as  ex- 
periment after  experiment  seemed  to  prore 
that  to  give  a  doi^ey  a  macaroon  was  about 
as  practicable  as  making  an  oyster  eat  beef, 
when  a  lad  came  by,  leading  an  ammol  of  hum- 
bier  type.  *  Would  he  eat  a  little  sweet  bis- 
cuit ?  In  course  he  would — heMl  cat  any  thiu', 
he  will — 'ere  Jack ! '  and  the  morsel  was  de- 
voured and  Mr.  Yorick's  character  vindicated 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  This  was  the  win- 
ner of  the  first  donkey-race,  and,  as  far  as  we 
saw,  almost  the  only  animal  entered  who  nei- 
ther attempted  to  throw  his  rider,  or  who 
escaped  a  beating.' 


ty 


There  were  some  notable  specimens 
of  the  animal  exhibited  —  enough  to 
vindicate  the  vast  possibility  of  im- 
provement in  the  species.  Among  them, 
we  are  told,  was  a  white  Egyptian  don- 
key, exhibited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  shared  the  admiration  of  visitors 
with  the  beautiful  Spanish  donkey  and 
the  clever  -  looking  Barbary  animal. 
Some  little  disappointment  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  former  was  not  capari- 
soned in  the  jewelled  ornaments  he 
wore  when  presented  to  the  Prince  by 
the  Paclia  of  Egypt.  There  was  a  grave, 
and,  as  far  as  mane  went,  rather  goat- 
like animal,  whose  unaffected  dignity 
had  a  touch  of  pathos  in  it;  while  a 
Maltose  gelding  exhibited  a  vivacity, 
a  roguish  love  of  fW)lic,  which  went  far 
to  show  that  the  rule  as  to  asinine  pa- 
tience is  by  no  means  without  excep- 
tion. 

A  donkey  figures,  with  characteristic 
humor,  in  those  pensive  and  quaint  rec- 
ollections of  Christ's  Hospital  where- 
with Charles  Lamb  beguiles  us.  De- 
scribing his  school-tyrants,  he  speaks  of 
a  petty  Nero  who  "  nearly  starved  forty 
of  us,  with  exacting  contributions  to 
the  one  half  of  our  bread,  to  pamper  a 
young  ass,  which,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  with  the  connivance  of  the  nurse's 
daughter,  a  young  flame  of  his,  he  had 


contrived  to  smuggle  in,  and  keep  upon 
the  leads  of  the  ward,  as  they  called  our 
dormitories.  The  game  went  on  for  bet^ 
ter  than  a  week,  till  the  foolish  beast, 
not  able  to  fare  well,  but  he  must  cry, 
roastmcat,  happier  than  Caligula^s  min- 
ion, could  he  have  kept  his  own  counsel, 
— but  foolisher,  alas  I  than  any  of  Job 
species  in  the  fables,  waxing  fat,  and 
kicking,  in  the  fulness  of  bread,  one 
unlucky  minute,  would  needs  proclaim 
his  good  fortune  to  the  world  below ; 
and,  laying  out  his  simple  throat,  blew 
such  a  ramVhom  blast,  as,  toppling 
down  the  walls  of  his  own  Jericho,  set 
concealment  any  longer  at  defiance.** 
That  was  an  apt  albeit  a  profiloe  jest 
which  the  same  criticaLwag  uttered  in  re- 
gard to  Haydon's  ambitious  delineation 
of  the  triumphal  entry  into  the  Holy 
City,  when  he  said  the  ass  was  the  re- 
deemer of  the  picture.  In  more  felici- 
tous emanations  of  the  pencil,  especially 
among  the  old  masters,  there  are  memr 
orable  illustrations  of  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  wherein  this  humble  beast  is 
most  expressively  portrayed,  and  aflTordB 
a  harmonious  because  a  patriarchal  ac- 
cessory to  the  venerable  figure  of  Joaepih, 
the  virgin  beauty  of  Mary,  and  the  in- 
fant grace  of  the  child  Jesus.  In  mAth- 
ematical  science,  as  well  as  sacred  ut^ 
the  ass  has  a  place,  as  every  student 
knows  to  his  cost,  when  bafiled  by  the 
Pons  Asinorum. 

One  of  the  most  tedious  court-martiak 
in  our  naval  record  was  convened  to  try 
a  commodore  for  bringing  home  jack- 
asses in  a  national  ship;  any  other 
fVeight  would  have  been  comparatively 
innocent,  but  this  was  deemed  especially 
degrading,  and  many  were  the  jokes  at 
the  expense  of  the  officer  who  thus  filled 
up  his  decks  with  ignoble  beasts,  and 
allowed  the  national  anthem  and  the 
national  salute,  in  foreign  seas,  to  min- 
gle with  the  bray  of  donkeys.  Indeed, 
such  is  the  low  estimation  in  which  the 
ass  is  held  in  our  day,  and  away  from 
the  region  where  he  best  fiourishcs,  that 
it  is  difficult  for  human  beings  to  asso- 
ciate much  with  him  without  a  palpable 
loss  of  dignity ;  he  appeals  chiefly  to 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous.    "  Conldnt 
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joa  sing  a  comic  song  on  the  donkey's 
back?"  asked  Cnimmels  of  Nicholas 
Hickleby. 

From  Apuleus  to  ^sop,  fjx)m^Shake- 

^eare  to  La  Fontaine,  and  £rom  Sterne 

toIMckens,  the  ass  figures  cfTectiyely  in 

Htoratore :  perhaps  the  animal  kingdom 

affoirds  no  creature  more  suggestive  in 

uttiorBhip.     The  earliest  romance  of 

celebrity  (a.  d.  180)  is  the  "  Golden  Ass," 

lij  the  first-named  writer,  a  student  of 

nstonic  philosophy  at  Athens ;  this,  as 

vdl  as  the  '*  Asinus  "  of  Lucan,  aimed 

to  satirize  hypocrisy  and  the  profligacy 

of  a  priestly  order,  specious  pretenders 

to  the  supernatural.      Bishop  Warbor- 

ton  argues,  in  his  *' Divine  Legation," 

that  its  object  was  to  contrast  paganism 

&vorably    vdth    Christianity;     others 

contend  that  it  is  suggestive  of  himian 

pn^ress.    This  ancient  allegory  was  the 

predecessor  of  countless  fables,  wherein 

Ac  asB  plays  a  conspicuous  part.   Many 

of  them  are  current  in  proverbial  phi- 

loBophy ;  such  as,  the  ass  in  the  lion's 

ddn,  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  vdth 

the  cock  and  lion,  with  the  old  man, 

the  dog,  the  horse,  the  shadow,  relics, 

eating  thistles,  etc.    La  Fontaine  serves 

him  op  with  infinite  variety,  both  of 

otaatipn  and  m6ral  lessons ;  he  is  the 

hcst  lay-figure  to  drape  with  human 

shBordities,  the  most  apposite  animal 

whereby  to  illustrate  mortal  folly.    The 

fintasy  of  Shakespeare  finds  in  an  ass's 

head  the  most  grotesque  illusion  of 

lore'B  midsummer  dream : 

"Come  ait  theo  down  npon  this  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy, 
^  stick  musk-roses  iQ  thy  Mr,  largo  head, 
And  kiss  thy  &ir,  largo  ears,  my  geatlc  joy." 

The  sting  of  passion^s  recoil  he  makes 
the  consciousness  of  being  made  "  egre- 
gbndy  an  ass ; "  and  "  write  me  down 
«i  ass  "  is  the  adjuration  of  ofllcial  ob- 
toseness.  The  adjectives  ho  applies  to 
'W)dify  the  term  are  significant ;  thus 
we  have  a  secure,  a  mad,  a  virtuous,  a 
^er,  a  Trojan,  a  valiant,  an  affection- 
ate, and  -a  preposterous  ass.  In  Parini's 
^imaU  Parlanti  he  is  an  important 
PO'wmage ;  and  how  the  vivacious  reiter- 
ation in  the  Barber  of  Seville  haunts 
the  memory — "  and  a  jackass  was  your 


fiither  I  *'  Titania  was  enamored  of  one, 
and  Orassus  is  said  to  have  laughed  only 
once  in  his  life,  and  that  was  at  an  ass 
eating  thistles ;  while  in  our  day  he  is 
the  central  figure  of  Guerrazzi^s  elabo- 
rate political  allegory. 

When  the  rhetorical  gave  place  to  the 
natural  school  of  poetry,  in  Britain,  and 
bards  went  back  to  tiie  simple  in  ex- 
pression and  the  elemental  in  life,  seek- 
ing to  reveal  the  charms  of  familiar 
things  and  to  show  that  the  humblest 
objects,  regarded  with  sympathy  and 
reverence,  had  in  them  some  benign  at- 
traction; while  Wordsworth  took  a 
pedlar  or  an  idiot-boy  for  his  hero,  and 
sung  of  childhood  and  "the  meanest 
thing  that  lives," — Coleridge  thus  apos- 
trophized a  young  ass : 

'*  Poor  littlo  foal  of  a  despiadd  race, 
I  love  the  languid  patience  of  thy  &oe. 
And  oft  with  gentlo  hand  I  give  thee  broad, 
And  dap  thy  rugged  coat  and  pat  thy  head. 
Do  those  prophetic  eyes  anticipate, 
Meek  cbild  of  misery,  thy  ftitTire  fitte  T 
The  starving  meal  and  all  the  thonsand  aobes 
*  Which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes ! ' " 

Whereupon  Byron,  in  his  fierce  attack 
on  the  minstrels  and  critics  of  the  (Jay, 
declares,  as  the  consummation  of  his 
satire,  that  none 

'*  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpfss 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass." 

How  aptly,  in  the  peerless  romance 
of  Cervantes,  the  ass  plays  his  part; 
though  Don  Quixote  doubted  if  such 
an  animal  were  admissible  in  knight- 
errantry,  to  him  we  owe  the  memorable 
episode  of  "  The  Brayers ; "  and  Sancho's 
lament  for  Dapple  is  characteristic  of  that 
unaspiring  squire's  selfish  affection ;  for 
though  he  refuses  the  Don's  pecuniary 
consolation,  and  calls  his  deceased  ass 
the  child  of  his  bowels  and  the  joy  of 
his  children,  the  true  reason  of  his  osten- 
tatious lamentation  comes  out  at  last, 
when  he  says,  "  thou  wert  the  envy  of 
my  neighbors,  the  relief  of  my  burdens, 
and  lastly  the  half  of  my  maintenance, 
for  with  the  six-and-thirty  maravedis 
I  earned  every  day  by  thy  means,  I  have 
half  supported  my  family."  Thus  was 
Sancho  unchivalric  and  material  in  his 
grief,  which,  therefore,  is  in  entire  con- 
trast to  that  described  in  Stetn^^a  c\i«k\>- 
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ter,  in  the  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  of 
the  "Dead  Ass,"  so  unwarrantably 
sneered  at  by  Thackeray.  There  was 
sentiment  in  the  old  man's  sorrow ;  and 
that,  when  genuine,  should  protect  even 
grief  for  a  defunct  donkey  from  scorn. 
The  ass,  he  said,  "  he  was  assured  loved 
him ;  and,  upon  this,  told  them  a  long 
story  of  his  mischance  upon  the  passage 
of  the  Pyrcnean  Mountains,  which  had 
separated  them  from  each  other  for 
three  days,  during  which  time  the  ass 
had  sought  him  as  much  as  he  had 
sought  the  ass,  and  they  had  scarce  eat- 
en or  drunk  till  they  met ; " — which 
explanation  justifies  and  gives  pathos 
to  tlie  tableau  of  the  poor  and  aged 
wanderer  fumbling  at  the  bridle,  with 
the  untastcd  bread  in  his  hand,  by  the 
roadside,  where  the  faithful  brute,  com- 
panion of  his  wearisome  journey,  had 
lain  down  and  died.  Indeed,  the  au- 
thor of  "  Tristam  Shandy  "  is  associated 
with  the  poor  animal  he  eulogizes,  not 
less  by  this  moving  wayside  picture 
than  another,  when  he  was  stox)pcd  at 
the  gate  of  Lyons  by  the  ]X)or  ass,  who 
"  had  just  turned  in,  with  a  couple  of 
large  panniers  on  his  back,  to  collect 
eleemosynary  turnip-tops."  The  keenest 
satire  pointed  at  Yorick  was  the  epi- 
grammatic turn  Byron  gave  to  Wal- 
pole's  careless  assertion  of  Stcmc^s  filial 
neglect,  that  he  "  preferred  a  dead  ass 
to  a  living  mother ;  "  a  slander  his  last 
biographer  efiectually  dispels  by  the 
logic  of  facts.  But  if  donkeys  innocent- 
ly poisoned  the  shafts  of  ridicule  for 
their  best  eulogist,  they  also  mitigated 
his  life-long  sufferings  as  an  invalid; 
for  at  Toulouse,  we  are  told,  he  "  put 
himself  on  a  course  of  asses'  milk  three 
times  a-day,  and  began  to  get  strong 
again." 

The  ass  figures  in  literature  to  "  adorn 
a  tale  "  as  well  as  to  "  point  a  moral." 
Copperfield's  good  but  eccentric  aunt 
long  found  diurnal  excitement  in  rout- 
ing the  intrusive  donkeys  from  her 
premises ;  and  the  modem  French  writ- 
ers have  exhausted  their*  ingenuity  in 
making  one  the  stock-piece  of  their  ro- 
mances. To  say  nothing  of  that  pro- 
found  analytical    novel    of    Balzac's, 


wherein  the  encroachments  of  pleasure- 
seeking  upon  vitality  are  measured  ,by 
the  portentous  shrinking  of  the  pecM  de 
chag^rin — an  article  whose  choicest  vari- 
ety is  made  from  ass-skin — ^we  haye 
JjAne  de  M,  Martin^  the  amusing  story 
of  an  artist  who  comes  to  work,  ineoQ' 
nito^  in  a  provincial  village,  on  an  his- 
torical picture,  the  progress  of  which 
had  been  seriously  interrupted  by  the 
dissipations  of  Paris ;  and  who  brings 
with  him  a  favorite  donkey  to  make 
excursions  with,  which  is  attended, 
much  to  his  disgust,  by  the  apothecary 
of  the  town,  runs  off,  and  is  pursued  by 
the  artist  and  his  friends,  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  inhabitants  at  midnight ; 
while  propriety  is  still  farther  scandal- 
ized by  the  artist  galloping  on  the  same 
animal  to  the  depot,  with  what  seems 
a  woman,  but  turns  out  a  mannikin,  em- 
bracing him  on  the  crupper, — ^these  cir- 
cumstances, exaggerated  by  gossip,  be- 
ing mixed  up  with  the  adventures  of  a 
fair  Parisian  widow,  who  visits  the  paint- 
er, and  are  thus  made  the  nucleus  of  the 
most  diverting  conjectures,  disputes, 
slanders,  and  scenes,  such  as  only  a 
Gallic  wdt  could  eliminate  from  such 
materials.  Ijllutoire  d^un  Ane  is  one  of 
tlie  favorite  juvenile  books  of  the  day ; 
and  Jules  Janin  made  his  d^ut  in  liter- 
ature, by  grouping  around  this  animal 
the  details  of  the  horrible  in  the  Bocdil 
perversions  of  Paris,  beginning  with  m 
happy  and  beautiful  child,  Avith  a  docfla 
donkey  for  a  playmate,  in  the  midst  of 
rural  charms,  and  thence  conducting 
her,  the  victim  of  modem  civilizafion, 
through  all  the  phases  of  vice,  prison, 
morgue,  and  scaflbld,  with  L'Ane  Mart 
for  his  title,  and  parallel  fhte  and  figure. 
But  the  most  elaborate  of  these  French 
illustrations  of  the  asinine  in  natural 
history,  literature,  and  moral  philosophy, 
is  the  Coups  de  Pied  de  VAne,  by  Au- 
gustc  Joltrois.  Herein  the  ass  gives  us 
his  autobiography,  and  vindicates  his 
race.  His  successive  owners  are  briefly 
described,  and  their  respective  preten- 
sions to  superiority  over  him  satirically 
analysed.  The  famous  deeds  of  his 
kind  are  celebrated,  and  human  preju- 
dice against  the  species  is  proved  to 
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irise  firom  wounded  self-love.  The  in- 
dex of  proper  names,  cited  in  this  vol- 
ume,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  import- 
ance of  tfae  ass :  fromr  Archimedes  to 
B^ranger,  from  Virgil  to  Boileau,  from 
Cicero  to  Victor  Hugo,  from  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  to  Jean  D^Arc,  from  Macchi- 
aTelli  to  Alfred  de  Musset,  from  Plutarch 
to  Voltaire,  it  appears  that,  directly  or 
indinctly,  for  illustration  or  sarcasm, 
lit  or  wisdom,  sense  or  sentiment,  the 
aa  is  indispensable ;  this  one,  at  least, 
prares  himself  tin  dne  savant^  and  it  is 
sot  without  reason  that  he  thanks  For- 
tune, at  the  close,  that  he  was  bom  an 
ass,  when  he  might  have  been  a  man. 
He  was  a  native  of  Montmorency,  which 
be  calls  the  paradis  des  dues,  et  aum  celui 
det  grisettes.  There  his  first-bom  died, 
and  he  was  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  he  escaped  the  sad  destiny  of  his 
species,  and  might  have  had  for  his  epi- 
tqth,  Ch-</U  nn  dne  qui  n*a  pas  connu  le 
libm.  He  refers  to  the  time  when  his 
ancestry  were  honored  in  the  world; 
qootes  the  rare  book  of  Heinsius  (1629), 
LwM  Asini,  whose  only  defect  is,  that, 
if  mach  read  by  asses,  it  might  render 
them  vain  like  men.  He  alludes  to  the 
historical  fact  that  when  Tiberas  ac- 
companied Bacchus  in  his  expedition  to 
the  Indus,  he  was  mounted  on  an  ass ; 
to  the  Pite  de  VAne,  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Flight  of  the  Holy 
Family  into  Egypt ;  to  the  legends  of  the 
Orient,  the  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
ind  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
to  establish  the  original  distinction  and 
prosperity  of  his  now  abject  race ;  ho 
wdtea  a  popular  song,  which  no  ass  of 
Brittany  can  hear  without  becoming 
homesick ;  and  alludes  to  a  Paris  jour- 
Dai,  published  only  a  fow  years  ago,  un- 
^  the  name  of  VAne  Savant,  and  to 
tt  unfinished  work  of  Balzac,  entitled, 
^hide'Ane  d  V  Usage  des  Animaux  qui 
^knt  parvenir  atix  Homieurs;  and  de- 
dares  that  of  all  the  animals,  with  the 
ttception  of  the  dog,  the  ass  has  given 
^  name  to  the  greatest  number  of 
I^Mits.  He  reminds  us  that  in  his  fable 
of  the  Animavx  malades  de  la  Peste,  La 
Fontaine  gives  a  resume,  in  a  few  verses, 
of  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  ass 


— fully  vindicating  his  superior  claims. 
His  vein  in  this  spijtited  defence  and 
special  plea,  is  not  only  graphically  nar- 
rative and  gravely  historical,  but  some- 
times humorous.  "  11  est  bien  naturel," 
he  says,  "  que  Ton  fasse  du  chagrin  avcc 
la  peau  de  Fane.  Le  pauvre  bete  est 
assez  en  fonds  pour  cela ; "  and  he  mod- 
ifies the  force  of  his  covps  de  pied  against 
mankind  by  this  magnanimous  conces- 
sion :  ^'  Ches  nous  auti-es  animaux,  la 
racune  ne  fait  jamais  tort  d  la  v^rit6. 
Je  serai  done  juste  pour  Thomme. 
Quand  11  s'est  convert  la  t^te  de  la  peau 
du  castor,  le  cou  de  la  sole  du  ver,  la 
poitrine,  les  bras,  et  Ics  jambes  do  la 
laino  du  mouton,  les  mains  de  la  peau 
du  chevrcau,  les  pieds  du  cuir  boeuf;- 
quand,  enfin,  11  a  eu  Tesprit  de  cacher 
son  corps  sous  des  depouilles  de  b6tes, 
riiomme  ne  fait  pas  encore  trop  mau- 
vaise  figure." 

The  admirable  physical  qualities  of 
the  ass,  as  stated  by  naturalists,  are  the 
best  evidence  of  his  economical  value. 
These  are  a  rough,  shaggy  coat,  adapt- 
ed to  every  change  of  weather,  short 
and  stiff  postern  joints,  and  hard,  solid, 
upright  hoofs,  which .  make  him  almost 
incapable  of  lameness,  and  the  most 
sure-footed  of  animals  on  diflcult  moun- 
tain-passes; extraordinary  length  of 
ears ;  the  mark  of  a  cross  on  his  back, 
which  is  a  traditional  symbol,  some 
ascribing  it  to  the  fact  that  Christ  en- 
tered Jerusalem  "on  an  ass's  foal;" 
others,  to  the  ancient  use  of  the  animal 
by  the  Jewish  kings ;  while  a  third  in- 
terpretation regards  it  as  a  token  of  the 
creature's  humility.  In  color,  gray, 
mouse-tinted,  or  black ;  in  size,  varying 
according  to  breed ;  his  bray  is  the  most 
shrill  and  prolonged  discord;  and  ho 
subsists  on  a  quarter  of  the  food  re- 
quired for  a  horse,  and  carries  burdens 
over  places  where  that  noble  animal 
would  break  down.  The  milk  of  asses 
is  of  remedial  virtue,  and  was  valued  as 
a  cosmetic  by  the  belles  of  antiquity. 
A  tufted  tail  is  characteristic.  In  Cen- 
tral Asia  there  are  innumerable  troops 
of  wild  asses,  that  migrate  from  north 
to  south,  according  to  the  season.  Cu- 
vier  says  their  rough  voice  is  caused  b'j 
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two  peculiar  cavities  at  the  bottom  of 
the  larynx.  Though  indifferent  as  to 
food,  the  ass  is  particular  about  water, 
and  will  only  drink  that  which  is  clear. 
Ill  his  primitivo  state  he  is  of  a  milky 
whiteness,  vivacious,  and  with  wavy 
hair  along  the  dorsal  line,  soft,  woolly 
mane,  stands  higher  and  has  more  slen- 
der legs,  is  shy,  vigilant,  and  swift,  and 
fond  of  saline  and  bitter  plants.  All 
naturalists  declare  that  the  character 
of  the  ass  is  belied,  as  obdurate;  for 
that,  when  kindly  treated,  ho  is  as  do- 
cile as  a  dog  or  horse,  the  female  exces- 
sively fond  of  her  young,  and  both  sexes 
capable  of  great  attachment  to  owners. 
Another  curious  merit  has  been  signal- 
ized thus,  by  an  old  poet : 

**  Ono  other  gift  this  beast  hath  as  his  ownc, 
Wh<»rewith  tho  rest  oould  not  be  fomishdcl ; 
On  man  himselfo  the  same  was  not  bestownc : 
To  vit,  on  him  is  ne'er  engender^ 
Tho  hatofiiU  vermine  that  doth  tcaro  tho  skin, 
And  to  the  bode  [body]  doth  mako  his  passage  iD." 

Late  experiments  in  France  seem  to 
establish  tho  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the 
ass,  as  human  food,  is  both  palatable 
and  nutritious.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  it  was  made  popular  as  an 
edible  in  Ilome,  by  Majcenas ;  and 
Virgil  describes  the  hunting  of  the  ani- 
mal, in  a  wild  state,  among  the  old 
Romans,  as  game.  This  contemned 
meat  was  highly  nHished  by  Dupray, 
the  minister  of  Francis  I. — a  corpulent 
ho?i-^kant.  Pliny  says  that  the  bl'#od- 
of  the  ass  was  deemed,  by  the  ancients, 
a  specific  for  insanity.  "  CY'tait,"  com- 
placently declares  the  autobiographical 
ass  we  have  already  cited,  "  c'otait,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  de  la  sagesse  liquide  qui  Ton 
faisait  boire  au  malade.^'  Flutes  made 
of  ass-bones  were  valued,  of  old,  for 
their  sonorous  quality. 

Kor  has  ho  lacked  eulogists  among 
humane  observers :  "  Not  master  of  very 
shining  qualities,"  says  the  Abbe  La 
Pluche,  **  he  enjoys  those  that  are  very 
solid ;  his  voice  is  not  melodious,  nor 
his  air  and  manners  lively;  of  mild 
and  modest  countenance,  not  showy  and 
eager  like  tbe  horse,  he  is  simpler  and 
unaffected ;  his  pace  is  uniform ;  he  is 
l)ersevering  without  ostentation ;  ho  is 
satisfied  with  little ;  never  squeamish ; 


when  forgotten,  ho  expostulates  with  a 
pathetic  bray,  and  patiently  awaits  the 
arrival  of  a  Uttlo  bran  or  a  few  withered 
leaves.  Ho  resembles  those  people  who 
are  naturally  heavy  and  pacific,  whose 
understanding  and  capacity  are  limited, 
and  who  proceed  in  tho  same  track, 
without  discomposure,  and  complete, 
with  a  positive  air,  whatever  they  hayo 
once  undertaken ; "  from  which  descrip- 
tion we  may  safely  infer  that  the  ass  is 
a  thorough  conservative. 

"  How  trusty,  when  you  come  to  a 
steep,  rocky  place,"  says  a  grateftil  tray- 
eller,  "  they  put  their  steady  little  feet 
exactly  in  the  right  spot,  and  carry  you 
safe ;  but  on  free  roads  nibble  at  grass, 
and  amuse  themselves,  careless  of  their 
riders ;  "  a  philosophic  proceeding  that 
shows  donkey  discrimination  between 
business  and  pleasure,  and  the  time  and 
place  for  each.  "  L'ane,"  says  About, 
^^  est  moins  d<!'grad6  en  Orient  que  chez 
uoui^.  Les  Anes  d^aujourd'hui  sont 
braves  petits  b^tes  qui  ont  le  pied  sur, 
qui  galopeut  au  besoin  et  qui  font  dix 
lieues  par  jour  lorsqu'il  leur  jJlait."  In 
other  words,  they  are  capable  but  capri- 
cious— a  combination  not  rare  among 
much  higher  animals. 

"  L'ane,"  says  George  Sand,  "  est  sage 
et  plcin  de  raisonnements.  No  animal 
enjoys  such  constant  health.  He  never 
blushes  for  his  race,  but  is  proud  there- 
of. Ho  has  not  only  to  bear  the  physi- 
cal burdens  imposed  by  man,  but  the 
moral  weight  of  his  follies,  of  which 
fable  makes  him  the  invariable  victim. 
His  two  most  ridiculed  defects — long 
ears  and  a  dissonant  bray— are  the  pro- 
visions of  Nature,  whereby,  in  his  native 
wilderness,  he  heard  his  enemies  afar 
off,  and  gave  shrill  notice  thereof  to  his 
distant  comrades."  Buflfon's  portrait  of 
him  is  as  tender  as  it  is  graphic ;  he 
notes  his  lack  of  nurture  and  education, 
and  cites  his  virtues  with  naive  empha- 
sis. "L'anc  castillan,"  says  Th(;ophiIe 
Gautier,  "a  la  mine  philosophique  et 
deliborce;  il  comprend  qu'on  ne  pent 
so  passer  de  lui ;  il  est  de  la  maison,  il  a 
vu  Don  Quichotte  et  so  flatte  de  descen- 
dro  en  droite  ligne  du  celebre  grison  de 
Sancho  Pau9a."    To  children  the  ass  is 
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a  safe  mount ;  they  fall  not  far  when 
dipping  from  his  back ;  ho  is  theiv  most 
serriceablc  and  amnsing  brute  ally 
and  companion.  Maitre  Aliborou,  the 
anther  of  Les  Coups  de  Pied  d/un  Ane, 
deprecates  the  juvenile  ingratitude 
iHdch  repays  their  docility  with  blows, 
and  recommends  such  er{fanU  Urrihles  to 
team  compassion  by  reading  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  S^gor's  Memoires  Wun  Ane, 
As  the  American  traveller,  for  the  first 
time,  enters  a  Continental  town — in 
Kormandy,  for  instance, — the  most  novel 
dght  that  greets  him  is  a  number  of 
peaaant-women,  white-capped  and  sun- 
burnt, going  to  market,  with  their  meek- 
Iteed,  shaggy  donkeys  almost  hidden 
beneath  a  lofty  load  of  vegetables ;  it  is 
like  one  of  those  old  pictures  of  rustic 
life  which  the  Flemish  artists  finished 
np  "with  such  patient,  loving  hands. 
Thenceforth,  throughout  his  tour,  the 
ass  of  every  size  and  degree  of  vocation 
—from  panniered  drudge  to  household 
pet  and  excursionist's  victim — is  asso- 
ciated with  his  pilgrimage ;  now  slowly 
dimbing  an  Alpine  pass,  and  again 
taking  him  to  an  Egyptian  pic-nic; 
beside  the  Acropolis,  in  the  Roman 
Campagna,  along  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
orer  lava,  sand,  thyme,  turf,  ancient 
Wghway,  and  desolate  precipice;  by 
rains,  through  woods,  in  the  thorougli- 
fiffes  of  old  cities,  and  in  the  heart  of 
rani  scenes,  the  long-eared,  mouse-col- 
ored, diminutive  quadruped  has  his 
knmble  but  often  picturesque  place  and 
modest  use.  Every  rambler's  sketch- 
book commemorates  him ;  in  views  of 
VesQvius  and  drawings  of  the  Parthenon 
or  Paestum,  he  is  found  in  the  fore- 
jSround.  In  local  caricatures  he  is  in- 
dispensable ;  watch  him  from  a  distance, 
bearing  a  corpulent,  black-robed  priest 
or  olive-cheeked  peasant;  see  him  and 
tlong  line  of  his  tribe,  whose  "  badge 
is  Buflferance,"  winding  down  the  decliv- 
ity from  the  sulphur-mines  of  Girgenti 
to  the  sea,  with  two  yellow  slabs  bal- 
tnced  across  his  back;  or,  sleek  and 
Ittge,  with  the  long  legs  of  a  dilettante 
sportsman,  in  velvet  jerkin,  depending 
from  Ms  lusty  sides,  as  they  amble  forth 
from  city-gate  to  maremma.    At  Rome 


their  loads  are  enormous — a  huge  pile 
of  fagots,  or  hay,  that  conceals  every 
thing  but  the  donkey's  head  and  fore- 
feet— with  a  boy  on  top  I  It  is  the 
distinction  of  the  Roman  donkey  that 
he,  alone  of  four-footed  beasts,  is  privi- 
leged to  ascend  the  long,  spiral  path 
of  stone  and  brick  that  leads  from  the 
floor  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's — ^inva- 
lids availing  themselves  of  this  means 
to  attain  that  lolly  height  through 
a  labyrinth  of  marble  and  masonry. 
And  in  all  the  characteristic  by-way 
scenes  of  the  Old  World,  from  Paris  to 
the  Pyramids,  amid  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  ^gean, — at  Athens,  (Constanti- 
nople, Thebes,  Tripoli,  and  Jerusalem, 
— in  mart,  field,  highway,  and  secluded 
hills,  and  by  sea-side  and  desert, — ^in 
English  country-lanes  and  French  vil- 
lages and  Italian  cities — odd  specimens 
or  efficient  purveyors  of  the  race  are  a 
feature  of  the  local  landscape,  and  most 
abound  where  indigence,  antiquity,  and  . 
pastime  weave  their  motley  spells. 

There  are  two  delectable  aspects  of 
the  donkey  endeared  to  observant  trav- 
ellers. At  the  grape-season,  in  Athens, 
the  streets  are  full  of  them,  with  pan- 
niers overloaded  with  enormous  clus- 
ters  of  grapes — luscious  and  cheap. 
And  at  Sorrento,  how  smooth  and  sleek 
are  the  donkeys  I  when  driven,  as  is 
often  the  case,  by  handsome  peasant- 
boys,  who  walk  with  a  certain  easy 
dignity  beside  them,  the  picture  is  too 
charming  not  to  linger  in  the  memory, 
especially  as  the  surroundings,  which 
are  deliberately  surveyed  as  the  gentle 
animal  ambles  along,  abound  in  exqui- 
site shapes,  color,  and  tone. 

The  finest  ass  I  ever  saw  belonged  to 
mine  host  of  Catania ;  he  was  of  the 
Malta  breed,  among  which  are  found 
some  of  the  best  animals  of  the  species 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  English  pony,  symmet- 
rically formed,  of  a  beautiful,  gray  tint, 
and  so  well  groomed  and  fed  that  his 
hide  was  shining  and  soft.  His  eye 
was  expressive,  his  carriage  graceful, 
and,  used  exclusively  with  the  saddle, 
his  accoutrements  were  neat  wici  ^<&- 
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gant.  When  mounted  by  his  handsome 
master,  caparisoned  for  a.  day's  sport,  one 
could,  by  no  effort  of  imagination,  as- 
Bociat«  him  with  the  miserable  race  of 
which  he  was  so  aristocratic-looking  a 
member.  His  ordinary  pace  was  a  gen- 
tle amble — like  one  of  the  palfreys  or 
mules  once  ridden  by  church  dignitaries 
and  noble  ladies  in  England.  Highly 
valued  and  carefully  nurtured,  this  really 
fine  animal  exhibited  the  beauty,  docil- 
ity, and  cflBcicncy  which  attention  to 
breed  and  subsequent  care  may  secure 
even  among  the  degraded  donkey- 
tribe.  How  complacently  he  paced  the 
streets  of  that  old  insular  city,  and  how 
deftly  he  trod  among  the  black  heaps  of 
lava  in  its  enyirons  1  nibbling,  while  his 
owner  talked  with  a  stranger  by  the  road- 
side, at  the  tough  aloe-lcavcs  or  prickly 
pear,  holding  his  regular  gait  when  the 
volcanic  ashes  were  fctlock-dccp,  and 
standing,  with  an  air  of  pensive  pride, 
by  the  hramla  door.  He  had  never 
known  drudgery,  and  was  familiar  with 
his  master's  crib,  obedient  to  his  word, 
proud  of  his  ownershij).  He  moved 
among  his  diminutive  and  overburdened 
comrades  like  a  creature  of  a  higher 
order.  Tliere  was  something  equine  in 
his  aspect;  the  asinine  clement  was 
concentrated  in  his  ears — for  body  and 
bearing  had  none  of  the  humility  and 
neglected  roughness  of  the  average  ass ; 
nor  need  the  most  fastidious  cockney 
have  felt  any  sense  of  incongruity  in 
being  carried  beneath  the  balconies  of 
the  fair  Catanese  by  such  a  prosperous, 
pleasant,  and  superb  donkey. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  Saint  Antonio's 
Day  is  still  celebrated  with  unanimity ; 
the  /«'te,  sacred  to  the  animals,  when 
they  are  exempt  from  labor,  and  gather- 
ed together  to  receive  the  benediction  of 
the  church,  is  a  benign  anniversary  for 
tlie  ass,  who  alone  bears  the  sacred  sym- 
bol on  his  shoulders.  We  had  become 
BO  accustomed  to  festal  bells  in  Palermo, 
that  we  had  long  ceased  to  feel  curious 
as  to  their  special  significance;  and, 
accordingly,  our  artist-comrade  sallied 
out,  as  usual,  to  sketch  in  the  environs ; 
and  it  was  not  until  high  noon,  when 
we  also  went  forth,  that  the  absence  of 


all  four-footed  beasts,  and  the  gala-cos- 
tumes of  the  peasants  in  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  made  us  aware  that  the 
saint,  whose  protection,  of  old,  was  the 
substitute  for  our  modern  "  Society  for 
the  Prevent i(m  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,^ 
reigned  with  diurnal  ezclusiveness. 
Ascending  the  cathedral-steps,  we  gazed 
with  intere-t  upon  the  gay  crowds,  and 
marvelled  at  the  unwonted  and  impres- 
sive lapse  of  the  customary  sounds  of 
rattling  wheels,  clink  of  hoofs  and  har- 
ness, and  the  classic  oaths  of  the  JehnsL 
Far  down  the  vista  of  one  of  the  four 
thoroughfares,  which,  at  this  central 
point,  afford  such  a  fine  perspective  of 
the  Sicilian  metropolis,  a  single  head 
towered  above  the  moving  throng,  that 
seemed  concentrated  around  it.  Very 
slowly  it  approached,  and  very  loud 
grew  the  murmurs  of  the  irate  convoy ; 
for  h6re  was  an  arrogant  innovation,  a 
foreign  outrage — a  man  who  was  so 
irreverent  and  audacious  as  to  appear 
in  the  Toledo  mounted  on  an  ass,  of  all 
creatures  best  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  the  holiday  ;  besides  which,  a  muni- 
cipal law  was  violated — no  horse,  don- 
key, goat,  or  mule  being  allowed  to 
appear  then  and  there.  So  the  people 
scoffed  at  the  stranger,  threatened  him 
with  excommunication,  with  banish- 
ment, and  even  with  a  castts  Idli  throogli 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  he,  mean- 
while, not  comprehending  the  native 
dialect,  and  puzzled  at  the  storm  of  in- 
dignatiim  he  excited,  held  his  sketch- 
book aloft  as  a  shield,  spurred  the  don- 
key's sides  with  his  heels,  and  looked 
about  him  in  stolid  bewilderment,  as  if 
among  a  crowd  of  lunatics.  The  cdtua- 
tion  was  alarming,  but  to  us  it  soon 
became  irresistibly  comic,  when  we  rec- 
ognized our  errant  artist,  who  had,  "  as 
was  his  custom  of  nn  afternoon,"  re- 
turned from  his  morning's  work,  as  in- 
nocent as  the  beast  he  rode  of  any  eon- 
scious  sacrilege,  and  only  relieved  and 
enlightened  when  we  pulled  him  from 
his  lowly  scat,  and  the  conciliatory  ha- 
rangue of  a  friendly  native,  on  the 
church-steps,  pacified  the  furious  mob, 
who  led  away  tlie  ass,  so  nearly  defraud- 
ed of  his  holiday,  with  a  laugh  at  the 
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f$mtiere^$  mistake,  and  a  shont  of  tri- 
umph for  the  "  poor  foal  of  a  despised 


» 


noe. 

A  scene  not  less  humorous,  I  remcm- 
b»,  at  Florence.  Along  the  narrow 
square  of  the  Daomo,  whose  lofty  dome 
towers  so  grandly  above,  at  the  moment 
almost  deserted,  there  moved  the  most 
diminutive  of  donkeys,  attached  to  a 
little  cart,  like  a  child's  toy ;  and  be- 
side this  liliputian  "  turn-out  ^*  walked  a 
Ixoad-chested,  swarthy,  olive-eyed  peas- 
ant, six  feet  high,  erect  as  a  grenadier, 
witii  a  flower-decked,  broad-brimmed, 
peaked  hat,  a  long  beard,  and  a  coarse, 
lirown  mantle  thrown,  in  classic  folds, 
orer  his  brawny  shoulders ;  he  marched 
as  if  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  ever  and 
anon  waving  his  hand  with  a  regal  air, 
and  in  a  deep  base  voice  addressing  his 
fitUe  creeping  companion  with  a  solemn 
and  emphatic  atanti  I  It  was  the  most 
langfaable  contrast,  and  so  amusing  an 
oMbition  of  natural  language,  that 
people  stopped  and  smiled  at  the  un- 
oocsdous  egotist,  so  imperial  in  his  lord- 
ihip  over  the  smallest  conceivable  ass. 

A  Sclavonic  exile, — one  of  those 
anomalous  incarnations  of  savagery  and 
erudition  which  the  incongruities  of 
nodem  civilization  sometimes  produce, 
—was  accustomed,  pithily,  and  with  a 
wIm  emphasis,  to  indicate  his  contempt 
for  the  intelligence  of  those  who  op- 
posed him  in  argument,  by  exclaiming, 
**  7(nt  are  von  ass  !  "  His  limited  com- 
mand of  English  rendered  this  formula 
convenient,  and  those  intimate  enough 
with  his  habits  of  thought  to  under- 
iland  the  precise  meaning  he  attached 
there*©,  were  aware  that  it  implied — not 
a  normal,  but  a  casual  defect ;  he  would 
hiTe  shrunk  from  applying  the  terms 
**fool,"  or  "  idiot,"  for  it  was  not  a  per- 
manent lack  of  sense,  but  a  temporary 
lipae  of  understanding,  he  designed  to 
wgjjest.  There  was  more  philosophy 
than  politeness  in  the  reproach;  he 
sniply  recognized  the  asinine  element 
u  predominant  at  the  moment,  just  as 
the  wisest  men  will,  under  exceptional 
circnmstances,  acknowledge  they  talked, 
leted,  or  felt,  on  certain  unfortunate 
occasions,  like  an  ass.    Thus  the  name 


of  the  animal  itself,  though  identified 
with  silly  obstinacy,  implies  more  wil- 
ful than  absolute  fatuity ;  one  evidence 
whereof  is  the  common  recognition  of 
partial  asshood ;  the  dulness  of  percep- 
tion in  a  special  phase  of  the  mind — 
quite  diverse  from  complete  imbecility. 
Thus  wo  have  the  official,  sentimental, 
conceited,  pedantic,  critical,  bigoted, 
and  oracular  ass;  each  of  whom,  out- 
side of  this  form  or  trait  of  character, 
may  have  more  than  average  good 
sense.  It  is  on  this  account,  because 
of  the  coexistence  of  the  asinine  with 
the  rational,  that  the  former  hath  in  it  a 
humorous  zest.  Consider  the  relish 
which  folly  gives  to  Ufe ;  how  piquantly, 
sometimes,  it  serves  as  a  foil  to  wisdom ; 
how  indispensable  it  is  as  a  contrast  to 
the  correct  and  the  conventional;  and 
what  a  resource  it  thus  becomes  to  wit  1 
Half  the  vitality  of  English  humor, 
whether  incarnated  in  character  by 
Dickens,  evolved  in  a  metaphor  by  Sid- 
ney Smith,  sparkling  in  a  pun  of  Hood's, 
elaborated  in  a  quaint  essay  by  Elia,  or 
embodied  in  a  caricature  by  Punch — 
springs  directly  from  the  subtle  juxta- 
position of  sense  and  nonsense. 

Probably  the  author  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish biography  was  called  an  ass  every 
day  of  his  life ;  and  yet  reverence  for 
his  idol,  impossible  to  a  brighter  mind, 
was  the  inspiration  of  his  immortal  rec- 
ord. Poor  Goldsmith,  too,  with  those 
naive  ebullitions  of  vanity,  doubtless 
provoked  the  same  uncomplimentary 
epithet ;  and  yet  to  the  simplicity  of  his 
honest  heart  we  owe  the  grace  of  his 
style  and  the  purity  of  his  sympathies. 
Hazlitt  used  to  say  that  common-place 
people  "  attribute  the  height  of  abstrac- 
tion to  a  more  than  ordinary  stupidity." 
Not  only  do  human  foibles,  when  com- 
bined with  genius,  wear  an  asinine 
aspect,  but  Nature,  the  wisest  of  moth- 
ers, seems  to  provide  for  the  mind's  re- 
cuperative lapse  of  activity,  by  making 
it,  at  times,  lie  fallow  by  a  physical  ne- 
cessity. Dr.  Johnson  said  there  were 
moments  when  he  could  not  fix  his  at- 
tention sufficiently  to  recognize  the  hour 
on  a  dial-plate ;  Elia,  with  a  cold  in  the 
head,  could  not  distinguish  yea\  (toxEi 
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mutton ;  and  Madame  Roland,  in  a  let- 
ter to  a  Paris  fidend  fh>m  her  rustic 
home,  says,  "  I  am  ossifying  per  force." 
The  slowness  in  amelioration  and  the 
obstinacy  and  stolidness  of  John  Bull 
hare  an  asinine  character  eminently 
conservatiYc.  I  once  heard  an  American 
give  as  a  reason  for  occasional  visits 
to  England,  that  it  rested  his  hrain. 
"  Here,"  said  he,  "  every  one  is  on  the 
alert ;  you  hear  new  schemes  broached, 
new  ideas  advocated  daily;  tliere  the 
talk  is  so  conventional  and  slow,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  think."  Even 
the  most  gifted  and  wise  men  are  not 
always  ready-witted.  Bernard  Barton 
observes,  "  The  thing  you  might,  would, 
and  should  have  said  occurs  to  you  just 
a  little  too  late." 

The  asinine  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  amusing;  it  is  a  staple  of  the 
comedy  of  life.  "  The  cleverest  man," 
says  a  French  wit,  "may  often  be  in 
great  need  of  a  fooVs  society."  "No 
man,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "is  wholly 
sane."  "All-Fools'  Day,*'  says  Lamb, 
"  may  cheer  you,  and  the  fool  in  *  Lear ' 
make  you  wise  and  tolerant."  Indeed, 
the  great  interpreter  of  human  nature 
has  in  no  one  of  his  countless  triumphs 
shown  a  deeper  insight  into  life  than  in 
the  discriminating  use  of  the  fool,  in 
the  embodiment  of  qualities  "  necessary 
to  constitute  a  perfect  human  ass." 
Shallow,  with  his  "plentiful  lack  of 
wit,"  is  selfish;  Dogberry,  a  "judicial  im- 
potent;" Pistol,  "an  asinine  braggart;" 
while  the  ineffable  complacency  of  Mal- 
volio  makes  him  the  ideal  of  a  conceited 


ass.  Shakespeare's  fools  are  no  isolated 
and  superfluous  characters  in  the  play ; 
but  give  to  it,  here  unutterable  pathos, 
as  in  "  Lear ; "  there,  exquisite  contrast| 
as  when  Bottom  the  weaver's  coarse^ 
matter-of-fact  platitudes  intervene  with 
fairy  revels.  The  twilight  of  intelli- 
gence, in  his  peerless  creations,  is  an 
effective  background  to  the  radiance  of 
■passion  and  the  glow  of  thought. 
While  awestruck  or  fascinated  by  the 
grand  in  sorrow  or  the  beautiful  in  sen- 
timent, we  are  made  aware  of  the  ele- 
mental weakness  of  our  common  nature^ 
or  the  comic  antagonism  between  the 
material  facts  and  the  poetic  aspirationB 
of  humanity.  "Shakespeare's  yery 
clowns,"  it  has  been  said,  "are  tnua^- 
ccndcntal."  To  play  the  fool  is,  moze 
or  less,  the  lot  of  all ;  and  not  a  gift  or< 
grace  but  is  liable  to  asinine  perver- 
sion. "  He  that  meets  me  in  the  forest 
to-day,  shall  meet  no  wiseacre,  I  can 
tell  him."  Utter  incapacity  for  folly 
is  by  no  means  the  guarantee  of  sa- 
periority.  Charles  Lamb  declared  he 
never  made  a  friend  that  answered  or 
an  acquaintance  that  lasted,  without 
some  tincture  of  the  absurd  in  their 
characters.  "I  had  more  yearning  to- 
ward that  simple  architect,"  he  adds, 
"that  built  his  house  upon  the  sand, 
than  I  entertained  for  his  more  cantioiis 
neighbor;  I  felt  a  kindliness,  that  al- 
most amounted  to  a  tcndrey  for  thoes 
thoughtless  virgins.  I  venerate  an  hon- 
est obliquity  of  understanding,  and  love 
the  safety  that  a  palpable  hsdlucinatum 
warrants." 
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How  shall  we  settle  the  labor  ques- 
fbn?     This  seems   to  be  the   grand 
pozzle  of  the  day.     You  meet  it  in 
efery  newspaper  and  in  every  maga- 
zine ;  nor  was  it  driven  from  the  plat- 
fton  even  during  the  excitement  of  the 
iaie  political  campaign.    But  it  is  han- 
dled with  wonderful  caution.    It  is  in- 
deed a  little  amusing  to  notice  how  the 
philosophers  of  the  press  and  the  Icc- 
tme-room   are    staggered   and  dumb- 
founded by  it.    They  touch  it  so  gin- 
goly,  and  stare  at  it  so  agape,  that  you 
woold  think  the  old  Sphinx  himself 
bid  come  back  to  earth  to  bring  it,  and 
timatened  to  devour  them  if  they  should 
attempt  his  conundrum  and  fail  to  solve 
it  They  all  agree  that  it  is  a  mon- 
iker of  a  question,  new-sprung  upon  the 
vodd,  and  demanding  speedy  solution 
fima  some  quarter,  at  the  peril  of  a  uni- 
tomI  cataclysm  of  society.    Some  of 
tiioie  who  approach  the  subject  content 
tiiemselves  with  criticising  the  utter- 
ttees  of  the  travelling  reformers  who 
Hitter  and  live  upon  the  trade-unions ; 
wne  venture  to  point  to  cooperation  as 
a  probable  help  in  the  quandary ;  while 
A&wof  the  more  adventurous,  after  a 
praoising  preface,  strike  out  for  the 
^  water  of  the  subject,  soon  find  no 
bottom  to  their  feet,  get  scared,  bubble 
ttd  froth  a  little,  and  then  scuttle  back 
to  shore,  calling  upon  the  wise  men  of 
the  future  to  do  what  they  fear  to  under- 
take, or  find  to  be  beyond  their  strength. 
This  is  no  caricature ;  it  is  a  fair  repre- 
•Qrtation  of  the  way  this  subject  is  han- 
^  by  the  best  of  them,  from  the  news- 
PS^er-editor  and  the  weekly  essayist  to 
tbe  philosophers  of  the  quarterly  re- 
^^  and  even  IVIr.  Mill  himself. 

But  is  this  labor  problem  really  so 
profound  and  so  pressing  ?  There  cer- 
t*nlyisroom  at  least  to  doubt  it.  It 
^d  l)e  an  unexampled  thing  in  the 
"8tory  of  civilization,  that  a  social 
^Qtttion  so  difficult  of  solution,  and  yet 


so  imperiously  demanding  solution,  as 
this  is  represented  to  be,  should  sud- 
denly appear  in  full  stature,  or  appear 
at  all.  Political  difficulties  sometimes 
assume  this  fearful  ]>ort,  resulting,  as 
they  often  do,  firom  the  long-smothered 
rebellion  of  human  nature  against  op- 
pression and  artificial  restraints.  But 
there  is  nothing  artificial  or  arbitrary  in 
the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  at 
least  in  free  and  civilized  countries. 
They  are  the  relations  that  have  sprung 
up  spontaneously  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  the  first  formation  of  free 
society;  and  they  are  the  relations  to 
which  men  instinctively  return  when 
Tyranny  withdraws  its  hand.  By  per- 
vading all  races,  ages,  and  climes,  and 
by  outliving  all  formal  institutions,  they 
have  vindicated,  their  claim  to  be  a 
port  of  the  law  of  nature. 

If  the  correctness  of  these  considera- 
tions be  admitted,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
presumptuous  to  assert  that  this  "  great 
labor  question  "  is  a  bogus  question,  or, 
rather,  no  question  at  all.  No  social 
revolution  in  this  regard  is  threatened, 
or  desirable,  or  possible.  Let  the  cm- 
I)loyer  possess  his  soul  in  calmness,  and 
the  workingman  too.  The  slow  fruit 
of  ages — self-sown,  self-nurtured,  and 
self-ripened, — will  not  be  found,  some 
of  these  fine  mornings,  nipped  by  sud- 
den frost.  The  things  tbat  have  been, 
will  be ;  and  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  will  remain  substantially  what 
they  now  are,  till  human  nature  or  the 
laws  of  material  things  are  first  greatly 
changed.  While  there  is  any  form  of 
civilization  among  men,  and  while  hu- 
man capacities  vary,  capital  will  accu- 
mulate, labor  will  be  the  subject  of  hire, 
and  its  price  will  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

"Why  then,  it  is  asked,  this  wide- 
spread uneasiness  among  the  laboring 
classes,  that  so  vexes  capital  and  dis- 
turbs the  course  of  industry  ?    The  Mi- 
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8wer  is  easy :  it  is  clue  to  trade-unions 
and  strikes ;  and  the  cause  of  these  is 
the  desire  of  those  engaged  in  them  to 
better  their  condition  by  getting  higher 
wages,  and  by  resisting  what  they  con- 
sider, or  ijrcteud  to  consider,  oppression 
and  inju:^tice.  Neither  the  dissatislac- 
tion  nor  the  mode  of  remedy  is  new. 
Trade-organizations  are  as  old  as  trades. 
In  medioival  times  they  waged  a  not 
unequal  war  against  feudality.  Feudal- 
ity dead,  though  not  mainly  through 
them,  they  still  find  adversaries.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  they  made 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery  into  manufactures  ill  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  in  their  present  signifi- 
cance, intentions,  and  efficiency,  they 
may  be  considered,  in  a  philosophical 
view,  as  native  to  that  countrv.  Two 
conditions  seem  especially  favorable  to 
them  ;  largo  individual  freedom,  and 
large  individual  ignorance  among  the 
laboring  classes.  Both  these  conditions 
exist  in  England  in  a  high  degree ;  and 
there,  accordingly,  these  combinations 
have  perix'tually  and  fruitlessly  dis- 
turbed the  course  of  labor.  The  govern- 
mental restraints  on  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  in  most  parts  of  Continental 
Europe,  and  the  larger  intelligence  of 
the  native  workmen  in  this  country, 
have  alike,  there  and  here,  at  least 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  rendered 
these  social  phenomena  less  common. 

Can  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  be  bettered  bv  these  combiua- 
tions  ?  I  say.  No  I  That  this  is  the 
true  answer  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  own 
mind,  as  it  is  almost  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  i)olitical  economists.  But  it  is 
of  no  practical  importance  what  I  think, 
or  what  writers  on  political  economy 
thin);,  or  what  any  body  else  thinks, 
save  only  the  laborers  themselves ;  and 
they  will  discover  the  truth  only  in  the 
slow  and  painful  school  of  experience. 
Argument  addressed  to  them  is  ahnost 
useless;  they  do  not  understand  your 
premises,  nor  consent  to  your  conclu- 
sions; and,  what  is  fatal  to  your  influ- 
ence, they  doubt  your  motives. 

How  long  will  this  social  perturl)a- 
tion  last  ?    Not  many  years,  at  least  in 


this  country.  Trade-unions  and  strikes 
are  no  product  of  American  institations, 
and  though  they  may,  for  a  time,  seem 
to  flourish,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  agitators  who  have  imported  tbem, 
they  will  soon  be  found  to  have  taken 
no  deep  root,  and  to  sicken  according- 
ly; and  here,  where  freedom,  intelli- 
gence, and  the  hope  of  rising  prevail, 
sooner  than  elsewhere,  will  their  dela- 
siveness  be  discovered.  The  laboring 
classes  v/ill  soon  learn  by  experience — 
and,  indeed,  they  have  partly  learned  it 
already — that  they  cannot  mend,  but 
must,  in  the  long  run,  greatly  damage 
their  condition  by  organizations  for  the 
control  of  prices  and  modes  of  labor ; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they 
forsake  them.  For  that  time  wc  most 
patiently  wait. 

A  man  iu  a  balloon  is  not  more  pow- 
erless against  the  currents  of  the  air 
than  he  is  on  earth  against  the  currents 
of  the  time.  The  tendency  of  modem 
civilization  is  to  greater  individual  in- 
dependence, and  not  to  less.  Tlie  man 
is  more ;  the  state,  the  calling,  the  caste 
is  less.  The  principle  of  association,  so 
active  and  so  powerfhl  in  this  age,  does 
not  contravene  this  doctrine.  This 
principle  is  mainly  available  only  when 
a  simple  and  definite  purpose  can  be 
forwarded  by  a  single  act ;  as  by  sub- 
scribing to  a  railroad,  or  contributing  to 
a  mission.  When  used  for  a  vague,  gen- 
eral, conditional  purpose,  it  almost  al- 
ways fails  to  accomplish  its  object ;  so 
used,  it  is  a  sort  of  communism.  Trade- 
unions  are  more  allied  to  communism 
than  to  associative  enteqmse.  It  shall 
be  "  share  and  share  alike,"  they  say. 
''Wc  will  make  our  lot  eomm&n ;  no 
high  heads,  no  grasping,  nor  pusliing, 
nor  gouging."  They  put  their  all  in, 
and  stand  or  fall  together.  This  is 
sheer  communism,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and 
it  goes  a  good  ways,  for  it  goes  to  all  a 
man's  earnings.  While  association  pro- 
motes enterprise,  activity,  and  work — 
is  born,  indeed,  of  new  uudertakinj 
and  restrain:^  the  associates  from  no 


ing — it  is  the  essence  of  tradc-uniona'. 


as    of    communism,    to    palsy    en 
and   ambition  and   enterprise,  and  " 
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mage  the  indiyidual  in  the  common 
nuisB. 

Now  commmiism  Is  a  thing  of  the 
past  It  belongs  to  the  childhood  of 
dTilization.  So  the  Brook  Farm  be- 
longed to  and  adorned  well  enough  the 
eiriy  years  of  those  who  engaged  in  it, 
bat  who  have,  of  course,  learned  better 
mce.  They  showed  themselves  to  be 
bright  children  then,  and  may  try  the 
experiment  again  when  in  their  second 
ddldhood ;  they  certainly  will  not  be- 
fore that  time.  Neither  will  civiliza- 
tion,  in  its  maturity,  repeat  the  modes 
of  its  youth.  Our  farmers  will  not 
again  have  pastures  in  common,  nor 
fiui,  nor  church-goers  their  sittings. 

These  considerations  are  not  foreign 
to  my  purpose.  I  argue  from  them 
tittt  a  man  now  must  be  his  own  master 
and  control  his  own  life,  and  that  it  is 
eontrary  to  the  spirit  of  modem  civili- 
xation  for  him  to  allow  his  laboring  or 
lot  laboring,  or  his  valuation  of  his  la- 
bor, to  be  dependent  on  the  vote  or  the 
ertimate  or  the  cooperation  of  any  soci- 
ety. The  various  rules  that  these  or- 
ganizations exact  obedience  to,  are  really 
the  cast-off  clothing  of  that  mediseval 
«ge  when  modem  industry  was  in  its 
swaddling-clothes.  To  limit  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  that  a  master  may 
employ,  to  exclude  non-unionists  from 
work,  to  forbid  piece-work,  and  to  arbi- 
tmily  fix  the  hours  of  labor,  is  a  med- 
(iling  with  the  free  conduct  of  life  as 
injurious  as  it  is  arbitrary  and  degrad- 
ing to  true  independence.  The  ancient 
custom  of  the  trades,  that  forced  every 
utisan  to  be  9k  journeying  man  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  before  he  was  al- 
lowed to  practise  his  craft  at  home,  had 
«t  least  this  favorable  feature,  that  the 
hondage  was  limited  in  time;  nowa- 
^ys  it  is  attempted  to  make  it  pcrpct- 

I  notice  that,  at  the  most  recent 
** congresses"  of  the  trade-unions,  in 
"•Jus  country  and  abroad,  their  leaders 
■peak  despondingly  of  the  power  of 
*<*al  organizations,  and  that  their  plan 
*^  for  managing  their  business  is,  to 
^^ganize  the  industry  of  the  whole 
"'"Olid,  and,  by  alliance  and  combina- 


tion, to  dictate  the  prices  and  mles  of 
labor  to  all  civilized  men.  This  wide 
spreading-out  indicates  a  speedy  col- 
lapse. The  undertaking  is  laughable. 
If  the  capitalists  of  London  and  Amster- 
dam find  it  impossible  to  control  the 
price  of  cofice ;  if  our  three  great  rail- 
roads, that  lead  from  the  Seaboard  to 
the  West,  are  unable,  after  many  at- 
tempts, to  make  a  successful  and  profit- 
able and  controlling  league  with  each 
other,  shall  this  watery  spawn  of  pseudo- 
progress  put  a  ring  into  the  nose  of  the 
world  of  industry,  and  lead  us  about 
like  a  tamed  ox!  The  workingmen 
will  soon  find  the  tjrranny  of  these  self- 
imposed  leaders  ten  times  worse  than 
they  have  ever  thought  the  tyranny^ f 
society  or  of  capitalists  to  be.  A  little 
longer,  and  we  shall  see  this  high-blown 
bubble  of  trade-unions  burst  and  scat- 
ter in  vapor  for  ever.  There  are  signs 
of  this  catastrophe  already.  At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  National  Labor-Union  in 
New  York,  the  tone  of  the  discussions 
plainly  indicated  a  waning  confidence 
in  the  power  of  strikes.  But  what  are 
trade-unions  without  strikes  ?  They  are 
an  army  without  weapons.  Wlien  they 
forego  the  use  of  this  instrument  of  ag- 
gression and  defence,  they  are  shorn  of 
all  their  power,  and,  like  an  expensive 
but  useless  toy,  will  soon  be  cast  aside. 
At  the  same  convention  the  discus- 
sions indicated  that  cooperation  is  be- 
coming the  favorite  plan  for  remedying 
the  evils  complained  of.  Now  coopera- 
tion is  certainly  a  nftich  better  thing 
than  unions,  for  the  control  of  industry 
and  strikes;  it  makes  no  disturbance, 
it  does  not  enforce  or  encourage  idleness, 
practises  no  tyranny,  and  needs  waste 
no  money  on  orators  and  secretaries, 
processions  and  celebrations.  It  has 
this  advantage,  too,  that  those  who  en- 
gage in  it  will  generally  have  shorter, 
cheaper,  and  more  satisfactoiy  experi- 
ence than  they  are  getting  in  their  pres- 
ent school.  This  is  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  cooperation.  As  the  means 
of  elevating  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ingman,  it  will  prove  a  failure.  Nay, 
it  has  already  proved  a  failure  !  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  xaod^^Tti 
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discoyery.  I  bco  that  its  records,  older 
than  the  Christian  religion,  haye  been 
lately  found.  Had  we  no  historical  eyi- 
dence  on  the  subject,  wo  might  be  sure, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  plan 
so  obyious  and  plausible  as  that  of  co- 
operation has  often  suggested  itself  to 
laboriDg  men,  and  often  been  tried. 
But  we  need  not  speculate,  or  go  far 
back  for  facts.  There  is  hardly  a  yil- 
lagc  of  considerable  size  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  plan  has  not  been  tried 
by  one  or  more  of  the  trades,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  half-dozen  years,  and 
there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
trials  that  has  not  disastrously  failed. 
In  my  own  somewhat  extended  obser- 
ya|ion,  there  is  not  one  that  has  lasted 
long  enough  to  giye  it  such  established 
character  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  called 
successful. 

Cooperation  has  been  tried  in  yarious 
fields.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
New  England,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
country,  was  eyery where  sprinkled  with 
"  union  stores."  I  think  there  is  not  one 
of  them  in  existence  now.  This  was  a 
yery  plausible  and  simple  form  of  co- 
operation ;  but,  though  captivating  in 
its  theory  and  its  figures,  and  very  al- 
luring to  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic 
— who  naturally  grudged  the  merchant 
the  margin  of  profit  on  which  they  saw 
him  grow  rich  faster  than  themselves 
— it  proved,  in  practice,  very  unprofit- 
able. 

Look  at  the  history  of  building-society 
epidemics.  This  is  a  form  of  coopera- 
tion with  a  double  chance  for  fraud. 
I  see  they  are  starting  it  again;  and 
again,  I  suppose,  many  simple  minds 
will  expect  to  make  money,  as  the  boys 
did  by  swapping  jackets  with  each 
other.  The  principle  is  just  the  same ; 
but  in  the  building-schemes  laid  before 
them  by  their  disinterested  friends'  cal- 
culation, chance  and  percentage  are  so 
mingled  that  they  are  completely  mys- 
tified ;  and  they  really  seem  to  expect 
that  if  ten  of  them  x)ut  in  one  hundred 
dollars  a-piece,  and  then  divide  the 
sum,  they  will  have  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a-piecc,  and  pay  their  secre- 
tary a  good  salary  besides.    It  is  a  duty 


of  the  public  press— a  duty  which  they 
neglect  n^ore  from  cowardice  than  from 
ignorance — to  warn  their  readers  against 
these  swindling  schemes,  and,  instead 
of  reporting  them  as  a  part  of  the  hon- 
est business  of  the  day,  to  picture  them 
as  the  devices  of  rogues  and  traps  for 
fools. 

Union-stores  failed,  mainly,  because, 
for  success,  each  needed  at  its  head  a 
man  of  skill,  experience,  honesty,  and 
self-devotion.  Such  a  bundle  of  virtues 
was  not  to  be  found  at  every  comer. 
The  man  who  possesses  them  can  seldom 
be  got  at  a  small  salary — hardly  at  any 
salary ;  for  ho  can  do  better  in  businefls 
for  himself.  Rare  is  the  man  that  will 
not  do  better  for  himself  than  for  an- 
other. These  cooperative  establishments 
generally  got  for  their  managers  those 
broken-down,  good-for-nothing  chaps, 
who  are  always  hanging  about  the  skirts 
of  regular  business,  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  Further  experiments 
will  seldom  do  better.  The  great  fame 
of  the  success  of  the  Rochdale  Associa- 
tion is  proof  of  its  singularity.  It  is 
quoted  everywhere,  and  no  other  case 
is  quoted ;  there  are  no  others  to  quote. 
Even  that  has  not  yet  such  age  that  we 
can  consider  its  success  ns  established. 
Should  it  become  so,  its  highly  excep- 
tional character  ought  rather  to  warn 
than  attract.  Tlie  men  who  moved  in. 
that  had  a  conscious  fitness  for  the  mi- 
dertaking.  Shall  we  all  try  to  imitate 
Blondiu  ? 

The  practical  obstacles  to  the  success- 
ful cooperation  of  labor  and  capital, 
which  it  is  now  so  much  the  fashion  to 
recommend,  are  numerous;  and  it  has 
therefore  but  seldom  been  attempted. 
Tlie  first  difiiculty  is  in  agreeing  upon 
terms  that  will  prove  permanently  satis- 
factory to  both  sides.  In  the  great 
matter  of  the  division  of  profits  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  parlies  are  opposing ; 
since  what  goes  into  the  pockets  of  one, 
must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
other.  The  toilers,  thinking  of  their 
sweat  and  their  numbers,  naturally  be- 
lieve themselves  entitled  to  the  lion's 
share.  The  capitalist,  contemplating 
his  good  money  and  the  risk  of  its  loss, 
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Ditarally  thinks  otherwise.  Were  the 
profits  of  the  capitalist  in  manufactur- 
ing, for  instance,  largo  and  certain,  and 
kbor  scarce,  the  case  would  bo  differ- 
fflt;  but  ho  remembers  that,  while  per- 
haps one  in  three  of  those  engaged  in 
his  business  has  made  a  fortune,  the 
others  have  failed  altogether,  or  toiled 
through  long  years  of  anxiety  for  an 
uncertain  support.  He  remembers,  too, 
that  he  must  bear  the  losses  on  this 
eo6perative  partnership  alone.  It  is 
"heads  you  win,  tails  I  lose."  The 
vorkman  must  have  assured  to  him  the 
earrent  wages  of  his  trade.  He  cannot 
afford  to  risk  these,  even  in  part ;  for 
his  £amily  needs  them,  and  he  will  rc- 
Aise,  and  wisely  refuse,  to  make  matc- 
nal  abatement  from  them  for  an  uncer- 
tain profit.  Speculation  is  not  for  him. 
In  the  uncertainty  and  sharp  competi- 
tion that  attend  all  kinds  of  business,  it 
is  evident  that  the  capitalist  can  afford 
to  promise,  at  most,  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  possible  profits  to  those 
in  his  employ.  It  is  evident,  also,  that 
the  prospect  of  that  trifling  gain  can  be 
hot  a  feeble  incentive  to  tliat  special 
indostry  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
tiie  workman,  which  aro  the  only  ad- 
tantage  to  the  capitalist  that  can  be 
looked  for  from  cooperation.  No  harm, 
of  course,  is  likely  to  result  to  the  oper- 
ation from  tiying  this  experiment,  un- 
less it  be  the  greater  danger  of  loss  of 
wages  by  fraud ;  the  difficulty  is,  that 
iriiile  labor  is  so  abounding  and  ncccs- 
Btous  in  the  world  as  it  is  now,  there 
is  little  prospect  of  its  being  able  to 
make  a  very  profitable  partnership  with 
capital  A  man  likes  to  be  sole  master 
o(  his  business,  and  he  docs  not  like  to 
hare  his  business  affairs  laid  open  to  the 
pablic  every  settling-day. 

In  small  establishments,  and  in  those 
hbds  of  business  in  which  capital  is  a 
BDiall,  and  intelligent,  skilled  labor  a 
laige  element,  this  sort  of  partnership 
nuiy  be  pnicticable  and  advantageous ; 
hut  where  different  conditions  prevail, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  often  tried,  or  to 
ncceed.  Most  branches  of  manufactur- 
ing business  are  now  carried  on  in  large 
establishments,  from  sound  considera- 
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tions  of  economy,  and  large  capital  m 
risked  in  them ;  they  get  good,  faithful 
service  from  their  employees  now,  and 
will  not  unnecessarily  present  them  with 
a  material  share  of  their  uncertain  pro- 
fits. A  email  share  would  be  entirely 
inoperative.  The  hope  of  ten  dollars  at 
the  end  of  the  year  will  not  spur  the 
lagging  nor  awake  the  inattentive. 

But  it  is  said,  there  are  many  kinds 
of  business  that  do  not  require  large 
capital,  in  buildings,  machinery,  or  raw 
or  converted  material.  Why  cannot 
house-building,  for  example,  be  done 
cooperatively?  A  cooperative  society 
of  this  kind  labors  under  many  disad- 
vantages. It  has  little  or  no  responsi- 
bility; and  a  man  who  proposes  to 
build  a  house,  will  prefer,  for  good  rea- 
sons, to  contract  with  a  responsible  par- 
ty. It  cannot  have  at  first,  of  course, 
any  more  than  an  individual  builder,  a 
high  reputation,  and  cannot  afford  to 
wait  to  make  it ;  for  men  without  capi- 
tal cannot  wait  till  next  year  for  remu- 
nerative wages.  For  the  same  reason 
they  cannot  take  jobs  that,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  profit,  involve  risk  or  loss.  They 
cannot  well  acconmiodate  themselves  to 
the  changes  of  the  time-s.  The  master- 
mechanic  can  take  on  extra  hands  or 
reduce  his  force  from  day  to  day — a 
thing  obviously  not  so  easy  for  a  society 
to  do ;  for  which  of  equal  partners  shall 
lie  idle  ?  Then  there  are  all  the  disad- 
vantages, considerable  in  every  busines8| 
of  the  want  of  ready  money  wherewith 
to  take  favorable  opportunities  for  the 
purchase  of  material. 

A  cooperative  society  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  sufficiently  capable 
man  for  a  manager,  for  head-work.  He 
must  be  th(i  equal  in  all  business  qual- 
ifications of  other  master-mechanics,  or 
his  society  cannot  compete  with  them. 
Such  capable  men  are  scarce,  and  not 
easily  picked  out  by  their  fellows :  they 
find  themselves;  and  they  get  more 
profitable  business  than  heading  a  co- 
operative society.  Should  such  a  man- 
ager be  found  and  got  possession  of,  the 
chances  are  that  the  ambition  and  jeal- 
ousy of  his  fellows — most  of  whom, 
being  human,  would  think.  lYi^xE^:^^^ 
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his  equals  or  anperiors,  and  all  of  whom 
would  covet  the  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion— would  shortly  push  him  from  his 
seat,  or  disrupt  the  society  in  the  effort 
to  do  80.  Experience  has  shown  that 
these  organizations  are  always  full  of 
intestine  broils,  from  all  the  various 
sources  of  difference  in  which  our  na- 
ture is  so  prolific ;  and  let  me  add,  if 
the  truth  may  be  spoken  without  offence, 
that  a  very  large  share  of  those  who  are 
most  active  in  forming  them  and  most 
ready  to  join  them,  belong  to  the  more 
thriftless,  idle,  discontented,  visionary, 
and  quarrelsome  part  of  the  laboring 
classes.  These  societies  are  great  favor- 
ites with  the  lazy  man ;  and  even  the 
average  man,  remembering  that  his  in- 
dividual deficit  in  work  will  have  little 
effect  on  the  society's  reputation  or 
earnings,  of  which,  whether  idle  or  in- 
dustrious, ho  is  to  have  an  equal  share, 
is  tempted  to  indolence  rather  than  im- 
pelled to  exertion. 

Another  troublesome  element  is  lately 
introduced  into  the  labor  question.  The 
law-making  power  has  been  invoked  to 
aid  in  its  solution,  and  another  field  is 
thereby  opened  to  demagogues.  How 
many  hours  ought  a  man  to  work? 
Tills  is  a  double  question.  Too  many 
hours  will  injure  his  health  and  shorten 
his  days ;  too  few  will  not  supply  his 
wants.  To  strike  a  just  balance  be- 
tween these  conflicting  elements  is  mat- 
ter of  judgment,  and  in  different  cases 
will  lead  to  different  answers.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  large  amount 
of  labor  is  useful  to  health ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  but  a  slight  variation  from 
the  truth  to  say,  that  the  less  a  man 
works  the  longer  he  will  live.  It  is 
hard  work  that  kills ;  it  shortens  the 
average  duration  of  the  life  of  those 
that  reach  adult  age  in  this  country,  by 
at  least  ten  years.  Your  family-horse, 
that  is  tenderly  cared  for,  and  jogs 
about  two  or  thnw  hours  a-day,  will  last 
a  dozen  or  twenty  years ;  your  street-car 
horse,  or  your  canal-horse,  is  used  up  in 
a  quarter  of  that  time.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar though  smaller  disparity  between 
the  longevity  of  those  men  who  live  at 
ease,  and  of  hard  workers.    In  England, 


where  the  comparison  can  be  made,  this 
is  statistical  truth ;  in  this  country  there 
is  no  class  that  pass  a  life  of  case.  We 
are  nearly  all  hard  workers  for  the 
grater  part  of  our  lives.  If  I  were 
asked  how  long  a  day's  work  is  most 
favorable  to  health  and  long  life,  I 
should  say,  therefore,  not  ten  hours,  nor 
eight,  nor  even  six — perhaps  two,  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  four. 

But  although  it  may  be  true,  as  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  four  hoon 
a-day  of  well-directed  labor  from  eveiy 
able-bodied  person  would  suffice  to 
keep  mankind  in  greater  comfort  than 
they  now  enjoy,  it  is  undoubtedly  also 
true  that,  as  society  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted, with  the  present  waste,  fh>m  idle- 
ness, fashion,  and  ill-directed  toil,  four 
hours  of  labor  per  day  from  the  workers 
would  hardly  keep  off  starvation,  and 
w^ould  greatly  fall  short  of  sustaining 
the  present  rate  of  comfort,  much  more 
of  pushing  on  the  car  of  civilization.  In 
the  next  place,  every  candid  person  that 
is  familiar  with  the  processes  and  man- 
ipulations of  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
dustry, will  admit  that  the  curtailing 
of  the  hours  of  labor  would  be,  in  nearly 
the  same  degree,  a  diminution  of  the 
products  of  labor;  so  that  the  eight- 
hour  question  substantially  resolves  it- 
self into  this :  Can  mankind  afford  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labor  9  Bhall  man- 
kind have  more  leisure— a  great  bless- 
ing, doubtless,  in  itself— and  wear  poop- 
er  clothes,  live  in  cheaper  houses,  and 
use  more  meagre  fare?  This  is  the 
grand  problem.  Is  it  imagined  that  it 
will  be  solved  by  philosophical  discna- 
sion,  by  strikes,  or  by  legislation  t  Not 
BO  I  The  question  is  already  settled — 
settled  by  the  instincts  of  the  race,  aa 
shown  in  the  spontaneous  customs  and 
practices  of  society.  The  instincts  of 
the  race  have  adjusted  the  balance  be- 
tween toil  on  the  one  side,  and  gratifi- 
cation on  the  other,  in  all  free  com- 
munities; and  law-makers  and  trade- 
unions  might  as  well  undertake  to  make 
us  sleep  more  or  less  than  we  do  now, 
as  to  make  us  work  more  hours  or 
fewer.  In  due  time  the  instincts  of  the 
race,  obeying  the  varying  conditions  of 
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lifb  and  art,  will  change  the  hours  of 
hbor;  and  this  without  the  aid  of 
strikes  or  laws,  or  even  in  spite  of  them. 
It  is  a  matter  incapable,  in  its  nature, 
of  other  mode  of  determination.  It 
trill  illustrate  my  argument,  and  prove 
its  Bonndness,  to  state  the  fact,  that  the 
costomary  number  of  the  hours  of  la- 
bor, in  this  country,  has  been  spontane- 
OQsIy  and  greatly  lessened  within  a  life- 
time. .This  is  perhaps  most  strikingly 
MD  among  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land. Labor-saving  implements  have 
leliered  the  hand,  readier  interchange 
of  products  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
mpply  of  our  wants,  and  we  get  our 
modicum  of  comfort  with  fewer  hours 
of  toiL  Did  we  work  more,  we  should 
have  more.  We  stop  when  we  do,  bc- 
amae  our  instinctive  tastes  and  desires, 
rtnggling  with  the  pain  of  toil,  have 
fbm  adjusted  the  balance. 

The  question  of  the  hours  of  labor  is 
of  easy  solution  when  the  workingman 
k  his  own  master,  or  works  by  the 
piece,  each  deciding  for  himself  whether 
be  will  have  more  leisure  and  less  mon- 
ey, or  less  leisure  and  more  money.    The 
ogfat-hour  law  does  not    trouble   the 
ihoemakers  of  Lynn.     But  when  a  la- 
borer is  employed  by  the  day,  the  con- 
fficting  interests  in  this  regard  of  him- 
self and  his  employer  are  impossibfe  of 
leooncilement,  and  will  be  a  constant- 
ly recurring  source  of  jarring,  conten- 
tion, and  strikes,  interfering  from  time 
to  time  with  the  free  evolution  of  in- 
dnstrial  laws.    It  is  a  soimd  maxim  in 
the  industrial  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
forom,  that  "it   is    best    that    strifes 
ihould  cease ;  "  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
▼ery  desirable  that  the  plan  of  work  by 
the  piece  should  be  followed  wherever 
it  is  possible.    In  nothing  do  the  trade- 
onions  show  their  folly  and  pervcrseness 
more  than  in  their  hostility  to  this  prin- 
ciple. True  children  of  obstruction,  they 
aim  to  destroy  that  competition  which 
lithe  necessary  result  of  freedom  of  indi- 
lidoal  effort.     Deprived  of  the  right  of 
eompetition,  a  man  might  as  well  be  a 
plank  in  a   bridge.    Without  it,  life 
would  be  a  true  Slough  of  Despond. 
That  in  the  struggle  the  weak  arc  some- 


times overborne,  is  but  a  part  of  the  law 
of  nature.  But  let  us  have  no  fear ;  the 
laws  of  nature  will  outlast  Mr.  Mill. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  demand 
for  fewer  hours  of  labor  is  made  most 
often  and  most  loudly  by  men  whoso 
avocations  are  followed  for  only  a  part 
of  the  year,  or  whose  employment  is 
uncertain,  as  by  masons  and  ship-car- 
penters. We  might  expect  these  men 
to  be  more  willing,  as  they  certainly  are 
more  able,  to  make  a  long  day  when 
work  is  to  be  had ;  but  instead  of  this, 
they  are  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
the  pressure  of  business,  in  their  several 
trades,  to  exact  higher  pay  for  fewer 
hours.  This  shows  that  they  are  moved 
by  selfishness,  and  not  by  principle.  We 
do  not  object  to  their  selfishness,  but  to 
their  hypocrisy  in  pretending  to  be  gov- 
erned by  principle.  They  can  hardly 
expect  the  sympathy  of  enlightened 
minds.  Do  these  men,  while  making 
moans  over  the  hardship  of  a  ten-hour 
day^s  work,  ever  count  the  hours  that 
their  wives  are  toiling,  by  day  and  by 
night,  weekday  and  Sunday  ?  No  eight- 
hour  law  for  them.  After  a  night  dis- 
turbed by  the  cries  of  sick  or  nursing 
or  troublesome  children,  the  wife  of 
your  eight-hour  man  rises,  often  an  hour 
before  her  husband,  to  get  his  break- 
fast ;  through  the  day  she  at  least  keeps 
pace  with  him  in  toil  and  harassment, 
ending  it  with  two  or  three  hours  of 
work  after  tea,  while  he  smokes  his 
pipe,  or  visits  the  corner  grocery,  or  at- 
tends the  meeting  of  his  Union.  This 
she  often  does  while  drained  of  half  her 
energies  by  a  nursing  or  an  unborn 
child.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  hus- 
band^s  increased  leisure  can  be  spent  in 
aiding  her.  It  is  seldom  so  spent  by 
the  class  of  men  who  are  clamorous  for 
fewer  hours  of  labor.  They  think  they 
have  a  higher  mission  than  tending 
babies.  A  man  of  this  sort  generally 
thinks  he  has  a  mission  to  elevate  the 
laboring  classes.  In  order  to  do  this,  he 
would  arbitrarily  diminish  the  mass  of 
the  products  of  labor.  Will  his  wife  have 
an 'Easier  time  when  this  is  done  ?  Let 
him  work  a  little  longer,  and  purchase 
more  comforts  and  help  £ot  tWt.  cax^ 
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worn  face,  that  would  smile  to  hear 
that  twice  eight  hours  would  truly  finish 
her  day^s  work.  But  it  is  idle  to  reason 
or  expostulate  with  these  men.  They 
expect  to  get  more  money  for  less  work. 
They  may  succeed  for  to-day,  they  can- 
not succeed  permanently.  As  well  might 
they  hope  to  teaj  the  earth  from  her 
axle  tree  as  to  disturb  the  fixed  propor- 
tion, slow  growth  and  product  as  it  is 
of  all  the  active  elements  of  nature,  be- 
tween labor  and  its  reward.  He  that 
80WS  little  shall  reap  little. 

It  has  been  lately  proposed,  in  Eng- 
land, to  organize  committees  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween employers  and  the  employed. 
Arbitration,  as  a  voluntary  mode  of 
arranging  difiSculties,  is,  and  of  course 
always  has  been,  at  command.  Regular 
committees,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing it,  might  somewhat  promote  its 
use.  But  unless  these  bodies  are  to 
have  the  authority  of  courts,  the  project, 
•as  a  remedy  for  existing  disorders  in  in- 
dustry, is  entirely  frivolous.  Give  them 
this  authority,  and  they  will  seldom  be 
resorted  to  by  capitalists  and  men  who 
have  money  to  lose.  Judicial  bodies 
have  their  proper  functions  and  place. 
We  resort  to  them,  by  necessity,  to  set- 
tle the  difilculties  of  the  past ;  but  who 
of  us  is  there  who  wishes  to  regulate  his 
future  business  by  the  opinion  of  any 
body  but  himself?  It  is  like  calling 
upon  judicial  bodies  to  ^x  the  prices  at 
which  we  shall  buy  and  sell — a  thing 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  do. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  objection  to 
doing  all  that  is  possible  in  this  way, 
or  by  cooperation.  These  modes  are 
every  way  desirable ;  but  their  applica- 
tion is  very  limited.  The  truth  should 
be  known.  To  exite  false  hopes  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital,  is  disturbing  and 
damaging  in  its  effect  to  a  Inrge  degree. 
To  propose  to  better  a  man's  condition, 
is  often  to  make  him  think  he  is  un- 
justly dealt  by  now. 

What  hope,  then,  for  the  working- 
man  ?  Must  he,  through  all  the  futtfre, 
continue  to  pass  the  vigor  of  his  life  in 
toil,  and  reach  old  age  in  poverty  ?    To 


the  first  branch  of  the  question.  Teal 
To  the  second.  No  I  Labor  is  the  lot  of 
civilized  man.  Even  when  climate  and 
soil  are  most  favorable  it  is  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  the  comforts  and  ap> 
pliances  that  distinguish  him  from  the 
brute  and  the  savage.  Great  natonl 
gifts,  inherited  wealth,  and  some  acci- 
dents of  fortune,  alone  make  a  few  par- 
tial exceptions. 

But  it  is  not  necessary,  at  least  .in  this 
country,  that  the  workingman  should 
arrive  at  old  age  in  poverty.  Contintied 
ill-health,  imbecility  of  mind,  and  a  few 
other  rare  calamities,  are  the  only  sufl- 
cient  excuse  for  this  double  evlL  Only 
a  few  can  be  rich,  but  nearly  every  man 
can  acquire  a  competence  before  he 
reaches  that  time  of  life  when  IVeedom 
from  severe  toil  becomes  necessary  to 
comfort  and  health.  Very  many  work- 
ingmen,  in  all  kinds  of  business,  accom- 
plish this  object.  Indeed,  it  is  rather 
the  rule  than  the  exception,  in  the  rani 
parts  of  New  England,  and  whererer 
the  spirit  of  New  England  prevails. 

In  order  to  attain  this  independence, 
the  workingman  must  keep  it  studious- 
ly in  view,  through  all  his  years  of  vigoi^ 
and  make  it  secondary  to  nothing  but 
the  actual  needs  of  comfortable  and  i^ 
spectable  existence.  Let  him  do  thi8| 
and  let  him  obseiTe  a  few  simple  mleBy 
that  are  neither  new  nor  hidden,  but 
are  found  scattered  everywhere  in  books 
and  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  when 
men  speak  in  pity  or  contempt  of  the 
^^poar  workingman,"  they  will-not  mean 
him. 

In  the  first  place,  he  must  begin 
early.  Habits  bind  us  like  green  withes. 
Especially  he  must  begin  early  to  save. 
A  dollar  saved  and  invested  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  is  equal,  as  a  provision 
for  old  nge,  to  five  dollars  saved  at  the 
age  of  fifty.  As  the  value  an  old  roan 
puts  on  five  dollars  is  to  the  value  a 
young  man  puts  on  one  dollar,  so  ia  a 
dollar  saved  now  to  a  dollar  saved  by- 
aiid-by.  How  much  easier  it  is  for  the 
latter  to  lay  away  &  dollar,  than  it  is  for 
the  old  man  to  save  five  dollars !  The 
dollar  that  you  so  easily  spare  to  the 
savings-bank  to-day,  will  change  to  five 
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dollars  if  you  ask  for  it  when  your  hair 
is  gray  like  your  fathered,  and  your  wife 
is  wan  and  weak  4ike  your  mother.  The 
possession  of  money,  as  a  growing  secu- 
rity against  future  want,  is  a  constant 
and  solid  comfort  to  the  mind.  It 
brings  self-respect,  and  the  respectful 
Goosideration  of  the  world ;  and  this 
not  without  good  reason ;  for  the  man 
who  has  saved  money  may  safely  be 
presamed  to  possess  many  good  quali- 
tiiB— influstry,  temperance,  frugality, 
discretion. 

Not  only  do  the  dollars  you  have 
nyed  grow  day  and  night,  but  the  com- 
mand of  them  enables  you  to  avail  your- 
self of  the  opportunities  that  occur  now 
and  then,  in  every  man^s  experience,  of 
patting  them  to  very  profitable  use.    It 
is  by  BciziDg  these  chances  that  men 
find  it  BO  much  easier  to  quadruple  the 
first  thousand  dollars  than  it  was  to 
nake  it.    If  we  begin  thus  aright,  the 
path  of  success  is  easy  to  follow.    Choos- 
kg  some  regular  and  legitimate  occupa- 
tion, it  is  only  further  necessary  to  avoid 
osrtain  notable  follies.     Avoid  waste. 
This  is  the  key  of  nine  tenths  of  ti;e 
fortunes.    It  is  easier  to  make  than  to 
lave.    Foreigners  say,  and  those  of  us 
who  have  lived  abroad  can  confirm  the 
itatement,  that  the  comfortable  classes 
in  this  country  waste  half  enough  to 
support    us.     To    escape  this  ruinous 
profusion  in  food,  in  fuel,  and  in  dress, 
Constant  watchfulness,  firm   resolution, 
*zid  a  stem  disregard  of  fashion  and  of 
What  is  called  public  opinion,  are  neces- 
.  "^ry.    The  greatest  evil  is  extravagance 
^*i  dress.    A  young  person  here  throws 
*Vray,  in  this   ministration  to   savage 
"Canity  or  silly  pride,  between  the  ages 
^f  fifteen  and  thirty,  enough  to  provide  a 
^^ompet«nce  for  old  age.    The  wasteful 
^^e  it  to  the  world  to  toil  in  their  old 
**gc,  in  order  to  restore  to  it  what  they 
^ave  wasted  in  their  youth.    The  world 
^"^es  uo  man  more  than  he  earns ;  and 
^  he  wastes  that,  he  cannot  demand  it 
^gain.    lie  who  is  paid  once,  is  well 
paid. 

Avoid  speculations.     The  rich  man 


can  afford  to  risk  a  part  of  his  money 
in  hazardous  enterprises,  but  they  are 
the  acme  of  folly  for  the  man  of  small 
means.  For  him  it  is  far  more  import- 
ant to  keep  the  penny  that  ho  has,  than 
to  add  ten  pennies  to  it.  How  many, 
in  this  country,  within  the  last  few 
years,  have  lost  the  savings  of  long  years 
of  toil  in  mining  and  oil  speculations  I 
How  often  will  life-long  poverty  be  the 
result,  and  demoralization,  and  despair  t 

Keep  away  from  cities.  The  city  is  a 
fit  place  for  the  rich  man  and  for  the 
adventurer  who  recks  not  of  the  future ; 
but  for  the  average  man,  the  man  whose 
moderate  ambition  it  will  satisfy  to 
raise  a  family  lespectably  and  secure  a 
comfortable  provision  for  old  age,  it  is 
not  the  best  place ;  for  this  reason  par- 
ticularly, that  what  is  a  competence  in 
the  country  would  not  pay  house-rent 
in  the  city.  With  five  acres  of  good 
land,  a  decent  house,  and  a  thousand 
dollars  in  money,  in  that  coming  day 
when  a  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden, 
you  need  not  envy  a  railway-king ;  for 
you  are  fed  and  clothed  and  warmed ; 
and  what  has  he  more  ?  Surely,  the 
mechanic  is  greatly  wanting  in  courage 
if  he  dare  not  attempt  to  do  thus  much 
for  himself ;  and  if  he  attempts  it  and 
fails,  he  is  equally  deficient  in  some- 
thing besides  courage. 

But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dilate 
on  maxims  and  arguments  that  are 
known  and  assented  to  by  all  men.  It 
is  easily  demonstrated,  that  if  we  wfere 
all  industrious  and  temperate  and  fru- 
gal, we  should  all  have  leisure  and  plen- 
ty. There  is  little  hope,  it  is  true,  that 
all  men  will  reach  this  blissful  state  in 
our  day  ;  but  we  need  not  wait  for  the 
rest.  Let  us  follow  the  right  road  our- 
selves, whatever  becomes  of  our  neigh- 
bors. Let  nothing  divert  us  from  it; 
for  in  that  direction  only  lies  a  reason- 
able assurance  of  comfort,  respectability, 
and  security ;  and  he  who  teaches  us  to 
look  elsewhere,  either  to  trade-unions, 
or  strikes,  or  cooperation,  or  better  laws, 
is,  if  not  an  enemy,  at  least  a  dangerous 
and  damaging  friend. 
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A  NEW  CEDIPUS. 


Ben  Achmet,  a  little  old  renegade 
Jew  of  no  principles  whatsoever,  and 
chcrisMng  a  religious  faith  curiously 
compounded  from  every  system  that 
has  ever  flourished  in  the  East,  whereby 
he  was  able  to  adapt  himself  with  the 
utmost  readiness  to  the  diverse  preju- 
dices of  all  conditions  of  customers,  was 
the  person  who  gave  me  the  earliest 
inkling  of  the  following  narration. 
Achmet  had  once  been  a  sort  of  vice- 
consul  at  Aleppo,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  made  a  large  acquaintance  among 
Eastern  travellers.  Having  been  turned 
out  of  office  on  account  of  some  un- 
authorized speculations  with  the  public 
funds,  he  had  moved  to  Beyrout,  where 
he  took  up  the  profession  of  money- 
changer and  broker  in  couriers,  pass- 
ports, and  outfits  generally,  and  there- 
by, of  course,  soon  further  extended  his 
sphere  of  knowledge.  And  being  some- 
what of  a  gossip,  and  moreover  a  fel- 
low of  plausible  conversation,  it  was 
his  habit  to  pleasantly  entertain  his 
customers  with  some  long-winded  nar- 
ration, and  so  distract  their  attention 
while  he  cheated  them.  This  was  his 
course  with  me ;  and  it  was  while  pre- 
tending to  give  good  Eastern  change 
for  some  napoleons,  that  he  told  me 
what  he  knew  of  the  affair  of  Monroe 
Gillespie. 

It  entertained  me  for  the  moment — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  tbat,  as  I  have  hinted, 
I  suffered  greatly  in  my  small  change  ; 
but,  as  the  circumstiinces  he  narrated 
were,  after  all,  only  fragmentary,  I  soon 
laid  aside  all  memory  of  them.  But  it 
happened  that  during  the  ensuing 
month,  being  in  Smyrna,  I  came  across 
and  hired  one  Alexander,  who  had  once 
been  courier  or  dragoman  to  Gillespie ; 
and  the  fellow  happening  to  hint  at 
matters  which  revived  what  I  had  al- 
ready heard,  I  felt  convinced  that,  put- 
ting all  the  stories  together,  there  was 
a  mystery  which  might  bo  worth  un- 


ravelling, if  I  could  gain  the  clew  to 
the  other  scattered  threads.  This  put 
me  upon  a  vigorous  search,  and  after 
awhile  I  was  able  to  supply  all  the 
needful  omissions  in  the  affair. 

One  of  my  principal  informants  was 
Rokely  Vernon,  an  English  gentleman, 
stationed  at  that  time  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  civil  service,  but  within 
the  past  few  months  a  resident  of  Staf- 
fordshire, having  become  Lord  Vaiiey 
by  the  unexpected  and  almost  concur- 
rent ending  of  three  intermediate  liyea. 
Another  informant  was  an  old  antiqua- 
rian at  Cairo.  I  never  could  ascertain 
whether  he  was  an  European  who  had 
become  eastcmizcd  by  long  residence 
there,  or  an  Egyptian  who  had  adopted 
a  few  European  customs  and  obaenr- 
ances,  so  curiously  were  his  coatume, 
language,  complexion,  and,  in  foct, 
every  thing  about  him,  a  compound  from 
both  races.  Nor  can  I  recollect  hia 
name.  I  only  now  remember  that  he 
lived  in  an  upper  story,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  principal  street  leading  to 
the  gate  from  which  we  emerge  to  go 
to  the  Catacombs, — that  he  seemed 
always  studying  books  full  of  ancient 
Egyptian  characters, — and  that  he 
smoked  a  long  brown  pipe,  which  he 
usually  held  partially  thrust  out  of  the 
window,  and  the  bowl  of  which  was  so 
large  that,  to  any  one  coming  down  the 
street,  it  looked  like  a  sign  or  emblem 
of  trade.  There  were  a  few  others  who 
contributed  their  evidence  to  supply 
deficiencies,  but  those  whom  I  have 
mentioned  were  the  ones  to  whom  I  am 
more  especially  indebted.  And  I  will 
here  state  my  belief  that  I  am  the  only 
person  who  has  ever  gathered  those 
fragments  of  mystery  into  one  com- 
pact, rounded  form.  No  other  trar- 
ellers  seem  to  have  had  the  curiositj 
to  do  so ;  while  among  the  people  of 
the  East,  where  the  scattered  facts  have 
been  most  currently  whispered  from 
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to  ear,  there  is  such  a  constitutional  and 
ilmoBt  religious  shrinking  from  med- 
dling with  any  thing  presenting  or  pre- 
tending to  a  supernatural  aspect,  that 
calm  and  collected  inyestigation  must 
hare  ever  remained  an  impossibility. 

The  story, — and  I  will  here  state  that 
this  is  no  ghostly  or  demoniacal  tale, 
bat  simply  the  record  of  a  distempered 
ftncy  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
few  singular  coincidences  and  distorted 
inpreasions, — the  story  may  be  said  to 
dale  from  some  ten  years  back,  at  a 
time  when    Rokely    Vernon,    then    a 
yonng  man,  being  upon  leave  of  ab- 
sence, had  wandered  up  the  Nile  as  far 
as  the  second  cataract.    There  he  had 
fallen  in  with  Gillespie,  who  had  pre- 
ceded  him  about  a  week,  and  been 
there  detained  by  some  necessary  ro- 
paiiB  to  his  boat.    Both  the  travellers 
wen  socially  inclined  by  nature,  and 
ftee  from  any  of  that  dis^reeable  stiff- 
ness or  distance  of  manner  with  which 
tonists  80  often  make  themselves  repul- 
m ;  so  that  they  soon  struck  hands  in 
friendship,  and,  in  the  end,  came  down 
the  river  in  the  same  boat.    Together 
upon  the  downward  route,  they  renew- 
ed thdr  first  impressions  of  Thebes,  and, 
at  the  end,  together  visited  the  Pyra- 
oida  ;~for,  by  a  singular  chance,  they 
had  both  departed  from  the  usual  rou- 
tine, and  had  postponed  their  examina- 
tion of  those  giant  wonders  until  the 
end  of  their  river-tour.     And  having 
nude  the  customary  investigations,  cal- 
culated the  height  with  the  eye,  com- 
pared their  estimate  with  the  more  ac- 
curate statement  of  the   guide-books, 
ctiwled  inside,  been  boosted  up  out- 
side, and  the  like,  they  at  last  turned 
^flide  and  stood  before  the  Sphinx. 

There  they  paused  to  dine,  for  the 
^^cmoon  was  now  drawing  on  apace. 
-Already  the  sun  had  travelled  far  down 
"^^  western  slope,  and  its  rays,  strik- 
"^Xig  aslant  along  the  sandy  desert,  were 
^X)bbed  of  much  of  their  noontide  fer- 
'^^d  power ;  while,  at  the  base  of  the 
^^phinx,  a  broad  shade  hud  stretched 
*lit,  sufficient  to  shelter  not  only  the 
ro  travellers,  but  also  all  their  attcnd- 
^^ta,  camels,  and  donkeys.    It  was  to  be 


the  last  day  together,  for  Ycmon's  leave 
of  absence  was  at  an  end,  and  on  the 
morrow  he  must  return  to  Constanti- 
nople; while  Gillespie  also  intended 
soon  to  leave  Egypt,  having  agreed  to 
meet  tourist-friends  at  Palermo.  These 
were  a  Mr.  Ralston  and  his  daughter 
Helen;  and  it  was  no  secret  that  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Gillespie  there  had 
been  a  pleasant  intimacy  that  had  grad- 
ually ripened  into  an  engagement.  Duty 
and  affection,  therefore,  thus  drawing 
the  two  young  men  asunder,  there  could 
be  no  respite  to  the  parting,  and  for  the 
moment  the  thought  sobered  them.  But 
with  the  wild,  exuberant  elasticity  of 
youth,  they  soon  dashed  aside  all  dis- 
agreeable reflections, — spoke  only  of  the 
chances  of  meeting  again, — arranged  a 
correspondence,  and  drank  glass  after 
glass  to  mutual  future  success.  It  was 
this  repeated  convivial  pledging  that 
was  perhaps  the  source  of  much  that 
afterwards  happened.  Vernon  was  a 
cool  head,  and  could  take  his  bottle  or 
two  without  betraying  any  undue  ex- 
citement ;  but  Gillespie  was  of  a  more 
impressible  nature,  and  not  used  to  the 
habit  of  taking  wine,  and  it  needed, 
therefore,  but  a  glass  or  two  to  bring  a 
sparkle  into  his  eyes,  and  a  flush  into 
his  face,  and  before  many  minutes  had 
elapsed,  he  was  overflowing  with  un- 
natural animation. 

'*  Let  us  go,  now,"  said  Vernon  at 
length,  proceeding  to  repack  the  ham- 
per. **  We  have  many  miles  to  travel 
yet, — and  these  Arabs  may  not  prove 
very  pleasant  companions  after  night- 
fall." 

*'  Not  until  I  have  had  one  more  look 
at  this  old  creature,"  exclaimed  Gilles- 
pie, and  pointing  upward  at  the  Sphinx. 
In  a  sort  of  wild,  restless  fever  he  then 
wandered  around  the  base,  and,  finally, 
his  excitement  appearing  to  increase, 
insisted  upon  mounting  to  the  top. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Arabs  ho 
did  so,  and  took  his  position  upon  the 
crown  of  the  head,  standing  up  in 
affected,  solemn  attitude,  and  commenc- 
ing a  mock  oration  upon  the  antiquities 
in  sight  about  him. 

"Never  mind  that  subject  any  Ion- 
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ger,"  cried  Vernon  at  last  "  Come 
down,  and  let  us  start." 

"  Will  you  not  wait  until  I  have  done 
due  honor  to  this  place,  as  well  as  to 
those  further  off  ? "  was  the  answer. 
With  that,  in  obedience  to  a  gesture, 
one  of  the  attendants,  climbing  half- 
way up,  reached  to  him  a  partly  emp- 
tied bottle  of  champagne.  Then,  sit- 
ting down,  Gillespie  once  more  took  a 
full  bumper,  and  then  recommenced  his 
wild  tcolk;  gliding,  however,  from  an 
oratorical  vein  into  a  personal  address 
to  his  giant  supporter. 

"My  health  to  you,  old  lady,"  ho 
cried,  patting  the  cold  stone,  and 
knocking  with  his  overhanging  heels 
upon  the  broad  forehead.  **  Why  so 
silent  ?  Why  sit  century  after  century 
gazing  with  such  lack-lustre  eyes  upon 
this  lifeless  desert  ?  Can  you  no  longer 
speak  ? " 

**  Come,  Gillespie,  enough  of  that. 
See  I  the  sun  is  about  to  set." 

"  Can  you  not  speak  ?  "  he  repeated, 
unrcgardful  of  his  companion's  entrea- 
ties. **  There  was  a  time,  they  say, 
when  you  could  talk.  And  why  not 
now  ?  AVhcrc  arc  those  riddles  with 
which  you  used  to  cmbarniss  poor  old 
(Edipus,  worrying  him  to  his  death  at 
last  with  their  unutterable  stupidity? 
Can  you  not  once  more  wake  up,  old 
lady,  and  give  me  also  a  riddle  to 
guess?  I  will  grapple  with  it  like  a 
hero,  be  assured,  and  will  ever  charita- 
bly forbear  to  make  fun  of  its  clumsi- 
ness and  want  of  point,  which,  like  all 
your  other  heavy  jests,  it  will  so  surely 
display." 

"Were  I  the  old  lady  Sphinx,  I 
would  serve  you  out  with  a  riddle  you 
should  never  forget,"  cried  Vernon, 
with  a  laugh.  "  But  come  down,  now. 
The  light  is  already  fading  away." 

Yielding  at  last  lo  his  companion's 
wishes,  Gillespie  prepared  to  descend, 
first  giving  a  farewell  kick  at  the  inani- 
mate stone  forehead.  Then  he  hurled 
the  empty  bottle  far  off  on  the  sand, 
stooped  to  grasp  some  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface  below  him,  and  so 
began  to  clamber  down.  It  was  an  easy 
task,  and  had  been  achieved  by  thou- 


sands before  him  without  injury.  Bat| 
as  has  been  stated,  he  was  not  himself 
exactly;  while  the  officious  hands  of 
the  Arabs  reaching  up  to  him  rather 
embarrassed  his  efforts  than  otherwise, 
so  that,  towards  the  end,  ho  missed  his 
footing.  At  least,  that  was  what  the 
others  said,  though  Gillespie,  in  speak- 
ing of  it  subsequently,  always  insisted 
that  he  had  suddenly  felt  the  fi^^ore 
shake  beneath  him,  so  that  it  became 
impossil)le  for  him  to  retain  his  balance. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  at  the 
time  he  gave  no  such  excuse.  It  waff 
only  afterwards,  when  his  singular  chi- 
mera had  gained  full  sway  over  him, 
that  his  unsettled  fancy  looked  back, 
and,  in  the  trivial  incident  of  an  acci- 
dental fall,  unconsciously  invented  new 
coincidences  and  supernatural  effects. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  now  rolled  heavi- 
ly down,  striking  his  head  on  the  way 
against  a  portion  of  the  rough  stone 
face.  He  was  at  once  picked  up, — not 
insensible,  and  apparently  but  little  in- 
jured ;  though,  for  the  moment,  some- 
what confused,  and  naturally  a  great 
deal  sobered  from  his  late  vein  of  mov- 
riment.  His  only  real  injury  seemed  to 
be  a  deep  cut  or  contusion  in  the  centre 
of  his  forehead,  from  which  the  blood 
flowed  freely  for  a  minute  or  two.  But 
this  Avas  soon  stanched,  and,  binding  a 
handkerchief  around  his  temples,  the 
party  set  off  on  its  return  to  Cairo. 

"  At  least,  the  old  lady— as  you  call 
her — has  set  her  seal  upon  you,"  said 
Vernon,  with  a  laugh,  as  they  slowly 
rode  homeward.  "  But  enough  of  that. 
"Will  you  write  to  me  from  Palermo  T" 

With  that,  the  conversation  took 
a  new  turn,  and,  as  they  had  often  be- 
fore done,  they  bcfjan  dif cussing  their 
plans  for  future  life,  and  so,  after  a 
while,  entered  the  city-gate,  discharged 
their  retinue,  and  gained  their  hotel. 
And  here,  before  many  minulea,  they 
parted,  not  to  meet  again ;  for  Gille^ie, 
still  a  little  confuse  d  with  his  wound, 
retired  early  to  his  room,  and,  before 
the  next  morning  had  well  broken, 
Vernon  had  departed  for  Alexandria, 
there  to  take  the  steamer  for  Constanti- 
nople. 
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It  was  nearly  broad  noon  before  Gil- 
ne  awoke,  for  his  sleep  had  been 
heary.     His  first  moyemont,  after  he 
hsd  collected  his  memories  of  the  pre- 
Tious  day,  was  to  look  into  his  glass 
ind  ascertain  the  extent  and  progress 
of  hb  wound.    To  bis  dismay  he  found 
tbat  bis  forehead  was  very  much  swol- 
len and   discolored,  and  that   in  the 
midst  of  the  bruise  there  wcr»  dark 
Ones  crossing  each  other,  showing  that 
the  skin  had  been  cut.    This  naturally 
gare  apprehension  of   scars   and  dis- 
figorement,  and  he  sent  at  once  for  a 
phjucian.     The  one  who  came  at  his 
call  was  of  European  birth,  and,  in 
general,  a  well-educated  man.     He  ex- 
amined the  wound,  washed  and  dressed 
it,  thought  that  possibly  there  might 
be  a  alight  scar,  but  that  more  probably 
Am  injury  would  heal  by  what  is  called 
frit  intention,  and  prescribed  quiet  for 
a  few  days.     60  far  the  treatment  was 
mAl  enough.     But  it  happened  that, 
tarn  long  practice  in    the  East,  the 
physician   had   acquired  a    little    too 
jnnch  aptitude  for  the  use  of  some  of 
Ha  peculiar  remedies,  and  that  when  he 
now  advised  quiet,  he  proceeded    to 
asaiat  nature  with  some  subtle,  soothing 
potion.    What  it  was  that  he  adminis- 
tered cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
be  known;  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  compounded  of  drugs  which,  while 
aiming  to  compose  the  body,  too  severe- 
ly stimulated  the  mind,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, should  never  have  been  given 
to  a  person  of  Gillespie's  excitable  dis- 
position.   To  no  other  influence  can  be 
attributed  that  peculiar  distemper  of 
fancy,  buried  like  a  poisonous  seed  in 
his  mind,  and  which,  at  first  budding 
forth  into  a  simple  idiosyncrasy,  thence 
gradually,    but    surely,    overshadowed 
with  madness  his  whole  life  and  being. 
For    three   days  Gillespie   remained 
confined  to  his  room,  under  the  care  of 
the  doctor,  who  daily  visited  liim,  and 
dressed  his  wound.     During  most  of 
this  time  the  patient  lay  in  a  pleasant 
languor,'caring  bat  little  to  go  out.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth   day  he 
somewhat    revived,  became    nervously 
impatient  to  be  released,  and  manifest- 


ed an  almost  childish  joy  when  the 
physician  informed  him  that  he  was 
cured. 

"  But  I  must  tell  you — I  am  eorry  to 
be  obliged  to  say  it — "  remarked  the 
doctor,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  that  your 
wound  will  leave  a  slight,  a  very  slight 
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scar. 

At  hearing  this,  Gillespie  once  more 
consulted  his  glass.  For  the  i)ast  few 
days  he  had  been  prevented  from  doing 
so,  to  any  purpose,  by  the  bandages 
upon  his  forehead.  Now,  at  last,  it  was 
tree  for  observation.  But  at  the  first 
glance  he  started  back  horrified.  The 
swelling  upon  his  forehead  had  gone 
down,  to  bo  sure,  and  the  discoloration 
had  nearly  fiided  away.  But  the  lines 
of  the  cut  skin  had  not  been  healed, 
becoming,  if  any  thing,  broader  with 
the  shrinkage  of  their  edges,  and  now 
glowed  deep  and  red,  crossing  each 
other  in  a  scries  of  almost  mathemati- 
cally exact  right-angles,  with  a  terrible 
suggestion  of  undesirable  permanency. 
He  stood  transfixed.  Alwavs  an  ardent 
lover  and  frequenter  of  society,  and 
hence  naturally  careful  about  his  ap- 
pearance, how  could  he  ever  show  him- 
self with  that  dreadful  brand  fixed  upon 
him  ?  And  as  he  looked,  a  chance 
acquaintance  came  in,  and,  with  that 
want  of  tact  which  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes some  peoi)le,  blurted  out,  half 
jokingly, 

"  Why,  what  the  dickens  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  Have  you  been  in  a  fight,  Gilles- 
pie, that  you  are  so  marked  up  ?  Who 
is  the  guilty  man  that  struck  you? 
And  now  that  I  look  closer,  it  is  not  the 
blow  of  a  fist,  after  all,  but  rather  a 
signet  of  evil  set  upon  you.  What  is  it 
all  about  ?  Are  you  the  original  Cain 
now  come  up  again  with  his  warning 
sign  ?  Or, — for  it  is  a  veritable  hiero- 
glyphic,— have  you  incun*ed,  in  some 
way,  the  wrath  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
that  vou  have  been  thus  branded  with 
their  cipher  ? " 

At  the  new  idea  thus  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  him,  Gillespie  shuddered,  and 
once  more  peered  into  his  glass.  Yes, 
— there  it  was, — no  ordinary  bruise,  but 
a  veritable,  unmistakable  hieroglyphic 
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fastened  upon  him,  like  the  brand  of  a 
galley-slave  I  It  seemed  as  though  every 
mark  had  been  drawn  with  subtle  mean- 
ing, so  clear  and  well  defined  were  the 
outlines ;  and,  above  all,  glowed  a  single 
thread,  turned  into  loop-like  shape,  with 
a  straight,  sharp  termination, — for  all 
the  world  like  the  beak  of  a  bird. 
Could  it  be  any  thing  other  than  a 
doom  upon  him  ?  Was  it  then  true,  as 
he  had  somewhere  read,  that  the  old 
Egyptian  deities  still  had  ability  to 
avenge  themselves  for  mortal  insults? 
Must  it  not  be  that  the  great  stone 
Sphinx,  calm  and  impassive  as  it  seem- 
ed to  others,  had  fixed  upon  him  for  a 
display  of  her  powers  ?  Why,  oh  1  why, 
in  his  foolish  mirth  and  recklessness 
had  he  thus  taunted  her?  Thoughts 
and  speculations  like  these  came  boiling 
into  his  brain  with  lightning  speed, 
severally  giving  way  in  turn  to  succes- 
sors yet  more  startling  and  absurd,  and 
each  leaving  behind  some  traces  of  its 
unwelcome  presence,  until,  in  a  moment, 
as  it  were,  the  great  doom  of  his  life 
had  become  fixed.  Even  now,  as  he 
stood,  the  mysterious  brand  upon  his 
forehead  seemed  to  grow  darker  and 
more  deeply  set.  Inflamed  with  one 
desperate  idea,  he  rushed  out,  fled  wild- 
ly up  the  street,  and  did  not  rest  until 
he  had  gained  the  apartment  of  the  old 
Egyptian  scholar,  whom  he  happened 
already  to  know  by  fame.  There  throw- 
ing off  his  hat,  he  pointed  to  his  fore- 
head, and  exclaimed : 

"  Look  I    What  is  that  ?  " 

"It  is  a  scar  or  bruise,"  responded 
the  old  man,  drawing  his  long  pipe  in 
from  the  open  window.  "  Or  is  it  some- 
thing that  you  have  painted  there  for 
mystification  ?  For  if  it  were  anywhere 
else  than  on  your  forehead,  I  should 
say  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic." 

"  And  what  does  it  stand  for  ?  Tell 
me  at  once." 

"  Such  questions  cannot  always  be 
answered  at  once,"  was  the  response. 
"  I  have  often  spent  months  in  decipher- 
ing a  simpler  sign  than  that.  Let  me 
look  closer.  There  is  here  a  line,  which, 
by  itself  alono,  would  signify  continuity. 


And  here  seems  to  be  the 
beak  of  a  bird.  I  can  hardly 
it  all  means.  I  think  I  hav( 
sign  somewhere,  but  cannot  f 
ment  recollect.  It  is  not  on  t 
stone,  I  know.  Wait,  thouj 
ute." 

With  that  the  old  scho 
down  some  of  his  tattered  ^ 
umes,  and  made  diligent  sear 
half  an  hour  he  drew  himsel 
an  exclamation  of  satisfaction 

"  It  is  here.  I  thought  I  I 
before, — the  very  same  charac 
found  on  the  north  side  of 
wall  of  the  Temple  of  Eamac. 
'  seek.' " 

"All  that  tells  me  nothii 
Gillespie.    "  What  must  I  see 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  rc 
other,  a  little  put  out  at  the 
of  the  question,  more  esped 
the  first,  he  had  been  intemi| 
perusal  of  a  most  interesting 
"  Better  seek  for  manners,  o: 
way  to  get  that  brand  off  firo: 
you  have  not,  as  I  am  inclin 
pect,  put  it  there  yoursel£" 

With  that  the  old  man  toi 
thrust  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  < 
out  of  the  window,  and  refi 
studies.  And  Gillespie,  witl 
ping  for  apologies  or  adieu 
back  to  the  hotel.  There  h 
letter  awaiting  him.  It  was  p 
"Naples,"  and  was  from  Mi 
informing  him  of  their  appro] 
parture  for  Palermo,  and  of  tl 
to  meet  him  there  upon  a  cer 
fied  day.  Enclosed  was  a  : 
Helen,  with  the  usual  livel 
She  had  bought  a  set  of  pi 
And  she  had  given  some  ca 
blind  beggar,  who,  after  all, 
well  enough  to  pick  her  poc 
Gillespie  must  bring  hersomet 
Egypt — not  a  mummy,  for 
were  ugly  things,  and  there 
no  place  at  home  to  put  it,  u 
moved  away  the  music-stand, 
would  like  a  scarabseus,  su 
Egyptian  women  wore,  and 
model  of  something  or  other. 
read   the  dainty  little  note 
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nd  then  crushed  it  wildly  in  Lis  fingers. 
BaWf  in  his  present  state,  could  he  ap- 
peir  at  Palermo  upon  the  designated 
dij  I  And  in  his  agitation  he  did  the 
?erj  thing  he  should  not  have  done — 
wrote  a  vague,  rambling  reply,  full  of 
nuneaning  excuses,  with  no  real,  open, 
nfficieot  explanation  in  any  part  of  it ; 
iDnded  to  some  stigma  upon  him,  of 
which  perhaps  time  alone  would  clear 
Um,  speaking  of  it  as  something  they 
iboold  have  known  about,  and  seeming 
entirely  unconscious  that  they  would 
Bitoniliy  apply  the  remark  in  a  moral 
nflier  than  in  a  physical  sense ;  and  so, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  sent  ofif  his 

Daily,  almost  hourly,  his  thoughts 
guned  a  more  horrible  dominion  over 
Um.  He  reflected  how  he  had  taunt- 
ing requested  the  great  stone  monster 
of  tiM  Desert  to  give  him  some  stupid 
liddles  to  guess.  Had  she  not  now 
done  so  f  And  had  not  his  friend  Yer- 
Bon  told  him  that,  in  her  place,  he 
would  have  given  a  riddle  that  should 
lefer  be  forgotten?  Could  there  bo 
ay  doubt  that  there  was  now  a  mystic 
inad  upon  him,  never,  perhaps,  to  be 
naoyed? 

Nay,  not  quite  as  terrible  as  that,  he 

hiped.    It  might  be  that,  in  the  end, 

the  bitter  curse  would  depart  from  him. 

And  by  anxiously  dwelling  upon  the 

meet  during    his  waking  moments, 

ttd  dreaming  about  it  when  asleep,  this 

^*Bcjr  became  firmly  fixed  in  his  brain. 

&  had  been  told   to  "  seek."     What 

^  it  that  he  must  seek  for  ?    He  could 

^  tell ;  but  if  he  tried  his  best  to  fath- 

^  the  mystery,  could  there  be  a  doubt 

***t,  in  the  end,  he  would   succeed? 

^^d  when  the  object  of  his  search  stood 

P^on  him,  he  would  surely  recognize 

*;     Its  identity  would  be  borne  upon 

^^  by  some  unmistakable  prescience. 

^*^<i  then,  then  only,  his  toil  having 

?**t  its  due  fruition,  the  doom  would  be 

***ed  from  him,  the  mystic  inscription 

^lald  fade  away  from  liis  forehead,  and 

^  Xfould  depart  a  free,  untainted  man 

^c«  more. 

^*bat  thing  to  be  sought  for — was  it  a 
^Rend  of  the  Sphinx, — ^some  vital  phi- 


losophic truth, — magic  cures, — material 
wealth, — or  what?  No  matter.  Ho 
would  grope  through  the  darkness  as 
cunningly  as  possible,  trusting  that  new 
light  would  gradually  gleam  upon  him. 
And  first,  doubtless,  he  must  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  mystic  signs 
everywhere  written  upon  the  desert- 
architecture.  There,  more  surely  than 
elsewhere,  might  be  the  truth.  With 
that  intent  he  once  more  visited  the  old 
student,  with  singular  cunning  humored 
the  old  man  so  successfully  as  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  into  his  favor,  and  soon 
managed  to  be  entered  as  his  pupil. 
And  now,  for  weeks,  he  gave  himself  ui> 
to  the  study  with  a  zest  and  diligence 
which  were  not  without  their  reward. 
His  earnest,  fierce  enthusiasm  and  long- 
ing, stimulated  by  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  mind,  enabled  him,  almost  by  in- 
spiration, to  grapple  with  diflculties 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  many 
professed  and  practised  philologists. 
He  soon  mastered  much  that  the  old 
man  could  tell  him ;  had  read  most  of 
those  discolored  vellum  volumes  and 
sheets  of  inscriptions,  and  panted  for 
more.  In  Alexandria  there  were  many 
stores  of  such  treasures,  many  of  them 
as  yet  untranslated.  Some  of  these  he 
purchased;  of  some,  which  he  could 
not  buy,  he  procured  copies.  All  this 
was  expensive,  and  his  means  were 
small ;  for  in  making  his  European  tour, 
he  had  already  vastly  encroached  upon 
his  income.  But  with  this  passion  of 
his  mind  ungratified,  ho  hesitated  at 
nothing,  and  drew  drafts  which,  at  any 
other  time,  would  have  horrified  him, 
and  the  payment  of  which  must  have 
seriously  crippled  his  principal. 

Gradually,  through  close  association 
with  his  old  preceptor,  ho  acquired 
some  of  the  Eastern  habits.  Almost 
from  the  first  he  assumed  the  close  tur- 
ban; but  this  was  partly  for  conceal- 
ment, as  thereby  more  easily  than  with 
any  ordinary  cap  or  hat  he  could  hide 
the  glowing  cipher  upon  his  forehead. 
Then,  for  further  disguise,  he  let  his 
beard  grow,  not  wishing  daring  his  la- 
bors to  be  recognized  by  former  friends, 
who,  with  their  advice  or  ridicule,  would 
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fastened  upon  him,  like  the  brand  of  a 
galley-slave  I  It  seemed  as  though  every 
mark  had  been  drawn  with  subtle  mean- 
ing, so  clear  and  well  defined  were  the 
outlines ;  and,  above  all,  glowed  a  single 
thread,  turned  into  loop-like  shape,  with 
a  straight,  sharp  termination, — for  all 
the  world  like  the  beak  of  a  bird. 
Could  it  be  any  thing  other  than  a 
doom  upon  him  ?  Was  it  then  true,  as 
he  had  somewhere  read,  that  the  old 
Egyptian  deities  still  had  ability  to 
avenge  themselves  for  mortal  insults? 
Must  it  not  bo  that  the  great  stone 
Sphinx,  calm  and  impassive  as  it  seem- 
ed to  others,  had  fixed  upon  him  for  a 
display  of  her  powers  ?  Why,  oh  I  why, 
in  his  foolish  mirth  and  recklessness 
had  he  thus  taunted  her?  Thoughts 
and  speculations  like  these  came  boiling 
into  his  brain  with  lightning  speed, 
severally  giving  way  in  turn  to  succes- 
sors yet  more  startling  and  absurd,  and 
each  leaving  behind  some  traces  of  its 
unwelcome  presence,  until,  in  a  moment, 
as  it  were,  the  great  doom  of  his  life 
had  become  fixed.  Even  now,  as  he 
stood,  the  mysterious  brand  upon  his 
forehead  seemed  to  grow  darker  and 
more  deeply  set.  Infiamed  with  one 
desperate  idea,  he  rushed  out,  fled  wild- 
ly up  the  street,  and  did  not  rest  until 
he  had  gained  the  apartment  of  the  old 
Egyptian  scholar,  whom  he  happened 
already  to  know  by  fame.  There  throw- 
ing off  his  hat,  he  pointed  to  his  fore- 
head, and  exclaimed : 

"  Look  1    What  is  that  ?  " 

"It  is  a  scar  or  bruise,"  responded 
the  old  man,  drawing  his  long  pipe  in 
from  the  open  window.  "  Or  is  it  some- 
thing that  you  have  painted  there  for 
mystification  ?  For  if  it  were  anywhere 
else  than  on  your  forehead,  I  should 
say  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic." 

"  And  what  does  it  stand  for  ?  Tell 
me  at  once." 

"  Such  questions  cannot  always  be 
answered  at  once,"  was  the  response. 
"  I  have  often  spent  months  in  decipher- 
ing a  simpler  sign  than  that.  Let  me 
look  closer.  There  is  here  a  line,  which, 
by  itself  alone,  would  signify  continuity. 


And  here  seems  to  be  the  bead  and 
beak  of  a  bird.  I  can  hardly  tell  what 
it  all  means.  I  think  I  have  seen  that 
sign  somewhere,  but  cannot  for  the  mo- 
ment recollect  It  is  not  on  the  Rosetta 
stx>ne,  I  know.  Wait,  though,  a  miii^ 
ute." 

With  that  the  old  scholar  pulled 
down  some  of  his  tattered  vellum  vol- 
umes, and  made  diligent  search.  After 
half  an  hour  he  drew  himself  up  with 
an  exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

"  It  is  here.  I  thought  I  had  seen  it 
before, — the  very  same  character.  It  ia 
found  on  the  north  side  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  Temple  of  Kamaa  It  meana 
*  seek.' " 

"All  that  tcUs  me  nothing,"  cried 
Gillespie.    "  What  must  I  seek  ? " 

"  How  should  I  know  ? "  retorted  the 
other,  a  little  put  out  at  the  sharpneaa 
of  the  question,  more  especially  as,  at 
the  first,  he  had  been  interrupted  in  the 
perusal  of  a  most  interesting  chronicle. 
"  Better  seek  for  manners,  or  for  some 
way  to  get  that  brand  oflF  from  you — ^if 
you  have  not,  as  I  am  inclined  to  sqB' 
pect,  put  it  there  yoursel£" 

With  that  the  old  man  turned  away, 
thrust  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  once  more 
out  of  the  window,  and  resumed  hia 
studies.  And  Gillespie,  without  stop- 
ping for  apologies  or  adieux,  rushed 
back  to  the  hotel.  There  he  found  a 
letter  awaiting  him.  It  was  postmarked 
"  Naples,"  and  was  from  Mr.  Ralston, 
informing  him  of  their  approaching  de- 
parture for  Palermo,  and  of  their  desire 
to  meet  him  there  upon  a  certain  speci- 
fied day.  Enclosed  was  a  note  from 
Helen,  with  the  usual  lively  goesip. 
She  had  bought  a  set  of  pink  coralsi 
And  she  had  given  some  carlini  to  a 
blind  beggar,  who,  after  all,  could  see 
well  enough  to  pick  her  pocket.  And 
Gillespie  must  bring  her  something  from 
Egypt — not  a  mummy,  for  mummies 
were  ugly  things,  and  there  would  be 
no  place  at  home  to  put  it,  unless  they 
moved  away  the  music-stand.  But  she 
would  like  a  scarabscus,  such  as  the 
Egyptian  women  wore^  and  perhapa  a 
model  of  something  or  other.  Gillespie 
read  the  dainty  little  note  hurriedly. 
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lod  then  crushed  it  wildly  in  Ins  fingers. 
How,  in  his  present  state,  could  he  ap- 
pear at  Palermo  upon  the  designated 
day  ?  And  in  his  agitation  he  did  the 
fery  thing  he  should  not  have  done — 
wrote  a  vague,  rambling  reply,  full  of 
unmeaning  excuses,  with  no  real,  open, 
BofficieDt  explanation  in  any  part  of  it ; 
alladed  to  some  stigma  upon  him,  of 
which  perhaps  time  alone  would  clear 
him,  speaking  of  it  as  something  they 
ihoold  have  known  about,  and  seeming 
entirely  unconscious  that  they  would 
naturally  apply  the  remark  in  a  moral 
rather  than  in  a  physical  sense ;  and  so, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  sent  off  his 
letter. 

Daily,  almost  hourly,  his  thoughts 
gained  a  more  horrible  dominion  oyer 
him.    He  reflected  how  he  had  taunt- 
ingly requested  the  great  stone  monster 
of  the  Desert  to  give  him  some  stupid 
riddles  to  guess.     Had  she  not  now 
done  so  ?    And  had  not  his  friend  Ver- 
non told  him  that,  in  her  place,  he 
would  haye  given  a  riddle  that  should 
never  be  forgotten?     Could  there  be 
may  doubt  that  there  was  now  a  mystic 
brand  upon  him,  never,  perhaps,  to  bo 
removed? 

Nay,  not  quite  as  terrible  as  that,  he 
hoped.  It  might  be  that,  in  the  end, 
tbe  bitter  curse  would  depart  from  him. 
And  by  anxiously  dwelling  upon  the 
Sillijject  during  his  waking  moments, 
mnd  dreaming  about  it  when  asleep,  this 
fancy  became  firmly  fixed  in  his  brain. 
He  had  been  told  to  "seek."  What 
was  it  that  he  must  seek  for  ?  He  could 
not  tell ;  but  if  he  tried  his  best  to  fath- 
om the  mystery,  could  there  be  a  doubt 
that,  in  the  end,  he  would  succeed  ? 
And  when  the  object  of  his  search  stood 
before  him,  he  would  surely  recognize 
it.  Its  identity  would  be  borne  upon 
him  by  some  unmistakable  prescience. 
And  then,  then  only,  his  toil  having 
met  its  due  fruition,  tbe  doom  would  be 
lifted  from  him,  the  mystic  inscription 
would  fade  away  from  his  forehead,  and 
be  would  depart  a  free,  untainted  man 
once  more. 

That  thing  to  be  sought  for — was  it  a 
legend  of  the  Sphinx, — some  vital  phi- 


losophic truth, — magic  cures, — material 
wealth, — or  what?  No  matter.  Ho 
would  grope  through  the  darkness  as 
cunningly  as  possible,  trusting  that  new 
light  would  gradually  gleam  upon  him. 
And  first,  doubtless,  he  must  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  mystic  signs 
everywhere  written  upon  the  desert- 
architecture.  There,  more  surely  than 
elsewhere,  might  be  the  truth.  With 
that  intent  he  once  more  visited  the  old 
student,  with  singular  cunning  humored 
the  old  man  so  successfully  as  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  into  his  favor,  and  soon 
managed  to  be  entered  as  his  pupiL 
And  now,  for  weeks,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  with  a  zest  and  diligence 
which  were  not  without  their  reward. 
His  earnest,  fierce  enthusiasm  and  long- 
ing, stimulated  by  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  mind,  enabled  him,  almost  by  in- 
spiration, to  grapple  with  difficulties 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  many 
professed  and  practised  philologists. 
He  soon  mastered  much  that  the  old 
man  could  tell  him ;  had  read  most  of 
those  discolored  vellum  volumes  and 
sheets  of  inscriptions,  and  panted  for 
more.  In  Alexandria  there  were  many 
stores  of  such  treasures,  many  of  them 
as  yet  untranslated.  Some  of  these  he 
purchased;  of  some,  which  he  could 
not  buy,  he  procured  copies.  All  this 
was  expensive,  and  his  means  were 
small ;  for  in  making  his  European  tour, 
he  had  already  vastly  encroached  upon 
his  income.  But  with  this  passion  of 
his  mind  ungratified,  he  hesitated  at 
nothing,  and  drew  drafts  which,  at  any 
other  time,  would  have  horrified  him, 
and  the  payment  of  which  must  have 
seriously  crippled  his  principal. 

Gradually,  through  close  association 
with  his  old  preceptor,  he  acquired 
some  of  the  Eastern  habits.  Almost 
from  the  first  he  assumed  the  close  tur- 
ban; but  this  was  partly  for  conceal- 
ment, as  thereby  more  easily  than  with 
any  ordinary  cap  or  hat  he  could  hide 
the  glowing  cipher  upon  his  forehead. 
Then,  for  further  disguise,  he  let  his 
beard  grow,  not  wishing  during  his  la- 
bors to  be  recognized  by  former  friends, 
who,  with  their  advice  or  ridicule,  would 
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doubtless  discommode  Lim.  Soon,  by 
a  natural  sequence,  to  the  turban  were 
added  the  flowing  Eastern  robes.  Then 
his  face  grew  thin  and  wrinkled  with 
thought  and  anxiety,  and  his  eye  more 
piercing  with  the  strange  light  gleaming 
within  it.  In  a  single  month,  indeed, 
all  WAS  changed  with  him ;  and  no  ono 
would  have  recognized  the  light,  alert 
young  American  in  that  thin,  gaunt, 
stooping  man,  with  the  ragged  beard 
and  flowing  dress,  stealthily  creeping 
along  in  slippered  feet,  at  the  dusk  of 
each  day,  wuth  long,  stained  rolls  of 
parchment  clutched  nervously  in  his 
bony  hands. 

And  Helen,  all  this  while  ?  At  first 
she  wrote  apart  from  her  father,  asking 
what  was  to  be  understood  by  the  sin- 
gular language  of  his  letter.  Her  father 
also  wrote,  demanding,  in  less  aflcction- 
atc  words,  an  explanation.  Probably 
Gillespie  fully  intended  answering  these 
letters,  but  postponed  the  duty  from  day 
to  day,  in  hope  of  making  that  discov- 
ery which  would  clear  him  of  his  brand, 
and  thereby  enable  him  to  write  more 
cheering  and  satisfactory  explanations. 
So  day  after  day  passed  on.  Then  camo 
a  note  from  the  father,  coldly  informing 
him  of  their  departure  from  Palermo, 
and  indicating  another  point  at  which 
they  could  be  met,  if  desired.  Then 
silence  for  a  month.  Still  no  answer 
from  Gillespie,  for  he  was  more  and 
more  emcrscd  in  his  desperate  and  ap- 
parently fruitless  toil ;  and  so,  what 
seemed  to  be  the  last  tics  between  him- 
self and  his  native  land  were  slowly 
and  rudely  breaking. 

At  last  there  suddenly  came  to  him 
what  seemed  a  gleam  of  success,  or  rath- 
er a  suggestion  of  success,  magnifled  by 
his  hopes  almost  into  a  certainty.  In 
some  old  i)archmcnt  JIS.,  probably  as 
yet  untranslated,  he  found  the  record 
of  how  some  one,  in  an  early  and  now 
forgotten  war  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  had  discovered  vast  treasures, 
guarded  by  the  Sphinxes  which  flanked 
the  great  avenue  at  Tlicbes.  Not  be- 
neath or  even  in  front  of  the  monsters 
had  these  treasures  been  found,  but  be- 
hind, mathematically  placed  at  a  dis- 


tance, represented  by  the  square  of  some 
particular  base-line.  There  was  hope, 
indeed.  Why  should  not  every  Sphinx 
be  the  guardian  of  similar  treasure,  and, 
as  a  natural  sequence,  the  greatest  of  all 
be  the  keeper  of  the  greatest  wealth  ? 
If  so,  it  should  still  be  untouched ;  for 
there  was  no  record  of  its  rcmoyaL 
Even  those  most  thorough  explorers  of 
all,  the  French  philosophers,  had  merely 
delved  about  the  edge  of  the  figure,  and 
thence,  following  the  base-lines,  liad 
excavated  for  a  few  yards  in  front.  No 
one  had  thought  of  clearing  away  the 
collected  rubbish  behind ;  and  yet  what 
more  natural  than  that  the  guardian  of 
a  treasure  should  sit  watchful  in  front 
of  it  ?  Could  Gillespie  now  seize  these 
buried  stores,  would  the  curse  pass  Crova. 
him  ?  Nay,  may  not  the  mark,  after  all, 
have  been  put  upon  him  in  kindnesa, 
that  the  treasure  might  fall  to  the  one 
who,  first  of  all  during  many  centurie8| 
had  spoken  to  the  monster  with  recog- 
nition of  powers  still  surviving  in  it  I 

He  said  not  a  word  about  his  discov- 
ery or  the  ideas  connected  with  it — not 
even  to  his  old  preceptor,  who,  as  the 
chance  might  be,  would  either  laugk  at 
liim  or  else  endeavor  to  anticipate  him. 
But  cautiously  keeping  the  secret  to  • 
himself,  he  sought  and  procured  author* 
ity  from  the  Pacha  to  make  any  explo- 
rations he  desired,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Nile  country,  with  permission  to 
retain  in  his  own  possession  the  resaltt 
of  his  labors.  Tliis,  of  itself,  was  a 
costly  matter,  for  in  Egypt,  as  else- 
where, there  are  occasional  evidences 
of  a  circumlocution  ofiice;  and,  before 
he  had  ended,  much  of  his  remaining 
little  property  had  been  drawn  fh>m 
home  and  spent.  But  what  of  that^  to 
one  who  knew,  at  last,  where  to  seek, 
and,  consequently,  would  soon  be  weal- 
thy, perhaps  beyond  his  most  ardent 
exi)ectations  ?  The  rest  of  his  patri- 
mony he  expended  in  engaging  a  hun- 
dred or  so  native  laborers,  the  necessary 
tools,  and  beasts  of  burden,  and,  lastly, 
a  picked  escort  of  well-armed  and  tmsty 
men  to  guard  his  expected  treasure. 

Thus  provided,  he  set  out  one  morn- 
ing from  Cairo,  with  a  retinue  uf  at- 
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tendants  and  camels  hardly  inferior  to 
the  train  of  an  Eastern  potentate.    At 
ODce  they  proceeded    to  the  Sphinx. 
The  initial  line  of  measurement  ^as 
jpeedily  ascertained,  its  square  calcu- 
lated, the   proper  distance  accurately 
measnred  off,  and  the  command  to  dig 
giren.    The  work  \\ent  on  merrily  at 
first,  for  the  impression  had   already 
gone  around  that  he  was  striving,  not 
from  Tain  curiosity  merely,  but  for  some 
•ettled,  specific  object;   and  each  mo- 
ment tiie  crowd  stood  intent  upon  the 
deTcIopment  of  some  great  discovery. 
Then  little  by  little,  as  the  day  wore  on 
and  nothing  came  of  it,  there  was  dis- 
oauragement  and  lack  of  interest.    The 
ftw  spectators  who  had    been  drawn 
thither  by  curiosity,  returned  to  Cairo, 
and  the  laborers  pursued  their  task  with 
Imm  ahunity.    But  still,  being  well  paid, 
they  toiled  on,  and,  by  evening,  a  large 
opening  in  the  sand  had  been  excavated, 
bat  nothing  found. 

That  night  Gillespie  slept  upon  the 
wpoU  and  early  the  next  morning  gave 
orders  to  renew  the  work.  And  so, 
during  all  that  second  day,  they  widen- 
ed and  deepened  the  excavation ;  and 
■till  nothing  came  of  it.  Then  the  la- 
borers began  to  be  disheartened,  for 
eren  paid  men  do  not  like  to  toil  un- 
aTailingly;  and  at  last  Gillespie  was 
obli>;ed  to  call  upon  his  armed  guards 
to  compel  them  to  their  duty.  And  the 
•econd  night  was  one  of  strict  watch  ful- 
DeiB  in  the  camp,  lest  the  men  should 
diesert. 

The  third  day  the  labor  was  renewed, 
•till  more  sluggishly  and  dispiritingly 
than  before.  Wearied  out  with  baflQod 
expectation,  there  were  probably  none 
among  the  spectators  who  longer  looked 
for  any  discovery.  Even  Gillespie,  per- 
haps, now  began  to  despair ;  for,  as  he 
stood  and  endeavored  to  encourage  the 
work,  his  face  grew  paler  and  his  lips 
more  rigidly  drawn  down ;  but  through- 
out all,  he  let  no  word  of  discomposure 
escape  him.  Soon,  too,  there  were  some 
who,  with  low  murmurs,  began  to  taunt 
him.  Why  labor  longer,  indeed  ?  Was 
he  not  mad  ?  How,  from  such  a  source, 
conld  success  be  expected?    But  sud- 


denly there  came  a  change.  Whatever 
might  be  Gillespic^s  state,  the  old  chron- 
iclers had  not  been  mad ;  and  for  once 
it  happened  that  those  tattered  hiero- 
glyphics, so  long  left  untranslated,  had 
spoken  the  truth;  for,  toward  noon, 
there  came  a  lou  I  cry  from  the  man 
who  stood  lowest  down  in  the  pit.  His 
instrument  had  struck  against  a  flat 
stone,  in  which  was  an  iron  ring.  With 
alacrity  the  surface  of  the  stone  was 
cleared  away,  so  that  it  could  be  lifted, 
and  then  appeared  the  commencement 
of  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  It  was  more 
like  a  recollection  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
than  an  incident  of  the  present  century ; 
and  even  GilleSpie,  though  he  had  for 
so  long,  in  spirit,  lived  in  the  ancient 
world,  stood  for  a  moment  paralyzed 
and  aghast,  hardly  knowing  whether  or 
not  to  believe  his  eyes.  Then  taking 
with  him  the  implements  for  kindling  a 
torch,  and  beckoning  one  of  his  most 
trusty  guards  to  accompany  him,  he  de- 
scended. Tlie  way  was  long  and  nar- 
row, the  steps  leading  to  a  close  pas- 
sage, and  then  to  more  steps ;  and  finally 
he  felt,  by  the  divergence  of  the  stone 
sides,  that  he  had  entered  into  some 
sort  of  a  chamber.  Here,  then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  lighted  his  torch,  and 
looked  around. 

It  was  a  vaultetl  room,  about  fifteen 
feet  in  width  and  height.  As  far  as 
could  be  judged,  it  must  have  lain  in 
almost  a  right  line  beneath  the  Sphinx. 
There  were  no  joints  or  seams  in  the 
stone  sides,  the  whole  being  evidently 
hollowed  from  the  solid  rock.  The 
sides  were  smoothly  polished,  and  here 
and  there  frescoed  with  the  usual  un- 
couth figures.  There  was  no  sign  of 
treasure  to  be  seen,  but  in  the  (centre  of 
the  chamber,  upon  a  pedestal,  rested  a 
stone  sarcophagus,  its  surface  richly 
carved.  "With  the  assistance  of  his 
companion,  Gillespie  lifted  off" the  cover, 
and,  lowering  his  torch,  disclosed  with- 
in, a  mummy,  encased  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

To  lift  it  out  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  between  them  the  two  men 
dragged  it  slowly  to  the  passage-way 
and  up  the  stone  steps  to  the  U^Vt 
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above.  There,  with  the  crowd  of  ex- 
pectant attendants  and  laborers  throng- 
ing around  in  rapt  amazement,  they 
rudely  broke  open  the  case,  unwound 
the  bitumcnized  cerements,  and  so,  at 
last,  came  to  the  body, — ^a  prince  or 
princess,  most  likely,  from  the  care  with 
which  it  had  been  given  a  sepulchre, 
though  now  it  differed  little  from  any 
other  meaner  figure  of  the  period.  Upon 
the  forehead,  however,  rested  a  scara- 
bsBUs;  not  of  the  ordinary  stone,  but 
cunningly  wrought  from  the  finest  gold, 
with  emeralds  set  into  the  head  for  eyes. 
The  sunlight  gleamed  upon  it  as  Gilles- 
pie lifted  it,  and  gold  and  jewels  both 
glistened  with  dazzlmg  brightness. 
Turning  it  over,  he  saw  that  there  was 
a  mystic  character  engraved  upon  the 
under  side.  This  he  eagerly  attempted 
to  decipher,  for  doubtless  it  would 
prove  the  key  to  further  discovery.  But 
as  he  held  it  still  nearer  to  the  light  and 
strove  to  cleanse  the  characters  from  the 
pitchy  eubstance  which  had  somewhat 
obscured  them,  his  eyes  grew  suddenly 
dim,  a  pain  shot  wildly  through  his 
temples,  and,  with  a  feeble  groan,  he 
sank  upon  the  sand. 

Fainting  upon  the  sand;  and  when 
he  awoke  again,  it  was  to  find  himself 
in  bed,  in  a  low  caravanseri  of  Cairo. 
How  long  he  had  been  ill  he  knew  not, 
but  every  circumstance  served  to  show 
that  the  sudden  paralysis  with  which 
his  mingled  agitation  and  joy  of  the 
moment  had  acted  upon  his  body,  so 
enfeebled  by  study,  watchfulness,  and 
want  of  care,  must  have  been  a  severe 
one.  His  head  had  been  shaved,  and 
his  face  and  hands  were  now  more  ema- 
ciated and  shrivelled  than  ever.  His 
beard  ha<l  grown  longer,  and  was  torn 
and  tangled ;  and,  with  the  exceeding 
pallor  of  his  skin,  the  mystic  cipher 
upon  his  forehead  seemed  to  glow  more 
ruddy  than  ever — a  beacon,  as  it  were, 
of  his  disgrace. 

Upon  the  table  lay  a  letter  from  Helen, 
a  calm  and  partly  affectionate  letter,  but 
still  breathing  farewell  in  every  line. 
He  read  it  without  a  groan,— such  sev- 
erances had  lost  any  power  to  afl[lict 
him.    Beside  it  was  a  folded  paper, — a 


bill  for  those  necessaries  of  his 
which  he  was  now  unable  to  p 
in  partial  discharge  of  its  items,  1 
that  his  watch,  his  manuscri] 
some  of  his  clothes  had  alrea 
seized  upon.  The  weight  of 
latcd  misery  was  upon  him, 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  £ 
not  weep, — he  was  long  past  thi 
he  could  not  die,  as  he  won 
wished  to  do. 

When,  a  week  later,  he  was 
get  out  and  look  more  calm] 
him,  he  found  himself  more  thi 
stranger  in  a  strange  land.  As  ] 
said,  his  books  and  most  of  1 
effects  had  been  taken  for  the 
his  illness.  The  last  drafts  dra* 
his  rapidly  dissolving  patrimi 
been  returned  protested.  The 
ment  permit  to  search  the  ro 
been  revoked, — in  itself  but 
matter,  perhaps,  since  he  no  loi 
the  means  to  purchase  assistant 
excavation  behind  the  Sphinx  1 
partially  refilled  by  the  order 
Pacha,  and  the  winds,  sweeping 
before  them,  had  completed  tt 
smoothing  the  surface  to  the  le% 
surrounding  desert.  What  h 
done  in  the  secret  chamber, — w! 
had  been  left  untouched,  or  wh< 
Pacha  himself  had  it  explored 
moved  its  possible  treasures, — o 
now  be  ascertained.  And,wo] 
all  else,  perhaps,  the  golden  scs 
the  mystic  cipher  upon  which 
have  been  the  secret  for  wl 
had  been  destined  to  seek,  an< 
in  its  interpretation,  might  hi 
him  so  much,  was  gone. 

And  here,  perhaps,  most  j 
ends  the  story;  for  here  is  f 
termination  of  all  the  victim'i 
and  struggles,  and  systematizec 
But  there  are  those  who  will  n( 
content  until  they  have  gleane< 
last  scattered  grains  of  a  cl 
though  before  them  stands  the  | 
sheaf,  that  tells  all  of  its  circui 
and  moral  that  need  be  kno'vi 
these,  therefore,  I  will  try  to  « 
all  I  could  ever  learn  of  that  sul 
necessary,  and  well-assured  do^ 
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Wearied  with  waiting,  and,  in  the 
end,  doubting  not  that  Gillespie^s  silence 
WI8  only  a  cowardly  method  of  severing 
lumself  from  a  distasteful  tie,  Helen 
Balaton  at  last  returned  home,  and  there, 

I  ifter  two  years,  married  one  doubtless 
Bore  worthy  of  her.  A  year  later  she 
fflored  to  New  Orleans,  and  only  a  few 
Bonths  ago  I  read  the  notice  of  her 
untimely  death.  Her  father,  too,  has 
paoed  away.  And  as  Gillespie  had 
none  but  distant  cousins  to  inquire  after 
lum,  and  they  naturally  lost  all  interest 
iD  him  as  soon  as  he  had  exhausted  his 
Httle  patrimony,  there  remained  soon 
not  the  slightest  tie  to  bind  him  to  his 
VK&^  land.  Therefore  he  remained  in 
Egypt  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  there 
wu  any  power  that  could  have  drawn 
lam  away  from  that  scene  of  his  trial 
and  disappointment.  .  For  a  time  he 
loBtered  about,  a  sobered  man ;  not  sane, 
Meed,  but  perhaps  more  nearly  in  his 
n^t  mind  than  for  many  weeks  past. 
Then  gradually  his  condition  grew 
Wtnae  again ;  and  he  would  wander 
away  for  days  at  a  time, — the  impulses 
to  itray  coming  upon  him  constantly 
with  more  frequency;  until  at  last  his 
Mminal  abiding-place  knew  him  no 
Bore  at  all,  and  in  the  minds  of  many 

'  ke  became  little  more  than  a  tradition. 
Sooetunes  there  would  be  stories  of  a 
tall  European,  in  Eastern  costume,  un- 
aatnially  aged,  with  long  beard,  and  an 
aje  gleaming  with  unwonted  light,  and 
narked  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead 
vith  a  singular  cipher,  having  been  seen 


at  strange  hours  passing  swiftly,  like  a 
ghost,  through  the  streets  of  Cairo, — 
stopping,  perhaps,  to  scan  tbe  cases 
where  were  displayed  for  sale  the  scara- 
bsei,  or  other  relics  of  antiquity,  as 
though  he  sought  to  identify  some  miss- 
ing object;  and  then  again  stealthily 
passing  out  of  sight.  At  other  tinies 
there  would  come  reports  of  a  similar 
figure  gliding  along  over  the  desert,  and 
entering  some  caravan  upon  its  travels, 
where,  with  the  reverence  of  the  Eastern 
character  for  the  mentally  afflicted,  he 
would  be  fed  and  cared  for,  until,  after 
a  few  days,  ho  would  disappear  from 
among  them  as  suddenly  and  mysteri- 
ously as  he  had  come.  And  there  were 
frequent  tales  of  how  travellers,  coming 
to  visit  the  Sphinx,  had  sometimes  seen 
a  gaunt,  wild  figure  sitting  solitary  in 
the  sand  before  it,  gazing  up  wistftilly 
and  longingly  into  the  great,  impassive 
stone  face,  and  muttering  softly  and  in 
pleading  tones,  long  sentences  in  a 
strange  tongue,  as  though  seeking  some 
kindly  response  or  favor.  And  finally, 
— it  was  but  two  years  ago, — these 
stories  began  to  die  away,  for  there 
came  a  time  when  no  one  saw  him 
longer  to  know  him.  Whether  at  last 
he  had  wandered  away  into  other 
strange  lands;  or  whether,  while  in 
some  caravan  of  pilgrims,  his  strength 
had  given  out,  and  he  had  been  left  be- 
hind to  have  his  bones  whiten  upon  the 
sand ;  or  whether  the  plague  had  eaten 
away  the  remnant  of  his  life  in  some 
foul  lazar-house, — who  now  can  tell  ? 
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Tub  last  marauder  disappeared  in  the 
forest  as  the  Emerald  ncared  the  Prairie 
Flower.  The  din  of  the  combat  had 
reached  the  transport  as  she  rounded 
the  bend,  and  before  she  came  in  sight 
Captain  Powell  and  those  who  were 
expecting  the  relief  heard  the  welcome 
Bounds,  the  scream  of  the  steam-whistle, 
and  the  quick  roll  of  a  drum  calling 
her  troops  to  arms.  She  bristled  with 
bayonets  ready  for  the  fray.  The  master 
of  the  Emerald,  leaning  from  a  window 
of  the  pilot-house,  sang  out  lustily, 

"  Captain  John,  is  it  all  over  ?  " 

Captain  Ben  Parker  of  the  Emerald 
was  an  old  friend  of  the  commander  of 
the  Prairie  Flower. 

"  All  over,  Ben,  thanks  to  you ;  come 
aboard  and  try  my  oldest  Bourbon." 

In  a  moment  the  steamers  were  made 
fast.  The  soldiers  returned  to  their 
unfinished  repast.  Upon  the  bank  near 
the  edge  of  the  wood  the  crews  assem- 
bled to  bury  the  dead.  The  night  was 
without  a  star.  No  solemn  rites  marked 
the  interment  of  the  lifeless  forma  in 
their  rude  graves.  Only  the  low  hoot 
of  the  owl,  disturbed  by  the  glare  of 
the  torch,  made  dismal  requiem ;  and 
the  bat  flew  by  with  fickle  and  unclean 
wing.  The  dusky  forms  of  the  burial 
party,  the  ghastly  features  of  the  dead, 
the  beat  of  the  waves  upon  the  beach, 
the  heavy  soughs  of  the  wind  through 
the  bending  pine- tops,  and  the  dismal 
toll  of  the  steamers*  bells,  swaying  to- 
gether in  a  sort  of  rude  chime,  comi)letc 
the  funeral  scene.  As  the  crews  return 
to  the  steamers  the  moon  rises  from  the 
river  and  lights  up  the  lonely  darkness. 
Soon  the  engines  heave  again,  and  the 
steamers  are  under  way.  Captain  Vin- 
cent sits  alone  upon  the  promenade- 
deck.  The  wound  of  the  Adjutant  has 
been  dressed,  and  McCann  watches  by 
his  couch. 


A  light  step  approaching  Ca 
Vincent  causes  him  to  rise  and  ofif 
chair. 

"  Miss  Romilly." 

Her  features  wore  an  almost  ' 
parent  paleness  that  was  startling^ 

"  No,"  she  replied,  declining,  w 
quick,  graceful  wave  of  the  ham 
proffered  chair.  "  Pardon  me,  Ca 
Vincent,  but,  we  were  alarmed  in  p 
to  the  Adjutant.  Is  he— is  it  da 
ous?" 

"No,  Miss  Romilly.  The  w- 
though  serious,  is  certainly  not  likt 
prove  fatal,"  answered  Rollin  tend 

"  Then  he  will  not  die, — ^he  ir 
cover,  y9u  think  ? " 

"  Surely.  The  surgeon  says  th 
will  be  out  again  in  a  day  or  two.* 

Miss  Romilly  paused  for  a  mome 
if  hesitating  whether  to  allow  nati 
assert  itself  over  conventionaliiieSi 
true  natures,  on  occasions  of  dee{ 
ing,  it  always  must.  Then  ezta 
her  hand,  she  said, 

"I  am  very,  very  grateful  to  ^ 
and  I  am  so  glad  to  know  that  h* 
recover.  Doubtless  he  has  a  motl 
sisters  and  friends  to  whom  his 
would  be  irreparable,  for  he  has  : 
noble  qualities.  Will  you  gran 
another  favor?" — looking  him  f\ 
the  face  with  a  smile,  for  she 
doubtful  whether  all  her  eloquenc 
availed  to  conceal  her  meaning. 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered,  bov 
"and  most  grateful  I  am  to  hea 
sj>eak  thus  highly  of  my  friend." 

"  Please  do  not  say  to  the  AcQ 
that  I  have  made  this  inquiry." 

"I  promise  you  I  will  not,  iJ 
insist." 

"  Thank  you ;  good-night." 

She  held  out  her  warm,  round,  | 
little  hand. 

Vincent,    bowing   low,    had    x 
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brought  it  to  Lis  lips,  when  it  was  firm- 
Ij,  though  gently,  withdrawn,  and  with 
an  arch  smile  the  youug  lady,  with  her 
linger  pressed  upon  her  lips  to  remind 
1dm  of  his  promise,  retired  into  the 
nioon. 

Vincent,  after  a  silent  promenade, 
entered  softly  the  sick-room.  He  ar- 
nnged  with  McCann  the  watohes  of  the 
night  The  Lieutenant,  who  was  to  be 
called  at  one,  retired  to  his  own  room, 
and  Bollin  took  his  place  by  the  restless, 
fevered  sufferer.  There  are  few  men 
who  make  good  nurses  by  the  couch  of 
pain,  but  Vincent  was  one  of  the  few. 

He  did  not  call  McCann,  but  watched 
hj  the  bedside  until  the  gray  of  the 
morning.  Dumfrecs  had  fallen  into  a 
gentle  slumber  as  the  Lieutenant  entered 
the  room.  * 

"Why  did  you  not  wake  me  ? "  in  a 
iriii^)er. 

"I knew  you  were  exhausted." 

**  Always  too  generous.  We  are  within 
a  mile  of  Leavenworth  City." 

"  Then  I  must  leave  our  patient ;  for- 
taiately,  he  is  safe." 
-  *  All  right ;  I  will  see  you  before  you 
cross  the  plains." 

"Good-by,  Terry." 

"  Qood-by,  Rollin,  for  the  present" 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  morning  as 
Vincent  stepped  from  the  gang-plank 
and  heard  again  the  well-known  voice 
of  Harry  Fairleigh, 

"At  last." 

His  friend^s  bright  face  was  lit  up 
irith  delight. 

"Tes,  Harry,  at  last.  It  has  been  a 
long  voyage.  Lieutenant  McCann  is  on 
board,  bound  for  the  Fort." 

"Good;  we'll  see  him  there,  then. 
I«t  us  to  breakfast." 

And  the  friends  moved  on  to  the 
)^ion  House. 

Breakfast  over,  the  young  men  repair- 
*i  to  Fairleigh's  room  and  seated  them- 
■clves  for  the  "  talk."  Pipes  were  pro- 
^oced,  and  while  the  smoke  of  the 
glowing  bowls  rolled  out  into  the  room 
^  clouds,  Harry,  reclining  in  his  easy- 

<^uur,  weaves  a  little  unimportant  his- 
tory. 

"Ned  Pritchard,"  he  began, — "you 

vot^  ni. — 11 


remember  Ned  of  the  9th  Michigan  ? — 
returned  last  month  ft-om  Arizona.  I 
met  him  in  New  York.  He  gave  glowing 
accounts  of  the  wealth  of  the  Territory, 
and  said  he  intended  to  form  a  com- 
pany of  the  officers  of  our  old  division, 
and  return  to  the  mines  and  develop 
them.  He  invited  me  to  join  him.  i 
asked  time  to  consider,  and  looked  for 
you,  but  you  were  out  of  town.  Mean- 
while Pritchard  made  good  progress 
with  his  work.  Within  a  week  the 
company  was  formed,  and  nearly  all  the 
members  have  served  in  our  old  division 
in  the  Shenandoah." 

"  Good :  you  think  it  will  pay  hand- 
somely ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  Pritchard  shows  speci- 
mens of  gold-quartz  that  are  just  '  A 
No.  1.'  We  are  all  crazy  for  the  gold- 
fields.  It  is  resolved  that  no  member 
shall  own  more  than  one  share  of  the 
stock,  and  each  share  is  three  thousand 
dollars.  Tom  Eaton,  Dunscombe,  Dakin, 
Churchill,  Meredith,  and  a  host  of 
others  are  with  us.  And  Adderly, — you 
know  Adderly,  I  suppose,  eh  ?  " 

Cax)tain  Vincent  turned  very  pale, 
but  made  no  answer. 

"  I  thought  you  know  Adderly  ! " 

Qtill  Vincent  seemed  suddenly  absorb- 
ed in  distant  and  not  pleasant  thoughts 

"  Well,  he  is  with  us,  at  all  events," 
resumed  Fairleigh,  "and  a  host  of 
others.  So  1  purchased  an  extra  share^ 
and  have  managed  to  keep  it  for  you." 

"  Harry,  you  compel  me  to  reveal  my 
poverty ;  I  am  not  able  to — " 

"  Say  not  a  word  of  that ;  if  we  suc- 
ceed, you  can  easily  pay ;  if  we  fail,  I 
lose  it.  Tlie  investment  is  a  good  one, 
and  here  is  your  share  splendidly  en- 
graved, *  The  America  Mining  Company 
to  Rollin  Vincent.' " 

"  Harry,"  said  Vincent,  slowly,  "  I 
appreciate  your  kindness,  but  really — " 

"  Really  what,"  replied  Harry ;  "  have 
you  not  regard  enough  for  me  to  allow 
me  to  act  as  your  friend  ? " 

"  Certainly,  but—" 

"  But — no  buts ;  for  my  friendship's 
sake,  accept  the  certificate." 

"  I  will." 

*^  Our  machinery  was  purchased  m 
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New  York,  and  shipped  here.  We  have 
provisions  for  the  trip  across  the  plains. 
Twelve  large  wngons  and  seventy-two 
mules,  all  arrived  last  week.  Some  one 
proposed  the  other  day  that  we  save 
the  company  the  expense  of  employing 
mule-drivers,  and  guide  the  gentle  crea- 
tures ourselves.  Tom  Eaton  declared 
•it  would  be  romantic'  As  we  only 
needed  twelve  drivers,  we  cast  lots  for 
the  dignified  positions.  Each  driver 
selected  hi3  team,  and  to-day  we  are  to 
have  a  trial  in  the  manly  art  of  mule- 
driving:  come." 

A  moment's  walk  brought  them  to 
tlie  wagons  loaded  with  provisions  and 
machinery  upon  the  levee.  The  mules 
had  been  led  from  the  yard  near  the 
hotel.  The  harness-boxes  were  soon 
opened,  and  the  mules  '*  hitched  up." 
So  ccmildent  had  some  of  the  party  been 
relative  to  the  skill  and  success  they 
•hould  display  in  this  new  enterprise, 
that  a  party  of  ladies  were  just  mali- 
cious enough  to  conclude  that  rare  sport 
was  at  hand,  and  so  had  gathered  on 
horseback,  in  carriages,  and  on  foot,  to 
witness  the  experiment 

"  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Fairleigh,"  inquired 
one  of  these,  "  that  the  gentlemen  of 
your  company  intend  driving  mules 
across  the  plains  ?  Has  not  Mr.  Eaton 
been  joking  t " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Fairleigh ;  "  it 
would  be  impossible  for  creatures  so 
graceful,  and  withal  bearing  such  excel- 
lent names  as  our  mules,  to  be  either 
perverse  or  malicious." 

"  What  do  you  call  them,  tell  us," 
exclaimed  the  maidens. 

"  Well,  first  is  Camille." 

"  What  a  name  for  a  mule,"  said  one. 

"  Oh,  Camille  is  a  very  good  mule,  a 
little  wild,  but  cannot  £^  to  draw  well. 
She  is  the  off-wheeler  alongside  of  Jeff 
Davis." 

"  A  capital  epithet  for  a  mule,"  sug- 
gested the  fair  critic ;  "  as  if  mules  were 
not  sufficiently  prone  to  rebel  without 
beii:g  driven  thereto,  to  sustain  their 
good  names." 

**  Then  there  is  Jenny  Lind,  so  named 
out  of  regard  to  ttie  specially  melodious 
qualities  of  her  voice.    We  think  her 


trill  and  echo-song  rather  remi 
And,  finally,  there  are  Chang  an 
whose  affection  for  each  other  is 
ing  in  the  extreme." 

The  harnessing  now  began, 
than  half  the  mules  gave  instan 
that  they  were  colts,  totally  u 
tomed  to  the  disagreeable  sense 
having  leather  upon  their  baci 
immediately  began  to  kick,  ploz 
roar.  "Whoa,"  "look  out," 
still,"  vociferated  the  amateurs, 
unpleasant  dilemma  the  prof 
drivers  surveyed  with  malidou 
faction.  The  amateurs  were  fast 
to  grief.  Dakin  had  ingeniously  m 
his  body  between  two  mules  anc 
on-wheel,  and  was  roaring  Insti 
let  out,  as  his  ribs  were  bi 
Brooks  had  been  kicked  W«  du 
and  Eaton  lay  groaning  and  c 
on  a  pile  of  coffee-sacks.  Jennj 
heel,  he  declared,  had  set  badlj 
stomach. 

"Whoa  now, — help  here  » 
Down  with  yer  heels, '  whoa/  y< 
asses." 

"  Call  them  pet  names,  H«l 
them  pet  names,"  moaned  Eatc 
the  coffee-sacks. 

At  length  it  was  concluded  t 
a  corporal's  guard  of  twelve 
soundest  men  to  each  refractor 
as  some  of  the  mules,  with  a 
game,  were  hardly  larger  than  ; 
sized  goat.  After  a  long  struggh 
infinite  amusement  of  the  8p< 
and  especially  of  the  ladies  j 
professional  muleteers,  this  dis; 
of  forces  attained  the  desiretl 
The  mules  were  harnessed,  a 
drivers  in  the  saddles.  Eaton,  ] 
recovered,  limped  to  Jeff  Da^ 
Fairleinrh  helped  him  to  mom 
cracked  his  whip,  and,  somewhj 
elation,  the  six-mule-team  he  n 
ing  started  simultaneously  forwj 
for  a  moment  moved  well.  Th 
cade  of  spectators  trooped  a 
company.  As  they  approacl 
hotel,  another  audience  of  ladi< 
ed  them  from  the  balcony, 
tious  to  guard  against  any  di 
collapse  of  speed  in  the  midst 
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idmlrmg  audience,  Eaton  applied  the 
tpnt  to  Jeff  Davis  with  the  vigor  of  an 
old  cavalier.  The  beast  halted  so  sud- 
denly that  the  rider  had  nearly  gone 
over  his  head.  Pointing  his  ponderous 
em  skyward  till  he  looked  like  a  church 
with  two  steeples,  he  executed  a  bray 
•0  heart-rending  and  far-resounding 
that  the  whole  cavalcade  apparently 
stopped  to  listen  to  it.  Tom,  exas- 
perated, renewed  the  experiment  of  the 
ipor,  whereupon  the  graceless  rebel,  with 
•  hideous  squeal  and  backward  plunge, 
deposited  Thomas  Eaton,  Esq.,  in  a 
most  nntender  and  dangerous  manner, 
between  the  fore-feet  of  Jenny  Lind. 
Jeony  bad  kicked  him  before,  and, 
lerersing  her  strategy,  she  bit  him  be- 
hind. Seizing  in  her  teeth  a  promis- 
enoos  mass  of  material,  of  which  a  part 
was  mere  army-blue  and  shod<ly,  but 
fbe  rest,  alas  !  had  all  the  sensitiveness 
pertaining  to  the  physical  person  of 
Tliomas  Eaton,  Esq.,  she  shook  him 
peremptorily  to  and  fro,  and  then  un- 
kindiy  immersed  him  in  a  pool,  which, 
if  it  had  any  healing  qualities,  did  not 
makd Them  immediately  felt.  Mr.  Eaton 
had  no  reason,  perhaps,  to  fear  drowning, 
bat  was  not  equally  safe  against  stran- 
gling. All  the  mules  in  line  now  be- 
eune  entangled,  and  kicked  and  brayed 
ftniouBly.  Two  of  the  leaders  cleared 
their  harness  and  clattered  fiercely  up 
the  itrect.  A  consultation  became  nec- 
emry,  and,  as  the  result,  the  America 
lining  Company  forthwith  engaged 
Bulctecrs,  not  only  to  drive  across  tiie 
pltins,  but  to  conduct- the  plunging  and 
oSenrled  steeds  back  to  their  stables. 

**B?  the  way,"  said  Harry  to  Vincent, 
•fter  returning  to  the  hotel,  *'  you  did 
not  answer  whether  you  knew  Adderly. 
He  seems  to  be  a  stranger  to  all  save 
Chnrchill." 

Rollings  features  suddenly  fell  into  a 
•Ml  and  weary  expression.  Shadowed 
by  the  curtains  at  the  window,  Fairleigh 
fiuled  to  observe  the  ghastly  face  of  his 
friend. 

The  question  was  repeated  after  a 
paose.    Vincent  answered,  "Yes." 


III. — The  Waoon-Master'b  Story. 

To  the  reader  who  has  never  tnken 
passage  on  a  mule-train,  it  may  or  may 
not  be  necessary  to  remark  that  each 
wagon  is  usually  drawn  by  three  span 
of  mules,  of  which  the  lighter  and  for- 
ward pair  are  leaders,  the  next  pair 
"  swingers,"  and  the  rear  or  heaviest 
pair  are  wheelers.  The  driver  rides  the 
nigh-wheeler,  and  guides  the  whole 
team  with  a  single  rein,  whereon  a  long 
pull  means  **  haw,"  and  a  short  jerk  is 
"gee."  The  most  interesting  figure 
connected  with  the  train  now  came  up 
—the  wagon- master,  Sam  Hallett,  a  sort 
of  "  old  salt "  of  the  plains,  now  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
eyes  black  and  piercing,  long,  gray 
hair  thrown  back  of  his  cars,  and  fall- 
ing in  profuse  waving  ringlets  on  his 
shoulders ;  wearing  a  low  broad-brim- 
med felt  hat,  an  army  blouse,  a  red-fian- 
nel  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  around  which 
a  rod  silk  handkerchief  was  loosely  tied ; 
buckskin  pants,  fringed  at  the  seams  in 
Mexican  style,  handsome  moccasins,  and 
long  Spanish  spurs,  of  which  the  little 
steel  pendants  twinkled  as  he  rode. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  gigantic  black 
mule.  A  blanket  was  neatly  folded  un- 
der his  saddle,  which  was  of  the  light 
kind,  known  as  the  California  tree. 
A  pair  of  revolvers,  in  holsters,  were 
fastened  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  and 
a  girth  of  Mexican  gniss  passed  twice 
under  the  mule,  and  fastened  to  a  nna 
on  the  left  side.  The  broad  wooden 
stirrup  was  hooded  with  leather.  Every 
thing  being  found  on  examination  to  be 
roAdy,  the  wagon-master  issued  to  the 
driver  of  the  forward  wagon  the  laconic 
order, 

"  Git,  Jim." 

In  "Western  parlance  the  word  "  up  " 
has  been  discarded  by  drivers  as  super- 
fluous. The  train  moved  on,  into  a 
lovely  country,  the  very  France  of 
America.  Our  soldiers  felt  once  more 
the  stir,  exhilaration,  and  enthusiasm  of 
their  recent  camp-life.  That  night  they 
halted,  packed  their  wagons,  turned 
out  their  horses  on  the  prairies,  got  out 
their  tents  and  i)itched  thcm,dlv\OieOL\Xi^ 
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company  into  messes  according  to  their 
affinities,  kindled  their  fires,  prepared 
and  ate  their  evening-meal,  and  enjoyed 
their  first  night  on  the  prairies  in  the 
luxury  of  deep  and  uninterrupted  sleep, 
till  the  sun  rose.  The  next  day  passed 
without  any  event  of  fresh  interest ;  and 
at  nightfall,  after  passing  a  heavy 
"  growth  of  timber,"  they  encamped  by 
a  stream,  upon  the  border  of  a  rolling 
prairie,  unbroken  by  tree  or  shrub  as  far 
forward  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A  tree 
was  cut  from  the  forest  near  them  and 
a  roaring  lire  built.  The  wagons  were 
corralled,  i.  e.,  run  together  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe,  so  that  the  live-stock, 
after  feeding,  could  be  driven  into  the 
enclosure.  This  precaution  warned  the 
company  that  they  were  henceforth  on 
the  plains,  and  liable  to  attack  from  the 
Indians.  Leaving  the  cattle  to  the  care 
of  the  herder,  the  company  gathered 
around  the  camp-fire.  Some  hardly 
touched  the  ground  ere  they  feel  asleep, 
with  the  fatigue  of  the  march.  Others 
joined  in  songs  and  stories  of  the  camp. 
These  being  past  and  equally  familiar 
to  them  all,  the  general  interest  centred 
in  Sam  Hallett,  the  wagon-master,  whose 
very  garb  and  manner  seemed  to  reveal 
marvellous  tales  of  the  new  life  on  which 
they  were  now  entering. 

'*  Any  chance  of  scaring  up  some  *  In- 
juns '  yet  ? "  inquired  Pairleigh  of  the 
prairie-scout,  as  he  lighted  hispip^by 
the  camp-fire. 

**  More  chance  o'  their  scarin'  us  up," 
replied  the  wagon-master.  "  Have  a 
good  time,  while  ye  can,  these  moon- 
light nights,  for,  as  we  get  on,  we'll 
only  boil  the 'kittle,  and  tlien  dash  the 
fire.  Can't  keep  a  fire  going  to  draw 
the  *  Injuns.' " 

"  Don't  you  usually  get  somo  inkling 
beforehand  ?  Can't  you  scent  'em,  or 
guess  pretty  well  when  they're  around  ? " 
inquired  Dakin. 

The  old  man  surveyed  Dakin  with  a 
look  of  compassion,  and  replied,  dryly, 

"  Sometimes,  young  man,  they  send  a 
letter  ])y  the  post-office,  or  a  messenger 
to  notify  us  when  we  may  expect  'em ; 
but,  as  you  may  have  read  somewhere, 
them  instances  is  seldom." 


Dakin  smiled  with  the  rest  a 
man's  humor,  as  he  cared  more  1 
him  out "  than  to  shine  in  th 
sion. 

"  But  these  injuns  could  d 
many  points  fighting  veterans 
selves  ? " 

"  You'd  be  cooler  under  fire, 
Hallett;  "and  if  that  would 
arrow,  you'd  be  safer.  But  I 
boys,  you've  all  got  your  fightib 
ag'in,  when  you  come  out  her 
long  time  since  General  Braddo 
that  out,  and  the  pint  is  settlec 

"Now  and  then,"  said  Eat 
rebs  fought  about  as  mean  as  tl 
What  with  guerillas  in  ambusl 
firing,  torpedoes,  and — " 

"  Hark — hist— drop  ! "  said 
guide,  throwing  himself  on  ti 
and  putting  his  ear  to  the  groi 

"  Nothing,"  he  remarked,  rii 
felt  like  a  stampede,  but  it's 
herder  moving  his  stock, 
we've  got  a  good  herder:  th< 
common.  The  first  time  I  cit 
plains,  I  was  a  herder.  I  hadi 
the  trade  at  all,  and  rough  tim 
of  it." 

"  Tell  us  about  it,"  chimed  t 
party. 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  care  to 
will.  We  started,  a  large  pa 
Fort  Leavenworth,  about  th< 
of  September,  for  Califomy.  ( 
high,  and  not  much  water, 
reached  the  Platte.  We  lay  i 
one  night,  at  Plum  Creek,  thi: 
beyond  Fort  Kearney.  It  was 
bcr,  and  the  nights  were  cool. 
afternoon  there  had  been  a  ligl 
snow.  Wliile  we  were  unharac 
ox-train  came  up,  and  camped 
I  drove  our  nmlcs  down  to  d 
was  returning  with  them  to  £ 
grass,  when  the  oxen  came  do*' 
river-bank.  Their  herder  was 
man,  not  over  twenty,  moun 
handsome  bay.  He  reined  up, 
'Partner,  if  you'll  wait  until  I 
oxen,  ril  show  you  a  place  "w 
buffalo-grass  is  high.' 

"  So  I  waited  for  him.  We  i 
driving  our  stock  before  us, 
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and  hallooing.  We  halted  about  a  mile 
flom  camp.  The  buffalo-gross  was  good, 
and  the  bosses  fell  to  eating.  The 
ground  was  wet  and  cold,  as  the  snow 
had  melted.  But  my  partner  taught 
me  a  new  way  to  find  a  dry,  warm 
bed  in  the  midst  of  a  cold,  wet  prairie. 
Going  up  to  where  two  oxen  were  lying, 
bick  to  back,  he  routed  one  of  them  up 
by  a  kick  in  the  ribs.  The  other  never 
itirred.  Lying  down  in  the  place  va- 
cated by  the  ox,  and  snugging  up  to  my 
bovine  bed-fellow,  I  found  him  an  ex- 
ceedingly warm  and  comfortable  com- 
panion. Taking  the  eaddle  off  my  hosa, 
and  laying  it  quietly  down  alongside,  I 
tied  A  lariat  to  the  bridle,  and  made  the 
other  end  fast  to  my  wrist.  I  then  lay 
down  to  sleep,  fully  protected  from  the 
wind,  dry,  and  as  warm  as  a  cup  of 
totat-and-tea.  The  night  was  bright 
■oonlight.  Closing  my  eyes,  I  soon  full 
asleep.  I  must  have  been  asleep  about 
an  hour,  when  I  felt  a  jerk  at  my  wrist, 
and  started  up.  My  boss  seemed  in 
mortal  terror.  He  wau  bent  double,  and 
ihivered  like  an  aspen.  It  was  so  bright 
that  I  could  see  for  miles.  I  saw  noth- 
ing to  alarm  him ;  so  I  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  *  Be  quiet,  sir.^  He  quieted  down, 
and  began  to  feed  again.  I  lay  down 
OBoe  more,  right  wide-awake  and  keen, 
for  I  kept  wondering  what  had  startled 

"Presently,  a  slight  jerk  of  the  rein 
caoaed  me  to  start  up  quickly,  and  I 
m  a  dght  that  caused  me  to  draw  my 
iBfolvcr  in  double-quick.  I  cocked  it, 
and  waited  for  a  chance  to  fire.  I  lay 
•n  tbe  outer  edge  of  the  herd,  with  my 
ox  between  me  and  the  object.  I  could 
not  make  it  out.  It  was  about  sixty 
yarda  off*,  and  seemed  like  a  buffalo 
caw  ling  in  the  grass.  It  would  creep 
tlowly,  then  disappear.  It  remained 
^  for  some  time.  It  then  raised  itself 
tgaio,  within  about  eight  rods  of  me. 
^^  IBM  crawling  toicards  me  throvgh  the 

''My  horse  saw  it,  and  began  to  snort 
and  dance  with  fear.  I  vras  about  to 
file,  when  a  hand  was  laid  hurriedly 
upon  my  leg  by  some  one  behind  me. 
I  sprang,  and  almost  yelled  with  terror. 


I  shall  always  remember  what  a  chill 
ran  over  me.  It  was  the  young  herder. 
He  hud  crawled  through  the  grass  to 
where  I  lay  to  warn  me  of  the  danger. 

"  *  Hist  I '  said  he,  in  a  whisper, "  make 
no  noise ;  we  are  surrounded  by  Indians. 
They  are  going  to  stampede  the  stock. 
Draw  in  your  horse  quickly,  as  I  do ' — 
his  horse  had  followed  him — *  slowlv, 
SO  as  not  to  show^  alarm ;  and,  when  he 
is  near  enough,  mount,  and  fly  to  camp 
for  your  life.  "We  cannot  save  the  stock. 
I  counted  six  feathered  heads  in  the 
grass,  and  the  ravine  beyond  where  I 
lay  swarms  with  them.*  While  he  was 
whispering,  I  was  drawing  in  the  fright- 
ened horse.  In  an  inkling  we  were 
mounted.  As  I  sprang  in  the  saddle,  I 
struck  my  horse  with  the  end  of  the 
lariat  and  drove  my  spurs  deep  into  his 
sides.  Snorting  with  pain  and  rage,  ho 
dashed  madly  for  camp  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind.  I  never  strike  a  horse  ex- 
cept in  peril.  I  never  had  touched  him 
with  a  spur  before,  and  it  made  him 
wild.  An  arrow  whizzed  past  my  face ; 
then  a  cry  at  my  side,  and  the  young 
herder  fell  from  his  saddle.  I  could 
not  save  him,  for  they  were  close  bo- 
hind.  I  looked  back.  A  painted  sav- 
age had  his  knee  planted  upon  his 
breast.  I  saw  the  flashing  of  bright 
steel  in  the  moonlight.  A  cry  of  agony 
was  borne  on  the  still  air,  and  I  knew 
that  the  young  herder^s  spirit  had 
crossed  the  dark  river.  With  a  terrible 
yell  they  tossed  aloft  his  gory  scalp. 
Their  awful,  indescribable  cry  froze  my 
very  blood.  My  heart  seemed  to  stop 
beating.  Many  a  night,  when  far  away 
from  danger,  in  bed  at  home,  I  liave 
heard  that  yell  in  my  dreams.  When  I 
did,  farewell  to  sleep  for  that  night." 

**  Wkat  had  you  seen  in  the  grass  ?  ^ 
interrupted  Stokes. 

"An  Indian.  I  afterward  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  as  he  sprang  into  the 
middle  of  the  affrighted  herd.  Upon 
his  head  he  carried  the  head  and  horns 
of  a  buffalo-bull,  the  skin  of  the  animal 
hanging  down  his  back.  In  one  hand 
he  held  a  large  rattle-box,  in  the  other 
a  spear ;  with  a  shout  he  sprang  up  be- 
fore the  animals,  and  began  «Yia^\i^^Qki% 
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rattle-box.  I  hare  one  now  in  my 
wagon.  It  is  made  of  deer-skin,  and 
filled  with  bufifalo-claws  and  bits  of 
flint.  As  he  shook  the  rattle  and  yelled, 
the  herd  stampeded,  and  roaring,  snort- 
ing, and  bellowing,  the  mules  and  the 
oxen  dashed  over  the  prairie.  An  In- 
dian seized  the  lariat  of  the  dead  herd- 
er's horse,  and  was  upon  his  back  and 
after  the  flying  herd  in  no  time.  The 
others,  whose  ponies  were  hid  in  a  ra- 
vine near  by,  mounted,  and  followed, 
yelling  at  the  animals  and  thrusting 
their  spear-points  into  the  sides  of  those 
which  lagged.  I  reached  camp.  The 
train  had  been  roused  by  the  yells  of 
the  savages.  Twenty-four  hunters  joined 
US  the  day  before.  Their  horses  were 
picketed  near  the  wagons.  As  I  rode 
up,  the  party  were  mounting.  'How 
many  redskins  are  there?'  said  they. 
*Not  over  twenty,  I  should  think,'  I 
replied.  On  they  rode  after  them«  I 
rode  back  to  where  I  had  lain  to  get 
my  saddle.  I  found  it,  and  was  buck- 
ling my  girth,  when  I  heard  a  low, 
m'^aning  sounds  I  turned  quickly,  and 
listened.  The  night-winds  were  sigh- 
ing in  the  trees  along  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Platte.  The  slightest  sound 
alarmed  me.  I  was  about  to  mount. 
But  there,  in  the  moonlight,  with  his 
fkce  ghastly  and  upturned,  lay  the 
young  herder,  with  an  aiTow  through 
his  heart." 

The  old  man  paused.  His  voice  shook, 
and  a  tear  fell  upon  his  hand. 

'^It  was  the  flrst  man  I  had  seen 
killed  by  an  Indian.  It  impressed  nic. 
I  never  can  forget  it." 

The  old  man  had  forgotten,  in  the 
memories  his  story  had  awakened,  to 
make  use  of  the  slang  words  and  Border 
terms  that  marked  his  conversailion  at 
the  start.  His  roughness  of  language 
and  manner  had  vanished  as  he  warmed 
into  his  story.  After  a  pause,  he  re- 
sumed. 

"I  lifted  the  dead  boy  from  the 
ground,  and  laid  his  head  upon  my 
knee.  The  arrow  had  gone  through  his 
body.  The  point  came  out  just  below 
the  shoulder-blade.  Did  you  ever  sec 
an  Indian  arrow  ?  "  turning  to  Meredith. 


"  No,  sir ;  I  never  did." 

"  I  have  one  in  my  wagon 
bring  it." 

He  did  so. 

"  This  b  a  Sioux  arrow.  It's 
that  the  arrows  of  every  tril 
I  said  it  was  no  use  to  attemp 
out  the  arrow ;  for  see  here — " 

The  young  men  gathered  aro 

"  Do  you  see  this  little  gro 
ning  from  the  point  down  to  t 
er  ?  They  cut  that  in  their  ai 
the  blood  will  not  clog  aroi 
point,  but  will  continue  to 
their  victim  bleeds  to  death, 
the  shape  of  the  point.  The  n 
do  not  mean  that  you  shall  with 
arrow,  for  if  you  attempt  it,  it 
wound  that  rarely  or  never  hea 

**  Well,  the  young  herder  1 
scalped,  and  the  blood  trickle 
over  his  handsome  face.  I  1 
down,  mounted  my  horse,  and 
swiftly  after  the  hunters,  n 
passed  out  of  sight.  I  knew  tb 
not  be  far  distant.  I  fancied  1 
rushing  sound,  as  of  the  wim 
distance.  I  checked  up  m; 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came. 
hear  yells  and  the  sound  of  1 
Presently  horsemen  came  in  sig! 
hunters  were  retreating.  Full  t 
dred  Indians  were  behind  them 

"  *  Fly  for  your  life  I '  shot 
foremost  hunter  as  he  came  i 
On  we  dashed  back  to  camp. 
narrow  escape,  for  they  had  aim 
taken  us.  The  Indians  halted 
yond  rifle-range,  and  remained 
sultation.  We  awaited  an  at 
learned  from  one  of  the  hunt 
they  came  up  to  the  Indians  alx 
miles  from  camp.  Just  as  tl 
ready  to  fire  upon  them,  Indi 
from  the  grass  upon  all  sides,  i 
were  surrounded.  They  dashed 
followed  closely  by  the  savagea 

"  It  was  upwards  of  an  hoi 
any  movement  was  made  by  the 
against  our  camp.  At  last,  wii 
they  dashed  down  upon  us.  Tt 
come  in  platoons,  but  form  a  ci 
ride,  one  after  another,  arou 
camp,  to  select  the  weak  point. 
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find  it,  tbey  charge  you  there.  If  you 
iti&d  up  wellf  you  arc  safe;  if  you 
flinch,  you  are  lost.  As  they  drew  near, 
we  fired.  You  never  can  tell  how  many 
of  them  are  killed  or  wounded.  The 
moment  an  Indian  falls  from  his  pony, 
he  is  picked  up  by  another,  who  throws 
him  across  his  pony,  and  carries  him 
tway ;  and  often  they  are  tied  fast  in 
the  eaddle.  Their  ponies  are  trained. 
If  their  riders  get  killed  or  wounded, 
they  gallop  with  them  to  the  rear.  We 
flred ;  they  saw  we  were  prepared,  and 
tiiey  retired,  taking  their  killed  and 
iroanded  with  them.  I  saw  live  or  six 
drop,  but  they  were  instantly  taken 
off. 

■^Soon  after  the  Indians  retired,  six 
hunters,  armed  and  mounted,  set  out  to 
Botify  the  garriBon  at  Fort  Kearney  of 
ov  loss.  It  was  a  ride  of  thirty  miles. 
The  moon  had  gone  down.  It  was 
wy  dark,  and,  once  away  from  camp, 
tteyhad  little  to  fear,  as  the  Indians 
lefer  attack  in  the  dark.  Silently 
fliey  rode  out  of  camp.  Their  horses' 
hoofs  had  been  muffled,  so  as  to  make 
no  noise  when  they  reached  the  wagon- 
XDid.  We  all  shook  hands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  corral ;  for  perhaps  we  might 
not  meet  again  in  this  world.  Then  out 
they  rode  into  the  night.  We  listened, 
wiUi  oar  ears  to  the  ground,  to  hear  if 
ihey  were  attacked ;  but  not  a  sound 
VIS  heard,  save  the  bowling  of  wolves 
&r  m  the  distance. 

•*!  lay  down  to  rest;  I  drew  my 
hhmket  over  me,  but  I  could  not  sleep. 
The  pale  face  of  the  herder,  with  the 
Uood  upon  his  forehead,  was  constantly 
Wore  m^  I  thought  of  the  poor  fel- 
low lying  unburied  on  the  prairie,  and 
>t worried  me.  I  rose — walked  out;  I 
pttsed  the  guard,  and  crossed  to  the 
*nip  of  the  ox-train.  They  were  all 
*wake,  and  many  started  to  their  feet 
•*  I  entered  their  corral. 

"  *  Poor  Shirley  ! '  said  the  wagon- 
"^wter  of  that  train,  when  he  had  dis- 
^ered  who  I  was.  *  I  won't  know 
'^Ut  to  say  to  his  mother.' 

**  *  I  cannot  sleep,'  said  I,  *  while  the 
*^onght  of  that  poor  boy  lying  un- 
Ixiried  is  in  my  mind.    I  know  where 


ho  lies,  and  if  you  will  help  me,  I  will 
go  now  and  bury  him.' 

"  *  I  will  go  with  you,'  said  he. 

'^The  others  tried  to  reason  us  out 
of  it.  We  went.  Wo  soom  found  the 
wagon-road,  and  were  travelling  along 
noiselessly. 

"  *  It  must  be  near  here,'  I  said,  in  a 
whisper ;  *  yonder  is  the  ravine.' 

*'  Suddenly  the  wagon-master  caught 
me  by  the  arm,  and  forced  me  down  on 
my  knees.  "  *  Look,'  he  said,  huskily, 
» what  is  that  ? ' 

*^Ifc  was  a  moving  object  of  somt 
kind.    I  cocked  my  revolver. 

"  *  Don't  firtt.1  don't  fire ! '  he  whi»- 
pered.  *  We  may  have  the  whole  howl- 
ing pack  of  redskins  down  on  us  in  a 
minute.' 

"  We  crawled  nearer  the  object,  our 
revolvers  in  our  hands.  In  a  moment 
my  hand  was  upon  the  dead  body  of 
the  herder.  I  saw  the  gleam  of  eyes 
that  darted  forth  lightning,  then  a  low 
growl.  I  started  with  horror.  It  was  a 
wolf.  ...  I  drew  a  match  from  my 
pocket,  lit  it  hurriedly,  and  threw  it  at 
its  eyes.  With  a  howl  it  started  off  a 
few  yards,  and  sat  down ;  and  we  could 
see,  as  we  dug  a  grave  with  our  knives, 
the  eyes  of  the  fiend  watching  us.  The 
grave  was  made,  and  the  lifeless  form 
was  soon  hid  from  view.  The  wolf 
kept  trotting  around  us  as  we  were  cov- 
ering up  the  body. 

"  *  We  must  kill  him ;  or,  as  soon  as 
we  are  gone,  he  will  dig  it  up,'  whis- 
pered the  wagon-master,  as  we  pressed 
down  the  sods  on  the  grave. 

"  *  now  shall  I  kill  him  f '  I  asked. 

"  *  Wait  until  you  get  a  good  chance, 
then  fire.' 

"  *  But  the  Indians—' 

"  *  We  have  put  our  hands  to  the 
plough  ;  we  must  not  look  back  now.* 

"  I  waited  for  the  chance,  and  fired. 
The  wolf  fell.  We  rushed  upon  him. 
He  was  not  dead,  but  on  a  broken  hip 
wheeled  round  and  round,  snapping 
with  his  teeth.  Another  shot  finished 
him. 

"  *  Now,'  said  the  wagon-master,  cut- 
ting open  the  carcass  and  throwing  it 
over  the  mound,  *  if  woVvca  com^  \^\n 
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way,  they  will  feed  upon  their  brother 
and  not  ours.' 

"  We  returned  to  camp.  Morning  was 
dawning,  and  yet  no  signs  of  the  hunt- 
ers who  had  started  for  the  fort.  There 
lay  the  trains,  without  a  hoof  to  move 
them  on  their  way. 

"  Soon,  far  off  on  the  prairie,  a  little 
speck  was  seen.  Larger  it  grew.  It 
was  the  hunters  returning,  and  with 
them  a  company  of  cavalry.  They 
reached  camp — a  hurried  consultation. 
The  officer  who  commanded  them  di- 
Tided  his  force.  One  body,  consisting 
of  forty  cavalrymen  and  all  the  hunters, 
should  cross  the  river  and  scour  along 
the  northern  shore.  I  was  with  this 
party,  and  it  was  commanded  by  a  lieu- 
tenant named  Stokes." 

**  Who  was  that,  Harry  ?  "  inquired 
nany  voices  of  the  Stokes  who  lay  at 
tke  camp-fire. 

**My  brother  Percy,  who  was  sta- 
tioned out  here  some  years  ago,"  replied 
Harry  Stokes. 

"  He  was  a  brave  fellow,  any  way,  I 
can  say  that  for  him.  The  other  party, 
of  about  the  same  number,  were  to 
move  along  the  southern  bank,  under 
command  of  the  captain ;  I  do  not  re- 
member his  name.  We  crossed  the 
river — for  the  Platte  was  very  low — and 
rode  on  for  about  five  miles.  We  began 
to  think  we  would  not  find  a  trail; 
when,  suddenly,  we  came  upon  a  camp- 
fire  still  smoking.  We  rode  down  to 
the  river,  and  saw  the  tracks  of  oxen. 
They  had  crossed  here.  The  lieutenant 
ordered  us  forward  on  a  brisk  trot,  the 
trail  growing  firesher. 

**' There  they  are,  just  entering  the 
blnfis,'  said  a  hunter. 


"On  we  rode,  with  a  hurrah,  after 
them.  They  were  disposed  to  show 
fight 

" '  Charge  I '  said  the  lieutenant. 

"In  we  went,  pell-mell.  With  true 
Indian  cunning,  while  they  were  show- 
ing fight  to  us,  a  small  body  was  quietly 
driving  away  the  stolen  stock.  But  tho 
lieutenant  fiank^  them. 

"  *  Qo  for  them,  hunters  I '  he  said  to 
the  detachment  from  the  train. 

"  Just  that  minute  a  loud  '  hurrah ' 
was  heard.  The  party  under  the  cap- 
tain had  found  the  crossing-place,  and 
were  fording  the  river.  The  hunters,  on 
their  fieet  steeds,  headed  off  the  party 
with  the  mules  and  oxen,  and  poured  ft 
volley  from  their  revolvers  into  the  xed- 
skins,  that  made  them  tumble  upon  all 
sides.  Indians  were  now  flying  over  tJia 
river,  into  the  blufis,  and  scattmng  in 
every  direction.  It  was  a  great  victory 
for  us.  We  had  recaptured  our  stolen 
stock  as  well  as  twenty  Indian  ponieii 
We  counted  thirteen  savages  lying  dead 
on  the  field,  and  we  must  have  wounded 
many  more.  We  returned  to  camp  that 
night.  Next  morning  the  truns  rolled 
on  their  way ;  and  thus  ends  my  story.'* 

"  And  it's  worth  telling,*^  ejaculated 
Eaton,  with  a  serious  look. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  drawn  largely 
upon  your  stock  of  patience,''  said  the 
wagon-master. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  replied  aer- 
eral  voices.  "  We  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested, and  hope  you  will  join  us  often 
at  our  camp-fire." 

"Thank  you;  I  will  as  often  as  I 
can,"  returned  the  old  man. 

An  hour  later  all  the  camp  had  retired 
to  rest. 
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AN     INVOCATION. 

I. 

BEFORE  THE  SHRINB. 

What  and  whence  this  life  of  ours  9 

Is  it  Life, and  Death  at  last? 

Or  a  dream  that  binds  us  fast 
In  the  heavy  midnight  hours  ? — 

Shadow  of  a  vanished  day, 

Or  a  coming,  gone  astray 
In  the  sleep  of  the  High  Powers  ? 

Great  Ones  ! — surely,  such  ye  be, 

Hear,  and,  hearing,  answer  me. 

Answer  me,  O  answer  me  I 

[  Wide  their  lips  were^  and  their  eyes^ 
ThfU  'benignant  Uoikedy  and  tciee; 
But^  false  or  true^  no  answer  fell : 
Silent  was  the  Grade,] 

II. 

BBFOBB  THE  STATUE  OF  ISIS. 

Aim  this  dread  thing  which  men  call  Death  f 
Like  but  longer  than  all  Sleep, — 
Shrouded  eyes,  that  fail  to  weep, — 

Lips  that  kiss  not,  without  breath, — 
Feet,  that  run  no  more  to  ill, — 
Hands  that  nor  caress,  nor  kill  I 
Tell  me— Is  it  something  done  ? 
Or,  sadder,  something  more  begun  ? 

Give  me  what  the  Goddess  saith. 

Supreme  over  Life  and  Death. 

Life  and  Death,  O  Life  and  Death  I 

[Mighty  did  the  Mother  stand, 
With  her  foot  on  sea  and  land, — 
Brow  uplifted  to  tlie  skies. 
With  their  secret  in  her  eyes. 
What  she  saw  and  said  ^kU  day, 
None  of  her  pale  priests  could  say : 
They  lay  like  dead  men.    If  there  feU 
Answer  from  her  lips,  Hwas  well : 
But  what  it  was  no  tongue  can  telL] 
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SUBSTANCE  AND  SHADOW— A  FANTASY. 


I  HAD  becomo  more  than  tired  of  the 
feverish  life  of  Paris,  as  of  its  museums, 
galleries,  and  churches.  So  much  art 
and  civilization  oppressed  me^  The 
clouds  and  winds,  that  softly  swept 
over  the  Seine,  seemed  to  call  me  to  fol- 
low them  towards  fresh,  bright  fields, 
amid  the  waving  wheat  and  blossom- 
ing flowers  of  Normandy.  One  day, 
when  an  hour  in  the  sun  of  the  garden 
of  the  Louvre  was  more  precious  than 
all  the  art  of  the  galleries,  and  after  a 
hot  discussion,  which  had  bemuddled 
my  ideas  of  art,  I  went  to  my  lonely 
room,  packed  my  colors  and  canvases, 
with  my  little  valise,  and  started  for  the 
llavre  depot  and  a  French  village.  It 
was  my  first  sally  out  of  Paris.  I  had 
become  strangely  skeptical  about  tlie 
existence  of  solitude  and  the  country. 
Tlie  dense  crowds,  the  vast  extent  of 
Paris,  seemed  to  me  to  cover  the  whole 
of  France ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  restau- 
rants and  CiifC'S  must  line  every  public 
road  and  Ijo  sprinkled  about  every 
French  forest.  A  few  hours'  ride  charm- 
ingly dispelled  the  delusion.  I  got  out 
at  a  lonely  station,  forty  miles  from 
Paris;  the  vast  sky  was  heaped  with 
fleecy  flocks  of  wind-driven  clouds ; 
the  admirable  roads,  clean  and  hard, 
unfenccd,  stretched  over  a  level,  forest- 
broken  landscape :  on  either  side,  apple- 
trees  and  grain-fields  and  sheep-pastures, 
with  oak  or  poplar,  or  frail  white  birch, 
made  a  pastoral  landscape,  touched  by 
that  vague  sentiment  of  sadness  which 
I  always  find  in  a  country  with  a  low 
and  remote  horizon.  The  roadside,  the 
grass,  and  green  grain,  were  sprinkled 
with  the  festive  poppies  and  the  faith- 
ful bluics ;  the  red,  crumpled  petals  of 
the  poi>pies  were  blown  about  by  the 
happy  wind,  that  seemed  to  riot  over 
the  grain,  and  undulate  voluptuously 
its  quivering  crests.  I  was  more  than 
happy.  The  very  ecstasy  of  Nature,  of 
so    much    glad-growing    profusion  of 


life,  communicated  itself  to  m«;  it 
was  in  delightful  contrast  with  all  the 
painful  and  slow  toil  of  man,  who  takes 
a  century  to  produce  a  master-work  like 
a  cathedral,  or  an  age  to  reach  a  sculp- 
turesque exj^ression  like  Phidias.  The 
bursting  lite  of  one  season  is  enough  to 
clothe  the  black  and  naked  earth  in 
graceful  and  opulent  blooms  of  flowen 
and  grasses,  and  the  sunset  of  an  hour 
is  enough  to  deepen  all  the  earth-tones, 
and  transfigure  all  the  cloud-draperies, 
fretted  by  the  evening  wind.  Bich  and 
vast  Nature  !  what  freshness  and  force 
thou  hast  I 

I  went  my  way  over  the  road,  stimu- 
lated by  so  much  color,  and  gladdened 
by  the  capricious  and  bursting  ligbt 
peculiar  to  a  French  sky.  I  had  been 
faithfully  and  intelligently  directed  to 
a  little  French  village,  apart  from  omni- 
bus and  railroad,  planted  at  tfac^oad 
of  a  valley,  while  back  of  it  stretched 
the  vast  level  meadows  of  France. 

Every  thing  struck  me  with  a  delight- 
ful sensation  of  novelty;  every  thing 
made  a  vivid  and  glad  picture  to  mj 
eyes.  I  saw  nothing  but  apple-trees  to 
recall  the  look  of  an  American  land- 
scape. Instead  of  the  white  spire  of 
churches,  that  give  a  human  and  spirit 
ual  sentiment  to  our  New  England 
scenery,  I  saw  the  pointed  tower  of  an 
old  Nonnan  church  and  the  pointed 
roofs  of  an  old  French  chateau, — ^no 
white  object ;  no  white,  square,  expres- 
sion less  houses ;  no  coAglomeration  of 
the  Gothic,  Ionic,  and  New  England 
style,  which  amuse  and  distress  the  pe- 
destrian, as  he  goes  along  an  American 
turnpike-road.  The  villages  I  passed 
through  were  without  the  least  preten- 
sion, humble-looking,  sad-looking,  of 
gray  stone,  time-stained,  garden-walled 
— every  thing  private  and  plain.  From 
them  to  the  chateau,  an  immense  dis- 
tance ! — the  distance  from  contented 
and  ignorant  poverty  to  art  and  com- 
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fort  The  first  chateau  to  which  I  came 
retnade  for  me  all  the  tales  of  old  ro- 
mance, all  the  charm  of  chivalry,  all  the 
picturesqucncss  of  the  feudal  age.    A 
great  moat  encircled  the  chateau,  gar- 
den, and    out-houses.    The  moat  was 
walled  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  road, 
with  two  sharp-roofed  towers  at  each 
end.    The  water,  still  as  in  a  picture, 
leflected  a  rank  and  superb  mass  of 
chtttered    pink  flowers,  with  trailing 
tendrils  of  a  luxuriant  vine  that  waved 
in  the  wind.    The  moat  was  dark  and 
deqi,  covered,  in  places,  with  a  green 
acnm  of  vegetal  life,  and  extended,  in 
iig^ug  lines,  back  into  a  thick  wood. 
Thzough  the  grated  entrance,  across  the 
bridge,  I  saw  the  ancestral  chateau,  with 
its  graded  and  pebbled  walks,  its  flower- 
ftiaged  paths,  its  vivid  lawn,  simple  and 
pictoiesque  front,  and   general   aspect 
of  lefined  and  social  seclusion.    Here, 
if  anywhere,  one  could  wish  to  keep 
open  house  to  fine  and  noble  guests,  to 
bo  a  good  providence  to  the  poor  peas- 
ant, to  use  life  with  a  generous  and  un- 
l^DOJed  spirit.     One  could  not  think  to 
be  distressed  at  such  a  place.    Toiling 
populations,  the  hum  of  machinery,  the 
smoke  of  factories,  the  intrigues  of  poli- 
tJCTauH,  had  no  existence  here.    It  was 
ft  piece  of  earth  set  apart  for  a  hospi- 
table and  meditative  life.     A  student 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  a 
table  in  that  old  tower  with  its  quaint 
windows ;  a  poet  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  written  a  sonnet  under  the  lat- 
ticed window,  that  gave  such  a  home- 
loved  look  to  the  left  side  of  the  great 
door ;  a  painter  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  seen  a  fiU^  with  damsels  and 
dames  of  the  thirteenth   century,  on 
those  broad  and  beautiful  steps. 

My  first  glimpse  of  French  country- 
life  perfectly  charmed  me.  It  was  the 
iUostration  of  Provencal  poetry,  of 
erery  thing  not  sordid,  of  every  thing 
£nee  from  the  haste  and  grasp  of  our 
mechanical  and  business  life.  It  was 
better  than  modern  Paris  and  London, 
or  New  York ;  but  it  was  not  grand  or 
comprehensive. 

After  pleasing  myself  with  the  look 
of  tilings  about  the  chateau,  and  sad- 


dening myself  with  the  reflections  and 
contrasts  of  a  place  so  rich  in  historic 
associations,  I  took  the  road  again  fbr 
my  little  French  village.  The  afternoon 
was  well  spent,  and,  just  at  nightfall,  I 
reached  a  group  of  stone  houses,  went 
through  a  narrow  street,  and  came  to  an 
open  square,  around  which  wore  a  few 
buildings,  of  that  low,  picturesque  form, 
thatched  roof,  and  square  windows, 
which  arc  characteristic  of  peasant- 
homes.  I  directed  my  steps  to  a  house 
with  a  swinging  sign,  which  I  knew 
to  be  the  village-inn,  or  ccibartU  An 
artist-friend  was  awaiting  me.  It  was 
a  place  sacred  to  French  land.%ape- 
painters.  They  had  made  it  their  coun- 
try rendezvous  from  Spring  to  Autumn. 
My  walk  across  the  fields,  at  dusk,  had 
saddened  me ;  for  nothing  is  more  mel- 
ancholy than  the  wide  French  land- 
scape, with  its  far-off  horizon  and  dim 
earth  at  twilight.  You  seem  the  only 
point  of  life  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
peaceful  scene.  By  chauce,  perhaps, 
you  see  the  lonely  figure  of  a  shepherd, 
coming  dark  against  the  remote  stretch 
of  light  at  the  horizon,  and,  as  ho  leans 
on  his  staff,  he  looks  like  a  memorial 
figure  of  contemplation— a  mournful, 
motionless  figure, — while  faint  and  fair 
the  sweet  sound  of  the  evening-bells 
seems  to  fioat  on  the  dying  wind  ;  you 
know  it  is  the  sacred  hour  of  prayer 
over  the  whole  land,  when  every  peasant 
heart  is  touched  by  the  mystic  and 
magic  admonition  of  his  faitli.  The 
wind,  sunk  to  a  whisper,  heard  only  in 
the  leaves  or  low  on  the  ground  through 
the  feathery-plumed  and  ripening  grass, 
just  cooled  my  cheeks,  and  made  one 
more  mysterious  and  unaccustomed  in- 
fluence upon  me.  Nothing  is  more 
spiritual  than  evening  in  the  country ; 
nothing  more  suggestive  of  strange  and 
dreamy  thoughts  of  death,  sleep,  and 
immortality,  than  the  hour  ^hen  the 
glad  color  and  the  full  life  of  nature 
seems  to  hush  itself  for  the  silent  coming 
of  night  and  its  stars. 

I  took  the  hand  of  my  friend  as 
though  he  were  an  undertaker,  and 
went  in,  tired  and  sad.  Go  where  I 
would,  at  the  end  of  every  c^pmewi^^ 
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at  the  end  of  every  impression,  I  was 
Bad ;  yes,  struck  with  an  almost  mortal 
Badness.  From  every  thing,  I  withdrew 
a  depressed  and  fatigued  man.  At  the 
bottom  of  every  thing  I  found  cause  to 
make  the  same  reflections,  and  every 
thing,  after  a  brief  excitement,  threw 
me  into  distrust  and  inertia. 

My  friend  had  no  such  trouble.  Ho 
used  his  eyes,  his  feet,  and  his  hands ; 
he  was  happy.  If  he  ever  thought  of 
the  past,  it  was  only  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  beautiful  costumes  and  adventurous 
life  of  crusaders  and  outlaws  and  cava- 
liers. Tlie  present  was  to  him  the  good 
or  bad  moment  for  him  to  do  his  work. 
He  was  always  ready  to  do  the  thing  to 
be  done.  Were  the  world  made  up  of 
such  men,  you  would  have  faithful 
friends  and  good  workers,  but  you 
would  have  poor  lovers  and  bad  poets ; 
neither  sentiment,  religion,  nor  phi- 
losophy dwell  in  such  honest,  limite<l, 
sensible  minds.  Ho  was  my  friend ;  I 
leaned  upon  him  as  I  would  on  a  good 
hickorv-stick ;  I  trusted  him  as  I  would 
a  mute  dog ;  I  respected  him  as  I  re- 
spected the  Multiplication-Table,  in 
which  is  no  shadow  of  uncertainty  or 
any  possibility  of  caprice. 

The  first  words  ho  said,  as  he  took 
my  hand,  were, 

'*  Isn't  it  jolly  I  But  what's  the  mat- 
ter f  are  you  in  love  ?  or  have  you  seen 
a  ghost  ?  You  look  grave,  like  a  pall- 
bearer." 

"  Tm  not  in  love,  nor  have  I  seen  a 
ghost ;  but  I'm  tired  and  hungry ;  until 
I  have  eaten,  drunken,  and  been  satis- 
fied, I  shall  be  mute.  It  would  make 
me  faint  even  to  whisper  another  word. 
So  let  us  have  something  to  eat,  and  we 
will  talk  afterwards." 

Our  hostess,  coming  in  at  this  moment 
— a  smooth,  clean,  motherly-looking 
woman — cheerftilly  greeted  me  as  "Mon- 
sieur." She  asked  us  if  we  would  have 
supper,  and  invited  us  to  go  into  the 
dining-room. 

A  plat«  of  thin  French  soup,  a  glass 
of  thin,  sharp  red  wine— which  my 
friend  Lawrence  drank  with  innocent 
and  expressive  gusto,  as  though  it  were 
the  finest  Chambcrtin, — soon  restored 


me  to  my  wonted  self— that  is,  a  com* 
municative  and  friendly  soul;  and  we 
discussed  our  supper  like  two  hearty 
and  hungry  young  men,  careless  whether 
Cicsar  shook  or  saved  the  world.  My 
restless  appetite  qqieted — made  obsezr- 
ing  and  expansive  by  several  glasses  of 
wine — I  began  to  notice  what  a  novel 
salle-a-manger  held  us.  It  was  a  low, 
long  room,  with  a  window  at  one  end : 
the  peculiarity  of  the  place  was,  that  ^ 
walls  were  half-covered  with  fiketchea, 
caricatures,  and  finished  compositionB, 
painted  on  the  plaster. 

"  Yes,  you  may  well  look  at  our  gal- 
lery," said  my  friend.  "  This  little  soiZtf- 
d-mangcr  of  an  obscure  eahartt^  hat 
more  to  boast  than  the  dining-rooms  of 
most  of  your  richest  Americans.  These 
sketches  are  signed  by  some  of  the  moal 
famous  names  in  France — the  memorials 
of  their  vagabond  and  student-life,  when 
they  were  poor,  happy,  and  free." 

I  had  never  known  Lawrence  to  nae 
so  many  words  at  a  time,  or  express 
himself  with  so  much  fervor. 

"  By  Jove,  Lawrence  I  what*s  going 
to  happen  ?  You  talk  like  an  auction- 
eer. Let  us  see  your  provincial  master- 
pieces." 

Taking  the  candle,  he  rose,  and,  sha- 
ding it  with  his  hand,  he  stopped  before 
a  piece  of  the  wall  on  which  was  paint* 
ed,  with  greAt  freedom,  a  landscape 
just  like  the  one  I  had  seen  before 
tering  the  village.  It  was  painted 
few  pictures  are  painted  for  rich  men— 
that  is^  with  a  careless,  bold  brash,  and  an 
immense  rim — what  1  should  call  a  ftaiy 
of  execution.  The  whole  interest  was 
in  the  sky,  through  which  great,  dark 
masses  of  cloud  were  driven  in  heaped- 
up  forms ;  a  wild,  furtive  light  gleamed 
along  the  horizon;  to  the  left  a  little 
thatched  cottage  almost  hid  itself  in 
the  gloom,  and  on  the  road  a  hunying 
figure,  bent  under  the  wind,  seemed  to 
be  going  home. 

'*  That,"  said  Lawrence,  "  is  by  Do- 
pres,  one  of  the  famous  French  painters; 
it  is  his  card,  or  autograph,  left  with 
Mother  Lefevre." 

Passing  from  one  square  to  another 
of  the  wall,  he  threw  his  candle-light 
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on  landscapes,  figures,  flowers,  and  gro- 
tesque fancies,  which  covered  the  two 
adttof  the  dining-room. 

"What  do  you  thmk  of  it?    What 
voold  yon  say  to  such  work  as  this, 
eorering  the  walls  of  some  Western, 
ITorthem,  or  South'em  inn  ?     I  know 
two  such  as  this.    Wherever  the  French 
irtut  goes   habitually,  he  leaves,  for 
peasant  as  well  as  for  noble,  a  souvenir 
of  his  visit.    In  Paris,  two  of  the  ob- 
Korest  restaurants,  frequented  by.  stu- 
dents of  the  Quartier  Latin,  or  Quartier 
fteda,  have   the    walls  so  decorated. 
French   art-students  are   good  givers; 
ihey  are  happiest  with  a  palette,  a  few 
hnuheSi  and  a  piece  of  wall  upon  which 
to  improvise,  without  caring  for  patron, 
pablic,  or  critic." 

It  is  as  my  friend  Lawrence  said. 
Hie  first  years  of  the  French  painter's 
•tndy  are  full  of  enjoyment,  reckless 
gayety,  and  free  invention.  He  scatters 
himself  wherever  he  finds  paper,  canvas, 
or  wall.  He  is  prodigal  with  his  work, 
and  he  never  finishes  it.  Tlic  moment 
be  has  suggested  his  meaning,  he  stops, 
agns  his  name,  and  takes  up  another 
subject. 

The  hour  was  late  for  the  country. 
The  lights  were  out  in  the  village,  and 
I  went  to  bed,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  in- 
nocence and  youth. 

Just  before  dawn,  I  was  awakened 
by  wliat  seemed  to  me  the  most  celestial 
music.  It  seemed  far  off,  and  came, 
with  monotonous  sweetness,  through 
my  open  window,  gradually  increasing 
in  volume,  until  it  seemed  at  our  door. 
I  rose  from  my  bed,  and  looked  out. 
The  dawn,  in  faint,  cool  light,  was  just 
breaking  in  the  sky;  the  group  of 
homes  were  dark  and  gray ;  the  morn- 
ing-«tar  shone  with  a  tremulous,  palpi- 
UtiDg  lustre ;  the  hour  was  deliciously 
fresh  and  fragrant,  and,  but  for  the 
music,  silent.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
square,  I  saw  a  little  procession  of  young 
peasants  festively  dressed,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  two  flute-players.  They 
were  returning  from  a  wedding-festival 
at  dawn ;  the  dance  was  yet  in  their 
legs,  the  wine  still  in  their  heads,  glad- 
in  their  hearts ;  and  with  dancing 


step,  with  laughter,  music,  and  jest,  they 
passed  through  the  village.  It  was  like 
an  ancient  idyl.  They  seemed  to  have 
come  from  some  Arcadian  grove,  and 
with  Bacchic  step  and  Orphic  sounds 
they  passed,  like  the  figures  of  a  dream, 
under  my  eyes. 

What  a  charming  life,  what  a  simple 
world  I  Life  in  a  French  peasants^  vil- 
lage must  be  like  the  dreams  of  poets 
and  the  pictures  of  rhetoricians. 

I  seemed  to  be  called  to  contemplate 
every  peaceful  and  charming  a8|>ect  of 
life,  without  sharing  it.  I  looked,  and, 
with  a  sigh,  went  back  to  bed — always 
privileged  to  behold  and  quick  to  ap- 
preciate, never  destined  to  take  a  part, 
to  cease  to  think,  and  become  an  actor, 
where  all  are  careless  and  glad  in  their 
life  I 

A  few  hours  later  I  took  the  custom- 
ary bowl  of  coffee  and  milk  with  which 
the  Frenchman  begins  his  day,  and 
went  out  to  sketch.  My  friend  was  very 
hopeful  about  painting  a  certain  peas- 
ant-girl he  had  noticed,  raking  hay,  the 
day  before ;  and  I  intent  upon  making 
a  sketch  of  the  old  church  which  stood 
a  little  distance  off.  So  we  parted. 
The  church  had  no  especial  architec- 
tural beauty ;  it  was  one  of  the  many 
simple  and  strong  structures  which  are 
scattered  throughout  France  and  belong 
to  the  twelfth  century. 

How  quiet  and  monotonous  was  my 
life,  inaugurated  so  charmingly,  yet,  as 
it  were,  with  so  many  intimations  of 
ancient  and  vanished  days,  you  can 
imagine.  But  I  was  not  deeply  interest- 
ed in  my  work.  Do  what  1  would,  the 
end  of  all  my  study  was  a  dream,  a  rev- 
ery,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  utter 
lapsing  of  my  energy.  When  I  worked, 
I  was  restless  to  have  done  with  my 
work ;  an  uneasiness  of  heart,  a  great 
sense  of  loneliness,  had  taken  possession 
of  me.  With  my  friend  I  seemed  to 
have  no  relation  but  that  of  an  eating 
and  drinking  body.  I  was  thinking  of 
going  back  to  Paris,  so  heavily  sat  the 
days  upon  me,  so  vast  and  oppressive 
seemed  the  unpopulated  landscape 
through  which  I  strolled.  Far  off  I 
saw  the  lofty  spire  of  a  £iDLmo\>&  c«i^i}[i<b- 
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dral.  I  took  my  way  towards  it,  and 
reached  it  about  an  hour  before  dusk. 
It  graced  a  town  but  little  larger  than 
the  village  I  had  left.  It  was  a  large 
and  spacious  structure,  remarkable' for 
the  dizzy  height  to  which  its  sculptured 
spire  had  been  carried.  Built  of  the 
common  gray  stone  of  France,  time  and 
the  humidity  of  the  air,  united,  had 
covered  one  side  of  it  with  a  faint 
growth  of  lichen,  that  served  to  tint 
with  pale-green  the  cathedral-stones 
from  foundation  to  pinnacle.  The  effect 
was  indescribably  beautiful.  Instead 
of  time-bleached,  it  was  time-adorned, 
time-toned,  time-crowned ;  almost  it 
had  been  made  one  with  forcsMree  and 
silent  rock.  Each  bit  of  carving,  each 
grouped  and  lofty  column,  each  arch, 
each  gargoyle  and  vine  was  tinted  on  the 
weather-side  by  a  thick  growth  of  the 
pale-green  lichen.  I  stood  entranced 
before  the  strangely-colored  and  beauti- 
ful structure.  My  mind  was  in  an  in- 
tense and  almost  feverish  state.  I  en- 
tered the  side-door.  The  church  was 
empty,  cheerless,  vast;  a  sickening, 
musty  odor  oppressed  me.  I  walked 
under  the  galleries  back  of  the  altar, 
and  sat  down  before  a  superbly-designed 
grating  of  iron,  which  enclosed  a  tomb, 
on  which  was  carved,  in  effigy,  a  great- 
limbed,  massive-featured,  armor-clad 
king  I  I  felt  dizzy,  and,  I  suppose,  I 
must  have  fainted ;  for,  when  I  regained 
my  consciousness,  a  great,  empty  dark- 
ness was  over  me ;  great,  dim,  dark  pil- 
lars rose  around  me,  and,  far  off,  a  faint 
light  shone,  as  of  a  dying  twilight  sky. 
It  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that  the 
cathedral  was  closed — that  I  had  been 
shut  in.  A  cold  chill  ran  through  me 
at  the  idea  of  passing  the  night  in  so 
unaccustomed  a  place.  I  started  up, 
and  groped  my  way,  from  great  door 
to  little  door,  from  little  door  to  great 
door ;  each  was  closed  and  tirmly  bolt- 
ed I  I  could  not  even  shake  them  to 
make  a  noise,  they  were  so  heavy.  I 
attempted  to  cry  out,  but  at  the  first 
sound  of  my  voice,  prolonged  and  echo- 
ed down  the  nave  and  in  the  side  chap- 
els, I  was  frightened.  It  sounded  hol- 
low, timid,  and  died  away  in  a  hoarse 


whisper.  Every  thing  that  I  < 
scry  looked  vast,  awful,  shado 
suddenly  I  heard  discordant  i 
laughter.  A  cold  sweat  brok< 
my  forehead ;  I  did  not  know 
I  was  alive  or  dead — ^whetht 
dreaming  or  not.  '  I  stood  u 
gallery,  under  the  great  cloc! 
ently  it  struck  the  hour,  solem 
fearful  distinctness :  one — two- 
four  — five — six—  Ecven— eight 
ten — eleven— twelve  I  Twelve 
midnight  I  When  it  ceased,  a 
falling,  tumbling  sound,  as  tbot 
wire,  spring,  and  chain  had  be 
loosened,  and  were  shaken  b} 
fingers;  then  I  heard  the 
again,  but  this  time  followed 
longed  sigh,  a  sobbing  sigli 
seemed  close  to  me.  I  attei 
walk,  but  my  feet  did  not  obe] 
I  was  in  that  strange  state  in 
life  and  sensation  seems  centn 
brain.  My  hands,  my  legs,  i 
were  a  cold,  inert  mass,  that  I  < 
influence.  My  eyes  and  ca 
seemed  to  perform  their  fliiM 
listened  with  agonizing  intei 
solicitude  to  catch  the  soun 
sobbing  sigh  again.  I  await 
expectant  dread,  the  jarring 
at  the  far  end  of  the  church, 
nor  sound  came  out  of  the  si 
lencc,  that  fell  like  a  great  pal 
senses.  I  listened,  with  ears 
break,  in  abject  fear ;  I  straine 
open  to  see  what  I  could  not  h< 
looked,  my  sense  rather  felt  tl 
dim,  dusky  movement  going 
me  ;  a  flitting  of  quick  little 
stately  grouping  of  large,  gran 
then  began  a  measured  ste] 
step ;  then  appeared  a  large,  vi 
drawing  near,  nearer;  then 
brushed  me  with  a  cold,  snalj 
of  flowing  funereal  draperies ! 
back  into  a  niche  of  the  clus 
umn,  conscious  only  of  a  mov 
ing  on  before  me,  feeling  that  p 
al  figures  were  passing  in  the  < 
ness.  A  silence  about  me,  a  1 
on  the  other  side,  a  feeling 
shadows  were  thronging  tJicre,  J 
me.    I  looked ;  a  pale  beam  of  i 
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ftmuned  down  past  the  columns.    The 
consciousness  tliat  the  confused  fonnshad 
piased  hy  me  gave  me  a  momcnt^s  relief. 
I  reflected,  I  shall  see  them  when  they 
reach  that  moonbeam  I    It  shone  with 
ghastly  lustre,  while  all  about  was  dead 
darkness ;  it  was  but  a  ray  let  in  through 
a  high-arched  and  pointed  window.    As 
Hooked,  a  quick  flitting,  as  though  the 
itep  was  hurried  to  get  out  of  the  light, 
ttrack  my  attention.    Blank  disai)point- 
^nent  fell  upon  me.    They  were  too  far 
off  for  me  to  descry  them.    But  I  no 
longer  felt  any  fear.    I  had  become  in- 
lennble,  through  pure  excess  of  sensa- 
tion; wide-eyed,  I  gazed  and  gazed  at 
the  une  spot  of  liglit,  seeing  that  tJicy 
aipass  through  it!    As  I  looked,  I  saw 
the  garments,  the  armor,  the  mltrc,  the 
hite— every  thing  but  faces  and  eyes  and 
hands.    It  seemed  that  the  only  things 
visible  in  light  were  the  habiliments ;  nor 
leshless  bones  nor  sigbtlcss  eyes  were 
visible,  only  weapons  and  garments,  and 
nbes  and  plumes— memorials  of  a  once 
Bring  pride  and  stately  pomp.    I  glided 
«liko  a  ghost  myself,  and,  ns  I  drew 
fietr  the  moonlight,  I  saw  the  great- 
iimbed,  steel-clad,  and  sceptred  king, 
whose  carved  image  I  had  looked  upon 
Wben  I  entered  the  church.    He  was 
Amoving  fh>m  me,  but,  as  I  stepped  after 
him,  he  turned  full   about — giant-like 
•Hd  grand.    As  he  stepped  out  of  the 
***^fK)nlight,  his  form  became  invisible, 
^Ot  his  mute  face  and  hands  were  re- 
^««led !     I  stood  transfixed  with  aston- 

ft 

•^^^ment  and  curiosity.  Ills  great  face 
^*id  grand  eyes  loomed  over  a  vnguely- 
^^fined  form,  and  smote  upon  me  with 
distinctness.  His  lips  moved, 
mouth  opened,  but  no  sound  came 
^^^th.  Then  the  great  eyes  became 
and  lustreless ;  at  the  same  time  I 


felt  a  change  taking  place  throughout 
my  whole  being.  An  awful  sentence 
had  been  pronounced,  and  my  mortal 
ears  had  not  heard  it ;  a  fiat  had  gone 
forth  from  kingly  lips,  and  I  could  oficr 
no  resistance.  I  felt  that  I  was  being 
changed !  As  my  bodily  life  ebbed 
away,  I  began  to  see  what  I  had  not 
well  seen  with  my  material  eyes.  The 
great  king  stood  over  me ;  knights  and 
dames,  with  solemn  faces,  wore  grouped 
about.  I  stood  before  them,  an  abject 
mortal,  not  yet  fully  clothed  in  my  im- 
mortal vesture.  Then  I  knew  my  doom. 
I  was  destined  to  live  a  half-life,  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead;  to  see 
shadows  by  day,  as  men  see  them  in 
dreams ;  to  see  the  gathering  hosts  of 
graveyards  and  tombs;  especially  to 
walk  cathedrals  from  sunset  to  dawn  I 
Apparently  dead,  I  had  the  power  of  a 
pure  spiritual  essence  to  go  through 
walls,  to  traverse  space,  and,  on  the  sol- 
emn nights,  when  the  old  kings  and 
knights  assembled  in  the  great  cathe- 
drals, I  was  the  witness  of  their  proces- 
sions and  ceremonies  —  celebrated  in 
darkness  that  hid  them  from  human 
eyes.  When  the  Angelua  ceases  its 
prayer-calling  voice,  I  start  from  my 
invisible  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  tombs, 
and  traverse  the  galleries  and  corridors 
of  cathedrals. 

My  friend,  who  lost  me,  never  found 
me.  Not  even  my  body  was  seen.  No 
one  ever  knew  that  I  went  into  a  cathe- 
dral. How  could  they  ever  have  ex- 
pected me  to  come  out  ?  But  when  the 
term  of  my  penance  was  at  an  end,  at 
dawn,  I  found  my  old  body,  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  took  possession 
of  it,  hastened  back  to  Paris,  and  have 
never  been  in  a  cathedral  since  the  time 
I  came  out  of  one. 
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"  MuBio  can  give  us  pleasures  we  can- 
not account  for,  and  raise  feelings  wo 
cannot  reason  upon ;  she  can  transport 
us  into  a  sphere  where  selfishness  and 
worldliness  have  no  part  to  play ;  her 
whole  domain,  in  short,  lies  in  that 
much-abused  land  c)f  romance,  the  only 
objection  to  which  in  real  life  is  that 
mankind  are  too  weak  and  too  wicked 
to  be  trusted  in  it." 

Be  this  opinion,  then,  my  excuse  for 
a  musical  enthusiasm  which  led  to  an 
episode  that  caused  mo  to  go  to  war 
with  many  of  my  childhood's  compan- 
ions— ^to  wit,  the  young  men  and  wom- 
en bom  and  reared  with  me  in  the  ugly 
and  respectable  town  of  Carthage. 

Carthage  was  not  musical.  The  seve- 
ral churches,  of  antagonistic  tenets,  had 
their  "full-voiced  choir;"  the  good 
families  owned  pianos,  and  we  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  Travelling  Con- 
certs. The  Negro  Minstrel,  the  Ballad 
Man,  and  the  Dramatic  Header,  favored 
us  from  time  to  time ;  but  of  the  sci- 
ence and  soul  of  music,  its  history,  de- 
velopment, and  the  relations  it  bears  to 
humanity  and  its  epochs,  Carthage  was 
ignorant.  Thorough-bass,  counterpoint, 
the  whole  form  of  music,  outside  of 
Ut7i/?,  had  never  been  taught  there.  In 
common  with  my  family,  I  had  not  a 
particle  of  musical  talent,  but^  like  the 
little  Mozart,  I  was  from  a  child  moved 
and  pleased  with  harmonious  sounds. 
Of  course,  Carthage  gave  me  no  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  music ;  but  I  road  about 
it.  The  theories  and  influences  of  mu- 
sic I  fondly  believed  I  understood. 
When  the  unique,  imperfect,  genius-dis- 
turbed words  of  "  Cliarles  Auchcster  " 
and  "  Counterparts  "  were  published,  I 
brooded  over  the  wish  and  hope  of 
meeting  a  rausictd  genius.  I  found 
him.  Embryo,  of  course.  Ilis  name 
was  Edward  Hall.  He  was  a  book- 
keeper in  my  father's  office ;  the  son  of 
a  neighbor,  whose  garden  joined  our 


own.  Across  the  gardens  I,  jEh>m  my 
chamber-window  high,  first  heard  the 
dying  fall  of  Edward's  violin,  as  he 
played  upon  it,  with  his  chamber-win- 
dow open,  in  the  summer  time. 

It  is  certain  that  Carl  Rosa  drawi 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  listenerBi' 
when  they  know  not  what  he  playSi 
'VVhether  it  is  the  pathos  of  sotind,  Big^ 
nifying  to  the  heart  its  secret  depths, 
or  an  elaborate  idea  in  C  minor  or  A 
major,  is  all  one  —  the  inspiration  la 
rightly  applied.  When  I  first  listened 
to  Edward's  violin,  I  must  own  that  I 
could  not  distinguish  any  air  I  had  e?er 
heard.  My  mad-cap  sister,  Bess,  whose 
role  was  the  practical,  ridiculed  me  for 
my  fancies  concerning  him,  and  covertly 
laughed  at  him.  She  asked  him,  one 
day,  if  he  would  not  in  mercy  dose  Ida 
window ;  the  electric  power  of  his  fid* 
die  was  more  than  she  could  bear ;  hii 
tremendous  interludes  afiected  her  so 
she  could  not  sleep.  Though  he  red- 
dened with  anger,  he  disdained  to  mate 
her  a  reply.  The  window  was  cloasd, 
however,  that  very  evening,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  wo  heard  him  again. 
She  said  then  that  he  had  improved, 
she  was  almost  sure.  She  could  distin- 
guish "The  Lord's  Prayer"  from  Von 
Weber's  "  Last  Waltz."  What  did  I 
think  of  getting  up  a  subscription,  she 
asked,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  him 
abroad  ?  It  should  be  headed  with  my 
name — viz.,  Catherine  James. 

Bess  was  not  alone ;  my  mother  reo- 
ommended  Edward's  mother  to  bun 
the  violin. 

"Law,  Mrs.  James,"  replied  Mrk 
Hall,  "  a  week  wouldn't  pass  before  he 
would  have  another.  But  between  you 
and  me,  Mrs.  James,  I  am  glad  that  I 
am  growing  deaf,  on  Sundays  especially, 
he  does  saw  with  such  fury  then." 

Opposition  gave  me  {lertinacity.  I 
discoursed  music  with  Edward  when- 
ever we  met;  he  was  a  modest  man, 
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and  perhaps  my  Tebemencc  frightened 
him;  the  discourse  was  mostly  on  my 
part    I  lent  bim  my  books  upon  the 
art,  without  anticipating  any  effect  but 
an  edncational  one.    Among  others  he 
read  Bettine  yon  Amem,  who  raves  on 
mosic  like  an  intellectual  grasshopper. 
Says  Bettine,  '*  Music  brings  all  things 
to  union.    Believe  it,  music  works,  in- 
^ires,  enchants,  not  tbrougb  what  we 
hear,  bat  tbrougb  tbo  migbt  of  the 
past  and    between   lying   harmonies; 
these  hold  the  audible  corporeal  powers 
of  music  tbrougb  their  inaudible  spirit- 
ual power  combined  with  themselves." 
Cfasy,  deligbtfbl  Bettine  I 

"  I  wish,"  said  Edward  one  day  when 
he  had  joined  mo  in  the  street,  **  that  I 
could  compose  better;  I  want  to  de- 
scribe on  tbe  violin,  the  '  Induction,'  in 
( Comnterparts.' " 

The  very  thing  Bess  had  laughed  at 
aol 
"I  forget  about  it,"  I  answered. 
^  The  room,  you  know,  that  suggested 
the  q>irit  of  the  sea.  First,  tbero  were 
plliitings  of  a  '  soft  green  ground ; ' 
Ifirmtore  none,  'except  a  few  graceful 
chura,  and  one  solid  central  table.  At 
that  table,  itself  slightly  spread  for  a 
meal,  rather  at  variance  in  its  simplicity 
with  tbe  omateness  which  compassed  it 
•boat,  a  yontb,  just  out  of  boyhood, 
was  sitting.'  Is  not  that  fine.  Miss 
Ciflierine?" 

"Very,"  I  answered,  but  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  at  tbe  absence  of  Bess. 

Ab  the  reading  continued,  tbe  sound 
of  the  violin  ceased.  Mrs.  Hall,  after 
inquiring  wbether  it  was  "  light  read- 
ing" whicb  I  furnished  Edward,  con- 
cluded that  tbe  change  was  an  agreeable 
one;  but  sbo  was  destined  for  a  more 
disappointing  cbange.  An  essay  on 
**The  Band  of  four-and-twenty  Fid- 
dlen  brought  over  by  Charles  Second," 
•nd  the  *'  Remarks  of  Thibaldus  on 
Consecutive  Fourths  and  Fifths,"  were 
the  fieathers  which  last  plumed  Edward 
for  his  flight  from  Carthage.  My  father 
came  home  one  evening  ^-ith  the  au- 
Boancemcnt  that  Edward  Hall  had  re- 
u'gned  his  bookkeeper's  situation ;  that 
h«  was,  to  use  bis  own  expression,  about 
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to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 
**  I  am  sure,"  added  my  father,  *•  that  I 
have  been  as  easy  a  master  as  he  will 
find.  I  am  sorry  to  lose  him ;  with  all 
his  fiddling  and  nonsense,  bo  was  cor- 
rect in  his  account,  and  correct  in  his 
conduct." 

*'  Shame  that  he  should  leave  you, 
and  such  a  good  place,  too,"  cried 
mother  and  Bess. 

"  He  has  got  a  crotchet  in  his  head, 
I  suppose,"  replied  my  father. 

"  I  always  said  he  had,"  I  remarked. 

"And  you  are  the  cause,"  mother 
and  Bess  chorused  again.  "  You  made 
bim  believe  be  was  a  genius,  and  at 
your  door  his  failure  will  be  laid." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,"  said  my  father 
kindly;  ^Mct  the  young  man  have  a 
chance.  He  has  sense;  if  ho  fails  in 
his  plan,  he  will  come  back  to  business 
all  the  wiser  for  it." 

"You  dear,  good  man,"  cried  Bess. 
"  Fool's  Paradise  is  situated  in  the  re- 
gion of  your  heart ;  if  people  will  not 
take  their  own  way  you  will  force 
them  to." 

"  Should  be  turn  out  a  great  artist," 
I  said,  "  ho  bad  better  stay  away  from 
Carthage.  Who  could  appreciate  an 
artist  here  ? " 

"We  will  have  a  Te  Deum  class 
started  at  once,  to  be  prepared  for  his 
triumphant  return,"  said  Bess. 

From  this  news  I  expected  to  have  a 
final  interview  with  Edward,  in  which 
he  would  detail  his  plans,  and  ask  ad- 
vice. He  did  neither,  but  went  away 
mysteriously,  leaving  mo  a  note  and  a 
picture.  Where  he  could  have  found 
the  latter  I  cannot  imagine.  Not  in 
Carthage,  certainly,  which  astonished 
the  prosaic  Bess  even.  It  was  the  pic- 
ture of  a  woman,  drawn,  maybe,  from 
a  suggestion  of  St.  Cecilia.  White 
roses  bound  her  brows ;  a  mantle  cov- 
ered with  stars  fell  from  hor  shouklera ; 
her  hands  listlessly  laid  on  the  keys  of 
the  organ  before  which  she  knelt ;  her 
head  and  flowing  hair  were  thrown 
backwards,  and  she  was  silent  in  sleep, 
or  an  ecstasy  which  closed  her  oycy. 
She  was  not  alone ;  a  rough-haired  man. 
whoEe  head  was  alon*  v\a\b\c,  %.\c^c^^ 
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behind  ber  with  his  lips  fastened  to  her 
beautiful  forehead.  In  the  background, 
which  rose  abruptly,  strange  pennons 
floated  from  pointed  towers;  cloisters, 
courts,  and  galleries  crowded  and  over- 
looked each  other  within  the  walls  of 
an  immense  fortification,  beyond  which 
was  the  sea.  At  the  woman^s  feet,  upon 
tbe  borders  of  her  heayy  robe,  doyes 
hovered,  and  below  the  platform  which 
upheld  the  organ,  a  mailed  warden 
stood,  with  one  hand  over  his  mouth 
and  a  halberd  in  the  other. 

"I  should  like,"  said  Bess,  with  a 
hesitating  voice,  *^  since  I  have  seen  the 
picture,  to  read  the  note  he  has  written 
you.  My  gracious,  but  there  i^  some- 
thing strange  in  him." 

But  I  withheld  th^  note.  There  was 
a  line  or  two  of  foolish  verse,  quite  in- 
appropriate. I  did  not  care  to  have 
her  laugh  over  it.  I  smiled,  to  be  sure ; 
but  then  she  would  not  smile  in  the 
same  way  reading  these  lines  addressed 
to  me: 

**  All  thnt  thought 
Conociros  of  song  is  nanght 
To  thy  rich  voice,  which  echoes  la  my  brain. 
And  fills  my  longing  heart  with  a  melodious  pain.'* 

This  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  note ; 
therefore  I  told  her  what  was  at  the 
top :  that  he  expected  to  be  absent  six 
months  for  a  trial ;  a  celebrated  foreign 
professor  had  coosented  to  receive  him 
as  a  pupil ;  by  tliat  time  his  rank  would 
be  assigned  him. 

"  He  sends  his  best  respects  to  liiiss 
Bess,"  I  concluded. 

"  Fiddlesticks  I "  Bess  exclaimed. 
*'  Why  could  he  not  have  faced  the 
music  of  a  plain,  honest  good-bye,  in- 
stead of  running  off  in  this  fashion  ? 
Do  you  think  he  will  learn  to  wear  his 
hair  better  ?  or  is  it  genius  to  show  all 
the  roots  of  it  ? " 

In  spite  of  her  rallying  me,  Bess  had 
fits  of  absent-mindedness  that  day,  to 
that  degree  that  she  made  several  no- 
ticeable mistakes  in  her  business  about 
the  house;  for  she  was  the  "notable 
body  "  of  our  family,  the  sewer-on  of 
buttons,  and  the  remover  of  the  articles 
with  which  I  w&s  too  prone  to  cumber 
floors  and  chairs. 


His  "best  respects"  conveyed  to  us 
by  his  mother,  were  the  only  tidings 
we  heard  of  Edward  for  six  months. 
Winter  and  Spring  rolled  away,  and 
June  set  in.  Meantime  a  new  inhab- 
itant had  enlivened  Carthage  —  Mr. 
Charles  Dewey.  An  oflSce  and  a  sign 
indicated  that  he  was  a  lawyer ;  but  he 
had  no  business  except  that  of  appear- 
ing like  a  gentleman  of  leisure.  In  the 
Winter,  with  a  dog,  whose  gait  was 
exactly  like  his  own,  he  hunted  hares 
and  rabbits,  and  drove  about  the  couor 
try  in  a  small  sleigh,  with  a  high  step- 
ping horse ;  in  the  Spring,  he  sauntered 
up  and  down  our  brooks  with  a  trout- 
rod.  And  now  he  had  purchased  a 
beautiful  sail-boat,  which  made  hhn  the 
envy  of  our  men  with  maritime  tastes. 
For  the  first  time  I  could  turn  the 
tables  upon  Bess.  She  was  enthuaiMtic 
over  Mr.  Dewey^s  cleverness,  «iid  pa- 
tronized him  as  much  as  he  wodd 
allow.  She  was  as  often  engaged. in 
defending  him  with  our  acqnaintaiiee 
as  I  had  been  in  defending  Edward 
HalL  Mr.  Dewey  was  not  popider. 
Country-folk  hate  lawyers,.  A>  eheetfo 
but  positive  idea  possessee  them  that 
lawyers  are  the  cause  of  litigation; 
while  respecting  the  law,  and  always 
when  qoaneling,  threatening  "  to  go  to 
law,"  its  representative  is  theoretically 
the  object  of  doubt  and  contempt 
There  were  other  objections  to  Mr. 
Dewey ;  his  manners  and  pronunciation 
differed  from  those  of  Carthage.  What 
in  that  way  was  good  enough  for  Car- 
thage should  be  good  enough  for  aU 
human  nature.  His  hands  were  too 
white;  he  hired  a  boy  to  black  his 
boots;  he  was  lazy;  he  never  got  out 
of  bed  when  the  rest  of  the  community 
did ;  taking  breakfast  while  they  were 
preparing  for  dinner;  was  a  slight  to 
that  diurnal  habit  which  caused  re- 
sentment. He  read  novels;  his  ofllce- 
table,  instead  of  being  loaded  with 
leather-bound  volumes,  was  strewn  with 
paper-covered  trash— gay  reds  and  pur- 
ples lettered  with  insignificant  names, 
like  Thackeray,  Bront6,  Dickens. 
There  was  a  rumor  that  he  had  worse 
books  in  his  bed-room — French  novels 
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and  plays.  It  was  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion that  his  money  leaped  from  his 
pocket-book  when  any  thing  unique 
was  offered  for  sale.  He  bought  horses, 
dogs,  old  furniture,  and  every  curiosity 
brought  into  port  by  our  sailors.  He 
told  Bess  that  he  had  the  benevolent 
Intention  of  founding  a  museum  of 
natural  curiosities,  in  the  hope  of  blunt- 
ing the  edge  of  the  moral  curiosity  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  that  he  should 
leave  his  e^eleton  to  them.  Having 
brought  letters  to  my  £ather  which  were 
highly  satisfiictory  to  him — in  fact,  he 
had  known  in  early  life  Mr.  Dewey's 
fiitfaer — an  intimacy  was  at  once  estab- 
Ijahod,  and  from  its  commencement  I 
entertained  visionary  ideas  concerning 
an  attachment  between  him  and  Bess. 
As  time  went  on,  I  was  more  confirmed 
h  the  idea ;  they  enjoyed  each  other's 
•ociety  greatly;  were  forever  jesting, 
liDghing,  and  exchanging  ludicrous 
npiniona.  His  gallantry  to  her  was 
lery  pronounced,  and  so  was  her  man- 
ner of  accepting  it.  Moreover,  unro- 
"Vintic  as  she  was,  ahe  was  a  novel-read- 
"OtTlted  they  read  the  same  books;  in 
dSscossing  them  their  conversation  ap- 
proached the  serious  as  nearly  as  it  ever 
did.  He  was  a  favorite  with  my  father 
and  mother ;  with  the  first,  because  he 
had  some  literary  culture,  and  an  infi- 
nite nelf-possession ;  and  with  the  sec- 
ond, because  he  was  amiable,  and  en- 
Joyed  every  thing.  Bess  declared  he 
was  the  type  of  the  man  she  expected 
to  meet  when  she  went  out  into  the 
worid  to  adorn  that  society  for  which 
nature  had  fitted  her,  and  of  which  cir- 
comstances  had  deprived  her.  She  re- 
proached me  with  indifference  towards 
him,  and  with  impoliteness. 

^He  often  looks  at  you,''  she  said, 
"  when  he  is  talking,  as  if  ho  supposed 
you  had  intelligence  enough  to  be 
pleased ;  and  I  have  seen  him  bite  his 
lips  with  annoyance  at  your  inatten- 
tion." 

"  He  must  not  have  so  much  egotism, 
then,"  I  replied. 

"  He  ought  to  have  a  fiddle,  or  a  flute." 

^  He  is  not  imaginative  enough  for  a 
musician.    He  ha9,  I  fancy,  no  senti- 


ment— or  about  as  much  as  you  have, 
Bess.    You  suit  each  other  very  weU." 

^*  Suit  each  other  I  Oh,  what  a  dread- 
ful goose  you  are.  As  for  sentiment, 
we  are  going  to  begin  the  romance  you 
like  so  much,  this  very  afternoon." 

"  Indeed  I " 

"  Yes,  —  *  Counterparts.^  He  asked 
me  what  were  your  favorite  books,  and 
I  told  him ;  he  then  proposed  the  one 
we  are  to  begin.  He  will  be  here  at 
four  o'clock,  and  will  remain  to  sup- 
per." 

"I  have  observed  his  fondness  for 
our  stewed  lobster." 

*^  He  is  not  as  airy  as  he  might  be  in 
respect  to  appetite ;  but  he  is  six  feet 
high ;  he  is  none  of  your  dry-toasters." 

Bess  laughed  with  a  malicious  laugh, 
which  somehow  made  me  remember 
that  Edward  Hall  was  short,  and  trou- 
bled with  dyspepsia. 

I  kept  out  of  the  way  that  afternoon ; 
indeed,  I  took  so  long  a  walk,  that  on 
my  return  I  found  them  at  the  supper- 
tabla  There  were  several  empty  scats 
and  plates,  as  if  other  guests  had  been 
expected.  Mr.  Dewey  coolly  rose,  drew 
back  the  chair  next  his  own,  and  mo- 
tioned me  to  take  it.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  be  so  rude  as  to  refuse  it. 

'^  Was  any  person  coming  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Dear  me,"  replied  Bess,  "  not  a  soul ; 
there's  no  one  here." 

"  My  dear,"  said  mother,  "  we  did 
look  for  Mr.  CowcU,  his  wife,  and  niece. 
They  sent  us  word  to  expect  them  any 
day  this  week,  and  as  it  is  Saturday,  I 
certainly  looked  for  them." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  asked  Mr.  Dewey, 
with  vivacity,  "  are  you  for  the  coming 
week  to  feel  this  impending  visit  t " 

"  I  am  afraid  so ;  that  is,  I  hope  so." 

"  They  are  worse  than  the  Goths  at 
the  gates  of  Rome.  If  you  will  allow 
mc,  I'll  go  and  tell  them  so." 

"Let  them  come,  Mrs.  James,"  said 
my  father.  "What  does  it  matter 
whether  they  come  this  week  or  next  ? 
It  is  a  treat  for  them  to  ride  into  Car- 
thage, and  borrow  our  newspapers." 

"  Benevolent  old  being  I  "  said  Bess. 
"Is  it  goodness  that  irradiates  your 
countenance,  papa,  or  the  flannel-cakes  f 
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You  know  the  Co  wells  bore  you  dread- 
fully." 

I  drank  my  tea  in  silence,  tliinking 
of  the  -wrood-paths  I  had  been  in,  and 
the  beautiful  wilderness  of  leaves,  creep- 
ing and  climbing,  of  every  hue  of  green 
and  every  shape  leaf  ever  had, — its 
courts,  bowers,  and  dells  of  branch, 
vine,  and  bush. 

"  Tliis  lobster  is  excellent,"  said  Mr. 
Dewey.  "  I  trust  you  are  not  averse  to 
that  which  is  native  and  to  the  manor 
born.  I  am  excessively  fond  of  every 
thing  that  is  crustaccous.  Your  mother 
has  been  kind  enough  to  promise  me  a 
course — the  crab,  the  clam,  scallop,  and 
mussel.  Can  she  furnish  any  thing 
more  of  the  nature  of  crust  ?  " 

'*  Her  resources  are  great.  You  had 
better  have  patience  and  wait  her  time." 

His  words  were  spoken  with  the  air 
of  a  challenge,  and  between  his  teeth ; 
no  one  heard  us  distinctly.  My  father 
began  the  conversation  where  it  had 
stopped — at  my  entrance,  probably. 

"  That  essay  of  De  Quincey's  on  '  The 
knocking  at  the  gate  in  Macbeth,*  added 
strength  to  my  whole  conception  of  the 
tragedy ;  though  wordy,  as  all  that  De 
Quincey  wrote,  I  have  read  and  re-read 
it  with  pleasure,"  he  remarked. 

"To  my  mind,"  replied  Mr.  Dewey, 
"  the  three  weird  notes  in  Beethoven's 
wonderful  symphony,  which  compose 
the  ever-recurring  theme — he  being 
possessed  with  the  idea  of  *  Fate  knock- 
ing at  the  door,'  is  far  more  impressive : 
the  range  of  music  is  less  limited  than 
words ;  in  fact,  music  is  as  unlimited  in 
its  influence  as  it  is  mysterious." 

"  n'm,  ha,"  said  my  father,  rubbing 
his  spectacles. 

I  turned  my  eyes  towards  Mr.  Dewey 
in  astonishment.  He  was  calmly,  seri- 
ously looking  at  me,  as  if  he  expected 
an  answer  from  my  lips.  I  believe,  at 
that  moment  I  was  assailed  by  my  first 
electrical  emotion.  It  was  as  itj  besides 
fhv  three  notes  of  Beethoven,  a  magical 
fourth  had  sounded.  For  an  instant  his 
steadfast  eyes  held  me ;  then  the  chord 
which  had  turned  my  heart  over  ceased 
to  vibrate.  I  looked  across  the  table 
at  Bess— her  black  eyes  sparkled,  and  a 


delicate  color  spread  over  her  face.  I 
understood  its  expression — that  a  man 
might  bo  able  to  speak  feelingly  of 
music,  and  still  remain  a  man  of  the 
world,  with  his  hair  properly  brushed. 

Presently  I  was  perverse  •enough  to 
think  that  Mr.  Dewey  was  attempting 
to  play  with  my  known  enthusiasm. 
That  thought  closed  my  mouth  more 
tightly.  I  only  opened  it  to  return  his 
"  good-night." 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  for  a  week,  Mias 
Kate  James,"  said  Bess,  afterwards. 
"  Of  all  stubborn  mules  and  pigs  and- 
maniacs  and  east  winds,  you  are  the 
most  so.  Go  to  bed ;  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  society  if  you  were  be4-iidr 
den.    Why  don't  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Good-night,  Bess ;  give  me  a  kiss.** 

She  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
and  cried — 

"Moony  as  you  arc,  and  green,  you 
are  awful  sweet,  Cathy.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  something ;  never  breathe  it 
I  shall  remain  an  old  maid,  and  take 
care  of  you.  Have  no  fear,  and  con- 
sider yourself  provided  for." 

With  the  bright  weather,  open  'SSoh 
and  windows — the  time  Carthage  was 
at  its  plcasantest  and  best — Mr.  Dewey 
became  identified.  Few  were  the  honn 
in  which  he  did  not  flit  through  our 
premises,  or  pass  whole  mornings  and 
evenings.  He  frequently  brought  flow* 
ers,  ^ving  Bess  massive  bouquets,  and 
to  me  rarely  a  single  flower;  but  it 
happened  always  that  the, flower  was 
worth  having.  We  advanced  but  slow- 
ly in  our  acquaint^mce.  I  was  less  dis- 
tant, perhaps,  and  he  less  indifferent. 
We  sometimes  talked  of  the  weather, 
and  about  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency; we  were  serious  whatever  the 
subject,  and  exceedingly  conventional. 
A  lighter,  gayer  couple  than  Bess  and 
himself  were  never  matched.  It  wss 
" Bess"  and  " Charles  "  with  them  now, 
and  if  it  was  love — love  of  the  most 
open,  frank  sort,  simple,  and  matter- 
of-fact.  Carthage  affirmed  them  en- 
gaged. Bess  aflcctcd  a  palpitating  con- 
sciousness when  its  gossips  mentioned 
his  name  before  her,  and  Charles  allow- 
ed himself  to  be  *'  chaffed,"  without  a 
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word  in  return.  WTien  the  great  clay 
of  explanations  came,  it  seems, — but  no 
matter  about  that,  now. 

One  sultry  evening,  or  eve  rather — as 
it  was  before  supper,  that  meal  being  de- 
layed by  the  {ipproach  of  a  thunder-storm 
— BcM,  Mr.  Dewey,  and  myself  were  in 
poescssion  of  the  parlor ;  for  my  father 
and  mother  were  in  their  own  room  in 
i  state  of  distress  and  undress.  Bess 
nt  at  the  end -window,  trying  to 
finish  in  the  fading  light  some  bit  of 
fiuicy  work.  Mr.  Dewey  was  extended 
upon  a  sofa,  his  head  half  buried  at 
one  end,  and  his  feet  higher  than  his 
head  at  the  other.  I  was  on  a  low 
bnch  by  the  window,  which  opened 
on  the  veranda,  and  was  near  enough 
to  hear  him  sigh  impatiently  now  and 
then.  I  had  been  reading  Liszt's  ^^  Life 
of  Chopin/^  and  had  let  it  drop  in  my 
1^».  A  melancholy  book  I  found  it — a 
lad  and  vacant  echo  of  the  stifled 
groans  of  a  sated,  unsatisfied,  dying 
crowd — the  emotions.  The  Art  of  Cho- 
pin was  embedded  in  his  organization ; 
iu  Aft,  therefore,  cannot  be  described, 
without  describing  suffering,  despair, 
death.  Let  us  hear,  then,  his  brilliant, 
refined,  penetrating,  nervous,  and  exalt- 
ed melodies,  without  hearing  of  Cho- 
pin. 

The  air  was  still.  I  could  see  from 
my  post  the  lapping  flanks  of  the  pow- 
oM  doad  charging  up  the  zenith,  and 
the  crooked  lightning-spears  which  tore 
it  A  flock  of  birds  darted  swiftly  past 
the  window,  and,  as  if  they  were  the 
■pirits  of  darkness,  it  grew  dark  as  they 
flew  by. 

"Are  you  fHghtened?"  Mr.  Dewey 
•Aed  me.    "  I  ttiink  you  arc." 

•*  No,  not  frightened." 

**I  can't  see  a  thing,"  Bess  called. 
**I  am  gohig  out  to  see  the  shower 

C<HBe." 

She  stepped  through  the  window, 
WIS  gone,  and  I  was  surprised  at  think- 
hig  I  was  alcne  with  him. 

**If  yon  are  not  frightened,  you  are 
agitated,"  he  said  gently. 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ? " 

**!  know  it."  And  he  sprang  from 
the  Boia,  took  my  book,  held  it  to  the 


light — what  vestige  there  was  of  it— 
and  whirled  over  the  leaves. 

"  Nice  reading  for  your  temperament 
— when  the  air  is  charged*  as  it  is  now," 
he  muttered.  "I'll  try  a  paragraph: 
*And  if  we  should  perish  in  recall- 
ing these  melancholy  ghosts  of  dead 
thoughts  and  buried  feelings,  would 
they  not  appal  us,  because  so  few  of 
them  possessed  sufficient  purity  to  re- 
deem them  from  the  shame  of  being 
disowned,  repudiated  by  us  whoso  bliss 
or  torment  they  formed  during  the  pas- 
sionate hours  of  their  rule  ? ' " 

A  loud  peal  of  thunder  broke  over 
the  roof;  I  was  silly  enough  to  start  to 
my  feet,  with  a  truly  feminine  shriek. 
I  heard  my  book  fall,  and  felt  Mr. 
Dewey's  arms  round  me,  and  the  beat- 
ing of  a  heart  as  wild  as  the  tempest. 

"  Oh,  Cathy  1 " 

Bess  came  in  again,  exclaiming, 
'^  Something  was  struck  then  I  " 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Dewey,  go- 
ing toward  her. 

Peal  upon  peal  of  thunder  shook  the 
house,  and  lightning  iUuniinatcd  it.  A 
strange,  novel  excitement  possessed  me ; 
the  old  world  and  myself  were  chang- 
ing in  the  storm.  Torrents  of  rain 
washed  away  our  fixed  prejudices  and 
ideas,  and  then  all  was  pure  and  tran- 
quil The  delicate  waves  of  the  west 
wind  brought  us  the  odors  of  trees  and 
flowers,  bruised  into  the  atmosphere  by 
the  tempest.  We  saw  the  amber  and 
purple  **  fringes  of  the  faded  eve,"  and 
heard  the  crystal  tinkling  of  rain-drops. 

Lamps  were  brought  in,  and  supper 
was  served.  Contrary  to  his  wont,  Mr. 
Dewey  was  silent  at  the  table,  while  all 
the  rest,  with  a  sense  of  refreshment, 
were  uncommonly  lively. 

"Bess,"  I  said,  "I  think  I  stunned 
Mr.  Dewey  just  now  by  screaming. 
Would  you  have  thought  it  of  me  ? " 

"  He  does  look  paralyzed." 

He  smiled  at  her,  and  she  returned 
the  smile  with  one  of  her  easy  laughs. 
Looking  at  him,  I  wondered  whether 
she  noticed  any  difierencc  in  his  aspect, 
as  I  did.  His  lazy,  indifierent  air  had 
vanished.  There  was  a  brightness,  a 
joyous  pride  about  his  eyea,  \l\^  iBiOMVXi^ 
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as  if  he  alone  had  just  obtained  a  secret 
treasure. 

"  Bess  won^t  be  so  unlucky,  after  all,** 
I  thought.  "But  I  must  not  scream 
again;  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  feel 
t)rother-in-laws*  hearts  beaf 

For  my  life  I  could  not  have  resisted 
the  palpable  shiver  which  ran  over  me 
then. 

"  Somebody's  walking  over  Cathy's 
grave,"  said  Bess ;  "  she  is  shaking." 

Mr.  Dewey  had  felt  the  shiver ;  he 
looked  at  me  with  eagerness. 

"  The  grave  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  No ; 
footsteps  have  touched  her  future." 

"Dear  Cathy,"  mother  remarked, 
"  you  were  not  brought  up  to  be  afraid 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  What  ails 
you?" 

"  I  am  this  moment  making  the  reso- 
lution never  to  be  shaken  again,  moth- 
er," I  said. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Hall  bustled  over 
to  sec  us,  with  the  intelligence  that  Ed- 
ward was  coming  home. 

"  He  sends  his  best  respects  to  you, 
young  ladies,  and  hopes  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  very  soon." 

"  He  will  remain  at  home,  of  course  ? " 
my  mother  inquired. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  James,  I  fear  he  intends 
to  live  elsewhere;  he  writes  about  an 
opening,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  is 
the  first  time  he  has  given  me  the  slight- 
est mention  of  his  plans."  And  Mrs. 
Hall  looked  at  me  expressively. 

"  You  have  opposed  his  plans,"  said 
Bess,  to  my  surprise. 

"Has  he  given  up  those  tastes  that 
rather  bothered  us  in  regard  to  business, 
Mrs.  Hall  t "  asked  my  father. 

Qlancing  at  mo  again,  she  replied 
that  she  feared  not  She  managed  to 
retire  with  mo  into  a  comer  before  she 
went,  thereby  making  the  others  pres- 
ent suppose  I  was  the  object  of  a  con- 
fidential communication  concerning  Ed- 
ward. 

"Catherine  James,"  she  began,  in  a 
solemn  whisper,  "  I  do  believe  h«  is  as 
crazy  as  ever  about  being  a  musician. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  f  He  kinder 
intimates  something  about  finding  a 
cold  welcome  in  Carthage." 


"  He  will  receive  no  lukewarm  wel- 
come from  me,  provided  he  has  pro- 
gressed in  the  path  he  is  destined  tu 
pursue." 

"  He  is  going  to  stay  three  weeks,  and 
no  more.    I  say  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame." 

"  Poor  Edward  I " 

"Poor  tn«,  I  should  think — ^to  have 
my  only  child  desert  me  for  ntch  a  busi- 
ness." 

"  You  and  I  can  never  agree  on  that 
point,  Mrs.  Hall ;  we  are  as  far  asunder 
as  the  poles.  If  he  were  my  son,  my 
brother,  I  should  be  proud  of  him  for 
his  patient  effort,  his  never-fuling  pa- 
tience. If  he  docs  not  wring  some- 
thing from  Art,  I  shall  no  longer  be- 
lieve persistence  is  necessary  to  genius, 
as  I  know  that  it  is  now." 

I  spoke  so  loudly  that  Bess,  who  was 
at  the  round-table,  playing  cards  with 
Mr.  Dewey,  turned  round.  Supreme, 
blazing  contempt  was  in  her  eyes  as 
they  fell  on  Mrs.  Hall,  who  got  up,  and 
said  she  must  be  going. 

"  Edward,"  said  my  father,  ^  mnst  be 
sure  to  be  at  home  with  us.  Wje^eaa- 
not  have  too  many  young  people  about 
us  at  this  time  of  year,  Mrs.  Hall,  nor 
can  wo  do  too  much  for  them." 

Bess  laughed  merrily  now,  and  clapped 
her  hands.  It  was  proposed  that  Mn» 
Hall  should  be  escorted  home  throngfa 
the  garden  by  the  whole  family,  and  a 
lantern.  Between  Mr.  Dewey  aiid  Besi, 
who  let  the  lantern  fall  purposely,  axid 
the  wet  flower-beds  into  w*hich  they  led 
Mrs.  Hall,  the  way  through  the  gi^en 
proved  a  long  one  to  her,  and  she  la- 
mented not  going  by  the  street  My 
father  was  lost  in  concern  at  her  nus- 
haps,  and  my  mother  laughed  so  she 
was  obliged  to  go  back  and  sit  on  the 
door-step,  intending  to  scold  Bess  after- 
wards for  her  impish  behavior.  Mn. 
Hall  at  last  reached  her  own  door,  irate 
and  heated.  Bess,  leaving  us  at  the 
gate,  darted  in  with  a  muttered  pre- 
tence, was  gone  several  minutes,  and 
dashed  back  with  the  information  that 
Mrs.  Hall  occupied  her  rocking-chair, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  her  snufi'-hox,  was 
regaining  calmness.  My  father  called 
Bess  beside  him,  and  talked  to  her  in  a 
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low  voice.  I  suspect  he  was  lecturing 
her  in  his  mild  fisLshion,  for  presently  she 
exclaimed, 

"  Never  let  me  hear  you  say  so  again, 
papa.  I  shall  not  permit  you.  Old 
age,  without  philosophy  and  bencvo-. 
lence,  is  no  more  to  be  respected  than 
youth  without  these  traits.  "Why  we 
young  ones  should,  by  one  or  two  fos- 
sil precepts,  got  up  by  somebody  who 
needed  their  shelter,  be  forced  to  play 
the  hypocrite,  and  deny  ourselves  to 
ignorance  and  stupidity  because  they 
are  under  cover  of  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
I  cannot  see.  If  time  and  experiencci 
fail  to  fulfil  their  rightflil  office  of  en- 
nobling the  sympathies,  teaching  per- 
ibct  charity,  purifying  the  nature  from 
that  lurking,  degrading  suspicion  of  the 
motives  of  others,  and  softening  the 
egotism  which  makes  old  people  de- 
spise the  young;  then,  I  say,  the  sooner 
old  people  are  suppressed,  the  better. 
I  donH  mean  you,  father;  you  have  a 
young,  beautiful  heart"  Here  Bess 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
bust  into  tears;  and  we — Mr.  Dewey 
'Aid  myself— being  but  a  little  way  from 
tbem,  were  obliged  to  delay  our  prog- 


a  significant  gesture  made  her  by  my 
father. 

**  Well,  mother  f  " 

"  Tou  have  made  me  sick  with  laugh- 


»> 


"I  wish  you  were  more  like  that 
,"  said  Mr.  Dewey,  rattling  the  lan- 
tern reflectively. 

"  It  would  not  answer  to  have  a  pair 
of  us  in  the  same  family ;  '  human  na- 
ture's daily  food,'  you  know,  must  be 
nUier  of  your  plain  sort — the  grains, 
not  the  fruits.'* 

^  She  is  charming,  by  George  I  so  im« 
perfect,  so  natural,  so  winning,  so  much 
sense,  too — such  a  clear  defined  capacity, 
I  wonder,  I  do " 

We  ran  against  my  father  and  Bess,  * 
who  stood  stock  stilL  I  am  convinced 
that  my  father  had  been  making  an 
abject  whispered  apology  for  having 
ventured  a  remonstrance  with  her  con- 
cerning her  disrespect  to  Mrs.  Hall. 

'*  Come  on,"  he  said.  '^  I  am  going 
to  make  a  little  iced  punch  for  you  all. 
Bess  is  not  very  well." 

**  Now,  Bess,"  began  my  mother,  when 
we  entered  the  house;  but  she  was 
stopped,  and  her  intention  changed  by 


ing. 

Bess  accompanied  me  to  my  room 
that  night,  and  prevented  my  slumbers. 
I  could  not  retire  even,  for  she  sat  upon 
my  bed,  with  her  feet  tucked  under  her. 
She  slowly  unbraided  her  hair,  and  as 
slowly  braided  it  again.  I  supposed 
she  meant  to  confide  something,  at  last, 
to  me ;  and  though  I  dreaded  her  con- 
fidence just  a  little,  I  was  prepared  for 
it.  She  allowed  me  to  yawn  several 
times,  and  play  one  or  two  tunes  on  the 
toilet-table  with  my  fingers,  before  she 
opened  her  mouth;  when  she  did,  to 
my  amazement  she  said, 

"  Edward  Hall  is  as  big  a  donkey  as 
ever,  it  seems." 

"  Oh,  Bess  1 " 

"  I  am  curious  to  see  to  what  length 
his  ears  have  grown." 

"  Arc  you  keeping  me  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hurting  my  feelings  f  If  so,  I 
beg  you  to  leave." 

"  And  I  suppose,  as  formerly,  he  will 
make  'night  hideous'  with  that  wail- 
ing violin.  Mercy  knows,  I  pity  his 
mother," 

"  Was  pity  the  reason  of  your  lead- 
ing her  into  the  rose-bushes  ? " 

"  Charles  did  that." 

"  Charles  will  do  any  thing  you  sug- 
gest." 

"Do  you  think  so?  Oh,  what  a 
goose  you  are  I " 

"  For  my  sake,  if  not  for  Edward's, 
I  hope  you  will  treat  him  in  a  friendly 
manner." 

"Your  sake  I  Really,  you  do  not 
care  two  straws  about  him.  He  can 
stay  longer  than  three  weeks." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Hall  said  he  had  made  no  posi- 
tive arrangement." 

"  Ah,  you  asked  her  ? " 

"  I  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  her." 

"  That  was  good  of  you." 

"I  suppose  you  would  like  to  have 
him  stay  to  the  Vale  picnic  ? " 

"  What !  to  g^ve  all  Carthage  a  chance 
to  sneer  at  him,  as  well  as  yourself  l " 
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I  could  see  the  crimson  tide  rusih  into  "  If  you  will  go  to  bed  this  minute, 

the  very  ins  and  outs  of  her  forehead,  Til  ask  him/' 

the  shores  of  her  dusky  hair.  "  I  will.    Good-night,  Cathy  dear — 

"  If  you  yere   not   my    sister — but  precious  old  thing." 

what's  a  sister  ?     Cathy,  I    think   it  And  Bess  was  gone.    I  thought  her  a 

would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  to  get  wayward,  transparent  creature ;  charm- 

acquainted  with  Charles  Dewey.    Ask  ing,  as  Mr.  Dewey  had  called  her,  but 

Edward  to  stay,  will  you  ? "  young — ^very  young  I 

{OonelutioH  in  next  Number.) 
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WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN. 

Without  the  veil, 
Dread  doubts  and  fears  assail 
The  world  sweeps  on  its  way. 
Turning  night  into  day 
And  day  to  night  again. 
In  ceaseless  revel^. 

Without^— o'er  all 
Death  presses  like  a  pall, 
Chilling  the  youthful  heart. 
Bidding  sweet  Hope  depart. 
As  beyond  this  world 
Were  no  eternity  I 

Without — the  wail 
Of  souls  lost  in  the  gale, 
Striving  through  toil  and  pain 
Eternal  rest  to  gain, 
Tet  shrinking  back  when  Time 
Points  to  the  happy  shore : 

And  all  earth's  bitterness 
Of  anguish  and  distress ; 
Ambition's  godless  gleam. 
And  Folly's  idle  dream — 
These  are  without  the  veil, 
And  darkness  ever  more. 

Within — where  none 
May  enter,  save  alone ; 
Wliere,  with  uplifted  hands, 
The  trembling  suppliant  stands 
Before  the  awful  throne 
Where  God  Himself  doth  dwell- 

Within — a  calm 
Nor  earth  nor  hell  can  harm. 
The  loving  heart  doth  rest 
Upon  the  Saviour's  breast. 
Looking  through  Him  unto 
The  Light  Ineffable, 
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A  SERMON  AT  NOTRE-DAME. 


This  Sunday  had  been  appointed  for 
•  the  most  thrilling  discourse  of  the  whole 
lerics. 

It  was  now  five  weeks  that  the  Prcach- 
ff  had  maintained  almost  unexampled 
■way  oyer  the  fickle  attention  of  the 
pnblic.    He  was  more  talked  about  than 
the  last  dancing-girl,  more  famous  than 
the  newest  harlot.    When  he  preached, 
the  church  was  more  crowded  than  the 
nceH^urse,  and  his  words  were  more 
extensively  quoted  than  the  witticisms 
of  the  Opposition — bis  eloquence  more 
idmired  than  the  epigrams  which  tem- 
pered the  reigning  despotism.    He  was 
&0hionable,  doted  upon,  almost  beloved. 
The  Court  looked  upon  him  as  a  second 
Knox,  with  manners  polished  to  suit 
modem  society;    the   State  welcomed 
him  as  a  second  Bossuet,  with  liberal 
principles  tallied  to  the  imperial  form 
•f  democracy ;  the  Church  relied  upon 
Mm  as  another  Moses,   who  had  so- 
journed just  long  enough  among  the 
fleihpots  of  science  to  have  learned  the 
trid[  of  persuading  the  people  to  aban- 
don them ;  and  the  People,  with  their 
acute  enjoyment  of  paradox,  were  en- 
dunted  with  a  champion  of  the  Church 
Ifho  proclaimed  liberty  of  thought,  with 
a  political  conservator  who  preached 
Q)ert7  ^^  society,  with  a  denouncer  of 
the  rices  of  civilization  who  retained 
*H  its  graces  and  reaped  most  of  its 
^TADtagcs.    Believers  listened  to  him 
^t  their  faith  might  be  strengthened, 
'^believers,  that  their  scepticism  might 
*^  amused.    Finally,  those  who  were 
*^tivated  by  no  other  motive,  rushed 
'^  bis  conferences  precisely  on  account 
5^  the  difliculty  of  getting  places ;  and 
*^thi8  way  the  cathedral  was  thronged 
^^na  week  to  week,  and  the  excitement, 
^kidi  simulated  enthusiasm,  continued 
^^  Constantly  increase. 

1*hc  eloquent  Priest  had  already  given 
Jl  Piivate  representation  at  the  Imperial 
"^^pel ;   but  on  the  occasion  of  this 
rning  discourse,  the  Emperor  hon- 


ored the  Preacher  and  his  subject  by 
coming  in  person  to  the  catliedraL 
There,  a  raised  dais,  covered  with  crim- 
son trappings,  received  the  Imperial 
family ;  and  such  of  the  congregation 
as  should  become  bored  by  the  sermon 
might  console  themselves  with  this  spec- 
tacle of  Imperial  magnificence  —  thus 
economically  alternating  patriotism  and 
piety.  Not  far  from  the  Emperor  sat 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
was  also  charged  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  religions  and  rituals,  and  who 
had  come,  therefore,  in  a  demi-official 
capacity,  prepared  to  applaud  all  en- 
lightened conservatism,  and  to  do  his 
duty  by  all  innovating  enlightenment. 
Several  other  Ministers  were  present, 
and  for  various  reasons:  the  Minister 
of  War  was  on  the  point  of  doubling  the 
conscription,  and  desired  the  accus- 
tomed support  of  the  Church  to  aid  in 
carrying  the  project  smoothly  with  the 
masses.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  about 
to  broach  a  new  government  loan,  was 
delighted  with  any  eloquence  which 
should  divert  public  attention  from  the 
orators  of  the  Opposition.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  was  preparing  a  new  law 
on  the  press,  and  highly  approved  of  the 
restoration  of  faith,  as  a  most  ingenious 
stratagem  for  lulling  popular  captious- 
ncss  on  the  question  of  liberty.  Many 
venerable  Senators  had  come  in  their 
best  carriages — as  a  sort  of  volunteer 
cohort  for  their  master  the  Emperor. 
From  his  hands  they  received  a  liberal 
supply  of  daily  bread — well-buttered: 
decency  demanded  a  display  of  com- 
plaisant loyalty  in  return.  There  were 
Deputies  from  the  Lower  House,  whose 
business  imposed  much  talking  as  well 
cs  voting,  and  who  therefore  were  not 
unwilling  to  learn  a  few  tricks  of  rhet- 
oric from  the  successful  Preacher.  Simi- 
lar motives  had  attracted  sundry  profes- 
sors from  the  University— Faculty  of 
Letters — and  also  some  pupils  from  the 
Norraol  School,  destined  to  become  ^v>- 
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fessors  in  the  future.  These  latter  had 
even  brought  note-books,  and  sharpened 
their  pencils  during  the  Mass,  so  as  to 
be  all  ready  when  the  real  business  of 
the  meeting  should  begin;  a  smaller 
number  of  physicians,  principally  those 
occupied  with  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
and  whose  studies  therefore  excited 
them  to  a  scientific  interest  in  all  mental 
eccentricities  and  extravagances;  phi- 
losophers of  divers  sects,  and  spiritual- 
ists, who  in  these  days  of  division  of 
labor  had  taken  for  specialty  the  theme 
about  to  be  treated  by  the  Preacher, 
and  were  not  incurious,  therefore,  to 
see  what  an  uninitiated  Gentile  would 
make  of  it ;  a  great  many  gayly-dressed 
women  from  various  classes  of  society, 
assembled  at  church  for  the  reasons 
generally  supposed  to  attract  them  thith- 
er ;  solid  blocks  of  citizen-families,  mar- 
shalled under  the  unusual  superintend- 
ence of  their  head,  whom  curiosity  had 
roused  out  of  his  habitual  indifference 
to  the  religious  services;  workmen  in 
blouses  and  workwomen  in  white  caps, 
and  children  perched  uncomfortably 
upon  chairs,  fl'om  which  their  little  legs 
dangled,  and  could  not  reach  the  floor ; 
and,  sprinkled  about  among  the  crowd, 
Protestants  ft'om  distant  countries,  in- 
duced to  listen  to  the  Preacher  by  the 
&me  of  reports  which  likened  him  unto 
a  second  Savonarola  or  Whitfield,  raised 
up  to  purify  the  Church,  perhaps— who 
knows! — ^to  lead  it  to  Protestantism; 
these  sat  disdainfully  indifferent  to  the 
preliminary  "mummery"  of  the  Mass, 
but  nobody's  sensibilities  were  thereby 
hurt.  The  profoundest  convictions 
would  havd  failed  to  rouse  this  amiable 
people  to  the  impoliteness  of  intolerance, 
much  less  the  shaky  t/nconviction  which 
principally  prevailed  in  the  consciences 
of  the  people  there  assembled  beneath 
the  prayerful  roof  of  the  dim  cathe- 
dral. 

Yet  in  the  light  crowd  were  some 
who  had  been  brought  to  the  feet  of  the 
Preacher  for  other  reasons  than  curiosity 
or  expediency.  At  the  side  of  the  loun- 
ging, fashionable  dames,  knelt  devout 
women  praying  for  an  influx  of  divine 
grace  upon  the  man  anointed  by  Heaven 


to  convert  a  backsliding  world.  Young 
enthusiasts,  rapt  in  devotion  to  their 
spiritual  guide,  dreamed  glorious  dreams 
in  the  incenscrperfumed  cathedral  aisles 
— dreams  of  Knights  Templars,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  of  the  Church  Militant 
sounding  an  appeal  of  battle  to  their 
vigorous  youth.  Others,  further  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  somewhat  troubled 
and  perplexed  by  rumors  of  doubts  and 
infidelities,  and  by  an  incomprehensible 
infinite  that  throbbed  immercifully  be- 
neath the  details  of  wearisome  exist- 
ence, came  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what 
it  all  meant,  or,  better  still,  to  have  it 
settled  without  finding  out.  And  others 
still,  from  the  anguish  of  terrible  ineDtDl 
conflicts,  with  the  beads  of  sweat  still  on 
their  pale  brows,  had  been  drawn  by  a 
desperate  hope,  a  sick  longing  for  some 
masterful  word  that  should  scatter  the 
deadly  shades  which  closed  in  upon 
them,  and  open  to  their  parched  lips  the 
sealed  fountains  of  truth. 

Over  the  waiting  congregation  roUed 
the  burdened  tones  of  the  great  oxgan, 
and  the  sweet  voices  of  the  boy-chom- 
ters  alternated  with  the  monotononi 
chanting  of  the  priests.  Three  timei 
through  the  naves  defiled  the  long  pro- 
cession, with  the  sacred  images^  and  the 
blessed  bread,  and  the  bags  of  money 
for  the  poor.  The  bishop  donned  hfa 
wealthiest  robes  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor ;  the  move 
stately  beadles  paraded  their  pnipto 
coats  and  gold-headed  canes,  and  quick- 
ened the  circulation  of  the  inquisitrfe 
crowd  stopping  to  gaze  at  the  crimeon 
dais.  Finally,  a  great  hush  breathed 
into  the  room  of  the  music  and  the 
chanting;  a  thousand  eyes  turned  to* 
wards  the  pulpit  that  faced  the  oaken 
crucifix,  and — as  if  evoked  by  the  speQ 
of  their  expectancy — the  Preacher  rose 
in  his  place,  and  announced  his  theme. 

Of  a  truth,  a  theme  worthy  that  ex- 
pectancy I  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Emperor,  the  consideration  of  the  lOn- 
isters,  even  independent  of  reasons  of 
state  expediency;  worthy  the  admira- 
tion of  the  professional  orator,  the  curi- 
osity of  the  professional  anatomist; 
worthy  the  hopeful  longing  of  the  wait- 
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iDg  crowd.  The  Preacher  was  to  speak 
.  that  day  concerning  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul 

"  When,  after  a  long  siege,  auccor 
comes  to  a  beleaguered  city,  the  new 
troops  are  obliged  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  in 
•rder  to  reach  the  side  of  their  friends. 
So  I,  come  to  strengthen  your  faith  in 
this  most  comfortable  doctrine  of  Im- 
BMrtality,  must  begin  by  cutting  my 
way  through  the  serried  hosts  of  objec- 
tions,  arguments,  and  cavils  by  which 
it  is  hemmed  in  and  almost  OYcr- 
whelmed  t " 

Then  the  Preacher,  continuing  his 
■JHtiTy  metaphor,  proceeded  to  pass  in 
lerlew  the  arguments  of  the  opponents 
he  had  come  to  defeat. 

The  materialists  and  men  of  science 
falsely  so-called, — he  began, — often  de- 
nied the  separate  existence  of  the  soul, 
because  it  escaped  the  cognizance  of  the 
lenses.  When  death  had  composed  the 
limbs  into  dreadful  stillness,  and  the 
fltth  had  dissolved  under  the  tooth  of 
te»y,  all  outward  appearances  of  life 
vmished,  and  the  savanta  hastened  to 
conclude  that  life  had  ceased  to  exist. 
They  did  not  so  conclude  for  electricity, 
or  magnetism,  or  chemical  affinities, 
when  such  forces  became  hidden  from 
the  senses ;  they  called  them  latent,  and 
reckoned  confidently  upon  their  reap- 
pearance. Nor  were  they  less  reliant 
upon  the  reality  of  these  solid  fleshly 
bodies,  because  these  also  had  once  ex- 
isted in  a  state  inappreciable  by  any 
sense  whatever  —  invisible  potencies 
scarcely  clothed  with  the  thinnest  film 
of  material  substance.  We  are  told  that 
scientific  belief  is  accorded  in  these 
cases,  Ijecause  at  some  time  or  another 
the  invisible  force  became  associated 
with  material  phenomena;  electricity 
is  revealed  in  lightning,  the  impercepti- 
ble germ  develops  to  the  full-grown 
animal.  Inasmuch  as  spiritual  force  had 
been  manifested  in  a  material  body  be- 
Ibre  it  became  latent  again, — so  should 
bercafler  be  revealed  the  full-grown 
fonl,  developed  from  the  germ  fecun- 
dated by  death.  A  seed  is  cast  into  the 
ground,  into  the  bowels  of  darkness,  and 


lies  concealed  in  the  womb  of  mystery. 
Who  should  therefore  dare  to  assert  that 
it  was  lost?  Shortsighted,  miserable 
guides  these  senses,  who  had  already 
dawdled  thousands  of  years  in  igno- 
rance of  the  most  elementary  material 
phenomena,  until  their  natural  feeble- 
ness could  be  supplemented  by  instru- 
ments devised  by  the  more  far-reaching 
soul.  One  day  she  should  turn  the  scru- 
tiny upon  herself— perhaps  invent  means 
for  even  seeing  what  was  now  unseen. 
Till  then  the  faithless  senses,  already 
convinced  of  countless  inabilities,  keep 
silent  before  the  unUfted  veil. 

But  even  supposing  that  the  spiritual 
life  should  never  become  demonstrated 
to  the  senses  by  other  than  its  present 
material  manifestations :  was  its  nullity 
thereby  proved  ?  Infinitely  far  flrom  it. 
Already,  in  ftiU  exercise  of  the  fleph,  tho 
realities  which  moved  us  and  which  we 
served,  were  completely  suprasensual. 
Ambition,  and  Honor,  and  Law,  before 
which  the  lips  of  strong  men  grew  pale 
— said  the  liberal  Priest — who  had  seen 
or  heard  or  tasted  of  them?  Whose 
fingers  had  pressed  the  wounds  in  the 
body  of  Truth,  for  whose  sake,  never- 
theless, thousands  had  cheerfully  died  ? 
The  gross  solidities  which  made  up  the 
material  worid  were  more  fragile  than 
cobwebs,  more  airy  than  moonlight,  in . 
comparison  with  tho  tremendous  spirit- 
ual realities  by  which  alone  they  were  in- 
vested with  temporary  significance.  The 
mere  body  was  as  meaningless  dur- 
ing life  as  after  death.  Already  souls 
held  direct  communication  with  one 
another,  unheeding  the  eyes  for  the 
smile,  the  lips  for  the  word",  the  face  for 
the  thought  by  which  it  is  illuminated. 
The  medium  of  communication  was  in- 
different— speech,  writing,  looks,  ges- 
tures, actions, — any  thing  that  served  to 
express  tho  hidden  Power  of  Life.  The 
power  that  uses  indifferently  any  medi- 
um of  expression,  cannot  be  identified 
with  either.  Were  the  materialists  con- 
sistent, they  would  confound  the  soul 
with  the  spectacles  as  well  as  with  the 
eyes,  with  the  pen  as  with  the  fingers, 
with  the  speaking-trumpet  as  with  the 
lips.    The  grossest  among  th&m  "twiwAa^ 
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from  such  absurdity,  aud,  in  so  doing, 
tacitly  confessed  the  kindred  absurdity 
of  the  theory,  which  had  been  vaunted 
as  the  culminating  achievement  of 
science.  Others  had  tried  to  immesh 
the  soul  in  the  diseases  of  the  body,  and 
to  find  such  exact  correlation  between 
mental  and  physical  infirmity,  as  should 
prove  the  identity  of  matter  and  spirit. 
They  omitted,  however,  the  reckoning 
of  those  cases  where  the  correlation  was 
wanting,  where  the  Intellect  preserved 
its  freedom  amidst  the  slavery  of  the 
entire  body,  where  Patience  gained  sub- 
lime triumph  over  Pain,  and  the  un- 
shaken Soul  maintained  its  mastery 
over  flesh  perishing  in  corruption.  Not- 
withstanding ike  intimacy  of  their 
earthly  union,  the  soul  and  its  material 
fellow  already  often  lived  separate  lives 
— sinned,  sorrowed,  suffered,  and  re- 
joiced apart  The  fairest  and  cleanest 
body  might  be  the  temple  of  the  foulest 
mind,  and  souls  washed  white  from  sin 
disdained  not  to  abide  in  bodies  loath- 
some with  the  physical  wickedness  of 
disease.  So  had  saints  often  tarried  in 
narrow  prison-houses,  awaiting  the  day 
of  their  redemption. 

This  spiritual  independence  of  the 
full-grown  human  nature  fiimishes  tho 
argu!uent  to  ref\itc  those  qoibblers  who 
seek  to  ensnare  us  with  vain  talk  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  brute  beasts. 
Grant  that  in  them  the  life  had  begun 
to  germinate,  it  was  yet  thickly  buried 
in  earthly  soil,  it  had  not  yet  reached 
such  perfection  as  should  enable  it  to 
dispense  with  the  scoifolding  of  the 
flesh.  In  animals  evcrv  mental  manifcs- 
tat  ion  ic(i8  directly  linked  to  physical 
condition ;  they  were  nothing  but  ani- 
mated bodies.  Perhaps  this  was  also 
true  of  the  unborn  or  very  young  child, 
of  idiots,  or  of  those  lowest  savage 
tribes  upon  whom  the  thought  of  im- 
mortality had  never  dawned.  Nature 
was  crowded  with  abortions  even  for 
this  life :  it  were  reasonable  to  believe 
that  below  a  certain  degree  of  develop- 
ment the  soul  could  not  be  born  alive 
into  the  life  to  come,  and  aborted — 
painlessly — because  in  ignorance  of  the 
destiny  it  had  failed  to  achieve.    But 


as  the  capacity  for  certain  elementary 
knowledge  was  accepted  as  proof  that 
tho  material  brain  were  fitted  for  this 
world,  so  the  capacity  to  believe  in  its 
own  immortality  might  be  considered 
as  a  warrant  that  the  soul  had  grown 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
world  to  come. 

For  Nature  worked  with  nice  previ- 
sion, and  continually  wove  together 
prophecy  and  fulfilment,  forethought 
and  occasion.  When  the  fig-tree  put- 
teth  forth  her  leaves,  it  is  certain  that 
Summer  draweth  nigh;  the  awallows 
return  in  the  Spring ;  the  sap  retreats 
to  the  ground  in  Winter;  the  clouds 
withdraw  from  the  face  of  the  sun  when 
the  grain  and  fruit  are  to  be  ripened. 
Was  the  heart  of  man  alone  deceitful 
and  untrustworthy  ?  No ;  here  also  new 
instincts  thronged  to  herald  new  oppoi<- 
tunitics  and  new  duties.  The  blood 
stirred  in  the  springtide  of  youth,  when 
the  time  of  love  came  near  ;  undefined 
ardors  fired  the  heart  of  the  boy,  unbid- 
den blushes  mantled  the  check  of  the 
girl :  Nature  warned  them  by  numf  " 
sweet  prophecies  of  what  she  had  in 
store.  So  the  mother  yearned  w!th 
feeling  already  maternal  over  her  utt- 
bom  babe ; .  so  the  unfledgtd  genins 
thrilled  with  strange  presentiments  of 
future  fame.  So  Humanity,  for  counts 
loss  ages,  has  throbbed  with  vast  pre- 
sentiments of  a  future  life,  flushing  in 
its  dreams,  like  an  uneasy  sleeper  who 
stirs  in  his  sleep  as  morning  approachea. 

Innumerable  the  souls  who  have  been 
sustained  by  the  faith  in  Immortality, 
who,  amidst  all  woes  and  privations, 
have  counted  themselves  rich  with  the 
doctrine  that  the  earnestness  of  their 
own  lives  has  enriched.  In  India  as  in 
Europe,  in  Africa  as  in  Greenland,  in 
the  forests  of  America  and  on  the  steppes 
of  Asia,  amid  countless  diversities  of 
life  and  belief,  this  faith  has  grown 
spontaneously  as  the  natural  heritage 
of  the  race.  There  were  those  who  had 
been  indifferent  or  scornful,  and  here 
and  there  one  whose  full-orbed  life  con- 
tained no  unsatisfied  desire  to  bo  ful- 
filled in  Heaven.  Let  such  an  one  take 
hitt  portion  as  it  pleaseth  him,  and  eat 
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his  hnsks  with  the  swine  at  last.  But 
to  the  unhappy,  the  miserable, — who 
bad  walked  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  stayed  and  comforted 
by  this  hope, — ^those  who  had  been  sus- 
tained in  unspeakable  tribulations  by 
anticipation  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed, 
—those,  more  noble  than  all,  who  had 
defied  death  and  despised  shame,  pour- 
ing out  their  lives  like  water  for  the 
sake  of  right  and  truth, — whose  mighty 
wrongs  should  be  avenged  in  the  future 
kingdom  of  Heaven ; — who  should  dare 
to  dedaro  to  these  that  their  strong 
faith  was  an  empty  delusion?  How 
could  these  lives  have  been  so  mighty, 
whose  kernel  was  rottenness  and  dust  ? 
Dust  and  ashes  themselves,  ignoble 
dnpeS)  cheated  by  Nature  and  Life  and 
God,  who  could  believe  in  any  truth, 
when  the  whole  world,  during  all  time, 
bad  been  resting  in  the  shadow  of  such 
t monstrous  lie? 

What  shallow  mockery  were  all  at- 
tempts at  human  justice  if  Divine  Prov- 
idence itself  were  contented  with  the 
ftifl^tful  inequalities  of  this  world,  and 
had  provided  no  righting  of  wrongs, 
no  punishment  of  triumphant  crime  in 
another  life  I  Why,  in  that  case,  the 
self-sacrificing  man,  the  philanthropist, 
the  hero,  were  a  fool,  a  madman,  and 
tho  admiration  accorded  by  the  world 
to  his  virtue,  the  most  insensate  folly. 
To  throw  away  the  one  life  possible  to 
lum,  without  any  hope  of  compensation  I 
To  refuse  earthly  pleasure,  uncheered 
by  any  high  vision  of  heavenly  joy !  To 
Charcnton  with  the  imbecile !  The 
world  to  the  Epicureans,  who  alone 
knew  how  to  use  it  wisely,  and  to  lusti- 
ly drain  its  sweetness.  Eat,  drink,  and 
Ije  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  Place 
*  skull  at  the  banquet,  not  to  remind 
18  of  the  nothingness  of  time,  but  the 
nothingness  of  approaching  eternity  1 
So  shall  the  revel  wax  deeper,  maddened 
*7  despair. 

For  all  morality,  justice,  virtue,  is 
footed  in  the  hope  of  Immortality ;  and 
diould  that  be  taken  away,  society 
would  degenerate  into  a  discordant 
tel  of  swine,  each  member  intent  on 
the  sensual  gratification  of  the  moment, 


heedless  of  his  fellow  and  of  to-morro\r. 
That  society  existed,  that  sensuality 
and  egotism  were  condemned  by  the 
universal  conscience,  was  already  suffi- 
cient proof  that  human  destiny  sought 
its  fulfilment  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
grave. 

But  such  proof  abounded.  Like  an 
oak  planted  in  a  narrow  vase,  the  hu- 
man soul  pressed  urgently  on  all  sides 
against  its  temporal  boundaries;  and 
the  crack  of  doom  that  rent  its  tene- 
ment of  clay,  came  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  its  restless  expansion.  Driven 
by  a  divine  discontent,  the  soul  pursued 
its  wistful  search  after  perfection,  eter- 
nally wandering  like  lo  stung  by  the 
gadily.  of  Juno.  Or  as  ^ncas,  torn  from 
the  arms  of  Dido,  to  meet  tho  greater 
fortunes  awaiting  him  at  Rome,  so  re- 
peated disappointments  wrenched  tho 
soul  from  earthly  attachments,  forcing 
her  to  ^x  her  afiections  on  things  above. 
Everywhere  defeated  hopes,  defaced 
ideals,  disenchanted  illusions,  only  the 
broken  arcs  of  the  rainbow  interrupted 
by  recurring  clouds,  and  with  span  too 
vast  to  be  contained  within  the  limits 
of  terrestrial  existence.  Useless  to  en- 
large the  boundaries;  tho  soul  over- 
leaped the  widest  enclosure,  and  only 
breathed  freely  when  confronting  the 
Infinite.  All  the  round  world,  tho 
whole  solar  system,  were  insufficient ;  it 
must  lose  itself  in  the  universe  of  the 
stars.  It  reeled  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  Known,  unless  supported  by  the 
fathomless  depths  of  the  Unknown,  of 
the  Unknowable.  Philosoi)hers  strove 
to  ignore  these  regions  of  high  si>ecu- 
lation,  to  concentrate  all  thought  on 
themes  of  immediate  practical  utility. 
If  God  were  of  no  use  to  them  in  their 
demonstrations,  they  rejected  God  as 
superfluous ;  if  the  doctrine  of  Immor- 
tality revealed  no  new  theory  of  ex- 
change, they  sneered  at  tho  doctrine  as 
useless.  Yet  it  was  evident  that  the 
compass  of  the  future  life  must  outrcav'h 
the  necessities  of  this,  and  could  not  be 
reduced  to  the  proportions  of  practical 
application ;  otherwise  it  were  only  thi» 
life,  and  not  the  future.  This  surpluii 
energy  in  man,  that  found  no  field  o( 
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action  in  this  world,  and  hence  seemed 
as  useless  as  the  lungs  of  a  fcctus,  was 
the  germ  of  faculties  that  should  unfold 
at  the  second  birth,  the  evidence  of  a 
life  lying  outside  the  womb  of  Time. 
Woe,  then,  to  those  conceited  dullards 
who  would  cripple  the  soul  of  its  future 
powers  on  the  pretence  of  enabling  it  to 
better  accomplish  its  present  Amotions  I 
As  well  clip  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  to 
facilitate  the  creeping  of  the  worm  1 

It  had  been  said  that  these  high  pre- 
sentiments, these  lofty  warnings,  be- 
longed not  to  the  individual  but  the 
race.  Or  that  the  consciousness  of  Eter- 
nity linked  the  manifold  forms  of  indi- 
vidual existence  in  parentage  to  Uni- 
versal Being, — but  belonged  to.  that 
Immortal  Parent,  not  to  themselves. 
Life  remained,  but  lives  perished,  like 
the  leaves  shed  annually  by  a  long- 
enduring  tree.  As  the  babble  of  little 
brooks  approaching  the  ocean  blend 
with  its  mighty  roar,  so  the  murmur  of 
individual  feeling  assumes  grand  pro- 
portions from  the  nearness  of  the  awful 
life  into  which  it  is  about  to  be  en- 
gulfed. False  imagery,  presumptuous 
metaphor !  The  material  phenomena 
did  not  exist  which  could  be  compared 
to  the  spiritual  phenomena  of  self-con- 
sciousness. No  one  could  ever  figure  to 
himself  the  meaning  of  his  words,  when 
he  spoke  of  a  blending  of  individual 
consciousness  with  universal  life.  A 
destruction  of  separate  form,  did  they 
say  'i  and  union  of  fdmilar  substance  ? 
But  who  had  ever  seen,  who  could  even 
imagine,  a  destruction  of  the  form  of 
the  soul  I  In  using  these  terms,  the 
mind  was  unconsciously  fettered  by  the 
experience  of  material  catastrophes,  and 
impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  body  into  its  primitive 
elements.  But  the  soul,  which  was  sim- 
ple, could  not  be  resolved  into  elements ; 
the  term  dissolution  was  a  non-sense 
when  so  applied.  Again,  a  simple  sub- 
stance could  not  blend  with  another  of 
the  same  nature,  save  on  the  condition 
of  preserving  all  its  essential  character- 
istics: and  so  one  soul  could  never 
really  blend  with  another,  for  each,  in 
losing    its  individuality  and  separate 


consciousness,  would  lose  its  most  es- 
sential characteristic,  and  cejise  to  be 
that  which  was  supposed  to  be  blended. 
And  the  supposition  of  a  general  spirit- 
ual substance,  into  which  spirits  sank  as 
the  waves  into  the  ocean,  was  a  most 
fanciful  hypothesis.  We  knew  nothing 
of  spirit,  only  spirits,  who,  once  engen- 
dered, pursued  their  upward  course  in 
eternal  isolation,  like  sparks  smitten 
from  an  anvil.  Everywhere,  in  their 
eternal  voyages,  they  multiplied  life  to 
the  utmost  circumference  of  possibility. 
Should  they  return  to  be  engulfed,  like 
the  children  of  Saturn,  in  the  Unity 
which  had  given  them  birth,  that  Unity 
would  have  failed  of  its  puxpose  to  be- 
come multiple,  and  the  whole  evolu- 
tion of  life  be  but  a  gigantic  phantom, 
a  lying  unreality. 

But  a  truce  to  these  arid  metaphysics 
— truce  to  the  painful  tAsk  of  discussing, 
in  cold  blood,  questions  so  awful  and 
deep-rooted  as  these.  Our  enemies  ac- 
cused us  of  bringing  too  much  passion 
and  personal  feeling  into  such  discos- 
sion.  Could  we  do  otherwise?  Is, it 
with  indifferonce  that  a  man  '*^-nil" 
the  life  of  his  father  or  wife  or  children 
— with  impartiality  that  a  nation  does 
desperate  battle  for  its  own  existence  f 
But  what  strife  for  existence  so  terrible 
as  this  ?  A  battle,  not  for  time,  but  for 
eternity ;  not  for  a  family  or  a  people, 
but  for  all  human  beings  who  had  lived 
since  the  world  began,  or  should  be  bom 
up  to  the  eve  of  the  day  of  judgment: 
Multitude  upon  multitude  they  seemed 
to  throng  the  hall  where  their  cause 
was  being  tried — the  suit  that  sought 
to  disinherit  them  of  their  Immortality 
— to  thrust  them  out  from  the  endless 
regions  of  vast  and  populous  Life,  down 
into  fathomless  abysses  of  Nothing. 

It  was  this  dreadful  personal  interest 
that  had  rallied  you  together  in  this 
vast  assembly,  resolved  to  make  a  des- 
perate stand  for  the  life  of  your  own 
souls.  It  was  the  passionate  longing  for 
the  beloved  dead,  for  the  touch  of  van- 
ished hands  and  the  sound  of  stilled 
voices,  that  had  brought  you  here  to 
defend  the  glorious  hope  of  Immortal- 
ity.   Death  has  already  hollowed  out 
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your  lives  in  many  places ;  many  hearts 
have  followed  their  treasure  laid  up  in 
heaven ;  many  among  you  only  live  here 
in  the  anticipation  of  meeting  your  lost 
ones  hereafter.    Without  that  hope,  you 
yourselves  were  already  perished,  your 
li&  consumed  with  sick  and  fruitless 
desire,  your  souls  eaten  away  in  the 
deceitiftd  fantasies  engendered  by  de- 
spair.   Oh,  that  I  had  the  tongue  of  an 
ingel, — said  the  Preacher, — to  bear  con- 
viction and   comfort  to  your   aching 
hflarts!    Lift  them  up,  lift  them  up, 
and  let  the  King  of  Qlory  enter  in  I 
lift  them  up  to  the  Consolation,  to  this 
influx  of  divine  grace,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment is  upbearing  us  all  towards  the 
fieaVenly  vision — the  vision  of  an  im- 
mortal Ufe,  supreme  above  the  accidents 
of  time,  unshaken  by  calamity,  unmoved 
by  many  deaths.     For  from  death  to 
death  as  (Vom  life  to  life  climbs  the 
too),  now  tarrying  long,  now  shaking 
off  the  dust  fh)m  its  feet  as  it  hasteth 
Crom  one  city  of  the  universe  to  another. 
What  stillness,  what  profound  calm  and 
Uessedne^  of  peace,  to  those  who  have 
"IMtJtaie   inwardly  penetrated    by  this 
futh  1    They  sec  the  infidels  rage  idly 
together;    it  disturbs  them  not.    Far 
temoved  from  the  turmoil,  the  misery, 
the  wretchedness  of  actual  existence,  in 
Ihe  world  but  not  of  the  world,  they 
an  Uke  mountains,  at  whose  feet  cities 
rise  and  fall,  and  armies  are  marshalled 
to  battle,  and   around  whom  gather 
dirkness  and  tempest,  but  whose  heads 
liae  above  into  regions  of  perpetual 
fight    To  such,  how  idle    to  preach 
courage,   endurance,   patience!      How 
idle  to  exhort  to  purit^,  justice,  truth  I 
These  were  the  natural  breathings  of  the 
inimortal  life  already  begun  on  earth, 
and  which  should  continue  in  increas- 
ing glory  throughout  the  endless  ages 
of  Heaven.    Upon  this  world  the  light 
ftU  faintly,  like   that  now  streaming 
through  the  colored  windows  of  the 
Cathedral,    where  we   sit   together  in 
gloom.    But  presently,  passing  out  of 
yonder  portal,  wo  shall  emerge  into  the 
Adl  blaze  of  the  sunlight.    So  one  day 
ihall  each  and  all  of  us,  passing  through 
the  low  portal  of  Death,  emerge  into 


unspeakable  glory— glory  to  endure  for- 
ever and  ever.    Amen. 

I  have  given  a  meagre  outline  of  the 
sermon,  but  not  the  effect  of  the  Preoch- 
er^s  trained  and  beautifully  modulated 
voice,  his  eloquent  gesture,  his  skilful 
alternation  of  logic  and  feeling,  of  as- 
surance and  pathos.  He  riveted  the 
attention  of  his  vast  audience,  subdued 
out  of  their  light  curiosity  into  unusual 
solemnity.  Their  hearts  were  softened 
for  a  moment ;  their  imaginations  kin- 
dled; they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
upborne  into  a  sweet  and  mystical  exalt- 
ation of  feeling,  most  rare  to  their  easy 
and  lissome  natures.  For  a  second  the 
belle  forgot  her  toilette,  the  Minister  his 
intrigues ;  the  pencils  lay  idle  in  open 
note-books,  and  musing  heads  leaned 
thoughtfully  upon  upraised  hands. 
Though  the  Preacher  had  ceased  speak- 
ing, tbo  spell  remained  unbroken;  in 
sUence,  as  though  held  by  a  lovely 
trance,  the  congregation  bowed  their 
heads  to  the  benediction.  Then  rose 
the  anthem  f^om  the  great  organ,  bear- 
ing heavenward  the  unspoken  aspira- 
tions of  that  great,  still  multitude ;  and 
slowly,  in  reverent  hush,  the  people 
moved  out  of  church. 

Once  in  the  open  air,  tongues  became 
unloosed  again,  and  on  every  side  began 
chattering,  voluble  criticism  and  ad- 
miration, until  the  portal  of  the  Catho- 
lic cathedral  seemed  to  have  been  trans- 
formed into  the  doorstep  of  a  Dissenting 
meeting-house.  Then  the  recollection 
of  the  Priest  gave  way  to  anticipation 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  crowd  scattered 
to  right  and  left,  to  secure  places  for  a 
good  view  of  the  Imperial  cortige  when 
it  should  pass  by.  Presently,  in  one 
comer  of  the  square,  appeared  signs  of 
confusion,  that  threatened  to  increase  to 
a  tumult.  The  boys  perched  on  a  rail- 
ing near  the  church-door,  instantly  sur- 
rendered their  present  prospects  for  the 
more  exciting  chances  of  a  scuffle,  and 
rushed  over  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Two  or  three  policemen  had  laid 
hands  upon  as  many  young  men,  of 
whom  each  carried  under  his  arm  a 
bundle  of  paper  placards,  that  he  had 
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attempted  to  paste  on  an  adjoining 
wall.  The  policemen  had  interrupted 
this  proceeding,  and  were  now  endeav- 
oring to  get  the  placards  into  their  pos- 
session without  any  dbplay  of  violence 
that  should  attract  the  attention  of  the 
bystanders.  They  were  so  exceedingly 
anxious  to  avoid  this  attention,  that 
when  one  of  the  prisoners  attempted  to 
proclaim  aloud  the  contents  of  the  for- 
bidden advertisement,  his  guard  clap- 
ped a  powerful  hand  upon  his  mouth, 
and  prevented  him  from  uttering  a 
word. 

The  affair  was  at  this  crisis  when  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  had 
finished  congratulating  the  Emperor 
upon  the  opportune  glory  accruing  to 
the  reign  which  had  raised  up  such  a 
preacher,  came  to  the  church-door  to 
signal  his  carriage.  Observing  the 
tumult,  and  scenting  sedition  in  such 
unauthorized  demonstrations,  he  walked 
over  to  the  spot  to  make  inquiries  of 
the  policemen. 

"  We  have  strict  orders,  your  Excel- 
lency, to  prevent  these  placards  from 
being  posted ;  and  these  unmannerly 
rascals  are  complaining  of  tyranny  be- 
cause we  do  our  duty." 

"  Let  us  see  one  of  the  placards,"  said 
the  Minister. 

The  prisoner,  who  had  jealously  de- 
fended bis  bundle  from  the  policeman, 
readily  surrendered  it  at  the  demand  of 
the  Minister,  relying  upon  bis  favorable 
intervention.  Ilis  Excellency  unrolled 
a  sheet,  and  read  the  following  an- 
nouncement, printed  in  large  capitals  : 

*'CnOLERA!!l 
"  Citizens,  the  plagiio  bos  again  broken  out 
in  our  midst  For  u  week  it  has  been  ravaging 
the  city,  and  ij  continually  on  the  increase, 
but  tl»e  police  hare  kept  it  secret  to  avoid 
alarming  the  ])eopIe.  Such  precautions  arc 
puerile  ond  worse  than  useless,  for  they  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  measures  really  efficacious 
to  arrest  the  diieasc.  The  undersigned  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  Volunteer  Board  of 
Ilealtl),  and  arc  now  deliberating  upon  a  plan, 
which  can  only  be  carried  into  elTect  by  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  entire  populace. 
The  result  of  these  deliberations  will  be  made 
known  this  evening  by  public  placards.  I<et 
•very  one  hold  himself  in  readiness. 

•*  Signed,  clc/' 


Then  followed  twenty  names  from 
among  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
the  city.  The  Minister  shivered  a  little 
at  this  startling  news,  whose  veracity 
seemed  guaranteed  by  the  ofilcial  exer- 
tions for  its  suppression.  He  remem- 
bered his  daughter  at  homo,  who  had 
seemed  a  little  ailing  that  very  morn- 
ing :  what  if  she  were  now  in  tbe  clutch 
of  the  horrid  pestilence?  A  hundred 
possibilities  flashed  through  his  mind, 
—and  out  again, — for  after  all,  the  Min- 
ister was  no  coward,  and  was,  moreover, 
too  accustomed  to  fulfilling  with  dig- 
nity all  sorts  of  duties  devolving  upon 
his  position,  to  allow  himself  to  be  seri- 
ously disconcerted  by  the  most  unex- 
pected emergency.  He  was  about,  there- 
fore, to  recommend  a  decent  submission 
to  the  authorities  on  the  part  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  Board  of  Health,  when 
a  terrible  shriek  arose  from  the  crowd 
behind  him.  In  unrolling  the  bundle 
of  placards  the  Minister  had  dropped 
two  or  three  upon  the  ground,  and  some 
bystanders,  eager  to  gratify  their  irri- 
tated curiosity,  picked  them  up  mad 
distributed  them  for  circulation.  TW 
dreadful  news  spread  like  wildfire,  and 
fell  with  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
people.  Their  recent  meditations  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  had  served 
to  excite*  their  imaginations  and  render 
their  nerves  more  sensitive  to  impres- 
sions, but  had  by  no  means  foiti6ed 
their  minds  to  resist  the  fear  of  sudden 
death,  which  now  rushed  in  upon  them 
like  a  chill  and  bitter  flood.  So  com- 
plete had  been  their  fancied  security, 
that  its  sudden  interruption  was  aa 
startling  as  a  thunderbolt  launched  from 
a  clear  sky.  Exclamations,  queries, 
ejaculations  of  horror  and  terror  at  a 
danger  whose  veiled,  vague  form  loomed 
awfully  in  the  obscurity,  burst  from  a 
thousand  lips,  and  the  crowd  rocked 
hither  and  thither  in  blind  agitation, 
like  a  sea  upheaved  by  a  blackening 
wind. 

But  the  excitement  reached  its  cli- 
max when  a  robust  man,  standing  in 
the  midst,  was  seen  to  turn  pale  and 
drop  down  as  if  dead.  Yes,  it  waa 
tniu ;    the  plague  was  among  theob— 
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hoe,  there,  everywhere — ^its  foal  breath 
in  every  face ;  no  one  but  might  already 
be  unconsciously  stricken  and  marked 
for  tlie  prey.  And  men  looked  in  one 
another-s  eyes  for  fear.  A  pregnant 
woman,  who  had  seen  the  fall  of  the 
fint  victim,  fainted,  and  another  near 
by  shrieked  aloud.  It  was  her  voice 
that  had  interrupted  the  deliberations 
of  the  Minister,  and  proclaimed  the  fu- 
tility of  all  fturther  attempts  at  secrecy. 
And  Panic,  f^ly  awakened  by  the  aw- 
ilil  sound  of  human  shrieking,  stalked 
at  great  strides  among  the  serried  ranks 
of  the  people,  touching  their  breasts 
vith  clammy  fingers,  and  turning  their 
hearts  to  ice. 

*•  There,  you  devil's  foundlings,"  cried 
in  irate  policeman  to  the  prisoners,  **  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  with  your  infernal 
mischief-making.  If  I  were  the  Em- 
peror I  would  haug  you  all  at  the  near- 
est lamp-post." 

•  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Half  an  hour 
of  sucfa  demoralizing  terror  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  fan  the  latent  epi- 
taie  to  a  full  blaze.  The  perplexed 
ffilster,  revolving  ways  and  means,  re- 
treated towards  the  church,  and  encoun- 
tered the  Emperor  getting  into  his  car- 
riage. The  sight  of  the  tumult  had 
considerably  paled  the  cheek  of  valiant 
Majesty, — one  could  never  be  sure  of 
this  fickle  people, — and  a  sermon  on 
Immortality  might  serve  as  well  as 
many  another  pretext  for  upsetting  Im- 
perialism. So  the  Emperor  was  hurry- 
ing off  quite  as  fast  as  was  consistent 
'rith  dignity,  when  the  Minister  put  his 
head  in  at  the  carriage-door. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  the  Em- 
peror, **  much  relieved  to  see  you  with 
y«tir  head  on  your  shoulders.  Is  it  a 
WTolt  or  a  revolution  ?  " 

*' Neither,  your  Majesty.  It  is  the 
cholera." 

*'  God  bless  my  soul  I  It  is  high  time 
ve  were  out  of  the  city  then.  Tell  the 
nwn  to  hurry.  I  shall  leave  with  the 
IJopress  to-morrow." 

*^A  wise    precaution.      But   in  the 

meantime  the  people  are  in  a  regular 

pinic,  and  something  must  be  done  to 

Allay  the  excitement.    If  your  Majesty 
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would  make  a  little  speech  before  driv- 
ing away — " 

'^  And  expose  myself  to  the  infection ! 
And  the  Prince  not  yet  of  age  1  My 
dear  Minister,  you  are  really  too  incon- 
siderate." 

"  Your  M{\jcsty  has  not  forgotten  the 
immense  popularity  acquired  by  his 
famous  ancestor,  when  he  visited  the 
plague-hospitals.  And  there  it  was 
really  dangerous ;  while  here — " 

"  The  devil  take  my  famous  ancestor  I " 
exclaimed  the  Emperor,  hastily. 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  ejaculated  the  Min- 
ister, "  for  what  would  then  become  of 
your  Majesty  ? " 

"True,  true,"  said  the  Emperor,  re- 
covering himself;  "but  the  cases  are 
not  in  the  least  parallel,  and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  buying  popularity  too 
dear  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it.  I  t^ank 
you,  however,  for  the  suggestion.  Minis- 
ter ;  it  was  ingenious,  and  shall  be  re- 
membered to  your  account,  but  now  I 
must  really  be  oflEl" 

And  the  Imperial  carriage  whirled 
away,  splendid  in  all  the  liveries  with 
which  it  had  turned  out  to  honor  the 
sermon  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Deserted  by  the  chief  of  State,  the 
Minister  disconsolately  reentered  the 
cathedral.  Not  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  left  it,  plunged  in 
venerable  calm,  whose  surface  had  just 
been  stirred  by  revived  faith  and  il- 
lumined by  the  glow  of  new  devotion. 
Yet  the  half-hour  had  sufficed  to  effect 
a  complete  revolution.  The  crowd 
swayed  to  and  fro,  anxious  to  escape 
item  the  place,  yet  held  there  as  if  fas- 
cinated, broken  up  into  scattered  and 
excited  groups.  The  seats  were  over- 
turned, the  holy-water  brush  lay  on  tiio 
fioor  where  the  sacristan  had  dropped  it 
in  taking  flight.  People  passed  sacri- 
legiously in  front  of  the  altar,  forgetting 
to  kneel  or  even  cross  themselves,  and  a 
number  had  taken  refuge  in  the  great 
organ-loft  as  a  sort  of  remote  asylum 
against  infection.  In  the  side-aisles 
some  foreign  travellers,  visiting  the 
cathedral  to  examine  its  pictures  and 
stained  glass,  continued  their  business 
with  stolid  determination,  occaaioiiaW^ 
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nature  a  transpaient  medium  for  vaster 
influences  than  would  have  sprung  from 
himself  alone.  And  in  the  full,  sweet 
voice  was  directly  revealeci  a  soul, 
strong,  complete,  and  fiery,  burning 
brightly  through  the  frail  body,  like  a 
lamp  set  in  a  translucent  vase. 

"Friends,  dear  friends,"  said  the 
speaker, "  do  you  know  that  your  terror 
at  this  moment  reminds  mo  of  that  of  a 
boy  who  has  been  sent  on  some  errand 
into  the  dark  ?  He  returns  scared  and 
trembling,  not  knowing  whether  he  has 
seen  a  bear  or  a  ghost,  but  only  terribly 
frightened,  because  —  he  is  afraid  I " 

The  simple,  homely  words  came  to 
the  people  in  their  overstrained  tension 
of  feeling  as  soothingly  as  the  touch  of 
a  hand  to  a  child  crying  from  night- 
mare. They  drew  nearer  and  listened, 
and  the  shaggy-browed  Protestant  drew 
near  also. 

"  So  the  darkness  is  woful  to  all  of  us, 
and  we  see  phantoms  and  hobgoblins  at 
night  in  the  very  fields  where  we  have 
been  plucking  daisies  and  clover-blos- 
soms a  few  hours  ago.  Come  into  the 
light,  and  let  us  look  at  this  terror  of 
yours  together.  You  have  heard  tiiat 
an  epidemic  has  broken  out  in  the  city, 
and  you  arc  afraid  of  dying  ? " 

"Three  persons  have  died  here  in 
the  last  hour,"  said  a  bystander,  and 
quaked  as  he  said  it. 

"I  know  it.  When  this  hospital  is 
built,  more  than  three  persons  will  die 
in  it  every  day." 

"  But  not  of  the  cholera." 

"  No,  but  they  will  die,  and  become 
very  still,  and  be  buried,  and  wo  shall 
see  them  no  more;  and  neither  when 
they  are  dying  nor  when  they  are  dead 
will  they  know  any  difierenco  because  it 
is  not  the  cholera.  It  is  not  death  that 
you  are  afraid  of." 

"  But  death  is  dreadfiil,"  said  a  young 
woman  standing  near  the  speaker :  she 
had  full  red  lips  and  wore  a  white  lace- 
bonnet  set  jauntily  upon  rippling  hair 
— a  bride,  and  scarcely  yet  accustomed 
to  the  pressure  of  the  husband's  arm 
upon  which  she  leant. 

"  No,"  said  the  speaker  firmly,  "  death 
is  not  dreadful.   At  this  moment,  if  you 


heard  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  and  the 
roar  of  artillery,  and  learned  that  the 
enemy  had  forced  the  fortifications  and 
taken  possession  of  the  heart  of  the 
city,  who  among  you  men  would  not 
spring  to  arms  ?  who  among  you  wom- 
en would  not  bid  husband  and  son  con- 
front death  to  save  the  countiy  from 
eternal  shame  ?  " 

The  blood  that  had  curdled  around 
panic-stricken  hearts,  bounded  forwards 
again  for  a  moment  in  a  free  pulsation. 

"But  it  IS  dreadful  to  die,  mown 
down  passively  like  sheep  by  the  mur- 
rain,— uselessly,  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
plague,  like  miserable  slaves  flogged  by 
their  masters.  It  is  this  that  jWBk  are 
afraid  of,  this  the  terror  which  chilb 
you  into  dismay.  And  so  long  as  that 
fear  exists  merely  for  yourselves,  it  is  a 
panic ;  but  should  you  begin  to  be 
afraid  for  the  people  in  other  quarten 
of  the  city — in  the  next  street — ^herei 
standing  at  your  side — do  you  know 
what  would  become  of  your  fear  f  Ton 
would  no  longer  recognize  it,  for  U 
would  have  become  courage,— jwihJIi 
when  you  fight  to  the  death  from  feir 
of  the  enemy." 

A  woman  sitting  on  the  curbstone, 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  who  had 
stopped  sobbing  to  listen  to  the  speaker, 
here  began  to  cry  afresh. 

"  I  thought  you  had  come  to  coinfi>Tt 
us,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  but  like  all  the 
rest,  you  keep  saying  that  we  most 
die ! " 

"  Have  you  not  just  been  told  that 
you  will  live  forever  ? "  said  the  speak- 
er, with  a  strange  smile. 

The  woman  shuddered,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Ah,  life  in  Eternity  is  more  intoler- 
able than  death  in  Time  I  "  she  cried. 

"Death  is  not  always  intolerable," 
said  the  speaker.  "There  are  manj 
amoDg  you  who  have  longed  for  it  fbr 
years,  as  the  only  escape  from  miserica 
grown  too  heavy  to  be  borne;  and 
others,  whose  life  has  been  so  Aill  and 
perfect  that  they  have  already  achieved 
all  earthly  blessedness,  and  may  willing^ 
ly  step  aside  to  give  others  place,  befoi9 
the  evil  days  come  upon  them.    But  it 
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Is  not  BO  with  a  poor  watchmaker  whom 
I  saw  this  momingf  who  for  ten  years 
hu  been  working  to  free  himself  from 
heavy  debt,  and  whose  hair  has  grown 
giay  with    harrowing  anxiety.      This 
ireek  he  touched  the  goal,  the  last  chain 
was  stricken  oS,  he  lifted  himself  up 
straight  for  the  first  time:   to-day  he 
lies  stricken  with  the  cholera.    So  a 
widow -woman,    who    has    struggled 
against  famine  and  despair  to  gain  a 
standing-place  in  the  world  for  four 
Utile  ones.      They   have  just  grown 
strong  enough  to  help  themselves,  and 
mike  life  a  little  sweet  for  their  care- 
worn mother.    But  there  is  little  they 
can  do,  for  she  was  seized  with  the 
d&oTera  yesterday.     And   I  know  an- 
other, whose  life  has  been  rendered  a 
living  death  by  a  drunken  husband. 
He  died  of  the  cholera  the  other  morn- 
ing—bnt  she  died  at  night.    And  two 
lovers,  whose  years  have  been  consumed 
in  fruitless  longing  for  each  other,  and 
who  at  last  have  been  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms, — for  a  moment,— and  the 
■est,  the  warm  bride  was  cold,  and  the 
MB^groom  driven  out  from  his  first, 
joy  by  an  endless  desolation  more  cruel 
than  the  cholera.    And  there  arc  little 
diildren,  for  whose  birth    the  whole 
ereation  has  travailed  in  pain  together, 
—Vkd  over   whose  graves   the  whole 
creation    weeps    bitter,    useless    tears. 
Friends,  we  should  not  sufler  these  un- 
timely deaths.'' 

So  strangely  had  the  people  been 
soothed  by  the  first  words  of  the  speak- 
er, bringing  them  back  from  grotesque 
sod  shapeless  horrors  into  the  region 
of  £uniliar  things,  thiit  their  fears 
seemed  to  bo  rather  diminished  than 
increased  by  the  assurance  of  the  for- 
oiidable  reality  of  the  epidemic ;  and  at 
the  concluding  sentence,  with  its  sug- 
gestion of  voluntary  escape  from  the 
cslamity  by  practical  exertion,  a  slight 
ciwcrful  movement  ran  through  the  mul- 
titude, as  when  a  little  wind  stirs  the  air, 
kngtime  heavy  and  lurid  with  impend- 
■gstomu 

"  It  is  shameful  to  succumb  passively 
torselves ;  it  is  unutterably  wicked  to 
five  over  our  fellows  to  death  to  pay 


our  ransom.  We  steal  their  lives  when 
we  save  our  own  at  their  expense— in 
indifference  to  them.  Steal !  We  mur- 
der them,  and  should  be  henceforth 
counted  as  felons,  who,  though  escaped 
from  the  galleys,  remain  indelibly 
branded  with  the  insignia  of  their 
crime.  For  whence  comes  this  cholera  ? 
Prom  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  And  who 
are  to  be  its  victims  ?  The  miserable 
poor.  And  we,  who  have  built  their 
hovels,  who  have  left  them  in  their 
misery,  have  we  not  entered  into  a  pact 
with  the  cholera,  and  taken  the  powers 
of  darkness  for  our  allies  ? 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  company  of  men 
who  travelled  across  a  wilderness,  and 
lost  their  way.  They  wandered  about 
in  vain  for  days ;  the  stock  of  provision 
ran  low ;  the  feeble  in  the  party  fainted 
and  fell  by  the  road.  Finally  it  was 
decided  to  leave  these  latter,  while  the 
stronger  should  push  forward  rapidly  to 
find  assistance.  They  set  out,  promising 
to  return,  and  by  forced  marches  at 
length  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sea- 
shore. But  once  in  safety,  the  wilder- 
ncas  from  which  they  had  escaped 
seemed  more  and  more  dreadful  to 
them.  Tliey  loathed  the  very  thought 
of  returning.  They  argued  that  their 
companions  must  have  already  starved ; 
that  they  could  not  be  found ;  that  a 
second  journey  would  only  cost  another 
useless  sacrifice  of  life.  In  a  word,  they 
abandoned  their  fellows  who  had  put 
their  trust  in  them,  and  years  afterwards 
other  travellers  found  the  skeletons  of 
the  deserted  wretches  bleaching  in  the 
wilderness,  eternal  witnesses  to  the 
cowardly  treacheiy.  But  you,  you 
would  rather  go  back  into  the  wilder- 
ness, would  you  not  ? " 

The  strong,  tender  heart  of  the  man 
vibrated  so  powerfully  in  the  pleading 
tones,  that  every  heart  in  that  vast  mul- 
titude vibrated  in  unison.  The  Protest- 
ant preacher  came  still  nearer,  until  he 
almost  brushed  the  speaker^s  arm,  ex- 
tended in  entreaty. 

"Oh,  if  you  knew  the  frenzy,  the 
despair  of  those  who  have  been  thus 
abandoned! — how  they  wander  hither 
and  thither  in  their  vast  prison-ho\i«i^ 
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until  their  limbs  fail  them  and  their 
eyes  grow  dim  in  watching  for  the  help 
tliat  never  comes !  And  the  famine  that 
wastes  their  bodies,  and  the  fever  that 
bums  in  their  veins,  are  less  terrible 
than  the  agony  that  wrings  their  hearts, 
and  the  blind,  wild,  heart-fury  that  be- 
gins to  rage  against  the  human  beings 
that  have  thrust  them  out  into  outer 
darkness,  and  barred  the  cruel  door. 

**  There  are  some  among  us  who  have 
always  been  thrust  out.  From  all  eter- 
nity they  waited  to  be  bom,  and  when 
their  moment  of  life  had  come  and  they 
hastened  to  the  feast,  we  have  put  them 
off  with  miserable  scraps,  or  even  cups 
of  poison,  to  rid  ourselves  of  their  im- 
portunity. Do  you  know  how  terrible 
it  is  to  have  been  always  unhappy  ? 
— to  suffer,  not  from  the  grief  of  an 
hour,  a  day,  that  passes  like  a  thunder- 
storm and  leaves  the  air  clearer,  but 
from  thick,  constant,  impenetrable 
gloom,  shutting  in  the  whole  journey 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave?  Not  a 
day  of  sunlight,  not  a  moment  in  which 
to  breathe  and  say,  *  I  live,  I  enjoy.'  Yet 
such  woeful  lives  exist;  they  swarm 
like  unhealthy  fungi  in  your  great  city, 
turning  to  lividness  the  white  marble 
of  your  hospitals  and  cathedrals.  O 
that  you  could  feel  these  lives  I  You 
see  them,  you  talk  about  them,  but  you 
do  not  feel  them,  otherwise  your  whole 
society  would  long  ago  have  been  con- 
vulsed with  such  a  mighty  shudder  as 
should  have  roused  it  from  its  lethargy. 
You  are  like  a  paralyzed  man,  who 
imagines  that  his  feet  no  longer  form 
part  of  his  body,  and  abandons  them 
heedlessly  to  gangrene,  trusting  to  save 
himself  by  amputation.  Miserable  im- 
beciles I  are  you  not  afraid  that  the 
gangrene  will  spread,  and  reach  your 
cold  heart  and  indifferent  brain  ?  You 
sit  in  sumptuous  ease,  and  listen  to  the 
dull  roaring  of  the  multitude  at  your 
gates,  like  sheltered  householders  who 
sleep  more  luxuriously  when  the  roof 
rattles  with  the  pelting  storm.  You 
weary  yourselves  for  occupation,  while 
millions  are  bent  double  with  toil.  You 
tickle  your  dainty  fancies  with  tragic 
verses,  and  leave  the  ground  thirsty  for 


your  un fallen  tears.  You  v 
strength  in  dreams  and  aspin 
faint  at  the  mere  thought  of 
burden  from  the  world.  Shai 
dullards  and  unnatural  egotist 
on  you,  delicate  women,  whc 
adventure  the  sole  of  your  f< 
ground  for  delicateness,  yet  si 
to  wade  through  the  furrowi 
unborn  children  in  their  woml 
on  you,  skilful  men,  whose 
have  sounded  the  heavens  for 
the  earth  for  riches,  yet  are  ii 
deliver  those  sitting  in  the  g 
shall  presently  blot  out  your  < 
What  are  all  your  achievem 
this  remains  undone?  your 
which  stands  confessed  so  inj 
tie  ?  These  hours  of  elega: 
when  the  floods  are  upon  u 
dykes  have  given  way  ?  Wh 
not  afford  to  pause,  to  breatl 
deliverance  be  accomplished, 
our  playthings,  our  bonbons, 
pastimes,  while  this  hydra 
misery  remains  unslain  I  It 
boy  should  continue  to  spii 
"though  enfolded  in  the  emt 
boa-constrictor,  or  a  prisoner 
chess  in  the  cart  that  was  hur 
to  the  scaffold.  Our  seriousnes 
able,  our  labor  puerile,  in  vi 
task  to  be  accomplished.  W< 
lings  who  work  by  the  day, 
no  heart  in  our  work.  Like 
mercenaries,  newly  charged  wi 
fence  of  a  foreign  city,  we  con 
friends  and  our  foes,  and,  fj 
ignorance,  open  the  gates,  tc 
hatreds,  famine,  pestilence,  ba 
der,  and  sudden  death.  And 
bemoan  the  feebleness  of  the 
which  our  own  hands  have 
breach  I 

"  When  will  this  end  ?  W 
we  cease  to  fold  our  arms  in 
tion  of  some  divine  recompen^ 
inflicted  woes,  some  rightin. 
wrongs  of  which  we  have  bet 
It  is  easy,  we  are  told,  for  t 
have  faith,  to  sit  quietly  in 
looking  for  the  day  of  judgi 
the  millennium  that  shall  f 
know  not, — but  I  know  that 
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bly  difficult,  that  it  is  impossible,  for 
tbofle  into  whose  sonls  the  iron  has  en- 
tered, whose  eyes  run  rivers  of  water 
because  of  the  dishonored  law,  whose 
hearts  bum  with  sacred  passion  over 
the  wounds  of  humanity, — it  is  impos- 
lible  for  them  to  keep  silence.  They 
will  wait  no  longer  for  the  slow  purpose 
that  waits  ux>on  them ;  they  are  sick  of 
the  tedious  revolution  of  eternities; 
they  have  done  with  chaos,  and  spoken 
a  great  word,  Let  there  bo  light  I 

"  And  you,  who  stand  here  to-day 
inth  your  loins  girded  for  battle,  you 
irho  have  resolved  this  time  to  roll 
Inek  the  huge  weight  that  threatens  to 
cnah  you,  the  fire  is  kindled  in  your 
hearts  also.  If  you  are  now  penetrated 
by  the  Faith  which  can  move  mouut- 
aiitt,  by  the  Courage  which  can  despise 
death,  by  the  Love  which  can  enfold  the 
world  in  resistless  tenderness,  you  may 
yourselves  arrest  the  march  of  the  chol- 
"fft,  and  save  the  city  from  perishing." 

The  speaker  had  touched  the  goal, 
but  its  inertia  repelled  him  again  for  a 
4MnBiit.  A  thick-set  man,  over  whose 
round  face  conflicting  emotions  of  good- 
nttore  and  personal  anxiety  had  been 
for  some  time  chasing  each  other  in  rap- 
id succession,  interrupted  the  pause. 

"After  all,  it  is  not  so  agreeable  to 
catch  the  cholera  for  the  sake  of  saving 
theBhocmakcr  next  door."' 

"  I  have  read,"  said  the  speaker,  again 
with  that  strange  smile,  "  in  the  history 
of  a  people  to  whom  an  ark  of  the  Lord 
had  been  confided,  that  when  the  priests 
who  carried  it  came  to  the  river,  the 
Waters  rose  up  on  either  hand,  so  that 
^ey  passed  over  dry-shod." 

^  iVh,"  exclaimed  the  Protestant,  with 
infinite  coutent,  *'  I  always  saw  that  the 
nwm  had  reason  on  his  side,  but  now  he 
naa  Scripture  also  !  " 

I  believe  the  remark  was  not  intended 
to  be  satirical. 

"And,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  there 
is  really  no  alternative.  We  are  shut 
^  between  two  possible  deaths,  from 
which  we  can  only  escape  by  creating 
our  lives  anew.  He  who  flics  alone  to 
escape  the  cholera,  is  none  the  less  dead, 
for  he  who  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it ; 


and  the  death  that  we  shall  encounter 
presently  when  we  set  about  our  work, 
is  no  death,  but  the  culmination  of  our 
lives,  to  which  we  mount  by  the  un- 
shackled strength  of  our  free  wills. 
Only,  if  we  fall,  let  our  bodies  bo  un- 
shamed  by  wounds  in  the  back  I  " 

"  Now,"  said  the  Protestant,  "  it  only 
remains  for  you  to  tell  us  what  you 
yourself  believe." 

The  slight  frame  of  the  speaker  di- 
lated with  sudden  energy. 

"I  believe  in  Life,"  he  cried,  "be- 
cause I  am  alive;  and  I  believe  in 
Death,  because  it  is  crouching  at  our 
doors;  and  I  believe  in  the  immortal 
conflict  between  Life  and  Death ;  and 
to  this  conflict,  friends,  I  invite  you  ! " 

The  people  lifted  up  their  voices  as  a 
smgle  mighty  voice,  for  they  had  be- 
come one. 

"  Show  us  the  way,"  they  cried ;  **  wo 
will  follow  you  I " 

Then  the  speaker  unfolded  the  plan, 
the  gigantic  plan  for  arresting  the  chol- 
era: to  depopulate  the  city,  to  carry 
off  the  human  masses  from  their  holes 
and  lurking-places,  where  their  own 
bodies  bred  the  pestilence,  and  scatter 
them  in  the  country  for  miles  along  the 
river;  thus  to  let  the  plague  die  out 
for  want  of  fuel.  To  realize  this 
plan,  strength,  labor,  money,  must  be 
lavished  like  water,  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  society  stopped,  and  a  thou- 
sand barriers,  physical  and  spiritual, 
burned  to  the  ground,  in  the  all-devour- 
ing flame  of  a  tremendous  and  universal 
enthusiasm.  All  fixed  institutions,  once 
created  by  free  human  activity,  must  be 
loosened  from  their  immobilized  foun- 
dations by  the  flood-tide  of  that  activi- 
ty risen  again  to  its  original  freedom. 
Life  alone,  intense,  mobile,  overflowing, 
could  resist  the  threatened  stagnation 
and  paralysis  of  death. 

The  flame  was  kindled,  the  people 
entered  upon  their  transfiguration. 
Out  from  the  cathedral  square  they 
thronged,  following  the  fair -haired 
speaker.  Through  the  open  sunlit 
streets,  down  into  the  shameful  alleys 
and  reeking  lanes,  all  along  the  splen- 
did  boulevards,   poured   t\i^  mi^X:^ 
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host,  and  at  each  step  gathered  in  vol- 
ume  and  snatched  new  victims  j^rom 
the  jaws  of  the  destroyer.  Society 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  sprung  into 
individual  self-consciousness,  and  be- 
come everywhere  animated  by  a  single 
thought  and  single  will.  Innumerable 
conmiittees  organized  spontaneously  for 
different  sections  of  the  work,  with  as 
much  effective  precision  as  organs  shape 
themselves  out  of  the  fluid  mass  of  an 
embryonic  body.  Some  superintended 
the  transi)ortation,  pressing  into  the 
service  all  forces  of  man  or  beast  or 
steam  by  which  to  advance  the  emi- 
grants that  streamed  through  the  hun- 
dred g^tcs  of  the  city.  Others  pitched 
tents  in  tlie  fields,  far  down  the  river,  as 
for  a  new  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  and 
erected  storehouses  for  supplies  of  food 
during  the  period  of  exile.  Many  tend- 
ed the  sick,  or  buried  in  silence  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  by  the 
way,  and  whose  places  were  instantly 
filled  by  new  volunteers.  All  joined  in 
the  work ;  merchants  brought  clothing 
and  stores  from  the  closed  markets, 
wagoners  lent  their  teams,  laborers 
sealed  up  houses  and  strong  boxes  until 
tlie  return  of  their  owners.  Men  carried 
the  feeble  on  their  backs,  women  took 
babies  clinging  to  their  dead  mothers 
and  nursed  them  at  their  own  bosoms, 


children  ran  back  for  the  playthings  of 
their  comrades  or  guarded  the  little  ones 
from  danger.  It  was  a  new  Elevation 
of  the  Host. 

For  seven  days  and  seven  nights  that 
great  multitude  swept  through  the  city, 
and  its  streets  ceased  not  to  reecho  the 
tramp  of  hurrying  feet,  nor  its  walls  to 
vibrate  with  the  passion  of  human  en- 
thusiasm. And  at  last,  in  the  early 
dawn  of  the  morning,  the  people  paused 
again  at  the  great  square  before  the 
cathedral.  The  plague  was  stayed,  and, 
before  the  miracle  of  their  own  power, 
they  stood  hushed  in  awe.  The  dawn 
grew  brighter  and  brighter  upon  the 
uplifted  brows,  and  presently,  Iran 
across  the  river,  streamed  the  slant  rays 
of  the  morning  sun.  And,  as  if  the 
warm  brightness  had  touched  that  ex- 
alted hush  into  conscious  life  and  music, 
the  people,  standing  there  before  the 
cathedral,  bowed  the  head,  and  then 
lifted  up  the  voices  with  one  accord 
and  sang  a  new  hymn. 

What  was  the  new  hymn  sung  by  the 
people  in  the  dawn  of  the  momiBgi. 

Ah  I  that  I  cannot  telL  For  mine 
eyes  followed  the  fair-haired  sj^eaker, 
who  had  already  wandered  far  away 
down  the  river.  No  man  has  more  than 
one  word, — he  had  uttered  his,  and  now 
had  no  part  in  the  singing. 


•♦♦ 


THE     TRYST. 

Sleefino,  I  dreamed  that  thou  wast  mine 
In  some  ambrosial,  lovers'  shrine. 
My  lips  against  thy  lips  were  pressed 
-iVnd  all  our  secret  was  confessed ; — 
So  dear  and  near  my  darling  seemed 
I  knew  not  that  I  only  dreamed. 


Waking,  this  mid  and  moonlit  night, 
I  clasp  thee  close  by  lover's  right. 
Thou  fearest  not  my  warm  embrace, 
And  yet,  so  like  the  dream  thy  face 
And  kisses,  I  but  half  partake 
The  joy,  and  know  not  if  I  wake. 


To-day  :  A  Bomaxcs. 
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"  But  we— wo  are— to  us  the  breathing  honn.^—SehiUer, 


PART   I.  — CHAPTER   IV. 


A  GLANCE  BACKWARD. 


We  must  go  back  a  good  many  years. 

It  is  higli  nooft,  on  a  Saturday,  the 
twentieth  of  December— high  noon,  by 
tbe  clock  in  the  school-room  of  "  Mr. 
and  Miss  Pettengill,  Principals  of  the 
Sdect  School  for  Boys  and  Girls,  at 
SootenskopfL"  At  this  period  Scotens- 
kopft  was  a  pleasant  village,  on  the 
bakB  of  the  Hudson,  in  Westchester 
Goanty.  [The  name,  within  a  few  years, 
luB  been  changed  to  Fairmont,  to  suit 
tiie  refining  spirit  of  the  age.]  Mr.  and 
IGas  Pettengill,  brother  and  sister,  had 
been,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  princi- 
pils  of  the  school,  and  as  this  was  sev- 
Mil  years  ago,  possibly  twenty,  it  is 
fiur  to  presume  it  no  longer  exists,  with 
its  old-fashioned  ways  and  peculiar 
WDBfifB  and  excellent  instruction.  In- 
deed, I  have  been  told  lately  that,  on 
the  site  where  the  Select  School  flour- 
ished, a  rich  merchant  of  New  York 
hi  built  a  handsome  villa  and  created 
extensive  pleasure-grounds,  and  that 
now  you  see  stylish  carriages,  and  fine 
horses  with  servants  in  livery,  and 
groups  of  fashionable  men  and  women, 
gay,  lively,  and  full  of  enjoyment,  where, 
not  very  long  since,  you  could  witness 
the  scene  I  commenced  to  picture  at  the 
opemng  of  this  chapter. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  the  people, 
young  and  old,  around  that  and  the 
^joining  villas,  are  having  such  good 
*inies  as  the  pupils  of  the  Select  School 
'^sed  to  enjoy  on  the  same  spot. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Pettengill — they  were 
^ver,  80  far  as  I  know,  mentioned  sep- 
^tely— were  in  themselves  a  singular 
"Station.  They  had  done  nothing 
"^t  teach  all  their  lives.  Nothing  was 
*^own  of  them  except  that,  a  great 
'"^y  years  before,  there  came  to  Sco- 
^Icopft,  from  a  small  place  in  Con- 
"^^cticut,  two  tall,  thin,  pallid-looking 
young  persons,  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 


ing, which  they  never  altogether  laid 
aside.  Their  object  was  to  secure  the 
charge  of  the  public  school,  and  they 
brought  such  letters  of  recommendation 
that  they  were  shortly  after  installed 
over  it.  From  this,  as  a  beginning, 
Mr.  and  Miss  Pettengill,  before  very 
long,  established  the  Select  School  of 
which  they  were  the  head.  They  had, 
Arom  the  first,  adopted  the  principle  in 
education  that  boys  and  girls  should  be 
taught  in  the  same  classes,  board  in  the 
same  families,  and  be  permitted  to  play 
together  with  freedom. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  moderate- 
sized  pamphlet,  printed  as  far  back  as 
1825,  entitled,  "  How  to  educate  Boys 
and  Girls.  The  Evils  of  the  French 
System  pointed  out  and  exposed.  By 
Mr.  and  Miss  Pettengill,  Principals  of 
the  Select  School  for  Boys  and  Girls,  at 
Scotenskopft,  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.» 

In  this  pamphlet  the  whole  question 
is  admirably  treated  and  in  a  fine  vein. 
A  good  deal  of  severity,  however,  is 
exhibited  toward  the  Roman  Catholics, 
while  drawing  attention  to  nunneries 
and  monasteries  as  part  of  the  same 
pernicious  system  of  separation;  but 
with  this  exception  the  subject  is  han- 
dled with  good  temper  and  moderation. 

The  spirit  of  To-day  has  pronounced 
against  this  theory;  and  travelled 
women  bring  home  from  Paiis  a  fash- 
ionable solicitude  for  their  girls  and  a 
fashionable  indifference  to  their  boys, 
which,  according  to  the  old  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  and  Miss  Pettengill,  are  equally 
to  be  condemned. 

These  two  persons  had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  joint  use  of  the  family- 
name,  that  they  had  nearly  forgotten 
how  to  employ  it  in  any  other  way. 
They  had  been  so  long  engaged  with  a 
united  purpose  and  a  common  ^ixi^\)![i^\. 
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they  appeared  to  have  lost  their  sepa- 
rate individuality,  I  may  say  identity. 
"I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  and  Miss 
Pettengill  may  decide,"  was  the  ordi- 
nary answer  to  any  question  put  to  ci- 
ther, which  had  not  already  been  passed 
upon  by  the  two  in  counciL  "  Is  Mr. 
and  Miss  Pettengill  at  home  ? "  was  the 
demand  at  the  door,  of  any  one  calling 
to  ask  about  the  school.  AH  letters  re- 
ceived for  them  at  the  post-office  were 
directed  to  ]tfr.  and  Miss  Pettengill. 

It  would  appear  that  the  circumfer- 
ence of  their  lives  had  for  its  centre  the 
school  they  had  founded,  and  every 
thing  revolved  around  and  was  tribu- 
tary to  it.  At  the  same, time,  Miss  Pet- 
tengill was  strictly  feminine  in  her  na- 
ture and  instincts,  Mr.  Pettengill  totally 
masculine  in  his.  The  sesthetic  com- 
bination made  the  arrangement  perfect 
for  teachers  and  pupils.  It  was  not  a 
select  school  in  name  only,  but  in  fact. 
There  were  always  twelve  boys  and 
girls  under  the  particular  care  of  the 
principals,  who  lived  with  them,  form- 
ing a  very  interesting  family.  These 
were  from  seven  to  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  plan  of  the  school 
was,  not  to  retain  pupils  after  fifteen. 
An  equal  numbpr  were  admitted  as  day- 
scholars,  altogether  composing  a  school 
of  about  twenty-five  pupils.  Nothing 
was  omitted  which  would  interest  these 
little  folks  and  make  their  daily  routine 
something  desirable  and  pleasant,  in- 
stead of  task-like  and  irksome.  There 
are  many,  I  am  sure,  who  will  recognize 
this  description,  and  recall  with  pleas- 
ure their  school-days  at  Scotenskopfl. 

I  said,  all  letters  received  at  the  post- 
office  for  the  principals  were  directed 
to  Mr.  and  Miss  Pettengill.  There  was, 
a  year  or  two  before  this,  on  one  occa- 
sion, an  exception.*  It  was  so  remarkable 
that  the  little  postmaster,  whose  duties 
were  not  so  large  that  each  letter  did 
not  undergo  a  strict  scrutiny,  stood  for 
at  least  five  minutes  looking  at  it. 
Then  he  put  it  down  and  took  it  up 
again,  and,  after  another  careftil  exami- 
nation, laid  it  aside  till  the  other  letters 
were  distributed.  On  a  further  deliber- 
ation, he  concluded  not  to  put  this  in 


the  box  which  belonged  to  i 
School.  So  ho  placed  it  on 
until  some  one  should  call. 

It  happened  that  afternoon 
Pettengill  had  occasion  to  w; 
to  the  village,  and  stopped  '. 
the  office  instead  of  her  broth< 
handing  her  the  letters  in  the 
postmaster  said,  "Here  is  8< 
ma'am,  which  may  bb  yours, 
presented  the  mysterious  lette] 
directed,  "  Miss  Mehitabel  I 
Scotenskopft,  N.  Y."  A  fa 
rose  to  her  pale  cheeks  as 
quietly,  "  It  is  for  me,"  and  it 
left  the  office.  She  retraced 
homeward,  having,  all  the  -wa 
pearance  of  one  in  pain.  Rea 
house,  she  went  directly  to  a  li 
whose  privacy  was  inviola 
locked  the  door,  however,  an< 
her  hand  to  her  heart,  she 
twice,  "  Human  emotions — ha 
tions,"  and  sat  down. 

"  What  has  Clara  to  write  tc 
last  she  exclaimed.  "What 
pened  to  release  her  from  her  i 
How  unchanged  is  the  hanc 
line,  every  turn,  every  point 
taught  her,  so  many  years  ago 

Slie  sat  several  minutes  n 
head  upon  her  hand,  evidentb 
ing  to  compose  herself.     At 
opened    the  letter.     It  was 
words : 

"  Dear  Mehitabel  :  How 
feel  when  you  see  my  handwri 
all  these  years  of  silence  ?  W 
I  now  do,  have  a  delight  so  st 
it  can  only  be  likened  to  i 
ecstatic  life — a  delight  cou] 
pain  so  poignant  that  it  ci 
knife  into  my  heart  ?  Ten  ye 
solute,  unequivocal  separat 
every  thmg  I  cared  for  or  lov< 
thought  of.  Cut  oif  from  ever 
intercourse — sacredly  pledge- 
attempt  it.  What,  think  you, 
my  life?  Not  altogether  ^ 
would  imagme;  not  altoget 
you  predicted. 

"  Mehitabel,  in  one  thing 
entirely  mistaken.    Not  once, 
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-time  I  quitted  tho  little  churcli  as  his 
-wife— do  you  remember? — up  to  the 
'very  moment  of  his  death,  was  my  hus- 
1>and  unkind  to  me — never  once.  I  for- 
j^t  that  I  have  not  told  you  my  hus- 
"fcand  died,  three  weeks  ago,  of  bilious 
fever ;  indeed,  I  have  so  much  to  say, 
cuid  I  am  so  agitated  that  I  do  not  know 
-^vell  where  to  commence. 

"In  many  things  you  were  right, 
^Uehitabel,  but  not  about  his  being 
^sniel  and  arbitrary.  Whatever  ho  may 
laave  been  with  others,  he  was  not  with 
zne.  He  was  always  affectionate  and 
indulgent.  Ho  did  treat  me,  as  you 
fi^aid  he  would,  more  like  a  child  than 
a  wife — not  despotic  though,  and  se- 
as you  thought.  I  never  expressed 
wish  but  it  was  gratified.  I  could 
nothing  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately supply  it. 

"  In  one  thing  only  he  was  inexorable. 

E[e  never  yielded  or  softened  in  that. 

I  mean  in  forbidding  me  to  have  any 

Intercourse  with   my    friends    at   the 

Korth.    Yet  I  had  no  right  to  complain. 

Budi  was  the  compact  when  I  left  you 

and  gave  myself  to  liim.    He  was  not 

xmderhanded  in  this.    At  first  I  received 

a  good  many  letters.    He  always  brought 

them  to  mc,  and  I  destroyed  them  in 

liis  sight,  without  a  word.     I  felt  very 

UBhappy  once,  that  I  could  not  open  a 

newspaper  which  Susan  sent  me.    This 

'W'ent  on  for  a  few  months,  and  then  I 

settled  down  to  our  plantation-life. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  have  been  unhappy. 
My  husband  made  a  terrible  revelation 
to  me  the  very  week  we  reached  our 
^ome.  You  may  guess  what  it  was.  I 
suffered  dreadfully  for  some  time,  but 
^y  husband's  kindness  helped  me 
much. 

"  Mehitabel,  I  have  had  four  children 
— four  lovely,  darling  children.  Three 
*  have  lost — the  three  youngest  all  cut 
^ff  in  a  few  short  weeks  by  scarlet  fever. 
*ovi  know  much,  you  have  great  expe- 
^ence,  and  a  tender,  sympathizing  heart, 
"^t  oh,  you  can  never  know  a  mother's 
P^Jigs  in  parting  with  her  children. 

*'  A  fine,  rosy-cheeked  boy,  strong  and 
'^bnst,  frank,  oi>en-hearted,  and  two 
*Weet-tempered  little  girls,  my  joys  and 


consolations,  lie,  side  by  side,  in  three 
little  graves  near  the  house.  My  hus- 
band is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  plot, 
around  which  is  an  iron  railing.  I  did 
not  like  the  railing  to  bo  of  iron,  but 
my  husband  said  nothing  else  would  be 
permanent. 


"  Now  comes  what  I  wish  to  say  to 
you.  My  husband  was  persuaded,  from 
the  first,  that  he  could  not  recover.  He 
had  his  senses  perfectly.  He  loved  to 
have  me  sit  by  him  and  hold  his  hand. 
He  would  look  at  me  earnestly,  and 
sometimes  say,  *  Poor  child.'  Then  he 
would  ask  Tor  little  Clara— my  oldest  is 
named  for  me ;  and  when  she  came,  he 
would  look  at  us  both  without  saying  a 
word.  I  would  ask  him  what  he  was 
thinking  of.  He  replied,  *  Nothing ;  I 
only  want  you  near  me.' 

"  Ten  days  before  he  died,  he  sent  for 
Judge  B .  When  he  came,  my  hus- 
band asked  me  what  I  would  like  to  do 
with  Clara,  in  case  of  his  death.  I  cried 
bitterly,  and  said,  *  Just  what  you  wish 
I  should  do — only  what  you  wish.'  I 
lefl  the  room,  crying  all  the  time. 

"  Before  Judge  B went  away,  I 

was  summoned. 

"  *  Clara,'  said  my  husband,  '  you 
know  that  Judge  B is  my  most  in- 
timate friend.  He  has  i)repared  my 
will,  and  I  have  signed  it.  Ho  is  my 
solo  executor.  He  has  promised,  on  hia 
honor,  to  sacredly  carry  out  these  pro- 
visions.' 

"  *  I  have,'  said  the  judge,  solemnly. 

"  Not  a  word  could  I  reply ;  I  was  so 
overcome,  and  I  cried  so  much,  that  the 
subject  was  not  again  mentioned.  The 
day  before  he  died,  my  husband  called 
me  to  him. 

"  *  Clara,'  he  said,  *  promise  mo  one 
thing.' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  replied,  faintly. 

"  *  Promise  me  to  consult  your  own 
feelings  and  wishes  entirely  about  little 
Clara,  without  stopping  to  tliink  how  I 
might  feel.' 

"  I  hesitated. 

"  *  Promise  ! '  he  repeated,  almost 
sternlv. 
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I  will  promise  any  thing  yon  do- 


"  *  That  is  all  I  wish  to  say ; '  and  he 
smiled  on  me  with  inexpressible  tender- 
ness. 

"  After  the  funeral,  I  found  that  my 
husband  had  left  every  thing  to  me,  and 
gaye  me  the  guardianship  of  Clara.  In 
his  will  he  expressed  the  wish  that  I 
should  take  the  whole  direction  of  her 
future,  and  select  such  schools  as  I 
thought  best  for  her.  Were  you  not  too 
harsh  with  him,  Mehitabel  ? 

"  I  have  delayed  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. I  have  written  this  long  let- 
ter, and  have  kept  the  secret — a  nat- 
ural dread,  I  suppose.  You  will  be 
shocked.  Dear  Mehitabel,  I  have  been 
ill  now  for  two  years — ^gradually  sinking 
with  consumption.  I  know  my  husband 
determined  to  carry  me  to  my  native 
hills,  this  summer,  had  he  not  been 
taken  sick.  He  whispered  that  to  me  a 
few  minutes  before  he  died.  I  know 
well  I  shall  live  but  a  few  weeks ;  and  I 
come  with  my  last  request  to  you.  I 
am  going  to  send  my  Clara  to  Scotens- 
kopft,  to  your  happy  household.  You 
will  take  the  entire,  uncontrolled  charge 
of  her.  Do  for  her  what  you  did  for 
her  mother,  who  writes  her  last  words 
now  to  you.  I  have  already  made  my 
will.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you.  You 
will  see  that  I  have  made  you  and  your 
brother  trustees  for  a  portion  of  Clara's 
fortune.  I  feel  such  a  sense  of  security 
in  doing  this. 

"  I  shall  send  her  next  week,  by  one 
of  our  friends,  who  is  going  to  New 
York.  She  is  seven  years  old.  To  you 
only,  Mehitabel,  could  I  send  her.  She 
will  never  see  her  mother's  face  again. 
When  she  hears  that  I  am  no  more,  then 
soothe  her,  comfort  her  as  you  soothed 
and  comforted  me.  Explain  every  thing. 
She  is  yours.  Thus  I  myself  return  to 
you.  Oh,  if  I  could  see  you,  how  much, 
how  much  I  have  to  say  I  It  is  not 
to  be.  I  have  not  been  ungrateful.  If 
you  think  I  did  wrong  to  leave  you, 
you  will  forgive  me,  now  that  I  am 
dying. 

"  Clara. 

**  Indian  Lake,  Tuesday,''* 


The  following,  in  continuation,  was 
written  on  another  page : 

"  Mehitabel,  I  cannot  do  it.  I  thought 
to  have  sent  her  to  you  wliile  I  lived. 
I  could  not  bear  that  her  young  life 
should  have  this  double  shock :  to  see 
father  and  mother  both  die  I  I  wished 
she  might  avoid  the  last.  The  time  has 
come,  but  I  have  not  the  force  to  send 
her  from  me.  I  am  too  weak.  I  told 
Clara  where  she  was  going.  The  little 
thing  replied,  with  seriousness,  ^  Ham- 
ma,  it  is  impossible.  Who  will  take  § 
care  of  you  if  you  send  me  away  ? '  She 
must  stay ;  yes,  she  must  stay. 

"  When  she  comes  to  you,  I  shall  be 
at  rest.  Once  more,  I  entreat,  accept 
the  offering." 

After  reading  the  letter.  Miss  Petten- 
gill  sat  silent  and  absorbed  for  a  long 
time. 

"  Again,  must  it  be  again  ?  "  she  ex- 
claimed, audibly.    "  I  suppose  it  must" 

Slie  rose,  unlocked  the  door,  and 
passed  out.  Tliat  evening  she  had  a 
brief  conference  with  her  brother ;  after 
which  no  further  allusion  was  made  to 
the  subject. 

Nothing  was  heard  from  the  cluld  or 
her  mother  for  nearly  three  months. 
Then  a  carriage  drove  to  the  door  of 
the  "  Select  School,"  and  a  tiny  form, 
dressed  in  mourning,  was  handed  out 
It  was  the  little  Clar^i. 

She  was  all  that  remained  of  fhe 
family  at  Indian  Lake :  husband,  wife, 
four  children.  Of  "  the  promised  end  ** 
of  the  scene  in  the  village-church — when 
the  bold  and  handsome  stranger  mar- 
ried the  pretty,  fascinating  school-giil, 
and  carried  her  away  to  his  distant 
home — here  is  what  was  realized. 

The  child  stood  in  the  walk,  like  a 
chair  or  other  article  of  furniture,  pre- 
cisely as  she  was  placed,  as  if  ready  to    ^ 
be    moved    again    when    occasion  re-^ 
quired. 

A  gentleman  of  fine  bearing,  in  tha^ 
prime  of  life,  descended  after  her,  an( 
led  her  into  the  house.    First,  this 
tlemkn  had  nearly  an  hour's  convei 
tiou  with  Miss  Pettengill ;   after  thai 
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he  took  Clara,  and  kissing  her  tenderly, 
placed  her  in  the  arms  of  the  school- 
teacher, and  came  away. 

Notwithstanding  this  long  digression, 
Time  has  not  advanced  one  second.    It 
is,  as  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  high  noon,  on  a  Saturday,  the 
twentieth  of  December — ^high  noon  by 
the  clock  in  the  school-room  of  Mr.  and 
IGss  Pettengill,  Principals  of  the  Select 
School  for  boys  and  girls,  at  Scotens- 
kopft.     Mr.   and  Miss  Pettengill  still 
leUin  the  old  custom  of  a  half  holiday 
on  Saturday  ;  and  it  is  commencing  at 
this  moment.     The  children  are  coming 
<mt  of  a  side-door,  not  tumultuously, 
bot  with  entire  freedom,  ready  for  ftm. 
Borne  run  to  the  stoop  under  which  sev- 
eral sleds  are  sheltered.    Many  more  arc 
careftiUy  moored  in  a  snug  comer  of  the 
picket-fence.     There  seems   to  bo  no 
difficulty  for  the  children  to  recognize 
their  own :   all  disappear  speedily,  and 
aie  placed  in  position  on  the  brow  of 
tile  hill  with  marvellous  celerity.    An 
occasional  urchin  can  be  seen  wending 
iiaway  homeward  for  dinner,  so  that 
no  time  may  be  lost  in  enjoying  the 
whole  of  the  short  afternoon.    Nearly 
*11,  however,  prepare   to   take  a    few 
slides   down   the  long  steep  hill,  by 
which  you  are  carried  almost  to  the 
^▼er  without  the  obstruction  of  any 
*^way.    Little  difference  can  be  per- 
^^ved  between  the  boarders  and  the 
^^y-scholars,  except  the  former  take  a 
**^ore  careful  note  of  time,  since  they 
*^Ve  to  appear  at  dinner  punctually  at 
■'^^f-past  twelve.      Possibly,   too,  you 
^*^y  discover  an  air  a  little  more  select 
^^'long   them  than  with  their  school- 
^*^ates.    It  may  be,  however,  solely  in 
^y     imagination.      Still,  I    know   the 
^^^arders  value  their  privileges,  one  of 
^h.ich  is  this  close  proximity  to  the 
^^st;  sliding-down  hill  in  the  whole  re- 
^f^^xi.    They  can  whip  out  any  minute 
^^^en  they  are  at  liberty,  take  one  slide, 
^i*^^   run  in  again,  when  many  of  the 
?^y*scholar8  would  have  to  trudge  a 
^*^g  way  to    reach    the    spot.     This 
??*^Uld  make    the    day-scholars  some- 
^^tifis  envy  the  boarders.    Perhaps  they 


Away  go  boys  and  girls.  The  boys 
are  gallant  little  fellows,  and  look  care- 
fully after  the  sleds  of  the  young  ladies. 
Young  ladies  I  Why  not  ?  We  may  as 
well  call  them  so,  for  young  ladies  they 
are  in  the  eyes  of  their  admirers,  who 
are  already  young  gentlemen  to  them. 
Away  they  go,  helter-skelter  1  Whose 
sled  is  fastest,  which  makes  the  best 
distance?  Who  just  at  this  moment 
has  an  upset,  and  is  rolling  over  and 
over  in  the  snow  ? 

There  is  a  runaway  sled.  Some  one 
jostled  it  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  it 
is  off  without  the  passenger.  There  it 
flies,  jumping  the  rough  places,  slewing 
to  one  side,  righting  again,  and  away  to 
the  bottom.  Somebody  will  have  a 
long  run  after  it  and  a  tedious  drag 
up. 

I  see  yonder  a  chubby,  bright,  rosy- 
cheeked  miss.  She  must  be  at  least 
seven  years  old.  She  has  large,  dark, 
gray  eyes  and  black  eyelashes,  with  a 
light  complexion  and  flaxen  hair  almost 
white.  How  merry  she  is  I  Every  one 
seems  to  like  her,  especially  the  boys. 
How  amiable,  too.  She  is  offered  so 
many  invitations!  "Try  my  sled," 
cries  one,  "  and  mine,"  says  another.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  refuse ;  but  she 
offends  nobody,  and  pleases  all. 

She  appears  to  divide  her  favors  be- 
tween two  of  the  best-looking  boys — 
Charley  and  Harry.  They  are  day- 
scholars;  she  is  a  day-scholar.  They 
are  keeping  very  close  together.  I  ob- 
serve just  a  little  diflSculty.  It  is  about 
turns.  Harry  declares  he  is  to  have 
two  slides  with  the  little  girl,  and  gives 
his  reasons.  Charley  protests.  The 
scene  is  becoming  exciting.  The  boys 
will  soon  come  to  blows  about  this  in- 
cipient "  Helen ; "  why  not  ?  That  is, 
they  will  when  they  grow  up  and  be- 
come more  mature;  why  not  now? 
The  case  is  getting  to  be  critical.  She 
dislikes  much  to  grieve  either,  but  she 
must  decide,  to  prevent  bloodshed  I 
She  rather  likes  the  situation,  though ; 
of  course  she  does.  "It  is  Charley's 
turn,"  she  declares,  emphatically.  "I 
won't  have  double  turns  I  " 

She  takes  Charle^^B  &\ed.^  ^xidi  xm^^t 
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his  pilotage  the  trip  is  soon  marie.  The 
next,  certainly,  is  Harry^s.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill  once  more,  our  "Helen" 
casts  a  conciliatory  look  at  the  disap- 
pointed rival.  You  would  think  it  im- 
possible for  a  lad  of  any  susceptibility 
to  withstand  those  eyes  and  the  arch 
smile  which  dimples  both  cheeks ;  but 
Harry  is  evidently  made  of  sterner  stuiF 
than  ordinary  boys.  He  turns  sullenly 
away.  "  I  am  sure,  I  don't  care,"  cries 
the  little  maiden,  with  sudden  change 
of  demeanor.    "  Come,  Charley." 

Charley  is  the  favorite  for  the  next 
ten  minutes.  She  rides  only  with  him, 
leaving  Harry  to  his  solitary  voyages. 
At  length  it  is  time  to  stop. 

They  are  all  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

"  I  am  going  home  now,"  says  Char- 
ley. The  little  girl  lives  quite  over  the 
hill  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"  Oh,  Charley,  you  are  not  going  to 
leave  me  here?  Won't  you  draw  me 
up  the  hill  ? "  she  pleads. 

"  My  dinner  is  ready,"  replies  Charley, 
carelessly.  "I  can't  stop  now;"  and 
away  he  runs. 

Harry  stands  near.  "  Don't  you  think 
/  am  going  to  do  it  ? "  he  asks,  taunt- 
ingly, and  walks  off  in  the  most  delib- 
erate manner.  Young  "  Helen  "  begins 
to  cry  from  sheer  mortification  and 
chagrin. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  yet  observed  a 
little  fellow,  who  mixes  with  the  rest 
without  appearing  to  belong  to  any 
set.  He  has  a  sled,  but  no  one  rides 
with  him.  He  is  a  pale,  thin,  delicate- 
looking  child,  and  is  so  attenuated  that 
he  appears  like  a  line  only,  as  we  see 
him  in  the  distance.  No  one  pays  him 
any  attention,  unless  to  jostle  against 
him  or  upset  his  sled  when  in  the  way. 
He  takes  every  thing  so  quietly,  so  in- 
nocently, as  if  whatever  treatment  he 
receives  it  is  all  right,  that  we  feel  sorry 
for  him. 

Our  little  favorite  is  still  crying.  The 
sickly-looking  boy  comes  running  up. 
No  one  else  is  present. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  he  asks,  in 
a  soft  voice. 

"  My  fingers  are  cold,"  is  the  answer. 
This  is  not  quite  true,  you  know ;  but 


how  can  we  expect  her  to  give  the  real 
reason? 

"  Oh,  don't  cry ;  get  on  my  sled ;  I 
will  draw  you  home;  put  both  your 
hands  in  one  of  my  mittens." 

The  sobs  are  decreasing.  Harnessed 
to  his  sled,  the  pale  boy  pulls  with  all 
his  might  up  the  ascent.  It  is  hard 
work,  but  he  loves  it  I  As  for  the  girl, 
she  recovers  quickly,  and  in  careless 
mood  urges  her  horse  to  greater  effort, 
until  he  is  forced  into  a  run.  What 
does  she  care  if  he  overworks  and 
makes  himself  sick?  Perhaps  she 
would  care,  if  she  thought  any  thing 
about  it ;  but  she  does  not  think. 

Heated  and  puffing  with  his  exertion, 
ho  lands  the  little  one  safe  at  home. 
Then  he  has  a  long  journey  to  make 
before  he  reaches  his  own  house.  Din- 
ner is  waiting,  for  there  is  no  one  to 
partake  of  it  but  the  pale,  skeleton  boy 
and  his  young,  widowed  mother.  She 
draws  him  to  the  fire  in  alarm. 

"  Why,  my  son,  you  are  in  a  com|i|jetc 
perspiration.  What  have  you  been 
doing  to  heat  yourself  so  ? " 

"  Playing,"  responds  the  boy  stoutly. 

"  But  you  play  so  violently  and  your 
companions  are  so  rough  !  " 

"  I  will  show  them  I  can  be  as  rough 
as  they  are,"  retorts  the  boy,  imcon- 
sciously  carrying  out  his  mother's  idea. 
"  Don't  you  be  alarmed." 

Not  all  the  school  attempt  the  hilL 
A  small  group  are  clambering  oyer  the 
fence  and  across  the  field  to  a  pond, 
which  is  well  frozen  over.  We  see  a 
small,  lithe  form  in  black.  She  is  pale, 
but  no  longer  delicate.  She  scales  the 
fence,  and  jumps  crushing  into  the  snow, 
as  if  she  had  played  in  it  all  her  life. 
She  has  improved  wonderfully  in  ap- 
l)earance  since  she  was  handed  from 
that  carriage  and  placed  on  the  side- 
walk. She  runs  along  with  vigor,  ap- 
pearing to  enjoy  every  thing. 

There  are  sleds  and  skates  in  this 
company ;  sleds  for  the  girls,  skates  for 
the  boys.  Skating  is  not  as  yet  an 
accomplishment  for  young  ladies.  In 
this  group  are  two  lads  who  appear  to 
unite  in  a  joint  protectorate  over  the 
little  form  in  black.    One,  a  fine,  manly 
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fdlow,  large  of  eye  and  bright  of  coun- 
tenance ;  the  other,  taller,  perhaps,  and 
?ery  attractive ;  both  very  handsome 
boys,  I  should  call  them. 

On  go  the  skates ;  the  girls  seat  thcm- 
fldves  comfortably  on  their  sleds,  and 
are  soon  coursing  over  the  frozen  sur- 
&ce  of  the  pond,  drawn  rapidly  by  the 
skaters,  who  perform  with  them  many  a 
gyration.  There  is  plenty  of  frolicking 
here,  too,  and  an  upset  comes  often 
enough  to  keep  up  the  fun.  Sometimes 
the  Bmaller  lad  draws  the  pretty  form, 
while  the  other  pushes  vigorously  to  in- 
crease the  speed.  Then  they  change 
positions,  and,  after  that,  taking  hold 
of  hands,  they  skate  rapidly  on,  while 
their  partner  slides  smoothly  along 
between  them.  It  is  a  pretty  picture, 
the  more  engaging  because  it  cannot 
hist  always.    Those  two  boys  will  not 


rest  content  with  a  divided  empire. 
We  see  no  trouble  at  present — none. 
But  in  their  hearts,  a  good  way  down, 
it  is  brewing.  They  are  not  aware  of 
it ;  but  wait  a  little. 
And  the  pretty,  lithe  form  in  black  ? 

You  have  my  exhibition^  I  have 
shown  you  Virginia  Randall,  and  Harry 
Ellsworth,  and  Charley  Graves.  You 
have  also  seen  Cockce — William  Holt. 
Doubtless  you  recognize  others — Clara 
Digby,  for  example,  and  Tom  Castleton, 
and  the  foreign-looking  Alf  Du  Barry. 
I  have  a  good  deal  of  work  before  me  to 
bring  these  groups  into  position,  and 
place  them  where  wo  first  made  their 
acquaintance.  They  are  the  self-same 
creatures  I  pointed  out  when  I  began. 
I  give  you  this  glimpse.  It  is  a  dissolv- 
ing view. 


CHAPTER  V. 


nCXRT    a.  S.  T.  DU  BARRT. 


The  family  of  Du  Barry  was  ancient 
•nd  of  the  highest  respectability. 

This  is  what  was  said  of  it    More- 
<>Ver,  in  the  previous  century,  it  occu- 
pied a  position  of  influence  and  wealth. 
■^Ut,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the 
^^icf  thought  finally  centres  in  what  has 
'^^cn,  this  "  ancient  family  "  gradually 
'^^dined  in  importance,  until  the  time  of 
**^is  history,  when  it  was  represented 
^y  Henry  R.  S.  T.  Du  Barry,  as  he  wrote 
*^xnflelf,  the  father  of  our  little  "  Alf." 

"This    man    had  quite  the  ordinary 

**^«re  of  wit,  but  he  inherited  the  same 

^^*cjudice  of  birth  that  his  father  enter-  * 

^^Aied  before  him — in  fact,  which  had 

^^"V-ays  characterized  the  Du  Barrys.   Ho 

^^'^^itinued  to  grow  poorer  in  purse  and 

?**"«nder  in  spirit,  till  he  found  himself 

^^^^   a  very  uncomfortable  situation.    This 

^^^a  not  improved— so  those  of  his  own 

'^^^Tisehold  thought — by  a  disagreeable 

^^*3iper,  which  was  becoming  daily  more 

^^*id  and  querulous. 

The  fact  is,  ho  had  been  completely 


overwhelmed  by  the  spirit  of  our  young 
country;  and  as  the  idea  of  any  thing 
new  never  entered  his  head,  he  was  put 
at  his  wit's  ends  at  the  sight  of  what 
was  going  on  in  all  directions. 

Du  Barry  still  occhpied  a  consider- 
able property  on  the  Bloomingdale 
Road,  which  caused  him  a  perpetual 
struggle  and  anxiety.  It  was  heavily 
mortgaged,  and  it  was  with  great  diflS- 
culty  he  could  pay  the  interest.  His 
expenses  were  considerable :  for  he  in- 
sisted, for  a  long  time,  on  keeping  up 
his  carriage.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  this  ancient  vehicle.  Du  Barry 
considered  it  the  most  aristocratic  turn- 
out in  New  York — this  old,  yellow 
"  four-wheel,"  as  the  hackmen  called  it. 
The  arms  of  the  Du  Barry  were  still 
dimly  visible  on  the  panel,  emblemati- 
cal, as  it  would  seem,  of  their  fading 
fortunes.  By-and-by  he  was  tormented 
by  the  sight  of  the  city-surveyors,  who 
began  to  draw  lines  over  every  nook 
and  comer  of  his  property  \  thcTi  cocoxic^ 
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new  streets;  then  heavy  assessments 
and  increased  taxation. 

Every  day  was  now  adding  to  his 
difficulties.  Still  he  would  say  to  him- 
self, "  Well,  to-morrow  I  will  go  care- 
fully into  my  affairs,  and  see  what  is  to 
be  done.  The  difficulty  is,  no  gentle- 
man is  fit  for  business,  and  no  gentle- 
man ought  to  be  troubled  with  it ; "  to 
which  statement,  I  dare  say,  there  are 
many,  even  now,  who  are  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "  Amen  !  " 

As  the  wealth  of  the  city  continued  to 
increase,  Du  Barry  grew  more  and  more 
peevish.  **  Whose  carriage  is  that  ? "  he 
would  ask  when  a  handsome  equipage 
drove  past.  The  answer  would  be 
given.  "  He  keep  a  carriage  I  Why, 
that  fellow  was  errand-boy  for  my  fa- 
ther, and  used  to  black  my  boots.  What 
is  the  world  coming  to  I " 

A  remark  similar  in  character  would 
follow  almost  any  response  that  could 
be  made  to  him.  There  was  no  society 
fit  for  this  poor  gentleman  to  associate 

with  except  that  of  the 's,  and  the 

's,  and  's,   and  two  or  three 

others.  Unfortunately,  of  the  half-dozen 
he  would  mention,  some  had  died  out 
altogether,  and  the  others  were  at  such 
a  low  eb'b  that  not  one  in  a  thousand 
was  even  aware  of  their  existence. 

He  kept  his  course  bravely,  however, 
stuck  to  his  opinions,  shut  his  eyes  to 
his  situation,  and  declared  he  only 
waited  the  proper  moment  to  resume 
his  natural  position  in  society,  when  his 
family  would  see  how  they  would  be 
courted  and  run  after  1  The  delusion 
was  so  perfect,  that,  so  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned,  he  was  just  as  happy  as 
if  it  were  a  reality.  But  the  rest  of  the 
family  did  not  altogether  share  his  en- 
couraging view  of  things.  His  wife, 
poor  woman,  was  in  ill  health,  and  kept 
her  room  nearly  the  whole  time,  so  that 
she  did  not  interfere  with  his  notions 
or  plans.  But  there  was  a  young  sis- 
ter, the  "child,"  as  he  always  called 
her  (she  was  now  twenty-five  years  old), 
who  had  always  lived  with  and  been 
supported  by  Du  Barry,  and  who  began 
to  give  him  serious  uneasiness  by  reason 
of  her  reprehensible  conduct. 


She  had  all  her  life  been  f 
the  tyranny  of  her  elder  brot 
and  caprices ;  and  as  time  b 
ry  her  into  mature  woma 
seized  the  occasion  to  act 
freedom  and  independence, 
some  visits  to  new-comers  ii 
borhood,  without  particular 
the  antiquity  of  their  fam 
present  occupation.  She 
went  to  parties  given  by  "^ 
tionable  people,"  accordii 
brother.  He  would  remon 
words  would  run  high.  On 
sions,  Eliza  was  always  taunt 
dependence,  until  the  girl  1 
perate.  So  that  at  last  she  * 
her  shame,  bringing  disgn 
family,"  by  marrying  a  jo' 
chant  in  active  business.  ' 
he  was  a  respectable  man, 
ished  character.  But  of  v 
quence  was  that  in  the  eye 
R.  8.  T.  Du  Barry  ?  He  ne 
his  sister,  ho  never  would  sp 
Fortunately,  her  name  was 
and  the  Du  Barrys  of  the  n 
tion  would  not  suffer  by 
liance. 

By  degrees,  one  little  pat 
erty  after  another  was  sold 
owner  was  reduced  to  his  h 
few  vacant  lots.  Things  bej 
so  ugly,  that  the  proprietor 
beyond  the  precincts  of  his  h 
he  maintained  his  state  of  f 
perism  in  dogged  endurance 
was  dead;  Alfred  was  at  t 
one  remained  at  home  with  1 
oldest  child,  a  handsome  gi: 
een.  She  was  watched  o^ 
father  so  jealously,  that  she 
a  prisoner.  She  managed  to 
ever,  stolen  visits  to  her  aunt 
very  handsomely,  and  whos 
was  getting  richer  every  day. 
learned  many  new  lessons, 
how  foolish  were  her  father^ 
and  began  to  understand  ho'^ 
would  become  her  condition 
forced  to  yield  always  to 
finally  reached  a  result.  I^ 
stronger  than  filial  regard. 

Maria  kept  up  her  new  life 
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and  sympathy  of  her  aunt.  This  iu- 
TdTcd  her  in  a  8erie%of  daily  dccep- 
turns  towiird  her  father.  The  end  camo 
quickly  enough.  One  day  she  asked  to 
speak  with  him  particularly.  There 
followed  a  terrible  scene.  Maria  an- 
nooDced  that  she  was  engaged  to  a 
jfoang  broker !  The  father's  rage  was 
uonitigatcd.  He  cursed  his  daughter 
by  iwful  oaths.  He  forbade  her  leaving 
the  house.  He  shut  her  in  her  room, 
ud  fed  her,  for  two  days,  on  bread  and 
mter. 

On  tho  third  day  the  bird  had  flown, 
aad  the  next  became  Mrs.  Adolphus 
Drinker. 

^6he  Imd  got  a  good-natured,  kind- 
bevted  husband,  —  a  bright,  active 
yomg  man,  not  particularly  well  edu- 
ated,  who  sometimes  had  plenty  of 
monsy  and  sometimes  had  but  little. 
At  this  time  he  had  been  successful  in 
■Black  Island,"  ond  was  flush.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  the  period  of 
good  feeling  which  succeeded  his  mor- 
nage,  Drinker  purchased  the  mortgage 
vUfib  bore  so  hea\'ily  on  his  father-in- 
Iiw,  and  which,  indeed,  threatened  to 
be  the  means  of  turning  him  out  of 
doon.  This  accomplished,  he  framed 
vbat  he  considered  a  very  eloquent  and 
tOQching  letter,  which  I  need  not  de- 
Kribe  here,  and  which  was  not  specially 
'onarkable  for  its  originality  or  tact, 
tboQgh  it  came  from  a  kind  heart.  He 
unounced  what  he  had  done,  assured 
old  Du  Barry  he  never  would  be  called 
00  for  the  money,  and  hoped  to  see  him, 
•k  an  early  day,  at  No.  —  W.  Pbur- 
tcentk-Btrcet,  where  he  and  his  wife 
^we  then  boarding.  To  cap  the  climax, 
^  wound  up  by  subscribing  himself, 
**  Your  affectionate  Son  "  1 

Henry  R.  S.  T.  Du  Barry  received  the 
**>>8ive  with  feelings  of  mingled  morti- 
^^on  and  rage.  To  attempt  to  lay 
*>5ia  under  obligation  I  It  was  the  trick 
*^^  a  paltry  broker.  To  dare  to  purchase 
*  claim  against  him  I  The  old  fellow 
Prepared  several  indignant  responses, 
•^  of  which  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 
^•'o  each  in  their  turn  destroyed.  He 
^••8  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  did 
^^  long  survive  this  last  crowning  blow 
VOL.  III. — 14 


to  his  pride.  He  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of  sheer 
vexation.  Tho  world  had  become  to 
him  inexplicable.  His  family  had  apos- 
tatized. His  boy  was  not  old  enough  to 
afford  him  consolation,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less time  to  go. 

Nobody  missed  him.  His  daughter 
gave  him  a  highly  respectable  burial, 
when  she  and  her  husband,  and  Mrs. 
Ferris  with  her  husband,  appeared  in 
handsome  mourning  very  becoming  to 
both.  Little  Alfred  was  sent  for  from 
Scotenskopft,  and  returned,  immedi- 
ately after  the  funeral,  in  a  new  suit  of 
black. 

The  whole  affair  was  over  in  three 
days — the  death ;  mourning ;  interment. 
Henry  R  8.  T.  Du  Barry  was  laid  aside 
in  the  family-tomb.  He  had  become  as 
useless  as  the  stone  in  Broadway  near 
Houston-street,  on  which  used  to  be 
inscribed,  *'  One  mile  to  New  York,"  or 
the  old  pear-tree  on  the  corner  of  Tliir- 
teenth -street  and  the  Bowery. 

Some  time  before  this,  two  boys  had 
entered  the  "  Select  School "  together. 
They  came  from  New  York.  They  were 
about  the  same  age  and  were  to  pursue 
the  same  course  of  study.  One  was 
Tom  Castleton,  the  other  Alfred  Du 
Barry.  They  were  about  ten  years  old. 
Tom^s  father  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  in  the  city,  and  in  his 
professional  character  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  elder  Du  Barry.  The 
latter  was  attracted  by  the  superior 
bearing  of  Castleton,  whose  fame  was 
daily  increasing.  The  other  was  also 
interested  in  the  strange  character  of  his 
patient ;  and  it  resulted  in  Du  Barry's 
— to  the  astonishment  of  every  body — 
giving  the  Doctor  his  confidence  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  consent  to  send  his  little 
boy  to  a  school  of  the  Doctor's  recom- 
mendation. 

In  this  way  the  boys  bec:inie  associ- 
ated, and  an  intimacy  was  formed  which, 
as  we  see,  was  lasting.  Tom  Castleton 
was  what  people  called  a  fine  boy.  His 
feelings  were  quick,  his  nature  sensitive, 
and  his  conscience  tender.  He  was  a 
"  forward  child "  in  his  studies^  wid 
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eagerly  deyoured  what  books  were  put 
in  his  reach.  Bat  be  was  not  precocious 
in  fhe  ways  of  the  world ;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  notions  were  specially  imma- 
ture. He  looked  at  what  was  going 
on  around  him  with  some  such  degree 
•f  curiosity  as  one  might  regard  the 
mysterious  performance  of  a  skilful 
juggler.  As  his  childhood  advanced, 
this  was  undiminished.  Every  thing 
outside  his  ordinary  daily  life  was,  to 
him,  difficult  to  be  understood.  This 
was  because  he  could  form  no  idea  of 
the  world's  machinery.  He  was  not 
sharp  or  keen  in  that  knowledge.  It 
was  owing  a  good  deal  to  his  education. 
The  Doctor  was  too  much  occupied  to 
pay  much  attention  to  his  son,  and  he 
imbibed  all  his  intellectual  nurture  fi'om 
his  mother — a  soft,  gentle-hearted  wo- 
man, of  great  religious  fervor,  who  had 
but  one  thought,  which  was,  to  bring 
up  her  son  ^  pure  and  unspotted  from 
the  world,^  and  to  see  him  fearlessly 
prodaiming  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and 
calling  sinners  to  repentance.  This  was 
her  constant  hope  and  prayer,  which 
she  did  not  attempt  to  disguise.  Her 
husband  did  not  interfere  with  her  ex- 
pressed wishes.  If  he  had  any  objection 
to  them,  he  probably  thought  time 
would  do  more  than  the  force  of  any 
suggestions  to  moderate  extreme  views. 

I  say  that  Tom's  ignorance  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world  was  owing 
partly  to  his  training ;  but  much  of  it 
was  due  to  a  certain  quality  of  nature : 
which  quality  does  not  depend  on  birth 
or  education  or  other  earthly  circum- 
stanoe,  but  is  a  portion  of  the  divine 
spark  with  which  every  soul,  when  cre- 
ated, is  imbued — some  souls  so  gener- 
ously, that  we  call  their  natures  god- 
like; others  so  meagerly,  that  we  are 
content  to  name  them  fiends  in  human 
shape. 

Between  these  extremes  is  found  every 
poerible  variety  of  character  and  habit. 
It  goes  to  make  up  the  medley  we  call 
the  *^  world,"  which,  with  its  currents 
and  counter-currents,  its  phases  of  good 
and  evil,  is  the  perpetual  subject  of  dis- 
course for  priest,  moralist,  and  philoso- 
pher. 


As  to  Mrs.  Castleton,  the  pc 
little  knew  sh«  was  taking 
course  with  her  son,  by  en 
studiously,  to  shut  out  ftom 
standing  all  knowledge  of  th 
of  sin  and  iniquity,  except  th 
cal  notion  of  it,  which  was  ; 
to  an  excess.  She  did  not 
understand  that,  to  be  enab 
buke  wickedness  in  high  p 
should  know  something  about 
operations,  by  a  humane,  syn 
contact  with  every-day  life; 
to  a  lack  of  this  knowledge,  i 
waning  influence  of  the  clergy 
not  comprehend  that  they  m 
with  warm  flesh  and  blood  an 
ate  impulses  and  quick  emo 
that  the  world  is  driving  on  ii 
with  a  thunder-speed,  exdain 
sweeps  along,  "  Keep  up  with 
behind  and  be  forgotten." 

She  did  her  best,  though, 
gentle,  afiiectionate  woman,  fi 
the  age  of  ten,  was  sent  to  ti 
School,"  along  with  Alf  Dn  B 
receiving  many  kind  admonit 
his  mother  about  the  numeroi 
tions  to  which  he  would  con 
exposed,  and  of  which  he  < 
comprehend  one  word ;  only  h 
he  must  perpetually  be  on  tli 
for  something  terrible  likely 
him. 

He  had  one  especial  cause 
which  he  dared  not  menti* 
thought  that  he  was  to  be  a  c 
He  had  about  as  clear  an  idea 
of  hn  angel.  For  to  him  thi 
was  an  object  of  awe — a  cold 
less  creature,  of  absolute  ] 
How  could  he  ever  stand  up  i 
pit,  and,  without  once  openini 
make  a  prayer  half  an  hour  lo; 
poang  ho  should  be  ^'  stuck  " 
was  half  through,  what  woul 
of  him?  The  expedient  oo 
him  that  in  this  emergency 
possibly  write  out  the  prayer, 
mit  it  to  memory,  keeping  i 
before  him  on  the  desk.  Pc 
could  open  his  eyes  sufficiently 
his  mind  without  being  discoi 
he  were  only  an  Episcopalian 
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Ton  see  what  an  honest,  simple-heart- 
ed Mtnre  Tom  had,  and  how,  at  this 
period,  it  caused  him  a  good  deal  of 
meanness. 

Alf  Da  Barry  was  qnite  a  different 
nrt  of  boy.  He  had  been  much  with 
his  father,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  listen- 
ing to  his  satire  and  acrimonious  ob- 
Mrrations.  He  was  not  old  enough  to 
be  greatly  influenced  by  them,  but  it 
made  him  sharp  and  quick-witted  as  to 
wiiatwas  going  on.  lie  was  really  a 
fin^^lass  boy  and  well-bred,  but  he 
lad  been  his  father^s  principal  compan- 
km,  while  Tom  was  at  his  mothcr^s 
dde. 

ft  did  not  take  these  boys  long  to 
ofl^iare  notes.  They  had  opposite 
qoalities  enough  to  make  them  attached 
to  each  other ;  and,  under  tbe  excellent 
tnining  at  the  Select  School,  they  soon 
Kttled  into  a  friendly  rivalry  in  study 
ind  general  progress.  Tom^s  idea,  that 
tlmigB  were  exactly  as  they  seemed,  be- 
'cime  gradually  modified  by  Alf ^s  free 
Md  msy  comments,  patterned  after  his 
"INImi^  table-talk,  while  he  was  himself 
laiflndbly  impressed  by  his  intercourse 
iriih  his  new  companion. 

A.  little  incident  occurred  about  the 
time  the  boys  were  to  go  home  for  their 
6nt  vocation,  which  proved  to  be  of 
mne  importance.  Tom  had  given  loose 
to  hia  epirits  in  an  unusual  degree,  and 
ns  jumping  noisily  about  the  school- 
Toom  in  great  glee,  when  one  of  the 
older  girls,  who  still  remained  to  study 
a  extra  lesson,  and  whom  he  disturbed 
by  the  noise  he  was  making,  exclaimed, 

**  A  pretty  sort  of  clergyman  you  will 
inake  when  you  grow  up ! " 

The  rebuke  struck  Tom  to  his  hearths 
«0W:  It  was  true,  he  thought ;  and  if 
^ne,  he  must  relinquish  all  these  happy 
^xiltitions,  and  compose  himself  to  a 
^d  deportment.  The  thought  made 
Wm  utterly  wretched,  but  out  of  it 
cune  his  deliverance.  He  concluded  he 
^U  utterly  imfit  for  the  sacred  office ; 
*Bd  the  thought  gave  him  a  kind  of  con- 
solation. 

At  the  breakfast-table,  the  morning 
*fter  returning  home  at  the  end  of  the 
^^  term,  he  exclaimed,  suddenly, 


"  Mamma,  Jane  Leroy,  one  of  our  best 
scholars,  thinks  I  am  not  good  enough 
to  be  a  minister." 

Dr.  Castlcton  raised  his  eyes  gravely, 
and  fixed  them  on  Tom.  He  was  struck 
with  the  mixture  of  anxiety  and  relief 
which  was  manifest  in  his  eager  and 
expressive  face.  The  Doctor  had  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  men  and  things. 
He  took  in  Tom^s  position  at  a  glance. 
He  felt  reproached.  He  had  neglected 
the  boy.  To  be  sure,  he  was  in  the  best 
of  hands,  his  mother;  but  he  should 
have  looked  after  his  sympathies  before 
this. 

"  My  son,"  he  asked,  kindly,  "  do  you 
wish  to  become  a  clergyman  ?  Tell  me 
just  how  you  feel." 

Mrs.  Castleton  was  greatly  alarmed, 
and  would  have  spoken,  but  a  look  from 
her  husband  restrained  her. 

**  Try,"  continued  the  Doctor,  encour- 
agingly, "  to  tell  us  exactly  your  mind." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Tom,  who  could 
not  endure  to  wound  his  mother's  feel- 
ings, '^  I  suppose  I  would,  if  I  were  good 
enough.    I  suppose  I  ought  to." 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  the  Doctor. 
"There  is  no  more  reason  why  you 
should  want  to  l)e  a  clergyman  than 
why  you  should  wish  to  be  a  lawyer  or 
any  thing  else.  You  need  not  think 
any  thing  about  it  at  present.  Indeed, 
I  prefer  you  should  not,  unless  it  is 
agreeable  for  you  to  do  so.  When  you 
get  out  of  college  it  will  be  time  for  you 
to  decide  what  profession  you  will  pur- 
sue ;  and  then  follow  your  tastes." 

He  spoke  with  decision  and  emphasis. 
Tom  was  scarcely  eleven  years  old,  but 
he  comprehended  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  his  father's  words — compre- 
hended that  they  were  out  of  a  clear, 
governing  intellect  and  a  loving  heart. 

He  looked  at  his  mother ;  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes.  She  said  nothing, 
she  did  not  even  look  reproachfully. 
For  her  sake,  Tom  was  on  the  point  of 
saying  he  had  resolved  to  be  a  clergy- 
man ;  but  his  conscience  would  not  per- 
mit.. It  told  him  he  must  respect  his 
father's  words.  His  heart  was  relieved 
of  a  heavy  burden.  At  his  early  age  he 
had  already  borne  it  a  long  tim.<^ 
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How  few  really  think  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  childhood,  sufferings  from  be- 
ing sensitive  or  ignorant  or  ima^na- 
tive.  What  coloring  these  give  to  our 
lives,  we  understand  too  late.  Fortu- 
nately, Tom  is  relieved  from  his  princi- 


pal trouble.  So  that  we  have  not  to 
chronicle  the  life  of  a  lad  made  miser- 
able by  early  impressions.  Ho  will  have 
difficulties  enough,  we  all  know ;  but 
he  has  sunnounted  the  first  great 
peril. 


iTo  be  continued.) 
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M  E  N'S     RIGHTS. 


I  HAVE  always  had  a  perverse  inclina- 
tion to  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
especially  if  there  was  little  to  be  said 
for  it.  One  hates  to  be  smothered  even 
under  tnith.  What  if  all  the  world,  as 
well  as  our  senses,  say  that  the  shield  is 
silver?  One  wants  the  more  to  creep 
round  to  that  solitary,  dark  comer  yon- 
der, and  look  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  one 
poor  ghost  who  says  that  it  is  gold. 

For  instance:  this  question  of  Wo- 
man's Wrongs,  or  Woman's  Needs,  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it.  It  is  a  truth  so  self- 
evident,  so  weighty,  that  it  is  too  late 
for  argument  about  it.  It  finds  tacit, 
terrible  words  of  its  own  in  the  envious, 
hungry  eyes  of  the  lean  women  crowd- 
ing in  the  evenings  into  the  doors  of 
slop-shops  and  arsenals;  in  that  other 
mob  of  women,  born  pure  as  you  or  I, 
who,  later  in  the  night,  stand  at  the 
street-comers,  waiting — waiting;  in 
every  fresh  sweet  girl  who  carries  her 
soul  and  body  into  the  market  for  a 
husband.  It  is  a  tragedy  more  real  to 
me  than  any  other  in  life. 

But  its  reality  oppresses  us  sometimes : 
takes  away  our  breath  like  the  pele-mcle 
bloodiness  of  Hamlet.  Is  there  no 
wholesome  cometly  left  in  the  world? 
One's  heart  is  so  sore  looking  at  women, 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  tum  to  the  tyrants 
men,  who  are  accused  with  all  this  mis- 
ery, to  find  if  they  have  not  a  w^ord  to 
plead  on  their  side.  I  have  a  friend,  a 
.<jensible  young  fellow,  with  homely  prac- 
tical ideas  to  suit  his  life,  who  fancies 
that  men  are  in  danger,  in  their  .turn, 
of  losing  some  of  their  rights.  His  fancy 
has  the  more  weight,  because  I  think  he 
represents  the  moderate  and  cool  men, 


who  leave  the  talking  about  this  matter 
to  those  who  flatter  and  sneer  at  us,  or 
drive  the  women-leaders  of  the  Rights 
movement  into  most  immanly  rages  bj 
petting,  and  offered  pap,  supposing 
them  to  be  refractory  babies. 

My  neighbor,  John,  has  neither  gifts 
nor  graces  by  which  he  will  probmbly 
influence  his  age.  He  has  no  mania  for 
leaving  footprints  on  the  sands  of  any 
time.  He  is  like  the  mtgority  of  young 
men  in  the  Middle  States,  mediocre  in 
intellect,  but  well-meaning  and  indns- 
trious,  hoping  to  make  a  moderata^op- 
tune,  become  a  good  citizen,  hnsbancl^ 
and  father,  and  go  through  life  credit- 
ably and  honestly.  Next  week  he  is 
going  into  business  for  himself,  in  a 
small  way,  down  on  the  wharl 

"  So  far,  good,"  he  says.  "  When 
men  are  concerned,  life  is  plain  walking 
enough.  If  a  man  is  my  enemy,  I  knock 
him  down,  or  ho  knocks  me ;  if  he  is 
my  friend,  I  give  him  a  helping  ahonl- 
der  when  I  can,  lend  him  money  when 
he  is  hard-up,  am  civil  to  his  women- 
folks, and,  without  any  tears  or  effiision, 
I  feel  a  hard  tug  within  me  when  he 
dies.  But  it  is  the  women  :  they  have 
made  the  old  landmarks  marsh  under 
our  feet.  I  suppose  it  is  unreasonable 
and  the  old  masculine  tyranny  in  me, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  in  what  rela- 
tion I  am  to  stand  to  them  ?  YHiat  is 
my  wife  to  be  to  me,  or  I  to  my  wife  f  " 

It  is  a  state  of  transition  with  women, 
T  tell  him. 

"Transition?  Yes,  traly!  Since  I 
began  to  listen  to  the  story  of  their 
wrongs,  the  world  is  turned  toppy-turvy. 
Fm  morally  sea-sick.    IJut  how  long  is 
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this  transition  to  last  ?    Whose  fault  is 
it  that  it  Ittsts  so  long  ? " 

As  John  is  one  of  those  who  come  in 
with  the  mob  at  the  end  of  a  reform,  I 
advise  him  to  shut  his  ears  to  the  tu- 
mult, and  attend  only  to  his  business 
down  on  the  wharf.  But  how  can  he 
ihnt  his  cars  ?  The  very  air  is  filled 
with  the  protests  of  women,  from 
Fnnce,  England,  and  every  city  and 
Tillage  about  us.  Battle-cries  from  the 
stronger,  groans  from  the  weak ;  "  out- 
nged  souls,^'  as  they  style  themselves, 
''cheated,  manacled,  with  divine  and 
itifled  powers.^'  No  wonder  that  John, 
who  ia  easily  convinced  by  noise,  feels, 
he  Mya,  like  Dante  looking  down  the 
rained  sweep,  and  believes,  conscience- 
itricken,  that  these  multitudinous  souls 
in  really  pursued  only  by  the  cruelty 
of  maD*B  will. 

MQn  tfala  tide,  and  on  that,  above,  below, 
It  dxtTca  fhcm ;  hope  of  rest  to  solace  them 
Is  Bono*  nor  e'en  of  milder  pang." 

What  is  it  they  want  ?  Wliat  is  it 
they  do  not  want  ?  There  is  a  savage 
MiBty  in  some  of  their  needs.  Suffrage, 
they  cry ;  emancipation  from  a  bondage 
Mold  as  the  world;  equal  wages  and 
pnperty-rights ;  work  to  save  them 
from  prostitution ;  and — God  help  us  I 
—food  for  them  and  their  children. 
When  I  hear  these  cries,  and  the  wild, 
oontradictory  remedies  with  which  they 
Tnnly  rush  to  each  other,  it  brings  back 
ft  passage  from  an  old  book  of  mine. 

"And  the  name  of  the  Slough  was  Despond : 
hne.  therefore,  thoy  wallowed  for  a  while. 

**Tben  said  Ilclpful :  *  Why  did  you  not  look 
firtheiteps?' 

"'I fled  the  other  way,*  said  Christian.*' 

For  there  never  was  a  slough  in  which 
^toe  wore  not  stepping-stones,  if  we 
looked  for  them  with  common  sense 
«nd  a  little  faith  in  (Jod.  That  is  my 
experience. 

Our  grandmothers  seem  to  have  had 
tatt  ground  under  their  feet.  There  is 
W  old  lady,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire, 
•hen-eyed,  stiflF  little  body,  with  broad, 
POW  satin  ribbon  about  her  high  cap, 
^  a  thick  ring  of  Guinea  gold  on  her 
^Dger— her  troth-ring  when  she  was 
*Tenteen.     Girls  were  betrothed  but 


once  then,  she  tolls  me.  Wlicn  she  talks 
of  her  formal  courtship,  of  the  miracles 
of  chcnille-work  done  between  the  half- 
yearly  solemn  tasks  of  storing  away 
pork  and  preserves,  of  the  old-fashioned 
reverence  for  old  age,  of  the  mild  men- 
tal intoxication  provided  for  women 
in  '*Faber  on  the  "Prophecies,"  or 
"  The  Children  of  the  Abbey,"— I  have 
glimpses  of  a  life  which,  though  narrow, 
was  contented,  clean,  and  decent. 

What  workwomen  saw  belonged  to 
them  then,  they  did  without  reluctance, 
without  slighting,  and  without  bragga- 
docio.   Is  it  so  with  us  now  ? 

But  Eliza  tells  me,  we  have  liberal- 
ized all  that.  The  enfranchisement  of 
her  sex  is  at  hand.  Eliza  is  John^s 
sister.  I  see  a  great  many  girls  like  her 
nowadays.  She  lias  pale,  striking  fea- 
tures, a  skin  like  dough,  gray,  thought- . 
ful  eyes;  her  chest  is  flat;  her  move- 
ments and  whole  bearing  are  full  of  un- 
rest, and  hint  subtly  at  suppressed  pow- 
er. Women  are  not  intimate  with  her, 
though  she  is  generous  and  large-natured 
as  a  lion  or  a  flue  dog,  and  men  do  not 
understand  her.  Perhaps  only  one  ever 
will,  and  him  she  should  marry. 

The  girls  of  her  clique  belong  to  the 
class  who  have  more  culture  than  money ; 
but  they  struggle  less  than  their  mothers 
did  to  keep  up  appearances ;  even  make 
jokes  about  their  poverty,  and  parade  it. 
They  are  musical  or  literary ;  some  of 
them  make  specialities  of  bugs  or  Ger- 
man philosophy;  most  of  them  have 
written  rejected  poems  for  the  maga- 
zines; and,  although  they  may  have 
just  left  school,  I  hear  them,  in  the  even- 
ings, discussing  with  the  men  Bis- 
marck's policy,  or  Herbert  Spencer,  or 
Renan,  with  light,  authoritative  touches 
of  comprehension,  that  leave  the  old 
lady  and  me  behind  them  breathlesB. 
Whether  they  condemn  a  philosophy, 
or  dismiss  a  lover,  or  arrange  their 
paniers  and  chignons,  it  is  done  alike 
with  the  same  careless  air  of  aplomb 
and  superiority.  They  would  have  me 
think  that  woman's  brain,  after  its  so 
long  imprisonment,  is  like  the  vapory 
genie  who  escaped  from  the  flsherman's 
iron  box,  in  the  story  \  tkeie  \&  TioV\i^^ 
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on  earth  or  sea  which  it  cannot  cover 
and  conquer.  They  are  girls  who  do 
not  marry  early,  as  a  rule. 

John  has  another  sister,  Nelly,  whom 
her  sister  deems  far  below  the  true 
status  of  women— a  rosy,  dimpled  little 
dot,  who  is  just  yawning  through  her 
last  year  of  school,  with  her  hands  full 
of  books,  and  both  eyes  on  "the 
beaux." 

Since  she  was  bom,  Nell  has  been 
brimming  over  with  inviting  little  co- 
quetries ;  and  for  my  life  I  can  see  no 
harm  in  them  ;  they  are  just  as  pure  as 
the  cooing  of  the  birds  in  Spring  wait- 
ing to  be  chosen  by  their  mates,  or  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  by  which  they 
silently  woo  one  another. 

The  girls  grow  satirical  when  they 
talk  of  their  grandmother  and  the  lot 
of  woman  in  her  days.  They  look  back 
upon  the  chemlle,  and  pork,  and  pre- 
serving-work, as*  the  butterfly  on  the 
grub  from  which  it  has  escaped.  They 
were  examining  some  old  ivory  minia- 
tures last  night,  and  were  aimoycd,  I 
saw,  to  flnd  the  features  of  these  last- 
century  women  as  refined  as  their  own, 
and  the  vehicles  of  as  subtle  and  strong 
minds.  "Strange,"  said  Eliza,  as  she 
put  them  away,  "  that  they  could  have 
been  contented  with  a  life  of  serfdom — 
mere  wives  and  mothers  and  house- 
keepers I  The  mental  hunger  of  women 
of  this  age,  is  the  trait  that  separates 
them  from  all  others." 

That  last  sentence  seemed  to  me  to 
toneb  the  germ  of  the  whole  matter. 
Sufirage,  or  work,  any  of  the  popular 
cries  among  us,  are  but  so  many  expres- 
sions of  this  same  mental  hunger  or  un- 
used power. 

Unused,  and  therefore  unwholesome 
power.  And,  following,  comes  directly 
into  view  one  marked  trait  about  the 
women  of  the  present  time,  as  men  see 
them,  particularly  those  who  live  in 
large  cities — a  trait  of  which  they  hear 
but  seldom.  Men  who  flatter  them, 
laugh  coarsely  at  it  among  themselves ; 
and  men  like  John,  to  whom  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  worthy  of  reverence 
as  a  good,  pure  woman,  look  on  it  aston- 
ished and  incredulous.    He  thinks  se- 


cretly a  great  deal  about 
whom  he  will  marry,  ai 
where  and  how  he  will  find 
awkward  and  shy  when 
fearing  to  hurt  them  by  c 
his  rough  nature,  believing 
be  pure  and  good  and  te 
matter  of  which  I  speak  a 
deeply,  and  the  men  like  h 
is  fitter  that  I,  being  a  woi 
speak  of  it  than  he. 

The  most  salient  and  appt 
in  women,  in  the  last  few 
not  say  the  deepest),  is  not 
intelligence,  marked  as  that 
is  the  growth  in  impurity, 
a  transient  effect  of  this  rou 
gratified  brain-power.     Th 
London  or  New  York  womi 
advanced  in  the  "  progress  « 
to  find  employment  for  he 
imagination  or  reason  in  h( 
or  in  gossip  ;  too  little  to  ti 
science  or  even  downright 
ness.    In  self-defence,  then, 
to  lascivious  music,  or  looki 
ing  pictures  of  the  ballet, 
passions  at  least  are  dain 
upon.     She  reads,  or  writes, 
may  be,  novels  in  which  few 
are  honest,  and  none  of  the 
tuous,  or,  advancing  a  step 
finds  that  but  a  mean  and  '. 
for  a  woman  which  is  sacrij 
children  whom  God  has  give 
on  cesthctic  i)rinciples,  quiet 
share  in  building  up  the 
murder,  that  openly  face  U8 
crowded  streets. 

I  begin  with  an  extreme  ^ 
haps  so.  Yet  hunger  is  no 
its  food,  and  there  is  reaso 
whether  the  ordinary  alimcn 
men  in  literature  or  art,  noT 
more  pure  and  wholesome  ti 
men,  coarse  as  we  declare  the 
to  be. 

There  is  a  class  of  subject 
of  which  would  bring  the  re< 
lady's  cheek  yonder,  but  wil 
is  the  fa.shion  of  the  day  to  n 
girls  thoroughly  conversant 
no  need  to  send  Nelly  out  o 
now,  no  matter  what  topic  t 
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miy  discuss.    The  terra  incognita  of  onr 

grandmothers  is  wcU-troddcn  gromid  to 

ber  at  sixteen. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 

She  finds  not  only  men,  but  women, 

whose  names  are  tainted,  among  the 

leaders  of  fashionable  society ;   she  sits 

beude  her  mother,  and  sees  her  smiling 

at  the  bald  indecency  of  the  opera- 

bonffe  without  a  blush ;  she  hears  the 

**  social  eyil  ^*  coolly  discussed  as  a  social 

necessity.    It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that, 

idght  after  night,  Nelly  herself  may  be 

Men,  with  back  and  bosom  half-bared, 

whirling  and  perspiring  in  Dick  French's 

anns,  while  her  mother  looks  placidly 

p.    If  I  hint  my  disgust,  I  am  told  se- 

Toely,  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are 

pore,  and  that  the  obscene  play  and  the 

waltz  that  sets  Dick  French's  blood  on 

Ire,  if  looked  on  ffisthetically,  are,  to 

women,  refined  and  innocent  pleasures. 

I  doubt  if  any  man  believes  this.    If, 

for  lack  of  pure  occupation  for  their 

bnina  and  senses,  women  of  society 

bring  this  offal  to  pollute  their  daily 

Qiw,  they  need  not  suppose  that  any 

tSected  ignorance  or  eesthctic  sunlight 

will  hide  the  real  nature  of  the  sub- 

itanoe  from  the  men  about  them.    Dick 

French,  worn  roue  that  he  is,  has  joined 

the  school  of  the  critic  of  the  Saturday 

Amoo.    He  asserts  that  all  women  are 

iqpTeaented  by  these.     He  hints  that 

)m  understands   the   lures  that   these 

iMok  belles  put  forth. 

"It's  cursed  hard  on  a  fellow,"  he 
■■y^  "The  extravagance  of  these 
^oinen  won't  allow  a  man  to  marry; 
y^  they  tempt  him  to  do  it  with  all  the 
•rta  of  the  worst  of  the  demi-monde." 
lien  he  and  his  compeers  adjust  their 
^y^lasses,  and  lean  against  doorways, 
Seising  the  paces  of  the  delicate 
yi^g  girls  who  are  whirled  past,  as  a 
^er  might  the  slaves  in  the  market. 

Stench  goes  too  far.  My  little  Nelly  is 
Bot  in  the  market ;  she  has  her  secret  in- 
**ocent  dream  of  true-love  and  marriage 
■^e  day,  hid  away  in  her  heart.  There 
■  lot  one  of  French's  crew  whom  she 
Would  marry.  When  she  unclothes  her- 
•df  immodestly  and  surrenders  her  per- 
^^  to  their  touch,  she  has  no  ulterior 


purpose  beyond  the  intoxicating  pleasure 
of  the  moment.  Custom  has  made  her 
eyes  familiar  with  indecency — worn 
away  the  defensive  instinct  of  purity 
with  which  every  woman  is  bom ;  but 
that  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  her. 
Tet,  if  her  own  blood  be  such  ice,  that 
the  exposure  of  her  person  has  no  power 
to  bring  a  blush  to  her  cheek,  does  it 
matter  nothing  to  her  that  pleased,  un- 
clean eyes  rest  on  her,  that  half  of  the 
men  who  look  on  her  mistake  her  mo- 
tives and  pity  the  degradation  she  un- 
dergoes in  her  effort  to  please  them  9 

I  use  coarse  language.  The  times  are 
coarse.  The  state  of  society  which  can 
make  a  Swinburne  possible,  can  bear  a 
few  plain  words  without  detriment  to 
its  modesty.  It  is  true  that  the  evil  is 
as  yet  confined  to  our  large  cities.  God 
forbid  that  the  fashionable  fast  girl  of 
New  York  or  Chicago  should  be  re- 
ceived as  the  typical  woman  of  America. 
She  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
women  of  the  States  that  the  feverish 
outbreak  on  the  face  does  to  the  whole 
healthy,  sweet-blooded  body.  But  this 
society  assumes  to  stand  foremost  in  re- 
finement and  culture,  and  cannot  ob- 
ject to  have  its  claims  tested.  Besides, 
the  feverish  taint  will  spread. 

Hen,  I  think,  have  some  claim  to  be 
heard  in  this  matter.  The  most  debased 
among  them  will  hold  one  thing  sacred 
— the  honor  of  his  wife.  He  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  it  come  to  him  untaint- 
ed. Dull  and  plain  fellow  as  is  John, 
he  has  a  right  to  claim  from  the  woman 
whom  he  marries,  and  firom  the  mother 
who  rears  her,  that  she  shall  not  have 
been  put  in  the  market  to  parade  her 
shape  like  an  animal ;  that  she  shall  not 
have  had  her  person  handled  by  every 
roue  who  frequents  the  ball-room ;  that 
he  shall  not  receive  her  hackneyed  and 
brazen  from  flirtations;  and  that  her 
mind  shall  be  clean  as  her  body. 

This  is  a  return  to  old-fashioned  pru- 
dery. Yes.  If  the  eesthetic  culture  of  to- 
day demands  the  exploration  of  such 
foul  fields  by  our  young  girls ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  nece^ty  for 
wider  careers  for  woman  is  to  render 
motherhood  the  rare  luxury  ^\^c^\i  V\. 
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has  become  in  New  England,  let  us,  in 
the  name  of  the  good,  pure  Gk)d,  go 
humbly  back  to  the  stagnation  of  our 
grandmothers ! 

I  know  quite  well  the  answer  ready 
for  mc.  It  is  not  women  who  have  first 
tainted  society  and  literature ;  it  is  not 
weak,  starving,  ill-paid  women  who  are 
to  blame  for  this  Gehenna  of  prostitu- 
tion that  underlies  our  social  fabric. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  guilt  of  man 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  women.  To  our  own  master 
we  stand  or  fall.  We  have  always 
claimed  to  be  the  moral  clement  in  hu- 
manity. The  claim  was  never  made  so 
loudly  as  it  is  now  by  our  spokes- 
women. "  Her  right,"  says  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  "  is  to  be  ministered  unto 
in  carnal  things;  her  province  is  to 
minister  in  spiritual  things."  Another 
portrays  venality  disappearing  from  the 
courts,  bribery  from  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation, trickery  from  trade,  so  soon  as 
her  pure  foot  shall  be  admitted  over  the 
thresholds.  **  Evil  shrinks  away  abashed 
before  the  steps  of  the  ideal  woman." 

But  the  real  ?  Men  have  a  right,  when 
claims  like  these  ore  made,  to  demand 
their  proof.  We  who  boast  of  white 
•garments,  must  show  them  white.  How 
can  we  ask  for  the  ten  talents  to  be 
given  to  us,  when  we  grow  less  and  less 
able  to  hold  that  one  talent  of  purity 
committed  to  our  keeping  ?  Here  is  a 
reform  more  urgent  than  any  which  will 
follow  sufirage;  yet  women  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  bare  facts,  and  hurry  by. 

There  are  other  rights  of  men,  which 
it  would  be  worth  our  while  to  consider 
for  our  own  sake.  They  are  unfortunate 
in  their  manner  of  presenting  them,  it 
may  be.  It  is  too  late  for  John,  either 
to  ignore  his  sister  Eliza  altogether,  or 
to  call  her  "  a  fair  one,"  and  try  to  tie 
np  these  very  keen  eyes  of  hers  by  any 
ftimsy  web  of  sentiment.  It  would  suib 
the  present  posture  of  affairs  better,  per- 
haps, if  he  clapped  her  on  the  shoulder, 
and  begged  her,  like  a  good  fellow,  to 
be  done  with  complaining  and  harangu- 
ing,' an^  look  at  the  matter  rationally, 
as  one  man  with  another.  She  has  be- 
gun her  argument  with  the  peroration. 


The  beginning  of  every  refoi 
this  outcry,  unrest,  groping, 
demand  ;  but  that  is  only  t) 
call,  the  real  struggle  comes 
It  is  time  the  struggle  begai 
as  we  cite  our  wrongs,  and 
standing-room  in  the  work 
that  tender,  valueless  syn 
readily  given,  because  we  a 
but  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
feet  on  the  man's  preempt 
we  must  prove  our  right  to 
by  the  hard  logic  of  work 
Our  stakes  must  be  driven 
his  before  we  can  take  his 
territorj^  from  him.    That  is 

To  begin  at  the  beginninj 
ask  Eliza,  Is  it  just  to  lay  up 
whole  blame  of  what  she  ca 
dom  of  woman  ?  With  but 
tions,  she  declares,  they  ha 
every  nation,  domestic  slave 
playthings ;  debarred  from 
the  legislation  of  govemmt 
they  were  taxed  to  support 
from  a  share  in  the  world's  ti 
would  have  made  them  as  in 
in  mind  and  body,  as  was  m 
both  mind  and  body  are  enf 
marriage  has  become  the  so] 
means  of  earning  subsistence 

I  suppose  it  Ls  right  that 
ers  must  be  purblind  in  a  r 
they  only  see  the  head  of  the 
driving,  they  strike  the  ha 
Those  words — domestic  slav 
ted  toys — have  a  ring  about  i 
Eliza  likes.  She  has  repeat 
often  that  they  seem  to  her  t 
whole  ground  of  argument, ; 
in  Abraham's  tent  to  the  da 
Wollstonecraft.  They  seem 
blatant  as  most  popular  < 
condition  of  women  in  savf 
does  not  touch  the  matter  wi 
larger  brute  makes  his  weakei 
his  com,  and  carry  his  lo« 
dience  to  the  only  law  he  k; 
of  physical  force.  It  has  b< 
ent  instinct  which  has  hithei 
woman  her  place  by  the  fire 
ilized  countries. 

Eliza  calls  it  an  unjust  i 
fraught  with  evil.     ^'Man 
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always  been  tlic  enemy  of  women,"  cries 
one  of  these  female  reformers,  in  a  sort 
of  unintelligible  rage,  which  the  men- 
tion of  a  man  always  rouses  in  her.  I 
do  not  want  to  argue  that  point.  It  is 
not  of  importance  as  concerns  the  jus- 
tice now  duo  to  women  who  is  to  blame 
for  her  past  position.  Only,  if  we  were 
told  the  history  of  any  race — who, 
for  three  thousand  years,  had  lived  in 
daily  intercourse  with  another,  with  a 
chance  for  the  same  culture,  with  the 
same  language,  seated  side  by  side  in 
perfect  social  equality,  and  yet  who  had 
remained  in  a  state  of  subjection,  de- 
barred from  rights  which  they  held  to 
be  theirs,  wo  would  bo  apt  to  decide, 
dttrply  enough,  either  that  the  rights 
wot  not  fitted  for  them  by  nature,  or 
that  their  cowardice  and  hesitation  to 
grasp  them  dcssryed  the  serfdom. 
There  have  been  women-judges,  sol- 
dieTB,  merchants,  in  every  country  and 
in  every  time ;  women  who  were  leaders 
in  the  state  or  in  war  or  in  trade ;  and 
file  readiness  with  which  their  ground 
war  beded  to  them,  the  applause  with 
which  their  slightest  merit  was  wel- 
comed, prove  how  easily  climbed  was 
^e  path  they  trod,  and  how  accessible 
*o  every  woman,  if  she  had  chosen  to 
<ilimbit. 

It  was  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the 

obdurate  rock  that  it  hid  for  so  many 

the  gifts  of  manhood  from  the  boy 

iseus,  but  his  own  flaccid  muscles 

**ld  uncertain  will,  which  failed  to  ovcr- 

J^Upn   it.    When  the  time  to  use  them 

**^0.  come,  the  rock  was  put  aside,  and 

^**"0    golden  sandals  and  magic  sword 

^•y^    l>eneath  which  were  to  make  his 

^^tli  easy  and  clear  for  him.    My  word 

it,  being  a  real  hero,  tind  needing 

for  real  work,  he  did  not  vent  his 

it  at  his  own  weakness  in  rage, 

kicks  against  the  stubborn  stone. 

^^in.    Eliza,  as  the  woman  of  the 

.        -'^otcentb  century,  naturally  magnifies 

^^**    office.    It  is  so  easy  to  include  in 

fell  swoop  of  pity  and  condemna- 

all  women  who  have  gone  before, 

Satirize  them  as  pretty,  half-souled 

»  of  matter ;  unable,  blind  to  the 

.-given  rights  of  which  they  were 
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deprived;  subject  to  the  flatteries  and 
wrongs  of  all  Euphuistic  tyrants,  from 
licentious  Solomon  to  unfortunate  Doc- 
tor Todd. 

But — to  go  to  the  gist  and  marrow  of 
the  matter — ^what  is  the  real  difference 
between  Eliza  and  her  despised  great- 
grandmother?  The  women  of  no  age 
have  lagged  far  behind  the  men  in  the 
mental  culture  belonging  to  that  age. 
Yet  there  was  a  space  between  the  fore- 
most man  and  woman  in  the  days  of 
"Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother," 
and  there  is  a  like  space  now. 

It  is  hardly  fair  for  Eliza  to  flaunt  in 
the  mild  faces  of  these  ghostly  ances- 
tresses of  hers,  the  strength  which  she 
owes  to  the  advance  of  her  time — an 
advance  in  which  men  have  assuredly 
been  the  pioneers. 

Putting  aside  this  advantage,  then, 
as  irrelative,  the  difference  between  the 
women  of  the  two  eras  is  in  the  work 
which  offers  itself  to  them,  not  in  their 
ability  or  faithfulness  to  their  work. 

The  wife  of  the  farmer  in  Cheshire, 
in  County  Cork,  or  in  our  own  dark 
and  bloody  Kentucky  ground,  found  as 
much  exercise  for  practical  knowledge, 
for  governing  power,  for  skilful  hands 
and  ready  brain  among  her  cows,  linen- 
looms,  or  mules,  as  the  Khrcwd  New 
York  girl  of  to-day,  setting  types  or 
measuring  yards  of  muslin.  If  Eliza  had 
ever  chanced  to  meet  one  of  those  old 
Frenchwomen  of  the  salou:*,  at  whom 
and  at  whose  feeble  imitations  she  rails, 
as  at  painted,  useless  butterflies,  she 
would  have  found  a  new  revelation 
in  human  nature  to  her — a  something 
for  which,  beside  the  apparent  outward 
graces,  there  had  l)een  required  a  varie- 
ty of  acquirement,  a  severity  of  mental 
training,  an  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  an  infinite  tact  in  the  use  of  all  her 
capital,  which  would  have  made  up  a 
dozen  of  the  crude,  half-taught  young 
women  who  rush  before  the  American 
public  as  its  voluntary  guides  and  in- 
structors,— women  who  were  true  artists 
in  their  vocation,  and,  though  they 
never,  perhaps,  lifted  a  pen  save  to  write 
the  idlest  and  charmingest  of  notes,  left 
broad,  deep  traces  in  t\ie  -wotV^^  \C\&- 
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tory,  became  a  fifth  estate,  with  an  in- 
fluence as  powerful  and  more  subtle  than 
any  other. 

There  is  a  great  class  of  women  who 
do  not  belong  to  any  rank  or  age,  upon 
whom  the  seventh  and  flaming  vial  of 
Eliza^s  wrath  is  poured— women  of 
whom  my  coquettish  dumpling  Nell  is 
the  embryo  type.  They  look  at  us 
from  every  phase  of  art  or  literature, 
their  loving,  lovable  faces  surrounded 
by  every  halo  which  the  hand  of  genius 
can  lighten  and  color :  Miranda,  Juliet, 
Rose  Bradwardine,  Thackcray^s  Amelia, 
all  of  Dickens^  heroines,  the  whole  mob 
of  perfect  and  silly  Madonnas,  are  but 
so  many  exponents  of  the  man's  ideal 
woman, — the  woman  who,  with  acci- 
dentally more  or  less  brain  (it  matters 
little  whether  less  or  more),  lives  solely 
in  and  for  man ;  whose  eyes  may  look 
outside  of  her  home,  and  her  hands  there 
be  moderately  hclpfUl ;  but  who  in  that 
home  lives  and  moves  and  has  her  be- 
ing. When  she  comes  to  die,  if  her 
husband  and  children  alone  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed,  that  is  enough.  She 
has  well  done  a  great  work,  and  had  an 
exceeding  great  reward. 

Eliza,  that  terrible  iconoclast,  is  sick 
of  this  stupid  idol ;  she  means  to  tear 
the  pink-and-white  doll  down  from  her 
throne  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  set  up 
the  woman  whom  the  times  demand ; 
clear-eyed,  large-brained,  large-hearted, 
fltted  by  nature  and  training  to  be  ei- 
ther seeress,  orator,  sea-captain,  or  clerk 
in  a  cooperatiye  grocery. 

But  men,  Eliaui,  are  mulish.  They 
will  treat  you  precisely  as  the  Chinese 
would  if  you  were  a  missionary :  receive 
your  new  spiritual  Deity  with  all  polite- 
ness, with  uplifted  hands  and  gaping 
eyes  of  admiration,  and  then  go  home, 
and  plump  down  on  their  knees  before 
their  own  private  little  god  behind  the 
kitchen-door.  The  Domestic  Woman 
has  been  on  the  throne  so  long,  you  un- 
derstand ?  It  is  sheer  regard  for  her 
that  has  made  royalty  itself  respectable 
in  England  for  half  a  life-time. 

She  is  a  great  stumbling-block  in 
your  way,  I  know.  She  promulgates 
the  idea  that  you,  who.  talk  of  Woman's 


Rights,  belong  to  a  class  of  long-haired 
men  and  Bloomer-trousered  women, 
who  have  lost  all  faith  in  God  or 
George  Washington,  and  are  bent  on 
forcing  her  into  a  cold-water  pack,  and 
marrying  her  daughter  to  the  first  con- 
venient mulatto.  She  knows  a  woman 
who  writes  a  book  by  as  inevitable 
marks  as  Satan  by  his  betraying  hoof 
and  tail;  the  uncombed  hair,  slippers 
down  at  the  heel,  slovenly  house,  and 
children  going  to  perdition.  There  is 
no  deceiving  her  on  that  point.  During 
the  war  she  was  loyal,  or  a  rebel,  ac- 
cording to  her  geographical  locality  or 
the  faith  of  her  husband,  though  far  mora 
bitter  than  he.  When  he  was  kiUedr 
she  and  her  daughters  (whom  she  bad 
failed  to  launch  in  the  one  respectabto 
career,  that  of  marriage),  joined  the 
great  army  of  sewing-women,  and  ara 
measurably  comfortable  in  the  mean- 
time, as  starving  with  the  needle  in  one's 
hand  is  a  thoroughly  womanly  and  anti- 
"  strong-minded  "  exit. 

The  gods  themselves  cannot  fight 
against  stupidity,  says  Eliza,  and  pnjt 
with  all  her  soul  that  the  Domestic 
Woman  may  die  out,  and  leave  no  soo- 
ccssors.  But  she  won^t  die  out;  she 
won't  be  weeded  out ;  she  will  spring 
up,  generation  after  generation,  like  the 
many-headed,  sweet,  toothsome  clover ; 
and  there  are  men  who,  till  time  shall 
be  no  more,  will  go  on  preferring  the 
clover  to  the  stateliest  tree  that  shades 
the  ground— obstinate  fellows,  of  whom 
my  friend  John  is  one.  He  is  a  radi- 
cal ;  he  urges  that  every  career  shall  be 
opened  to  Eliza,  with  unlimited  free- 
dom of  choice — the  way  to  the  poUs 
also ;  yet  when  he  marries,  it  will 
doubtless  be  one  of  the  old-fashioned, 
dependent,  dull  women. 

When  Eliza  has  reformed  a  little  far- 
ther, she  may  be  clearer-sighted,  and  see 
the  uses  in  this  familiar  dear  type  of 
woman  and  the  world-old  relations  she 
holds.  But  Eliza  and  her  class  are  like 
workmen  cutting  a  tunnel;  just  now 
they  see  nothing  but  the  hill  before 
them  which  they  attack  with  such 
sounding  blows :  this  road  they  make 
for  human  progress  is  a  necessity,  they 
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know;  all  ciyilization  stands  still  for 
ttiem  to  finish  it.  When  it  is  done,  and 
they  haye  gone  farther  up  the  heights, 
ibey  will  find  perhaps  how  wide  this 
world  is,  and  that  there  is  place  and 
need  and  welcome  in  it,  not  only  for 
tins  great  path  of  progress,  bat  for  the 
quiet  ground  that  is  fruitful,  and  for  the 
still,  well-ordered  homes,  whoso  memory 
Ues  deeper  in  a  man's  heart  through  life, 
and  works  greater  changes  there,  than 
Tuions  of  any  shadowy  mansions  in  a 
beiTen  which  he  has  never  seen. 

To  speak  plainly,  I  believe  that  the 
old  type  of  the  woman,  whose  real  life 
comes  to  her  through  the  love  of  home, 
Wband,  and  children,  is  irrevocably 
IM  by  nature,  in  the  hearts  of  all  men 
ad  the  msjority  of  women,  as  the  high- 
ot  uid  best,  and  that  the  chief  obstacle 
u  the  way  of  obtaining  new  work  and 
wider  careers  for  us  now,  is  the  mistake 
of  our  spokeswomen  in  ridiculing  that 
old  figure,  and  in  declaring  such  work 
•nd  careers  incompatible  with  it.  The 
qtdet,  retiring  home-wife  and  home- 
Bother,  with  her  strength  or  her  silli- 
Deases,  all  men  have  tried  and  tested ; 
but  this  new  creature,  who  hus  no  blush, 
whether  her  words  are  heard  by  one  or 
itiiOQsand,  vociferously  claiming  to  be 
Din^s  equal,  politically  and  in  mental 
itatore,  and  his  superior  spiritually, 
iSi  justly  or  not,  a  something  utter- 
ly diBtastcfbl  to  the  masculine  mind. 
ft  forgets  that  the  women  who  have 
heen  most  efficient  in  help  to  the  last 
century,  have  been  personally  unknown 
to  the  crowd.  It  reasons  the  matter 
^  briefly  enough.  "  If  this  is  to  be 
^  result  of  making  my  daughter  a 
clerk  or  engraver  or  physician,  let  her, 
^  Qod's  name,  stay  at  home,  and  take 
fte  only  chance  for  women — get  a  hus- 
^'icl,if8hecan." 

And  the  daughter,  in  whose  heart, 
*^  bH,  the  strongest  cord  throbs  at 
^^  thought  of  husband  and  child,  is 
''^id,  for  that  reason,  to  render  herself 
™*t««tefhl  to  men,  hesitates  to  throw 
•^*y  her  chance,  and  stays  at  home,  a 
heavy  burden  perhaps,  both  brain  and 
°^y  diseased  from  idleness,  and  work 
^ting  for  her  without.    If  the  hus- 


band does  not  come  soon,  the  innocent 
dream  of  true  love  and  marriage  begins 
to  fade  out ;  she  feels  herself  the  one 
too  many,  at  home  and  abroad,  a  mis- 
take in  life — ^the  solitary  one  of  God's 
creatures  who  has  neither  use  nor  tie, 
and  is  in  the  world  on  sufibrance.  So 
she  marries,  if  she  can,  any  body  that 
she  can.  She  has  a  vague  feeling  that 
she  is  guilty  of  legal  prostitution.  But 
it  would  be  so  sweel  to  have  a  place  as 
other  women,  a  homo  and  a  baby  of 
one's  own !  So  the  bargain  and  sale 
goes  on. 

There  is  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  working 
of  the  social  machine;  here  are  the 
workers,  and  there  the  work.  Tot  the 
prejudice  of  men  keeps  them  apart.  A 
woman  who  chooses  to  work  believes 
that  she  must  lose  caste,  the  chance  of 
marriage,  be  ridiculed  and  underpaid. 
And  for  this  prejudice  against  the  new 
position  for  women,  the  noisy  vehe- 
menc3  and  unwise  boasts  of  the  leading 
reformers,  is,  I  fear,  responsible. 

Yet  mistaken  though  they  may  }k  in 
minor  points,  no  woman  ought  to  have 
for  them  one  word  that  is  not  grateful. 
They  are  pioneers  in  the  hardest  and 
noblest  work  of  the  age  in  this  country, 
next  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  If  they 
suppose  that  it  is  a  new  path  that  is 
needed  for  woman,  rather  than  a  widen- 
ing of  the  old  one,  it  is  an  error  which 
time  and  nature  will  set  right. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  so  plain  that 
the  weakest  girl  can  understand  them. 
The  numl^er  and  the  helplessness  of  our 
sex  have  become  a  drag  in  the  country. 
There  is  a  large  surplus,  in  every  State, 
of  women  who  have  no  man  on  whom 
to  lean  for  support.  The  old  prescribed 
methods,  of  sewing  and  teaching,  will 
not  provide  one  eighth  of  them  with 
food ;  and  they  must  live.  That  is  the 
urgent  and  immediate  necessity.  More 
work,  and  more  wages. 

Suf&agc  and  property-laws  arc  of  sec- 
ondary importance. 

Wliether  the  necessity  for  new  occu- 
pations for  woman  is  an  outgrowth  of 
these  circumstances  solely,  or  also  a  de- 
mand of  her  enlarged  mental  power, 
matters  very  little  •,  t\io  "pToAAcoi  \.o  "Ni^ 
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solyed  is  whether  the  old  idea  of  woman 
is  to  be  displaced  by  them.  Sneer  as 
the  reformer  will  at  the  "  fireside  angel " 
or  the  "  sanctity  of  home,"  these  catch- 
words are  hints  of  an  almost  uniyersal 
and  vital  reality  of  feeling,  whose  oppo- 
sition is  tlic  great  intangible  difficulty 
in  her  way  to-day.  Look  closely  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  see  how  this  acts. 

Eliza  is  almost  past  the  age  for  mar- 
riage. There  is  a  strong  inbred  troth 
in  the  girl  that  has  hindered  her  from 
marrying  for  a  settlement.  There  are 
two  or  three  servants  employed  in  the 
house,  so  that  she  has  no  work  to  do 
beyond  making  her  own  dresses  and 
hats.  Her  father  is  an  old,  gray-head- 
ed man,  who  has  reached  that  age  when 
he  should  have  time  to  take  breath, 
after  his  long  life-s  work,  before  tie 
goes  hence  and  is  seen  no  more.  .  Bnt 
he  has  not  time ;  he  works  harder  than 
ever.  There  arc  two  girls  besides  Eliza 
and  Nelly,  and  they  must  be  dressed  i 
and  maintained  in  a  certain  style,  to  I 
make  suitable  marriages.  He  goes  ear- 1 
ly  to  work  and  comes  back  late,  fee- 
ble and  anxious,  while  they  arc  stitch- 
ing at  the  old  dresses  and  hats,  to 
make  them  look  like  new  ones  (for  they 
help  him  all  they  can),  and  then  go  out 
to  dance  the  German,  or  make  that  hus- 
baud-market  in  any  other  customary 
way.  But  they  do  no  more  than  this,  for 
fear  of  losing  caste,  though  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  has  not  a  stronger 
brain  and  sounder  body  than  either 
father  or  brother.  Some  day  the  old 
man  will  die,  on  whom  they  have  been 
content  to  rest  this  heavy  weight  till 
the  last.  There  is  an  insurance  on  his 
life  of  a  few  thousand  dollars ;  and  on 
that,  I  suppose,  they  will  eke  out  an 
anxious,  scanty  living,  half-starving  in- 
doors to  keep  up  the  miserable  show  of 
gentility,  cherishing  every  lingering, 
l)oor  remnant  of  beauty,  in  the  hope  of 
making  even  yet  that  approved  disposi- 
tion of  themselves,  balked  at  every  turn 
by  the  want  of  a  few  dollars,  their  nat- 
ural tastes  stifled  and  ungratified,  their 
natural  power  left  unused  to  gnaw  and 
torture  them  within  to  the  end. 

But  with  Eliza-s  progressive  ideas,  she 


cannot  be  cowed  by  the  fear  of  losing 
caste?  Not  altogether;  her  difficulty 
is  of  another  kind.  She  is  wliat  is 
called  a  capa])le  woman — shrewd,  quick- 
sighted,  cool  and  prompt  in  action, 
thoroughly  fitted  for  trade ;  if  she  had 
been  bom  a  boy,  she  would,  by  this 
time,  have  made  for  herself  a  steady- 
growing  business,  and  been  known  in 
the  stock-market  as  a  live  man.  But 
she  has  the  mania  of  all  intelligent  girls 
for  becoming  a  teacher  of.  the  public. 
She  writes  poems,  sapped  out  of  Emer- 
son and  Walt  Wliitman;  argues  for 
suffi-age  in  season  and  out,  giving  weak 
dilutions  of  Mrs.  DalFs  powerful,  down- 
right logic.  She  is  in  doubt  whether 
to  begin  lecturing,  or  to  go  on  the  stage 
and  restore  the  legitimate  drama.  But 
to  open  a  bookstore,  or  to  learn  the  AlP- 
business  as  a  clerk  I 

As  an  almost  invariable  rule,  the 
young  woman,  nowadays,  who  feels 
within  herself  a  hunger  for  some  other 
work  than  that  of  her  hands,  believes 
herself  qualified,  by  right  of  that  hunger, 
for  the  very  highest  work.  She  nrast 
leap  into  the  pulpit  or  the  rostrum,  or 
not  leap  at  all — forgetting  the  innumer- 
able trades,  liead-and-hand  crafts  that 
lie  beneath,  in  which  the  majority  of 
men  find  ample  fields  for  all  their  o1> 
servation,  skill,  and  ingenuity.  She 
forgets  that  the  spirit  of  God  filled 
Bezalccl  to  enable  him  to  devise  cnn- 
ning  works  in  gohl  and  silver  and  brass, 
as  much  as  it  did  Aaron,  who  spoke 
well  for  Uim.  She  is  dazzled  by  the 
stately  journey  of  such  a  life  as  Lncretia 
Mott^s,  and  the  great  triumph  that  came 
to  close  that  work  to  which  she  was 
called,  and  does  not  understand  that 
they  only  labor  worthily  who  confine 
themselves  to  the  labor  for  which  they 
are  qualified,  whether  it  be  that  of  free- 
ing a  people  or  of  blacking  boots. 

I  feel  how  unfitted  I  am  to  give  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  to  which  such 
women  as  Caroline  Dall  have  nobly  de- 
voted years  of  research  and  labor ;  yet 
I  cannot  but  fear  that,  in  tlieir  struggle 
to  lift  their  sex  up  to  higher  ground, 
they  will  place  us  where  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  stand.    "Why  should  womeoi 
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for  example,  be  urged  to  press  into  the 
pizlplt  as  into  the  other  learned  profes- 
0.013S  ?   The  humblest  among  us  is  called 
of  Ck)d  to  preach  His  gospel  in  action ; 
bix't  preaching  it  in  words  is  another 
iliing.    It  is  taking  a  portion  of  the 
trater  of  life  and  passing  it  through  the 
conduit  of  our  own  individual  thought 
and  character.    It  is  not  a  mere  pious 
intention  to  do  good,  or  a  few  years^ 
drudgery  over  Hebrew  and  Greek  or 
iLxtiGles  and  Confessions,  that  can  justify 
%  man  in  eleyating  himself  as  an  expo- 
nent of  diyino  truth.    One  needs  only 
to  listen  to  the  dull  platitudes  that  fall 
•    90  fur  wi<lc  of  the  wants  of  the  age,  to 
tiko  differing  acrid  dogmatisms,  to  the 
Miipfl,  old  and  sapless  and  dry,  which 
lie  dealt  out  to  us  Sunday  after  Simday, 
ftom  too  many  pulpits,  to  feel  the  truth 
of  this.    If  the  most  cultured  and  en- 
BS^tencd  class  of  men  in  the  cities  are, 
tt  a  rule,  not  members  of  the  Christian 
dmreh,  if  the  highest  successes  in  the 
came  of  universal  brotherhood  of  Ip.te 
ywB  have  been   achieved    under  the 
OHMof  Humanity  instead  of  Jesus,  it 
is  because  there  is  too  much  of  this 
kind  of  preaching ;  because  earnest  and 
tkonghtHil  men  have  been  turned  away 
ftom  that  Helper  whose  teaching  solves 
tlw  problem  of  this  time  as  of  every 
other,  by  the  shallow  verbiage  in  the 
pnlpit  of  many  of  the  men  who,  in  their 
home-lives,  are  not*  unfitted  to  be  His 
nunistcTB. 

I  confess  that  I,  for  one,  will  be  sorry 

when  women  arc  admitted  into  the  paid 

nriniatiy.    Not  that  to  some  of  them,  as 

to  lome  men,  the  message  may  not  come 

which  will  bum  in  the  soul  until  it  be 

ddirered,  or  life  teach  some  individual 

lofcon  which  may  be  fit  for  the  healing 

of  other  souls.     When  that  is  the  case, 

5^*y  will  speak.    God's  true  messengers, 

^  all  ages,  have  found  utterance.    But 

***•  salary,  and  the  respectable  position 

attached  to  the   professional  salvation 

**'  Boulfl,  would,  under  present  circum- 

■**iice9,  be  more  of  a  temptation  to  or- 

*liuaiy  women  than  it  has  even  proved 

(  to  men ;   and  a  woman  would  be  less 

I  likely  to  forget  herself  in  the  pulpit,  be 

i^  n*ote  apt  to  be  swayed  by  a  love  of  ap- 


probation than  her  brother,  and  so. 
lower  the  standard  of  the  Christian  re-( 
ligion  even  more  than  he  has  done. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  this.  But  as  man 
has  been  so  ready  to  rush  with  hasty 
steps  into  this  sacred  ofl&ce,  only  to 
show  so  often  his  own  weakness  and  to 
bring  it  into  disrepute,  let  us  not  be  in 
haste  to  follow  him. 

I  would  be  less  eager  than  Eliza,  too, 
to  claim  what  she  vehemently  terms  her 
natural  and  inalienable  right  of  suffrage. 
It  galls  her  beyond  endurance,  on  elec- 
tion-day, to  watch  ignorant,  drunken 
boors — Dutch  Jake  and  Irish  Jim — 
crowding  to  the  polls,  while  she  is 
forced  to  sit  at  home,  passive  and  use- 
less. It  seems  to  me  that  if  Eliza's  motive 
is  the  good  of  her  country,  she  might 
bo  contented  to  stay  away  from  the 
ballot-box,  if  she  must  take  with  her  tlio 
wives  of  Jake  and  Jim,  invariably  more 
ignorant  than  their  husbands  of  politics. 
It  does  not  anger  me  so  much  that 
"women,  negroes,  and  idiots"  arc  to- 
gether debarred  the  use  of  the  ballot,  ^ 
long  as  neither  women,  negroes,  nor 
idiots  are,  as  a  mass,  fitted  to  use  it 
intelligently. 

Of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  throw 
heavier  weights  of  ignorance  headlong 
into  the  political  scale,  only  for  a  few 
skilfld  hands  to  arrange  and  manipulate, 
precisely  as  they  are  doing  now  ?  Wlien 
the  right  of  sufirage  is  restricted  to  all  by 
a  certain  amount  of  education,  and  thus 
the  intelligent  mind  of  the  country 
made  its  dominant  power  instead  of  the 
gross  matter-weight  of  sex  and  color, 
women  and  negroes  may  contentedly 
take  their  share  in  the  government,  both 
to  its  benefit  and  their  own.  My  sym- 
pathies, I  confess,  arc  in  no  case  so  much 
with  the  prominent  women  of  the  coun- 
try who  aim  at  higher  work,  and  whoso 
every  step  wins  prompter  notice  because 
they  are  women,  so  much  as  with  the 
great  mass  of  ordinary  dull  wives  and 
young  girls  who  are  stumbling  about 
in  the  slough  because  they  caimot  see 
the  steps;  the  fifty  thousand  sewing- 
hands  in  New  York ;  tlie  seventy  thou- 
sand intelligent  women  in  New  Eng- 
land, for  whom  there  arc  Ut^wXV^  -ao 
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husbands,  for  whom  Mrs.  Stowe  urges 
domestic  scryice;  but  more  than  all, 
the  countless  young,  educated  girls  in 
struggling  families,  through  the  whole 
country,  whose  brothers  are  healthily  and 
happily  at  work,*while  they  are  indoors, 
their  brains  idle,  morbid,  discontented, 
shut  into  this  narrow  cell  by  the  rules 
of  respectable  gentility,  waiting  for  the 
husband,  who  may  never  come. 

If  I  had  as  many  daughters  as  those 
with  whom  the  Lord  rewarded  Job,  and 
twice  his  wealth,  they  should  each  one 
have  some  head-or-hand  craft  by  which, 
if  need  were,  they  could  earn  their  own 
living.  So  far  at  least,  like  him,  I 
would  give  them  inheritance  among 
their  brethren. 

Here,  in  one  house,  is  a  brother  who 
has  quietly  set  aside  all  thought  of  mar- ^ 
riage  for  himself,  for  the  sake  of  two 
sisters,  who  are  dependent  upon  him 
— a  generous,  noble  act,  though  com- 
mon enough.  The  girls  accept  it  firomj 
**  Charley  "  with  selfish  indifierencc,  09 
if  matter  of  course ;  and  Charley's  gen-l 
crosity  docs  not  hinder  him  from  graduA 
ally  sliding  into  loose  old-bachelor  ways,  \ 
and  seeking  in  haunts  of  which  they  have 
never  heard  even  the  names,  amusement 
and  excitement,  of  which,  if  he  had  a 
wife  and  children,  he  would  never  have 
felt  the  need. 

Take  Mrs.  A ,  for  instance,  a  book- 
keeper's wife,  a  woman  with  a  better 
head  for  business  than  her  husband. 
He  has  a  salary  of  $800,  out  of  which  a 
family  of  five  are  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
educated.  Two  of  the  boys  are  schol- 
arly, clear-brained  fellows,  whom  it  was 

poor  A 's  one  dream  of  ambition  to 

educate  thoroughly  and  give  a  fair 
chance  in  life.  They  have  both  begun 
to  learn  a  trade,  as,  being  boys,  they 
must  do  something  to  help  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  Their  mother  has 
made  a  slave  of  herself;  is  a  lean,  hag- 
gard woman  in  middle  age;  has  done 
her  own  work  of  cooking,  sewing,  nurs- 
ing, to  save  the  scanty  eight  hundred 
dollars.  Was  that  the  best  she  could 
have  done  f 

"Is  there  no  advice  you  can  give 
me?"  writes  a  young  girl.     "I  have 


enough  of  money  on  which  to  live.  I 
never  yet  have  seen  the  man  whom  I 
wished  to  marry.  I  am  as  intelligent 
and  well-taught  as  my  brothers.  Would 
they  be  content  to  occupy  their  lives 
with  a  round  of  visiting,  in  a  small 
country-town,  with  purposeless,  unused 
study  or  fancy-work  ?  I  cannot  write 
essays  or  talcs ;  I  have  nothing  especial 
to  say  in  them.  I  don't  succeed  in 
teacliing;  I  am  not  naturally  benevo- 
lent or  fond  of  children.  Yet  I  think 
there  is  some  strength  in  me.  Did  God 
make  me  for  nothing?  Barely,  some- 
where in  the  world,  there  is  work  for 
me  to  do  1 " 

The  work  for  her  and  for  all  of  us  to 
do  is  under  our  feet,  in  our  hrnoSfL 
There  are  the  steps  out  of  the  dough, 
jKrhich  we  wiU  not  see.  Women  all 
stand  waiting  for  some  grand  move- 
ment to  bo  made,  which  is  to  give  tluni 
relief:  suffrage  to  be  granted,  medical 
schools  to  be  opened,  Vassar  Coll^peB 
established  in  every  State,  codpentive 
housekeeping  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
the  myriad  of  house- worries  takxMi  off 
their  hands.  The  only  help  for  each 
woman  who  wants  work  lies  in  herself. 
She  lives,  perhaps,  in  some  small  inland 
town.  There  is  no  opening  for  a  teach- 
er, if  she  even  is  thorough  enough  for 
one ;  sewing  pays  poorly ;  she  has  sent 
articles  to  the  AUuntie  and  Harper^  and 
never  heard  of  them  again.  Very  likely. 
How  many  men  arc  fitted  for  teachen, 
or  tailors,  or  authors  ? 

What  can  she  do  ?  or  rather,  what 
does  some  turn  of  mind  or  ezpertness 
of  hands  hint  that  she  could  best  leam 
to  do  ?  What  would  she  turn  to  if  she 
were  a  man  ?  To  trade  or  farming,  en- 
graving, printing,  stenography,  dealing 
in  drugs  or  cutlery,  making  chairt  or 
photographs,  raising  bees  or  hanging 
paper  ?  Whatever  it  be,  let  her  begin 
it  now,  as  quietly  as  she  can,  and  in  aa 
humble  a  fashion  as  is  necessary,  learn- 
ing the  trade  as  a  man  would  do.  Miaa 
Penny,  in  a  book  published  this  year, 
gives  five  hundred  suitable  employments 
for  women.  I  would  reduce  the  number 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty,  as  those 
easily  practicable,  and  in  which  women 
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ia  Sngland  and  this  country  have  actu- 
illy  been  engaged."** 

*•  But  what  would  people  say  ? " 
I  do  not  think  the  question  a  weak 
one.    I  understand  the  shrinkiDg  sore- 
neas  of  heart  with  which  a  woman  cow- 
ers before  the  tumult  of  wonder  and 
sarcasm  and  jeers  which  she  supposes 
will  hail   her  appearance   before  the 
public 

It  will  depend  entirely  upon  yourself 

what  they  will  say.    If  you  are  quiet, 

stnightforward,  and  in  earnest,  most 

probably  they  will  say  very  little  about 

yoo.  The  world  is  quick  to  recognize  a 

true  motiye  or  a  sensible  act,  and  re- 

osTe  it  as  a  matter  of  course.     The 

U^er  the  order  of  peox}le  to  whom 

jon  belong,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 

be  prejudiced   by  your  action.     The 

U^iier  you  stand,  therefore,  the  easier 

■■d  the  more  incumbent  u|>on  you  is 

tiM  dv^  that  lies  before  you. 

Tliere  ia  no  use  in  railing  against  a 
jw^ndioe;  it  must  be  lived  down. 
Svery  woman  who  pursues  an  unusual 
wwk^ateodily  and  faitlifuUy,  and  shows 
that  she  con  remain  as  modest,  gentle, 
•nd  tender  as  when  she  plied  the  needle 
or  cooked  the  home-dinner,  ia  doing  a 
real  aenrice  for  her  sex,  very  different 
fiom  yague,  frenzied  citations  of  the 
Bible  and  Constitution  to  prove  woman 
the  equal  of  man. 

It  ia  just  in  this  step  of  your  course 
that  Man's  Bight  opposes  you.  There 
ie  one  hard  fact  wliich  we  women  are 
opt  to  shirk,  but  which  we  must  face 
alter  aU,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  pitiless 
economics  of  nations  the  question  is 
DOt  the  worker  but  the  value  of  the 
work.  Wages  are  given  for  the  wages' 
worth,  not  for  sentiment.  If  the  wheat 
you  bring  into  market  is  poor,  your  pay 
will  be  poor;  and  it  is  sheer  folly  for 
you  to  point  to  your  pale  face,  or  to 
boast  of  first-rate  grain  raised  in  another 
csentury  by  one  of  your  family.      How 


*  MiM  Pcnny*8  book  would  be  more  useful  if  the 
MAle  of  prices  given  In  it  for  work,  were  thoeo  of 
the  proent  time.  It  would  bo  worth  her  while  to 
oorndt  this  in  another  edition.  The  book  would 
then  be  a  more  efficient  aid  to  woman  than  a  doaen 
treatises  on  her  rights. 


can  that  make  yours  worth  another 
penny  in  the  pound  ? 

Before  you  take  man's  work  firom 
him,  you  must  prove  that  you  can  do  it 
as  well  as  he.  In  that  proof  lies  your 
great  obstacle.  Offer  yourself  as  a  clerk 
or  apprentice  to  any  business  in  your 
own  town ;  if  you  have  capital,  embark 
in  any  business,  and  the  chances  arc 
that  you  will  have  a  fair  field  to  try 
your  chance.  But  after  that,  you  wUl 
be  measured  strictly  by  the  same  rules 
that  determine  the  value  of  men  as  la- 
borers ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  them  that 
you  should  be.  If  you  accept  work  as 
a  makeshift,  a  means'  to  an  end,  giving 
it  as  little  service  as  may  bo,  it  is  right 
you  should  be  pushed  aside  by  those 
whose  heart  is  in  it.  Art  may  be  as 
truly  worshipped  in  a  carpenter's  shop 
or  laundry-room  as  in  the  sculptor's 
atelier^  and  however  humble  the  offering 
may  be,  she  is  as  jealous  of  service  in 
one  place  as  the  other. 

"Young  girls,"  says  a  New  York 
editor,  "  who  take  up  the  business  of 
printing  hoping  to  be  freed  from  it  by 
marriage,  or  widows  who  mean  to  make 
it  serve  only  until  their  sons  are  able  to 
support  them,  cannot  be  expected  to 
turn  out  as  thorough  work  as  men, 
whose  business  it  is  to  be  for  life." 
That  they  do  not,  is  proved  by  the  to- 
employment  of  men  by  some  of  the 
largest  printing  establishments,  in  spite 
of  their  desire  to  free  themselves  from 
the  trammels  of  the  printers'  union  by 
the  service  of  females. 

It  is  enough  to  dishearten  any  advo- 
cate for  woman's  claim  to  wider  work, 
to  see  the  listlessuess  and  impatience 
with  which  such  work  is  too  often  done 
when  found.  Look  at  the  incivility 
and  indifference  of  the  female-clerk* 
compared  to  the  man  who  stands  behind 
the  counter  with  her  1 

''  But  that  is  to  be  his  business ;  some 
day  he  hopes  to  be  a  partner;  he  is 
making  capital  for  himself  out  of  your 
good-will." 

Precisely.  Why  should  it  not  be  her 
business  ?  Why  should  she  not  become 
an  active  as  well  as  passive  helpmeet 
for  her  husband  ?    Suppose  Mra,  k 
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puts  her  skill  in  drawing  to  account  as 
a  designer  or  watch-engraver;  or  that 

good    liousckcepcr,    Mrs?  B ,    cm- 

ploj-ed  fifty  women,  instead  of  one,  in 

canning  fruit ;  or  Mrs.  C ,  in  place 

of  her  bit  of  kitchen-garden,  hired  an 
aero  in  addition,  and  cleared  one  or  two 
thousand  a-year  in  raising  herl>s  for 
the  drug-market— all  employing  com- 
petent servants  to  do  their  cooking  and 
sewing:  would  they  not  Ix-nefit  both 
husband  and  children,  as  much  as  by  re- 
maining, as  they  are  now,  maids  of  all 
work  ? 

"But  we  are  always  underpaid," 
urges  the  trembling  coward  on  the 
brink,  afraid  to  make  the  plunge.  This 
is  but  measurably  true.  As  a  rule,  when 
the  work  is  proved  to  be  equal  to  a 
man^s,  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
wages.  When  Rosa  Bouheur,  or  Jean 
lugelow,  or  Fanny  Kemble,  bring  their 
wares  into  market,  the  question  of  sex 
does  not  suggest  itself  with  that  of  pay- 
ment. In  cases  where  it  does  suggest 
itself,  the  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands. 
Make  your  work  equal  to  a  man's,  and 
then  exact  his  rate  of  payment.  Take 
not  a  penny  Ics:^— because  you  are  a 
woman.  However  weak  you  may  be, 
you  owe  this  much  semce  to  all  other 
women.  It  is  another  right  of  the  man 
that  we  should  not  underbid  him  in  the 
market,  and  one  Avliich  we  will  willingly 
cede  to  him. 

After  all,  this  reform,  like  any  other, 
will  not  hii  biiildcd  like  Solomon^s  tem- 
ple of  old,  with  silence  and  devout  aspi- 
rations; there  is  squabbling  and  dirt 
and  imoi-tar  Hying  enough  to  make  us 
think  that  the  foundations  of  the  world 
are  broken  u}).  But  when  the  work  is 
done  and  the  rubbish  cleared  away,  the 
world  will  be  just  as  it  was ;  there  will 
only  be  a  more  comfortable  dwelling  in 
it,  a  house  with  higher  roof  and  wider 
windows  than  served  our  grandmothers. 
The  sky  above  it  and  the  human  beings 
who  found  the  larger  dwelling  in  their 


improved  circumstances  necessary  and 
pleasant,  will  be  substantially  the  same. 

My  friend  John  may  possess  his  anx- 
ious soul  in  patience.  There  are  women, 
as  well  as  men,  who  will  remain  unmar- 
ried, or  who,  married,  seem  to  be  sent 
with  a  general  rather  than  especial  mis- 
sitm — a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  to  do- 
liver  to  all  the  people  rather  than  to  one 
or  two  of  His  little  children.  Why 
should  they  not  fulfil  their  emind? 
Why  should  not  the  way  bo  made  clear 
for  them  ?  But,  taking  us  altogether, 
we  are  shaped  very  much  as  were  all 
thd  generations  of  women  who  have 
gone  before  us ;  and  in  this  very  fashion- 
ing of  both  our  bodies  and  minds  show 
that  our  best  and  highest  duties  in  life 
are  th ose  of  wife  and  mother.  We  arc  not 
moving,  as  yet,  en  masse  upon  the  polls 
or  the  retail-trade ;  nor  arc  we  demolish- 
ing our  little  kitchen-stoves  which  we 
bought  when  we  were  married,  to  plunge 
into  the  vast  conglomerated  cooking 
partnership.  A  good  thing,  no  doabt, 
when  it  is  a  necessity;  but  these  uni- 
versal schemes,  wherein  everv  dish  of 
potatoes  and  tuniips  is  to  be  dipped 
out  of  a  general  pot  instead  of  being 
cooked  to  suit  Will's  or  Tom's  particu- 
lar ta^^te ;  wherein  every  woman  finds 
herself  a  mother,  not  to  her  own  especial 
baby,  but  spiritually  to  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,  are  chilly — vciy  chilly 
to  the  weaker  among  us. 

John  may  choose  his  wife,  I'.nd  be 
very  sure  that  she  w  11  find  her  little 
home  as  dear,  will  spoil  her  husband, 
and  overrate  her  baby  as  much  as  any 
woman  from  Eve  down. 

And  if  he  gives  her  all  the  work  for 
which  her  brain  and  hands  arc  fitted, 
he  will  find  her  a  less  morbid,  sickly 
wife,  less  likely  to  gloat  over  Otlenbach, 
and  brood  over  powible  new  elective 
afiUnities  for  herself;  he  will  find  her,  in 
every  sense,  more  helpful,  and  more  cer- 
tain to  place  him  and  her  baby  where 
they  ought  to  be,  next  in  her  duty  to 
li<?r  God. 
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THE  GALLOWS  IN  AMERICA. 


It  was    observed    at   the  Women's 

Meeting,  held  at  the  Cooper  Institute 

on  the  Ist  of  December,  in  behalf  of 

Hester    Vaughn,     that    the     speakers 

biancbed  off  from  her  especial  case,  and 

strongly  opposed  the  whole  system  of 

Capital  Punishment.    The  N.  Y.  Worhl, 

the  TrihuWj  and  other  able  journals, 

while  aptly  criticising  certain  features  of 

the  meeting,  took  occasion  to  pronounce 

theoLselTcs  against  the  infliction  of  the 

Deatk-Penalty.     Many  like   symptoms 

ore  constantly  evincing  the  growth  of 

public  opinion  in  the  same  direction. 

We  are  close  upon  the  al)olition  of 
Capital  Punishment  throughout  the 
Northern  States.  Pew  are  now  so  tena- 
cious as  to  esteem  it  a  good  thing  in 
itaelf.  Most  believe  that  it  will  some 
time  cease, — though  whether  by  such 
aociat  changes  that  violent  crimes  will 
not  be  committed,  or  by  the  discovery 
of  wiser  modes  of  punishment,  they  are 
Tarioualy  minded.  Is  it  not  at  present 
a  Becessary  evil  ?  I  confess  to  little  pa- 
tience with  this  phrase.  Evils  may  be 
nnavoidable,  but  that  they  should  bo 
deliberately  assumed  as  necessi^es  is  a 
melancholy  fatalism.  When  nations  or 
individuals  are  assailed,  counter-vio- 
lence is  forced  upon  them;  but  'tis 
needless  to  measure  crime  for  crime  that 
future  ills  may  be  prevented.  The  time 
for  the  cessation  of  War  has  not  yet 
come,  though  philosophers  see  it  ap- 
proaching, both  in  the  unbearable  in- 
crease of  modem  armaments,  and  in  the 
resort  to  conventions  for  the  settlement 
of  national  disputes.  But  there  is  no 
sorer  way  to  prevent  nations  from  en- 
gaging in  War  than  further  to  civilize 
and  refine  the  organization  of  Peace ;  to 
onfamiliarize  people  with  the  idea  of 
abedding  blood ;  to  impress  them  with 
the  sacredness  of  Human  Life.  Surely 
governments  have  reached  that  ])lane 
of  experience  which  should  find  them 
other  remedies  for  the  disease  of  crime, 
VOL.  HI. — 15 


— light  or  Pcvcre,  to  suit  the  gravity  of 
the  case, — than  that  sharp  medicine 
which  lialcigh  said  would  cure  the 
worst  disorder. 

The  design  of  tliis  paper  is  not  to 
search  for  the  punishment  which  shall 
act  in  a  twofold  capacity,  as  a  prevent- 
ive of  future  crime  and  for  the  regener- 
ation of  desperate  offenders.  1  would 
rather  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  old 
system  is  uttcriy  fallacious,  and  so 
"  most  foul  and  most  unnatural "  in  it- 
self, that  our  sure  and  immediate  duty 
is  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  rest  is  with 
the  Divine  Ruler  and  such  wisdom  as 
may  be  given  us.  This,  at  all  events, 
must  be  stopped, — and  one  substitute 
after  another  can  be  essayed,  until  a  true 
method  shall  be  discovered. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  forecast  the  judg- 
ment of  the  future  upon  this  question. 
We  read  of  the  New  England  Tragedies, 
and  thank  Heaven  we  are  beyond  all 
that !  Our  eyes  have  at  last  been  open- 
ed to  the  curse  and  crime  of  Slavery, 
and  by  a  terrible  effort  its  presence  has 
been  swept  away.  Long  before  another 
century  shall  have  rolled  its  round,  a 
wiser  generation  will  regard  our  crimi- 
nal executions  as  the  darkest  remnant^ 
save  one,  of  medieval  barbarism  suf- 
fered at  this  date  to  linger. 

The  grim  old  fable  of  the  ship- 
wrecked sailor  who,  on  falling  in  with 
a  gallows,  thanked  God  he  was  in  a 
Christian  country,  ought  of  itself  to 
have  shamed  all  Christendom  into  the 
extirpation  of  such  accursed  trees.  The 
difficulty  is  that  society  is  partly  based 
upon  an  organization  of  errors,  which,  as 
it  grows  in  perception,  it  tries  to  j)alli- 
ato  with  surface-reform.  I  need  not  go 
over  the  application  of  this  method  to 
the  Death-Penalty,  nor  again  detail  the 
hundred  offences  for  which  the  latter 
was  inflicted  under  the  Draconian  Code 
of  our  great-grandfathers;  nor  exhibit 
the  progress  made  from  t\i«i  \^\^efc\  WiCl 
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stake  of  the  sixtecDth  century  to  the 
more  merciful  gallows  and  guillotine  of 
our  own.  For  Capital  Punishment  still 
rests  upon  the  old  idea  of  terrifying  men 
from  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
IVIarquis  of  Beccaria  knew  better  than 
that,  five  generations  ago.  If  you  wish 
to  terrify  offenders,  make  death  as  mer- 
ciless as  you  can:  seek  out  torture- 
causing  rather  than  torture- saving  in- 
ventions. But  in  every  period,  the  more 
barbarous  the  punishments  the  more 
violent  the  crimes.  Jurists  agree  that 
the  object  of  punishment  is,  solely,  the 
prevention  of  offences.  The  fallacy  of 
cruel  punishment  has  insensibly  discov- 
ered itself  to  the  minds  of  people,  until 
our  measure  of  each  nation's  civilization 
is  almost  correlative  with  its  reforma- 
tory treatment  of  its  convicts.  It  only 
remains  to  get  fairly  out  of  mind  the 
idea  of  frightening  men  from  crime. 
"We  have  reformed  that  indifferently 
with  us."  But "  O,  reform  it  altogether  I " 
t  Our  foremost  plea  is  the  baneful  and 
demoralizing  effect  upon  society  of  the" 
means  resorted  to  for  its  protection. 
Wo  would  put  an  end  to  Capital  Pun- 
ishment, for  the  sake  of  the  law-abiding 
classes ;  just  as  the  abolition  of  Slavery 
was  wisely  urged  for  the  benefit  of  t/ie 
white  man.  Death  may  be  a  murderer's 
desert,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  communi- 
ty let  us  reconsider  this  usage  of  inflict- 
ing it.  Whether  "the  worst  use  you 
can  put  a  man  to  "  is,  or  is  not,  "  to 
hang  him,"  the  worst  use  to  which  Soci- 
ety can  put  itself  is  the  office  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

Neither  can  we  afford  the  loss  of  hu- 
man material  involved  in  the  killing  of 
our  capital  offenders.  When  Camille 
Desmoulins  climbed  the  guillotine,  and 
struck  his  hand  against  his  forehead, 
saying,  "  'Tis  a  pity !  there  is  some- 
thing here ! "  this  was  not  merely  the 
self-pitying  cry  of  a  conceited  poetaster. 
A  sense  of  the  absurd  violation  of  the 
fitness  of  things  may  well  come  upon 
even  the  meanest  intellect  at  such  a 
time.  What  I  all  this  human  possibili- 
ty lost  to  the  world :  its  natural  disso- 
lution rudely  forestalled  :  this  marvel- 
lous    activity     brought    to     naught ! 


"What  a  piece  of   work 

How  noble  in  reason  1   how 

faculties!    ♦    ♦    *   the   bea 

world  1  the  paragon  of  animi 

has  the  right  to  shatter  so 

mechanism?    We  do  not  n 

beasts  in  this  wise,  when  th 

stincts  overcome  their  trai: 

gence : 

"  Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  ant 
And  thou  no  breaih  at  all ! " 

With  time  and  teaching  wh 
the  moat  degraded  achievi 
said,  "  Call  no  man  happy  ti 
hour,"  but  we  would  say,  * 
unhappy  while  his  day  lasts 
are  wonderful  instances  of  ck 
It  would  seem  that  many 
their  better  purpose  untU 
passed  through  some  grand 
of  crime  and  violence.  T 
criminal  can  never  find  it 
prove  his  manhood,  if  aim 
spared,  even  in  the  labora  < 
cell. 
^  To  be  very  practical,  let  uf 
from  discussing  the  wisd 
Death-Penalty,  and  look  a 
and  abominable  method  of  ] 
They,  who  still  cling  to  the 
right  of  man-killing,  will 
enthusiastic  over  the  barbar 
which  we  have  imported  fro 
lish  fatherland,  along  with 
ring  and  dog-pit.  Oh,  th 
the  gallows  I  What  has  ma 
pie  upright,  and  cross-bea 
dangling  noose,  more  dreadJ 
elaborate  guillotine, — ^the  w 
block  and  axe, — than  even 
and  the  stake  ?  Dread  syml 
in  its  foulest,  most  uncomel;; 
Icntial  form !  But  this  ancii 
—descended  from  the  gi 
against  the  moor,  where  the : 
riot,  and  whence  the  wind  b 
stenches  to  meadows  far  awi 
more  anciently,  from  the  tre 
with  corpses  around  the  waU 
les-Tours,  and  the  English 
bore  horrible  fruit  at  the  w 
petty  baron — this  vile,  detee 
still  keeps  its  numerous  an( 
places  among  us  1    Its  rootf 
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firmly  planted  in  our  soil,  bnt  one  by 
one  they  surely  will  be  torn  away. 

Morally  considered,  death  by  the  gal- 
lows may  not  always  seem  the  worst  of 
penalties.    To  die  a  dog's  death  is  not 
to  be  a  dog.    Great  and  good  men  haye 
besn  hanged,  and  it  was  said  of  one,  that 
he  *^made  the  gallows  glorious,  like  the 
Cross.'^     And   professional  persons  of 
that  class  for  whom  salt-water  has  no 
terrors— and  at  whose    presence  Gon- 
mlo  in  "  Tlie  Tempest "  was  fain  to 
Rjoice,-— expect  in  due  course  the  dis- 
tinction which  has  elevated  so  many 
Sheppards  and  Turpins  of  their  ances- 
tral odling. 
^    Bat  death  by  the  gallows  is  in  many, 
if  not  most,  instances,  as  slow  and  cruel 
a  torment  as  that  by  fire  or  the  wheel. 
lldB  is  a  feature  of  our  own  mode  of 
vxecution  which  people  do   not  suffi- 
ciently realize,  while   expending  their 
sympathies  upon  the  subjects  of  tyranny 
or  justice  in  by-gone  times.    All  who 
follow  Mr.  Howells  in  his  visit  to  the 
•OHialled  Prisons  of  Ecelino,  and  consid- 
*t  their  reproduction  of  the  Paduan^s 
devices  for  prolonging  the  agonies  of 
Jiis  victims,  creep  with  horror  at^  the 
thoDght  of  the  torture  of  the  water-jar, 
^f  that  by  famine  and  thirst,  or  the 
pangs  of  women  hanged  by  the  wrists 
^11  they  were  dead ;  but  our  own  com- 
mimitics  still  are  putting  culprits  to  a 
Cite  almost  as  agonizing.    We  recognize 
1^  fjMTt  that  bodily  pain  is  one  of  the 
SX^teat  human  evils,  in  our  psans  over 
t^«  discovery  of  anaisthetics ;   yet  we 
<^3Ktent  ourselves,  in  the  fastidious  cities, 
^Hth  hiding  the  gallows  out  of  sight, 
thon^  we  must  and  do  know  that  it 
*«»  week  after  week,  rehearsing  its  an- 
ient cruelties  behind  the  screen. 

The  writer's  own  sensibilities  were  so 
effected  by  this  material  view  of  the 
'^eath-Penalty,  as  first  to  lead  him  to  the 
^.tiestions,  Do  we  realize  how  inhuman 
thia  in  ?    Is  there  an  adequate  necessity 
for  it  ?    By  the  same  process  I  would 
^e  to  reach  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
bringing  him,  through  his  pity  and  re- 
finement, to  consider  whether  we  must 
continue  a  system  against  which  every 
"^tural  instinct  makes  revolt. 


During  the  recent  war,  newspaper 
accounts  of  executions  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  brief  announcements  of  the 
official  facts.  Previous  to  1800,  how- 
ever, no  more  grave  and  painful  matters 
demanded  the  reporter's  attention.  And 
since  1866  we  are  again  supplied  with 
old  full-length  descriptions  of  hangings, 
— written  in  what  may  bo  termed  an 
artistic  and  euphuistic  style,  but  trust- 
worthy in  the  main, — so  that  an  investi- 
gator has  pretty  correct  details  within 
easy  reach.  The  loathly  record  is  set 
continually  before  us,  sought  for  with  an 
appetite  by  the  groundlings,  and  avoid- 
ed with  disgust  or  read  with  shrinking 
curiosity  by  the  more  refined.  The  lat- 
ter are  mainly  resjyonsible  for  the  law, 
and  I  should  like  to  place  certain  details 
of  its  operation  plainly  before  their 
faces.  But  even  the  casual  study  of  the 
encrimsoned  breviary  would  seem  too 
repulsive  and  sacrificial  a  penance  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine.  They  would 
understand  that  the  writer  has  not  been 
delighting  himself  with  congenial  work. 
He  has  no  taste  for  gathering  henbane 
and  deadly  nightshade,  and  has  only 
found  nerve  for  an  exploration  of  the 
darker  places  of  our  remaining  barbar- 
ism, in  the  hope  that  something  he  may 
do  will  hasten,  though  by  never  so  lit- 
tle, the  hour  whan  descriptions  of  hu- 
man agony,  inflicted  by  human  justice, 
shall  be  read  no  more  among  us.  Such 
a  collection  of  piteous  details  could  here 
be  printed  as  would  excite  that  health- 
ful exaltation  of  popular  feeling  which 
would  cry  aloud,  "  These  horrors  shall 
no  longer  be ! "  They  would  mostly 
be  taken  from  our  later  reports  of  exe- 
cutions, because  it  is  well  to  see  what 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  mercy,  through  modem  expedients 
of  civilization,  for  attaining  a  minimum 
of  physical  suflcring.  After  centuries 
of  practice,  this  business  of  hanging 
ought  to  1)0  thoroughly  understood. 
Probablr,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said  of  a  well- 
known  picture,  **  It  is  done  as  well  as 
you  can  do  it."  But  we  do  not  discover 
that  any  great  perfection  has  been 
reached  in  the  department  of  Ilanging 
considered  as  a  Fine  Art. 
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We  should  fall  into  shockingly  staple 
phrases,  were  we  to  dwell  upon  the  pre- 
liminary horrors  of  an  execution.  These 
all  have  to  do  with  the  moral  torture 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  same  is  more 
or  less  inseparable  from  the  infliction 
of  Capital  Punishment  in  any  form.  As 
attendant  upon  hanging,  however,  it  is 
in  its  extreme  degree.  But  our  present 
concern  is  with  the  dreadful,  the  incon- 
ceiyable  physical  agonies  of  men  who 
are  hanged  by  the  neck  till  they  are 
dead,  and  the  Lord  has  mercy  upon 
their  souls. 

The  theory  of  hanging  is,  that  the  neck 
of  the  culprit  should  be  broken  ;  and  it 
is  stated  by  competent  surgical  authori- 
ty that,  if  this  be  done  successfully,  the 
second  cervical  vertebra  is  dislocated,  its 
odontoid  process  rupturing  the  trans- 
verse ligament  of  the  atlas  (the  first 
bone  of  the  neck  which  sustiiins  the 
globe  of  the  head),  and  compressing  the 
spinal  cord  against  the  posterior  arch 
of  the  vertebra.  The  cord  is  here  just 
expanding  into  the  medulla  oblongata, 
wherein  is  situated  the  ganglion  that 
presides  over  respiration.  Its  compres- 
sion stops  respiration  at  once  by  stop- 
ping all  desire  for  it ;  and  death  in  such 
case  would  be  immediate  and  probably 
painless. 

But  in  hanging,  M^ractued^  the  sec- 
ond vertebra  often  is  only  partially  dis- 
located, or  not  affected  at  all,  and  death 
takes  place  either  from  slow  and  painful 
suffocation, — the  victim  getting  just  air 
enough  through  the  half-closed  wind- 
pipe to  prolong  his  struggles, — or  from 
apoplexy  following  the  sudden  cerebral 
congestion  which  is  caused  both  by  the 
suffocation  and  by  the  pressure  of  the 
rope  upon  the  great  veins  of  the  neck. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  from  the 
facts  in  my  possession,  that  in  at  least 
sixty  per  cent,  of  reported  cases,  in  spite 
of  every  precaution,  the  neck  has  not 
been  broken.*  The  sufferers  have  slowly 
and  in  torment  choked  to  death,  fre- 
quently  with    such    hard    breathing. 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Hedico-Lcgal  Soci- 
ety, held  dnoe  this  article  was  prepared.  Dr.  Finncll 
stated  that  he  **  had  carefolly  examined  tlic  corpses 
of  culprits,  but  had  never  of  yet  satisfied  himself 


groans,  and  contortions, 
witnesses  from  the  drej 
will  only  quote  from  re 
two  representative  cases, 
a  few  others,  of  which 
too  harrowing  for  republ 

James  Stephens,  convic 
stantial  evidence,  of  wife- 
still  believed  by  his  spiri 
have  been  innocent),  t 
New  York,  Feb.  3, 1860. 
preparations  were  made 
but  the  hangman  blunc 
phens  was  subjected  to  j 
For  many  minutes  his  1 
was  frightful  to  listen  to. 
of  January,  1866,  Marsch 
were  hanged  at  Pittsburg 
neck  was  not  broken,  and 
ribly  of  strangulation, 
were  terrible  and  long-co 

One  week  afterwards, 
Grinder,  the  confessed  ; 
executed  upon  the  same  \ 
murder  of  her  last  victii 
thers.  She  also  sufferec 
prolonged  agonies.  An 
dent  of  the  death-scene 
several  witnesses:  "Th< 
her  cap  partially  from 
while  hanging  at  the  ha 
miglUy  effort  she  put  up  o 
sruffi/nently  to  draw  it  dotn 
diatorted  featureSy  thus,"  6 
tive  reporter,  "  in  death 
native  modesty  of  woma 
gled  fearfully,  and  twelve 
'before  her  de-ath,'''' 

The  question  whether 
flection,  arifl  mental  hon 
the  physical  contortions  c 
ing  by  strangulation,  is  ff 
such  a  fact  as  this,  and  I 
of  many  who  have  comi 
Examples  are  common  o 
who  have  fastened  a  noc 
neck  and  kicked  away  tl 
neath  their  feet,  but  wl 
tortures  of  strangulatior 
they  had  conceived,  have 

that  death  occurred  in  any  o< 
strangalation,  notwithstanding 
ports  to  tho  contrary."    Dr.  Ohii 
same  opinion. 
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t&ade  desperate  efforts  to  regain  their 
looting. 
Alexander  B.  Wiley,  lianged  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.,  March   21st,  1867;    Hiram 
Coon,  hanged  on  the  following  day,  at 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Jeremiah  O.  Brown,  hanged 
at  "The  Tombs,"  Aug.  9th,  1867;  and 
Sylvester  Quill er,  hanged  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  on  the  ensuing  14tli  of  Novem- 
ber;—all  die<l  in  great  and  prolonged 
agony,  of   strangulation.     The  reports 
of  the  last  case  arc  especially  poignant. 
Tet  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  so  loyal  in 
m^Dtenancc  of  good  old  customs,  has 
achieved  reputation  for  the  consistency 
vith  which  her  murderers  arc  brought 
to  execution.     One  would  suppose  that 
within  her  borders,  at  least,  the  hang- 
num  had  mastered  his  art. 

During  the  year  1868,  a  kind  of  pro- 
fiasional  demoralization  has  affected  the 
Jack  Ketches  of  this  country  and  Eng- 
land.   Whether  surfeited  with  success, 
or  disgusted  with  their  calling.  His  cvi- 
^eai  they  no  longer  practise  hanging 
iritb  that  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to 
details  required  by  the  connoisseurs  of 
this  humanizing  art.    "We,  '*  the  latest 
*eed  of  Time,*'  take  little  vantage  over 
^'^er  generations  in  the  adjustment  of 
^iie  noose,  the  scientific  involution  of 
^JJ^e  knot,  the  adequate  balance  of  the 
weights.    The  record  of  the  past 
r,  in,  fact,  is  not  creditable  to  the 
lent   of   our  own    and   neighboring 
ites.     Even  in  Newgate,  that  vener- 
kle  Academy,  the  hand  of  the  master 
to  have  lost  its  cunning:    the 
it  Calcraft  is  blundering  like  any 
<llow   neophyte    of  our    backwoods 
-"^lool. 
Thomas  "Walsh,  a  boy  of  19,  hanged 
Newark,  N.  J.,  January  2d,  1868; 
Ludwig,  hanged   at  Salisbury, 
—  C,  on  the  26th  of  June ;  John  Ken- 
ly,  hanged  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
th  of  August ;  and  Ilarrison  Young, 
"■ged  at  Warwick  C.  II.,  Va.,  on  the 
"•ih  of  August ; — were  all  slowly  tor- 
to  death.    Tliere  is  no  other  name 
^'^^*"  it    The  accounts  are  fulfand  trust- 
"^•"^^Tthy.    Ludwig's  execution  was  one 
^^  "those  old-fashioned  outdoor  festivals 
^»i.icb  brought  together  a  larger  crowd 


than  ever  attended  a  barbacuc  or  circus 
in  that  region.  He  made  a  desperate 
and  dramatic  fight  for  his  life,  at  the 
last  moment.  In  Young's  case  the  rope 
broke,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  he 
was  strung  up  again  and  more  effi- 
ciently. 

The  following  month  of  8c])teinber 
brought  with  it  those  contending  hor- 
rors still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  Old 
England  and  New  rivalling  each  other 
in  homicidal  punishment  and  prevention 
of  the  crime  of  homicide ;  and  bungling 
work  they  made  of  it — as  all  magnani- 
mous people  bungle  in  the  commission 
of  such  wretched  and  mistaken  deeds ! 
On  the  8th,  the  first  jjrivate  execution 
at  Ijondon  was  carried  to  effect  within 
the  walls  of  Newgate.  Alexander  Mac- 
kay,  aged  only  18  years,  was  hanged  for 
the  murder  of  Mrs.  Grossmith.  The 
London  journals  comment^^d  approving- 
ly upon  the  aspect  of  Newgate,  as  con- 
trasted with  what  it  used  to  l^  when 
executions  were  public.  The  Times  re- 
ported : 

"  There  was  no  uproar,  there  wore  no  bar- 
riers, and,  above  nil,  there  was  no  wultish 
crowd  of  thieves  und  prostitutes  wailin^r  to  see 
n  man  die ;  the  cat-calls«  the  bonnctin^s,  the 
preaching  of  ministers,  whose  every  word  used 
to  be  interrupted  by  obacenity  and  blasphemy, 
the  wild  jumping  dances  to  the  chorns  of '  Oh 
my,  think  I've  got  to  die!'  were  all  absent 
There  was  not  even  a  policeman ;  the  windows 
opposite  the  jail  were  all  untenanted,  and  in 
tlicse  days,  when  people  get  compensation  for 
all  improvemeuts,  it  is  almost  wonderful  that 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  these  houses  have 
not  applied  for  some  indemnity  for  the  loss 
they  BulTer  from  the  criminals  being  hanged  in 
private.  There  is  no  bravado  of  the  scaffold 
now  as  in  the  old  dnvs,  when  a  man  used  to 
ride  to  Tyburn  with  u  nosegay  in  his  breast 
and  stop  to  drink  on  his  way,  or  as,  until  lately, 
when  a  man  would  come  out  on  the  drop  and 
bo  cheered  by  his  '  pals '  and  confederates,  ac- 
cording as  he  bore  himself  bravely.  Death  by 
banging  now  means  a  silent^  terrible  execution, 
where  the  half-dozen  or  dozen  spectators  havo 
the  painful  duty  of  staying  by  until  the  man  is 
hanged  till  he  is  dead.  This  is  almost  uU  that 
bus  to  be  said  about  private  executions.*' 

So  much  for  the  external  improve- 
ment of  affairs.  The  English  are  at  last 
driven,  by  the  advance  of  public  feel- 
ing, to  repress  the  batbatowa  omIOloqit 
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exliibitions  of  Newgate  and  Tyburn. 
This  is  a  gain,  in  that  executions  servo 
less  than  formerly  to  breed  and  teach 
the  very  crimes  they  punish ;  but  the 
opponents  of  the  Death-Penalty  will 
urge  that  they  now,  also,  serve  less  to 
frighten  into  virtue  the  few  ruflSans  who 
are  susceptible  to  impression  by  the  ter- 
rors of  the  scaffold.  Hidden  and  glossed 
over,  they  make  no  interruption  to  the 
carnival  of  vice,  and  are  forgotten  the 
moment  they  are  recorded.  When  our 
British  cousins  are  engaged  in  dirty 
work,  they  desire,  at  least,  the  credit  of 
doing  it  above>board,  and  so  do  not 
wholly  relish  the  new  system.  The 
London  Spectator  says  of  this  affair :  *^  It 
cannot  be  disputed  that  social  order  has 
gained  by  the  abolition  of  public  hang- 
ing, but  choking  a  man  in  a  dark  hole 
is  not  and  never  can  become  an  English 
institution.''    These  are  manly  words. 

When  the  boy  Mackay  was  hanged, 
the  Times  again  reported :  "  His  suffer- 
mgs  were  dreadfuL  How  Mackay  ap- 
peared to  suffer  only  those  who  were 
present  can  tell." 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1868,  Silas 
James  and  Charles  T.  James  were  exe- 
cuted at  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  bar- 
barous murder  of  Joseph  G.  Clark. 
Silas  died  with  little  suffering,  but  of 
the  agonies  of  Charles,  the  younger  and 
least  guilty  of  the  two,  an  eye-witness 
declared : 

*'Eren  whilo  suspended  iVom  the  terrible 
•caffolding,  he  clung  to  life  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  He  struggled,  drew  up  bis  logs  a 
dozen  times  or  more,  and  his  whole  body  shook 
violently,  lahils  every  now  and  then  his  (jrroans 
and  occasional  Innff-drawn  breaths  7/f\>ie  the  sad 
and  painful  sf  illness.  The  scene  was  one  which 
could  hardly  be  tolerated,  except  on  recalling 
the  fearful  crime  of  which  the  men  were 
guilty." 

They  attended  to  such  matters  rough- 
ly, but  more  thoroughly,  upon  our  fron- 
tier, so  long  as  Lynch  was  jury,  judge, 
and  hangman.  Now  that  he  lias  been 
supplanted  by  the  commissioned  officers 
of  civilization,  and  his  triple  function 
subdivided,  the  result  is  not  so  gratify- 
ing from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
Rufus  B.  Anderson  was  executed  in 
Austin,  Nevada,  on  the  80th  of  last  Oc- 


tober, for  the  murder  of  < 
The  newspapers  grimly  enti 
"Another  Civilizing  Gall 
and  from  their  reports  we  h 
rope  broke  twice,  and,  in 
instinctive  attempt  of  the  c 
cue  the  wretched  victim, 
forced  back  by  the  guard, 
son  was  suspended  a  thin 
thoroughly  hanged. 

But  enough,  and  more  tli 
Let  us  drop  the  catalogue 
A  strange  impression  is  ma 
searcher  among  these  noist 
when  he  sees  that  murde 
headed;  that  in  almost  ever 
which  describes  an  executi 
graphic  columns  report  t^ 
fresh  and  atrocious  homicid 

It  may  be  said  that  thesi 
which  the  reader  can  hardly 
recital,  are  partly  obvial 
adoption  of  the  guillotine 
The  polite  Latin  races,  d 
more  advanced  than  we,  i 
teeth  together,  and  resist  ta 
sitiveness  in  the  exercise  < 
customs.  While  there  are  ; 
different  kind  attendant 
other  modes  of  execution,  ^ 
them  unnatural  to  endure 
they  nevertheless  show  oi 
progress  in  European 
Doubtless,  with  new  scien 
edge,  a  painless  mode  of  kil 
discovered, — as  by  an  elect] 
by  the  use  of  some  deadly 
But  the  limitation  and  abol 
Death-Penalty  grow  so  r 
there  is  small  likelihood  of  i 
tion  by  new  forms.  Dur 
mainder  of  its  period  we  shi 
stick  to  the  ancestral  woni 
France  and  Spain  for  any 
provements ;  especially  sine 
serve,  the  first  spontaneous 
people  of  Madrid,  after  the 
ccssful  revolution,  was  to 
masse  to  the  suburbs  and  bu 
fold  of  the  garotte. 
'  Wliat  benefit  accrues  to  tl: 
themselves,  from  the  prosp 
torture  ?  Apparently,  a  ce 
ual   illumination  and   refb 
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serioas, — and  with  the  utmost  reverence 
[or  religion  itself, — ^let  us  say  that  noth- 
ing con  be  more  grotesque  and  rcx)ulsivo 
than  the  pseudo-religious  phase  devel- 
oped under  the  impending  death  and 
the  ministrations  of  the  clerical  acolytes, 
vho,  with  the  executioner  and  the  sur- 
geon, in  their  several  functions,  repre- 
sent the  offices  of  the  Parco)  in  these 
'  fearfol  trilogies.  Qenuine  repentance 
is,  without  doubt,  occasionally  exhibit^ 
ed  by  those  condemned  to  death ;  but 
if  the  majority  of  these  spiritual  mani- 
foUtions  are  well-founded,  then  a  right- 
down  villain's  short  road  to  Paradise  is 
the  peipetration  of  a  brutal  murder ; 
for,  ia  most  cases,  the  more  brutal  the 
murder,  the  greater  the  pious  assurance 
of  the  condemned. 

MiK  Grinder — who  reduced  poisoning 
to  1  science,  and  was  the  Lucrezia  Borgia 
of  Western  low-life, — when  her  sins  had 
finmd  her  out,  went  to  the  gibbet  with 
a  eheerAil  faith  that  her  month  of  peni- 
tence had  atoned  for  her  years  of  re- 
noxBeless  crime.  When  the  sheriff  came 
to  lead  her  to  execution,  and  said,  in 
wply  to  her  first  remark,  *'  Yes,  Mrs. 
Grinder,  the  time  has  come,-^  she  an- 
wered  with  a  chirrup,  "  Yes,  and  Jesus 
H  coming  for  me,  too  I  *'  She  acknowl- 
edged her  guilt,  but  smiled  confidently 
to  the  last.  Albert  Starkweather,  a 
wretch  who  slaughtered  his  mother  and 
sister  with  an  axe,  and  was  hanged  at 
fitrtford,  August  17th,  stated  by  proxy 
on  the  scafibld  that  he  died  **  in  charity 
lith  all  men,  and  with  a  strong  faith  in 
Jenu  Christ,  believing  he  should  soon 
■w  Him  in  the  spirit."  Joseph  "Wil- 
liams was  still  more  content  with  his 
urangement^  for  the  coming  life.  This 
ignorant  negro  was  hanged  at  New 
Bnmswick,  N.  J.,  July  6tli,  1867,  for 
^  murder  of  John  Reddick.  In  his 
speech  to  the  crowd  around  the  gal- 
lows, he  said  :  "  To-day  is  my  last  clay, 
^^n  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  I  shfdl 
•e®  Jeros.  If  you  want  to  see  me  again, 
you  must  come*  to  Jesus  I "  This  fel- 
low died  easily,  and  after  his  short 
■^f^iggle  was  over,  men,  women,  and 
^drcn,  with  true  Now  Jersey  amateur- 
8^P»  marched  in  procession  under  the 


gallows  and  inspected  the  corpse.  As  a 
rule,  the  more  ignorant  and  dull  of  per- 
ception the  criminal,  the  more  readily 
has  his  fancy  responded  to  the  manipu- 
lations of  his  spiritual  comforters.  Quil- 
ler,  the  negro  lianged  at  Elizabeth,  de- 
clared, "  I  am  ready  to  go  to  my  Re- 
deemer; ♦  ♦  ♦  I  leave  this  testimony 
behind,  that  I  am  going  to  my«Father^s 
house."  John  Kennedy  confessed  his 
guilt,  and  hoped  that  all  who  heard  him 
would  "  die  as  happily  "  as  he  should. 
But  occasionally  a  murderer  has  shown 
himself  vindictive  or  resolute  to  the 
last:  B.  F.  Harden,  for  example,  who 
was  hanged  at  Tazewell  C.  H.,  Va.,  June 
28th,  1807.  At  this  public  execution, 
before  the  largest  crowd  ever  assembled 
in  the  county,  the  consistent  villain, 
when  entreated  by  the  minister  to  pray, 
avowed  that  he  **  could  not  forgive  his 
enemies,  would  not  ask  forgiveness, 
would  die  and  go  to  eternal  torment ! " 
Samuel  Mills,  executed  at  Haverhill,  N. 
H.,  May  6th,  1868,  confessed  his  crime 
and  congratulated  himself  upon  his  re- 
pentance and  his  pluck :  "  Samuel  Mills," 
he  said,  ^  is  guilty.  My  peace  is  made 
with  God.  I  have  showed  myself  like 
a  man,  and  I  mean  to  die  like  a  man. 
Gentlemen,  tell  folks  around  that  Sam- 
my ]VIiIls  died  like  a  man^  and  that  he  is 
guilty  of  his  crime." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  those  under 
death-sentence  should  be  opj^osocl  to 
Capital  Punishment;  but  in  spite  of 
Squire  McFingaPs  adage,  "No  roguo 
e'er  felt  the  halter  draw,"  etc.,  U-t  me 
print  a  few  sentiments  from  the  lips  of 
culprits  who,  within  a  moment  of  death, 
seemed  as  much  impressed  with  the  ir- 
rationality of  their  taking-ofl',  as  with 
the  inconvenience  to  which  themselves 
were  subjected.  G.  W.  Winnemore, 
hanged  at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  29th, 
1807,  said :  "  I  hope  this  will  be  the 
last  case  of  this  kind ;  the  last  time  that 
a  man  will  be  hung  in  this  way  on  such 
a  scafibld  1 "  John  AV.  Hughes,  a  m-in 
of  considerable  education,  was  hanged 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  10th,  1806,  for 
the  murder  of  Tamzen  Parsons,  whom 
he  had  bigamously  married.  He  made 
a  remarkable  speech  upon  the  ^^^q\^^ 
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from  which  the  following  passage  is 
taken: 

"  If  the  people  of  Bedford  had  taken  my  life 
at  the  time  I  committed  the  awful  deed,  I  would 
have  said,  *  that  is  Nature's  law,  and  come  from 
the  heart ; '  but  now,  after  six  months  of  pre- 
paration and  deliberation  on  the  matter  by 
those  in  ofncial  position,  I  say — they  murder, 
they  murder !  Gentlemen,  what  is  the  advan- 
tage to  society  to  take  my  life  or  any  other 
man's,  in  comparison  to  employing  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  some  useful  employment? 
If  John  W.  Hughes  has  any  ability  for  any 
thing,  then  keep  him  in  confinement  and  cm- 
ploy  him  in  useful  labor  and  make  a  good  man 
of  him,  and  turn  him  out  reformed,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  atone  for  all  the  evil  he 
may  have  done  society.  Did  I  remember  this 
penalty  in  that  wild  fit  of  drunkenness  ?  No,  I 
don't  remember  the  murder  to  this  time." 

Mrs.  Bilansky,  executed  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Mar.  23d,  1860,  for  poisoning  her 
husband,  protested  her  innocence,  and 
said :  "  I  die  prepared  to  meet  my  God ! " 
Then,  with  a  woman^s  spirit  and  aptness 
for  the  argumentum  ad  hominum^  she 
turned  to  the  sherifEJ  and  said:    "Dr. 
Miller !  how  can  you  stain  your  hands 
by  putting  that  rope  around  my  neck  ? " 
Now  I  call  that  a  peitinent  question, 
though  it  came  from  an  impeachable 
source.     It  is  just  the  question  which 
thoughtful  and  advanced  minds,  in  this 
year  of  grace,  are  putting  to  every  one 
oflScially  concerned  in  the  taking  of  hu- 
man life,  from  the  hangman  up  to  the 
Honorable  House.     **  What  kind  of  a 
fellow  are  you,  Master  Ketch,  who,  for 
a  matter  of  ten  or  twenty  dollars,  hide 
like  a  rat  in  your  hole,  and  cut  the  last 
thread  which  holds  Death  back  from  a 
l)in  ioncd  fellow-being  ? "  Yes,  now,  how 
can  you  too,  ^Ir.  Sheriff,  stain  your  re- 
luctant   hands?      How   can   you,  Mr. 
Governor,  sign  the  warrant  under  which 
the  Sheriff  makes  bold  to  slay  his  pris- 
oner ?    How  can  you.  Your  Honor,  pro- 
nounce the  dreadful   sentence?     And 
how,  I  say,  can  you.  Representatives  of 
humanity,    in   Legislature    assembled, 
permit  the  code  of  blood  longer  to  stand 
written  upon  the  statute-books  of  your 
Commonwealth?     For,  after  all,  it  is 
with  yourselves,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, that  the  ultimate  responsibility 
rests. 


People  are  willing  to  do  th( 
vicariously,  or  without  direct  p 
of  their  deeds.  Every  one 
connected  with  the  executio] 
condemned,  forms  part  of  a  le 
which  does  not  falsify  the  pro 
corporations  have  no  souls.  6 
our  day  purchase  a  hangman 
no  longer  compelled  to  sit  upo 
tim^s  neck,  or  to  pull  at  hi$  1 
his  doom  may  be  speedy  and 
They  now  have  only  to  give  ! 
set  foot  upon  a  spring,  and  1 
justified.  But  such  evasions 
enough,  and  thereafter  many 
must  feel  that  the  hand  whid 
to  his  neighbor  has  a  stain  vs^ 
"all  great  Neptune's  ocean 
wash  away. 

Among  liberal  churchmen,  1 
now  estal)lishcd  that  wherevei 
cannot  stand  the  tests  of  Chris 
tice  an  d  o  f  our  latest  research  ac 
enment,  its  ritual  must  be  void 
idea  as  punishment  for  the  sal 
ishment  has  been  tolerated  iii 
or  America  within  the  last 
years.  The  only  question  is 
society  is  better  protected  by 
tcnance  of  the  Death-Penalty 
point  we  can  examine  the  rcc< 
unnecessary  to  visit  Europe  ai 
for  example,  the  system  of 
where  no  criminals  have  beer 
since  the  promul,a:ation  of  the 
ian  Code  (under  Leopold  I.,  so 
Theresa,  and  founder  of  the 
Dynasty),  and  where  there  h 
been  less  vice  and  crime  thj 
other  portion  of  Southern  Ital; 
our  own  country  the  abolition 
Punishment  lias  been  so  fairly 
it  is  impossible  to  gainsiiy  the 

So  long  ago  as  1844,  th( 
Maine,  with  that  freshness  c 
and  action  which  diptinguisl 
commonwealth,  ventured  upoi 
ent  restriction  of  her  Death- 
under  which  a  convicted  mt 
only  be  executed  after  the 
year  from  the  date  of  his  ser 
then  only  up(m  a  warrant  iss 
Governor  at  the  latter* s  optioi 
years  afterwards,  in  1860,  tl 
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temporarily  adopted  by  the  Empire 
During  those  sixteen  years,  but 
murders  had  been  committed  within 
State  of  Main?,  and  the  average  of 
dcfitdly  assaults  had  not  at  all  increased. 
Bere  progress  made  a  long  halt  in 
N'e'W  England.     One  would  expect  the 
influence  of  Maine's  example  to  affect 
tlie  New  England  sisterhood,  or  that  a 
s^ill  greater  advance  would  be  made  by 
ttie  Pine-Tree  State  herself.     But  the 
reform  took  a  leap  over  land  and  water, 
&xi<l  Michigan, — which  then,  more  than 
any  Western  State,  had  a  likeness  to 
Itl&ine  in  climate,  interests,  and  popu- 
lation,— was  the  next  to  feel  its  wis- 
dozxL    In  1846,  Capital  Punishment  was 
^uconditionally  abolished  in  Michigan. 
In  letter  after  letter,  her  Secretaries  of 
State  have  averred  that  there  has  result- 
ed,   no  apparent  increase  of  desperate 
crinoe.    One  wrote  that  "  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  assemble  a  Legis- 
lattire  that  "would  take  the  responsibility 
of     restoring  the    gallows."      Partisan 
efiEbrts  have  been  made  to  restore  the 
^Id   law,  but  they  have  always  failed. 
^or  22  years  Michigan  has  refused  to 
*^lce  the  livc's  of  her  criminals,  and  the 
^^isting  code  has  given  satisfaction  to 
^^ourL<»,  lawyers,  and  the  people. 

Hhode  Island,  after  five  more  years, 
***llowed  Michigan,  repealing  her  Death- 
-^^enalty  in  1851,  and  has  executed  no 
'^^nainal  since  that  date.  In  1859,  her 
^^orctary  of  State  testified  that  there 
been  no  increase  in  the  relative 
ige  of  deadly  crime. 
^Visconsin  came  next,  abolishing  Cap- 
Punishment  in  1853.  Marvin  H. 
*Vce,  of  Eagle,  Wisconsin,  was  that 
a  member  of  her  State  Senate,  and 
^^  '^as  due  to  his  ability  and  zeal  that 
^^  l>ill  rescissory  was  carried  through, 
xxiade  it  his  especial  business,  and  it 


passed  after  a  prolonged   battle. 
^or  15  years,"  he  says  in  a  letter  now 
*^efbre  me,  "Wisconsin  has  refused  to 
^^niah  the  crime  of  murder  by  imitating 
^^•^'     In  1866,  however,  so  strong  was 
^^e  indignation  of  the  patriotic  West  at 
*^o  treason  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
^^i^ederates,  that  many  Wisconsin  sen- 
ators and   representatives  frankly  de- 


clared themselves  willing  to  restore 
Capital  Punishment  in  that  State,  for 
the  puq)ose  of  manufacturing  a  public 
sentiment  that  would  look  to  the  hang- 
ing of  the  rebel  chiefs.  The  effort  to 
restore  was  made  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  body  was  equally  divided.  The 
opponents  of  Capital  Punishment,  led 
by  Mr.  Bovee,  who  was  speedily  upon 
the  field,  delayed  the  Senate  bill  by  par- 
liamentary tactics,  introduced  a  "  decoy- 
bill  "  in  the  House,  and  killed  the  latter 
measure  by  18  majority.  In  face  of 
such  action  by  the  House,  the  Senate 
tabled  its  own  bill,  and  that  was  the 
last  heard  of  the  matter. 

In  his  original  campaign  of  1853,  Mr. 
Bovee  became  so  infused  with  the  spirit 
of  this  reform,  that  he  has  since  made 
it  the  mission  of  his  life,  visiting  differ- 
ent States,  and  trying  to  bring  one  after 
another  to  the  point  reached  by  his 
own.  He  was  prominent  in  the  move- 
ment of  1860,  which  temporarily  modi- 
fied the  law  in  the  great  State  of  New 
York.  The  effort  was  ably  managed  in 
the  Assembly  by  Messrs.  Van  Horn, 
Powell,  and  others;  The  first-named 
gentleman  made  a  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  the  subject  was  referred, 
urging  the  following  poiut*i  with  great 
clearness  and  force :  "  1.  That  it  is  a  ^ 
fallacy  to  attempt  to  susfciin  the  Death- 
Penalty  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible ; 
2.  That  the  fear  of  the  gallows  does  not 
diminish  the  crime  of  murder,  while 
the  hanging  of  men  by  the  State  tends 
to  lessen  regard  for  the  sacredness  of 
human  life;  8.  That  the  abolition  of 
the  Death-Penalty  has  been  attended 
with  good  results  and  a  clear  diminu- 
tion of  crime  in  all  times  x^ast,  in  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World,  as  well  as 
in  our  own  country  and  our  own  day." 
The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
State  of  New  York  presented  an  earnest 
memorial  to  the  Legislature,  covering 
the  same  points,  and  avowing  their 
"  belief  that  human  life  is  inviolable, 
and  that  all  laws  which  require  its  sacri- 
fice as  a  penalty  for  crime  arc  contrary 
to  the  Gosx)eI,  and  that  they  have  ever 
failed  to  give  protection  against  vio- 
lence."   Mr.  Van  Horn's  b\W  loi  \.cAa\ 
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abolition  reached  a  third  reading.  It 
had  four  sections :  "1.  Abolishing  the 
Death-Penalty ;  a.  Substituting  impris- 
onment for  life ;  3.  Pronouncing  tlie 
convict  morally  dead  as  to  property, 
matrimony,  and  all  civil  rights;  4. 
Modifying  the  law  of  bail."  It  was, 
however,  found  that  this  measure  could 
not  be  carried  through  both  Ilouses, 
and  Mr.  PowelPs  bill,  substituting  the 
Maine  statute  of  1844,  became  a  law  in 
April;  1860,  and  of  itself  practically 
abolished  hanging.  It  produced,  never- 
theless, the  usual  evils  of  a  half-way 
measure,  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  State  at  large.  So  much  trouble 
arose  as  to  its  construction,  and  with 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  pending 
cases,  that  all  parties  became  disgusted, 
and  the  ensuing  Legislature,  after  the 
expiration  of  precisely  one  year,  restored 
the  old  statute,  and  the  latter  is  still  in 
force — with  what  efficacy  we  shall  short- 
ly observe. 

In  1867,  we  find  Mr.  Bovee  cooperat- 
ing with  the  opponents  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment in  Illinois,  and  a  compromise 
bill  was  carried  through  the  Legislature 
of  that  State,  refusing  to  inflict  the  pen- 
alty of  dcatli  without  the  entire  concur- 
rence of  a  jury.  No  executions  have  as 
yet  taken  place  under  the  new  law.  In 
Minnesota,  a  similar  law  was  enacted 
last  Spring,  and,  as  Mr.  Bovee  triumph- 
antly writes,  "  The  power  of  the  gibbet 
is  broken  in  the  North-West." 
/  In  the  city  of  New  York,  at  present, 
hardly  one  murderer  in  ten  is  brought 
to  final  conviction  and  execution.  Her 
more  notorious  judges,  placed  in  office 
by  the  votes  of  the  very  class  who  most 
frequently  outrage  the  laws,  are  bound 
to  give  every  possible  immunity  to  their 
constituents ;  and  among  upright  jury- 
men and  justices  there  is  so  strong  a 
repugnance  to  taking  human  life,  that 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  prisoner  is  doubly 
reckoned,  and  all  sorts  of  appeals  and 
stays  of  proceeding  are  liberally  al- 
lowed. The  result,  I  say,  is  that  the 
large  majority  of  capital  offenders  escape 
not  only  the  gallows,  but  any  punish- 
ment tending  to  social  protection  and 
their  own  reform.    A  renewed  effort  is 


making,  this  winter,  at  Albi 
total  abolition  of  the  Dec 
The  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  5 
years  a  consistent  advocate  o 
says,  in  a  recent  issue  of  I 
"  We  are  confident  that  p: 
wiU  place  the  gallows  in  < 
countries  along  with  the  rac 
the  thumb-screw,  and  other 
medisBval  barbarism."  Let 
State  put  herself  by  the  sid 
gan  in  this  reform,  and  with 
thereafter  the  gallows  will  1 
from  every  State  in  the  Unic 
cepting  Delaware,  in  whose  • 
the  pillory  and  the  whippin 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  ] 
1  And  now  to  sum  up  the 
tions  with  which  I  have  si 
this  protest  against  the  judi 
of  human  life.  What  ever 
culture  and  feeling  recoils  i 
be  right  in  itself.  Because  1 
of  Capital  Punishment  is  re 
cept  to  the  morbid  curiosity 
degraded ;  because  it  is  hon 
ural,  a  tortiu^,  and  a  wastt 
life,  it  must  be  not  only  evil  i 
demoralizing  in  its  reflex  8 
ence.  Oppose  it,  and  the  crj 
Bcntimentalism "  is  often  ra 
writer  is  no  sentimentalist 
subject.  Convince  him  thi 
executions  are  necessary  to 
tion  of  society,  and  he  woul 
them  as  readily  as  he  wouW 
the  spot  a  ruffian  who  soug 
or  his  neighbor's  life :  but 
that  aft<jr  the  repeal  of  the 
alty  violent  crime  is  not  inc 
the  contrary,  it  decreases  as  * 
in  the  education  and  amelior 
ignorant  and  poor. 

The  stand  recently  taken 
nent    thinker, — who   suppoi 
Punishment  as  being  a  less 
alty  than  the  vicious  imag 
because  their  unwarrantable 
death  renders  it  the  best  pi 
— has  little  bearing  upon  1 
from  our  point  of  view.    The 
cerns  the  condemners,  and  b 
demned.     After  his  period 
be  it  long  or  short,  is  over, 
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"  ho  hath  finished ; 
him  there  is  no  longer  any  futnro 


off  u  ho,  shore  desiro  and  fear ; 
2Co  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 
Ol*  the  uniteady  planets." 

^^hat  of  UB,  his  executioners  ?  Can 
80ciel'7  afford  to  be  engaged  in  such 
desperate  work  ?  Are  we  not  laboring 
a  ruthless  and  inherited  delusion, 


— that  of  the  Thugs  or  Parsees,  or  of 
any  people  who  have  done  inhuman  and 
execrable  deeds  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  fulfilling  a  sacred  law  ?  The  dark- 
est shadows  along  the  path  of  history 
are  those  where  mankind  has  deliberate- 
ly outraged  its  own  instincts,  and  com- 
mitted great  sins  against  humanity,  from 
a  dreary,  misguided  sense  of  obligationsi 
human  or  divine. 


>♦• 


LOVE  CANCELS  ALL. 


LoYE,  my  mind  can  image  thee 

As  thou  wast  so  long  ago, 
With  thy  face  upturned  to  me, 

While  I,  angered,  chid  thee  so. 

Cause  had  I  for  chiding,  too ; 

Thou  hadst  hurt  my  love  and  pride, 
And  no  more  than  children  do 

I  my  injured  heart  could  hide. 

With  no  words  didst  thou  refute, 
Ah  I  thou  eouldst  not  that,  I  fear ; 

But  was  ever  face  so  mute. 
Writ  with  "  nays  "  so  full  and  clear  ? 

Face  so  still,  so  very  white, 
Bet  with  heavy  curves  of  hair, 

Dark,  dark  hair,  and  eyes  of  night, 
But  starry,  searching  everywhere. 

Still  preserving  friendship's  form 
Did  our  hands  meet,  taking  leave ; 

Love  can  chill  as  "well  as  warm, — 
Was  it  love,  may  I  believe, 

Made  the  fingers  touching  mine 

Icy,  icy,  icy  cold  ? 
If  so,  then,  love,  I  am  thine. 

Even  as  I  was  of  old. 

Though  in  error,  was  it  love 

Wrote  the  look  that  pierced  me  so  ? 
Then  we'll  meet  and  pardon  prove. 

E'er  the  roses  cease  to  blow  ! 
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Ruins  to-day  mark  the  seat  of  old  Rome^s 
wonderful  power;  and  such  ruins!  Read 
about  them,  talk  of  them  much  as  one  may, 
tlicy  must  be  seen  to  be  comprehended ;  in- 
deed, seeing  is  hardly  enough';  they  must  be 
studied,  and  studied  and  gazed  upon  time 
after  time,  till,  as  in  experiments  in  chemis- 
try, or  discoveries  in  astronomy,  light  breaks 
upon  the  gazer,  and  their  immensity  is  real- 
ized, comprehended,  appreciated. 

Here  is  the  Coliseum.  Many  of  our  New 
York  dwelling-houses  are  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  average,  perhaps,  forty  feet  lu  depth. 
Three  hundred  such  houses,  witli  alleys  be- . 
twcen,  could  stand  on  the  ground  covered  by 
the  ruins  of  the  great  amphitheatre.  Place 
three  of  your  four-story  houses  on  top  of  each 
other,  and  the  roof  of  the  topmost  one  would 
not  be  higher  from  the  ground  tlian  is  the  top 
of  the  outer  wall  of  this  pile,  that  has  been 
laughing  at  Time  for  eighteen  centuries. 
Close  I  acking  and  hard  squeezing  will  put 
about  four  thousand  people  into  the  great 
hall  of  Cooper  Institute,  if  all  the  aisles  and 
lobbies  are  filled.  More  than  twenty  times 
four  thousand  persons  could  be  seated  in  the 
Coliseum.  Great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  it 
as  it  is ;  for  an  old  superstition  proclaims  the 
downfall  of  Rome  with  the  downfall  of  the 
Coliseum.  Our  first  visit  to  it  was  on  a  bright 
day ;  and  as  we  roamed  about  its  six  acres  of 
walls  and  arches,  the  birds  were  singing  mer- 
rily in  the  warm  sunshine,  seeming  to  bid  us 
of  tlie  New  World  welcome.  Our  next  visit 
was  by  moonlight ;  and  as  we  passed  along 
the  corridors,  and  under  the  firm  old  arches, 
torch  in  hand,  the  owls,  whose  premises  were 
thus  rudely  invaded,  hoarsely  screeched  their 
orders  for  our  departure;  and  as  the  pale 
light  of  the  moon  shone  on  the  crumbling 
scats,  it  seemed  as  if  the  shadowy  forms  of 
those  who  once  filled  them  were  again  in 
their  places.  And  as  we  emerged  beyond 
the  outer  wall,  the  far-off  hooting  of  the  an- 
gry owls  sounded  like  the  dying  groans  of  a 
gladiator,  who  had  fought  his  last  battle  in 
the  old  arena. 

The  Forum,  with  its  broken  columns,  the 
Pantheon,  obeliaks,  CsBBoreia  palaces,  baths, 
pa^  tonplei,  the  tomb-lined  Appian  Way, 
tt»  «&  wondiiftiL    So  ore  the  Catacombs, 

of  the  old  Aqneduots ;  and 


very  remarkable  are  the  great  detochi 
cs  of  cemented  brick-work  seen  outf 
walls  of  the  city,  standing  all  alone,  h 
of  yards  from  any  building  or  arch  < 
ture  of  any  kind,  looking  as  if  they  h 
broken  from  some  great  temple-wall, 
huge  buildings,  larger  and  greater  t! 
now  known,  resembling,  as  they  h 
from  the  smooth  plain,  enormoui 
towers,  grass-wreathed  and  bush-cron 

Old  Rome,  the  city  of  the  childrei 
she-wolfs  sucklings,  contains  more  < 
children's  work  than  I  can  describe 
even  than  I  have  time  to  see. 

Let  old  Rome  sleep.  What  of  th 
of  to-day? 

Churches;  churches  once  pagan  t 
churches  never  entered  by  pagai 
churches  rough  and  ugly  without,  I 
and  gorgeous  within;  churches  foi 
churches  for  worship;  churches  tha 
their  ages  by  centuries ;  churches  of  i 
tury,  and  of  each  century  down,  dc 
etoii-s  of  Time,  almost  to  the  first  stef 
by  Christianity  on  old  Tinie%  endle 
case ;  churches  of  the  pigmy  age,  and 
es  of  the  time  of  giants;  charchej 
ground,  and  churches  so  far  above 
that  their  great  domes  kiss  the  cloi 
greet  the  rising  sun  long  before  Bleej 
tecs  know  of  his  coming ;  churches  col 
and  gloomy ;  churches  warm,  light,  an 
ful ;  churches  guarded  by  dead  apos' 
saints  in  marble,  and  churches  wat< 
living  cripples  and  beggars  in  rags ;  c 
from  whose  walls  early  Christians  wcr 
by  their  pagan  builders  ;  churches 
whose  walls  later  Christians  cannot  v 
churches  here,  churches  there,  evex 
Of  these,  and  such  as  these,  is  ♦he  I 
to-dav. 

Students — embryo  priests— in  whi 
dents  in  black,  students  in  blue,  Btu( 
purple,  students  in  scarlet,  march 
down  its  streets,  in  pairs,  in  dozens,  ir 
in  hundreds;  monks,  priests,  bishop 
bishops,  cardinals,  Pope.  Pope  in  c 
men's  shoulders ;  cardinals  in  scarlet-1 
coaches,  and  cardinals  on  foot  in 
cloaks — ^thcir  hands  kissed  by  the  p 
each  one  followed  by  two  serving 
cocked  hats  and  knee-breeches ;  arcl 
and  bishops  in  plain  coaches,  and 
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coocj^Xjtcs  ;  priests  Bingic,  and  priests  in  couples, 

dox^^'K'^S  scores;  monks  in  cowl,  hood,  rope- 

gird-XcT'd,  and  sandle-sbod;  fat  monks  and  lean 

ooe^    «    thirty  nionks,  and  monks  not  clean; 

old     fTkriests,  snuff-taking,  sedate,  hobbling  on 

irca.Vw    legs,  gmy-haired,  and  agc-beiit ;  young 

pries  Cd  smoking,  chatting,  laughing,  strong- 

lirnhx*  <1   and  upright  of  carriage  ;   all — stu- 

denfc^B-*  monks,  priests,  bishops,  archbishops, 

Gudiizsals,  Popo — all  moving  up  and  down,  in 

tod     out,  as  busily  and  earnestly  as  if  tho 

giea.t,     world  could  not  exist  Tivithout  them. 

Of  t,l&cse,  and  such  as  these,  is  tho  Rome  of 

Foirmal  ceremony,  and  ceremonious  for- 

mtli  t;  jk' ;  ceremonials  for  plain  dress,  and  cer- 

cmoui^ls  for  state  dress;   pomp,  etiquette, 

pgon.iitd,  shows,  processions,  feast-days  and 

{ai^^-<Jays,  liigli-days  and  holida3r8,  carnivals, 

daiin tings,  masses,  robes  rich  and  robes  plain, 

bceiis^,  crucifixes  and  crucifixions  in  marble 

isd  on  canvas ;  music,  music  of  instruments ; 

mo&ic  of  men,  and  music  of  human  beings 

Lttiber  men  or  women ;  music  that  transports 

the  listener  from  cailh  to  heaven,  music  that 

\nds  the  listener  **  depart "  to  the  realms  of 

voe;  superstitious  awe  and  awful  supcrsti- 

tioa;  reverence;   piety,  genuine   and  ficti- 

tiona;  veneration;  papal  blessings  on  things 

snimate  and  inanimate ;  anathemas ;  allocu- 

tioQs-papal,  and  papal  bulls ;  propagandists, 

pilgnma,  missionaries ;  respect  for  authority, 

ttd  restlessness  under  authority;  pride  of 

antiqaity ;  belief  in  miracles ;  faith  in  saintly 

intercessions ;  appeals  to  the  Virgin  Mother 

^God;  penances,  tributes ;  burning  caudles, 

ud  candles  blessed  for  burning ;  vows,  veil- 

^*luQgs,  and    veil-wcarlngs ;    bead-tellings ; 

worshippings;  miracle-working  images,  and 

inuges  made  by  miracles ; — the  participants 

^  all  which  are  mixed  and  mixing,  moved 

^  moving,  waiting,  hoping,  praying,  fear- 

^  inarching,   working,   idling,    believing, 

^'O^ting,  trusting.    All,  all  passing  up  and 

^^^^n  lifers  highway,  to  paradi.se  or  purga- 

^^-     Of  these,  and  such  as  these,  is  the 

*^n»e  of  to-day. 

^  a  hill  overlooking  the  city  is  a  small 

T***P'c  on  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  was  cru- 

T**^!  head  downward.    In  this  temple  is  a 

^^  ^ell,  from  which  sand,  or  earth,  is  taken, 

.^  Sivcn  in  homoeopathic  portions  to  all 

**  ^msxi  it.    I  can  show  a  spoonful  of  it. 

^^^*   constant  dropping  wears  a  stone,  so 

7***t«.Hfc  dipping  out  of  this  weU  exhausts 

|t      **^t*ply;  and  replenishing  must  follow,  or 

^  *^*Xiple  would  be  undermuied.    Xo  mat- 

*    ^^nd  taken  from  under  the  temple  to- 


day, is  taken  from  the  spot  on  which  the 
sturdy  old  Apostle  died. 

Under  a  church  of  the  Capuchin  monks  is 
-  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  in  which  are  tho 
bones  of  six  thousand  Brothers  of  that  order, 
arranged  in  an  artistic  manner  on  shelves,  in 
festoons,  in  wreaths,  in  chandeliers,  in  flower- 
baskets,  in  vases,  in  balances ;  and,  to  add  to 
the  beauties  of  the  scene,  dozens  of  skeletons, 
clothed  in  the  cowl  and  hood  worn  by  tho 
order,  sit  or  recline  gracefully  on  the  shelves, 
with  bones  for  beds,  bones  for  pillows,  bones 
for  reflection,  bones  facing  their  eyeless  sock- 
ets, bones  under  and  over  their  grinning  jaws, 
bones  for  their  skeleton  fingers  to  grasp — 
bones,  bones,  nothing  but  bones,  under  them, 
and  over  them,  and  all  around  them;  aid 
there  they  ait,  waiting  for  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  that  shall  wake  them  to  life  again. 
Of  these,  and  such  as  these,  is  the  Rome  of 
to-day. 

In  a  dark,  stone-walled  and  stone-roofed 
dungeon  under  an  old  church — a  dungeon 
from  which  mortal  man  never  escaped;  a 
dungeon  in  which  many  a  brave  old  Roman 
was  starved  and  murdered ;  a  dungeon  that 
mokes  the  visitor  sigh  for  ur  and  light — is  a 
stone  pilkr  to  which  St.  Peter  was  chained. 
In  front  of  this,  and  but  a  few  feet  from  it, 
is  a  spring  of  water  which  miraculously  gush- 
ed forth  to  enable  the  imprisoned  Apostle  to 
baptize  the  jailer,  whom  his  prayers  and 
preac'.iing  had  converted  from  Paganism  to 
Christianity.     That  spring  is  not  yet  dry. 

Some  three  hundred  years  have  conic  and 
gone  since  an  old  man,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  more  than  **  threescore  years  and 
ten,''  vexed  at  hearing  tho  Romans  of  that 
time  boast  of  the  old  Pantheon  as  a  thing  of 
wonder,  told  them  he  would  build  a  church 
so  large  that  he  could  put  a  Pantheon  on  its 
top,  which  should  be  so  high  from  the  ground, 
that  its  lowest  stone  should  bo  higher  than  the 
highest  of  the  Pantheon ;  and,  to-day,  Ange- 
lo's  dome,  on  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter's, 
tells  the  world  how  well  the  old  man  kept  his 
wo.d — tells  of  a  higher  and  greater  faith  than 
men  had  learned  when  the  old  Pantheon  was 
new ;  and  now  the  mighty  structure,  crowned 
by  the  Pantheon  of  tho  Christian,  stands,  with 
its  walls  Po  thick,  and  tho  space  they  enclose 
so  great,  that  the  temperature  within  never 
varies; — symbolical  of  the  universality  and 
equalizing  influence  of  tho  faith  it  teaches,  a 
great  monument  of  a  great  man's  genius  to 
the  €ireat  Father. 

As  there  was  but  one  St.  Peter  among  the 
apostles,  so  there  la  but  otlq  ^\.  l^^Xjec"^ 
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amongst  the  world*8  churches.  Since  the 
late  political  troubles  of  the  papacy,  no  vis- 
itor is  allowed  in  the  dome,  for  fear — so  it  is 
said — ^that  some  revolutionist  may  place  the 
flag  of  Italy  on  its  top.  Neither  are  visitors 
allowed  in  the  crypt,  for  fear — so  it  is  said — 
that  some  revolutionist  may  blow  up  the 
church. 

The  Vatican  is  known  as  the  residence  of 
the  Pope.  True,  the  holy  father  occupies  a 
few  of  its  forty-five  hundred  rooms — and  only 
a  few.  Many  of  the  remainder  arc  used  for 
public  purposes ;  but  the  great  feature  of  the 
Vatican — that  which  makes  it  famous  the 
world  over — is  its  immense  collection  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  its  great  library,  wonderful 
paintings,  and  unrivalled  museum.  Of  these, 
and  such  as  these,  is  the  Rome  of  to-day. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Peter^s  there  is  a  large 
bronze  statue  of  that  Saint  sitting  in  a  marble 
chair.  His  right  foot  extends  out  to  tlic  edge 
of  the  base  on  which  it  rests.  Devotees  have 
kissed  this  foot,  and  pressed  their  foreheads 
on  it  80  nmch,  that  the  great  toe  is  worn 
away  ahnost  to  the  first  Jomt  To  one  un- 
used to  such  things,  it  seems  strange  to  see 
old  men,  whose  backs  are  so  bent  with  age 
that  they  can  barely  get  their  lips  and  fore- 
heads high  enough  to  reach  the  saint's  toe, 
come  tremblingly  up,  cane  in  hand,  take  their 
coat-slcevcs  to  wipe  off  whatever  the  last 
worshipper  may  have  left  on  the  foot,  and, 
with  an  effort,  raise  their  tottering  old  heads 
up,  and  reverently  kiss  the  toe,  and  tenderly 
lay  their  wrinkled  foreheads  on  it. 

Strange  is  it  to  us  of  Protestant  America 
to  see  mothers  lead  their  little  ones  up  to  the 
place  where  the  bronze  figure  sits,  kiss  and 
press  the  toe  themselves,  and  then  touch  the 
sinless  lips  of  childhood  to  the  cold  metal — 
honest  homage  of  honest  hearts.  Strange  to 
us,  who  think  we  worship  ideas,  and  pay  but 
little  heed  to  the  physical  types  thereof,  is  it 
to  see  stalwart  soldiers,  booted  and  spurred, 
with  their  swords  clattering  over  the  marble 
floor,  march  up  to  the  old  saint's  statue,  cross 
themselves,  kneel  on  the  hard,  cold  marble, 
repeat  their  prayers,  rise  up  and  kiss  the  foot 
as  lovingly  as  ever  youth  kissed  maiden. 

In  another  church  arc  the  chains  with  which 
St.  Peter  was  bound  in  Jerusalem.  They  are 
shown  only  on  special  occasions,  and  as  we 
happened  to  visit  the  church  at  the  right  time, 
we  were  favored  with  a  sight  of  them.  They 
are  looked  upon  with  gnuit  xeverence  by  the 
people ;  and  as  the  officiating  priest  presents 
the  loosened  end  to  them,  the  other  end  being 
Astened  In  a  bronze  tabernacle,  all— men. 


women,  soldiers,  priests,  students, 
all  press  forward  to  kiss  the  rusty 
had  once  bound  the  body  of  t1 
Saint 

I  have  but  little  futh  in  forms 
monies;  don't  think  tlie  kissing 
toes,  or  fleshly  ones,  of  any  gn 
quence;  don't  imagine  there  is  n 
to  be  conducted,  like  electricity,  fn 
chain,  to  those  who  touch  it ;  and 
tainly  I  am  not  of  those  who  sne( 
things,  as  many  of  our  people  her< 
while  I  do  not  practise  these  cei 
can  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of 
of  awe,  of  love,  of  piety,  that  pro 
who  do.  It  is  of  such  material  tha 
apostles  and  martyrs  of  our  faith  w 
of  such  stuff  were  formed  the  lat 
and  martyrs  who  have  carried  the 
trines  of  religious  freedom  over  m 
the  earth ;  a  feeling  not  to  be  sn 
Jew  or  Gentile,  in  Christian  or  Paj 
pist  or  Protestant. 

The  streets  of  Rome  are  well  i 
small,  square  blocks  of  stone — si 
better  laid,  than  our  Belgian ;  are 
sidewalks,  and  prolific  of  dirt ;  full 
beggars,  with  brass  badges  on  th< 
like  those  worn  by  the  licensed 
New  York ;  pven  over  to  squadi 
patrolmen  after  nightfall ;  manj 
riage-horses,  with  their  hind-fee 
shoes,  and  fore-feet  only  three-qua 
great  buildings,  made  of  material 
and  greater  ones ;  artists  of  the  pi 
live  by  copying  artists  of  the  past. 
and  such  as  these,  is  the  Rome  of 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
Rome  is  very  agreeable ;  the  atmo 
fectly  transparent,  clear,  charmin; 
a  lovely  blue,  and  almost  cloud 
country  around  the  city  is  magni 
land  as  soft  and  mellow  as  ashes, 
lagc,  and  very  fertile. 

In  the  winter,  Rome  is  a  great 
for  the  American  "  Society  "  peopl* 
who  hold  receptions,  and  those  "< 
them ;  for  balls,  flirtations,  calls,  i 
ten  thousand  follies  that  make  up 
ing-place  life  at  Saratoga,  and  N< 
Long  Branch.  Fifth  Avenue  tries 
Madison  Avenue;  Murray  Hill  1 
with  contempt  on  people  from 
up-town  belles  stick  up  their  pre 
the  vount;  men  from  below  Madif 
and  not  to  visit  Rome  in  the  win 
into  *•  Society,"  is  to  be  unfasl 
home. 
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MONTHLY    CHRONICLE 
LITERATURE  AT  HOME. 


T  EX  X  growing  influence  and  purpo8e  of  our 
mfiSi      of  letters,  eciencc,  and  the  fine  arts,  id 
indicssLted  by  the  cfibrts  making  for  the  bjb- 
iemcB.do  organization  of  their  ranks.    Thej 
ire  1>«ginning  to  combine  anew  for  the  pro- 
tectloxi  of  their  interests,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  those  public  standards  of  exccl- 
lenee    which  bring  with  them  a  test  of  ao- 
qoirenents,  and  which  exhibit  in  their  true 
Ugh'fc  the  exploits  of  quacks  and  pretenders. 

Tl&e  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tntema- 
iloMMi   Copyriffhi  AsBoeiation  is,  we  are  in- 
fonned,  quietly  but  steadily  pushing  its  ope- 
ntions,  and  enlisting  the  services  of  profes- 
BiOiui,l  and  public  men  in  its  aid ;  and,  with 
the  many  eflicicnt  friends  wliich  the  Copy- 
ist Bill  has  already  secured  at  Washington, 
we  are  hopeful  that,  before  the  close  of  the 
long  session  of  the  new  Congress,  it  will 
become  a  law. 

The  public  has  already  been  informed, 
throng  the  daily  press,  of  the  preliminary 
BotaneDt  toward  tho  foundation  of   The 

KinOSAL  IVSTITUTX  OF   LETTERS,  ArTS,  AND 

Sgixxcib.  The  constitution  of  this  body,  as 
^iiaed  by  the  executive  committee,  seems  to 
U  a  logical,  apt,  and  comprehensive  ^ork. 
It  ombodies  the  best  features  of  the  great 
European  Institutes,  and  is  wisely  adapted  to 
^^  American  conditions  and  necessities, 
'^c  seven  Academics,  for  which  it  provides, 
^odade  every  department  of  learning  and 
•^tnre,  and  the  first  of  these,  "  The  Acade- 
^1  of  Letters  and  the  Fine  Arts,"  has  been 
*»ly  organized. 

^0  can  hardly  say  that  a  large  or  impos- 

^'^  representation  of  American  authors  and 

"'^  assisted  at  the  organization,  but  many 

^  the  most  distinguished  in  either  class 

**▼•  accepted  membersliip  in  this  Academy. 

7*^  few  must  always  make  the  beginning, 

^  finch  affairs;  and  those  who  were  present 

^Q  very  good  work  in  electing  Mr.  Motley 

**^  Mr.  Grant  White  to  the  Presidency  and 

•^Presidency,  respectively,  and  in  making 

''•  Vaux  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.   Church 

^    Treasurer,   of   their    Academic    body. 

^  tiso  presented  the  honored  names  of 

11^  C.  Bryant  and  Daniel  Huntington  to 

Ckmndl,  that  tho  latter  may  seloot  ono  of 

^  two  gentlemen  as  the  first  President  of 

^stitute  at  large.    Messrs.  C.  A.  Bristed 


and  T.  A.  Bothermel  were  chosen  to  repro* 
sent  the  Academy  in  the  general  Council. 

An  academic  period  is  not  always  the 
brightest  era  of  letters  and  art.  Perhaps 
tlie  Alexandrian  School,  as  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  celebrated,  was  a  type  of  many 
academies.  Under  its  auspices,  the  treasures 
of  Greek  literature  and  art  were  thoroughly 
examined  and  enjoyed,  and  the  "  seven  liberal 
arts  "  were  classified  and  taught ;  but  the  no- 
bler creative  eras  were  forever  gone  by,  and 
we  are  told  that,  "  as  erudition  extended  and 
men  began  to  reason  about  the  principles  of 
the  beautiful,  literature  declined."  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that  science  then 
made  long  steps  forward.  And  that  Acade- 
mies are  not  always  the  harbingers  of  literary 
decline  is  manifest  to  those  familiar  with  the 
most  brilliant  #reative  periods  of  France. 
The  French  are  an  organizing  and  academic 
race.  Yet  M.  Toine  (in  discourses  which  we 
shall  notice  hereafter)  gives  a  suggestive 
description  of  an  era  of  decadence : 

Tho  fiiult  is  not  duo  to  ignorance.  On  tho  con- 
trary, people  have  sever  beon  so  cultivated;  all 
methods  have  beon  perfoctod  and  refined;  they 
have  evon  booome  common  pioperty ;  whoever  de- 
sires to  make  use  of  them  can  avail  himself  of 
them.  The  langango  of  poetry  in  complete ;  tho 
feeblest  writer  knows  how  a  phrase  is  constructed, 
how  rhymes  aro  coupled  tog:cthcT,  and  how  to 
bring  on  a  catastrophe.    It  is  feeble  sentiment 

which  lowers  art It  is  no 

longer  pursued  to  tho  end  ;  changes  aro  effectod 
by  introducing  lAto  it  another  spirit ;  it  is  0ai>- 
posed  to  be  perfected  by  inoongruitios. 

Ue  then  goes  on  to  cite  the  time  of  Vol- 
taire. Our  readers  may  consider  for  them- 
selves how  many  of  these  symptoms  are  now 
to  be  observed  at  home  and  abroad.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  our  own  country  is  in  a 
transition  state ;  that  wo  are,  as  yet,  in  the 
situation  of  a  youth  who  is  getting  out  of  his 
boyish  writing,  and  scarcely  yet  has  acquired 
a  sure  and  characteristic  hand  of  his  own, 
but  is  trying  this  mode  and  that  mode  of  all 
sorts  of  foreign  masters.  If  this  be  so,  we 
are  not  too  sanguine  in  believing  that  Ameri- 
cans are  nearing  the  commencement  of  a 
healthful,  creative  period  in  letters  and  art. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  plan  so 
national  and  comprehensive  as  that  of  the 
new  Institute  can,  at  present,  be  carried 
through ;  whether  it  ^V\\  receW^  liStic^  cS!»:^x)a\ 
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support  of  our  foremost  authors,  artists  and 
savans,  and  the  liberal  endowments  of  our 
wealthy  classes,  or  will  never  get  beyond  a 
gathering  of  projectors,  and  finally  be  suf- 
fered to  lapse  rather  than  to  exist  as  a  partial 
and  mock-authoritative  body.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  time  is  yet  ripe  for 
the  assurance  of  a  fortunate  result  Our 
best  wishes  that  it  may  prove  to  be. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written, 
the  Academy  of  the  Political,  Social,  and 
L^al  Sciences,  and  that  of  the  Metaphysical 
and  Ethical  Sciences,  have  been  duly  organ- 
ized, and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  en- 
tire system  of  the  National  Institute  soon  will 
be  complete. 


Whittier's  Among  ike  Hilhy  and  Other 
FoemSj  completes  the  Parnassian  festival 
which  the  Boston  managers  arranged  for  the 
present  season,  and  to  which  Mr.  Lowell  has 
contributed  the  largest  and  most  important 
part.  Mr.  Longfellow  certainly  lagged  as  far 
behind  his  mates  in  inspiration  as  he  led 
them  in  unity  of  design,  j^d  here  comes 
the  veteran  Quaker  poet,  the  bard  of  Ames- 
bury,  with  so  light  a  package  of  sibylline 
leaves,  that  it  is  a  marvel  how  Fields,  Os- 
good &  Co.,  through  their  hi^py  art  of  book- 
making,  have  contrived  to  fashion  them  to- 
gether and  make  up  the  hundred  pages  of 
the  attractive  volume  before  us.  They  have 
adorned  it  with  three  carefully  executed  wood- 
engravings,  of  which  the  first  would  be  more 
pleasing  if  the  fiice  of  the  leading  figure 
were  of  a  less  conventional  type.  The  land- 
scapes, on  the  title-page  and  over  "  The  Pre- 
lude,'' remind  us,  in  their  drawing  and  en- 
graving, of  the  most  delicate-  pieces  in  Hen- 
nessey and  Anthony's  **  Locksley  Hall,"  and 
we  need  give  them  no  higher  praise. 

Mr.  Whitticr  has  so  worked  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  (and  of  late  has  found 
strength  to  write  so  little)  that  even  a  smaller 
volume  than  this  would  obtain  a  ready  wel- 
come. His  *' Snow-bound,"  though  having 
the  advantage  of  being  a  continuous  poem, 
was  as  short  as  it  was  sweet ;  and  what  lyri- 
cal production,  not  of  a  humorous  or  satiri- 
cal order,  has  had  a  wider  sale  ?  After  all, 
it  was  a  trifle ;  a  New  England  winter-piece, 
with  little  characterization  and  less  incident, 
and  with  very  few  passages  which  would 
draw  attention  to  an  unknown  poet  Wo 
cannot  say  that  ** Among  the  Hills"  has 
higher  qualities,  though  much  of  Whittier's 
poetry  unquestionably  has ;— and  this  brings 
U8  to  the  question,  What  is  the  secret  of  his 


hold  upon  the  popular  affection  ?  ] 
in  certain  limits,  this  hold  is  ver 
nor  is  it  confined  to  the  simpler  d 
his  most  affectionate  admirers  are  to 
among  our  thoughtful  and  earnest  n 
long  ago,  for  example,  in  a  grou] 
known  **  public  men,"  the  talk  chan 
topics  of  reconstruction  and  specie 
to  those  of  literature,  and  some  one 
query,  "  Who  is  the  best  American 
All  present,  including  an  eminent  j 
from  whom  such  an  answer  natura 
be  expected,  pronounced  the  name 
tier.  Now  these  persons  were,  poas 
ter  judges  of  politics  than  of  art  am 
atiou, — not  trained  to  an  enjoyme 
latter  in  their  higher  forms.  Th< 
knew  whose  poetry  affected  Aiem  m 
ly ;  and  perhaps  it  so  affected  thorn 
it  is  emotional  and  largely  based  i 
current  sentiment  of  our  place  a 
All  must  confess  that  Whittier,  d< 
faults  of  language  and  rhytlun,  has 
pathos  and  tender  lyrical  power,  1 
verses  are  full  of  a  deep  religiou 
which  strongly  appeals  to  the  n 
which  he  sprang.  They  have,  al 
ever  prophetic  and  laudatory  of  thfl 
freedom  which  has  finally  commend 
to  all,  and  for  this  he  is  now  rec 
crown  of  honor.  Lastly,  he  has  a 
of  Nature,  and  his  favorite  subject 
sccnci;y,  traditions,  and  people  of  h 
land.  All  these  are  good  reasons  fo: 
ularity.  As  to  art,  he  can  hardly  h 
have  any  at  his  sure  command,  and 
has  made  no  progress  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  ballads  which  1 
twenty-five  years  ago.  His  intelh 
mastered  by  his  feeling,  often  seems  1 
and  leads  him  into  discordant  lanj 
nomenclature,  and  a  most  illogical  < 
of  imagery.  The  highest  poetry  wi 
an  unconscious  logic  in  its  han 
thought,  imagery,  structure  and  deal 
In  Whittier's  new  volume,  the  lead 
and  its  prelude  vividly  recall  the  fi] 
Hampshire  scenery, — which  lies  nortl 
Winnepiscogee  and  among  the  mow 
the  Sandwich  range, — to  those  of 
have  visited  that  enchanted  regie 
every  prospect  pleases  though  a 
men  were  vile.  The  old  defect  (no 
obsolete)  of  New  England  commc 
well  set  forth  by  our  poet  in  a  paae 
which  we  will  borrow  a  few  lines : 

Still,  I  know 
Too  well  tho  picture  has  another  side,— 
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Hoir  vearily  the  grind  of  toil  goes  on 

Where  love  is  wantinp:,  hov  the  cyo  uxid  car 

And  heart  arc  starved  amidst  tho  plonitudo 

Of  uturet  And  how  hard  aiid  colorless 

Iilife  vithoat  an  atmoiipher(>.    I  look 

Aooa  the  la]isc  of  half  a  ccntur}*, 

Ami  call  to  mind  oM  homesteads,  wlicrc  no  ilowcr 

Told  that  the  Spring  had  conic.        ♦  * 

•         ••*#• 
Shrin,  qnenlous  women,  sour  and  Biiilon  men, 
Vatidf,  lovelcflfl,  old  bcforo  their  time, 
mth  learco  u  human  intcrcat  snro  their  own 
XonoUmoufl  round  of  cmiall  c  conomics, 
OrthepoorBcandal  of  tho  neighborhood  ; 
Blind  to  the  beauty  ovcrywhcro  rovcalod, 
Tmdingthe  Muy  flowers  with  rc;;ardlcas  feet ; 

•         •  •  #  #  * 

Chinch-goers,  fearful  of  tho  unseen  Fowcrb, 
BntgnunUing  over  pulpit-tax  and  pew-rent 

And  here  tlie  poet  fairly  runs  into  meas- 
ured prose,  and  describes  sucli  people  as 
^'sbovicg  as  little  comprehension  of  Christian 
charity  and  love  and  duty,  as  if  the  Sermon 
oa  the  Mount  had  been,"  etc.  Well  may  ho 
say  that  "  not  such  should  be  the  homesteads 
of  a  land,'*  and  it  is  to  a  brighter  and  more 
attnctire  picture  of  to-duy  that  he  next  in- 
vites us. 

The  love-talk  between  the  city-girl  and  the 
^nner,  in  the  poem  which  follows,  is  simply 
«nd beautifully  rendered,  but  we  are  fain  to 
Wksve  Uiat  tho  heroine,  al'tiT  becoming  the 
^cr'swife,  found  the  winter  evenings  some- 
what heavy  and  uninspiriDj;  in  her  ice-locked 
"Jstichome.  Not  unmindful  of  the  long  re- 
gret of  the  Judge  in  "Maud  Mullor,"  we  must 
^  remember  the  sentence  twice-repeated  in 
"David  Coppcrfield,"  "  There  can  be  no 
^^ttity  in  marriage  like  unsuitability  of 
mrad  and  purpose,"  and  we  doubt  if  many 
'omen  of  culture  will  readily  accept  the  doc- 
'noe  which  Mr.  WhitiierV  idyl  conveys. 

Anwnjj  the   miscellaneous    poems,   "The 

^^**f  Vision "  id  in  the  author's  purest  and 

"^t  elevated  manner.     He  has  rarely  com- 

^^  a  finer  lyric.     "  The  Two  Rabbis  "  is  a 

^  copy  of  Leigh  Hunt's  legendary  pieces. 

The  Meeting,"  so  far  a?  it  has  to  do  with 

^  description  of  a  Quaker  gathering  for 

^^hip,  is  as  good  as  any  thmg  in  the  book, 

^***  Vity  characteristic  of  Whittier,  but  in  its 

^  ^'Jitative  passages  exhibits  some  of  his  dc- 

J^^.    Well ;  we  must  take  the  poet  as  he  is, 

^^^  love  him,  as  all  others  do,  for  his  charac- 

^T*"  *a  a  man,  liis  purity,  his  lyrics  so  repre- 

*^tattve  of  a  period  now — though  we  are 

w.**^<ily  conscious  of  it — just  passing  away. 

^^^^    he  mingled  morcf  with  men,  and  with 

^***^cn,  and  in  the  life  and  literary  action  of 

j^  ^^t  cities,  he  would  have  gained  in  art  and 

*'^Oly  wisdom,  bnt  might  have  lost  the 
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earnestness  and  childlike  faith  which  has  en- 
abled him  to  keep  a  heart  yet  green  through- 
out his  autumnal  years. 


There  is  still  a  class  of  people  who  believe 
that  there  can  be  no  disputing  about  tastes, 
and  that  a  picture,  or  statue,  or  a  poem,  is 
only  beautiful  or  ugly  according  to  the  notion 
of  the  observer.  They  generally  recognize 
the  laws  which  govern  natural  phenomena, 
and  only  apply  their  heretical  dogma  to  the 
productions  of  Art.  We  should  like  to  have 
all  such  persons  read  Taine^s  Ideal  in  Art^ 
of  which  Mr.  Durand's  excellent  translation 
reaches  us  through  the  press  of  Leypoldt  & 
Uolt.  The  study  of  this  and  the  former  dis- 
courses of  the  great  French  critic  will  speedily 
eonvince  one  who  is  not  incapable  of  per- 
ception in  such  matter.^,  that  art  has  positive 
and  independent  excellences  and  defects; 
that  there  is,  we  may  say,  a  science  of  the 
beautiful, — the  laws  of  which  are  discover- 
able and  become  the  final  test  of  the  value  of 
every  work.  Of  course,  no  critical  knowl- 
edge of  these  laws  will  make  a  man  an  ai'tist, 
unless  he  bo  endowed  with  special  genius  for 
hLs  selected  form  of  expression.  The  adage, 
2)octa  nascUur^  will  always  hold.  But  tliere 
is  no  reason  why  a  bom  ailist,  after  the  pro- 
duction of  his  beautiful  work,  should  not  onlv 
feel  that  it  is  good,  but  know  why  it  is  so,  and 
in  obedience  to  what  laws  it  has  been  pro- 
duced. 

"  The  Ideal  in  Art "  is  the  sul)i-tance  of  two 
lectures  delivered  before  the  a  indents  of  tlie 
Paris  JHcoic  dc8  Beaux- Arts^  and  may  be 
tei-med  a  corollary  to  the  demonstratior.s  of 
the  author's  '*  Philosophy  of  Art,"  with  which 
many  of  our  readers  are,  we  trust,  already 
acquainted.  M.  Taine  refei-s  to  his  principle 
that  "to  give  full  prominence  to  a  leading 
character  is  the  object  of  a  work  of  art." 
Then,  taking  the  method  of  painting  and  lit- 
erature as  fairly  illustrative  of  all  the  cognate 
arts,  he  proceeds  to  a  masterly  analy bis ;  1. 
Of  the  degree  of  Iniportance  of  the  Charac- 
ter ;  2.  Of  the  degree  of  Beneficence  in  the 
Character ;  3.  Of  the  Converging  degree  of 
Effects.  lie  shows  how  art  can  excel  nature 
in  the  selection  of  an  important  and  benoii- 
cent  character,  and  in  such  convt  i^^ence  of  the 
effects  of  action  and  style  as  will  most 
thoroughly  develop  its  value.  Drawing  a 
close  analogy  between  the  laws  of  mitural 
life,  in  the  "  struggle  for  existence "  (which 
results  in  the  perpetuation  of  tlie  strongest 
and  most  worthy  species),  and  the  lawa  '^VvvOa. 
determine  the  influence  o?  \?ot\vA  o^  ^sxV^Vvj 
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discovers  that  the  value  of  the  latter  depends 
upon  the  degree  in  which  they  exhibit  the 
three  elements  above-named,  and  that  the 
duration  of  tlieir  influence  justly  depends 
upon  their  value. 

Insisting  upon  nobility  of  theme,  he  finds 
the  noblest  theraes  of  any  art-expre?a:on  in 
ilic  portrayal  of  the  body  and  soul  of  num. 
The  highest  ideal  is  reached  in  represen- 
tation of  the  perfect  balance  of  physical  and 
moral  jrawcrs,  at  those  healthful  intermediate 
pi'riod^  wlien  each  ifl  beautifully,  and  neither 
ubnonnally,  exhibited.  Such  were  the  gold- 
en ages  of  the  Greek,  the  Italian,  and  the 
Venetian  ecliools.  Merc  realistic  handling 
of  ignoble  subjects,  nnd  in  lesser  times,  is 
not  the  most  worthy  or  enduring  art.  No 
one  can  read  Taine  without  feeling  that,  while 
truth  is  always  imperative,  the  pre-Raphael- 
ites  would  do  well  to  nial^e  broader  distinc- 
tions between  grand  and  subordinate  truths 
than  are  evinced  in  their  choice  of  themes 
and  method  of  execution. 

The  style  of  thinw  discourses  is  full  of  per- 
suasive l>euutv,  vet  thev  contain  no  interludes 
oomiHisieil  lor  tho  style's  sake :  the  critic  never 
U'ftves  his  proper  business,  the  logic  and  pro- 
gn*iw  of  the  investigation.  lie  thus  exhibits 
n  sol f-r»*st rain t  which  Uuskin,  for  example, 
trtils  of, — even  in  the  cirlv  volumcii  of  "  Mod- 
ern  Tuinters,"  whoro  he  has  to  do  with  the 
iibstiiirt  rlenii'uts  of  art.  When  agreeing 
with  KuskinV  general  statement,  you  feel,  as 
hi*  cites  A  Innulvod  illustrations,  that  he  is 
triMiding  on  unsafe  gnmnd,  and, — even  if 
funulinr  with  the  works  which  he  m'.icises, — 
YOU  ^^eary  of  folltiwing  him  upon  such  an 
enilloHS  journey.  Taine  has  the  faculty  of 
irjtvling  detnils,  e\a*pt  tha^e  positively  re- 
tpiiriHl  lor  illusti-ftiion ;  nnd  these,  selected 
!\t»ni  I  ho  most  priMuinent  types,  are  giMurally 
iibMolulo  and  eonvinoing. 

Tho.«M»«ho  lortvl  thw  v.iluable  tre.ntise  will 
Ih'inU  l.e>i»oldt  tV  Holt  for  the  care  and  por- 
I'oel  tn-'^to  which  they  have  di.<playiMl  in  its 
pvtHUiotion.  N  o  puUUshow  Mter  understand 
Itio  tltn«\>s  ot'  ihin»;s,  or  more  et^nSi^ientiously 
ttot  upon  their  uuderst.-inding.  Tliey  are 
stortdllv  i',A\uir.»:  the  favor  of  the  critical  pi:h- 
«e. 

\\\A\\\\\  abrt^ljixNl  tVv^ni  IV .  W  i'.i-im  Smith**  l^iv^ 
lto«;Uv  of  Ih**  l«Mv\  h\\\  K\  :"vrL>inc  inr^vr- 
\w\  \d«hliow*  awxl  vM^rxMo- -.vts.  >MI:*nI  by 
Kev   S\M\vi  \Y    *.i\r*\;M.     r.'..;s;r*!i\l  with 


ries.  Forty  years  ago  the  student  of  1 
tares  who  could  get  a  Becond-band 
the  English  translation  of  Calmet  f 
dollars,  deemed  himself  fortunate  i 
fellows,  in  possessing  a  summar, 
learning  of  a  hundred  years  bcf 
1882,  Dr.  Edward  Robmson,— who 
then  become  the  foremost  rcpreseo 
American  erudition  in  the  commonn 
letters,  and  the  illustrious  founde 
science  of  biblical  geography, — ^pr« 
one  volume  an  abridgment  of  C 
which  he  produced  some  of  the  mei 
tions  wliidi  the  century  had  thus  fa 
uted  to  biblical  learning ;  and  this 
main  reliance  even  of  professional 
of  the  Bible,  until  the  excellent  wo 
EHto  appeared,  in  1845.  Since  tha 
had  the  great  Dictionary  of  the  Bib 
William  Smith,  London,  1863,  the  nc 
of  Kitto*8  Cyclopaedia,  in  three  vc 
almost  entirely  re-written,  under  t 
tion  of  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander  of  Edin 
which  was  completed  in  1866,  the 
Smith  in  every  point  of  excellence ;  F 
Imperial  Dictionary,  bearing  the  nai 
esteemed  scholar,  and  said  to  be  a 
great  merit;  not  to  mention  the  I 
Dictionary  prodaccd  by  the  able  ec 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Casscll,  and  otl 
expressly  for  popular  use. 

What  we  have  needed,  in  this  ci 
ment  of  riches  is,  first,  a  compiler  wl 
incorporate,  under  one  alphabet,  ev 
of  value  in  all  these  able  works,  pn 
work  perhaps  twice  the  size  of  the  1 
them,  the  possessor  of  which  shouh 
sured  that  he  had  a  complete  accou 
state  of  science  in  its  departments 
have  still  to  wait  for. 

The  other  thing  needed  is,  i 
abridgment  of  the  best  of  these  t 
riobed  with  additions  from  the  oth( 
we  have  in  ^he  book  named  at  tb< 
this  notice.  Jt  leaves  nothing  to  1 
of  its  sort.  Both,  in  omissions  anc 
tions,  the  work  has  been  execute<! 
workmanlike  stvle:  tnakiug  a  h> 
nor,  for  oniinary  readers;  not  onlj 
abridgments  but  even  to  ttVe  orig 
from  wl.ich  it  is  mainlv  dexiveU. 


The  G^J  according  to  St,  J/ci 
t'-.o  J5iH»i'  0/*  GiHMit^  are  two  of  th< 
wh-oh  form  a  part  of  Dr.  Langs' 
montary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  i 
wo  have  examined  with  great  intcrc 
tontiox    The  former  was  translatcc 
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G^cnxian  by  Dr.  Philip  Schafl',  ilic  latter  by 

I> r-  .    Tiiylcr  Lewis,  and  are  excellent  specimens 

f^f  ^v-  liat  the  whole  Commentary  is  in  the  Ger- 

iQXLrft^     and  as  reproduced,  with  valuable  ad- 

liitions   and   improvements,  in   the  English 

toiig^ic.      The  general  title-page  claims  for 

ttE^     ivork  that  it  is  "  A  Commentary  on  the 

H;c>ly  Scriptures:  critical,  doctrinal,  and  homi- 

letJc^a.1,  with  special  reference  to  Ministers  and 

SCYxdents  ;  '*  and  it  is  in  these  respects  that  it 

d^:^^cx"ires  especial  notice.     Dr.  J.  P.  Lange, 

o£'  ^lio  University  of  Bonn,  having  associated 

IT  i  fell    Iiimsclf  a  number  of  eminent  scholars 

on    t.lie  Continent,  has  been  engaged  for  years 

upOTi     this  great  undertaking;    and  Dr.  P. 

So-lmir  of   New  York,  in  conjunction  with 

Xi3aorican  divines  of  the  several  evangelical 

denominations,  has  assumed  the  responsibility 

or    l>t-iiiging  oat  these  volumes  in  a  suitable 

l^glish  dress,  and  with  as  much  rapidity  as 

is    consistent  with  the  proper  performance  of 

the  work.    The  critical,  doctrinal,  and  homi- 

\et.icx\l  elements  are  distinctly  brought  out; 

aii*i  the  volumes  thus  far  issued  are  marked 

^y   elaborate  investigation,  full   and   careful 

^^eusdon,  profound  scholarship,  liberal  and 

enlarged  views  on   debatable   questions,  ad- 

raWable  suggestions  of  topics  for  the  pulpit, 

^ncl,  at  the  same  time,  by  earnest  advocacy 

^*     the   great    fundamental    doctrines    held 

'^naong  orthodox  Protestant  Christians.     The 

-^ojerican  editor  and  translators  have  made 

^''inerous  and   important  additions   to  the 

^^ginal  work,  especially  in  those  respects  in 

^hich  the  German  was  deficient,  such  as, 

^**piotts  references  to  American  and  English 

^^i  tings,  critical  notes,  various  readings,  etc. ; 

*^   that  in  some  respects  the  volumes  issued 

^^^c  may  claim  justly  the  character  of  origi- 

*^1  and  independent  works.     Of  course,  it  is 

^o  much  to  expect  that  this  Commentary 

^^  be,  in  all  its  details,  acceptable  to  all  its 

'^'idere ;   there  are  many  (luestions,  critical 

^^<1  doctrinal,  respecting  which  scholars  al- 

^'^5'8  have  diifercd  and  always  will  differ ;  and 

^    long  as  freedom  of  interpretation  is  al- 

*^H-cd  among  Christians,  just  so  long  will 

^*Se  and  good  and  learned  men  arrive  at 

^•"rtous  and  contradictory  conclusions  in  their 

^^Uy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     But  while  this 

^  So,  every  conscientious  student  of  the  Bible 

^  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  labors  of  other 

^^dents  and  to  take  every  possible  means  to 

®^rch   out  the  truth  in  all  its  fulness  and 

^^^^pletencss.     To  this  end  we  unhesitatingly 

^^^ttiimcnd   the  Commentary   of   Dr.  Lange, 

^hich  is,  in  brief,  a  vast  reservoir  m  which  is 

collected  an  immense  amount  of  material  for 


the  use  of  students  and  all  intelligent,  edu- 
cated Christians.  [Published  by  C.  Scribner 
&  Co.,  New  York.] 


William  White  k  Co.  ("Banner  of 
Light"  office,  Boston  and  New  York)  pub- 
lish The  Present  Age  and  Inner  Life^  which 
is  the  latest  work  of  A.  J.  Davis,  the  well- 
known  spiritualist  and  seer.  This  volume  is 
not  without  significance  to  the  observer  of 
modem  psychological  phenomena,  for  it  is 
but  one  of  twenty-four  works  by  the  same 
author.  Some  of  these  have  reached  a  thir- 
tieth edition,  and  arc  a  Bible  to  thousands  of 
our  middle-classes, — if  there  be  such  classes 
in  America.  With  the  aid  of  Galen, — ^his 
old  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  Mr. 
Davis  has  now  "  classified  and  explained  an- 
cient and  modem  Spirit-mysteries,"  and  pre- 
faced them  with  his  own  portentous  like- 
ness,— the  forehead  towering  high  above  his 
spectacles  and  into  the  serene  domain  of  in- 
spiration. ( Vide  the  prefatory  chart.)  He 
has  lately  witnessed, — from  the  observatory 
at  High  Rock  Cottige,  Lynn,  Mass., — a  re- 
remarkable  congress  of  spirits,  held  in  the 
open  heavens,  at  a  spot  some  thirty  nules 
above  the  city  of  Boston.  From  the  famous 
but  miscellaneous  names  of  those  compri- 
sing the  delegation.^,  and  their  manifest  influ- 
ence upon  the  places  where  they  most  do 
congregate,  we  ai-e  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  mystic  and  incongruous  utter- 
ances which  the  outer  world  so  often  receives 
from  The  Hub.  Henceforth  we  have  a  key 
to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  its  poets,  phi- 
losophers, publishers  and  professors.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Davis'  new  revelations  from 
Heaven  and  Hell,  wo  can  only  say  that 
he  seems  to  profit  by  the  adage  Se  non  e  vero^ 
^  ben  trovato  ;  and  certainly,  since  the  days  of 
the  ancients,  persistent  assertion  has  gone  a 
great  way. 


BlindpUs:  A  Story  of  ScoUhh  Life,'-^ 
Reprinted,  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Edmburgh  Publishers.— N.  Y. :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam &  Son.  The  art  of  making  novels  is 
now  so  well  understood,  that  it  is  almost  a 
miracle  to  find  one  more  clever  tliau  the  rest, 
or  clever  in  an  unusual  way.  Both  these 
merits  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  "  Blindpita,'* 
— a  story  which  will  give  a  new  gratification 
to  the  moat  jaded  reader,  and  which  even  re- 
viewers have  read  from  end  to  end  with 
pleasure.  One  would  think  that  pictures  of 
secluded  female-life  would  be  supcnmm^wxx^ 
after  "  Cranford ;"  but  \vcrc  7?^  ^.ooxiXit^iWSv^ 
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deeply  interested  in  two  of  the  women  who 
occupy  the  humble  "  flat "  in  grimy  Iron- 
burgh  (Edinburgh)  town,  and  in  another — an 
eccentric  Scotch  old-maid,  who  Utcs  at  the 
lonely  sea-side  country-seat  from  which  the 
novel  takes  its  name.  These  three  women 
arc  so  exquisitely  drawn,  and  with  such  equal 
fondness  by  the  author,  that  we  hesitate  to 
call  either  the  heroine  of  the  story.  Perhaps 
she  may  be  the  ancient  maiden  lady,  Miss  Bos- 
ton, by  turns  frugal  and  lavish,  with  stinging 
wit  and  broad,  sweet  brogue ;  or,  again,  Bar- 
bara Barclay,  who  carries  such  a  lovely  se- 
renity and  unconscious  heroism  through  the 
toil  and  tempest  of  her  life,  and  in  whom  we 
sec  the  dramatic  quality  which  even  the  most 
uii romantic  character  may  chance  to  assume. 
But  there  is  no  magic  like  that  of  youth  and 
I)eauty,  and  many  will  yield,  as  we  do,  to  tlie 
graces  of  Bessie  Barclay,  Barbara's  charge 
and  niece.  They  will  fall  in  love, — like  man- 
ful Grant  and  poetic  Graham, — with  her  eyes 
and  hair,  her  bright  and  humorous  sayings, 
and  her  saucy  ways.  The  perfect  unoflected- 
ness  of  Bessie's  character  is  a  real  charm, — 
an  ideal  which  the  foremost  novelists  have 
sometimes  failed  to  depict 

The  excellence  of  **  Blindpits"  is  like  that 
of  a  well-stocked  theatrical  company,  enact- 
ing some  drama  of  real  life  so  that  you  be- 
come interested  in  the  speeches  and  doings  of 
the  character?,  independent  of  the  thread- 
work  of  the  play.  Yet  the  novel  has  an  ex- 
citing episode,  of  the  modern  sensational 
order.  Barbara  Barclay  is  tried  for  poison- 
ing her  friend.  Miss  Boston,  and  set  free  by 
the  Scotch  verdict  of  "  Not  Proven ; "  and, 
until  the  confession  of  a  servant-girl  clears 
her  good  name,  all  parties  arc  at  cross-pur- 
poses and  all  the  lovers  unhappy.  This  epi- 
sode is  placed,  with  that  disreg:ird  for  climax 
which  marks  the  unpractised  hand,  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  book ;  and  oftentimes  u 
crudeness  of  device  and  language  shows  that 
the  author  has  not  yei  fully  mastered  her  (?) 
craffc.  But  all  who  love  ready  wit,  delicate 
immor,  true  pathos,  and  the  most  fresh  and 
delicious  bits  of  rural  scenery  and  manners, 
will  do  well  to  read  the  novel, — despite  its 
uncouth  name,  which  aptly  meets  the  gram- 
marian's dogma,  that  a  title  should  give  no 
clue  to  the  contents  of  a  volume.  The  music 
of  the  Scotch  dialect,  which  it  here  and 
there  contains,  is  alone  sufficient,  like  Bassy 
Barclay's  ways,  "  to  lure  the  laverock  frae 
the  lift." 


Ix  the  July  number  of  this  Magazine,  under 
the  head  of  Fine  Arts,  an  account  was  ^ven 
of  John  Carter,  the  paralytic  artist,  who  held 
in  his  teeth  a  brush  with  which  he  executed 
all  his  marvellous  work.  One  of  his  noost 
famous  drawings,  *^The  Ratcatcher  and  hii 
Dogs,"  was  Ihen  on  exhibition  In  New  York, 
and  gained  the  admiration  of  many  who  ex- 
amined it.  It  furnished  a  text  for  an  eloquent 
and  critical  article  in  the  JY.  Y.  Tribune,  and 
various  other  journals  made  their  rcaden 
familiar  with  the  narrative  of  Carter's  suffer- 
ings, courage,  and  genius. 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Mills,  the  present  owner 
of  "  The  Ratcatcher,"  has  carefully  prepeied 
from  an  English  memoir,  and  published 
through  Ilurd  &  Houghton,  77ie  Life  of  John 
Carter^  giy'mQ  full  details  of  his  case  and  of 
the  method  and  results  of  his  woric  as  an  ar- 
tist. It  is  exquisitely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  engravings  in  fac-simile  of  his 
drawings  and  penmanship-— which  latter  is  as 
characteristic  and  uniform  as  if  it  were  liand 
and  not  mouth- writing.  The  book  would  be 
as  attractive  if  less  space  were  occupied  with 
the  comments  of  the  newspapers  upon  its 
subject.  It  is  issued  in  the  best  style  of  the 
Riverside  Prcs3.  t 


nilhhord'  Farms,  By  Sophia  Diccixsoa 
Cobb.  r2mo.  Boston  :  Lee  k  Shepard. — The 
author  says  that  she  has  only  tried  to  paint 
*'  nature  and  life  in  some  of  their  quiet  and 
little-noticed  phases."  In  this  she  has  mess* 
urably  succeeded.  Her  book  corresponds  to 
those  pictures  which  are  catalogued  as  "Da-^«^ 
mestic  Interiors."  It  is  a  portruture  o^^ 
characters  in  a  Xew  England  town,  tumiD^>^ 
upon  a  correct  enough  love-story,  and  it 
worked  up  with  a  good  deal  of  care,  tact, 
sense. 


Dr.  HoiCciPs  Family.  By  Mrs.  U- 
Goodwin.  12mo.,  cloth.  Boston:  Le< 
Shepard.— This,  like  *'  Uillsboro'  Farms," 
story  of  American  society.  It  is  one  of 
novels  which  are  shaped  to  convey  valti' 
lessons  in  the  application  of  Christian 
pies  to  the  transactions  of  life,  and 
the  interwoven  and  contrasted  expcrienc 
a  good  and  charitable  Doctor  and  his 
and  charitable  daughter,  and  of  the  DoC 
worldly  wife  and  her  worldly  daughter 
former  marriage.  Sci-mon  and  novel  ilo 
readily  mix.  Perhaps  in  this  book  the  c^ 
sion  is  as  successful  as  could  be  expect 
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'^orxcal  Account  of  BonqwVs  Exprdi- 
^cn^    ^xffoinM  the  Ohio  Indians  in  17G4.   With 
PrcCti-cc  by  Francis  Parkman,  and  a  transla- 
tion   of  Dumas*  Biographical  Sketch  of  Gen. 
BoixciTict.   8 vo.,  cloth.    Cincinnati:  R.Clarke 
fcCo. — Gen.  Bouquet  was  a  Swiss  by  birth, 
and     a  man  of  uncommon  natural  goodness, 
intellect,  scientific  and  military  talents  and 
acquirements,  and  ready  common  sense.     He 
had  Berved  with  success  and  reputation  in  the 
Sardinian  and  Dutch  armies  before  entering 
the  Sritish  service,  and  he  was  a  very  useful 
and  popular  officer  in  the  American  colonies 
io  tlio  third  quarter  of  the  last  century.     He 
rose    to  the  grade  of  brigadier-general,  and 
died    at  Pensacola,  it  is  suppbsed,  in  17C5, 
whUe  in  command  of  all  the  king's  troops  in 
the    southern  colonies.     The  expedition  of 
whicli  the  present  volume  is  an  account,  was 
lent    out,  in   1764,  to  act  in   concert  with 
Bradstreet^s,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
and  terrifying  that  vast  array  of  Indian  tribes 
wlucb  had  attacked  the  frontiers  under  the 
principal  leadership  of  the   famous  Ottawa 
chieftain,  Pontiac.     This  account  of  it  was 
drawn  up,  oa  Mr.  Parkman  hi  hi.s  introduction 
proves,  not  by  the  geographer,  Thomas  Hutch- 
Higs,  according  to  the  common  belief  hitherto, 
but  by  Provost  William  Smith,  of  the  College 
of  Philadelphia,  from  papers  furnished  him 
by  Bouquet,     It  is  a  simple  and  clear  narra- 
^^e  of  the  events  of  the  expedition,  with  a 
Ninety  of  practical  comments  and  statistics. 
*^€  quarto  London  e<iition  of  17C0  has  be- 
5^116  a  scarce  book,  although  Loundes  prices 
*^  ftt  five  sliillings  only.     Loundes'  prices  are, 
*iO\vever,  often  untrustworthy,  es[)ccially  in 
*^JJaerican   literature,   and   the   book   would 
'>ruig  a  good  deal  more  now.     As  an  impor- 
"^nt  mlmoire  pour  ficrvir^  this  narrative  well 
J*^Serves  republication,  and  is  a  good  first 
*^*iie  of  the   seiios   of  Historical   Keprints 
^bich  Messrs.  Clarke   k   Co.   of  Cincinnati 
*^»iounce.     West's  illustrations  to  the  origi- 
*^5tl  edition  are  reproduced  for  this  one  in  fac 
^**n.ik^  by  the  extremely  satisfactory  Osbonic 
T^^oto-Lithographic  procesi?,  as  aL«o  are  Hutch- 
***^s'  map   and   the    plans   of   actions,  &c. 
**«"-  Parkmaii's  introduction  is  perhaps  well 
-txough  done  for  the  purpose,  and  his  trans- 
ition of  Dumas'  account  of  Bouquet  gives 
•  ^Telcome  though  meagre  record  of  the  sol- 
^^r'fl  professional  career. 


pleasant  and  inftructivc  c(»nipauion  along 
through  the  Church  festivals  of  the  year,  the 
observance  of  which  in  a  popular  way  has  of 
late  so  steadily  gained  ground  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  letter-press  of  the  volume  sweeps 
in  very  agreeably  the  literature  and  learning 
of  such  notalde  antiquarians  as  Bourne,  Ellis, 
Strutt,  Hone,  and  others  who  have  brought  to 
light  the  quaint  and  humorsome  ways  of  our 
ancestors  in  their  social  enjoyments.  The 
historic  investigations  are  not  dwelt  upon  at 
length,  but  stripped  of  their  tedious  processes 
and  lightly  touched,  ^fr.  Warren  presenting 
the  most  picturesque  incidents  of  his  varied 
themes  in  rapid  succession.  The  preparation 
of  the  work  by  the  author  is  a  labor  of  love, 
growing,  in  the  first  place,  out  of  an  unaffected 
regard  for  his  subject  in  its  best  uses,  for  the 
promotion  of  good  will,  cheerfulness,  and  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  in  a  more  pecuHar  sense, 
as  a  disinterested  offering  to  the  pubUc,  by 
one  who  is  cut  off  from  much  of  the  enjoy- 
ment which  he  is  giving  to  others.  Mr.  War- 
ren, a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  leisure,  has 
long  been  blind,  the  result  of  accident  in  his 
boyhood,  but  though  *'  knowledge  at  one  en- 
trance," has  been  **  quite  shut  out,"  he  has 
found,  like  Prescott,  a  solace  in  intellectual 
pursuits.  The  Carols  of  Christmas  and  East- 
er have  brought  their  music  to  his  ear,  and 
friendly  voices  have  taught  him,  out  of  the 
old  books,  the  kindred  love  of  the  past. 
Would  that  he  could  sec  for  himself  the  bril- 
liant effects  of  the  genius  of  Darley,  which 
he  has  evoked  in  the  series  of  illustrations  tci 
this  happily  conceived  volume.  The  inroad 
of  the  Lord  of  Misrule, — illustrative  of  a  pas- 
sage of  old  Stubbcs,  playing  his  Christmas 
antics  in  a  village  church, — and  a  Harvest 
Home,  the  front Ispiece  of  the  book,  are  in  the 
artist's  best  manner.  Of  the  mechanical 
execution  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  work 
is  a  credit  even  to  tiie  Riverside  Press. 


^«   Ilolid^it/s :    Christmas,    Easter,   and 

luts'untide ;  tlieir  Social  Festivities,  Customs, 

^d   Carols,  by   Nathan   B.  Warrkn,  illus- 

^-ted  by  Darley  (Hurd  k  Houghton),  is  a 


TnK  Catholic  PuMication  Society,  New 
York,  has  issued,  in  a  large  and  handsomely 
printed  volume.  Dr.  Mvles  O'Reilly's  Irish 
Martyrs  and  Confessors.  This  noteworthy 
compendium  \a  a  series  of  "Memorials  of 
those  who  suffered  for  the  Catholic  Faith  in 
Ireland,  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centu- 
ries ;  collected  and  edited  from  the  original  au- 
thorities." They  whose  childhood  has  been 
regaled  with  chronicles  like  Fox's  "  Book  of 
Martyrs,"  and  who  have  imagined  that  a  re- 
sort to  persecution  has  been  confined  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  powers,  will  do  well  to  l«t\LKi 
a  glance  at  tlie  other  9\«\c.  *  X\\  Cr\\T\a<v3Si 
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Churches  have  now  dibcovercd  that  no  cause 
con  be  advanced  bj  bloodj  and  mhumnn 
practices. From  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton, wc  receive  Miss  A.  M.  Douglases  Ust 
novel,  Sydnic  Adrlance ;  or^  Trying  the 
World.  Sjdnie  is  a  feminine  prcnomcn,  and 
that  of  the  heroine  of  the  book.  She  rehitcs 
her  own  story,  and  is  safely  married  to  her 
elective  affinity.  In  looking  through  the 
tale,  we  discover  such  names  as  Thirza,  Ayl- 
mer,  Magdalene,  Muriel,  and  Mildred, — which 
might  furnish  a  text  for  a  treatise  on  the  pro- 
gress of  nomenclature  as  a  fine  art. 

The  closing  volume  of  the  **  Charles  Dick- 
ens Edition"  of  Dickens'  novels  (Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,)  Ls  The  Uncommercial 
Travtilcry  and  Additional  Stories  ;  publislied 
with  eight  illustrations,  some  of  them  Eng- 
lish, and  some  by  Mr.  Eytinge.  This  scries 
is  valuable  for  those  who  desire  a  clear  and 
compact  edition  of  the  great  novelist's 
woricB.    There  are  14  volumes  in  all,  issued 

at  the  reasonable  price  of  $1.50  each. 

A  Few  Friends^  and  how  tlicy  Amused 
tJicmselvcs  (J.  B.  lippincott  &  Co.,  Fhila.),  is 
by  Mrs.  M.  K  Dodge,  and  is  a  tale  in  nine 
chapters,  containing  descriptions  of  pastimes, 
games,  etc.  It  may  be  commended  to  any 
hostess  who,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "In- 
vites .a  few  friends  to  spend  a  social  evening 
at  her  house,  and  sees  them  at  last  seated  in 
a  dismal  semi-circle,  all  apparently  animated, 
or  rather  deadened,  by  a  fell  purpose  not  to 

enjoy  themselves." Afranius.,  and  the 

Idumean  Tragedies,  tai/h  the  Roman  Martyrs^ 
and  Other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  John 
M.  Leavitt.  Published  by  the  author.  If 
these  prosaic  measures,  of  the  period  of  Hill- 
bouse,  were  composed  for  the  luxury  of  au- 
Uiorsliip,  poetry  has  been  to  their  maker  "  its 
own  exceeding  great  reward,"  for  the  book 
is  long  and  labored.  So  far  as  the  edification 
of  the  reader  is  concenicd, — but  that  is  an- 
other matter. 


In  the  department  of  Books  for  Young 
People  we  receive,  from  llurd  &  Houghton, 
Stories  of  the  Prairie^  another  of  their  enter- 
taining selections  from  the  works  of  Cooper, 
illustrated  by  Darlcy,  and  issued  as  a  com- 
panion-volume to  "  Stories  of  the  Woods," 
and  "  Stories  of  the  Sea."  The  **  Cooper 
Juveniles,"  as  to  subject  and  manner,  and 
the  excellence  of  type  and  paper  in  which 
they  come  from  the  Riverside  Press,  are  cer- 
tainly the    model    of   boys'   books. 

Robert    Brothers,    Boston,    publish    The 
Little  Oipscy^  translated  by  J.  M.  Lutster, 


from  the  French  of  Sauvagc.  This  U  a 
charming  juvenile,    illustrated  with    many 

spirited    drawings    by    L.   Friilich. 

Sheldon  &  Co.  continue  S.  W.  Landeh's 
scries  of  Spectacles  for  Young  Eyn,  The 
new  volume  applies  the  glass  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  young  eyes  are  here  trated 
to  a  picture  of  tlie  great  town,  from  the  Bat- 
tery to  the  Central  Park. From  A. 

D.  F.  Randolph,  as  agent  of  the  Preabyterian 
Publication  Committee,  we  have  three  little 
books  for  children's  Sunday  reading :  Fmi- 
Sing^  the  Chinatnan  in  California^  A  Troe 
Story  of  the  Sacramento  Flood ;  Loving  Juub 
Early.    A  True  Life;  and  The  China  Ct^ 

or  Ellcn^s  Trial. Nichols  &  Koyei, 

Boston,  continue  the  very  popular  Kettle- 
Club  Series  with  The  Crickct!'»  Frienda,  a 
gracefully  written  series  of  sketches  of  the 
habits  and  characters  of  certain  well-known 
insects.  These  are  done  by  the  author  of 
"  The  Christmas  Stocking" — a  volume  which 
has  everywhere  won  a  favorable  verdict  from 
tl'iC  children. 


We  receive  from  Fields,  Osgood  k  Co^ 
Boston,  the  first  moiety  of  7%^  Jiing  and  the 
Booky  by  Robert  Browning,  contained  in  one 
closely-printed  volume  of  329  pages.  TUs 
dramatic  story-in-verse  reaches  us  at  a  date 
so  near  the  printing  of  these  pages  that  oar 
notice  of  it  must  be  deferred.  We  soCiee 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  chapter  or 
canto,  the  poet  has  an  invocation  to  the  spiilt 
of  his  dead  wife,  iu  language  truly  noble  and 
imaginative,  and  of  a  directness  and  simplic- 
ity strongly  in  contrast  with  the  general 
ncr  of  his  poem. 


other  books  receited. 

The  One  Great  Force.    By  Crisfield  Johnson. 

fttlo :  Breed  &  Lent. 
Tubooco  and  Alcohol.    By  John  Fiske,  M.  A.,  LL.      . 

L.    Now  York:  Lcypoldt  dc  Holt. 
Greater  nritnin.     By  Charles  Wcntworth  DiIkeL^_ 

rhiladelphia :  J.  F.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Pauhi-Post,  or  Man*s  Future.    Bj  Rob<3t  Biek  .^ 

M.   D.,  C.  2tl.     London :    rubludxod  by  tt»>  .^ 

Author. 
Report  of   the  Commissioners  of    Edaoatjioa 

1867-68.     By  Henry  Barnard. 

Oovommcnt  Friuting  Office. 
New  Monual  of  tho  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M.      New  YorA :     iTiso- 

Fhinncy,  Blakcman  dc  Co. 

Elm  Island  Stories.    By  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg:    Be 

ton :  Lee  &  Shepanl. 
Words  of  Hope.    By  C.  A.  Means.    Boston 

Shepard. 
Zoll*s  Popular  Kncyclopejlla  and  Unircrsal ! 

ary.    Edited  by  L.  Colango.    Fhiladelphi*:         ^ 

E.  Zcll.    (Nos.  1  and  2.) 
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LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE  ABROAD. 


LITER  ATU  HE. 

^Ksx  "Shakespeare  Literature"  of  Cermany 
is  a.c:?camulatii:g  at  a  rate  which  must  make  it 
the      ciespair  of  future  scholars  of  the  poet. 
In  aidditioD  to  new  volumes  of  the  translation 
and  oommcntary  of  Prof.  Delius,  of  Bomi,  the 
foUo^vTing  works  have  recently  appeared : — I. 
Anii.iJ.al  of  the  German  Shakespeare-Society, 
by  authority  of  the  Directors,  by  Karl 
IL  Essay  on  William  Shakespeare's 
Kins  Richard  III.,  by  Wilhclm  Oechelhauscr. 
UL    Shakespeare's  Development  of  the  Char- 
acter of  Richard  III.   Lectures  given  in  Jena, 
by  K^uno  Fischer.   IV.  Shakciipearo's  Hamlet, 
especially  elacidated   from  an  historic  point 
of  "view,  by  Benno  Tschischwitz.    V.  Shakc- 
tgtskre'B  Life  and  Activity.     Old  and  Now 
Vieira,  by  Herrman  Kurz.      VI.   Goethe's 
FuiaC,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  and  King  Lear, 
in  Xlkje  Ught  of  the  Gospel  (!),  by  August 
Sch^wartzkopff.     Prof.  JSiewcrs,  of  Gotha,  will 
ilao  shortly  publish  the  second  volume  of  his 
comprehensive  Sliakespearc  study. 


AjtsoLD  Boi)£K,  a  young  German  scholar  of 
Hd>rew  &ith,  has  just  published  a  monograph, 
cn&tled :  ^'  Marcus  Aurclius  Antoninus,  as 
Cotcmporary  and  Friend  of  Rabbi  Jehuda 
Ha-Nasi,"  his  object  being  to  show  that  the 
t*^  stood  in  intimate  personal  relation  to 
^li  other.  The  work  is  understood  to  be 
^  foieranncr  of  a  more  important  one,  to  be 
tootled,  "  The  Roman  Empcroi-s  in  the  Jew- 
^  Records  ** — a  very  new  and  curious  field 
of  hiBtory. 

Th«  third  volume  of  "The  History  of 
Kuaic,''  by  A.  W.  Ambros,  has  just  been 
pubU^ed  in  Bre^lau.  It  is  divided  into 
^ree  books,  whicTi  treat,  respectively,  of  the 
^^\e  of  the  Dutch,  the  Music  in  Germanv 
^^^  England,  and  the  Itah'an  Music  of  the 
fifteenth  centurv. 


BftocKHArs,  in  Leipzig,  announces :    "  Fif- 

^^i  Years ;   an  Historical  Picture  from  the 

^st  century;  by  Talvj."    The  author  is  3Irs. 

^^^crese  Robinson  (widow   of   Dr.   Edward 

Robinson),  whose  work. on  Sclavic  Literature 

*itt  published  in  this  country  (l)y  G.  P.  Put- 

^tn)  nearly  twenty  years  ago.     The  name 

*alyj,"  under  which  she  first  became  known 

^^  the  literary  world,  is  constructed  of  the 

»oitial  letters  of  her  maiden  name — Therese 

^  L.  von  Jacob.     For  the  past  three  years, 

'^  Robin.«!on  has  been  residing  in  Germany. 


Donner's  translation  of  Sophocles,  in  the 
metres  of  the  original  Greek  (Leipzig),  has 
already  reached  the  sixth  edition.  The  Ger- 
mans are  admirably  supplied  with  correct 
and  elegant  translations  of  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  the  want  of  which  is  still  felt  in 
English  literature. 


GuTZKOW,  having  at  last  finished  his  novel 
of  "Hohenschwangau*' — a  volume  of  which 
has  appeared  from  time  to  time,  during  the  past 
two  years — has  published  a  collection  of  aph- 
oristic sentences,  entitled  **  From  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,"  which,  a  critic  explains,  are  the 
chips,  or  unused  fragments  of  thought,  left 
after  the  completion  of  the  former  work. 
Gutzkow  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
originated  the  Immense.  His  two  novels, 
"  The  Knights  of  the  Mind,"  and  "The  Wiz- 
ard of  Rome,"  fill,  each,  nine  volumes  of  four 
or  five  hundred  pages.  "  Hohenschwangau," 
we  believe,  is  compressed  into  seven  volumes. 
Gutzkow's  example  has  since  been  followed 
by  Hebbcl  in  tragedy,  Wagner  in  music. 
Browning  and  Morris  in  poetry,  and  Bier- 
stadt  in  landscape-art. 

The  last  monument  to  Schiller  has  been 
erected  at  Eger,  in  Bohemia.  It  is  a  tablet 
with  the  inscription :  "  In  the  year  1798, 
Friedrich  von  Schiller  resided  in  this  honsc, 
while  prosecuting  his  studies  for  the  trilogy 
of  Wallenstein." 


The  third  volnmo  of  Moritz  Carri6re's 
"Art,  in  Connection  with  the  Progressive 
Culture  and  the  Ideals  of  Man,"  has  been 
published.  It  comprises  the  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  sets  forth  the  respective 
influences  of  Christianity  and  Islam  on  literap 
turc,  art,  and  science.  The  work  is  a  con- 
tinuation, on  an  aesthetic  plane,  of  Herder's 
"Ideas  concerning  the  History  of  Mankind." 
In  the  last  volume  there  is  a  delightful  chap- 
ter on  the  Troubadours  and  Minnesingers. 
Carriore  considers  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide  as  the  greatest  lyric  of  the  knightly 
age,  and  the  worthy  rival  of  Petrarch. 

Robert  Griepkkkerl,  the  (author  of  "  Ro- 
bespierre "  and  "  The  Girondists,"  two  trage- 
dies which  at  one  time  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation on  the  German  stage,  died  on  the  17th 
of  October  last,  in  Brunswick.  He  was  bom 
in  1810,  at  Hofwyl  in  Switzerland.  His 
"  Robespierre  "  appeared  in  185  V,  TaiOiYi^  "v^w^ 
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immcdiatoly  hailed  by  a  circle  of  enthusiastic 
ncwepapor  critics  as  **  the  dramatic  Messiah,'* 
!)ut  the  excitement  subsided  as  rapidly  as  it 
arose.  His  later  dramas  were  either  half- 
successes  or  failures ;  neglect  followed  upon 
unreasonable  popularity,  aud  he  died  in  want, 
and  almost  forgotten. 


SiMCLTAXEorsLY  wjltli  the  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Ileavysege's  remarkable  dramatic  poem 
of  "Saul,"  nppoared  in  Germany:  *' The 
Song  of  Saul ;    in  fourteen  cantos,   by  J. 


Uiirgcner." 


In  Vienna,  recently,  a  prize  wa^'.  oflfered  for 
the  best  comedy.  The  coumiittce  received 
no  less  than  li)Y  manuscripts,  and  that  which 
v.*:is  selected  for  the  first  prize  bore  the  name 
of  Schaufert,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
itvin  de  plume  of  some  well-known  dramatic 
ATiter.  It  proves,  however,  to  be  the  real 
name  of  the  author,  a  commissary  of  police 
in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  All  his  pre%*ious 
comedies  had  been  rejected  by  the  theatres, 
and  they  ^111  now,  probably,  all  bo  accepted. 

TnK  poet  Freiligrath  has  made  choice  of 
Stuti^rdrt  for  his  residence,  preferring  Southeni 
(iennany  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  the 
Nortli-(reriuan  Bund.  Tlio  national  s«ibscri[)- 
t:;>n  to  the  permanent  fund  for  the  support 
i>f  himself  and  family  amounts  to  54,0<')0 
tiialoi's. 


rr.iN'CE  Sai.m-Salm's  work,  *'  Queretaro,*' 
r;j:itains  some  curious  particulars  concerning 
the  plot  made  by  his  wife,  **  the  Princess 
Vi^ni'S,"  for  Maximilian's  escape.  The  whole 
blume  of  the  failure  is  thrown  upon  the 
Austrian,  Prus-'^ian,  and  Belgian  Ministers  in 
Mexico.  The  Princess — who  contributes  her 
own  journal  to  her  husband's  work — says: 
''None  of  the«e  gentlemen  [the  European 
nnnisters]  luid  ilie  slightest  belief  tliat  the 
Mexicans  would  dare  to  execute  the  Emperor, 
oven  if  he  should  be  condemned.  Penetrat- 
ed with  the  fulle.>t  couscioiisness  of  their  own 
tlignity,  they  forgot  that  the  republican  Mex- 
w  ns  did  not  understand  their  importance. 
The  latter  arc  to  be  exnised  if  they,  in  their 
iirnorance,  were  more  amused  th.an  moved  to 
.cviTcncc  by  the  important  and  pompous  airs 
Mt*  these  gentlomcn.  As  I  am  an  American, 
and  Eun»pean  views  ond  i«loa:?  were  then 
tbivign  to  me,  I  understood  the  fv'clings  of  the 
Mexicans  much  better  than  they  did.  Wliile 
they  were  full  of  the  idea  that  the  Mexican 
(lovcrnment  would  not  dare  to  commit  an  ac- 
l>ii  which  would  Ijc  condemned,  and  perhaps 


revenged,  by  all  European  powers,  I  had  the 
complete  conviction  that  Juarez  and  his 
Cabinet  would  not  take  the  slightest  notice 
thereof;  that  the  death  of  the  Emperor  was  a 
thing  determined ;  and  that  notlung  but  flight 
could  save  liim." 


HonKRT  ITamerling,  whose  **  Ahasucrus  in 
liome "  is  one  of  the  few  islands  that  rise 
above  the  watery  ocean  of  modem  Gemum 
poetry,  has  in  press  a  new  epic — "  The  King- 
of  Zion.-'  Tlie  first-named  work,  published 
a  year  a:50,  has  already  reached  a  foarth 
edition. 

An  Austrian  dramatic  author,  Mr.  Sacher- 
Masoch,  has  written  a  play,  "  Our  Slave?,"  the 
leading  idea  of  which  is,  Mt  ri's  Rights.  Hifl 
argument  is  that  in  our  society  the  husbaod 
is  slave  of  the  wife,  for  whom  he  must  woric 
at  his  desk,  in  his  ofhce,  &c.,  while  she  leads 
a  truly  Olympian  life.  His  plan  of  reform  is 
to  liberate  man  by  giving  woman  work  and 
culture. 


At  the  recent  Convention  of  Philologists  at 
Wiirzburg,  Dr.  Lauth,  of  Munich,  read  a  pa- 
per upon  some  discoveries  which  he  had  made 
in  translating  Egyptian  papyrus-rolb— nn  a^ 
count  of  a  personage  whom  he  bclicrod  tobe 
Moses.  He  finds,  for  instance,  that  the  writer. 
Hui,  accuses  a  person  of  some  consequence, 
whose  name  is  Afcsu^  of  having  taken  a  sea- 
bath,  eaten  fisli,  and  done  other  acts  foriud- 
den  to  the  priesthood.  It  is  further  related 
that  Mesu  had  made  a  secret  journey  to  Syria; 
that  he  had  studied  in  On  (Hcliopolis),  and 
had  commanded  five  thousand  men  daring  a 
military  campai,^;!! ;  but  that  he  was  too  much 
given  to  say  new  things  upon  religious  mat- 
ters. He  Ls  described  as  handsome,  and  of 
irascible  tcmpemment,  and  given  to  the  socie- 
ty of  women.  In  addition  to  his  name  of 
JftSH,  which  means  "  child,"  ho  has  another 
which  may  be  translated  "  basket  of  nisbef." 
The  date  of  the  report  is  the  32d  year  of 
Rameses,  corresponding  to  1525  b.  c. 

Oscar  Vox  Redwitz,  whose  sweetly  senti- 
mental epic  of  "  Amaranth  "  has  gone  through, 
we  believe,  eighteen  editions  in  ten  or  twelve 
years,  has  just  completed  a  novel  in  three  vol- 
umes, '*  Hermann  Stark,"  upon  which,  the 
(ierman  papers  say,  he  has  been  employed 
for  five  years,  and  which  "  will  contain  bis 
views  upon  all  the  most  important  question»- 
of  Hfe." 


A  LvTiiEiiAX  clcri'\-man  in   St.  Potcrsh 
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1:^  published  a  pamphlet,  condemning  Aucr- 
\^''^     "On    the    Heights/'    on     religious 

The    ii'Mropa  (Leipzig),  under  the  title  of 

•^Ihc  Inexliauitible  Paper  B;iskct,"  reviews 

{be  last  two  volumes  of  the  remains  of  Varn- 

>ageti.  von  Enae,  "  Leaves  of  Prussian  ELis- 

iorj,**  "Which  have  just  been  published  by 

Brockbaus.   It  also  suggests,  as  a  proper  Intro- 

dncdon  to  the  work,  the  remark  of  Baader  to 

King  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria :  **  Princes  ought  to 

be  ible  to  spell  more  correctly,  and  not  in  a 

friglit  read  Revolution^  where,  if  they  were 

wiier,the7  might  comfortably  say  Evolutioiu^^ 

The  two  volumes,  uevertlieless,  are   rich  in 

political  material.     Yamhagen  will  be  to  the 

GenuQs  of  the  next  century  the  republican 

and  philosophical  Pepys  of  this. 

Tm  poet  Gcibel,  whose  deprivation  of  his 
pension  by  the  Ring  of  Bavaria  has  already 
bew  noted,  has  produced  a  new  tragedy, 
**Sophoni8l>e,"  of  which  one  critic  says ;  "  It 
i* »  piece  of  architecture  of  some  value  as  a 
itndy  for  the  stage,  but  without  vital  power 
«wagh  to  be  a  popular  play,"  wliilc  another 
vcnarks:  "Geibel  has  siitcd  his  rich  material 
towcha  degree,  that  only  the  intellectual 
kttnd  remains,  and  the  dramatic  movement 
■loost  entirely  disappear-*." 

HiCHETTE  (Paris)  has  published  "The 
Topography  and  Strategic  Plan  of  the  Iliad," 
Iff  Kyrie  Nikolaides,  a  Cretan  Greek.  The 
•Wlwr surveyed  and  examined  the  Troad  more 
^^woughly  than  it  has  ever  before  been  done, 
'■^•Uiahing  (to  liis  own  satisfaction,  at  least,) 
^  sites  of  Ilium,  and  the  Grecian  camp, 
*^tifjing  tlie  Scamander  with  the  Turkish 
^•^df/e,  and  the  Simois  with  the  Sunarra. 
*^  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Napoleon, 
^tkoloidcs  considers  that  Homer  must  him- 
^  hare  been  a  soldier,  and  skilled  in  the 
^^  tactics  of  his  day. 

,  A  '*  SniKESPEARE  Album,"  by  Max  Moltke, 
^  wmounced.  It  is  to  be  a  literary  monu- 
''^nt  erected  to  the  poet,  out  of  poems,  ad- 
'^'^sea,  essays,  and  detached  expressions  of  the 
P'^^^cnt  German  authors  and  thinkers. 


"o  the  number  of  Germans  who  have  also 
"*^e  French  authors — of  whom  Schlegel 
^  Heine  arc  the  most  notable  examples — 
°^now  be  added  Prof.  Karl  Ilillebrand,  who 
"*■  jnst  published  in  Paris  the  first  volume 
r[  1^  Etudts  HUtoriqucs  et  J^Uteraires. 
*"i*  capacity  to  write  with  distinction  in  a 


foreign  langnoge — witness  also  Max  Miiller  in 
England,  and  Agassiz,  Guyot,  and  Dr.  Lie- 
bcr,  in  America — is  one  of  the  out-growths 
of  the  philological  genius  of  the  Germans. 
The  only  off-set  to  it,  on  the  French  side,  is 
the  case  (almost  phenomenal)  of  Adalbert  von 
Chamisso,  who,  a  Frenchman  until  the  age  of 
eighteen,  became  afterwards  a  popular  Ger- 
man poet 


Ladoulate's  Ilistory  of  tho  United  States 
is  now  appearing  in  a  German  translation, 
published  in  Heidelberg 


It  is  reported  that  Garibaldi^s  novel  will 
soon  be  published.  It  is  already  written,  but 
the  publication  has  been  delayed,  in  order 
that  it  may  appear  at  the  same  time  in  the 
English,  French,  and  German  languages.  The 
title  has  been  differently  announced  as  **  CU- 
lia "  and  "  Roma  milUante^^^  but  the  latter 
probably  belongs  to  a  separate  work,  an  ac- 
count of  the  late  attempt,  which  failed  at 
Mcntana.  The  object  of  the  novel  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  corruption  of  the  Roman  priesthood. 
Those  who  have  read  tho  manuscript  hint 
that  the  stylo  is  ardent  and  eloquent  almost 
to  the  sensational  pitch ;  that  there  are  passa- 
ges of  great  power,  but  a  general  want  of 
balance  and  proportion  in  the  arrangement 
and  action  of  the  characters. 


The  new  work  of  Fritz  Renter  (the  famous 
Low-German  author),  is  called :  "  The  Jour- 
ney to  Constantinople,  or  the  Mecklenburg 
Montagues  and  Capulets."  Like  Reuter*s 
other  works,  it  has  had  a  great  sale,  but  the 
critics  assert  that  it  is  inferior  in  [loint  of  hu- 
mor ;  and  further,  that,  instead  of  being 
thouglU  in  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written, 
the  language  only  is  Low-German,  so  that  it 
reads  like  a  translation  from  High-German. 

The  Mayazln  fur  die  Litcratur  dcs  Aus- 
lands  publishes  an  article  entitled  Wahl  und 
Qual  (Election  and  Torment)  in  America, 
which  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  our  recent 
political  campaign.  The  mass-meetings  are 
described  as  occasions  where  the  opposite 
parties  pelt  each  other  with  mud,  then  with 
stones,  and  end  with  revolvers.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  writer  may  be  estimated  from 
tho  fact  that  he  speaks  of  Gen.  McCIellan  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency ! 
The  article  terminates  with  the  assertion  that 
the  American  people  are  in  a  state  of  rapid 
decadence ;  that  even  their  capacity  for  physi- 
cal reproduction  is  falling  off  (a  piece  of  sta- 
pidity  which  origmalcd  mlVv  \)t,  ISjvot^  ol 
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Edinburg) ;  that  the  American  women  prevent 
maternity  in  every  possible  way,  and,  mark 
the  delightful  self-complacency  of  the  man ! 
"  onlt/  by  the  GemianB^  iclio  alone  retain  the 
germs  of  physical  and  moral  development^  can 
the  rcgetieration  and  future  salvation  of 
America  be  accomplished/  "  Sala  and  *'  Mrs. 
Brown  "  must  look  to  their  laurels ;  for,  veri- 
ly, here  is  an  arrogance  beyond  even  their 
ideal. 


Arnold  Ruge's  translation  of  *'  Buckle's 
History  of  Civilisation  in  Europe,"  has  reached 
the  tlurd  edition.  New  translations  of  Mad. 
de  Stael's  **  Corinne,"  of  Calderon,  Petrarch, 
and  Sophocles,  are  announced  in  Leipzig. 


A  DiSTiNOCisuKD  Dutch  poet,  Jacob  Van 
Lennep,  is  dead.  Bom  in  1802,  the  son  of  a 
father  distinguished  in  letters,  he  achieved 
popularity  as  a  young  man,  by  his  *^  Academic 
Idyls.''  After  three  or  four  volumes  of  bal- 
lads and  romantic  epics,  he  commenced  the 
series  of  novels  of  Butch  life,  by  which  ho  is 
now  best  known.  An  Amsterdam  critic  says 
of  these :  **  Xo  Dutch  author  was  more  Dutch 
than  he  was ;  none  was  better  skilled  in  the 
representation  of  Dutch  nature,  and,  one  may 
say,  the  Dutch  vices.  His  talent  is  portrait- 
ure— photography.  His  goddess  is  Nature, 
and  so  far  as  he  discovers  what  is  typical 
therein,  he  lifl3  himself  to  a  certain  ideal 
view — yet  not  to  the  point  where  the  intellec- 
tual element  prevails."  Van  Lennep  was  a 
man  of  strikingly  handsome  and  noble  pres- 
ence, and  very  popular  in  society. 


One  of  those  works  which  seem  precocious, 
yet  which  sometimes  help  to  bring  on  what 
the  author  believes  to  be  already  in  existence, 
ia  La  Palingenesi:  Ten  Chants^  by  Marco 
Rapisardi,  just  published  in  Florence.  The 
author  announces  the  new  birth  of  Italy  as 
having  been  accomplished,  and  prophesies 
industry,  morality,  and  abundance,  for  the 
Italian  people. 


Longmans,  Loudon,  have  published  Mr. 
Bergenroth's  collection  of  State  Papers,  from 
the  Archives  at  Simancas.  They  prove  to  be 
of  the  greatest  value  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  requiring,  as  the  Athenceum  says,  that 
new  portraits  shall  be  painted  of  Ferdinand, 
Isabella,  and  Charles  V.  Mr.  Bergenroth 
considers  it  demonstrated  that  Queen  Juana, 
of  Castile,  was  not  mad,  and  that  Catharine, 
of  Aragon,  was  not  chaste.  He  had  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  permission  to  sec  and  to 
copy  the  old  documents,  which  are  now  for 


the  first  time  given  to  the  w( 
hundred  years  after  they  wen 

Dr.  Friedrich  Forster,  wl 
day  in  Berlin,  at  the  age  of 
Liltzow's  celebrated  corps  i 
1812-18.  His  patriotic  song 
poraneous  with  those  of  Th» 
who  was  his  intimate  persoi 
who  died  in  his  arms  on  the  S 
1813.  Forster  afterwards  de' 
historical  and  philosophical  s 
his  works  was  "  A  Defence  of 


The  **  Library  of  Foreign 
lished  by  the  Bibliographic  L 
bnrghausen,  has  already  rea 
ticth  number.  The  collectio 
best  specimens  of  the  literal 
England,  America,  Italy,  Swi 
and  Spain,  translated  by  au 
already  given  proofs  of  their 
work. 


Murray  (London)  has  pub 
in  the  East  Indian  Archip< 
Celebes,  the  Spice  liflands, 
among  the  Cannibals  of  Sun 
S.  Bickmore."  It  is  stated  in 
that  Mr.  Bickmore  has  accej 
ment  as  Professor  in  the  Uc 
consin. 


ART. 


In  Weimar,  on  the  13th  of ! 
Buenaventura  Genelli — a  Ita! 
German  in  nationality,  an  ai 
genius.  His  grandfather  was 
er  who  came  to  Berlin  duric 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  was 
year  1800,  went  to  Rome  as 
and  spent  ten  years  there ;  j 
Munich,  where,  during  the  I 
life,  he  saw  inferior  men 
helped  to  fame  while  he  was 
finally,  summoned  to  Weim 
ago,  a  brief  period  of  succe 
activity  crowned  his  life.  Ii 
of  art  there  is  no  such  instan 
and  original  genius  remaining 
ted.  Retzsch  and  Dor6  are  kn* 
world,  while  Genelli,  greater 
scarcely  been  heard  of  outsi 
His  outline  illustrations  of  H 
show  a  power  of  imaginatioi 
prcssion,  a  purely  epic  treatn 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  matchec 
of  Achilles,"  "  Death  of  Sarpe 
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piter  bolding  the  young  Hercules  to  the 
bieast  of  the  sleeping  Juno/*  arc  so  grandly 
eooodred,  so  perfect  as  compositions,  so  pcr- 
Tided  with  the  genuine  Greek  fire,  that  one 
cnmot  stop  to  notice  the  occasional  signs  of 
hasty  and  inaccurate  drawing.  Genelli  was 
ibo  an  admirable  colorist,  but  lie  was  so 
oompletely  neglected  during  the  greater  part 
of  bis  life  that  his  frescoes  and  easeUpiclures 
ire  few.  One  of  his  most  striking  series  of 
oatlines  is  entitled  ''  The  Ufe  of  a  Witch." 


curious  symbolic  mixture,  but  well  adapted 
for  the  display  of  color. 


HniBOLDT,  it  has  lately  been  ascertained, 

devoted  considerable  time,  between  the  years 

11%9  and  1795,  to  the  study  of  ai-t.    None 

of  his  drawings  arc  now  to  be  found,  but  two 

etchings  still  exist — one  a  head  from  Ka- 

pUd'a  **  School  of  Athens,"  and  the  other  a 

betd  firom  Rembrandt,  both  of  no  artistic 

vtlna    He  also  tried  his  hand  at  portrait- 

P^nting^  and  with  better  success.    Among 

^  other  attempts  is  his  own  portrait  in 

^^yoiM^  ma^Ie  in  the  year  1814,  which  is  said 

^  he  an  admirable  likeness. 


Xdwabd  HiLDEnRANDT,  the  famous  German 
_  irellist,  died  on  the  25th  of  October  last, 
**K   Beriin.    He  was  the  son  of  a  house-painter 
•**   Dantdc,  where  he  was  born  in  1818.    As 
*  ^with,  he  had  two  eciunl  passions — painting 
^•>.d  sailor-life — and  he  was  enabled  to  gratify 
^*^>lh.    He  was  first  a  marine- painter,  studied 
'•^der  Isabey  in  Paris,  was  encouraged  by 
«^caaboldt,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty -five  was 
^*^ahled  to  commence  his  travels.    He  first 
^"^Aited  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  then  the 
Csfejuuy  Islands,  Barbary,  Egypt,  Nubia,  FSyria, 
^•'■■eece,  Norway  and  Lapland,  India,  China, 
^-Urtralia,  Japan,  and  California.    He  brought 
»iBe  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  water- 
drawings,  from  these  journeys.    The 
of  them  were  purchased  by  the  King 
Prussia.     His  chief  merit  was  his  wonder- 
ful rendering  of  air  and  light     While  his 
'Hawing  is  often  careless,  he  rarely  fails  to 
^ve  the  characteristic  atmosphere  of   the 
■ands  he  illustrates.     The  well-known  picture 
^  *'  Humboldt  in  his  Library "  was  painted 
^J  Dildebrandt,  in  1856. 


A  LABGK  glass  window  for  St.  Paul's,  in 
**oiid(m,  has  just  been  completed  iu  Munich. 
M  represents  the  Crucifixion,  in  front  of 
^hich  kneel  the  officers  of  the  Guild  of 
"eavcps,  by  whom  the  window  was  ordered. 
^tt«m  soldiers  fill  the  background.  Over 
*™  Cross  is  a  triumphal  arch,  upon  which 
*8  warriors  holding  the  Engli?h  banners — a 


A  KKW  landscape  by  Andreas  Achenbach, 
in  the  Berlin  exhibition,  is  much  praised.  It 
Is  called  ^*  After  the  Rain,'*  and  represents 
the  sun  breaking  through  flying  clouds  upon 
an  October  landscape.  The  nearly  leafless 
trees  are  still  dripping,  a  mill-pond  is  ruflled 
by  the  wind,  but  the  houses  of  a  little  village 
brighten  cheerfully  against  the  retreating 
storm. 


From  Paris  we  have  the  reported  discovery 
of  a  new  picture  by  Raphael  It  is  a  St. 
John  in  the  Desert,  a  naked,  youthful  form, 
sitting  upon  a  mossy  log,  beside  some  rocks 
from  under  which  a  fountfun  gushes  forth. 
It  came  originally  from  Florence,  and  was 
called  a  Raphael  up  to  the  year  1752.  Hav- 
ing been  injured  by  attempted  restorations, 
and  allowed  to  become  very  dirty,  it  finally 
came  into  the  catalogue  of  **  works  by  un- 
known mp.sters."  Afterwards,  so  little  value 
was  placed  upon  it,  that  on  the  petition  of 
the  Duke  de  Maille,  it  was  presented  to  a 
small  church.  Here,  as  it  was  still  further 
injured,  the  Duke  took  it  away,  and  kept  it 
himself.  After  his  death  it  was  purchased 
by  the  art-dealer,  Cousin,  for  fifty-nine  francs. 
A  careful  cleansing  has  revealed  its  genuine 
value,  and  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has 
instituted  a  suit  for  its  recovery. 


Hkbxann  Lingo,  the  Grcrman  poet,  recent- 
ly published  an  epic.  Die  Voikerwanderung 
(the  Migration  of  the  Races),  which  has  been 
received  with  great  favor  by  the  critics.  The 
poet's  brother,  a  wealthy  merchant,  owns  a 
villa  near  Lindau,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  he  has  employed  the  painter,  Jnlius  Nauc, 
to  decorate  the  prindpal  chambers  with  fres- 
coes illustrative  of  the  poem.  The  large  hall 
contains  eight  cartoons,  seven  feet  in  height, 
representing  **Rome,"  "Germany,'*  "Alario 
at  Rome,"  "  Odoacer  surrendering  Ravenna 
to  Thcodoric,"  the  Frank,  Chlodwig,  the 
Lombard,  Alboin,  and  other  chief  person- 
ages and  events  of  that  picturesque  era.  The 
other  chambers  are  to  be  similarly  decorated. 
How  long  will  it  bo  before  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  the  United  States  reach 
the  same  point  of  taste  and  culture? 

Gerome's  last  picture  is  entitled :  *'  General 
Bonaparte,  as  Commander  of  the  Expedition 
to  Egypt."  It  represents  the  chief,  riding 
alone  in  the  Desert,  his  head  in  shadow 
against  an  atmosphere  o(  ^i^l  «Lik^\i«dX, 
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Dr.  Siemens,  the  Director  of  the  great  Tele- 
graphic Establishment  in  Berlin,  is  at  present 
in  Circassia,  making  arrangements  for  tlic 
building  of  the  orerlond  telegraphic  line  to 
India,  which,  it  is  believed,  can  be  completed 
in  eighteen  mouths.  It  will  pass  through  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Beloochistan.  A 
Bno  to  Teheran  and  Ispahan  has  been  in 
operation  for  two  or  three  years.  The  sub- 
marine telegraph  from  Suez  to  Indta  has  been 
relinquished,  on  account  of  the  damage  done 
to  the  cable  by  coral  reefs  in  the  Red  Sea. 


Professor  NorkenskjOld,  of  the  Swedish 
Polar  Expedition,  reports  that  after  four  des- 
perate attempts  to  penetrate  the  ice,  the  vio- 
lent storms  and  increasing  cold  obliged  the 
expedition  to  return.  The  highest  latitude 
reached  was  82^  42',  which  surpasses  that 
attained  by  Parry.  The  Professor  says :  "Dur- 
ing a  cruise  of  a  month  and  a  half  along  the 
parallel  of  82**,  we  have  obtained  admirable 
and  unexpected  results,  concerning  the  tem- 
perature and  ice-formation  of  the  Polar  ba- 
sin." All  accounts  agree  that  the  amount  of 
ico  in  the  Polar  waters  last  summer  was 
greater  than  ever  before  known. 


Dr.  Dethier,  of  Constantinople,  has  pub- 
lished a  description  of  the  great  bronze  can- 
non used  by  Mahomet  II.  at  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople. His  account  of  its  dimensions  is 
especially  interesting  when  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  great  American  Rodman  gun, 
which  wo  are  very  rapid  to  claim  as  **  the 
greatest  cannon  in  the  world : " 

Sodman  Qun.     Oun  nf  Mahomri  II. 

Weight 116,497  lbs.  80,596  lbs. 

Length 25  ft  30  ft. 

Calibio 20  in.  46  in. 

Charge  of  powder.       100  lbs.  200  lbs. 

Weight  of  baU. . ..    1,000  Iba.  (stone)  1,200  lbs. 

The  merchants  of  Bremen  have  unani- 
mously decided  to  send  out  a  second  North- 


Pole  expedition  next  summer,  u 
mand  of  Capt.  Eoldewey,  of  tL 
They  will  furnish  a  steamer,  a 
costs  of  the  undertaking,  tbems 


The  French  Government  1 
some  statistics  of  the  annual 
tobacco  on  the  globe,  which  will 
to  ''  the  Coming  Man."  Asia  t 
producing  810  millions  of  pot 
282  millions ;  America,  248  mil 
24  millions,  and  Australia,  1  m 
805  million.-,  or  432,500  tons. 


A  CURIOUS  discovery,  kept  Si 
teen  years,  has  just  come  to  ligl 
The  workmen  engaged  in  diggii 
the  present  railroad-station,  in 
skeleton   with  a  breast-plate 
buried  face  downwards.      The 
of  armor,   which   weighed   six 
broken  up  and  the  pieces  secret 
ellcrs.     Two   larger  pieces,  wl 
have  been  the  shoulder-bands, : 
cd  with  chasing  and  enamel,  ha 
up  by  a  jeweller  in  Facnza,  but 
are  probably  lost.    It  is  known  \ 
buried  the  body  of  Odoacer,  afl 
at  Ravenna,  face  downwards ;  i 
antiquarians  suppose  that  this  | 
is  really  that  of  the  first  King  < 

A  Bihlia  Panprrum  is  offe 
Augsburg.  Printed  in  the  ji 
engraved  wooden  block?,  it  I 
xylographic  works  which  pre 
doubt  suggested,  the  inventio: 
The  illustrationa  are  excellent 
mcdiaxval  art,  both  in  compositit 
ing.  Very  few  copies  of  this  B 
to  exist. 


A    TKAXPLATION     of    EuiCrSO 

by  Adolph  Iloltermann,  has  ju 
Uanover. 


TABLETALK. 


What  is  the  reason,  we  wonder,  that  New 
Yorkers  seem  to  take  so  little  pride  in  their 
city?  For,  we  suppose,  no  one  will  dispute 
the  proposition  that  few  persons  even  of  the 
class  looked  upon  as  influential,  do  care 
any  thing  for  the  external  aspect  of  the  city, 
for  the  way  in  which  it  is  governed,  or  for 
its  credit  as  a  centre  of  art,  literature  or 
science.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  We  have  not 
the  space  to  show  how,  look  in  what  direction 


we  will,  we  find  evidence  in  a 
no  one  cares  for  New  York  ext 
to  make  money,  to  eat,  drink, 
in.  It  is  getting  to  be  an  old  i 
municipal  government  is  the 
world,  that  our  officials  are  « 
that  they  ore  at  no  pains  to  oo; 
honesty ; — all  this  has  been  8al> 
it  no  longer  attracts  any  attcnti< 
admits  it,  and  no  one  lifts  a  fii 
remedy.    Nor  docs  there  seem  t 
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repeatiDg  for  the  hundredth,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, for  the  thooaandth  tunc,  that  Xcw  York 
Citr,  which  cliums  for  itself  a  metropolitan 
nak,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great  cities  in 
the  world,  so  far  as  size  and  riches  can  make 
idtj  great, — ^has  very  few  claims  to  that  dls- 
tinctioQ  on  the  score  of  any  thing  she  docs  for 
the  intellectual  advancement  of  her  citizens. 
Here  is  bat  one  public  library,  no  public  pic- 
tnreor  scolpture-gallery,  no  museum,  whether 
d  antiquities  or  of  natural  hiiitory,  no  oppor- 
tunities for  the  scientific  man,  the  student,  or 
the  irtist,  better  than  arc  afforded  in  many 
third-nte  European  towns.    But  what  of  it  ? 
Who  cares  ?    Is  any  rich  man  moved  to  give 
eroD  one  of  tlie  many  millions  which  every 
Dan  must  have  now-a-days  who  wishes  to  be 
allowed  rich,  to  add  to  the  tolerable  founda- 
tion which  Mr.  Astor,  after  a  good  deal  of 
persaaaion  on  the  part  of  judicious  advisers, 
vas  prevailed  on  to  make  for  the  library  that 
beais  hia  name  ?    It  would  liavc  been  well  if 
the  laijr^  ,.  nubile  libniry  we  possess  could 
hire  been  endowed  with  Hufficicnt  money  to 
prevent  the  necessity,  wliich  the  **  Astor  "  was 
under  dariag  the  war,  of  stopping  the  greater 
number  of  its  subscriptions  to  foreign  peri- 
odicals on  account  of  the  rise  in  gold.    We 
might  go  on  for  several  pages  with  this  cheer- 
ful statement  of  grievances.    We  might  de- 
bate upon  the  Historical  Society,  in  a  building 
that  gives  neither  sufficient  room  to  store,  nor 
space  to  display,  nor  light  to  examine  its  valu- 
able collection.     In  vain  docs  the  Society  ap- 
Pttl  to  the  community  for  assistance ;  no  as- 
■stance  comes.     Then  there  is  the  Natural- 
Bistory  Society — dead   as  a  door-nail,  and, 
not  only  no  mourners,  but  scarcely  any  one 
ll>at  remembers  it  was  over  alive.     As  for  our 
^^nutory,  if  the  stranger  from  Greenwich, 
w  our  own  Cambridge,  wishes  to  see  it,  he 
^  find  all  there  is  of  it  in  a  small  room  at 
J^  top  of  what  used  to  bo  the  Arsenal  build- 
">&  in  the  Central  Park,  where  a  little  old 
goitlcman,  in  breeches  and  shoe-buckles — ^a 
*Py  of  Dominie  Sampson — takes  observations 
wennometricil,  barometrical,  hygrometrical, 
*'d  meteorological,  by  the  aid  of  such  instru- 
ownts  as  the  ParkOommiiiL^ioners  feel  at  lib- 
^  to  supply  hkh  with.     This  is  all  the  Ob- 
^''^tory  the^(*;reat  city  of  New  York  can 
"^•*i  tad  wf  doubt  if  she  feels  inclined  to 
^^  of  it.    Then,  for  art,  we  have  the  Na- 
^^"^  Academy,  making  no  effort  to  establish 
*  pennaneftt  gallery  of  pictures  and  statuary, 
^  the  Jarves  Collection  allowed  to  go  to  en- 
^^  ft  small  rural  city,  when  it  might  have 
°^  bought  for  an  insignificant  sum  and 


made  the  nucleiLi  of  a  collection  here.  But 
we  did  not  intend,  when  we  set  out,  to  speak 
of  any  of  these  things.  They  are  old  sorest, 
and  it  is  neither  useful  or  agreeable  to  open 
them  agiun.  Every  body  knows  that  we  liave 
neither  libraries,  nor  museums,  nor  scientific 
collections,  nor  picture-galleries ;  every  body 
says  it  is  a  pity,  and  that  is  all  that  comes  of 
it  There  is  a  point,  however,  more  private 
than  either  of  these,  and  regarding  which  there 
may  be  some  use  in  appealing  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  it.  We  allude  to  the  way  in 
which  imoccupied  lots  in  the  heart  of  tlie  city, 
and  in  its  immediate  outskirts,  are  allowed  to 
remain  unfcnced  and  neglected,  and  to  gather 
all  sorts  of  filth  and  rubbish  for  years  together, 
without  the  slightest  care  on  the  part  of  the 
owners.  Many  of  these  4ots  belong  to  our 
richest  men,  and  in  some  cases  their  owners 
live  within  sight  of  them  and  have  to  pass 
them  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  they  do  it, 
too,  with  no  apparent  qualms.  Yet,  in  al- 
most every  case,  an  arrangement  might  be 
made  with  some  city  gardener  or  nurseryman 
who  would  be  willing  to  take  a  half-dozen  of 
these  lots  by  the  season,  and  nuiintain  them 
looking  pretty  with  grass  hud  down  and  kept 
smoothly  mowed,  with  flowering  shrubljery, 
of  which  those  men  every  year  throw  away 
great  quantities  of  cuttings,  and  with  be^ls  of 
cheap  but  showy  flowers,  on  the  sole  condition 
tliat  he  be  allowed  to  advertise  his  place  of 
business  on  a  sign  sot  up  somewhere  in  the 
enclosure.  But  surely  these  rich  men  might 
find  a  way  to  make  their  riches  something 
less  of  a  nuisance  than  it  is  to  the  public 
when  it  is  displayed  in  the  shape  of  unoccu- 
pied and  unfenced  city  lots,  the  recepticles 
of  whatever  filth  and  nibbish  the  communitv 
sees  fit  to  throw  into  them.  Any  pig-pen  on 
an  unthrifty  farm  can  scarcely  bo  more  un- 
sightly, for  instance,  than  several  prominent 
corners  belonging  to  our  lloosevelts  and  As- 
ters, and  other  millionaires,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  wealthy  metropolis,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ugly  hovels  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
our  much-vaunted  Central  Park. 


A  VKRY  curious  work  ha.^  reached  as,  which 
wu  think  our  readera  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  something  about.  It  has  a  very 
unreadable,  in  fact  an  unpronounceable  title, 
which  wo  shall  not  undertake  to  re-produce, 
but  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  transla- 
tion of  it  into  simple  English.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  nursery  tales,  traditions,  and  histories 
of  the  Zulus,  which  has  been  made  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Calloway,  M.  B.,  «l  tuvssvoivm^  \o  >\ift 
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Zulu  country.  The  sit  partd  before  us,  com- 
posing tlie  first  volume,  are  filled  entirely 
with  urn's -:ry  tales  and  traditions.  In  succeed- 
ing volumes  Dr.  Calloway  proposes  to  give  U3 
translations  of  other  works  in  the  Zulu  lan- 
guage, bi-;,'inning  with  that  "On  the  Origin 
of  Tilings.''  Tills,  he  says,  is  alreaily  prepared 
for  the  pross ;  but  he  does  not  thiuk  it  advisa- 
ble to  litine  it  in  parts ;  it  must  be  read  as  a 
whole,  carefully  and  thoroughly,  in  order  to 
fonn  any  ji?.«t  conclusion  ns  to  its  real  mean- 
ing. 1 1  contains  every  thing  which  Dr.  Callo- 
way has  been  able  to  collect  of  the  traditional 
religion  of  the  Zulus.  The  present  volume 
appears  to  have  be.n  printed  at  Xatal,  where 
it  is  publiahed  by  John  A.  Blair,  in  i:?priugvale, 
and  by  Davis  &  Sons,  Pietennaritzburg.  It  is 
publishcvl  in  London  by  Triibner  &  Co.  The 
copy  from  which  wo  quote  was  procured  for 
us  bv  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  comer  of  Broad- 
way  and  Ninth  street,  to  whom  the  author  has 
sent  a  few  copies  for  sale.  It  is  a  singularly 
interesting  book,  and  excites  continual  won- 
der, botli  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  tides  and 
their  frequent  resemblance  to  the  myths  and 
fairy-tales  and  legends  of  other  people.  Ilcre 
is  a  portion  of  one  that  recalls  the  story  of 
Medea  and  the  enclianted  boat.  Uthlakan- 
yana,  the  hero,  is  **  a  kind  of  Tom  Thumb,  the 
Giant-Kijlor — not  that  his  cunning  is  excited 
on  giants  alone.  All  is  fi^h  that  comes  to 
Uthlakniiyana*s  net!  He  is  not  a  common 
man :  ho  Ls  a  cunning,  malicious  dv/arf,  and 
is  possessed  of  magical  powers."'  After  tell- 
ing us  of  his  miraculous  birth — like  St.  Bene- 
dict, he  speaks  before  his  birth  in  his  mother's 
womb ;  and  like  the  anti-Christ  seen  by  the 
brothers  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
he  stands  up  as  soon  as  be  is  bom  and  walks 
and  talks  perfectly  well — ^we  are  told  a  num- 
ber of  remarkable  tricks  and^adygn^ures  in 
which  UthlakanyaTja -'always  came  off  til- 
umphaut ;  jHlT,'at  last,  a  cannibal  tjikes  him 
in  tho  binllime  he  has  spread  for  birds,  and, 
delighted  with  his  new  game,  is  about  to  cat 
liiin. 

ITio  boy,  lein;?  caught, said,  "  Don't  kill  mo.    . 

.  .  Dou't  boat  mo,  and  I  will  toll  you.  Take 
mo  out,  nnd  olcanao  mo  ttom  tho  birJlImo  and  tako 
mo  home  with  you.  Ilavo  you  not  a  mother?** 
The  cannibal  replied,  "  I  have  a  mother.**  The 
boy  said,  '•  Why,  then,  do  you  spoil  mo  nnd  not 
take  me  out  and  cleanse  mo  from  the  blrdlimo  afld 
lake  mo  homo  with  you  7  I  shall  be  bittor ;  I  shall 
not  bo  nice ;  if  you  beat  mo  in  this  way,  I  shall  not 
bo  nice ;  I  nhall  bo  bitter.  Glcanho  me,  and  tako 
mo  homo  Trith  you  that  you  may  put  me  in  your 
homo,  that  I  may  bo  cookctl  by  your  mother.  Set 
ma  there,  that  I  may  drj' ;  and  do  you  go  away, 
•ad  just  leavo  mc  at  your  horn?.    1  cannot  be 


cooked  if  you  are  ihcrc ;  I  shall  be  bad ;  I  cncnot  bt 
nice.'* 

The  cannibal  does  as  the  boy-man  tells  him, 
and  in  the  morning  the  canni)^  said, 

"Mother,  take  care  of  my  Rame.*'  UtLl.ikan- 
ynna  said,  "Tako  me,  nnd  put  mo  CD  the  top  of  the 
hut,  that  I  may  dry  in  tho  sun'?  ray  a,'*  thinking  he 
should  then  be  able  to  see  in  which  dii-cction  the. 
camiibal  would  di<-:app<;ar.  8o  be  was  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  hnt.  The  cannibal  and  Iv.i  brother 
departed,  aud  dLsap])earcd  ovit  the  rid^  of  the 
hill.  Uthlakanyuna  k;ot  do-A-n,  and  said,  '*  Mother, 
arc  you  still  lyiuic  down  ?  "  Tlie  caunibiirs  mother 
paid,  "  Yes."  Uthlakanyana  said,  *'  Get  up,  and 
let  us  play  at  boiling  each  other.  You  wi  1  boil  mo 
a  little,  and  I  you.  Lc-t  the  boiling  be  done  in  the 
great  pot ;  for  I  uhall  swell  out  very  much,  and  fill 
tho  pot.  There  Lj  tho  nreat  pot  which  is  fit  for  Ijoil- 
ing  me  in."  .  .  .  **  Tako  it,  then,  and  put  it  on 
tho  fire."  Utlilakniiyana  kindled  the  lire  ;  be 
kindled  it  a  little,  :ind  .said,  "  The  fire  is  abundant." 
lie  said,  **  Lot  us  just  feel  the  water,  if  it  is  already 
hot.*'  lie  put  in  Ills  hand  and  said,  "  Just  tho 
thing !  You  muHt  put  mc  in.  Let  us  hogxn  with 
me."  "  Yes,  surely,"  said  the  cannibal's  mother. 
■  She  took  him,  nnd  i)ut  him  in,  and  put  the  lid  on. 
lie  was  Bilent  in  the  put.  At  length  ho  fiiul,  '*  Jast 
tako  mo  out.*'  She  look  him  out.  ^Adlpi,  **Out 
upon  it  I  Let  us  just  kimllo  the  fire  a  little.*'  lie 
made  up  tho  fire,  and  sai<l,  '*  I  have  felt  the  wattf 
that  it  is  not  warm  ;  let  us  make  up  tho  Urc."  He 
made  a  great  fire,  and  looked  i:i  and  found  it  boil- 
iivg.  lie  said  to  tho  cannibal's  mother,  "  TukQ  off 
your  clothes,  for  the  water  is  now  fit  for  you  to  go 
in ;  for  I  too  went  in  when  it  was  just  so ;  now 
for  you ;  it  is  now  pleasantly  warm."    ,    .    , 

.    .    He  iiut  her  in  and  put  on  tlie  lid.    She 
cried  out,   •*  Uthlakanyana  !   tako  mc  out  I    I  am 
Bcnldcd  to  death ! '*    Ho  said,   **  No,  indeed.    You 
arc  not  yet  bcaldnd  to  -ie^tlL      If  you  were  sc.ildod 
to  death,  you  could  not  say  you  were  hcnldcd  to 
death.    I  am  a  man,  nnd  so  understand  that  if  m 
man  says  he  is  scaMin;?  to  death,  he  is  not  yeC 
scalded ;   if  he  is  scalded  he  does  not  Fay  ho  i* 
scalding;  ho  is  scaldod,  and  th.it  is  all."     Slic  saldy 
'•  Uthlakanyana,  I  am  being  done."  lie  said,  «  JTo^ 
you  are  iiot  yet  done.    There,  now  yon  ore  eayiniT'— i 
that  you  are  beinp  dune.    I  know,  whoa  a  man  "hu^ 
been  thoroughly  done,  ho  docs  not  say  ccustantly^ 
'I  am  already  done.'    lie  jub-t  says  nothing  whau^ 
he  is  already  done."    So  she  was  boiled,  and 
^'^  more.    Uthlakanyana  .said,  *'2fow  I  pezccii 
that  yoh^"'^  done,  because  you  no  longer  soy  ic 
now     Xow^VJ!^  ^^^^^  iKJComc  slleu*  ;  that  in  thfl 
reason  wliy  I  th?»!5^>'°"  "«^  thoroughly  done.    Yot= 
will  be  eaten  by  yen 

The  story  contini^S^  ^'^^  *"°  miscbievoi 
dwarf  drcssmg  himsoini;^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^**^  ^^^' 
cloUics  aud  lying  down  iiN'^^  ^^*     ^®  *®" 
come  in  and  call  to  her — 

•'Mother!"      rthbkanyana   at7.*"'S?i    *i^^ 
with  a  little  voice  like  the  motlier.Y       ^  *  J* 
call  me  7    There  is  your  game :  it  is  C^.]J  *'T^"'^* 
a  great  sire,  aud  i«  nice,  just  aj  he  t\  '^ 

e:jt.    T  shall  not  got  up.    I  have  air*.! 
it."    They  drew  out  an  arm.    Thoy  ^.  aj 
nibars  brother  said,   «'Thc?o  hand? 
mother's."    The  elder  cannibal  said,  ^  ^ 

y.'U  speaking?    You  are  prognoiUic.ifiP     ^^^^- 
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■other.'*   He  roplied,  "No,  I  withdraw  tho  say- 
ing." 

So  they  ato  and  finished  the  arm,  and  they 
oontinae  eating  bit  by  bit,  the  yoonger  canni- 
bal making  aimilar  remarks  as  to  the  resem- 
bUnce  of  each  to  corresponding  portions  of 
his  pareDt,  and  the  elder  getting  angrier  and 
angrier  with  him,  until  at  length  Uthlakan- 
jaoft  escapes.    He  says : — 

**  Joft  get  oat  of  the  way  of  the  door ;  I  am  go- 
lag  out;  I  iholl  be  back  again  pretiezitly.  Do  yuu 
go  OB  eating.'*  When  he  reached  tho  doorway,  the 
tUer  eaimibal  aaid,  <*  Sorely  this  heel  is  like  moth- 
ti*C*  UUdakanyana  at  this  drew  out  his  legs ;  he 
vu  afraid  now ;  he  wont  oat  as  fiist  as  ho  could 
and  hastened  to  get  away  from  the  cannibal's  home. 
He  began  to  undo  tho  garments ;  he  slipped  them 
all  off,  and  lan  with  all  his  might  At  length  he 
ibmted,  **  You  axe  eating  your  mother,  oil  along, 
ye  eanalbols  I  **  The  cannibals  heard  and  went 
ooL  The  eanaibal's  boy  said,  "  I  said  these  are 
like  oiother'a  hands  and  her  foot  I " 

In  this  little  story — and  there  is  more  of  it, 
the  ending  being  very  cleverly  arranged,  if  wo 
lad  room  for  it — there  is  considerable  skill 
ibown  in  portraying  character.  The  dwarfs 
aMieroufl  spirit,  his  malicious  ingenuity, 
Ui  Bnut,  impudent  gabble  are  contrasted 
with  the  ^pleton  cannibals,  dull-witted  and 
^  of  qieech.  Then  there  is  the  opinionated 
<)httinicy  of  the  younger  cannibals,  and  his 
igptfating  "  I  told  you  so,'*  at  the  last  The 
thing  coold  not  be  more  graphically,  more 
^ttfly  told.  The  book  is  full  of  good  things, 
'^^  than  wc  quote,  by  far. 


^  Wi  have  received  from  Mr.  Steigcr  the  first 
^*At  numbers,  as  they  have  been  issued,  of 
^^  Wcrkthop^  an  American  reprint  of  a  Ger- 
'^^^^A  Monthly,  "Die  Gcwerbehalle,"  which  is 
^^^UiUshed,  at  Stuttgart  we  believe,  in  three 
f^li^iugefl,  German,  French,  and  English,  and 
^  Baid  to  have  a  large  chrculation.  We 
^Ve  preferred  to  delay  reviewing  this  publi- 
jf^tjon  until  we  could  see  for  ourselves  what 
teal  value  is  likely  to  be.  The  numbers 
quarto  size,  and  each  contains  sixteen 
^^es,  nearly  all  of  which  are  filled  with  ex- 
'Xndy  well  executed  engravings,  the  space 
^«n  to  descriptive  or  other  letter-press  being 
small  These  engravings  are  of  various 
^tjects,  of  furniture,  of  jewelry,  of  iron- 
^^k,  of  wood-eawings,  of  book-bmdlng,  and 
Uany  other  things  belonging  to  the  domain 
the  useful  or  ornamental  arts.  Besides 
^^ese,  there  comes  with  each  number,  a  hixge 
^«^e«t  of  detail  drawings  of  all  such  objects 
^^S^ued  In  the  body  of  the  number  as  can  be 
^■efnllj  treated  in  this  way.  Thus,  m  the  first 
r,  we  have  an  engraving  of  an  Umbrella, 
16* 


Hat,  and  Ck>at-Stand,  in  pear-tree  wood  stained 
to  imitate  ebony,  and,  in  the  supplemental 
sheet,  full  size  details  of  it,  suppressing  the 
ornament.  On  the  next  page  is  a  carved 
bench  in  the  Hall  of  tho  Railway-station  at 
Stuttgart,  front,  sidc-clcvation,  and  section, 
with  full-size  details  in  the  supplement  Then 
a  toilct-tablc,  with  details,  and  so  on  for  each 
of  the  eight  numbers.  It  certainly  would  not 
be  just  to  say,  that  works  of  this  class  havo 
no  use  and  no  value.  If  they  are  rightly 
managed,  they  have  an  undoubted  value.  But 
then,  the  trouble  is,  that  they  are  seldom 
rightly  managed.  We  do  not  think  the  Work- 
shop suits  the  need  of  America  at  olL  It  may, 
and  we  dare  say  it  will,  prove  useful  to  numbers 
of  small  cabinet-makers,  and  house-decorators, 
and  even  to  a  few  architects  of  the  aspiring 
but  untnuned  class,  but  that  docs  not  interest 
nor  concern  us  much.  What  we  want,  is  not 
a  journal  edited  in  Germany,  and  filled  with 
German  designs,  but  a  journal  edited  in 
America  by  an  American,  and  filled  with  de- 
signs suited  to  the  needs  of  average  Ameri- 
cans. Our  houses  are  filled  with  badly-de- 
signed, badly-made  furniture,  with  ugly  and 
unsuitable  wall-papers  and  curtains,  gas-fix- 
tarcs,  fire-places,  mantel-pieces.  Many  of 
these  things  are  very  costly,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  them  being  ugly.  Many  of  them  are 
very  cheap,  but  neither  does  that  secure 
beauty  or  fitness.  Our  people,  in  the  cities 
and  out  of  the  cities,  have  a  model — tho 
French  decorator's  ideal — and  they  come  as 
near  it  as  their  purses  will  permit.  Those  who 
can  afford  the  real  rosewood,  the  reul  o::k, 
the  real  bronze,  the  real  leather,  the  real 
Brussels  or  Aubusson,  pay  the  enormous  bills 
and  get  what  they  want.  Those  who  cannot 
afibrd  the  real,  get  tho  best  imitations  that 
money  will  buy,  and  the  market  is  stocked 
with  imitations  of  every  thing,  costly  and 
clever,  and  so  the  infection  goes,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  most  unhappy  lack  of  taste  every 
where,  for  the  rich  do  what  the  upholsterers 
and  decorators  tell  them  they  must  do,  and  the 
less  rich  do  what  they  see  the  rich  doing.  It  is 
a  common  saying,  that  one  rarely  sees  a  house 
furnished  wiUi  original  taste,  as  if  the  owner 
had  aimed  to  suit  himself  and  not  his  neigh- 
bors, and  it  is  rare  to  see  a  well-designed 
piece  of  furniture.  Now  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  the  Workshop  will,  as  far  as  it  has  any 
influence,  rather  tend  to  increase  the  existing 
evil  than  to  weaken  or  supplant  it.  All  the 
designs,  or  nearly  all,  are  for  expen^ye  thmgs, 
and  they  are  overloaded  with  ornaments.  In 
very  few  cjues  Is  the  OTuament  ^i^x^^  ox  «X^« 
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to  stand  a  strict  examination.  There  seems 
to  be  no  particular  reason  why  people  not  in 
the  trades  that  deal  in  ornamental  matters 
should  buy  the  Workshop.  If  they  happen 
to  like  any  thing  they  see  in  it,  and  take  it  to 
a  cabinet-maker  or  decorator,  to  have  a  copy 
of  it  made,  ten  to  one  but  he  will  show  them 
something  as  good  or  better,  ready  made. 
And  if  they  take  it  to  a  carpenter  to  make, 
not  living,  perhaps,  where  cabinet-makers  and 
decorators  are  to  be  found,  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  disappointed  in  the  result,  because 
the  designs  are  too  intricate;.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  much  use  in  inveighing  too  severely 
against  the  prevailing  fashion  in  things  not 
essential ;  and,  to  the  general  public,  it  will 
seem  that  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of 
our  houses  is  not  an  essential  matter.  We 
will  admit  that  it  is  a  secondary  matter,  but 
we  must  not  allow  it  to  be  of  no  importance, 
or  even  of  little  importance.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  hope  that  much  can  he  accom- 
plished by  books  alone,  in  bringing  about  a 
change  of  taste  in  such  matters.  What  is 
wanted,  is  to  supplement  good  published  de- 
signs with  the  things  themselves,  constructed 
and  ready  for  use.  We  should  very  much 
like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  of  establish- 
ing a  place  where  furniture  could  be  procured 
thoroughly  well  designed,  by  different  hands 
and  in  different  styles,  made  in  the  simplest 
way  con^tcnt  with  strength  and  usefulness, 
out  of  the  least  expensive  materials,  and 
depending  for  its  value  solely  on  its  artistic 
qualifies.  Thus,  a  table  such  as  we  should 
iope  to  find  at  this  establishment,  would  be 
made  perhaps  of  no  more  costly  a  material  than 
maple,  but  it  would  be  so  designed  as  to  be 
exactly  suited  to  the  purpose  it  was  intended 
to  serve,  and  woifld  attract  the  eye  of  every 
artist,  whether  man  or  woman,  layman  or  pro- 
fessional, who  happened  to  ghince  at  it,  by 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  its  design.  Yet 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  de- 
sign to  be  simpler  and  deserve  the  name  of 
design  at  all.  Not  every  thing  in  our  model 
shop«  however,  should  be  so  severe  nor  suited 
to  such  an  humble  purse.  There  should  be 
ornament  for  those  who  desire  it, — and  how 
few  there  are  who  do  not, — ."but  It  should  be 
design  that,  the  more  a  man  knew,  the  better 
he  would  like  it.  It  should  not  be  stuck  on 
with  glue  dther,  to  come  off  in  the  using,  but 
it  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  tbe  construc- 
tion as  the  grain  of  the  wood  itself.  How 
many  young  married  people  there  are,  who 
would  delight  to  find  such  a  shop,  and  who, 
in  def&fdt  of  006,  go  into  terribly  Renaissance 


French  places,  and  despairing,  m 
such  things  as  the  most  of  th< 
Workshop." 


Wk  hope  some  of  our  readers 
out,  studied,  and  enjoyed,  the  ei 
Holman  Hunt's  great  picture,  " ' 
of  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  which, 
eight  years  of  labor,  has  just  bee 
by  Blanchard.  Only  one  copy,  we 
as  yet  reached  this  country.  It  h 
signed  to  tlie  house  of  Goupil  A 
not  for  sale;  but  it  has  been 
hangs  in  a  good  light  in  their  sh 
can  be  studied  at  leisure.*  It  i 
one  of  the  most  remai^able  picta 
been  painted  in  this  century,  and 
engraved  in  the  most  perfect  wa 
the  most  accomplished  men  in  hii 
living.  No  one  can  attentively  8( 
graving  without  being  impressed 
have  any  thing  impressible  in  his 
it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  A 
home  could  have  an  opportunity 
ing  it  with  the  original  painting 
that  this  is  a  thing  not  to  be  hopi 
doubtful  if  the  owner  would  al 
masterpiece  to  be  risked  upon  t 
Yet  it  is  not  giving  our  countrym* 
too  much  power  to  appreciate  e: 
predict  that  if  the  picture  could 
it  would  excite  such  an  enthusL 
never  been  felt  before  at  the  s 
work  of  art.  Of  course  it  woult 
of  Americans  on  the  religious  e 
nature  first;  for,  as  our  people 
alive  to  such  impression,  they  co 
to  be  moved  by  the  sight  of  a  pi 
has  not  merely  a  religious  subject 
was  painted  out  of  as  deep  a  religi 
and  with  as  strong  a  sense  of  re 
and  devotion  to  truth,  as  ever  a 
artist  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
on  his  knees,  in  prayer,  before  b 
paint  the  Virgin,  felt  not  more 
holiness  of  his  mission  than  He 
when  he  left  England  and  dwelt  f 
in  Jerusalem,  for  no  other  purp< 
paint  this  picture  with  every  oppo 
he  felt  to  be  necessary  for  makin, 
representation  of  one  of  the  mo 
incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord 
result  is  before  us  in  a  work  that, 
it  continues  to  exist,  must  take  i 
the  great  pictures  of  the  world,  a 

*  Since  writing  tho  above  we  learn  1 
Co.  have  received  several  copies  of  Bl 
graving. 
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few  that  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  world  of 
men,  no  less  than  to  artists. 


W«  own  to  having  been  sometimes  op- 
pressed by  the  contemplation  of  English  Tir- 
toe,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  much  se- 
verer and  more  awful  thing  than  mere  virtue 
in  the  abstract.  A  man  may  be  a  good  deal 
weighed  down  by  the  excess  of  this  quality, 
if  lirtae  ever  can  be  excessive,  even  by 
readbg  English  books,  and  by  talking  with 
En^ish  travellers  in  this  country;  but  of 
course  it  is  nowhere  so  desperately  oppresfflvo 
S8  in  England  itself,  where  the  very  air  you 
breitlie  is  full  of  virtue,  and  where,  of  every 
min  ind  woman  you  meet,  you  may  truly 
ny,  08  Chaucer  said  of  his  Pilgrim — 

"Bomdlng  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech.'* 

**  An  Englishman's  word  is  his  bond,"  is,  we 
bdeve,  the  epigrammatic  way  of  expressing 
theperfiect,  unadulterated  honesty  of  the  whole 
raee.  And  believing  this  to  be  true,  as  we  are 
bomd  to  do,  because  we  have  so  often  been 
tdU  it  by  Englishmen  themselves,  we  are  at  a 
loM  to  understand  the  following  facts  which 
btre  recently  come  to  light  That  they  are 
&ctg,  we  know ;  but  may  we  not  be  permitted 
tohnig  the  belief  that  the  parties  concerned  in 
^  tnad  were  Frenchmen,  Germans,  foreign- 
en  of  some  breed  or  another,  or  even  repu- 
^ting  Tankees — any  thing  rather  than  the 
^Mmtiymen  of  Lurd  and  Roebuck,  those 
^Dwds  of  honesty  and  uprightness? 

It  aeems  that  last  October  about  two  hun- 


dred cases  of  English-printed  books,  worth 
about  $76,000,  were  fraudulently  passed 
through  Canada  at  some  obscure  place  on 
the  border — the  parties  having  them  in  charge 
going  through  the  form  of  paying  duty  on 
about  one>twclfth  of  their  actual  value.  Once 
in  the  United  States,  they  were  divided  into 
five  lots,  and  sent  to  the  markets  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Loms.  The  fraud  was  discovered  in  time  by 
our  Government  officers,  and  the  whole  im- 
portation was  seized  for  the  dues  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  books  were 
about  to  be  sold,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
not  only  the  Government,  but  several  Amer- 
ican authors  and  publishing  houses  were  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  since  a  large  portion  of 
the  smuggled  books  were  cheap  English  re- 
prints of  American  copyrights,  including  the 
works  of  Irving,  Prescott,  Longfellow,  Em- 
erson, and  others. 

These  books  are  not  printed  by  obscure 
publishers,  but  bear  the  imprint  of  some  of 
the  best-known  publishing  houses  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  said  that  these  houses  had  a 
large  share  in  the  risk  of  the  speculation,  and 
that  tliey  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that 
they  were  to  be  fraudulently  disposed'  of. 
We  have  a  large  charity,  and  we  will  en- 
deavor to  stretch  it  to  make  it  cover  these 
offenders,  but  we  are  very  much  afraid  they 
do  not  deserve  such  treatment.  As  a  rule, 
we  do  not  approve  of  repudiation,  but  we 
hope  these  English  oozens  will  bo  able,  at 
least,  to  repudiate  this  charge. 


FINE  ARTS. 


ART  TOR  THE   MILLION. 

A.  TiRT  interesting  art  publication  has  re- 

Oently  ^>peared  in  this  city, — a  reproduction 

*J^tko-rimileof  Die  Kleine'Passion  of  Albert 

*^»«p,  edited  by  W.  C.  Prime.    Original  im- 

^^egBBona  from  the  wood-cuts  of  the  great 

^*^xtiian    Master  are   almost  unknown   this 

^**©  of  tlje  Atlantic,  and  in  Europe  are  chiefly 

^  be  found  in  national  collections.    Of  Die 

"^^^ne  Passion,  as  the  editor  remarks  in  his 

^'ace,  not  more  than  two  or  three  complete 

^^'^  are  owned  in  this  country ;  and  we  wel- 

^^^***G  a  cheap  and  popular  edition  of  this 

?S^^l©  work.    It  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 

|/^*^«tian  household,  as  a  religious  and  holy 

T^^W,  full  of  high  thought,  pure  suggestion, 


^«ia 


passionate  devotion.    The  process  which 


^^^ in  this  work  furnishes  an  almost  exact 

^^^y  of  the  original  plates,  the  difference 


being  perceptible  only  to  the  most  critical 
eye. 

"We  heartily  approve  of  well-directed  efforts 
to  bring  good  art  within  the  reach  of  the  mil- 
lion ;  but  there  is  a  choice  in  means.  The 
volume  we  have  just  mentioned  is  an  example 
of  the  right  means  of  educating  the  public 
taste.  It  puts  within  everybody's  reach  some 
of  the  best  work  that  ever  man  produced,  in 
a  manner  that  would  excite  the  master's  own 
admiration,  could  he  turn  the  pages  on  which 
his  wonderful  designs  are  reproduced.  But 
the  method,  so  true  and  effective  in  these 
rude  wood-cuts  (rude  in  respect  to  lino  and 
material),  would  fail  entirely  if  applied  to  the 
reproduction  of  very  fine  steel  engravings. 
Their  delicacy  of  tone,  subtlety  of  light  and 
shade,  and  sharpness  of  linc^  would  ^^^o^Xi 
under  tho  comparatively  cooixoe  xns^o^  ^TSi- 
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pbyed  with  such  admirable  effect  in  repro- 
ducing Durcr^B  work ;  and  we  do  not  beliove 
it  can  over  supersede  the  steel  engraver's  art, 
where  fineness  and  delicacy,  as  well  as 
strength,  are  required.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  chromo-lithography,  to  plain  litho« 
graphy,  and  to  wood-engraving.  There  is  a 
certain  kind  of  work  to  which  each  of  these 
arts  is  admirably  adapted,  and  each  has  its 
impassable  limitations.  No  wood-engraving, 
nor  chromo-Iithograph,  would  ever  do  justice 
to  one  of  RaphaePs  Madonnas;  this  can 
scarcely  be  accomplished  in  the  finest  and 
most  elaborate  steel  engraving. 

We  must  therefore  look  for  other  means  to 
bring  RaphaeVs  art,  and  all  other  high  art, 
within  tlie  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  This  can  be  done  in  part  by  means 
of  photographs;  but  photographs  vary  in 
tone,  and  the  best  of  them  are  liable  to  change 
and  fade.  And  here  we  come  upon  a  subject 
which  has  often  been  discussed  in  these  pa- 
ges,-»that  of  a  permanent  picture  gallery  for 
this  city,  in  whidi  the  best  works  of  our  own 
and  foreign  artists  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic on  the  payment  of  a  small  admission  fee, 
or  none  at  all  In  such  a  gallery  there  should 
be  a  department  of  engravings,  containing 
the  best  specimens  of  the  art  that  could  be 
procured  in  steel,  copper,  and  wood.  As  pos- 
session is  not  necessary  to  the  study  or  ei\joy- 
ment  of  a  work  of  art,  such  a  gallery  in  every 
large  city  would  do  much  toward  educating 
the  taste  and  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  the 
community, — ^rouch  more  than  multiplying,  by 
cheap  means  of  reproduction,  the  number  of 
pictures  in  the  possession  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  great  majority  of  people  are 
quite  as  likely  to  choose  a  bad  as  a  good  pic- 
ture, and  educate  their  taste  tlie  wrong  way. 
A  public  collection,  selected  and  arranged 
with  taste,  would  lead  them  to  the  true  path, 
and  keep  them  in  it. 

Now,  as  every  artist  complains  of  a  want 
of  taste,  knowledge,  and  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  why  will  not  each  one  con- 
tribute his  share  of  influence  towards  building 
up  a  gallery  of  this  kind?  We  believe  it 
would  pay  in  many  ways,  and  that  it  would 
benefit  artists  and  the  public  alike.  The  studio 
receptions  have  done  much  in  their  way  al- 
ready. When  these  pleasant  reunions  were 
commenced,  the  studios  were  thronged  with 
people  who  oouldB*t  distinguish  between  a 
sunset  and  a  sunrise,  on  canvas,  but  who 
would  now  blush  to  be  thought  guilty  of  snch 
ignorance ;  and  artists  no  longer  hasten  to  say, 
"  This  ia  a  moonlight  scene,"  or  '*  This  is  a 


morning  view,"  to  relieve  thei 
from  the  danger  of  mortifying : 
these  receptions,  though  charmii 
arc  limited  in  their  effect  on  the 
numbers  of  people  never  atte 
would  be  attracted  to  a  pub 
which,  under  one  form  or  anot 
all  ages  and  nations  should  ] 
Such  a  gallery  could  not  fail  t 
The  galleries  of  Paris,  Florence 
den,  Vienna,  and  other  Europe 
crowded  every  Sunday  with  pc 
humblest  ranks  of  society,  wh 
with  the  most  educated  classes 
and  admiration  of  paintings,  e 
ings,  and  engravings ;  and  altho 
can  gallery  could  ever  equal  the 
collections,  with  their  accumulf 
ages,  yet  there  is  no  reason  wh 
should  not  be  made  here  which  i 
become  the  pride  and  glory  of 
The  artists  are  the  men  to 
enterprise.  If  they  were  to  pre 
and  evince  a  willingness  to  giv 
character,  they  would  find  immi 
among  the  people.  There  wool 
sity  for  a  grand  building  to  beg 
experiment  could  be  tried  in 
modest  dimensions,  the  chief  r 
accessibility,  good  light,  and  c 
rangements  for  displaying  worki 
we  arc  convinced,  is  the  true 
art  popular,  and  we  hope  to  see 
day  in  our  city. 


THE   artists'   fund  XXHI 

Now  that  the  annual  sale  o 
Fund  Society  has  taken  place, 
what  might  have  seemed  unh 
before.  We  have  always  felt  k 
this  society.  Its  object  is  one  ^ 
cess,  and  its  affairs  have,  in 
wisely  managed.  But,  it  strikei 
radical  defects  in  the  plan  on  wh 
is  organized.  It  originated,  ac 
may  remember,  in  an  informal 
about  eight  years  ago,  when  f 
contributed  each  a  picture,  to  b 
benefit  of  Mr.  Ranney's  widow 
with  the  small  collection  of  worl 
artist  at  his  death.  The  procee 
were  so  much  larger  than  had  b 
that  a  number  of  artists  foimi 
into  a  permanent  society,  to  me 
ments  of  umilar  cases;  and, 
organization  was  chartered  \mi 
name.  The  constitution  proTi< 
member  shall  annually  contribu 
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mnth  8CTentj-fiyc  dollars,  or  that  amount  ia 
noDey.  The  money  received  from  the  an- 
imal Bales  is  divided  into  two  funds— one  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
deceased  members  of  the  society,  the  other  to 
reKeve  the  wonts  of  any  artist  who  may  be  in 
need  here,  whether  a  member  of  the  society 
or  not  So  far,  the  annual  sales  have  been 
quite  successful,  and  there  is  now,  we  are  in- 
fbnned,  a  considerable  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  the  society.  But  it  ought  to  do  much  bet> 
ter  than  this.  The  standard  required  for 
pKtures  contributed  to  the  exhibition  is  en- 
tirely too  low,  and  encourages  the  sending  of 
t  large  amount  of  trash,  of  which  the  society 
OBgbt  to  be  heartily  ashamed.  This  is 
not  the  right  method,  it  strikes  us,  of 
ooDdQcting  even  a  charitable  society.  By 
80  doing,  it  loses  character  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  fidls  of  receiving  the  active  support 
it  might  command.  A  better  class  of  pictures, 
whui  the  artists  might  easily  contribute, 
wonld  at  once  attract  a  better  class  of  buyers. 
The  recent  safe  brought  over  seven  thousand 
dollan ;  with  a  little  better  management,  and 
BXtfe  care  in  the  acceptance  of  pictures,  the 
noeiptB  might  have  been  doubled. 

KW  PICTTREa  BY  HENXESST. 

OxE  of  the  most  remarkable  paintings  of 

the  Betson  is  Mr.  Henncssy's  **  Summer  Sea," 

the  motive  for  which  was  taken  from  Long 

'^d  Sound.     We  have  not  been  very  well 

plowed  of  late  with  Mr.  neunessy*3  pictures, 

u  we  have  taken  pains  to  stato  with  somo 

P'^ionesa  in  these  pages ;  but  the  '^  Summer 

^'^ii  a  beautiful  and  admirable  work  of 

*'*•    It  represents  a  warm  August  sunset 

^^'^  the  Sound.    The  spectator  looks  across 

*  'tarrow  slip  of  sandy  beach,  strewn  with 

Wfliantly-colored  seaweed,  upon  a  very  ani- 

^*©d  scene.    Numerous  pleasure  and  fishing 

^tn  spread  their  wliite  or  richly-colored 

*?"*  to  catch  the  evening  wind — one  heading 

jj'"^^ctly  for  the  beach ; — ^in  the  distance  looms 

,^  long  white  form  of  a  Sound  steamer,  on 

'^  ^ay  to  Boston,  and  still  further  off,  noticed 

^y  when  you  look  for  them,  may  be  traced 

^  liills  of  Long  Island — a  faint  bluish  film 

^   the  horizon.     The   sky  is    painted  with 

^'^t  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  tone,  and  is 

J*P^^ted  in  the  sea  below,  in  which  a  very 

T^utifol  play  and  interchange  of  color  is 

**^*Table.    The  boatmen  on  the  Sound  are 

*  th^  lubit  of  dyeing  their  sails,  for  the  bet- 

preservation  of   the    canvas,  and  this 

**^''da  a  pleasant  contrast  of  color  which 


adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  Mr.  Hennessy'a 
picture. 


UR.    FRANK  LESLIE^B   REPORT. 

Mr.  Frank  Leslie,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1867,  has  published  a  report  on  the  Fine 
Arts  Department,  in  which  he  reflects  severe- 
ly on  the  character  of  the  works  sent  in  by 
American  artists.  After  remarking,  very 
justly,  that  the  department  of  painting  in 
which  the  United  States  may  lay  claim  to 
highest  excellence  is  undoubtedly  landscape^ 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  landscapes  in  the 
American  gallery  were  inadequate  representa- 
tives of  the  genius  of  our  painters  in  their 
favorite  branch  of  art.  "They  were  not," 
ho  says,  "  characteristic ;  for  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  a  single  work  by  Bierstadt,  with  his 
broad  effects,  one  by  Church,  accurately  stud- 
ied and  well  manipulated,  and  one  each  by 
Gignoux  and  Gifford,  they  represented  no  im- 
portant scene  or  combination  of  scenery  in 
the  United  States,  and  might  be  taken  as  pre- 
senting views  in  almost  any  country.  Our 
autumn  and  winter  scenery  found  no  proper 
representation,  although  in  depicting  these 
we  have  artists  of  real  merit."  This  is  a  very 
sweeping  assertion;  and  when  we  consider 
that  our  autumn  scenery  was  represented  by 
three  paintings  from  the  hand  of  Jervis  Mo- 
Entce,  that  Whittridge,  one  of  the  foremost 
of  American  landscape  painters,  had  two  fine 
works  in  the  exhibition,  that  Kcnsett  was 
represented  by  four,  and  Hubbard  and  Crop- 
sey  each  by  two,  it  seems  as  unjust  as  it  is 
sweeping.  Certainly  no  man  has  ever  paint- 
ed American  autumn  scenery  with  more  fidel- 
ity and  spirit  than  McEntee,  and  there  arc 
peculiarities  of  our  landscape  which  no  artist 
has  touched  with  a  finer  hand  than  Whitt- 
ridge. While  acknowledging  the  meagrcness 
of  the  American  Department  of  Art  at  tho 
Paris  Exhibition, — due  mainly  to  the  hasto 
with  which  tho  collection  was  made, — we  see 
no  necessity  for  Mr.  Leslie's  wholesale  depre- 
ciation of  the  contributions  of  our  artists. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  what  offunco  Mr.  Wins- 
low  Homer  has  committed  that  his  name 
should  appear  in  Mr.  Leslie's  official  list  as 
"  Homer,  W.,"  nor  why  his  striking  and  origi- 
nal work  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port. Perhaps,  considering  the  character 
of  Mr.  Leslie's  critical  remarks,  Mr.  Homer 
may  not  be  inclined  to  complain  of  the  omis- 
sion. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   on    *' With  the  Kuns." 

We  promised,  at  the  close  of  the  last  number,  to  print  a  letter  which  had  come  to  u 
teouslj  protesting  against  a  statement  of  ours,  as  incorrect  and  injurious  to  the  Roman  i 
Church.  To  our  extreme  annoyance,  both  the  letter  and  a  few  notes  of  ours,  which 
accompany  it,  have  been  mislaid.  But,  although  it  is  always  better  to  give  an  objection 
objector's  own  statement,  especially  when  (as  in  this  case)  his  statement  is  clear  and  : 
feel  confident  that  it  will  not  lose  in  force,  and  will  gain  in  brevity,  as  we  shall  repn 
from  memory. 

The  offending  paragraph  is  a  note  to  the  article,  **  With  the  Nuns,"  in  the  November 
of  this  magazine,  and  was  called  out  by  the  statement  in  the  article  "  that  papists  did  x 
ship  images,  nor  pray  to  saints  as  we  pray  to  Christ."    In  correction  of  this  we  said : 

**  The  Roman  Church  docs,  in  express  forms,  profess  and  encourage  the  worship  of  imaged,  hv 
a  distinction  in  the  sort  of  worship  paid  to  them,  which  relievos  It  of  the  charge  of  idolatry.  On 
ject  of  prayer  to  saints,  the  position  assumed  by  Roman  theologians  is  also  the  contrary  of  that  at 
our  author.  They  claim  that  the  distinctive  divine  worship  is  only  the  worship  of  sacrifice ; — that 
'pray  to  saints  as  ProteUanU  pray  to  Christ ;  *  while  they  offer  to  Christ  a  worship  such  as  Protes 
not  practise— the  *  unbloody  sacrifice'  of  the  Mass." 

Our  friend  objects  to  our  first  statement,  and  refers  us,  for  what  the  Church  reollj  1 
to  the  well-known  language  of  the  Coancil  of  Trent,  which  requires  only  that  **due  hon 
veneration  "  are  to  be  paid  to  images  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  other  saints. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  with  it  most  Iloman  Catholic  writers  i 
estant  countries,  preferred  this  milder  form  of  language.  But  in  other  documents  of  exactl 
authority,  such  as  the  Acts  of  the  not  less  ecumenical  and  infallible  Second  Council  of  Nio 
Church  does  in  express  terms" — terms  as  exactly  synonymous  with  those  which  we  hai 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  able  to  furnish—*'  profess  and  encourage  the  tpor 
images."  We  do  not  doubt  the  good  faith  and  honesty  with  which  many  a  devout  Romu 
olic  will  deny  our  statement,  and  scoff  indignantly  at  an  outsider  who  pretends  to  be 
informed  about  their  religion  than  they  are  themselves.  But  however  assuming  wo  maj 
the  facts  in  the  case  are  too  palpable,  the  authoritative  documents  too  explicit,  and  the  wi 
of  our  respected  friends  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  against  the  wickedness  of  jadginj 
Church  by  individual  statements  instead  of  by  her  written  standards,  are  too  lurid  and  S' 
permit  us  to  be  moved  from  the  precise  truth  of  our  original  statement  by  any  authority 
of  the  new  ecumenical  Council. 

Our  correspondent  objects,  likewise,  to  our  second  statement,  as  to  the  position  of  ] 
theologians  on  the  subject  of  prayer  to  saints,  claiming  that  Roman  theology  concedes  that 
doz  Protestants  offer  to  Christ  worship  which  is  distinctively  divine  worship,  and  onlj 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  that  it  is  the  highest  form  of  divine  worship. 

Such  a  question  as  this  is  best  settled  by  the  testimony  of  experts.  We  cite  Th4  C 
World  to  say  what  Roman  theology  is  on  this  point  : 

**  With  Catholics,  the  distinctively  divine  worship,  the  supreme  worship  duo  to  Qod  alone,  ant 
[fie]  it  would  be  idolatry  to  ofiler  to  any  other,  is  sacrifice,  the  highest  possible  sacrifice— the  aaa 

the  Mass Protestants,  who  have  no  sacrifice,  no  priest,  no  altnr,  no  victim,  .  .  .  have  not 

kind  to  offer  Ood  that  we  do  not  offer  to  the  saints,  especially  to  the  queen  of  saints,  the  Blessed 
of  Qod.**— The  Catholic  Worlds  vol.  viL,  p.  248,  published  by  The  Catholic  Publication  Society." 

If  our  correspondent  will  enable  us  to  see  wherein  our  statement  of  the  position  of  '. 
theologians  differs  from  this  statement  of  Roman  theologians  themselves,  except  in  being  1 
we  will  cheerfully  make  the  correction.    But  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  bad  taste,  in  a 
literary  magazine  like  ours,  to  question,  on  any  thing  short  of  the  highest  authority,  a  dot 
bearing  an  imprint  endorsed  by  a  Plenary  Council  and  countersigned  by  an  infallible  Po] 

These  mere  questions  of  fact  have  come  into  our  way  incidentally,  and  we  have  des 
them  as  we  mean  always  to  deal  with  such  questions,  however  they  may  affect  individni 
ings — with  exact  fairness.  To  make  any  statements  of  theological  belief  so  accurately  m 
partially  that  all  readers  will  be  suited,  would  require  more  genius  than  we  lay  claim  to. 
last  number  we  were  misled  as  to  an  alleged  error  of  statement  in  the  article  on  "  The  ] 
ture  of  the  Coming  Controversy."  Our  contributor  proves  to  be  right,  as  to  the  book  € 
Smith. 
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Stowe,  Mrs.  H,  B.  The  Chimney  Conier.  iC.t,o.  BwttiV 
'Pieknor  d-*  Fii  ^\:'s.    CL  5'i.75. 

HISTORY. 

Brinton,  D.  G.  (MD.j.  Tlw  Myths  of  the  New  WoridtJ 
Treatise  en  ihe  Synbrtlism  and  M\tholocy  of  the  Rw 
R.ice  in  Amcnc.i.  '  ^vo,  p^i.  v:ii..  y^^.  New  York.  X<r 
polt/t  6^  Uelt  Cl.  ?2. 50.  L55  Coptc*  on  lar,;e  paiw,  4»« 
at  ?6.oo.] 

Brown,  J.  P.  The  Dervislic*  :  or.  Or!ent.il  SpiritnalrW- 
Illustrated.  i2mo.  \\\  v.ii.,  415.  ^Londv'O.*  Plul*» 
Lippincott  «?••  Co.     Ci.  53-75- 

Bntler,  Rev.  O.  M.  ('>n  Kccles.  H'.st.  from  iho  FIr»ltt»tl* 
Thirteenth  C.    bvo,  pp.  xv.,  (>jo.     Phiia.   Clrjxt.'tif.l^ 

H.    a.  $3-75- 
Draper,  J.  W.    Hi«t.'rv  of  the  American  Civi!  W.ar.   Vd 
2,       J>v»>,   pp.  ti4.     S'ew  \tTk,  H.irprr  &*  Br^S.    Cl 

Drer,  T.  H.  A  Hist.m'  oi  the  K.rg*  of  Rome  •*'^<srf 
cxx.xv.,   4401.    ^.Lor.d^a  )    Phi'a.,  Lippineeti  ij*  Co.   vL 

Flint,  H.  M.  The  Rai!roads  ct  the  L'nited  St.ites.  the* 
\  H\5!lorj  wwl  Statistic*.  i2mo,  j  p.  452.  Plii'.a.,  Peittr 
\     &•  Co.    C\.  ^\.-.V 
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f  MiBslsffippi ;  or.  Historical  Sketdies  of  the 
srs,  the  Inaian  Tribe?,  and  the  Progress  of 
I  the  Northwest  With  Portr.  lamo,  pp. 
,  Clarke  &*  Co.    CI.  I2.25. 

.  A.  History  of  the  Old  Cheraws ;  contain- 
it  of  the  Abori^nes  of  the  Pedee,  the  First 
nentft,  etc.  With  Map.  8vo,  pp.  viii.,  546. 
.  Y.  Richardson  &*  Co.    CI.  ^3.00. 

e  Spanish  Conquest  in  America.  Vol  4. 
lamo,     pp.  456.    New  York,   Harper  6^ 

SO. 

tnmt  of  Bouquet's  Expedition  agjunst  the 
8vo,  PI),  zxiii.,  162.     Cincinnati,  Clarke 
3^00. 

.  The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,  pp.  xiv., 
.AodoD.)    New  York.  LeypoUt   6*  Holt. 

W.  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  With 
a.  lamo,  pp.  633.  New  York,  Harper 
$2.00. 

itory  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
pp.  555.      Phila.,  LippincoU  &>  Co.      Q. 

.  The  Irish  in  Amctici.  ismo,  pp.  xiv., 
nrk,  Sadlier  &*  Co.     CI.  $2. 5a 

The  Dutch  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth 
tno,  pp.  823.      N.  Y.  Am.  TraCl  Soc,     Q. 

The  History  of  Ireland,  being  a  continu- 
Vbb^  MacGec^hegan.  With  portr.  Royal 
636.     N.  Y.,  Sadiur  <5-  Co.    CI.  ^4.oa 

History  of  the  United  Netherlands.  In  4 
,  with  Portr.  8vo,  pp.  vii.,  632.  N.  Y., 
rot.    Q.  $3.50. 

[book  (The)  of  Fa(5ls  and  Fipires,  Historical, 

Statist,  and  Polit.,  with  a  Chronology  of  the 

lustr.     z3mo,  pp.  409.    N.  Y.   Treat  «Sr»  Co. 

I  DisooTery  (The)  of  America  by  the  North- 
Translations  from  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  £d., 
id  Introd^  by  B.  F.  De  Costa.  8vo,  ix.,  zi8. 
naell.      CI.     $x-5o. 

ictionary  of  Books  relating  to  America,  from 
to  the  Present  Time.  Part  5.  Baldwin  to 
ro,  pp.  385.     N.  Y.  Sabin. 

T.    Life  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the 
yrants.;  or,  Civilization  and  Barbarism.  From 
With  portr.      Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xxxv.,  400.      N. 
Homgnton.    CI.  $2.00. 

.  The  Hist,  of  Mass.  in  the  Civil  War. 
pp.  xiv.,  670.    Boston,  Duttou  &*  Co.    CI. 

O.  Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Nations  in 
E*rodu<5Uve  Industry,  Wealth,  and  Popula- 
Second  Series.)  pp.  659.  N.  Y.  Scribner 
%2.y>. 

.    The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Pre" 
istory  of  the  Religious  Wars  in  the  Reign  of 
Illustr.    8vo,    pp.  XV.,  497.     N.  Y.  Harper 
.  Iz.50. 


.,  LETTEBS,  SPEECHES,  ETC. 

IT.  W.  M.    Ulrich  ZwinglL     lamo,  pp.  324. 
Bd.o/Publ.    CL$i.3o. 

lotte  Ed.  Life,  Letters,  and  Posthumoiis 
edenka  Bremer.  From  the  Swedish.  Cr. 
.39.     N.  Y.,  Hurd  6^  Houghton.  CI.  $2.00. 

RCP.)  Speeches.  Ed.  by  J.  £.  T.  Rogers. 
liilau  LippincoU  &•  Co.    CL  I12.50. 

>0M>    A  Memoir  of  Baron  Bunsen,  chiefly 

Papers.      With  Portr.  and  Illustr.     a  vols. 

616.    (London.)      Phila.   LippincoU  &*  Co. 

numhood :  Life  of  Mrs.  M.  K.  Everts,  with 
■'lortr.    xamo,  pp.  vii.,  363.    Chicago,  Church 
CI.  $1.50. 

.  Mam  in  Earnest:  Life  of  A.  H.  ConanL 
1301     Boston,  Fuller.    CI.  $1.25. 

•  YiXX'Greene  Hzlleck :  a  MemonaL  Portr. 
y.  K  ^uf.  Sac.    Pap.  73  eta. 


Everett,'  Edward.  Orations  and  Speeches,  on  Varioun  Oc- 
casions. VoL  4.  8vo.  Boston,  LiUle^  Brown  &»  Co* 
Q.  $3.oa 

Farrar,  Ber.  F.  W.  Seekers  aAer  God  :  The  Lives  of 
Seneca,  Epiftetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  IlL  lamo* 
Philx  LippincoU  6/*  Co.    CI.  $2.00. 

Franklyiz,  B.  S.    Autobioeraphy  of  Benjamin  Franklyn, 

Ed.  iirom  his  MS.,  with  Notes  and  an  IntrodudUon  by  J. 

Bigelow.     Portr.      Cr.    8vo,    pp.  409.    Phila.,  Lippin' 

coU  &»  Co,    Q.  ^2.50. 
Grey,  Lient-Oeu.  Sir  Q    The  Eariy  Years  of  the  Prince 

Consort     Compiled  under  the  Direction  of  the  Queen. 

Portraits.    Cheap  Edition,     zamo,  pp.  37Z.    N.  Y.  Har* 

per  6f  Bros.    Pap.  as  els. 

Hall,  Frederick.  Life  of  Maximilian  I.,  late  Emperor  of 
Mexico ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Empress  Carlotta.  Portr. 
zamo.     N.  Y..  MilUr  &-  Co.    CL  #2.00. 

Hawthorne,  Nath.  Passages  from  the  American  Note- 
books,     a  vols.     x6mo,  pp.  222,  »23.      Bost(»i,  Fields, 

Osgood  &»  Co.  a  $4.00.   Hi:  Caif;  ^.50. 

Heydenreich,  Ber.  L.  W.  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphtts. 
With  Portr.  x6mo,  pp.  Z30.  Phila.  Luih.  Bd,  0/  PuU, 
Q.fz.oo. 

Eeckley,  Elizabeth.  Behind  the  Scenes.  Portr.  xamok 
pp.  37Z.     New  York,  Carleton  A*  Co.    CX.  ^a.oa 

Madden,  R  B.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Robert  Emmet 
With  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  and  Portr.  iima, 
pp.  328.     N.  Y.  Haverty. 

McOall,  MaJ.-Qen.  O.  A.  Letters  from  the  Frontiers. 
Written  during  30  Years'  Service  in  the  U.  S.  zamo,  pp* 
539.     Phila.  Lippincott  6f  Co.    CI.  ^a.so. 

Michelet,  Mme.  J.  The  Story  of  My  Childhood.  From 
the  French.  z6mo,  pp.  z.,  az8.  Boston,  LiUle,  Brown 
&*  Co.    Cn.  Iz.25. 

Mills,  F.  J.  The  Life  of  John  Carter.  With  111.  z6mo, 
N.  Y.  Hurd  &•  Houghton.    CL  9i-75- 

Montaleznbert,  Oonnt  de.  St  Colomba,  Apostle  of  Cal- 
edonia. From  the  French.  z6mo,  pp.  xiv.,  Z7X.  N.  V. 
Caih.  Publ.  Soc.    CL  9 1.25. 

Bow,  A.  Masonic  Biography  and  Dictionary,  comprising  a 
History  of  Ancient  MaMonry,  Antiquities  of  Masonry,  etu 
z2mo,  pp.  365.     Phila.  Lippincott  &•  Co.    CL  93.oab 

Sainte-Benre,  O.  A.  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women, 
From  the  French.  x6mo,  pp.  3S4.  Boston,  Roberts  Bros, 
d    $2.00. 

Smiloa,  S.  The  Life  of  Geoi^  Stephenson,  and  of  his  Son 
Robert  Stephenson  ;  compnsing  a  History  of  the  Inven- 
tion and  Introdudlion  of  the  Railway  Locomotive.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  501.  New  York, 
Harper  &•  Bros.    CL  1^3.00. 

Smith,  Gterrlt,  and  Albert  Barnes.   Correspondence.   8vo, 

pp.  Z32.  N.  Y.  Am.  News  Co.    CL  75  cents. 
Smith, 'SoL    Theatrical  Maziagement  in  the  West  and  South 

for  ITiirty  Years.     With   Anecdotical    Sketches.     With 

Portraits  and  Illustrations.     8vo,  pp.  275.      New  York, 

Harper  is*  Bros.    Pap.  ^z.so ;  cL  #2.00. 

Table  Talk  and  Oniniona  of  Napoleon  (The  G'l'M^ 
z8mo,  pp.  iv.,  Z94.    (London.)  Boston,  Roberts  Bros.    CL 

Webb,  Maria.  The  Pcnns  and  Peningtons  of  the  zyth  Cen- 
tury, in  their  Domestic  and  Religious  Life  :  with  Notices 
of  their  Friend  Th.  EUwood,  and  some  of  his  Unpublished 
Verses.    PhiJa.  Longstreth.    CL  $3.00. 

WilUams,  F.  Lives  of  the  Eng.  Cardinals,  ^nnth  Hist 
Notices  of  the  Papal  Court,  etc  a  vols.  8vo,  ppw  xiL, 
4S4;  543*  (London.)  Phila.  Lippincott  &*  Co.  CL 
f  12.00. 

TOFOGBAFHYy  TBAVELS,  ETa 

Agasslz,  Fro£  and  Mra.    A  Journey  in  Brazil.    Illustrated. 

8vo,  pp.  xix.,  540.     Boston,     Ticknor    &»  Fields.    CL 

$5.00. 
Arnold,    H.   F.      The   Great   Exhibition.      Continental 

Sketches,  PraAical  and  Humorous,     i6mo,  pp.  xl,  48^ 

N.  Y.  Hurd&»  Houghton.    CL  $2.25. 
Baker,  Sir  8.  W.    The  Albert  N'Yanra ;  or.  Great  Basin 

of  the  Nile  :  An  Exploration  of  the  Nile  Sources.    Map, 

Illustr.,  and  Portr.    a  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  pp.  xxx.,  ^71 ;  t.»  -jn-a. 

Phila.,  Lippincott  &»  Co.    C\.  $s«^ 
BeUowa,  H.  W.    The  Old  WotU  m  VuI^cti  "^afift *.  V^' 

presdons  of  Europe  in  x867-6a.    NoV  \.    \«no,  V^  ^^*' 

New  York,  Harper  &•  Brdt,    O.  ^i.iv 
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Bisbopi  N.  H.  A  Thousand  Miles  across  South  America. 
With  Introduaion,  by  £.  A.  Samuels,  i/mo,  pp.  31a 
Boston,  Lee  &*  SAe/ard.    CL  ^1.50. 

Browne,  J.  Rom.  Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country ;  A 
Tour  throuKh  Arizona  amd  Sonora,  with  Notes  on  the  Sil- 
ver Regions  of  Nevada.  With  111.  xama  N.  Y.  /far- 
J^r  &»  Bros.    CL  fa-oo. 

Ooghtl),  J.  N.  Abroad :  J[oumal  of  a  Tour  through  Great 
Britain,  and  on  the  Continent.  lamo^  pp.  x,  314.  New 
York :  Sheldon  <£r*  Co.     CI.  5'-oo. 

OronlM,  T.  F.  Tlie  Natural  Wealth  of  California,  pp.  xvi., 
696.     San  Francisco,  Roman  &*  Co.    CL  $6.00. 

D«  Oosta,  B.  F.    Lake  Georfi^e,  its  Scenes,  etc.    Illustr. 

and  Map.     i6mo,  pp.  xiv.  x8i.   New  York :   Randolph. 

CL  $1.50. 
Distamell,  J.    The  Great  Lakes  or  Inland  Seas  of  America. 

Sq.  x6mo,  pp.  217.    N.  Y.    Am.  News  Co.    Pap.  $1.00; 

cL  i$i.5o. 
Firrell,  N.  B.     Colorado,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gem,  in 

1868.    Map.  zOroo,  pp.  72.     Chicago,  Western  News  Co. 

Bap.  35  cts. 

EMwler.  Oh.  SL  Across  the  Atlantic  Being  Letters  from 
Switzerl.ind,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England.  x3mo.  Phila. 
Peterson  &»  Bros.     CI.  ^a.oa 

Herbert,  Lady.  Cradle  Lands.  Egypt,  Palestine,  etc 
With  8  full  page  ill.  z2mo,  pp.  332.  New  York,  CatA. 
Publ.  Soc.    CL  $3.00. 

fiowtt,  Mra.  Jnlia  Ward.  From  the  Oak  to  the  Olive.  A 
Plain  Sketch  of  a  Pleasant  Journey.  z2mo,  pp.  vi.,  304. 
Boston :  Lee  6f*  She^ard.    CL  $2.oa 

King,  Ed.  My  Paris.  French  Charadler  Sketches.  z6ma 
Boston,  Lormg.    CL  $z.75. 

ISorford,  H.  Appleton's  Short  Trip  Guide  to  Europe. 
x6mo,  pp.  335.     N.  Y.  Applet&n  b*  Co.    CL  92.0a 

Mountain  AdTentnres,  in  the  Varioas  Countries  of  the 
World.  From  the  Narratives  of  Celebrated  Travellers. 
III.  z2mo,  pp.  viii.,  33a  (LondonJ  Boston,  Roberts 
Bros.    CL  $2.50. 

Naphegi,  G.  Among  the  Arabs.  With  Portr.  x6mo,  pp. 
252.    Phila.  Lifpincott  £f  Co.    CL  91.75. 

Kevins,  Bey.  John  L.  China  and  the  Chinese.  With  a 
map  and  ill.     x2mo.      New  York,  Harper  &*  Bros. 

Faoz,  Don  Raxnon.    Travels  and  Adventures  in  South  and 
Central  America.      First  Series.     Life  in  the  Llanos  of 
Venezuela.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  473,    N.  Y.  ScriSner  &»  Co. 
CL  fs-oa 

Feabodf  f  A.  P.  Reminiscences  of  European  Travel.  z6mo 
pp.  viii.,  316.     N.  Y.  //Mrd  &•  Houghton.    CL  Si-sa 

Sketches  of  Society  and  TrareL  By  an  Amateur  Caxunl, 
and  Others.  8vo,  pp.  xoa  N.  Y.  Hurd  &•  llcughton. 
Pap.  50  cts. 

Stranger  (The)  in  the  Tropics :  being  a  Handbook  to  Ha- 
vana, and  Guide-Book  for  Trav.  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Sl  Thomas,  etc  With  Maps,  xsmo,  pp.  194.  N.  Y. 
A  m.  Nfws  Co.    CL  %2.oo, 

Sweetser,  O.  H.  Book  of  Summer  Resorts :  explaining 
where  to  find  them,  etc  With  maps  and  ill.  z6mo. 
N.  Y.  Eve.  Mail  Office.    Pap.  |2.oa 

Bwift,  J.  F.    Going  to  Jericho;  or,  Sketches  of  Travel  in 

Spain  and  the  iilast    z2mo,  pp.  447.    San   Francisco: 

Koman^i'  Co.    CL  ^1.75. 
Talna,  H.    luly :  Rome  and  Naples.    From  the  French, 

8vo,  pp.  xi.,  356.    Second  Edition,  revised,  with  an  index. 

New  York,  Ley poldt  b*  Holt.      CL  #2.5a 

Tkylor,  Fanny.  Iri&h  Homes  and  Irish  Hearts.  x6mo, 
pp.  215.     Boston,  Donahoe.    CL    75  cts. 

VambeiT,  Aiminius.  Sketches  of  Central  Asia.  Additional 
Chapters  on  my  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Ethnoloey  of 
Central  Asia.  8va  pp.  viii.,  444.  (London.)  Phila. 
Lippimcott  &»  Co.    CL  53.75. 

Victoria:  Leaves  firom  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  High- 
lands, from  1848  to  z86z.  Ed.  by  A.  Helps.  z2mo,  pjx 
287.    N.  Y.  Harper  *•  Bros.    CL  I1.75.    Cheap  ed.  25  c 

LITBBART  HZSTORT,  ORITICISM,  ETa 

Adler,  O.  J".  The  Poetry  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  a  I-ec- 
ture.  8vo,  ppt  47.  N.  Y.,  liyMhoo^&»  Hullenbeck^  Prs. 
Pap.  50  cts. 

Bnlwer,  Edw.  (Lord  Lytton.)  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works, 
a  vols.    Z2ma    U.Y.  Harper  ^  Bros.    CL    53.50 

Ohuraitf  B.  £ssa>*Sf  Political  and  MiceUaneous.  a  voU. 
xjtno,  pp.  xvi.,  322.  zvL,  32a  (London.)  Phila.  Lippin- 
ecit  A*  Co.    CL  per  voL  la.50* 


Day,  Fro£  H.  N.  An  IntroduAion  to  the  Study  of 
Literature.    z2mo.    N.  Y.,  Scribner  &*  C«.    CL 

Disraeli,  I.  Calamities  and  (Quarrels  of  Anthon.  Ed.  ^ 
B.  Disraeli,  a  vols.  lamo,  pp.  349^  41  x.  N.  Y.»  Wi^ 
dleton.    CL  $i.y>. 


The  Literary   Charafter:   or,  the  Histoiy 


Men  of  Genius.    Literary   Miscellaiues,    etc.      Ed. 

R  Disraeli.    With  portr.     zamo,    pp.  592.    N.  Y.  M'^a 

dleton.    CL  $2.2$, 

Field,  Kate.    Pen  PiAures  of  Charles  Didcens* 
Taken  from  Life    8vo,    pp.  38.    Boston,  Loring. 
25  cts. 

Giles,  Hoziry.    Human  Life  in  Shakespeare,    xdmoy 
286.     Boston,  Lee  &*  Shepard.    CI.  ^oa 

Oonld,  T.  B.    The  Tragedian ;  an  Essay  on  the  Hlstri^^ 
Genius  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth.    With  portr.    timti, 
Z90.     N.  Y.  Hurd  &»  Houghton.    O.  $1.7$. 

Martinean,  J.     Essays,   Philosophical   and  TlwalocS^ 
VoL  2.    zamo,    pp.    viiL,  430.    Boston,    Spemeer,         | 

Samson,  O.  W.    Elements  of  Art  Criticism. 
i2mo,  pp.  406.    Phila.  Lippincott  6>'  Co.    CL  5<'75> 

Taine,  H.    Ideal  in  Art    From  the  Fiencfa.     1600^       i^ 
xS6.    New  York,  Lcypoldt  «&*  Holt.    CL  fx.so.  ^ 

POETRY  Ain>  THE  DBAIIA. 

Ago,  Felix.    Rhymes  of  the  Poets,    xamo^  ppi  56b    PUl 
Butler  &»  Co.  CL  #1.25. 

Bickersteth,  E.  H.  Yesterday.  To-Day  and  Foiever.  A 
Poem,  xamo,  pp.  440.  N.  Y.  Carter  6^  Brwk  CL 
52.00. 

Biddle,  Horace  P.    Poems.    x6mo,  pp.  xvL,  34L  It  T. 

'Hurd  &•  Houghton.     CI.  $x,5a 

Browning,  Robert.  Tlie  Ring  and  the  Book,  vol  t.  xtaa^ 
Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  &*  Co.  Bev.  BdiL    92.0a 

Gary,  Alice.  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Hymns.  WiApRfc 
Popular  ed.  x6mo,  pp  ix.,  333.  N.  Y.  Hmrdli^  Houptm, 
CL  $3.25. 

Christ  in  Song.  Hvmns  of  ImmanaeL  seleAed  £«■  d 
ages,  with  notes. 'l-Ul.  by  P.  SchafF  (D.  D.)  SmAffi 
xxiv.,  71 X.  N.  Y.  Randolph  <Sr*  Co.  CL  95.00:  gilt  i6yoQk 

Clereland,  Mrs.  E.  H.  J.  No  Sects  in  Heaven,  and  oAs 
Poems.  24mo.     N.  Y.  Clark  6*  Maynard,    Q.  iLyi 

Gone,  Rev.  A.  O.  Halloween,  a  RoraaunL  WM  lA 
Meditative  and  Devotional.  24mo,  pp  x8a  Pluli>  G^ 
pincotty  &»  Co.    CL  75  cents. 

Cromwell ;  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  the  Aalhv  if 
Thomas  h  Bcckct,  etc  xamo,  pp.  X24.  K.Y.  JHdk&f^ 
gerald.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Cmger,  Eliza.   Regina  and  other  Poemi.  laaa  Kl 

CarU'ton.     CL  9z.50. 
Dagzxall,  J.  M.    The  Mexican;  or  Love  and  Land.  FtnM 

on  the  Invasion  of  Maximilian.   With  X3  vignettes  rf*4 

22S  p.iges.     N.  Y.    Am.  News  Co.  9x.50. 

Dana,  Eliza  A.  The  Broken  Fdd.  Poems  of  UmV 
and  Consolation.  xOmo,  pp.  X34.  N.  Y.  Raude^  ^ 
gilt,  tx-so- 

Eliot,  George.  The  Spanish  Gipsy.  A  Poem.  16010^  19^^ 
Boston,  Tickncr  ia»  Fields,  CL  9x.50.  i 

Gray,  Amy.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  Maieie  and  I,  nA 
other  Poems,    pp.  X14.    Baltimore,  Kelly ,  rid  dr*  Ck 


Halleok,  Fitz-Greene.  Poetical  Works.  With  _^_^ 
from  those  of  J.  R.  Drake.  Ed.  by  J.  G.  Wiboo.  w» 
portr.  z3mo,  pp.  389.  N.  Y.  Appleton  ^  Ca    CL  H^ 

Hanson,  Bev.  I.  H  Poems.  With  Portr.  lanOb  PP>  ^ 
N.  Y.  Pott  &>  A  mery.    CI.  5 1  •  50 ,  gUt  5a.ooL 

Heywood,  J.  C.  Salome.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  ste«  W 
222.     N.  Y.  Hurd  6f*  Houghton.    CL  9i.75'  ^^ 

Hillhouse^  John.  The  Annunciation.  A  POen.  M 
ill.    pp.  64.     N.  Y.  Pott  &»  A  mery.    CL  5z.5a 

Hosmer,  B.  G.    Poems.    x6mo,  pp.  yx.,  17a    Ti.H.B^ 

&»  Houghton,    CL  5-3  ^oa 
Howells,  W.  D.    No  Love  Lost    A  Poem  of  ThnL  S| 

x6mo,  pp.  5$.    N.  Y.  Putnam  «&•  Son.    Q.  gilt5i*7S' 

Ealerala,  SeleAions  firom  the.  Translated  by  T.  A  IMA 
M.D.  x6mo,  pp.  148.  N.  Y.  Leypoldt  ^  HotL  ali-^ 

Larcozn,  Lncy.  Poems.  x6mo,  ppb  275.  Boston,  fid^ 
Osg.  &»  Co.    CL  9z.50b 

1  LUe  Below,  in  Se\-en  Poems,    ifinxo^  pp.  aS6b    K.Y.  AMv, 

\      &•  HoMgnton,    C\.  V.1V 
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€xt>  O.  M..    Poems.    i6mo,  pp.  viil,  242. 
^  HvughtoH,    CI.  I^z-sa 

The  New  Endand  Tragedies.   i6mo,  pp>  179. 
m«r  &»  FUids,    CL  tx-so. 

Poetical  Works.  Popular  111.  Ed.  With 
7  Gilbert.  8vo.  BosiXoti,  Ticknor  6^  Fitlds. 
ilf  calf  |iaoo  :  mor.  $12.50. 

■  BnawU.     Under  the  Willows,  and  o*her 
)Ot  pp.  a86.   Boston,  Fulds^  Osg.  &*  Co.   CL 

aa.    Ed.  bv  Rev.  H.  Baimes.    i6mo,  pp.  xii., 
.nitiEd.)   K.  Y.  Leypjldt  &»  H olt.    Pap.  75 


or  Gems  of  Sacred  Poetry.  Ed.  with 
Ch.  D.  Cleveland.     i2mo,  pp.  33S.     N.  Y. 
Co.    $3.50. 

.  Morte  d* Arthur.  Revised  for  modem  use. 
b^  Sir  £.  Strathey.  Cilobe  Ed.  lamo,  pp. 
(London.)    Phila.  jLippincott  ^  Co  I1.75. 

hL  Infelicia.  Sq.  i^mo,  pp.  134.  Phila. 
»•  Co.  Q.  $1.00.  with  portr.  of  the  Author 
rom  Ch.  Dickens.    CI.  f  1.5a 

wn  (Robert  Bulwer  Lytton.)  Chronicles  and 
nd  other  New  Poems.  2  vols.  i6mo,  pp.  vii., 
3oston,  Ticknor  dr»  Fitlds.  CL  gilt  top, 
and  gidd  ed.  3  v.  $3.00. 

The  Earthly  Paradise.      Cr.  8vo,  pp.  676. 
■ton,  Roberts  Bros.    CL  I3.00. 
e  in  i6rao.  Boston,  Roberts  Bros.    CI.  92.35. 
Death  of  Jason.     x6mo.     Boston,  Roberts 
i.Sa 

Poems.    Only  Complete  Ed.    i6mo.  (Tau- 
N.  Y.  Lcypoldt  «&•  Holt.     Pap.  75  cents. 

ianca  Cappcllo :  a  Tragedy.  i2mo.  N.  V. 
.  A*  B.    CL  ♦x.5a 

r.    Hymns.     Sq.  24mo,  pp.  50.     N.  Y.  Ran- 
CL  75  cts. 

Antardlic  Mariner's  Song.     With  13  wood- 
N.  Y.  Van  Nostrand.     CI.  gilt,  ♦3.0a 

pliment  and  Oonrtship.  Ed.  by  J.  W.  Palm- 
OS pp.  XX.,  319.     Boston,  Tickiior  &*  Fields. 

"he  Layman's  Breviary.  From  the  German, 
trooks.  Cheap  ed.  i6mo.  Boston,  Ri>berts 
1.50. 

la.    in.    8vo,   pp.   500.     N.  Y.  Carter  &* 

Siena:  a  Poem.  24mo,  pp.  34.  Philx 
»•  Co.    Pap.  25  cts. 

vmm.    Selections  of  Sacred  Poetry.     Sq.   8vo. 
t.    CL  94- 75*     Extra  cl.  $7.03. 
a  O.    Among  the  Hills,  and  Other  Poems, 
ni.  Fields^  Osgood  &»  Co.    CL  9  »'5o ;  mor. 

Sacred  Poems.     111.  Sq.  iSmo,  pp.  xa6.     N. 
Maynard.    Cl.  $2.50. 


ncTicw. 

;e,  Saq.     x2mo,  pp.  354.    Phila.  Lippincott 

•  :   a  Story  of  the  Lovely  Miramichi  Valley. 
Boston,  Loring.     Pap.  75  cents. 

V.    H.     Myddleton     Pomfret       2V.     x6mo. 
UL)    N.  Y.  Leypoldt  &»  Holt.     Pap.  $1.50. 

1  M.    Proverb  Stories.     Svo.     Boston,  Lo- 
35  cts. 

rthoUL    On  the  Heights.    From  the  Gerroaxu 
4.     'RcuXovit  Robefts  Bros.     CL  $2.00. 

le.    3  vols.,  i6mo.    (Tauchnitz  Ed.)    N.  Y. 
Holt.    Pap.  a.  25. 

a  JcAmaon,  and  other  Stories.    IlL  Svo,  pp. 
furd  A*  Houghton.    Pap.  50  cents. 

uy  Ward.     Norwood  ;   or.  Village  Life  in 

id.    lamo,  pp.  xi.,  549.     N.  Y.  Scribner  &* 

JO. 

vet  or  Marriage.    8vo,  pp.  119.    N.  Y.  HoT' 

,    Pap.  50  cts. 

ithek :  an  Arabian  Tale.     With  Notes.  i6mOk 
iUtn     CL  $1.2$. 


Blaza  do  Boy,  Baronaaa.  AU  for  Greed.  Svo,  ppi  93. 
Boston,  LUiell  ^  Gay.    Pap.  38  cents. 

BUndpita.  A  Story  of  Scottish  Life.  lama  N.  Y.  Put' 
nam  &»  Co.    CL  $1.75* 

Brachrcgeli  A.  E.  Beaumarchais.  From  the  German. 
Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  295.  N.  Y.  Appleton  6f  Co.  Pap. 
f  I  50 :  cL  $2.go. 

Braddon,  Miaa  M.  E.  Birds  of  Prey.  Svo.  N.  Y.  Har- 
per 6t»  Bros..    Pap.  75  cents. 

Charlotte^s  Inheritance.    Svo,  pp.  X45.    N.  Y.  Harptr 

6*  Bros.    Pap.  50  cts. 

Dead  Sea  Frtiit  Svo,  pp.  178.  N.  Y.  Harper  ^Br^u 

Pap.  50  cts. 

The  White  Phantom.  Svo,  pp.  335.   N.  Y.  JViUiamu. 

Pap.  75  cents. 

Braxne,  O.  M.  Tales  from  the  Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy, 
xamo,  PPL  338.    N.  Y.  Cath.  Pub.  Soc.    CL  $i.so. 

Brooka,  Shirlef.  Sooner  or  Later.  Illustr.  Svo,  pp.  348. 
N.  Y.  Harper  &•  Bros.    Pap.  j|3.oa 

The  Gordian  Knot    Svo.    N.  Y.  Harper  ^  Bros. 

Pap.  50  cents. 

Bnlwor  (Sir  Edwd.  Bolwar  Lytton).  Novels.  Globe 
Ed.  Cbmplete  in  92  vols.  z6ma  Phila.  Lippixcott  &• 
Co.    EachvoL  $x.5a 

Oaballero,  FaixiazL  Elia;  or,  Spain  Fifty  Years  Aga 
From  the  Spanish.  i3mo,  pp.  324.  N.  V.  Appleton  &» 
Co.    CL  9x-75' 


Oobb,  Sophia  D.    Hillsboro'  Farms, 
ton,  Lee  &»  SAepard.     CL  9i«50' 


13010,  pp.  433.   Boa- 


Oollina,  W.  The  Moonstone.  IlL  Svo,  pp.  333.  N.  Y. 
Harper  (f»  Bros.     Pap.  9X.50;  cL  %2.o(x 

Ooningaby,  O.  Sheltem.  lamo,  pp.  273.  N.  Y.  BUleck 
b»  Co.    CL  91-50. 

Oonatanca  Aylmer.  A  Story  of  the  X7th  Century,  laiaa 
N.  Y.  Scribner  <&•  Co.    Cl.  f  x.50. 

Oooke,  J  B.  Fairfax :  or.  The  Master  of  Greenway  Coort 
xamo,  pp.  405.     N.  Y.  Carleton.    CL  $1.75. 

Hilt  to  Hilt     X2mo.     N.  Y.  Carleton.     Q.  91.75. 

Oorbixx,  Mn.  O.  F.  Uncle  Timothy ;  or.  Our  Bible-Claa& 
i2mo,  pp.  353.     Chicago,  Clarke  &*  Co.    CL  $1.35. 

Oraik,  G.  M.  Mildred.  Svo,  pp.  X3x.  N.  Y.  Harper  &» 
Bros.    Pap.  50  cts. 

Winifred's  Wooing,  etc.    x6rao.    (Tauchnitz  Ed.)  N.  Y. 

LeyPoldt  ^  Holt.     Pap.  75  cents. 

Graven,  Mra.  Ang.  The  Sister's  Stoiy.  From  the  French, 
zamo^  pp.  539.     N.  Y.  Cath.  Publ.  Soc.     CL  12.5a 

Onrrier,  Mra.  S.  Alice  Tracey ;  or.  Faint,  yet  Pursuing. 
i2mo,  pp.  399.     Boston,  Dutton  &*  Co.     CL  $1.35. 

Oycla.  Pattle  Durant,  a  Tale  of  1663.  x6mo.  (London.) 
N.  Y.  rirtue  &•  i'orstoH.     Ci.  I1.25. 

Davis,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Dallas  Galbraith.  Svo,  pp.  242.  Phila. 
Lippincott  &•  Co.    CL  92.00. 

Dawn.    i2mo,  pp.  404.    ldosXontAdams&*  Co.    CL  9a.00i 

De  Witt,  Mme.  A  French  Countnr  Family.  From  the 
French.  Illustr.  xamo,  pp.  3x6.  N.  Y.  Harper  «&•  Bros. 
CL  91.5a 

Dickens,  Oh.  Readings.  xSmo.  Boston,  Ticknor  ^ 
Fields.    CL  9x-5o. 

Dickinson,  Anna  F.  What  Answer?  x6mo.  pp.  301. 
Tic  knar  &*  Fields.     9  x .  5a 

Dingelstedt,  F.  The  Amazon.  From  the  German.  z6mo, 
pp.  315.     N.  Y.  Putnam  6f  S.    CL  9i.5o. 

Douglaa,  A.  M.  Sydnie  Adrience  :  or,  Trying  the  World, 
zamo,  pp.  355.    Bk>ston,  Lee  &»  Ske/ard.     CI.  9 1-50. 

Stephen  Dane.    zamo.  pp.  253.    Boston,  Lee  &*  SheP' 

ard.     CL  9i.5o. 

Dnznaa,  Alex  The  Court  of  Moret ;  or.  Richelieu  and  his 
Rivals.  From  the  French.  Svo,  pp.  x6o.  Phila.  Peter' 
son  dr»  Bro.    Pap.  50  cents. 

Tales  of  Algeria ;  or.  Life  among  the  Arabs.    From  the 

French,  zamo^  pp.  351.  Phila.  Clojctott^  R.  &»  H.  CL 
•  1.75. 

EarUe,  Miaa  M.  A.  Eulalie ;  or,  the  Wife's  Tragedy. 
Svo,    N.  Y.  Brady.    Pap.  50  cents. 

Edward^BUaaM.  B.    Doctor  Jacob.    \(>mo.    V^'Ck.^'^\ 
Boston,  Roberts  Bro,    Pap.  7s  oenta  ;  d.  %i.qo. 

Edwardi^Mn.    Steven  LKWT«Dca,\eQimaaEu   lAnoftx.  %t^ 
ppi  4aa.    N.  Y.  Shtldon  ^  Ca.    Fap.  %\.n;  ^^  ^'^^ 
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Bgan,  p.  Clifton  Orey :  or,  the  Birthright  Restored.  8vo, 
ppt  i6a     N.  Y.  Brady.    Pap.  50  cents. 

Bickmann-Chatrian.  Madame  Th^r&se  :  or,  the  Volun- 
teers of  'qo.  IlL  lama  pp.  389.  N.  Y.  Scribntr  &»  Co, 
CL  1 1.50. 

ZVrqtihanon,  Martha.  Elsie  Dinsmore.  i6roa  pp^  3S8. 
N.  Y.  M.  W.  Dodd.    CL  li.as. 

^-~-  Holidays  at  Roselands ;  a  Seouel  to  "  Elsie  Dins- 
more."     i6ino,  pp.  367.    N.  Y.  Dodd.  CI.  %x  50. 

Fonlllet,  Octara.  Camors ;  or,  Life  Under  the  New  Em- 
pire. From  the  French,  xamo,  pp.  388.  N.  Y.  BUlock 
b»  Co.    CI.  #1  75. 

T^9%  Hnndrod  Fonnda  Reward.  By  a  Barriyter.  8vo, 
pp.  131.     N.  Y.  Harptr  &•  BroM.     Pap.  50  cti 

FnUertoxi,  Lady  Gteorgiana.  A  Stormy  Life.  lUustr.  Svo, 
pp.  3'>4.    N.  Y.  Ap^Uton.  *•  Co.    Pap.  %\.y^  CL  »a.oob 

Oardner,  Mrs.  H.  O.    Rosamond  Daj-ton.  i6ma   Boston, 

Lee  6f  .Shepard.    CL  91.50. 
Oatrett,  Ed.    Occupation  of  a  Retired  Life.    8vo.    Boston, 

LUUll  if  Gay.     Pap.  50  cents. 

The  S-ime.    i6mo.     (London.)    H.')!.  Rou^'cdge  &• 

S.    Pap.  50  cents. 

Oaylor,  Ch.    Out  of  tlie  Streets,    xamo,  pp.  40a    N.  Y. 

Deiyitt.    CL  §1.50. 
Oaylord,  aiance.    After  Years :  a  Sequel  to  "  Culm  Rock.'* 

i6mo,  PI).  327.     Button,  //.  ll>>yt.    CI.  $1  50. 

Gianni  Jessia.    Cousin  PauL  lamo,  pp.  33a.  N.  Y.  Carle- 

toH.    G.  f>\  75. 
Goodwin,  Mra.  H.  B.    Dr.  Howell's  Family,     xamo,  pp. 

360.     Boston,  Lee  &»  Skefard,    CL  f  i  50. 

Oood  Stories.  Part  4.  Sq.  i6mO|  pp.  a6a.  Boston, 
Ticknvr  &»  Fields.    Pap.  50  eta. 

Backkender,  F.  W.  Behind  the  Counter,  From  the  Ger- 
man. i6mo,  pp.  367.  (Tauchnitz  Ed.)  N.  Y.  Leypoldt 
6«  Iloli.  Pap.  75  cts. 

Bala,  E.  E.  If,  Yes  and  Perhaps.  x6mo,  pp.  296.  Bos- 
ton, Tieknor  &•  Fieldi.    CL  li  50- 

Harland,  Marion.  Ruby's  Husband,  xamo,  pp.  39a.  N. 
Y.  Sheldon  6^  Co.    CL  $x  75. 

Hatton,  Jos.  The  Tallants  of  Barton.  Sq.  i6mo.  Boston, 
Koherts  Bros.    CL  fi.a5. 

Haven,  Mrs.  A.  B<  (Co\isin  Alice.)  Home  Stories,  xamo, 
pp.  37a.    N.  Y.  AfpUtJH  «5?»  Co.    CI.  %x  50. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  M.  J.  The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside, 
and  other  Tales,  xamo,  pp.  379.  N.  Y.  Carlcton.  CL 
Si  5* 

— -  Rose  Mather ;  a  Tale  of  the  War.  xamo,  pp.  407. 
N.  Y.  CarU'toH.    CL  Sx  50. 

Hbsmcr,  Mrs.  M.    The  Morrisons,    xamo.    Phila.  Peter- 
torn  £?•  Bros.    CI.  $  i  75. 

HoQsakeeper,  M.  R.  My  Husband's  Crime.  Illustr.  8to, 
pp.  X15.  W.  Y.  Harder  &*  Bros.  Pap.  75  ctSb 

Jtania's  Qoiat  Life.  By  the  Author  of  "  St  Olave'a,"  etc 
8vo,  pp.  laS.  N.  Y.  Harper  <Sr»  Bros.  Pap.  50  cts. 

Jankin,  Mrs.  O.  A  Ps%che  of  To-day.  x6mo,  pp.  aSo.  N.  Y. 
Leypoldt  &»  //oil.    CL  $1.35. 

—  Madame  de  Bcaupr^.  x6mob  pp.  278.  N.  Y.  Ley- 
poldt6f//olt  CL  9x.as. 

Jnnkar,  E.  Lucy  :  or.  Married  from  Pique.  From  the 
German.    8vo,  pp.  5a.    Boston,  Loring.    Pap.   30  cts. 

Kavanagh,  Jnlia.  Dora.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  999.  N.  Y.  Ap- 
pletoH&»  Co.    Pap.  9X.50;  cL  9a.oo. 

Xaalar,  Balph.  Gloverson  and  his  Silent  Partner,  xama 
Boston,  Lee  &»  Shepard.    CL  |x.5a 

Slmball,  R.  P.  Henry  Powers,  Banker,  xamo,  pp.  335. 
N.  Y.  CarlctoH  6r»  Co.  CL  Sx.75. 

LanUBtina,  A.  da.  Fior  d'Aliza.  From  the  French.  x6mo, 
pp.  24a  N.  Y.  //urdh'  I/tmghion.  Q.  $1.^5. 

Zdiwranca^  Gtoa  Brakespeare ;  nr.  The  Fortimcs  of  a  Free 
Lance.  8vo,  n>*  '4^  ^*  Y*  /Itn^per  ^Bros.  Pap. 
50  cts. 

Laah,  or  the  Forsaken  ;  a  Romance  of  a  Jewish  Maiden. 
8vo,  pp.  lao.  Phila.     Petertom  &•  Bros.  Pj|).  sects. 

Z«aa,  Bolma.  Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice,  a  vols.  i6mo^ 
(Tauchnitz  Ed.)  N.  Y.  Leypoldt  &»  //olt.  Pap.  Si. 50. 

La  Fann,  J.  &  A  Lost  Name.  Sro,  pp.  153.  N.  Y.  //ar- 
/rr  6^  Bros.  Pap.  «>  cts. 

The  TenanU  of  Malory.    8to.    N.  Y.  llarptr  6* 

SriM,  Pup.  50  da. 
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Zismon,  Mark.    Golden  Fetteia.    a  vols.  i6aio.  (Tsw^^ 
Ed.)  N.  Y.  Leypoldt  &»  //olt.  Pap.  fx-yx 

Z«esdanxier,  Mad.  dSb    Headland  Home,  or  a  Soul's  B 
grimoge.    pp.  346.  N.  Y.  Af tiler,  CL  fx-so 

Zjarer,  Gh.    l*he  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  FoDy.    8va  M. 
//arper  H^  Brcs.     Pap.  50  cents 

Linda  TraasaL    By  the  Author  of  "  Nina  BaUtka."  ^ 
pp.  86.    Boston,  Littell  6t»  Gay.    Pap:  38  centSL 

Lyndon.   Mancaret    A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Prairia  Hi^ 
xamo,  pp.  36a     N.  Y.  Scrihur  &»  Co.    Q^.  Sx.sok 

Mabel's  Prograas.    8va    N.  Y.  Harper  6-  Bm.    ^ 

50  cts. 
MacDonald,  Gaorga.     Guild  Court.     A  Loodoo  S^"^ 
8vo,  pp.  148.     N.  Y.  //arper  6*  Brog.    P«p.  JBCtb 

The  Seaboard  P.irish.      xama    (London.)   IT.^ 

Ko74tledg-e  &*  Sons.    9t.oo. 

Macgragor,  Annia  L.    John  Ward's  Govencsi^    ft.^ 
pp.  303.    Phila.  Lippineott  ^  Co.    CL  91.75. 

MoKaavar,  Harriet  B.    Editli's  Mimstiy.    ssaak   ^^ 
Shelly  &»  Co.    CL  9a-oa 

Malbrook.    xamo,  pp.  354.    N.  Y.  Cmrletem,    CL  %*.y$. 

Mallory,  Mra.  M.  J.     Horace  WiUie.    txao,  |Vl    j|g 

Phila.  Lippineott  &»  Co.    CL  9x.5a 
Margaret's  Engagcxnant.    8vo,  pp.  iix    N.  Y.  Umrpit 

6^  Bros.    I'ap.  50  cts. 
Marlitt,  E.    Gold  Elsie.    From  the  Geinaa.    iaBM\j|k 

344.     Philx  Lippineott  &»  Co.     0X.75. 

The  Old  Ma'msclle's  Secret    Frcsn  the  Gmn 

lamo,    pp.   397.     Phila.  LippinctHi  *•  Co.     CLfLf^ 

Marryat,  Floranca.  Nelly  Brooke :  a  Hondy  Stoqi  fc% 
pp.  355.     Boston,  Loring.     Pap.  75  Cts. 

Matthews,  C    Ch.mticlcer:   a  Thankspving  Siflr.  & 

N.  Y.  Am.  News  Co.    Bds.  75  ctai 
Mayna  Raid,  Oapt    Tlie  Child- Wife.    A  Stoiy  of  IW 

WorMs.     xamo.     N.  Y.  Sheldon.  &»  Co.    O.  |i.» 

The  White  Gauntlet     IlL    xamob  ppi    40*   *■■ 

Carleton  <5^  Co.     CL  $1.75. 

Meeker.  N.  a    Life  in  the  West ;  or.  Stories  of  ttejfr 

sissippi  Valley,     xamo,  ppt  3O0.    N.  V.  WHls.  a  Ma 
Montalban.    An  American  NoveL    xamo^    N.  Y.  Cvi^ 

ton.     CL  9i>75* 
Moora,  J.  F.    The  Gifford  Household.     \ha%  r^  9^ 

N.  Y.  Dodd.    CL  $1.35. 
Mortixnor,  Charlotte  B.    Marrying  by  Lot :  ATArffc 

IMmitivc  MoravLins.     xamo.  pp.  405.     N.  Y.  P^^ 

«S»  Son.     CL  S1.75. 
Muhlbach,  Louisa.    Historical  Novels.    IlL  8va  ftl 

A/pliton  ^  Co.     Each,  Pap.  $x.so;  cL  %2MX 

N.-iPolcon  and  RlUdier.    V»p.  301. 

Ola  Fritz  and  the  New  Era.     pp.  S71. 

Andreas  Ihyicr.     pp.  a6x. 

Goethe  and  Schiller,     pp.  9^3. 

Prince  Eugene  and  His  Times. 

The  Shannons  ;  or.  From  Darkness  to  Uj^  rf* 

pp.  336.     Phila.,  Pres.  Pub,  Com,    C  Ix.as. 

Mnloch,  Miss.  [Mr;.  D.  Craig.)  The  Woman's  UvIba 
IlL  8vo.     K.Y. //arper  6- Bros,    Pap.  Ix.oo ;  d ItS* 

Mnndt,  Theodora.  Count  Mirabeau.  From  the  G^* 
Illustr.  Svo.  pp.  373.    N.  Y.  Applrton  &»Co.  FtiP'  P^ 

Nature's  Nobleman.     By  the  Author  of  "Ra^rf^S^ 

cret"    8va     N.  Y.  //arper  &*  Bros.     Ptip.  5»«* 
Nellie  Nottcnrillfli,  or  One  of  the  Transplanted,    ftr  *> 

Author  of  "Wild  Times."     xamo,  ppw  319.    N.  Y.  C* 

Puf:  S'Y.     CL  ?i.so. 
Newby.  Mrs.  a  J.    Only  Temper.    8to,  ppt  las.   K.  ^ 

Brady.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Nordhoff.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along  Shore.  &■* 
xamo,  ppl  335.     N.  Y.  Harper  6*  Bret.    CL  ix.^ 

Not  Wisely,  but  Too  WalL  By  the  Author  of  "C** 
up  as  a  Flower."  Svo,  pp.  X76.  N.  Y.  AppMmd^*^ 
Pap.  60  ct!*.  ^  ^ 

Old  Dcccan  Days.  Hindoo  Fairy  Lecends.  Osj 
Oral  Tr.\<li:ion.  Bv  M.  Frere.  IlL  isao.  n» 
/.ippincoft  &*  Co.     Ct.     Sx.50. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Hie  Brownlnws.  8vO|  pp.  i8St  %  * 
Harper  ^  Bros.     Pap.  37  cts. 

One  of  the  Family.  By  the  Author  of  "  Carlyai^  T*^ 
Svo,  pp.  IX a.     N.  Y.    //arper  £f  Bret,    asclfc 

Onida.  Tricotrin :  the  Story  of  a  Waif  and  Stnf>  ^ 
l^oAx.    \a,mo.    O.  ^^.QCk. 
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k  The  Gates  Ajar.  z6roOk  pp^  248.  Boston, 
\g,  ^  Co.    CL  11.50- 

Julia.  Callamura.  lamo,  ppb  454.  Phila. 
R.  ^  N.    U.  91.50. 

nn.  Aldeane.  ismo,  pp.  403.  San  Fran- 
«M  &*  Co.    CL  $1.75. 

•.  Th.  J.  The  Farlcyes  of  Farleve ;  or,  Faith- 
rue.     i8ino»  pp.   256.     Boston,  Vonakot.    CL 

lioiior.  By  the  Author  of  "  Incemisca"  izmo^ 
N.  Y.,  RickartUfH  &r»  Co.    CT.  1^1.75. 

nt.  Mozart:  A  Historical  Romance.  From 
n.  lamo,  pp.  323.  N.  Y.  Lcypoldt  &*  Holt. 
X    CL  9>*5o. 

and  D.  BoQclcaTilt.    Foul  Play.    IIL     8vo, 
Boston,  Ticknor  &»  Fields.     Pap.  75  els. 

iSi  In  the  Year  'i^  :  a  Tale  of  Mecklenbura 
MB  the  German.  Sq.  i6mo,  pp.  aoo.  N.  Y. 
&•  Holt.    Flex.  CI.  ti.oo. 

'«  John  Milton  and  His  Tiroes.  From  the 
lUostr.  8vo,  pp.  308.  N.  Y.,  Afpletcn  &»  Co. 
>:  cL  9>-ool 

P.  W.  Poor  Humanity.  8vo,  pp.  178.  N.  Y., 
y*  Brvtf     Pap.  50  cts. 


£^ 


udge.   Spinster. 
75  cts. 


8vo.    pp.     19a.      N.    Y. 


Bi  The  Pretty  Widow.  i6mo.  (Tauchnitx 
Y.,  Ltypoldt  6^  Holt.    Pap.  75  cts. 

•Money;  a  Life  Drama.  8vo,  pp.  106.  N. 
otf.    Pap.  50  cents. 

[la.  H.  llie  Wedding  Guests :  or,  The  Hap- 
Ufe.  zamo,  pp.  viii.,  418.  (London.)  Boston, 
•Bret,    CL    41.75. 

la.  J.  McCarthy  More  ;  or,  The  Fortunes  of 
3ue£     z6mo.     N.  Y.  SadHer  &*  Co.  Q.  fz.oa 

ga>    Mademoiselle  Merquera.  From  the  French. 
341.     N.  Y.  Carleton  &•  Co.     CI.     $1.75. 

Iia.  Ad.  Kemble.  Medusa,  and  other  Tales. 
^y     Boston,  Loring.     Pap.  35  cents. 

Mk  AAer  Life.  a  vols.  i6mo.  (Tauchnitx 
Y.  Leyfoldt  &*  Holt.    Pap.  $1.50. 

aa  for  Spare  Moments.  Selected  from  Lippin- 
^•'"^  No.  X.  8vo,  pp.  146.  Phila.  Lippin- 
A    Pap.  50  centa. 

Foa.  A.  Baron  Leo  von  Obcrg,  M.  D.  A  Story 
Unqx>keTi.  From  the  German.  8vo,  pp.  92. 
^jorimg.  Pap.  40  cents. 

hy  Mrs.  Hie  Widow's  Son.  lamo,  ppw  649. 
•Urtom  d*  Bros.     Pap.  $1.50  ;  d.  $1.75. 

Play.     lamo.    Phila.  Pettrson  &•  Bros,    Pap. 

s  Pride  ;  or.  The  Mountain  Girl*s  Love.  lamo. 
'ttratm  &*  Bros.     Pap.  I1.50  ;  cL  $1.75. 

BSra.  Azm  S.  Doubly  False.  lamo,  pp.  556. 
(teraon  &•  Bros,     Pap.  $1.50. 

d*s  Mistake.  i2mo,  pp.  431.  Phila.  Peter- 
ret*     Pap.  $1.50;  cl.  fi.75. 

Kiaa  Annie.  Called  to  Account  8vo.  N.  Y. 
6*  Bros,    Pap.  50  cents. 

Dower  Hoose.  .8vo,  pp.  134.    Har^r&*Bros, 


mg  for  High  Stakes.     Illustr.    8vo,  pp.  169.    N. 
/  ^  Houghton,    Pap.  50  cts. 

Same.    8vo,  pp.  iii.    N.  Y.  Harfer  &*  Bros. 
cts. 

»:   a  Story  of  To- Day.    8vo,  pp.  295.     N.  Y. 
^  S,    I^p.  60  cents ;  cL  $1.25. 

ftnthony.  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset    8va   N.  Y. 
^  Bros,    Pap.  $1.50 ;  cL  $2.oa 

r.  A.    Beppo.     i2mo,  pp.  314.    Phila.  Peterson 
CL  #1.75. 

ietta.    ismo,  ppw  420.    Phila.  Peterson  &»  Bros. 
50;  cL  9>>oa 

3.    The  Artist's  Dream.     lamo,  pp.  374.    N.  Y. 
u    CL  91.75. 


Daisy.    Sequel  to  "Melbourne  House.** 
X  435.     Phifx  Lifpincott  <Sr«  Cot.    CL  ^oo. 

ta>  B.  A.    Self-Made ;   or,  Living  /or  Those  we 
amo^  pp.  aSa   V.  Y,  SMdm  ^  Co,   CL  $1.30.  / 


Whitakar,  BC  &  Albert  Hastings,  zamo,  pp.  461.  N.  Y. 
Bleloc*  ^  Co.    CL  91.75. 

White,  Thorn.  Wind  and  Whirlwind,  tamo,  ppw  307.  N. 
Y.  Putnam  &>  Son,    CL  91.5a 

Whitney,  Mrs.  (Author  of  "  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.**) 
Patience  Strong's  Writings,  zamo,  pp.  Z50.  Boston. 
Loring,     CL  $1.5% 

WilUams,  Jr.,  H.  L.  The  Steel  Safe :  or,  the  Stains  and 
Splendors  ot  New  York.  8va  pp.  loa  N.Y^DelVitt, 
Pap.  50  cts. 

Wood,  lira.  H.  Red  Court  Farm,  a  vols.  z6ma  (Tancfa- 
nitz  £d.)    N.  Y.  Leypoidi  ^  Holt,     Pap.  91.5a 

Wright,  lira.  J.  McNair.  Almost  a  Nun.  i6mo,  pp. 
398.     Phila.  Pres.  Bd,  ofPubl,    CL  91.5a 

Wright,  lira.  S.  A.  The  Gem  of  the  Lake.  8vo,  ppw  6a 
A  m.  News  Co.    Pap.  50  cts. 

HUMOR  AND  SATIBE. 

Bmdder  Boziea*  Book  of  Stump  Speeches,  and  Burlesque 
Orations.  Compiled  and  ed.  by  John  F.  Scott  z6mo, 
pp.  188.  N.  Y.  Vick  dr*  Fitageraid.  Pap.  3octs. ;  icL 
50  cts. 

Bnmand,  F.  O.  Happy  Thoughts.  i6ma  (London.)  Bos- 
ton, Roberts  Bros,      Pap.  75  cents.      CH.  9i  00. 

Goznic  Recitatlozia,  and  Hiunorous  Dialogues.  Ed.  by 
Jer.  Barton.  i6mo,  pp.  i8a  N.  Y.  Dick  ^  Fitageraid, 
rap^  30  cts. :  Hf.  cl.  50  cts. 

Oope,  Horace.  Sketdies  on  the  Ice ;  or,  the  Skating  Mania 
Reviewed.  IIL  8vo,  pp.  a6.  Phila.  Ashmeaa.  Pap. 
35  cts. 

Fan  for  the  BCilliozi.  Sq.  z6m0b  pp.  a4a  N.  Y.  A/pletoti 
&f  Co.    I'ap.  50  cts. 

Gray,  Bazry.  Cakes  and  Ale  at  Woodbine,  from  Twelfth 
Night  to  New  Year's  Day.  zsmo,  pp.  229.  N.  Y.  Hurd 
6f  Houghton.     CL  9>«75' 

Greene,  A.  O.  Old  Grimes.  lUostr.  by  A.  Hoppin.  4to,  pp. 
3a     Providence.    Rider  ^  Bro.    CL  gilt.  75.  cts. 

GreezileafI  L.  N.  Kins  Sham  and  other  Atrocities  in  Verse. 
i6mo,  pp.  14a     N.  Y.  HurdCy  Houghton,    Cl.  %\.^^ 

Hill,  A.  F.  John  Smith*8  Adventures  on  a  Crutch :  or  the 
Remarkable  Peregrinations  of  a  One-legged  Soldier  after 
the  War.     zamo.  Phila. /*fl«rr  *•  C<7.    CL    9i-75. 

Leigh,  Larry.  The  True  Grecian  Bend :  a  Story  in  Verse. 
111.  i6mo,  pp.  48.     N.  Y.  Re4field.    CL  50  cts. 

Leland,  Gh.  O.  Hans  Breitman's  Party,  and  other  Ballads, 
zamo,  pp.  3a.     Phila.  Peterson  &*  Bros.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Locke,  D.  R.  (Petroleum  V.  Nasby.)  Ekkoes  from  Ken- 
tucky. Illustr.  i2mo,  pp.  324.  Boston,  Lee  ^  Skcpard, 
ex.  91.5a 

Newell,  R.  H.  (Orpheus  C  Kerr.)  Smoked  Glass.  IIL 
z2mo,  pp.  277.    N.  Y.  Carleton.    Q.  %\.io. 

Parton,  Mrs.  8.    (Fanny  Fern.)    Folly  as  it  Flies,    zamo, 

pp.  355.     N.  Y.  Carleton.    Cl.  9>'5°^ 
Fhilosophera  of  FonfoaTllla,  (The.)  By  Radical  Freelance, 

Esq.     z6mo,  pp.  297.     N.  Y.  Carleton,    CL  9i'5<>' 
Pozneroy.  Brick.     Sense;  or,  Saturday  Night  Musingly 

etc     lllustr.  lamo,  pp.  273.    N.  Y.  Carleton.    C  9i  50* 
Nonsense  ;  or,  Hits  and  Criticisms  on  the  Follies  of 

the  Day.    Illustr.  zamo,  pp.  275.    N.  Y.    Carleton,  Q. 

9x  50- 
Pnnch's  Pocket  Book  of  Fun.    HI.  z8no,  pp.  337.    N.  Y. 

Appleton  6^  Co.    Pap.  25  cts. 

Shaw,  H.  W.  (Josh  Billings.)  Josh  Billings  on  Ice,  and 
Other  Things.  IIL  zsmo,  pp.  363.  N.  Y.  Carleton, 
Cl.  f  I  5a 

Shlllaber,  B.  P.  Mrs.  Partington's  Knitting- Work :  and 
What  was  done  by  her  plaguy  boy  Ike.  With  IIL  by 
Hoppin.    z2ma    Phila.  Potter  A*  Co.     CL  9i-75' 

Spirit  of    Beranty-Siz  (The) ;   or,  the  Coming  Woman  ; 

Followed  by  a  Change  of  Base ;  and.  Dr.  Mondscheiu. 

i6roo.   pp.   Z41.    Boston,    Little,  Brown  &»  Co,     Papw 

75  cts. ;  cl.  9i  00 ;  tinted  pap.  |z  75. 
Webb,  a  H.    The  Wickedest  Woman  of  New  York.    IIL 

N.  Y.  Carleton,  Pap.  50  cents. 

JUVENILES. 

JEsop'a  Fahlaa,  \n  Words  of  One  Syllable.  With  III., 
orinted  in  colon.  N.  Y.  Felt  <Sk  Dillingham,  CU  fJLV 
•«  75. 

ikfata  Btariaa.    Bytba  atidM(co<**BuauJtQC  YVmtm^    ^ 
vols.  18010.  N.  Y.  Carter  &•  Bros.    CX.,  m  >«»,%*'' 
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iUiulea  StoriM  (The).  By  Min  H.  Weeks.  With  8  III. 
i6ma    N.  Y.  Ilurd  &*  Houektim.    CL  (i  5a 

"All's  for  the  Best "  Series.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  3  vols. 
x6ino.  Pliila.  LippincoU  &*  Co.  CI.  |a  35.  Each  voL 
75  cents. 

Among  the  Squirrels.  By  Mrs.  Denison.  IlL  xama 
(London.)    N.  Y.  Routledg*  &>  S.    CL  (x  75. 

Anecdotes  of  Animals.  By  John  Tlmbs.  With  IlL  z6mo. 
Boston*  Rob  frit  Bros.  CL  I2.50. 

Bessie  and  her  Friends.  By  H.  Mathews.  x6ma  N.  Y. 
Carter  &•  Bros.  CL  x.25. 

Boy  From  Bramley  (The).  By  Virginia  Townsend.  x6mo, 
pp.  X70.     Boston,  Loring.    CI.  ^i-oo. 

Boy's  (A)  Trip  across  the  Plains.  By  Laura  Preston.  x6mo. 
N.  V.  Roman  S*  Co.  CL  1.25. 

Bnttexfly  Hmiters  (The).  By  Helen  S.  Conant.  IllaMr. 
Sm.  4to,  pp.  vi.,  167.  Boston,  Ticknor  &*  Fields  CI. 
Sx.sa 

Batterfly's  Gospel  fThc),  and  other  Stories.  Bv  Frederick 
Bremer.  Transl.  I3y  Mary  Ho^itt  lOmo.  Pnila.  Clax- 
itm,  R.  6"  //.    CI.     ^i.oo. 

Oast  away  in  the  Gold.  By  Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes.  III.  Sq.  lamo, 
pp.  vi.,  363.  Boston,  Ticknor  ^  Fields.    CI.  $1.50. 

CecU's  Book  of  Beasts.  By  S.  H.  Peabody.  IlL  xama 
Chicago,  Clarke  &•  Co.  Q.  91.25 

Changing  Base  ;  or.  What  Edward  Rice  Learnt  at  SchooL 
By  W.  Everett  i6ino.  Boston,  Lee  &•  Shcfard,  O. 
8X.25. 

Gharlio  Bell,  the  Waif  of  Elm  Island.  By  Rev.  EL  Kellogg. 
z6mo.    "^tx&VQXit  Lee  (a' Shepard.  CL  $1.25. 

Children  with  the  Poets.  By  Harriet  B.  McKeever.  x  amo, 
pp.  360.  Phila.     ClaxtOH,  R.&»H.  CL  $x.5a 

Children's  Albmn  of  Pretty  Fictmvs,  with  Short  Stories. 
By  Uncle  John.  Cont.  over  350  full  p.  IlL  N.  Y.  Apple- 
ton  £t»  Co.  CL  gilt,  $2.50. 

Chimes  for  Childhood:  A  Collection  of  Songs  for  Little 
Ones.  IlL  Sq.  i6mo.    Boston,  Lee  &•  Shepard.  CL  $1.50. 

Christmas  Font  (Tlie).  By  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes.  IlL 
N.  Y.  Carillon.  CI.  9x.oo 

Christinas  Stocking  (ITie).  By  Cousin  Virginia.  x6ma 
N.  Y.  BlcUKk  &*  Co.  CL  $1.00. 

Consin  Clara  ;  or  the  MisLiid  Jewels.  By  F.  Forrester 
( Lawrence  Lancewood).  i6mo.  Boston,  Lee  &»  Shepard, 
CL  $>i.25. 

Cricket's  Friends  (The).  Tales  told  by  the  Cricket.  Tea- 
pot, and  Saucepan.  z6mo.  Boston,  Nichols  ^  N^yes. 
CL  $i.oow 

Dikes  and  Ditches ;  or,  Young  America  in  Holland  and 
Belgium.      By  Oliver    Optic.      x6raa    Boston,  Lee  6* 
Shepttrd.     ill  $1.50. 

Dotty  Dimple  out  West  Bv  Sophie  May.  IlL  xSmo. 
Boston,  Lee  6f  Shepard.    CL  75  cts. 

Down  the  River.  By  Oliver  Optic  x6ma  pp.  303.  Bos- 
ton, Lee  &»  Slupard.     CL  §1.25. 

Eleanor's  Lessons.  By  Miss  Sarah  G.  ConnelL  i6ma 
Phila.  Shelly  ^  Co.    Q.  ^i.oo. 

Eccentricities  of  Animals.     By  John  Tinib.     With  i6 

pL  x6mo.  (London.)  Boston,  Roberts  &»  Bros.  CL  S2.50. 
22spGTiences  of  Tom  and  Sarah  NeaL    By  Mrs.  Jos. 

Lamb.    x6mo.     IlL    Phila.  Claxton.     CL  §1.25. 
Fairy  Talcs  from  Gold  Lands.    By  Mary  Wcntworth. 

I"  irst  and  Second  Series,    a  vols.  x6mo.      N.  Y.  Roman 

£''Co.    CL  Each  voL  ex.25. 

Fkme  and  Fortune.  By  Horatio  Algcr,  Jr.  x6ma  Bos- 
ton, Loring^..     CL  ^1.25. 

Panning  fat  Boys.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ten  Acres  Enough." 
Illustr.  Sm.   4to.   hosXoa,  Turhnor  £7*  Fields.    Q.  $1.50. 

Few  Friends  (A),  and  How  they  Amused  Themselves. 
x6mo.    Phila.  LippincoU  ^  Co.    CL  §1.25. 

^J*  P«y»'  Entertainment  at  Wentifvorth  Grange.  By  F. 
T.  Palgrave.  IlL  Sm.  4ta  (London.)  Boston,  ^iA*<-r/* 
Bros.    CL  94*00. 

Flower  (The)  Mxd  the  Star;  and  Other  Stories.  Written 
^°  *P-,>y  W.  J.  Lmton.  Sq.  x6mo.  B(»ton,  TV^r^twr 
A'Fulds.    CL  $x.5a 

Fotts  and  Fairiea.  By  Lucy  R.  Comfort  IlL  Sq.  x6ma 
N.  \.  Harper  <&•  Bros.    O.  9x.oa 


Inmkin  ^»  Wo«i»-Fiank  before  Vicksbur^Frank,  the 

Voiiiiff  Naturalist     By  Harry  Cartlemon.     lU.    3  vols. 

j&na    Qnannan,  Carroll  ^  Co.    a  Each  voL  ^1.75. 


Fkeaka  of  Fortuie ;  or,  Half  Roond  the  Woild.  " 
Oliver  Optic.  Illustr.  x6ma  Bostoix,  LetA^Shtpm 
CL  9X.25. 

Friendly  Comisel  for  Girls.  By  Sidney  Cox.  la 
N.  Y.  Carleton  &»  Co.    CT.  Sx.50. 

Geneva's  Shield.    A  Story  of  the  Swiss  Reformation. 
Rev.  W.  M.   Blackburn.      IlL      x6ma    N.  Y.  JK 
CL     $x.25. 

Grandpa's  Honse^    By  Helen  C  Weeks.    N.  V.  /■ 

^  Houghion.     CL  ^x.50. 

Grandpapa's  Arithmetic.  A  Story  of  Two  Uttle  A| 
Merchants.  From  the  French  of  Jean  Mac£.  1^ 
N.  Y.  Wynkoop  &>  S.     CL  §i.oa 

Happy  Days  at  Fern  Bank.  By  Mis.  Emma  Hum 
loma     Phila.  Shelly  &*  Co.     Cl.  (i.oo. 

Home  Stories.  Second  Series.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  C 
vols.  x6mo.    Sheldon  &*  Co.    CL  in  box,  %y.ost. 

Household  Story  of  the  American  Conflict  By  M&a 
Robinson.  3  vols.  xSma  N.  Y.  Tibbals  6*  Ca  C 
box,  93.25. 

How  to  Conquer ;  or,  Allen  Ware.     By  Miss  C  M.  T^ 

bridge.     IIL  i6mo.     Phila.  Claxton.    CL  f  i.a^ 

^  I  WUL"  and  other  Stories.    By  **  May.**    Sq.  rtWK 

Y.  Wynkoop  &*  S.     Cl.  ^x.oo. 

Indian  Fairy  Book  (The).  Compiled  from  the  lf& 
Schoolcraft  by  C  ^Iathcws.  x2mo.  IlL  by  McLcb 
x2mo.     H.  Y.Allen  Bros.    Cl.  $1.75. 

Inglewood.  A.  Story.  By  Carrie  Carlton.  i6mob  ] 
Y.  Roman  &»  Co.     CL  S1.25- 

It  isn't  Right ;  or,  Frank  Johnson's  Reasoni.  i6mo.  fUi 
and  N.  Y.  Am.  S.  S.  Union.    CL  ^x.oa 

Jack  Arcombe.  The  Story  of  a  Wai£  By  G.  G«jM 
pp.  306.  Boston,  Graves.    $1.50. 

Jack  the  Conqueror ;  or,  DifUcultiea  Overcome.  ^  C  K 
Bowen.  IIL  Sm.  4ta  N.  Y.  AppUton  A*  u.  Q 
§2.50. 

Jem  Morrison,  the  Fisher  Boy.  By  Mis.  Jos.  Lanh  D 
x6ma     Phila.  Claxton.     CL  Sx.25. 

King's  (The)  Lily  and  Rosebud.  By  Mt»  A.  U.  Din 
111.  by  Shcppard.  Sq.  x6mo.  Boston,  Fielit,  (hp^ 
<5-  Co.     CL  §1.50. 

LilUput  Levee:  Poems  of  Childhood,  Child  Fancfad 
Childlike  Moods.  Sq.  x6nio.  N.  V.  Wynkt^  if 
Sherwood.     CL  $x.oo. 

Littlo  Bessie's  Conntzy  Stories.  6  vols.  x8ma  K  ^• 
Sheld^m  ^  Co.     CL  in  box,  9i*5o;  eiKh'asoentb 

Little  Child's  (The)  Fable  Book.  Arranged  pnft  ■ 
Words  of  One,  Two,  and  Three  SyU.  With  16  ffi  ^1 
G.  Bowers.    iSmo.    Phila.  Claxton,  R.  &•//.  CXh» 

Little  Gypsy  (The).  From  the  French  of  ET  Smapi,  ^ 
Miss  Luystcr.  With  12  designs,  by  Frblich.  Sft  4^ 
Boston,  Roberts  Bros.    CL  $x.5a 

Little  Lou's  Sayings  and  Doings.  By  the  Aadw  rf 
••  Susy's  Six  Birthdays."  With  8  IIL  Sm.  4I&  M-  If- 
Ilurti  6f  Houghton.    CI.  $1.50.     Each  25  ccnit 

Little  Rosy's  Travels.  6  vols.  34ma  N.  Y.  SMim  & 
Co.     CL  in  box,  $1.50. 

Little  Rosy's  Travels;  or,  Country  Scenes  in  the SesA'' 
France.  111.  Sm.  4to.  N.  Y.  Randolph  &»  Co.  dU-^ 

Little  Rosy 's  Voyage  of  Discoyory.  Undertaken  ia  Cbr 
p.iny  with  her  Cousin  Charley.  III.  Sm.  4ta  V.  Y>  4/* 
plftoH  *V  Co.     CX  $3.50. 

Little  Spaniard  (The) ;  or,  Old  Josh's  Grandson.  Bf  lbl 
Manncring.    x6mo.    Boston,  Lee  &»  Shepard.  CL  %^^ 

Little  Stories  for  LitUe  Folks.  By  Mrs.  S.  P.  Doq^ 
Boston,  Carter  Bros.     Q.  ^i.oa 

Little  Women ;  or  Meg,  lo,  Beth,  and  Amy.  Br  Laa0 
M.  Alcott     x6mo.    Boston,  Roberts  Bros.    CL  $t.^ 

Magic  Spectacles  (The).  By  Ch.  Giles.  IIL  Sq^  <^*^ 
pp.  xSo.     N.  Y.,  Putnam  &*  Son.    CL     ^x.oa 

Make  cr  Break  ;  or.  The  Rich  Man^s  Dzv^jbur,^] 
Oliver  Optic  111.  x6mo.  Boston,  Lee  6*  Sk^^ 
Cl  $1.25.  ^. 

Margaret  RusseH's  SchooL  By  the  Author  of  "S4>" 
Downing's  Heirs."  x6ma  "S.  Y.  Carter  &»  JSm.  *^ 
ex.25. 

Mischierous  John.— Foolish  Zoe— BoasUne  HeAor.  Vj^ 
ten  by  their  Mammas,  and  IIL  by  L.  Fn^ich.  S*^ 
Boston,  Reberts  Bros.     CL  gilL  Each  voL  75  cods' 

Miss  Lily's  Voyage  Around  the  World.  Fiom  the  FirtfA 
By  Miss  Luvster.  With  48  full-p.  ill.  by  LoieuFrfli^ 
%YO.    CLc^X.   T^c«u»if  KchtrtsBra,    f3.5& 
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W— ****  Adventiurw.     (A  Bov's  Book).    Profinely  iH 
itea    (London.)    hotUmt  Xofrrts  Bros.    CI.     $3<5o. 

aiikeh  Storf  Books.    With  IlL      Sq.    i6ma     N.   Y. 
Ptffi^.    CL    ^loa 

aiy  Mother.    By  Ann  Taylor.    With  13  col.  ill.     Sin.  4(0. 
(London.)    N.  Y.  RotUlcJj^e  &•  Son.    CI.     $2.50. 


Boston.  Graves. 

PhilxandN.   Y. 


Mrrfe  Enncfa  (The).    4ta 

Vfv  Book  of  200   PictuTM.    i6ma 
Awl  Sunday  Sch.  U.    CI.  $1-50. 

Viv  Torki  (Spectacle  Scries.)  liy  Sarali  W.  Lander, 
a    i6mo.      li.  Y.  SAt/J.m  ^  Co.     CI.     ^t.oo. 

SoBaby  in  the  Boiii«i  and  other  Stories.  lAma  (San 
Fnndioo.)    N.  Y.  Xiymau  &»  Co.    CI.     ^i.as- 

HoUnf  hot  LeaTOS.  By  Harriett  B.  McKeevcr.  i6ma 
FbHa.  SktHy  &»  Co.    CL  $  1. 25. 

OU  BBrehell'B  Pocket.  By  Eliza  Burritt.  i2ma  (Lon- 
don.)  N.  Y.    Casscll,  r.  &*  G.    CL    ^1.75. 

Onhaai'  Ttinmph  (The),  or  the  Story  of  Lily  and  Harnr 
Gnu.  By  the  author  of  The  KemficHs.  z6nia  N.  Y. 
BM,   CL    9x.3S. 

(teBor'sHoUdi^Book.  With  6  coL  Engr.  and  36  IlL  Sm. 
ha  K.  Y.    A/^UtoH  &»  Co.  CL  gilt,  t^.oo. 

Ov  OUldren^e  Feta.  By  Josephine.  With  70  III.  Sm 
4ta  (London.)  N*.  Y.  RoutUtigc  £y»  S.  and  AfpUton 
6*  Co.       CL  la.  50. 

OvDambOompanlozie;  or  Stories  almut  Doss  Horses. 
Ciuind  Donkeyn.  Bv  Rev.  Th.  Jackson.  With  70  IIL 
SiL4to.  (London.)  N.  V.  RoutUdge  Cy  Sortf  and  A///*- 
ttni^Co.  CL9a.5o. 

teUftinGaiinii.  By  Helen  S.  C.  Ncvius.  ismo.  N. 
^.Carter  ^^  Bros.  <JL  $1.50. 

(te  Standard  Bearer ;  a  Life  of  Cen.  U.  S.  Grant  Bv 
miver  Optic  liL  ijmo.  liustcn,  Lee  &•  Shefard. 
CLtiso. 

Buir.ud  Other  Tales.  With  8  IlL  (London.)  N.  Y 
Cmfli^P.&»G.    CL  $1.50. 

Adbt ^nw  and  Found  Foolish.  By  Mrs.  Carey  Brook. 
ite&    Phila.  ClaxfoH.    CL  lx.25. 

Hetoi  Poetry ;  or,  SclcAions  for  Young  America.  111. 
Sq.  i2nia    N.  Y.  Am.  ^I'ews  Co.    CL  75  cis. 

Pktoes  and  Stories  of  Animals,  fur  the  Little  Onen  at 
Hme.  By  Mrs.  San1x)m  I'cnney.  6  vols.  i6mo.  With 
foo  engr.  N.  Y.  6ke/doH  <Sr*  Co.  l5-4a  Each  vol. 
9>onts. 

SWdDiek;  or.  Street  Life  in  New  York  with  the  Boot- 
Uida.  By  H.  Alger.  i6mo.    Boston,  Loring.  Q.  I1.25. 

BoUBioa  Gknsoe  in  Words  of  One  Syllable.  By  Mary 
(iQdoIphi&  IlL  Sq.  Z2ma  N.  Y.  Felt  &»  DiUi»gh*im 
ndAmi.  News  Co.    CL  91.5a 

SnUadn^s  Every  Boy's  Annual  fur  1869.  III.  with 
ipwardof  100  engr.  and  six  coL  ill.  by  Kronheim.  8vo. 
(LeodoD.)    N.  Y.  RoutleJge  Cy  S.     CL  gilt,  $3.00. 

kDdfcidand  Merton,  in  Words  of  One  Syllable.  With 
n.  nhtted  in   Colon.     N.   Y.  /V//    <&«  Dilii»gham. 

lannti  of  the  Stomach  (Thel  From  the  French  of 
JeuMac^    lama     ii.  Y.  J/ar/er  6^  Brt's.    CI.  91.75. 

Htaend  Sailora,  Ancient  and  Modem.  A  Sketch  of  the 
Ropeai  of  Naval  Art.  With  Hi.<^tor.  IlL  By  C  C  Cot- 
ton! and  £.  D.  Little.     x2mo.    N.  Y.  Apfl^ton  &*  Co. 

■h»  Like  (The) ;  or,  Lost  in  the  Snow.  A  Tale  of  North 
^  Indians*  by  R.  M.  Ballant^-ne.  Sq.  i2mu.  (London.) 
Wh.  Li/pimcott  &•  Co.    CL  $1.50^ 

"^1  Bye-Honn.  (A)  By  Jean  Ingclow.  i6rao,  ppt 
<*    Boston,  Roberts  Brcs.     CL  %\.ii. 

^Jnof  the  Gtorilla  Conntry.  By  P.  B.  da  Chaillu. 
DL  lana     N.  Y.  Harper  &»  Bros.     CL  91.75. 

^(The)of  aBomid  Loaf.  With  32  Designs  by  E. 
Fnaent  Sm.  4to.  (London.)  N.  Y.  Appieton  &•  Co. 
CL$i.oa 

^  (The)  of  the  White  Bock  Core.  IlL  x6mo.  Boston, 
tiwttom  6«  Co.    C1.  91.25. 

'Wf(The)of  a  Monse.  IlL  Sm.  410.  pp.  16.  N.  Y. 
'niter.    CL  9i.oa 

^fitt  Little  OonTalescents.    By  Mrs.  S.  H.  Bradford. 
^Sm.  i6na    N.  Y.  Ilurd  <&•  Hougkiofu    CL  9x.oo. 

OVMB's  JcomaL  From  the  French  of  Mad.  do  Pres- 
^B><i.    i6mo^  pp.  397.    Phila.  Amer.  S.  S.  Umom,    CL 


Throe  Little  Spades.  By  Susan  Warner.  x6mo,  pp.  a68i 
N.  Y.  Harper  A*  Bros.     CL  9i.oa 

Told  in  the  Twilight ;  or.  Short  Stories  for  Long  Eveninga. 
By  Sidney  DaryL  With  IIL  by  G.  Bridgman.  i6ma 
Phila.  CiaxUfHy  R.  6r»  H.     iX  91.25. 

Tom  Newoombe ;  or,  the  Boy  of  Bad  I  f  abitv  By  H.  Gas* 
tleman.     x6  ma     CmcinnatXt  Car ro/t  £y  Ci\     CL  91.5a 

Upside  Down ;  or.  Will  and  Work.  By  Ro*a  Abbt.tt.  IIL 
x6ma  Boston,  Lee  (y*  Shepard.     CL  %\.oo. 

Washed  Ashore ;  or,  the  Tower  of  Stormoimt  Bay.  By 
Wm.  H.  G.  Kingston.  xCma  Phila.  Ci'txton,  R,  &* 
H.    CL  91.5a 

What  Makes  Me  Grow ;  or.  Walks  and  Talks  with  Amv 
Dudley.  By  the  Author  of  '*  Harry  Lawton's  Ad\'entuitSi'' 
With  2  TIL  by  Frulich.  Sq.  i6ma  N.  Y.  /*ittfiam  6* 
Son.    CL  9x*oa 

• —  llie  Same,  vrith  ra  IIL  by  Frolich.  X2ma  (London.) 
N.  Y.  App/etoH  &>  Co.  CL  92.0a 

Wild  Life  nnder  the  Equator.  By  Paul  B.  Du  ChuUn, 
With  num.  engr.  i2ma  N.  Y.  Harper  £y  Bros.  CL 
9i-7S- 

SPOBTS,  AMUSEMENTS,  ETO. 

Baker,  C3eo.  M.  The  Mimic  Stase.  Dramas,  Comediea. 
Farces,  Jc  Burlesques  for  Priv.  Theatr.  and  School  Exhib. 
x2mo.  Boston,  Lee  &»  Shepard .  CL  9x.5a 

Barber  E.  a  llie  Crack  Shot;  or.  Young  Rifleman's 
Complete  Guide,  xama  pp.  342.  N.  Y.  'J'vwnscMd  A* 
Adams.  CL92.<a 

Book  of  Bodtations  and  Diolognes.  With  Instr.  in 
Eloc.  and  Dcclam.,  etc.  By  F.  B.  Wil5on.  x6mapp> 
1%.  N.  Y.  Dick  &>  Fitzgerald.  P.iii.  30  eta.  halld. 
5octs. 

Chadwick,  J.  The  Game  of  Base  Ball ;  How  to  Leam  it, 
etc  With  Sketches  of  Noted  Players.  With  Portr.  i6mob 
pp.  xSa     N.  Y.  Munro  &»  Co.     Bds.  50  cts ;  d.  ^i.oa. 

Frost,  Miss  S.  A.  Amateur  Theatricals  and  Faiiy  Dramar 
i6mo,  pp.  1 8a  N.  Y.  Dick  &*  Fitegerald.  Pap.  30  cts. 
halfcL  50  cts. 

Manual  of  Boat  Exerdae  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.  x8ma 
pp.  96.     N.  Y.  Van  Nostrand.     CL  75  cts. 

Maxims  and  Hints  for  Anglers.  xCmo.  Phila.  Claxtan^ 
R.  &»  H.    CL  50  cts. 

Modem  Pocket  Hoyle  (The).  x6mo,  pp*  4°o*  ^>  Y. 
Dick  &»  Fitzgerald.    CL     9X'25. 

"Opera  Bonfie  "  (The).  Being  a  Coll.  of  the  gems,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  from  Offenbach'^  Opcr.is.  ^to.  N.  Y. 
and  Boston.  Ditson  &^  Co.  Bds.  $2.50;  d.  93*oo* 
full  gilt,  $4.oa 

Flanchette ;    the    Despair  of  Science.      x6ma    Boston, 

Roherts  Bros.     Pap.  75  cts  ;  d.  91-25. 
Planchette's  Diary.    Edited  by  Kate  Field.   x6mo,  ppu  95. 

N.  Y.    Redjleld.     Pap.  50  cts. 

USEFUL  SX7BJECTS. 

Allen,  Zj.  F.  American  Cattle,  their  Hi.it.,  Breeding  and 
Management.  xamo,  pp.  532.  N.  Y.  Taintor  Bm. 
CL  62.5a 

Bellows,  A.  J.  (M.  D.)  How  not  to  be  Sick.  (Seauelto 
Philosonhv  of  Eating.)  lama  N.  Y.  Hurd  &*  H^ngh- 
tm.    Cl.  $2.oa 

Brackott,  O.  E.  Farm  Talk:  A  Series  of  Articles  on 
Common  Farm  Topics.  x£mo,  pp.  X3a  Boston,  Let 
6r»  SAepird.     Pap.  50  Cts.    CL  9i-oa 

Btmker,  T.  Tlie  Tim  Bunker  Papers ;  or  Yankee  Farming. 
IIL     xamo,    pp.314.      N.  Y.  yudd  &»  Co.    CL     ^1.$^ 

Oave,  Mad.  E.  Dra^ng  without  a  Master.  From  the 
French.     N.  Y.  I\tnam  dr*  Son.    CL  $i.oa 

Dalton,  J.  C.  (M.D.)  A  Treatise  on  Phvsiology  and 
Health.  With  IIL  lama  H.Y.  Harper  iSy  Bros,  d 
$1.50. 

Darwin,  Oh.  (M.A.)      Variation  of  Animals  and  I^nts 

under  Domestication.    With  a  preface  by  Trof.  A^  Gra^. 

3  vols,  xamo,  pp.  ix.,  494 ;  viiL,  56S.     N.  Y.  Judd  A*  Co. 

CL  |6.oa 
Dn  Brenil,  A.  Vineyard  Culture  Improved  and  Cheapened. 

From  the  French.    With  notes  and  adapt,  to  American 

Culture.    By  John  A.  Warder.    With   t^   IVV.     \ncA« 

Cindnnati,  Clarke  6*  Co.    CV.    ^a.oo. 
Jhunnooi  ProC  H.    A  PiaCL  G>i\At  Sxx  Ct«  '?cd>aD«- 

lamo,  pp.  ix.,  376.    PhVia.    Baird.    O.    %v«*» 
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Hoopes,'  Jofliah.  The  Book  of  Evergreens :  a  Pradlical 
Treat'iM  on  the  Conifers.  IlL  pp.  435.  N.  Y.  Juddig* 
Co.     CI.    93*00. 

Hjratt,  T.  H.  Handbook  of  Grape  Culture.  lamo,  pp.  276. 
San  Francisco,  Baturn/l  £^  Co.     CL     $2.00. 

htedSf  L.  W.  Ledures  on  Ventilation.  8vo,  pp.  6a 
N.  Y.    irdry  &»  Son.     CL    fx.oa 

Masnr^  J.  W.  How  shall  we  Paint  Our  Houses  ?  The 
Art  of  House  Painting,  xamo,  pp.  a  16.  N.  Y.  A//U- 
toH  6f  Co.    CL    $1.50. 

Norris,  Th.  American  Fish  Culture.  IlL  lamo,  pp. 
304.     Phila.      /*orter  6r»  Co,xifs.     CL     1 1.75* 

Fnrry,  Mias  Virginia.  500  EmpLoyments  adapted  to  Wo- 
men. With  the  Average  Kate  of  Pay  in  each.  xamo. 
PhiJa. /W/*-/' «5r*  O.    CL     §1.75. 

Reexneltn,  Uh.  llie  Wine-Makers*  Manual,  a  Guide  to  the 
Manu£i^ure  of  Still  and  Sparkling  Wines,  embracing 
Chapters  on  Vintage,  etc.  xamo.  Cincinnati,  Clarkf 
^  Co.    CL  $1.35. 

SMler,  Emma.  The  Voice  in  Singing.  From  the  German, 
xamo,  pp.  178.     Phib.  Lijtpincott  &»  Co.     CL  9i'5o^ 

Sloan,  S.  American  Houses.  Designs  for  Rural  Buildings. 
36  CoL  Engravings  with  deacr.  8vo.  Phila.  Baird. 
3x50. 

Storor,  H.  B.  On  Nurses  and  Nursing,  with  reference  to 
the  Management  of  Sick  Women.  xSmo,  pp.  8a  Bos- 
ton, Let  &•  She^rd.    Pap.  50  ct&  ;  cL  $x.oa 

Warren,  Mn.  How  to  Famish  a  Dwelling- House  on 
Small  Means,  xamo,  pp.  8va  Boston,  Loring.  Pap. 
50  cents. 

What  Shall  We  Eat?  A  Manual  for  Housekeepers,  xamo, 
pp.  134.     N.  V.  Puinam  A*  Son.     CL  80  cts. 

Weiuenbom,  O.  American  Engineering  Illustrated.  53 
Plates,  34  +  30,  and  Text  in  4to.    N.  Y.  Sitfiggr.    ^zS-oo. 

WUaon,  H.  &  The  American  Juror;  being  a  Guide  to 
Jurymen  throughout  the  U.  S.  idma  PhUa.  Lip^- 
a>tt  A*  Co.    CL  9i.25> 


Winalow,  F.  W.  (M.D. ).    Light,  its  Inilaenoe  oa  Li 
Health,     xamo,  pp^  aoa      N.   Y.  Mooriuad^  S. 
CI.  91-25. 

WoodraflT.  H.  The  Trotting-Horae  of  America.  1 
Train  and  Drive  him  ;  with  Reminiscences  of  the  T 
Tur£   Withporu.    zama    N,  Y.  Ford  A'Co,  CL 


AIMANAOS  AND  ANNUALS. 

American  Agrlcaltnial    Annual,  1869.    xama 
7'jm/</  &»  Co.    Pap.  50  cents ;  cL  75  cents. 

American  Annual  Oydopad.  (The)  for  1867.  Vol 
Royal  8vo,  pp.  799.    N.  Y.,  ApfUton  &•  Co,    CL 

American  Horticoltnial   Annnel,  1869.     xama 
Jitdd  6r»  Co.    Pap.  50  cents ;  cL  75  cents. 

Annnal  for  Scientific  Discorery ;  or.  Year  Book  of 
in  Art  and  Science  for  x86S.  Edited  by  S.  Kneelaitd. 
xamo,  pp.  33 X.    Boston,  Gould  &•  Lituoim,    Q.  9: 

Appleton'e  Illustrated  Almanac  for  18691  Royal  8r 
48.    N.  Y.  Appleton  &>  Co.    Pap^  30  cents. 

Appleton^e  Javenile  Annnal  for  1869.  IS.    xtaxo, 
ApplctoH  d-  Co.    CI.  gilt.  9a.5a 

Atlantic  Almanac  (The)  for  1869.  Imp.  Sro,  ppii  8a 
ton,  TUknor  &*  Field*.     Pap.  50  cents. 

The  Broadway  AxmnaL  A  Miscellany  of  Original  1 
tore  in  prose  and  verse.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  904.  (Lo 
N.  Y.,  koutled^e  &•  Son.     94.0a 

Oaasoll'S  Illastrated  Almanac  for  1869.  4t(^  p|x  79, 
don.)  N.  Y.  Casscll^  P.  &*  G.    Pap.  30  cents. 

Demorests'  Parlor  Annnal  and  Illustrated  LmUcs' Al 
for  i86>     Pap.  50  cents. 

Frank  Leslie's  Comic  Almanac  for  1869.  pfn  311 
LfslU.     Pap.  IS  cents. 


[AdTortisemcnt  ] 

Any  books  in  the  foregoing  list,  or  any  other  American  publications  will  be  sent  to; 
part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  advertised  price  at  G. 
Putnam  &  Son's  Library  Agency  for  the  Economical  Purchase  of  Booui 
College,  School  and  Town  Libraries,  Private  Collections,  and  Family  Be 
Shelves,  66i  Broadway. 

We  still  continue  to  make  it  a  special  and  important  part  of  our  business  to  att 
to  orders  for  Public  Institutions  and  Individuals  who  desire  to  have  acca 
information  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  books  and  the  best  editions,  and  to  purd 
what  they  need,  whether  in  thousands  or  a  single  book,  in  the  most  economical  way. 
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OX    DUNLLTnES    WHARF. 


The  old  liistoric  town  of  Cambridge, 
which  was  yet  old  when  the  fight  at 
Concord  was  only  a  story  of  yesterday 
--old  in  its  gigantic  elms,  in  its  collcge- 
IttUs,  in  its  legends  of  the  Mayflower — 
•nd  older  yet  as  its  streets  and  houses 
hiy  hushed  and  deserted  under  the  June 
wnof  its  annual  cUss-day. 

On  none  had  that  day-s  sun  risen 
Wanner  or  brighter  than  on  the  student 
I*ke  Connor,  to  whom  had  fallen  the 
^onon  of  his  class.  On  none  would  it 
go  down  more  darkly,  or  the  stormy 
oight  following  descend  more  merci- 
kidy. 

life  had  been  bounteous  to  this  boy 
fe  many  ways.  It  had  given  him  wealth 
•"kI  energy  and  superb  physical  health. 
He  was  long  ago  an  orphan;  yet  his 
yonth  had  lacked  no  love. 

To-day  he  stood  surrounded  by  grave 
professors,  tnistees,  and  friends,  like 
8*ul  among  his  brethren,  taller  and 
^rer  than  they.  He  rose  to  speak  the 
"'ewell  of  his  class,  seeing  before  him 
•  crowd  of  eager,  expectant  faces.  They 
Pasted  him  with  long  applause  and  en- 
w>uragiTig  smiles. 

Yet  he  was  to  go  out  from  that  old 
^ege-hall,  from  among  those  who  had 


loved  and  given  liim  such  honors,  with 
the  alien^s  curse  upon  him ;  and  while 
men^s  praises  were  loudest,  and  his  life 
seemed  to  them  to  open  up  before  him 
in  a  long  vista  of  triumphs,  the  shadow 
of  the  curse  came  close  and  covered 
him ;  and  as  men  sometimes  feel  death 
suddenly  touch  them  when  they  think 
death  afar  o(f,  the  gloom  of  a  greal 
wrong  embraced  and  took  from  him  for 
an  instant  power  of  speech  and  strength 
of  limb,  lie  had  advanced  to  the  ros- 
trum, patiently  awaiting  subsidence  of 
the  tumult  his  name  had  aroused,  when 
suddenly  he  threw  his  hand  up  to  his 
face,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  some- 
thing or  to  avoid  a  blow.  When  the 
hand  was  again  withdrawn,  he  laid  hold 
of  a  chair  to  keep  him.^elf  from  falling, 
and  his  face  had  lost  its  ruddy  color. 

*'  Take  time,  Mr.  Connor,"  said  one 
of  the  professors,  leaning  forward.  "  It 
will  pass  away  in  a  moment;  take 
time." 

The  boy  looked  over  his  shoulder, 
smiling  back  at  the  speaker. 

"  It  is  gone  now,  thank  you." 

Then  the  boy's  will,  which  was  great 
as  a  man's  will,  came  to  his  rescue,  and 
the  words  of  his  farewell  followed. 
Tliore  were  in  them  the  fulness,  gracep 
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-    'I  x.-sZlSE. 

'  cinpc  called   and   of  pcr.ple   s 

*.'iiocnly  to  liim  ;  l)ut  he  did  not 

•  i     r.'ph',    puiMiin;^    his  way.  dog 

laiicicd,  I'V  .some  devil  C'fdisa>tc 

::i  At  the  d'lor  of  ouo  of  tl:c  mof?t 

•.  "...id     of  Iji-ac.'i:- -::■'.  vt  lioii.cfj  lie  ciitei 

.     ■.::iin     before  l•lL•^iI!CC  it   after  him,  he 

^r.v.rly ;      qidekly,    lookin;::     over    his    s 

It  was     again,  thinkinix   the    pursuing 

:::innin;^     must  hi)  there.    It  was  an  idle  fam 


■.-•/rv^fe.ssors  thinkintr  still,  as  lie  asetrnded  I 

•    >.:v'!i  moder-  uncarpeted  ^tairway,  how  idle  it 

.     .1  -tied     those  entered  a  i:"''..e,  sipiare  room,  w 

u.'S    o:e,    the  ed  to  the  ceiliu;::  in   hl.iek.  can 

who   *Jtood    in-  nut,  havinjx  a  .'-pacions  tiled  t 

.-.rposely  avoided  overA>hich  hung  the  high  man 

-,  .■    y  thought,  t'.:at  somhre  with  the  :;inoko  an-l  asl 

.'  single  enemy.  century,  its  carved  griihns*  hea<l 

<.     senior:*,      and  ing  curious  «hadt)w.s  on  the  lloor. 

*.   one  by  one;    but  him.  loo.-.ely  strr wn  on  tables,  L 

■  o-rcd  uncertainly  on  J^helvjs,  and  ]!..■  ie-lals,  all  the  ag« 

•i-  g  often  to  look  fur-  seemed  to  Ir.iVe  hit  s<»ine  token. 

■•■a,  as  if  he  felt  some  were  rare  j/ictures  and  marbles, 

■    uhieh  might  be  real,  or  br«)r:ze3  ai'.d  gn»tts(iue  old  can 

•    !  air.  ivory  and  wood,  old  v.eapons  am 

.Ns-rwas  re:d  in  that  scene  fu^'uituro  of  nKdmiranv,  velvet-cu 

.    .     •  'd'.u  :dl  dim  and  intanud-  and  blackened  with  a«a».     An  u 

•  ■'•.v' departing  audience  ;  his  some   room,   at   the   j-unniest  of 

.   I". I' I   soui'.dtMl   stranirelv   in  uuwh.nlcsomest  of  all  when  the 

V.  .  •  i  i!;("  language  of  others  was  wire  l.)lack.  as  thi-y  v.cre  now.  ' 

.  lo  Inm.      It  was  all  over  at  impending  storm.     A  wojMl-fiic 

■  •  '.   M-'  he  saw  tli.j  last  of  the  upon  IIk-  lic.inli.  for  the  northva 

.ne  t!u'  h;ill,  he  nu'chanieally  blew  up  chinir.;.dy  from  the  bi 

.   .     iu.i\  ;  if  he  had  any  thought  at  had  oidy  scaled  h-Mwelf  l.'cforo  it 

u  i«.  to  !>e  ({uite  alone.     Directly  luxuri(tus  dfptlv^- of  bis  cushions 

V     V  '.n  ilsat   he  was  in   the  long  col-  for  a  nujuient.  when  he  was  star 

\  M.  >\  :•'%  ;  to  his  left  ro^e  uj)  the  granite  a  knock  at  his  «lor.r.     He  cried 

,•> .  •  v';'  Itunker   Ilill    and   before  him  j)atlently,   '•(^^me   in  I "   and  a 

v>.*  ^'li*'''"''.!^  d«)me  of  IJoston  Court-  entered,   hanoing    him    a    Icttei 

»t  ..  .  •     Si>meof  his  clas.Mnates  standiiK'  took  It  fn»m  the  mail's  haneb  sli 

,v   '   s  \\.y  accosted  him;    but  he  di«l  out,  closi-d  and  locked  the  door. 

v    v.%'i'»c  thcni,  and  pas.-ed  on.    It  was  he    knew,  by    th.e   suMle    instin 

..  „   t't  idle  finev  which  made  him  ficl  soin«.^  men  have,  bv  which  th.ev  1 

iV  ..  .;"  '''•'  morning's  sunshine  h:id  gotie  a-lsr  i!i  the  very  air,  that   the  pi 

^,..t  .'J"  die  Jiir;  he  looked  up  at  the  sky,  s>h:jd'w  had  t  ntered  tliere.  and 

^..,1  -.iw  ihat  it  wiis  doubled  over  and  would  t  u-ld.  nly  grajjjle  with  tl 

l»..vuened   a  slorm.     That   was  all  he  st:inee. 

iVjerJ^i''.    unii!    he    f-'Und    himself    in  The   stu.i.  I't    n  ad   th.e    h  tt<'r 

•  '..^<    i' imbridgo-IIo:id,   entangled    in    a  ( r.d,  and  did  n<.l   <'ry  out   nor  ut 

m.i<-*  "•'  hor-e-   and   \t]iieh--.  an«l   tluit  v/ord  of  iiurr  (U*  pain  :  Ind  th.e  ml 

IV. M*'''  \^ *■'■•'  cryi!  g  cut  to  him  to  move  his  faci'  w;i«»  ]>itious  lo  see.     T' 

«j,.      I-Atric::iiiur  hini-e'.f,  he  walkc-d  sliadov,-  tinii   had  (ntrred  there. 

Ml  nK»c..r  'J'*'  boarded   i^ath  und'-r  the  hi'^t.  nnd   hell     lu-  bnv,  lu-vi  r  U 

hiKC  elnis,  cUi^M^ware  of  his   name  him— never  again  lo  depart   fro; 
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in  all  tho  coming  years,  until  the  sou 
Aould  roll  over  him,  and  Iiide  him  from 
the  sight  of  living  men.  Till  then  his 
day  of  gnice  was  dead. 

The  letter  told  him  that  his  sister,  for 
whom,  he  fancied,  his  love  was  beyond 
all  brothers'  love,  was  lying  dt?ad  in  the 
home  her  life  had  made  beautiful  to 
him;  had  died  confessing  an  awful 
wrong  and  shame.  It  was  written  by 
his  guardian,  a  man  who  had  supplied 
a  fiither's  place,  not  only  in  duty,  but  in 
love  to  the  brother  and  sister.  lie  was 
in  old  man  now,  and  his  story  was  halt- 
ingly, incoherently  told,  y<;t  it  conveyed 
to  the  student  a  sense  of  loss  and  dis- 
honor, by  its  very  indistinctness,  deeper 
than  the  most  studied  expressions  c^uld 
have  done.  But  that  which  was  worse 
for  goardian  and  worse  for  brother,  was, 
that  the  man  who  had  wrought  this 
Wrong  was  the  student -s  friend,  his  class- 
i&ate  here,  his  old  school  and  playfellow 
<thome. 

The  i3oor  girl  was  dead  in  her  sin  and 

dishonor,  dying  with  this  man's  name 

'■pon  her  lips,  crying  out  to  him,  in  her 

^gony  and  shame,  to  save  her  from  tho 

threatened  ruin.     Dead  in  all  her  sweet 

**d  tender  womanhood  ;    dead  in  her 

charm  and  grace  of  youth ;  and  the  man 

^hat  killed  her  lived,  and  was  the  friend 

***•!  he  had  set  above  all  other  men  to 

■'ote  and  honor.     That  was  the  bitter 

l^*t  of  it  all — his  friend. 

Stunned  and  made  mad,  the  student 

^^y  back  in  his  chair,  the  letter  crum- 

^^c<i  savagely  in  his  hand,  his  physical 

^^''eiigtli  gone,  his  mind  alert  only  in  its 

^'^^holcsome   fancies.      Then    to    this 

^^y,  wbo.se    life    had   been   singularly 

»*''lre  and  gentle,  came  the  devil,  and 

^^*inpted  him.     There  were  wrongs,  he 

•bought,  whicli  no  word  nor  act  could 

^^*5r   make  right ;    there   were  wrongs 

^^^ich  cried  out,  with  the  clearness  and 

*^liiess  of  the  old  Jewisli  law,  for  the 

*^^Uital   of  vengeance.     There   should 

'^  a  life  for  a  life. 

billed  with  temptation,  the  day  wore 
•lo-wly  on.  The  blurred  sun  crept  down 
"ohind  the  gathering  clouds,  and  up  out 
^*  tlie  sea  and  bay  came  the  storm  and 
"•I'kncss;  the  legs  ujion  the  hearth  fell 


down  and  buried  their  flames  under  the 
graying  ashes;  uncanny  and  unwhole- 
some shadows  stole  out  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  room;  the  frescoed  ara- 
besques grew  dim  in  the  waning  light ; 
tho  statues  and  the  quaintly-carved  old 
furniture  reflected  themselves  upon  the 
floor  and  walls  in  distorted  images, 
which,  by  times,  mixed  themselves  curi- 
ously with  the  murderous  fancies  that 
filled  the  student's  mind,  strangely  dis- 
torting and  warping  all  the  good  there 
was  in  it,  turning  the  gentle,  loving 
nature  of  the  man  into  unclean  channels 
of  morbid  bitterness  and  hatred.  Ho 
felt  the  influences  at  work  upon  him, 
and  made  no  efl'ort  to  cast  them  off,  but 
yielded  to  them.  Man  is  not  stronger 
tlian  destiny,  he  thought ;  why  should 
he  struggle  ?  He  knew  the  worst  that 
would  surely  come — knew  that  life  for 
him  had  changed,  that  the  promise  of 
all  the  years  past,  all  the  fruits  of  their 
toil  and  patient  endeavor,  were  gone 
forever.  In  that  hour  he  sank  down, 
helpless  under  the  weight  of  his  wrong 
and  shame,  and  putting  away  from  him 
all  chance  or  hope  of  honor,  or  men's 
love  or  happiness,  bartering  them  all 
for  his  shallow  thought  of  vengeance, 
he  accepted  the  future  and  the  work 
that  he  felt  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
do.  With  no  weak  regrets,  no  pity  for 
the  beautiful  life  to  be  trampled  under 
foot,  he  took  up  the  crime  and  curse  of 
Cain,  and  did  not  murmur  nor  look  back. 
His  wrong,  the  unwholesome  day,  the 
weird  shadows,  and  his  own  sombre 
fancies,  had  conspired  together,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  kill  the  man  who 
wrought  this  evil.  That  was  his  work, 
and  he  must  about  it  speedily ;  and  he 
w^ouKl. 

Yet,  until  the  evening  had  come,  the 
boy  had  not  moved  toward  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  ijurpose,  though  he  knew 
that  the  man  whom  he  had  doomed  to 
die  he  could  find  whenever  he  sought 
him.  He  still  lay  back  in  his  chair, 
before  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire,  the 
crumpled  letter  in  his  hand,  quiet  as  a 
man  dead  or  sleeping,  an  awful  pallor 
on  his  face,  his  white  throat  bared,  his 
black  hair  hanging  in  damp,  close  ewtV^ 
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about  his  forehead, — a  boy  in  years, 
with  a  stature  like  Saul,  with  a  grand 
physical  mould  and  strength  of  breast 
and  limb. 

When  the  dusk  deepened,  he  took 
from  the  wall  a  curious  old  Spanish 
knife,  its  long,  thin  blade  tapering  to 
an  almost  imperceptible  point.  There 
was  a  latent,  devilish  cruelty  in  the 
careful  manner  shown  by  him  as  he  ran 
his  finger  along  the  edge  of  the  murder- 
ous toy ;  but  he  was  evidently  satisfied 
with  his  scrutiny,  for  he  p'aced  the  knife 
carefully  in  his  breast,  and  went  out. 

The  rain  begim  to  patter  on  the  stones 
as  he  turned  into  lYemont-street,  but 
he  rather  welcomed  that ;  it  would  cool 
the  fever  of  his  blood.  He  went  on 
down  the  street,  down  past  the  houses 
of  his  friends — of  the  men  and  women 
and  little  children  who  had  given  him 
true  love.  There  was  not  a  single  re- 
gret or  tinge  of  bitterness  in  the  thought 
that  to-morrow  they  would  all  be  closed 
against  him — homes  and  hearts  alike. 
He  had  weighed  all  his  losses ;  and  that 
was  among  them.  From  the  open  win- 
dow of  one  mansion,  a  young  girl,  whom 
yesterday  he  had  fancied  he  was  fond 
of,  spoke  to  him  some  pleasant,  congrat- 
ulatory words ;  but  he  passed  on  with- 
out returning  her  salutation.  Now,  the 
girl  was  not  quite  certain  she  had  done 
right  to  speak  to  any  one  in  that  manner, 
and  when  Luke  Connor  passed  by  with- 
out a  word  to  her  in  reply,  there  came 
to  her  a  sense  of  shame  for  what  she  had 
done,  and  a  fear  that  he  thought  her 
unwomanly ;  so  that  she  stood  there  at 
the  window,  looking  after  him  a  long 
while,  with  some  unhappy  tears  wetting 
her  cheeks.  But  he  went  on  his  way, 
blind  and  dumb  to  every  thing  that  lay 
outside  of  his  one  ugly  purpose. 

Presently  he  rang  the  bell  of  a  house 
facing  the  Common,  in  Boylston  Place. 

**  Tell  Mr.  Lawrence  I  wish  to  see 
him,"  he  said,  when  his  summons  was 
answered. 

"Mr.  Lawrence  has  gone  out.  Will 
you  come  in  and  wait  ? " 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  brushed 
past  the  servant  as  he  had  often  done 
before,  leaped  the  stairs  two  at  a  time. 


and  was  in  Lawrence's  chamh 
signs  of  hurried  flight  there ;  t 
were  undisturbed  and  orderly, 
still  warm,  lay  on  the  table, 
book  beside  it ;  his  easy-chair 
near.  He  took  it  all  in  at  a 
was  at  the  door  again,  where  th 
still  lingered,  looking  out  at  tb 

"  It's  a  rough  night,  Mr.  Coi 
said.  "  Won't  you  wait  a  bit 
George  ? " 

"  No ;  I  will  find  him,"  he  i 
retraced  his  steps  along  Boylst* 
dropping  in  here  and  there 
houses  and  George  Lawrcno 
well-known  haunts ;  but  he  wai 
of  them. 

At  each  place,  almost,  the  aa 
tion  was  asked,  "  Will  you  con 
wait  ? "  and  the  same  invariabl 
given,  "  No ;  I  will  find  him." 

Foiled  in  his  search,  he  reir 
that  Lawrence  frequented  the 
sanctums  on  Court  and  Wai 
streets,  and  that  he  should  ; 
find  him  in  one  uf  them.  He 
gun  his  pursuit  cool  and  unbui 
his  failures  excited  and  madd< 
at  last ;  the  ugly  fever  in  his  b 
stolen  upward  to  his  head,  an 
aware  that  his  manner  was  str 
attracting  attention.  He  tried 
hiniself  as  he  entered  one  ne 
office  after  the  other;  but  he 
that  his  husky  voice,  or  some 
his  face,  staitlcd  for  a  moment 
he  questioned.  He  had  at  lei 
hausted  all  the  likely  places  o: 
the  man ;  then  he  thought  of 
likely  ones.  Ho  Logan,  too, 
that  Lawrence  had  heard,  in  an 
of  the  girl's  death,  and  was 
him ;  but  that  did  not  matter, 
under  his  breath,  he  would  fin< 
the  same. 

Aware  now  that  he  had  los 
to  his  intended  victim,  he  wc 
quite  aimlessly,  from  one  stre< 
other,  until,  after  an  hour  of  sue 
ing  as  had  been,  after  all,  only 
scrutiny  of  the  faces  of  the  fe 
trians  he  met,  he  found  himself 
under  the  black  shadow  of  the  C 
Church,  thinking  of  its  grim 
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from  there  he  was  in  Hanover-street 
again,  under  Faneuil  Hall,  looking  up 
vith  a  new  interest  at  its  ugly  historic 
front;  then  on  again, his  brain  whirling 
wrionsly,  his  step  unsteady,  and  scarcely 
knowing  how  he  had  got  there,  he  stood 
on  Dimlethe's  Wharf,  gazing  out  at  the 
black,  silent  bay  gliiling  along  to  the 
Ka,  strangely  fascinated  by  its  rippling 
tide  and  the  lights  dangling  from  the 
yard-arms  of  ships.    A  California  steam- 
er, going  to  sail  that  night,  waiting  for 
the  turn  of  tide,  lay  half  a  mile  off- 
ihore,  with   steam  up  and  a  hundred 
lightB  blazing  aboard  of  her.     Below 
him  there  was  a   shipping-office,  the 
windows  of  which  a  boy  was  hurriedly 
ctesing  for  the  night.    As  the  last  shut- 
ter was  fastened,  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and,  in  the  flood  of  light  stream- 
ing out,  George  Lawrence    stood  re- 
pealed for  a  moment,  but  as  if  unde- 
cided whether  he  should  return  to  the 
^Iter  of  the  office  or  fulfil  his  first  in- 
*tttion  of  going  out.     The  boy  came 
*|Jrt  after  him  and  closed  the  door,  de- 
Qdbg  the  matter  for  him.     Drawing 
^  Collar  of  his  coat  about  his  ears,  he 
'^ked  on  down  the  wharf,  shading  his 
^ycs  with  his  hand,  and   looking  out 
**^r  the  bay  to  the  steamer.     The  stu- 
^«iit  saw  him  there — had  seen  him  be- 
"■^^t?,   when  the  office-lights  were  full 
^Poo  him ;  but  he  failed  to  recognize 
^*>  ^nemy  in  the  oddly-disguised  figure 
coming  rapidly  toward  him.     A 
(ie  lamp  glimmered  dimly  at  the  end 
tlie   wharf,   and    the    rain,   coming 
*Wn  in  torrents,  had  driven  the  officers 
the  watch  to  shelter,  so  that  the  two 
were  quickly  closing  in  upon  each 
^^^ier,  in  a  spot  seemingly  set  apart  on 
**^ia  foul  night  for  a  foul  (leed. 

A  boat,  lowered  away  from  the  steam- 

^^'^  ^*s  being  rowxd  slowly  against  the 

*^^e,  toward  the  end  of  the  long  wharf, 

*   lamp  swinging  from  the  bow  show- 

™g  dimly  a  single  rower.     Luke  Con- 

'•^^i  had  forgotten  the  man  he  hunted 

^together,    but    stood    watching    the 

^*wling  light  on  the  bay,  with  a  strange 

•ttterest  in  a  thing  so  trifling,  when  he 

^*8  rudely  jostled  :  the  next  instant  he 

"cld  George  Lawrence  by  the  throat, 


and,  by  an  effort  of  his  powcrftd 
strength,  bore  him  to  his  knees. 

The  boat  was  coming  nearer ;  the  row- 
er hailed  his  expected  passenger,  rested 
on  his  oars  for  a  second,  then  hailed 
again ;  but  there  was  no  answer.  The 
two  men  were  on  the  verge  of  the  pier, 
against  which  the  black  tide  rippled 
hungrily. 

Luke  Connor  had  said  to  others  and 
to  himself  a  hundred  times  that  night, 
that  he  would  find  the  man.  lie  had 
found  him — found  him,  too,  in  a  lonely, 
secluded  spot,  where  no  help  could 
come,  if  he  but  did  his  work  quickly. 
He  was  not  surprised,  not  moved  in 
any  way,  that  the  man  had  been  deliv- 
ered, as  he  thought,  into  his  hands.  It 
was  Fate  or  Providence,  as  his  death 
would  be— all  Fate. 

As  quietly  and  undisturbed  as  ho 
would  have  spoken  to  his  friend  in  that 
earlier,  happier  time,  ho  spoke  to  his 
enemy  now. 

"This  coward'i  disguise,"  he  said, 
"means  flight;  and  that  tells  me  you 
know  your  crime,  and  expected  me. 
If  you  have  a  prayer  to  say,  say  it  now, 
and  quickly ;  for  I  mean  to  kill  you." 

George  Lawrence  heard  the  plash  of 
the  oars  in  the  coming  boat ;  a  moment's 
time  gained  or  a  loud  cry  for  help  might 
save  him  yet,  he  thought.  He  strug- 
gled upward,  and  tried  to  cry  out ;  but 
the  hand  clutching  at  his  throat  was  as 
firm  as  a  band  of  steel,  pressing  the  life 
out  of  him. 

Luke  Connor's  hand  went  quickly  to 
his  breast,  and  when  it  came  out  again 
all  the  devil  that  possessed  the  man 
clutched  at  the  Spanish  knife,  and 
nerved  him  against  any  compunction  or 
faltering  in  his  purpose.  The  dip  of  the 
oars  in  the  approaching  boat  sounded 
fatally  near,  when  the  cowering  wretch 
at  his  feet  sprang  up  and  struggled  with 
him  for  his  life.  There  was  only  a  short, 
dull  cry,  as  Connor  plunged  the  knife 
home ;  then  he  swayed  his  victim  to 
and  fro  for  a  moment,  and,  exerting  his 
great  power  of  limb,  flung  him  head- 
long into  the  rising  tide,  that  splashed 
and  licked  the  spectral  pier.  An  hour 
later,  when  it  ebbed,  it  '^oxiV^iL  \iw^ 
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grown  tired  of  beatiog  something  against 
the  muddy  piles,  and  would  hurry  an- 
other burden,  beside  the  California 
steamer,  out  to  sea. 

Then  the  boy,  whose  work  was  done, 
but  whose  boyhood  had  slipped  forever 
away  from  him  within  an  hour  or  two, 
quietly  looked  at  the  bloody  knife  in 
his  hand — flung  it  into  the  tide — stood 
irresolute  for  a  moment,  debating  within 
himself  whether  he  should  go  then  and 
surrender  himself  to  justice,  or  wait  un- 
til morning.  From  where  he  stood  he 
could  hear  the  slow,  labored  "  heave-ho  " 
of  the  sailors  on  the  steamer,  as  they 
weighed  anchor ;  the  approaching  boat, 
he  thought,  could  put  him  aboard,  and 
escape  would  be  certain  and  easy.  Cap- 
tains of  outgoing  vessels  were  not  dis- 
posed to  be  too  suspicious  of  the  char- 
acter of  their  passengers  or  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  their  motives  for  leaving 
the  States,  no  matter  how  or  when  they 
came  on  board ;  for  California  had  not 
yet  ceased  to  be  a  sort  of  free  common- 
wealth where  adventurers,  thieves,  and 
worse,  went  abroad  in  the  open  day, 
unquestioned  and  unmolested. 

But  he  had  no  intention  of  flight. 
He  had,  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
resolve,  calmly  weighed  all  the  conse- 
quences of  its  fulfilment ;  and  he  was 
now  quite  ready  to  meet  them.  It  mat- 
tered nothing  to  him  that  one  of  them 
was  the  chance  of  an  ignominious  death, 
or  lingering  imprisonment ;  neither  had 
any  terrors  for  hira  now.  The  sister 
was  at  rest,  and  she  was  the  last  of  his 
kin ;  so  there  could  be  no  one  else  to  be 
hurt  or  tainted  by  his  crime  or  its  pun- 
ishment. But  he  would  wait  until 
morning  to  give  himself  up  to  the  law, 
he  said ;  then,  it  might  do  with  him 
what  it  would.  He  had  a  fancy  that 
he  would  like  to  go  back  to  his  old 
rooms,  and  say  good-bye  to  them,  be- 
fore going  to  prison  or  death.  It  was 
a  pleasant  old  street,  he  thought.  No- 
where else  in  Boston  was  the  air  so 
sweet  and  strong,  blowing  in  to  him 
from  the  bay,  over  the  city-gardens. 
From  his  window  he  could  look  across 
the  Common,  and  fancy  that  nowhere 
else  was  the  grass  so  green,  nor  the  view 


down  the  serpen  tine- walk  so  fi 
the  trees,  waving  in  the  momin^ 
were  as  old  friends,  whose  ev' 
and  bough  he  seemed  to  kno^ 
the  plash  of  the  fountains  ha 
thing  loving  and  friendly  in  it. 
all  pleasant  and  friendly  there ; 
fancy  of  the  moment  before  no^ 
an  eager  desire  to  go  back  tl\ere 
it  all  in  the  sweet  hush  and  ligl 
other  morning.  He  started  ba< 
ing  his  way  slowly  among  the 
of  the  long  wharf,  stepping 
muddy  pools,  or  slipping  in 
clay,  hearing  no  longer  the  ] 
oars  nor  roar  of  wind  nor  beat 
nor  swash  of  tide,  nor  remember 
moment  the  fomtthing  it  was 
against  the  piles  or  bearing  oul 
but,  as  he  went  on  through  the 
streets,  he  grew  conscious  that  b 
unsteadily,  and  that,  despite  the 
winds  and  rain,  he  was  burni 
fever,  and  that  his  head  pain 
He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  £ 
coming  then  under  a  lamp,  fo 
fingers  dripping  blood. 

"I  am  glad  the  devil  stmcl 
he  said,  quietly,  and  went  on. 

But  he  lost  his  way  present! 
tortuous  streets  of  the  locality, 
ing  a  light  ahead,  followed  it, 
that  it  came  from  the  travelle 
of  the  old  Stackpole  Inn,  whicl 
inn  of  the  better  sort,  as  it  hot 
hundred  years  ago.    As  he  ent 
cleanly  room,  the  clerk,  with  1 
tipped  back  against  the  wall,  "w 
ing  soundly ;  and  he  passed  o 
travellers'  room  beyond,  the 
which,  standing  open,  reveale< 
viting  fire,  and  lights.     As  hi 
the  threshold,  a  dog  started  up 
putcd  his  passage ;  when  a  ma 
at  the  table  reading,  looked 
recognizing    the    student    am 
blood  upon  his  face  and  handi 
to  his  feet. 

"  My  God  I  Connor,  you  are  '. 
said,  coming  forward. 

The  speaker  was  the  profes 
had  been  noticed  by  a  few  pe( 
morning,  to  stand  aloof  from  tl 
the  close  of   his  address.     T 
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never  liked  each  other,  and  Connor 
thought  that  it  would  have  pleased  him 
better  to  have  met  any  other  man  than 
Professor  Daunton  that  night.  Yet  it 
did  not  greatly  matter;  it  might  be 
better  that  an  enemy  and  not  a  friend 
should  give  him  up  to  justice. 

The  boy  staggered  forward,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  other^s  arm  impatiently, 
and  motioning  back  to  the  man  asleep 
In  the  outer  room. 

"It  is  nothing,"  he  said.  "Arc  we 
ilone  here  ? " 

"  Yes,  quite  alone.  I  was  caught  in 
the  storm,  and  have  sent  for  a  carriage. 
It  will  be  here  presently,"  the  professor 
replied. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  chair?  I  am 
dicey,  and  this  sudden  light  has  blinded 
me." 

The  professor  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire, 
t&d,  seating  him  in  it,  stood  waiting  for 
a  moment.  Luke  Connor's  head  fell 
fi>rvard  on  the  table,  and  there  was  a 
miserable  silence  in  the  room,  only  dis- 
tnrbed  by  the  dog  coming  forward  and 
■ttriing  savagely  at  the  odor  of  some- 
tlttng  on  the  student's  hand. 

When  Connor  looked  up  again,  his 
tyes  wandered  about  the  walls  and  fur- 
■itupe,  dazed  and  stupid. 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  it  was  I 
•iked  you  a  moment  ago  ?  I  have  lost 
"Byself  altogether,  and  have  forgotten 
•Mnething  that  I  wished  to  say  to  you." 

The  student  had  risen,  and  the  pro- 
ft*or  kindly  put  out  his  hand  to  save 
™  from  falling ;  when  he  had  seated 
'^ni  again,  be  said, 

**You  asked  me  if  we  were  alone 
"We,  and  I  answered,  '  Yes,  quite  alone.' 
^  yoQ  recall  what  it  was  you  wished 
^  »ay  to  me  ?  " 

"Yes!  I  killed  the  man  to-night 
who  did  this  " — pointing  to  a  cut  reach- 
^  across  the  t'/mplc  to  the  ear.  "  You 
Oiost  give  me  up  ;  but  will  you  let  me 
'^  until  morning,  and  send  an  oflBcer 
^  niy  rooms  then  ? " 

"Yes,  I  will  do  what  you  wish," — 
^  expression  of  incredulity  in  his  eyes, 
**^d  secretly  doubting  Connor's  sanity. 

^  there  any  thing  that  I  can  do  for 
you?"  he  asked. 


"  Will  you  get  me  some  brandy,  and 
—  close  that  door  after  you  ?  I  would 
rather  that  man  did  not  see  me." 

When  the  liquor  was  brought,  Luke 
Connor  drank  it  eagerly.  As  the  pro- 
fessor turned  his  back  to  put  down  the 
glass,  he  asked, 

"  Do  you  care  to  tell  me  about  this 
matter  ? " 

"  No ;  I  will  not  tell  you.  I  never 
liked  you,  nor  you  me ;  and  that  is  why 
I  am  not  sorry  you  will  give  me  up. 
Not  that  I  think  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
thing  for  you  to  do,  professor ;  but  I 
would  rather  you  did  it  than  a  man  I 
cared  for." 

"  You  are  right ;  it  will  not  be  pleas- 
ant for  me  to  send  the  first  honor  of  the 
class  to  a  juil  or  beyond.  But  a  man's 
duty  may  lie  even  there." 

"  You  are  right ;  it  is  your  dutt/.  To- 
night I  rely  on  your  generosity  to  leave 
me  undisturbed.  Will  your  carriage  he 
here  soon  ? " 

"  It  is  here  now,"  the  professor  said, 
hearing  the  sound  of  wheels  outside. 
If  y(m  are  ready,  I  will  throw  this  cloak 
about  you  as  you  pass  through  the  next 
room." 

*'  You  are  considerate,  professor ;  " 
and  the  man  put  out  his  hand  frankly, 
but  the  other  did  not  take  it. 

When  they  entered  the  outer  room, 
the  <lrowsy  clerk  had  again  tilted  his 
chair  back  against  the  wall,  and  growled 
good-night  without  looking  up. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Beacon- 
street  House,  the  professor  carefully  led 
the  student  to  the  door  of  his  rooms, 
then  courteously  said  good-niglit.  But 
Connor  stopped  him  with  a  question. 

"  You  boar  me  no  ill-will,  professor?" 

"  No.     Why  should  I  ?  " 

"  Will  you  shake  hands,  then  ?  I  have 
a  fancy  we  will  not  meet  again." 

**  No  ;  I  prefer  not.     Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  Professor  Daunton,"  the 
student  answered  back  ;  and  he  grimly 
smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  ])rofes3or's 
prejudice,  closing  the  door  after  him. 

Then  he  went  into  the  inner  room, 
and  stood  with  his  hands  resting  on  the 
dressing-table,  looking  into  the  mirror, 
coolly  surveying  the  face  he  had  ae^si^ 
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under  all  phases  but  that  of  crime.  He 
had  fancied  that  it  would  be  altered ; 
that  when  he  saw  it  next  the  demon  of 
murder  would  have  set  his  seal  upon  it, 
changing  and  defiling  it. 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself,  he 
Baid, 

"  It  is  not  different  from  my  face  of 
yesterday,  only  that  it  is  gashed  and 
bloody.    I  am  glad  he  struck  me." 

He  washed  the  blood  carefully  from 
his  face  and  hands,  throwing  the  water 
into  the  street  when  he  had  done,  not 
wishing  to  see  the  stain  in  it  again  in 
the  morning.  A  wound,  running  across 
the  temple  to  the  car,  showed  itself 
when  the  matted  hair  was  brushed 
aside,  which  began  to  bleed  again  as  he 
washed  away  the  clots  about  it  He 
bound  it  up  with  his  handkerchief, 
changed  his  clothing,  selecting  piece 
after  piece  with  curious  care,  packed  a 
amall  trunk  with  such  things  as  he 
thought  he  would  need  in  prison,  and 
then  threw  himself  into  his  chair  by  the 
replenished  fire,  to  wait  for  the  morn- 
ing. After  awhile  he  slept,  quietly 
and  calmly  as  he  had  ever  done,  dis- 
turbed by  no  dreams  of  the  do^d  man 
drifting  out  on  the  tide. 

The  sweet  June  morning  came  in 
with  the  songs  of  the  birds  in  the  Pub- 
lic Gardens,  and  the  sunshine,  falling 
warmly  across  the  blight  colors  of  the 
carpet  and  hangings,  touching  into 
wondrous  radiance,  here  and  there,  a 
pictured  face  or  landscape.  A  bust  of 
Psyche,  at  the  base  of  which  some  white 
flowers  grew,  attracted  him  with  the 
sunlight  lingering  on  it.  A  face  full  of 
beauty,  purity,  and  pain,  he  fancied ; 
then  stooped  to  kiss  the  forehead.  When 
he  raised  his  head,  there  was  a  blood- 
stain on  the  marble. 

Then  he  somehow  knew,  as  nothing 
else  had  told  him,  the  full  and  perfect 
meaning  of  the  thing  he  had  done.  He 
had  smiled  last  night  at  the  professor's 
refusal  to  take  his  hand,  as  unmeaning 
prejudici^ ;  but  the  spot  upon  the  forehead 
of  the  pure  Soul,  Psyche,  told  him  that 
he  was  never  again  to  touch  the  hand  of 
man  or  lip  of  woman,  without  leaving  a 
Btain  behind.   Believing  that,  the  prison 


or  death  would  be  altogether  b 
thought. 

The  ofiicer  came  awhile  late 
found  the  man  impatiently  ai 
him. 

"  Now,"  said  the  ofiicer,  "  i 
common  plucky  in  you  to  give  y< 
up  in  this  way  ;  and  while  I  don 
you  to  say  any  thing  that  can  t 
against  you,  I  would  like  to  kno 
the  man  was,  and  how  you  c 
do  it." 

*'  I  think  your  duty  lies  anothi 
my  man.  Suppose  you  follow  it. 
quite  ready,"  Connor  said,  shorti 

*'  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  know  my 
but,  naturally,  I  am  not  withou 
osity." 

When  the  day  was  gone,  Luke  i 
had  been  committed  to  prison,  t 
await,  as  best  he  might,  his  day  c 
It  seemed  a  long  way  off  at  fira' 
like  all  far-off  events,  it  came,  if  i 
none  the  less  surelv. 

He  felt,  when  he  was  called  n 
enter  his  plea,  that  he  was  among 
ly  people,  and  that  in  no  man 
among  them  all  was  there  a  singl 
ing  look  for  his  life. 

Then  he  placed  his  hands  fin 
the  wooden  railing  before  him,  , 
clear,  unfaltering  accents,  said, 

"  A  man  deserved  death  at  my 
and  I  killed  him;  but  in  the  i 
and  form  in  which  I  stand  indi 
am  not  guilty." 

The  prosecution,  in  their  o; 
address  to  the  court  and  jury,  i 
port  of  the  indictment,  alleged, 

That  a  murder  had  been  com 
by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

That    in   proof  thereof  they 
offer  two  separate  and  distinct  ; 
sions  of  the  prisoner,  made  on  the 
of  the  22d  (lay  of  June,  1855;  an 
while  neither  of  these   admissic 
eluded  the  name  or  a  description 
murdered  man,  yet  they  believe 
expected  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  prisoner,  viz.,  one  ( 
Lawrence. 

That,  in  addition  to  said  adm 
of  the  prisoner,  they  would  offer,  i 
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port  of  the  indictment,  the  evidence  of 
a  learned  and  eminent  citizen,  who  had 
accidentally  encountered  the  prisoner 
while  bia  iiandii  were  yet  wet  with  his 
Tictiin'iJ  blood,  and  also  the  prisoner's 
bloody  garments  worn  at  the  lime  of 
the  perpetration  of  the  murder. 

Tit  lit,  moreover,  they  relied  upon  the 
folia  w^ing  facti«,  which  they  would  cstai> 
liaij,  to  support  the  theory  of  the  prose- 
cution that  the  said  George  Lawrenca 
jtas  t!ie  man  slain  in  cold  blood  by  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

1.  TJe  said  George  Lawrence  had 
ndicnly  disappeared  from  his  domicil 
tnd  al  I  his  other  usual  places  of  resort, 
without  any  previous  preparation,  no- 
tice, or  warning. 

2.  That  he  disappeared  on  the  night 
of  that  fatal  23  J  of  June,  and  had  never 
nncc  Leen  seen  nor  hea:d  of. 

3.  That  an  examination  of  his  domi- 
cil had  established  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended flight  nor  concealment. 

4.  Tliat  the  widest  and  most  untiring 
inquiry  of  friends,  relatives,  and  officers 
of  tue  law,  failed  to  8Ui)ply  any  clue  to 
liis«licreal)outs,  orto  ttssign  him  a  place 
amoii^  living  men. 

5.  That  he  had  left  his  room=»  but  a  few 
minirtea  previous  to  tlic  prisoner's  hav- 
ing inquired  fi)r  him  there,  leaving  a 
meagage  with  the  servant  that  he  would 
retam  soon. 

8.  That,  on  that  23:1  of  June  night, 
thfl  prisoner  had  sought  tlie  s.;id  George 
Liiwrence  in  all  likely  anr.l  in  some  un- 
likoly  places,  until  a  late  hour,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  violent 
stomi  raiding,  and  re2)catc(l  failures. 

7.  That  the  pri.^ont'.r's  manner  during 
the  time  of  this  scarcli  was  eager,  vio- 
lent, and  excited. 

8.  That   the   said   Goorii^^e  Lawrence 
bad,  in  some  manner  unknown  to  the 
pn»S€CUtion,  wronged  the  ])risoner,  and 
that  the  pri>rmcr  believed  the  said  Law- 
rence had  <leser\'cd  death  at  his  hands, 
Aod  thvit  the  prisoner,  beiii'i:  instigated 
by  the  devil,  did  murder  the  said  Law- 
rence. 

The  counsel  for  the  dofen^^c  alleged, 
in  support  of  the  pris'.)nur\s  plea. 


That  no  murder  had  been  committed 
by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

That  the  one  essential  element  in  the 
case  of  the  prosecutit>n  which  could 
enable  them  to  maintain  the  indictment 
was  al>sent,  inasmuch  as  the  b>)dy  of  the 
alleged  murdered  man  had  not  been 
found  nor  recognized. 

Tliat,  as  regarded  the  disappearance 
of  the  Bait  I  George  Lawrence,  the  de- 
fence would  show  to  the  court  and  jury 
that  the  said  Lawrence  had  ample  and 
sufficient  ciuse  ft)r  flight  and  subsequent 
concealment. 

That  there  was  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  tiic  said  Lawrence  had 
been  murdered  or  made  away  with  at 
all. 

That  the  prisoner's  admissions  amount- 
ed to  nothing,  as  the  prisoner  was  noii 
compos  iiientU  at  the  time  of  making  such 
admissions  and  for  some  hours  previous 
thereto ;  all  which  thev  believed  and 
expected  to  prove,  and  much  of  it  by 
the  conmionwealth's  own  witness,  the 
learned  and  eminent  citizen  referred  to 
by  the  prosecution. 

The  prosecution  called  their  witnesses, 
who  testified  to  Gecrge  Lawrence's  dis- 
appearance on  the  night  of  the  22d  of 
June ;  the  subsequent  search  for  and  fail- 
ure to  find  any  trace  of  him  ;  to  the  ex- 
cited, angry  manner  of  the  prison(;r  on 
that  night;  the  finding  of  his  bloody 
clothing;  his  admissions  V.foro  the 
magistrate.  Beyond  that  they  c-^uld 
not  go ;  and  when  the  name  of  Albeit 
Daunton  was  called,  there  was  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  court — men  and  women  ris- 
ing up  and  pressing  forward,  looking 
over  each  other's  heads,  to  see  the 
learned  professor,  whose  evidence,  it 
had  been  said,  would  destroy  the  pris- 
oner's chance  of  life. 

The  professor  was  requested  to  nar- 
rate the  circumstances  of  the  interview 
in  the  travellers'  room  of  the  old  Stack- 
pole  Inn ;  which  he  did,  very  slowly 
and  carefully,  evidently  considering  that 
a  man's  life  might  hang  on  the  proper 
placing  of  each  word  he  uttered.  Occa- 
sionally he  glanced  uneasily  toward  the 
prisoner,  as  if  to  convmec  \\\ai  o^  Xu-^ 
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sympathy  or  to  let  bim  understaDd  that, 
tiiough  it  was  his  duty  to  say  that 
which  might  consign  him  to  death,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  an  unpleasant  thing 
to  do.  He  told  the  story  simply  and 
truly,  and  not  without  some  feeling,  too. 

"  We  have  closed.  Cross-examine," 
said  the  prosecuting  attorney.  And 
then  this  dialogue  occurred  l)etween  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  and  the  wit- 
ness: 

Covnsel.  Did  the  prisoner  mention  the 
name  of  the  man  he  said  he  had  killed  ? 

Witness.  lie  did  not.  He  said,  "  I 
killed  the  man  to-night  who  did  this," 
pointing  to  a  wound  on  his  temple. 

Counsel,  Did  you  ask  him  the  man's 
name,  or  why  he  had  killed  bim  ? 

Witness.  I  did  not.  I  asked  him  if  he 
cared  to  tell  me  about  the  matter,  and 
he  declined. 

Counsel.  Will  you  describe  the  prison- 
er's manner,  nearly  as  you  can,  at  that 
time,  and  say  whether  you  thought  him 
to  be  in  full  and  perfect  control  of  his 
faculties  ? 

Witness.  His  manner  was  excited  and 
feverish ;  he  was  physically  very  weak, 
and  would  have  fallen  once  or  twice  if 
I  had  not  seated  him.  I  think  his  mind 
wandered  a  little  at  times.  He  asked 
me  a  simple  question  one  moment,  and 
forgot  it  the  next.  I  thought,  at  the 
time,  that  he  was  not  in  full  possession 
of  his  mental  faculties  during  all  por- 
tions of  th«*  Interview,  at  others  that  his 
mind  was  never  clearer. 

Counsel.  Did  you  notice  in  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  at  any  time  during  the 
Commencement  exercises,  any  thing  pe- 
culiar in  the  prisoner's  manner  ? 

Witness.  I  did.  At  the  moment  he 
stepped  forward  to  deliver  his  address 
to  the  class,  he  seemed  to  grow  dizzy, 
threw  his  hand  up  to  his  face,  .and 
would  liave  fallen,  I  fancied,  but  that 
he  laid  hold  of  something.  I  after- 
wards walked  after  him,  along  the  Cam- 
bridge-Road, into  the  city,  and  I  re- 
marked that  he  frequently  looked  fur- 
tively over  his  shoulder,  as  if  under  the 
impression  he  was  being  pursued;  his 
face  was  very  pale,  and  his  dazed,  wrapt 
was  especially  peculiar,  as  his 


success  as  a  student  and  speaker  had 
been  very  assured  on  that  day. 

CounseL  That  will  do,  professor.  We 
will  now  call  witnesses  to  prove  that 
George  Lawrence  had  sufficient  reasons 
for  flight  and  concealment. 

At  this  moment  the  prisoner  beck- 
oned to  his  counsel,  whispered  some- 
thing  briefly  in  his  ear,  and  insisted  on 
it  against  the  other's  continued  protest. 

"  May  it  please  the  Court^"  said  the 
counsel,  "  we  are  reluctantly  compelled, 
by  the  express  wishes  of  the  prisoner, 
to  rest  our  case  here.  He  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  call  the  witnesses,  who,  we  aie 
assured,  would  satisfy  this  Court  and 
jury  that  George  Lawrence  had  medi- 
tated flight,  and  that  he  had  good  rea- 
sons for  keeping  a  long  and  enforced 
concealment.  Our  hands  are  tied,  and 
wc  can  do  no  more.  We  must  therefore 
submit  the  case  to  the  jury  on  its  pres- 
ent merits." 

The  Court  delivered  its  charge,  tlie 
jury  retired,  deliberated,  and  came  into 
court  with  their  verdict. 

"  Not  Guilty,"  the  foreman  said. 

When  the  verdict  was  rendered,  fhit 
people  there  pressed  forward,  straining 
to  see  how  it  would  affect  the  prisoner  \ 
but  they  saw  no  change  nor  emotion  in 
the  man's  face.  He  had  then,  as  before, 
the  same  subdued,  quiet  manner;  and 
later  he  received  the  congratulations  of 
his  counsel,  calmly  and  almost  listlessly. 
Instead  of  being,  as  was  natural,  the 
most  interested  person  there,  in  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial,  he  appeared  to  be  the 
least  so.  The  impassive  face  and  man- 
ner revealed  notliing;  but  if  the  man 
just  escaped  from  peril  of  death  had 
told  them  what  he  felt,  he  would  only 
have  said,  *'  I  am  tired,  and  glad  it  is 
all  over." 

As  he  stepped  out  of  the  crowded 
room  into  the  radiance  and  warmth  of 
the  fair  Summer-day,  a  free  man  again 
— free  to  go  and  to  come  as  he  willed 
— there  was  only  his  counsel  by  his  side; 
Some  of  his  old  college-chums  stood  at 
the  door,  waiting  for  him  to  come  out ; 
but  they  did  not  speak  to  him  as  he 
passed.  It  hurt  him  more  than  he  cared 
to  sav  :  but  he  was  silent. 

m      1 
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He  parted  from  his  counsel  at  the 
next  street,  and  went  back  to  his  oM 
rooms,  there  to  think  it  all  out  and  to 
resolve  what  to  do  next.  IIu  found  a 
dozen  notes  lying  on  his  table,  of  old 
dates.  Some  enclosed  tradesmen's  bills, 
and  sevural  others  notified  him  of  his 
expulsion  from  his  college  societies  and 
his  club.  The  harvest  he  had  sowed, 
he  began  early  to  reap.  He  knew  that 
ishm  institutions  closed  their  doors 
against  him,  no  pure  homes  would  open 
theirs,  at  his  summons. 

lie  sat  reading  the  last  of  these  notes, 
irhen  a  boy  ran  past  outside,  crying, 
"Eycning  paper."  He  raised  the  win- 
dow, and  called  to  him.  ^Vhen  the 
paper  was  brought  in,  the  lirst  para- 
gnph  that  cangbit  his  eye  had  reference 
to  his  trial.  The  sharp  fellow  who  pre- 
pned  the  court  reports  said,  in  regard 
to  the  verdict,  "  If  the  laws  of  Scotland 
prevailed  here,  the  verdict  would  have 
been  net  proren,  instead  of  not  guilty." 

"80I  <Aaf  would  have  been  the  ver- 
dict, would  it  ? "  he  said,  then  flung 
the  paper  from  him. 

All  this  made  his  way  clearer,  easier. 
He  determined  to  go  away  somewhere ; 
it  did  not  greatly  matter  where,  but  as 
ikr  from  civilization  as  possible.  Then 
•  cmious  fancy  seized  hold  of  Luke 
Connor,  and  held  him  :   he  resolveil  to 


go  out  into  the  world  and  to  make  his 
hands  earn  the  bread  he  ate ;  to  use  the 
mighty  strength  of  frame  he  bore,  and 
turn  it  to  account.  He  meant  to  go 
where  his  crime  was  unknown,  and 
where,  under  a  new  name,  may-be,  he 
could  remain  unquestioned,  and  trusted 
by  honest  men ;  for  men^s  good  word 
and  regard  were  something  essential  to 
his  being.  But  in  taking  up  his  re- 
solve, he  never  once  thought  of  the  old 
scriptural  curse,  "  A  fugitive  and  a  vag- 
abon<l  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth." 

He  yet  lacked  a  year  of  his  majority ; 
until  then,  or  longer,  he  would  live 
among  strangers.  When  he  came  into 
his  own,  he  fancied  he  could  buy  friends 
and  love  and  forgetfulness ;  and  until 
then  he  would  labor  like  a  menial :  that 
would  help  him  to  forget. 

Then  he  closed  up  the  Ixnautifiil  old 
rooms;  and  from  among  the  men  who 
had  known  him,  and  who  knew  the 
ugly  history  of  his  crime,  he  suddenly 
disappeared ;  and  as  time  went  by,  ho 
was  lost  so  completely  from  their  sight, 
that  at  last  his  name  became  only  a  fire- 
side legend  which  scut  children  shiver- 
ing to  their  beds,  and  in  which  they 
were  told  the  history  of  a  man  cruelly 
murdered  and  drifted  far  out  to  sea  on 
the  stormy  tide  of  a  June  night. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A  RAIXY-DAY  RETROSPECT. 


On  my  right,  as  I  sit  in  our  Library, 
^  the  old  family-clock — venerable  mon- 
itorl^which  was  new  when  George  the 
Third  had  only  yesterday  stepped  foith 
from  His  Royal   Highness  the  Prince 
o^  Wales.    On  the  left  is  the  old  folio 
®*^1e,  printed,  with  all  its  wonderful 
«»^  at  the  "  Bible  and  Sun,"  on  Lud- 
^tc  Hill,  when  George  the  Second  was 
"*^cr  of  the  "Kingdom  of   England, 
Dominion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed,"—at  least  so  the  old 
Bible  Bays.    Before  me  lies  a  pile  of  let- 
ters, running  back  in  their  dates  almost 


to  the  time  when  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
became  the  first  of  the  Georges;  and 
just  beyond,  the  fiimiliar  faces  of  my 
books,  old  and  new,  look  down  from 
their  shelves  upon  me.  Among  these 
mute  remembrancers  of  the  past,  history 
becomes  real,  time  gone  by  is  i^resent, 
and  the  dead  heroes  act  before  me  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  the  flesh. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  this 
volume.  It  is  entitled  a  "  Brief  History 
of  the  War  with  the  Indians  in  New 
England."  It  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Increase  Mather,  of  lioatot\,  i^T\ivtft(V  \tv 
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sympathy  or  to  let  him  understand  that, 
though  it  wad  his  duty  to  say  that 
which  might  consign  him  to  death,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  an  unpleasant  thing 
to  do.  He  told  the  story  simply  and 
truly,  and  not  without  some  feeliug,  too. 

"  We  have  closed.  Cross-examine," 
said  the  prosecuting  attorney.  And 
then  this  dialogue  occurred  between  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  and  the  wit- 
ness: 

Counsel.  Did  the  prisoner  mention  the 
name  of  the  man  he  said  he  had  killed  ? 

Witness.  Ue  did  not.  He  said,  "  I 
killed  the  man  to-night  who  did  this," 
pointing  to  a  wound  on  his  temple. 

Counsel.  Did  you  ask  him  the  man^s 
name,  or  why  he  had  killed  him  ? 

Witness.  I  did  not.  I  asked  him  if  he 
cared  to  tell  me  about  the  matter,  and 
he  declined. 

Counsel,  Will  you  describe  the  prison- 
er's manner,  nearly  as  you  can,  at  that 
time,  and  say  whether  you  thought  him 
to  be  in  full  and  perfect  control  of  his 
faculties  ? 

Witness.  His  manner  was  excited  and 
feverish  ;  he  was  physically  very  weak, 
and  would  have  fallen  once  or  twice  if 
I  had  not  seated  him.  I  think  his  mind 
wandered  a  little  at  times.  He  asked 
me  a  simple  question  one  moment,  and 
forgot  it  the  next.  I  thought,  at  the 
time,  that  he  was  not  in  full  possession 
of  his  mental  faculties  during  all  por- 
tions of  th**  liiterview,  at  others  that  his 
mind  was  never  clearer. 

Counsel.  Did  you  notic:',  in  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  at  any  time  during  the 
Commencement  exercises,  any  thing  pe- 
culiar in  the  prisoner's  manner  ? 

Witness.  I  did.  At  the  moment  he 
stepped  forward  to  deliver  his  address 
to  the  class,  he  seemed  to  grow  dizzy, 
threw  his  hand  up  to  his  face,  .and 
would  have  fallen,  I  fancied,  but  that 
he  laid  hold  of  something.  I  after- 
wards walked  after  him,  along  the  Cam- 
bridge-Road, into  the  city,  and  I  re- 
marked that  he  frequently  looked  fur- 
tively over  his  shoulder,  as  if  under  the 
impression  he  was  being  pursued;  his 
face  was  very  pale,  and  his  dazed,  wrapt 
manner  was  especially  peculiar,  as  his 


success  as  a  student  and  spea 
been  very  assured  on  that  day. 

Counsel  That  will  do,  profesc 
will  now  call  witnesses  to  pr< 
George  Lawrence  had  sufficient 
for  flight  and  concealment. 

At  this  moment  the  prisom 
oned  to  his  counsel,  whispere 
thing  briefly  in  his  car,  and  ins 
it  against  the  other^s  continued 

"  May  it  please  the  Court," 
counsel,  *'  we  are  reluctantly  coi 
by  the  express  wishes  of  the  j 
to  rest  our  case  here.  He  will  : 
mit  us  to  call  the  witnesses,  wh( 
assured,  would  satisfy  this  Co 
jury  that  George  Lawrence  ha 
tated  flight,  and  that  he  had  g* 
sons  for  keeping  a  long  and  i 
concealment.  Our  hands  are  t 
we  can  do  no  more.  We  must  t 
submit  the  case  to  the  jury  on 
ent  merits." 

The  Court  delivered  its  cha 
jury  retired,  deliberated,  and  ca 
court  with  their  verdict. 

"  Not  Guilty,"  the  foreman  f 

When  the  verdict  was  rende 
people  there  pressed  forward,  a 
to  see  how  it  would  aflect  the  p 
but  they  saw  no  change  nor  em 
the  man^s  face.  He  had  then,  ai 
the  same  subdued,  quiet  manni 
later  he  received  the  congratula 
his  counsel,  calmly  and  almost  li 
Instead  of  being,  as  was  natc 
most  interested  person  there,  in 
suit  of  the  trial,  he  appeared  tc 
least  so.  The  impassive  face  ai 
ner  revealed  nothing ;  but  if  t 
just  escaped  from  peril  of  de: 
told  them  what  he  felt,  he  won 
have  said,  *'  I  am  tired,  and  gh 
all  over." 

As  he  stepped  out  of  the  c 
room  into  the  radiance  and  wai 
tlie  fair  Summer-day,  a  free  ma: 
— free  to  go  and  to  come  as  h< 
— there  was  only  his  counsel  by  1 
Some  of  his  old  college-chums  s 
the  door,  waiting  for  him  to  coi 
but  they  did  not  speak  to  hir 
passed.  It  hurt  him  more  than  1 
to  say  ;  but  he  was  silent. 
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He  parted  from  his  counsel  at  the 
next  street,  and  went  back  to  his  old 
looms,  there  to  think  it  all  out  and  to 
resolve  what  to  do  next.  He  found  a 
dozen  notes  lying  on  his  table,  of  old 
dates.  Some  enclosed  tradesmen's  bills, 
and  several  others  notified  him  of  Iiis 
expulsion  from  his  college  societies  and 
his  club.  The  harvest  he  had  sowed, 
he  began  early  to  reap.  He  knew  that 
when  institutions  closed  their  doors 
against  him,  no  pure  homes  would  open 
theirs,  at  his  summons. 

He  sat  reading  the  last  of  these  notes, 
when  a  boy  ran  past  outside,  crying, 
^'EveniDg  paper."  He  raised  the  win- 
doWf  and  called  to  him.  When  the 
fNqper  was  brought  in,  the  lirst  para- 
graph that  caught  his  eye  had  reference 
to  his  trial.  The  sharp  fellow  who  pre- 
paid the  court  reports  said,  in  regard 
to  the  verdict,  "  If  the  laws  of  Scotland 
prerailed  here,  the  verdict  would  have 
been  net  praten,  instead  of  not  guilty." 

**  80 1  that  would  have  been  the  ver- 
dict, would  it  ? "  he  said,  then  flung 
the  paper  from  him. 

All  this  made  his  way  clearer,  easier. 
He  determined  to  go  away  soniewht;rc ; 
^  did  not  greatly  matter  where,  but  as 
^  fiom  civilization  as  possible.  Then 
*  curious  fancy  seized  hold  of  Luke 
^^WJBor,  and  held  him  :   he  resolved  to 


go  out  into  the  world  and  to  make  his 
hands  earn  the  bread  he  ate ;  to  use  the 
mighty  strength  of  frame  he  bore,  and 
turn  it  to  account.  He  meant  to  go 
where  his  crime  was  unknown,  and 
where,  under  a  new  name,  may-be,  he 
could  remain  unquestioned,  and  trusted 
by  honest  men;  for  men's  good  word 
and  regard  were  something  essential  to 
his  being.  But  in  taking  up  his  ro- 
solve,  he  never  once  thought  of  the  old 
scriptural  curse,  "  A  furtive  and  a  vag- 
abond shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth." 

He  yet  lacked  a  year  of  his  majority ; 
until  then,  or  longer,  he  would  live 
among  strangers.  When  he  came  into 
his  own,  he  fancied  he  could  buy  friends 
and  love  and  forgetfulness ;  and  until 
then  he  would  labor  like  a  menial :  that 
would  help  him  to  forget. 

Then  he  closed  up  the  lieautifVil  old 
rooms;  and  from  among  the  men  who 
had  known  him,  and  who  knew  the 
ugly  history  of  his  crime,  he  suddenly 
disappeared ;  and  as  time  went  by,  ho 
was  lost  so  completely  from  their  sight, 
that  at  last  his  name  became  only  a  fire- 
side legend  which  sent  children  shiver- 
ing to  their  beds,  and  in  which  they 
were  told  the  history  of  a  man  cruelly 
murdered  and  drifted  far  out  to  sea  on 
the  stormy  tide  of  a  June  night. 

iTn  b€  coiUinued.') 
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Ojj  my  right,  as  I  sit  in  our  Library, 

?*  ^he  old  family-clock — venerable  mon- 

*or  J— .^hich  was  new  when  George  the 

,/^^ird  had  only  yesterday  stepped  foith 

'^  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 


^iY> 
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"Wales.     On  the  left  is  the  old  folio 

c,  printed,  with  all  its  wonderful 

at  the  "  Bible  and  Sun,"  on  Lud- 

-  Hill,  when  George  the  Second  was 

^^er  of  the  "  Kingdom  of   England, 

P^ninion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Ber- 

^*olc-upon-Tweed,"— at  least  so  the  old 

^^le  says.    Before  me  lies  a  pile  of  let- 

*^,  running  back  in  their  dates  almost 


to  the  time  when  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
became  tbe  first  of  the  Georges;  and 
just  beyond,  the  familiar  faces  of  my 
books,  old  and  new,  look  down  from 
their  shelves  upon  me.  Among  these 
mute  remembrancers  of  the  past,  history 
becomes  real,  time  gone  by  is  x)resent, 
and  the  dead  heroes  act  before  me  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  the  flesh. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  this 
volume.  It  is  entitled  a  "  Brief  History 
of  the  War  with  the  Indians  in  New 
England."  It  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Increase  Mather,  of  lioaVoxv^  i^tVuV^^  vci 
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London  at  the  "  Rose  and  Crown,  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,"  and  **  Licensed, 
Decemb.  2,  1676,  by  Roger  L'Estrange." 
Nearly  two  centuries  have  passed  over 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  siJice  then,  and 
both  author  and  censor  have  long  ago 
rendered  to  their  Maker  an  account  of 
what  they  wrote  and  what  they  licensed. 
The  names  bring  to  raind  many  memo- 
ries of  the  times — times  to  be  remem- 
bered for  what  occurred  on  each  side 
the  Atlar.tic.  On  the  one  side  they  take 
us  into  the  corrupt  court  of  a  polished 
but  shameless  king ;  and  into  a  remark- 
able colony  of  that  king,  on  the  other 
side,  then  Iialf  a  century  old,  composed 
of  those  who  protested  against  his  vices, 
and  had  fled  their  native  land  to  be  rid 
of  what  tliey  felt  was  unjust  oppression. 
Increase  Mather  aptly  represented  the 
one  side,  and  Roger  L'Estrange  properly 
the  other  side.  Each  presents  us  an  in- 
carnation of  the  spirit  of  his  class.  The 
author  was  le-rncd  and  distinguished, 
and  withal  a  strong  battler  for  the  prin- 
ciples he  held — in  other  words,  for  the 
principles  of  the  Puritans.  The  censor, 
with  no  less  learning  nor  distinction, 
was  a  strong  champion  of  the  principles 
of  the  men  who  hired  him.  The  author 
was  a  hero,  the  censor  was  the  servile 
sycophant  of  an  arrogant  king. 

Roger  L'Estrange  Nvas  just  sixty  years 
old  when  he  licensed  Dr.  Mather's  book. 
He  links  us  with  the  days  of  Shake- 
speare, but  he  licensed  none  of  Gentle 
Will's  plays ;  for  he  was  bom  the  year 
the  immortal  part  left  the  muddy  ves- 
ture of  decay,  and  the  precious  dust  of 
the  pott  of  nature  was  forever  lost  to 
sight. 

Roger  L'Estrange  has  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  publish  a  news- 
paper, having  been  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Puhlic  Intelligence*  and  the 
Low  on  Gazette^  in  both  which  he  ar- 
ranged news  in  such  a  form  as  would 
please  his  royal  master,  and  keep  the 
people  in  the  dark — an  art,  by  the  way, 
which  (ditors  are  able  to  exercise  upon 
occasion  even  in  the  present  year  of 
grace.  The  First  Editor  defined  news  to 
be  something  not  heard  before ;  and  it 
proved  to  be  frequently  som.ething  that 


never  was  heard  of  until  print 
still  sometimes  the  case. 

When  Roger  L'Estrange  plai 
his  boyish  mates  on  the  paten 
at  Hunstanten  Hall,  in  fenny 
the  **IiIost  High  and  Might] 
James  "  ruled.  When  he  was  ok 
to  begin  his  education,  the  uni 
Charles  the  First  was  on  the  thi 
a  few  years  later  little  Roger  ha 
to  be  a  courtier;  and  when 
twenty-three  he  had  passed  thr< 
university,  and  was  prepared  t 
pany  the  king  when  he  went  < 
Scotland,  to  force  the  Li  tor) 
those  who  had  signed  and  swo] 
Covenant.  They  were  "growr 
obstinate  rebellious  people ; " 
king  thought,  and  so  Sir  Reg 
duty  bound,  thought  too.  1 
lowed  the  doys  of  Laud  and  t 
War,  of  Ship-money  and  the  Sti 
ber.  Through  it  all  the  censor 
to  the  Cavaliers,  and  was  fini 
tured,  imprisoned  in  London,  i 
dcmncd  to  a  traitor's  death.  B 
his  master's  head  fell  off  under 
of  the  executioner,  at  Wliitel 
Roger  ran  away  to  the  Contim 
the  Long  Parliament  was  di 
after  which  he  returned,  and 
hard-fisted  Oliver  Cromwell - 
nosed  Noll,"  they  called  him— 
don.  The  favor  was  granted, 
impertinent  ones  reported  tha 
with  his  heavy  wig,  had  been  1 
the  great  Refund  head  once, 
nickname,  "  Oliver's  Fiddler," 
teucd  upon  Roger  L'Estrange,  t 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek  autl 
editor  of  two  newspapers. 

But  the  Commonwealth  did 
long.  The  ''  IMcrry  Monarcl 
over  from  France,  and  took  t 
that  had  cost  the  *^  Roval  Mai 
head  ;  and  then  it  was  that  tl 
became  also  the  censor.  Wh< 
better  know  what  oui^ht  ai 
ought  not  to  be  printed,  than 
under  a  royal  censorship,  had 
manufactured  news  to  ordei 
years  he  held  the  ofiice,  and  for 
filled  his  empty  pockets  in  it. 

Li  1078  occurred  the  great  ea 


I 
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of  the  Popish  Plot ;   the  Papists  were 
treated  with  great  indignity,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Crown  needed  apology. 
Tile  First  Editor  hastened  to  the  rescue 
with  his  new  paper,  the  Obaervator,  in 
which  he   attempted  to  yindicatc  the 
action  of  the  king ;    for  a  trouble  was 
gro^iring  greater  and  greater  between 
the    people  and  their  ruler.     How  far 
his  ad  eaptaiulum  arguments  and  vulgar 
energy  were  successful,  we  do  not  know. 
Tlic  Last  Man^s  Son,  as  Charles  the 
Second  was  called,  died  at  last,  and  the 
First  Editor  was  destined  to  live  under 
otlicr  kings  still.     In  1685  James  the 
Second  began  his  four  years*  reign,  and 
Rog'er  was  knighted,  and  took  a  scat  in 
Parliament  as  Sir  Roger.     On  the  elev- 
en tli  of  December,  1088,  this  king,  con- 
plucling  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor,  stole  out  of  Whitehall  by 
*  secret  passage,  crossed  the  Thames  in  a 
'^lierry,  threw  the  great  seal  into  the 
njiuddy  river,  and,  before  London  was 
*'^alce,  was  far  on  the  road  to  the  sea, 
^©eing  from  an  exasperated  people.    He 
^*cl  failed  in  his  ottcmpt  to  fasten  his 
^^^^'elcome  religious  notions  upon   his 
■^tion ;  a  revolution  had  arisen,  ai»d,  at 
the    people^s   call,   Willianj,  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  Mary  his  wife,  came  over 
^*oni  Holland  to  occupy  the  throne  of 
England. 

A.nd  old  Roger  was    not  dead  yet, 

"o.  ImJ  been  a  subject  of  James  the 

^^^r^t,  and  of  Charles  the  First  his  son  ; 

^"^^  when  they  were  both  dead,  he  had 

*®^n  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell  stand 

*t  "tkxQ  head  of  the  Government.    He  was 

^xie    to  welcome    the    Merry  Monarch 

**p»tie  from  France,  and  had  seen  him 

^*^*54ipatc  the  nation,  and  die — mirahile 

^*f^\€ — a  natural  death.     He  had  bowed 

^^®  supple  knees  to  William  and  Mary  ; 

*^^i    now  good  Queen  Anne  was  to  re- 

^^^^v*©  his    homage.     Two  years  later, 

^^"tlx  a  body  weakened  and  a  mind  im- 

P^rvid,  he  became  liimself  a  prey  to  the 

?^^a.t  reaper,  who,  though  ho  wait  long, 

^    Sure  to  come  at  last.     In  1704  the 

^^^^tful,  changeful,  active  life  of  Roger 

r^  ^atrange  ended.     He  had  written  iiis 

***^   political  pamphlet ;  his  coarse,  vul- 

violent  editorials   had  ceased  to 


appear,  and  another  than  he  must  li- 
cense books  for  the  queen.  His  great 
learning  was  to  exert  no  more  influ- 
ence— he  was  gone.  Let  us  drop  a  tear 
for  his  vices,  as  wc  let  him  rest  in  tho 
grave. 

Probably  most  readers  will  dispute 
my  claim  for  Sir  Roger  as  the  First  Edi- 
tor, and  point  to  the  English  Mercurie^ 
dated  1588,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  to  prove  that  he  trode 
in  other  men^s  steps,  and  that  I  steal 
other  and  worthier  men^s  laurels  to  deck 
his  brow.  I  think,  however,  that  close 
investigation  will  prove  that  when,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  Roger  L'Estrauge  began  to 
print  his  Public  Intelligencer^  he  was 
really  the  first  who  established  a  n:ws- 
paper  as  a  vehicle  of  general  informa- 
tion. Besides  the  Mercurie — which  has 
been  proved  an  invention  of  a  later  date 
— there  had  been,  before  the  Common- 
wealth, Diumals,  and  IntclUgaicei's,  and 
Complaints^  and  Gazettes  so  called ;  but 
they  were  all  so  unworthy  the  name  of 
newspaper,  that  we  are  forced  to  give 
the  honorable  place  of  First  Editor  to 
the  vulgar  wiseman  of  the  court  of  the 
Stuarts.  By  his  learning  he  was  fitted 
for  the  post.  His  intimacy  with  his 
sovereigns  added  to  his  advantages. 
His  captivity  and  runaway  travels  aug- 
mented his  qualifications,  and  his  vul- 
garity enabled  him  to  stoop  to  the  dirty 
work  his  lord  demanded  of  the  paper 
he  should  delight  to  honor. 

As  I  have  sat  here  this  rainy  day,  I 
have  imagined  the  First  Editor  before 
me,  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  ofijce. 
I  can  see  his  thin  face,  overshadowed 
by  the  luxuriant  curls  of  his  great  pow- 
dered wig,  and  from  each  side  of  his 
sharp  Roman  nose  his  brilliant  eyes 
look  down  upon  a  piece  of  proof,  such 
as  the  attendant  devil  would  be  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  from  the  press- 
room, when  the  compositor  lacked  the 
experience  two  centuries  have  given 
him  since.  His  sword  dangles  with  the 
laced  edges  of  his  gaudy  coat  over  the 
arms  of  the  editorial  chair.  Tlie  ends 
of  his  generous  white  cravat  reach  down 
upon  the  proof,  and  his  shoes,  with.  1\\q.\i 
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huge  buckles  of  silver,  and  his  black-silk 
stockings,  cover  tbe  editorial  under- 
standings, which  are  stretched  under 
the  editorial  table.  The  apartment  is 
in  one  of  those  ancient  buildings  which 
generations  of  smoke  have  rendered  al- 
most black  externally,  and  which  the 
sooty  London  mist  makes  dank  and 
dingy  within.  I  imagine  it  is  a  slip 
from  the  Ohservator  he  is  correcting,  and 
that  the  type  is  trying  to  tell  how  good 
and  lovely  is  Old  Rowley,  and  how  the 
wicked  Papists  ought  to  delight  to  have 
him  ruin  their  families  and  kill  them 
off,  or,  upon  mere  suspicion,  confine 
them  weary  years  in  far-off  prisons.  Or 
was  it  an  exhortation  to  the  obstinate, 
rebellious  Covenanters,  to  give  up  their 
opposition  to  the  Liturgy,  and  worship 
God  after  the  dictates  of  their  licentious 
sovereign  ?  It  may  not  have  been  ei- 
ther, but  a  chapter  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount;  for  editors  in  those  days 
often  printed  extracts  from  the  Bible 
when  news  was  scarce.  "Whatever  it 
was,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  "  multitude  too  famil- 
iar with  the  acts  and  counsels  of  their 
superiors ;  "  for  Sir  Roger  thought  it 
his  duty  as  journalist  to  give  them  no 
"  color  of  license  to  be  meddling  with 
the  Government ; "  and  he  thought  that 
a  newspaper,  "prudently"  managed, 
might  contribute  to  this  end  in  a  very 
high  degree.  When  the  Dutch  worsted 
the  king's  navy  in  a  four  days*  fight  in 
tlie  Downs,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  very 


"  prudent,"  and  not  let  the  peo 
it — to  make  them  believe  the  < 
very  joyful.  Pepys  wrote  the 
his  diary ;  but  even  there  he 
to  put  it  in  cipher,  when  he  sa 
court  is  very  melancholy  u; 
thoughts  of  the  last  overthrow 
it  is,"  he  adds,  "  instead  of  a  v 
much  and  so  unreasonably  exp 

But  as  I  look  out  of  the  lib 
dow  now,  the  face  of  the  lan< 
changed.  All  nature  smiles; 
black  clouds  and  thick-falli 
drops  are  gone.  Tbe  sun  aga 
forth  with  genial  warmth,  and  c 
day  retrospect  must  end. 

The    First    Editor    was,    8 
enough,  the  first  writer  who 
services  in  defence  of  any  measi 
or  bad ;  and  Goldsmith  says  I 
through  right  and  wrong  for 
of   forty  literary  campaigns, 
hope  the  good  he  fought  for  i 
than  the  bad. 

From  the  birthday  of  the  F 
tor's  first  paper  until  now,  the 
the  editor  has  grown  in  importa 
cacy,  and,  we  may  safely  say,  i 
Who  can  say  when  it  will  cease 
There  are  venal  editors  now,  i 
Sir  Roger  as  their  tj'pe ;  but  fa 
is  the  number  of  those  who  im 
better  traits,  and  who,  unseei 
world,  are  putting  forth  an 
upon  men  which  the  commu 
never  fully  appreciate. 

Our  retrospect  is  over. 


•♦• 


THE  SAD  BRIDAL. 

What  would  you  do, — my  dear  one  said,- 
Wliat  would  you  do,  if  I  were  dead  ? 
If  Death  should  mumble,  as  he  list, 
These  red  lips  which  now  you  kissed  ? 
What  would  my  love  do,  were  I  wed 
To  that  ghastly  groom  instead  ; 
If  o'er  me,  in  the  chancel,  Death 
Should  cast  his  amaranthine  wreath, — 
Before  my  eyes,  with  fingers  pale, 
Draw  down  the  mouldy  bridal  veil  ? 
— Ah,  no  I  no  I  it  cannot  be  ! 
Death  would  spare  their  light,  and  flee, 
And  leave  my  love  to  Life  and  me  ! 
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A  VIOLIN  STOP. 


[Coticludcd.] 


Edwaud  arrived,  and  on  tbo  day  of 
Ills  arrival,  as  if  it  were  a  formal  neces- 
sity, paid  us  a  short  visit,  meeting  Bess, 
myself,  and  Mr.  Dewey,  who  sauntered 
in  before  him ;  only,  he  was  most  par- 
ticolar  in  his  inquiries  about  my  father 
*nd  mother,  who  were  out  for  the  day : 
but  to  us  he  was  thoroughly  impersonal. 
^ot  a  word  from  him  of  his  past  six 
montlis  abroad ;  not  a  word  of  our  six 
montbs  at  home.  He  looked  older,  was 
paler  and  thinner,  and  there  was  a  sin- 
ff'ilar  intonation  in  his  voice  which  puz- 
*^d  me.  To  cover  his  speedy  retreat, 
be  went  to  the  bookcase,  gave  a  melan- 
choly smile  of  recoguition  at  the  books 
be  and  I  had  read ;  a  shade  of  self-pity 
*^  some  remembrance  crossed  his  face, 
*^d  then  he  quietly  bowed  himself 
ont,  Bess  and  I  exchanged  glances; 
tneitj  was  a  cloud  in  her  face ;  what 
there  was  in  mine,  I  could  not  have 
leased. 

**  There  is  something  touching  about 
'oat  young  fellow,"  said  my  lord  Dewey. 

*  Enough    to    make    you    patronize 
'^'li  ?  "  I  asked. 

*  Take  care,  Charles,"  said  Bess,  "  in 
^^*®^lcing  of  Edward  Hall,  even  in  ob- 
?^*"^rig  him;    you    trench   upon  Miss 

***^Os'8  domain." 

X  am  aware  of  it ;  but  I  am  full  of 


t^txi 


Ority.     I  like  to  speculate  on  that 


«« 


*< 


f|^^^  of  ownership  of  a  man.    All  Car- 
*    ^^c  supposes  that  Edward  Hall  is  un- 
x^  ^    absolute  dominion.     I  should  like 
''^^  so  owned." 

Xmpossible,  Mr.    Dewey,"    I    said. 
^^  n  must  own." 

A»Vhere  is  my  slave  ? "  he  cried. 
^t;  her  come;  I  wait  for  her.  lam 
^  to  torture  her — with  happiness." 
xe  expression  I  saw  on  his  face  the 
I^Z  '^^^ng  of  the  thunder-storm  was  there ; 
^  ^yes  flashed  fire — hard  gray  eyes  as 
^*    were.    I  had  a  sudden  creeping. 


(C 


u 


electrical  sensation,  and  looked  out  of 
the  window  to  see  if  another  cloud  was 
rising. 

Bess  was  evidently  thinking  of  other 
matters;  she  did  not  hear  him,  I  be- 
lieve, for  she  asked,  with  his  last  word, 
what  he  meant  by  being  touched  with 
Edward  Hall. 

"  He  has  been  subjected  to  some  test, 
which  has  tried  him  severely.  Til  bet 
that  he  has  been  too  much  alone ;  there 
is  the  echo  of  solitude  in  his  voice. 
What  can  he  have  been  a  prisoner  to — 
ideas,  circumstances,  hopes,  disappoint- 
ments ? " 

Bess  picked  up  something  ftx>m  the 
floor,  and  left  the  room. 

"  You  will  soon  have  his  history," 
continued  3Ir.  Dewey.  "  You  are  not 
industrious,  like  Bess,  nor  energetic; 
but,  if  you  choose,  a  man  must  submit 
to  have  his  bones  picked,  and  the  mar- 
row perforated." 

"  Have  you  lefl  the  law  for  physics, 
Mr.  Dewev  ? " 

"  How  I  hate  the  obscure  I  What  do 
people  play  in  the  dark  for  with  life  and 
fortune?" 

"  Now  you  are  metaphysical." 

"  I  think  ni  never  enter  this  house 
again  ;  it  grows  hateful." 

"  Bess  expects  you  to-night ;  no — 
to-morrow  night." 

"  Does  she  ?    Tlien  I  will  be  here." 

Edward  dropped  in  at  dusk,  also,  the 
next  day,  and  met  Mr.  Dewey.  I  asked 
Edward  to  stay  and  meet  my  father, 
and  he  at  once  put  down  his  hat ;  but  I 
found  no  opportunity  to  converse  aside 
with  him,  and  at  length  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Mr.  Dewey  was  tak- 
ing a  high  hand  with  us.  He  prevented 
both  Bess  and  myself  from  any  approach 
to  Edward,  and  was  occupied  with  some 
sort  of  intense  scrutiny  regjirding  us. 
What  had  come  over  Bess,  that  «»\i^  Oivl 
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not  perceive  Mr.  Dewey  was  interfenng 
with  me  ? 

When  my  father  came  home,  this  up- 
perhandedness  gave  way,  and  we  felt 
more  at  ease.  Bess  was  unusually  busy 
about  domestic  matters ;  she  was  cither 
called  out  of  the  room,  or  went  out  from 
restlessness ;  but  I  was,  like  myself,  idle 
in  my  favorite  seat,  the  corner  of  the 
sofa  where  the  cushion  was,  and  where 
the  little  table  stood  covered  with  a  lit- 
ter of  books  and  magazines.  Whenever 
Bess  came  back,  Edward  moved  his 
seat,  not  towards  her,  but  somewhere 
else  merely ;  he  took  the  entire  round 
of  the  room  and  furniture.  While  she 
was  gone  he  was  motionless.  There  was 
some  little  talk  between  him  and  my 
father,  and  then  the  latter  took  his 
newspaper.  When  Edward  had  reached 
the  spot  remotest  from  me,  Mr.  Dewey 
followed  him,  and  plunged  him  into  a 
conversation.  As  I  was  not  within  hear- 
ing, I  took  a  book.  When  we  were 
called  to  supper,  Edward  took  his  hat 
to  go,  but  was  persuaded  to  stay,  my 
mother  adding  the  inducement  that 
Mr.  Dewey  would  stay. 

"  For  this  once — yes,"  he  assented. 

As  this  was  the  third  time  in  the 
week  ho  had  supped  with  us,  I  thought 
his  consent  gracious,  and  was  about  to 
say  so,  but  he  put  his  finger  on  his  lips, 
and  I  did  not  say  it.  Apparently  Ed- 
ward grew  more  and  more  resigned  to 
his  situation  ;  for  when  we  returned  to 
the  parlor,  he  took  a  chair  in  the  win- 
dow where  Bess  was.  I  saw  her  pretty 
head  incline  towards  hiui,  and  saw  him 
bend  over  her. 

"  She  is  going  to  be  good  to  him,"  I 
thought.  **  His  hair  h  sn't  improved  a 
bit,  th  t  is  a  fact ;  and  how  short  he  is 
beside — "  I  involuntarily  looked  up 
at  Mr.  Dewey.  That  gentleman  was 
observing  me,  behind  a  newspaper, 
which  he  was  not  reading. 

"Have  you  read  the  newspaper  to- 
day ? "  he  coolly  asked. 

"  No ;  have  you  ? " 

He  glided  over  to  the  sofa,  sank  down 
by  me,  opened  the  paper,  and  held  it 
before  our  faces. 

**  There  is  an  excellent  article  here  by 


Professor  Bliss,  on  a  Universal  Language. 
Shall  I  read  it  ? » 

"  How  do  you  know  it  to  be  excel- 
lent, if  you  have  not  read  it  ?  " 

"  Professor  Bliss  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
He  thinks  humanity  would  be  less  stu- 
pid if  taught  to  use  the  same  words  for 
the  same  things." 

He  threw  his  head  back,  and  was  so 
still,  and  I  felt  so  imprisoned  by  the 
paper,  that  my  head  would  go  round ; 
and  so  we  were  face  to  face  I  1  nerer 
was  so  near  a  man^s  eyes  and  lips  beforSi 
and  being  so  near  them  came  to  a  mo- 
mentary understanding  of  a  wordless 
"  Universal  Language."  His  eyes  be-  ; 
eeeched  me ;  but  there  was  doubt  in 
them,  too,  dread,  and  a  shade  of  misery. 
His  lips — I  crashed  through  the  paper 
with  such  a  noise  that  Bess  and  Edward 
started.  Happily,  the  door-bell  rang, 
and  we  had  an  invasion  of  a  party  of 
friends.  **  Come  out  for  a  walk,"  they 
said ;  and,  passing  the  Jameses,  con- 
cluded to  come  in  and  beg  for  some 
music.  How  wann  it  was !  How  pleas- 
ant 1  How  cool !  How  disagreeable ! 
Were  we  glad  to  see  them,  and  what 
was  the  news  ? 

My  cheeks  burned  as  I  looked  at  Ed- 
ward ;  for  their  noise  seemed  to  be 
made  to  hide  their  avoidance  of  him, 
till  he  should  make  an  advance ;  but  he 
stood  aloof,  proud  enough  not  to  speak 
till  addressed. 

A  sudden  subsidence,  and  then  an 
arm's-length  recognition  was  extend- 
ed. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hall !     Good  evening." 

"  Did  not  at  first  recognize  you,  Mr. 
Hall." 

"  Did  not  know,  Mr.  Hall,  that  yon 
had  returned." 

Bowing  sliirhtlv,  he  answered  with  a 
few  words ;  and  I  perceived,  what  I  had 
not  before  noticed,  that  he  had  a  self- 
possession  peculiarly  liis  own. 

Bess,  who  for  a  moment  had  behaved 
awkwardly,  at  these  salutations  recov- 
ered herself.  As  Mr.  Dewey  began  a 
tender  flirtation  with  Mary  Hurst,  my 
intimate  friend,  whom  Be?s  detested,  she 
hummed,  so  that  Edward  and  myself 
alone  could  hear. 
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"  Till  it  soeincd  his  cmploymont 
And  only  enjoyment 
To  play  to  tho  people  of  Tring. 


ff 


For  an  experiment,  I  conclude,  Mr. 
Dewey  opened  the  piano,  and  patheti- 
cally entreated  Mary  Hurst  to  sing, 
naming  several  songs  nobody  had  ever 
heard  of. 

"  They  may  be  in  Mr.  Xlall's  repertoire, 
bat  are  not  in  mine,  certainly ;  suppose 
yon  ask  him  to  sing,^^  she  replied. 

"  Cathy,  sing,"  said  Bess,  impetuous- 
ly, "those  contralto  things;  nobody 
has  heard  them  yet." 

"I  have  a  bad  cold,  my  dear,  and 
^Mst  be  excused." 

"^Mr.  Dewey  was  already  at  the  piano 
asd  playing,  with  one  finger,  an  opera- 
air. 

"Hare  you   studied  since  I  left?" 

*«kod  Edward,    standing   before    me. 

"  Ii  ftom  necessity,  have  been  trying  the 

P^o,  and  neter  have  struck  the  keys 

without  thinking  of  you,  of  your  friend- 

*Pi  your  faith  in  me.    Miss  James, — 

^*tliy,  my  Mend, — how  much  I  owe 

you,'' 

**  You  really  play  on  the  piano,  then," 
*  ^^1(1,  not  knowing  whJit  else  to  say. 

**  Play   something,  then,"  said    Mr. 
•'^^'Vvey,  springing  from  the  stool. 

tldward  waived  him  away,  and  con- 
tixixaed: 

**  I  have  been  composing  songs  for  a 
™^sic  publisher — cash  affairs  mostly — 
°^'^V  and  then  one  with  something  of  the 
'^  Q^tcr-feeling  in  it.  I  try  my  voice  too ; 
'*^**  is  a  poor  organ.  I  doubted  whether 
*  *^  «uld  ever  strike  a  note  in  Carthage : 
"  ^^u  wish  it,  I  will  sing." 

**  If  these  fools  were  not  here,"  I  mut- 
tcx-od. 

**  Where  is  your  courage  ?  What,  in- 
dcocl,  has  given  it  to  me  just  now  ?  " 

-^s  he  went  to  tho  piano,  Mr.  Dewey 
8^'^c  a  significant  frown  at  the  talkers, 
*^0.  there  was  a  polite  silence. 

The  musical  expression  that  followed 
''^a  a  passionate  one ;  a  recitative  ncar- 
*y^>  in  spite  of  the  measure.  Though 
^^'^ard's  voice  was  neither  thrilling  nor 
Powerful,  it  was  managed  with  perfect 
^'^tfj,  and  tlie  chords  deepened  the 
^ords.    Two  facts  were  defined  in  my 
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mind  at  once.  One  was  that,  bom  mu- 
sician as  he  was,  I  had  not  known  it, 
for  all  my  fuss ;  and  tho  other,  that  he 
had  taught  me  my  humble  part  as  his 
friend  and  adviser.  I  fell  into  a  dream ; 
the  words  of  the  song,  tho  flashing 
movement  of  his  handsome  hands,  re- 
moved me  from  his  personality,  and 
placed  mo  in  a  world  where  imagts  alone 
could  survive  in  the  sweet,  tumultuous, 
ethereal  atmosphere.  Reality  dies  in 
the  tone-world.  The  past  we  longed 
for  has  escaped  us ;  it  never  could  have 
been  I  The  future,  wo  have  no  hope  of^ 
rises  suddenly  beyond  a  far  horizon, 
which  we  have  long  watched  in  its  cold- 
ness and  gray  hues,  like  an  illuminated 
cloud,  the  medium  of  the  sun — the  fu- 
ture between  which  and  ourselves  lies 
the  whole  plain  of  existence  I  So  near 
this  world,  too,  its  air  fluttered  through 
and  through  me.  Who  besides  felt  as  I 
did  while  he  sang — 

"  And  yet  it  is  bo  ;  tho  is  bound  to  mo. 
For  Lmnnn  love  makes  aliens  near  of  kin ; 
By  it  I  rise,  there  is  equality— 
I  rise  to  thee,  my  twin. 

"  *  Take  courage.'— Courage  1    Ay,  my  purple  peer,. 
I  will  take  courage,  for  thy  Tyrion  rays 
Refresh  mo  to  the  heart,  and  strangely  dear 
And  healing  ia  thy  praise." 

"That  is  entirely  new,"  cried  tho 
girls.     **  How  very  singular,  though." 

They  made  an  instantaneous  stir  and 
diversion,  taking  up  the  Vale  pic-nic. 
Mr.  Dewey  went  to  the  window,  and 
was  lost  in  the  dark  landscape  outside; 
Being  next  Edward,  and  recalled  to  my 
promise  by  tho  mention  of  the  pic-nic, 
I  asked  him  to  remain. 

"  If  you  wish  me  to,  certainly ;  you 
are  as  much  a  looker-on  as  I  am  in  such 
aflairs.  /  cannot  do  any  thing  with  the 
piano ;  the  keys  are  dumb  to  my  call. 
Qo  home  with  me,  Miss  Cathy ;  let  me 
play  to  you  on  the  violin.  I  do  not 
know  why,  but  my  perceptions  are 
roused  to-night — *  society,'  may-be ; " 
and  a  faint  smile  crossed  his  face.  "  We 
might  go  by  the  garden." 

He  looked  at  the  window  with  an  air 
of  good  faith,  as  if  he  expected  mo  to 
follow  him ;  but  Mr.  Dewey  was  in  tbe 
way.    I  had  often  licaiCL  YsixcL  i^\aL"^  ^^t 
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home,  but  somehow  I  felt  now  as  if  I 
could  not  go  with  him. 

"  You  will  not  go  ? "  he  said. 

Bess,  who  heard  every  thing  this  even- 
ing, had  heard  him.  She  laughed  wild- 
ly, and  rushed  into  the  group  of  girls,  to 
talk  nonsense  that  more  than  matched 
theirs. 

"  Come  over  here  with  the  violin,"  I 
said. 

"  No ;  I  could  not  think  of  troubling 
your  sister.  She  has  been  more  than 
kind  to  me — for  once;  why  should  I 
disturb  her?  How  lovely  she  has 
grown ! " 

"  What,  in  six  months  ?  " 

"  Six  years,  —  eternal,  never-dying 
years." 

Was  this  plain,  diffident  Edward 
Hall? 

"May  I  go  now.  Miss  Cathy?  In 
fact,  I  am  going.  Your  friend  there 
must  move.  Come  to  the  window,  at 
least;    I  can  slip    out  without  being 


i» 


seen. 

I  went  to  the  window,  and  Mr.  Dewey 
said,  instantly,  "I  know  you  wish  to 
escape.  I  do  not  wonder.  Allow  me 
to  go  down  the  walk  with  you." 

Their  disappearance  was  the  signal 
of  departure  for  the  rest ;  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  were  alone. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Bess. 

"  Well  ? "  I  answered. 

"  On  my  way  home,"  said  Mr.  Dewey, 
coming  in  at  the  window,  "  I  have  an- 
other thing  to  say  about  that  young 
fellow.  He  is  good,  thoroughly  good, — 
first  case  in  a  man  that  Tve  seen  since  I 
came  of  age.  Do  you  agree  with  me, 
Bess  ? " 

He  came  up  to  her,  laid  his  hand 
lightly  upon  her  shoulder,  and  made 
her  look  at  him. 

"  Does  it  occur  to  you  ever  that  you 
are  an  impudent  person  ?  I  am  not  a 
jury,  recollect,"  she  answered. 

"  Bess,  let  us  laugh.  Oh,  there  is  so 
much  to  laugh  at.  So  much  ignorance, 
so  much  blindness ;  no  spiritual  insight, 
is  there?  What  insight,  except  that 
which  comes  from  the  devilment  of  the 
senses  ?  We  are  sharp  enough  there, — 
most  of  us, — instioctive  owls  and  bats. 


Thank  God,  when  I  find  an  e: 
I  do  know  one — two — three — ' 

"Are    you    going    home 
Shall  I  open  the  hall-door  fc 
Bess  asked,   pretending   to  1 
with  sleep. 

"Thank  you,  I  can  open 
doors.    Good-night, — my  buds 
zation." 

Bess  took  a  seat  upon  the  si 

"  After  all,  there^s  something 
in  him  even.  I  approve  of  no 
male  sex,  except  Mr.  James,  o 
he  is  bald,  and,  if  I  mistake  : 
teeth  are  missing." 

Having  my  own  ideas  to  f 
left  her  on  the  stairs,  with  lesf 
than  usual ;  sisters  even  must 
in  the  moods  which  make  the: 
prehensible.  I  was  lonely  thai 
disturbed  by  a  little  insight  i 
trayed  a  novel  sense  of  incap 
insecurity.  I  had  often  gon 
ward's  mother's,  to  listen  to  his 
why  should  I  have  been  so  : 
when  he  asked  me  to-night  ?  ' 
pelled  me  to  break  through  tl 
paper  wall  interposed  by  M 
between  me  and  Bess  and  Edi 
went  to  sleep  in  indignation,— 
to  turn  over  several  new  leaves 

Within  a  week  Carthage  w 
mouthed  at  the  incongruous 
of  Mr.  Dewey  and  Edward  E 
walked,  rode,  boated  every  < 
came  to  our  house  like  twins, 
remarkable  period  which  cnsi 
passed,  I  could  have  found  tl 
tives  to  describe  it ;  at  the  m« 
would  have  been  impossible; 
were  the  medium  of  certain  mor 
ical  preparations ;  a  mysterious 
was  going  on,  that  might  have  1 
ter  transacted  if  we  had  only  k 
But  there  was  no  violin-pla] 
music.  We  four  played  whi 
evening — a  game  I  hated,  and 
pid  at  usually;  but  at  prcsei 
thralled  me.  Mr.  Dewey  and 
with  curious  ceremony,  contini 
changed  partners,  Bess  and  mj 
we  as  curiously  accepted  the  ch 

In  this  fashion  two  weeks  pa» 
little  variation.    The  evenings  '• 
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taijily  the  same.    Our  former  pursuits 
^ere  80  neglected  that  both  our  parents 
rexnonstrated  against  the  fascination  of 
caxd-playing.    During  the  day  we  were 
normal ;  Bess  was  as  busy  as  a  bee,  and 
I  as  lazy  as  a  drone.    I  read,  she  work- 
ed ;  neither  of  us  ventured  on  specular 
tiou,  and  neither  of  us  chose  to  dream 
beyond  the  last  game  of  whist  for  the 
f.    We  also  made  preparation  for  the 
pic-iiic,  now  only  a  week  off.    As 
tor*  Mr.  Dewey's  day- visits,  or  his  invi- 
to Bess  and  me— for  walks,  rides, 
kils — ^they  were  at  an  end.    We  knew, 
Lth  Carthage,  that  Edward  Hall  was 
sole    companion.     It  was    at  my 
)'b  end  several  times  to  comment 
this    sudden    Damon  and  Pythias 
lir;  but  Bess,  as  if  she  divined  my 
Iii'fccntion,  was  smitten  with  a  desire  to 
elsewhere,  and  the  comments  were 
spoken. 
One   afternoon,  while   employed  in 
some  rosettes  of  violet-ribbon 
trim  a  whit«  muslin  with,  and  rather 
^**PPy  ^  *^o  pretty  occupation,  which 
X  csombined  with  tliat  of  looking  out  of 
^liQ  window  at  the  bees  in  the  clover, 
^nd  the  pale  butterflies,  so  sensuous  in 
^liQ  July  sun,  so  oblivious  of  night  and 
^©ath, — Bess  broke  into  my  chamber, 
black  hair  pushed,  like  a  cloud  torn 
the  wind,  from  her  forehead,  her  eyes 
firlittering,  her  aspect  wild,  crying : 
**  What  are  you  poking  at  ?    I  have 
staring  at  the  enormous  clouds  in 
north,  till  I  feci  as  if  I  had  been 
*icling  on  their  towering  edges  like  a 
'^^tch.    What  arc  you  going  to  do  with 
^Hose  violet  rosettes  ?  " 

X  pointed  to  the  dress,  spread  over  two 
chairs. 

**I  never  saw  you  wear  that  color. 
^Urry  'em  up ;  let  us  go  somewhere.    I 
^*U  tired  of  the  house ;  monotony,  mo- 
**otony,like  a  train  of  thumping  cars,  is 
*^tiQpant  here.     I'll  *  scotch '  the  game 
^f   whist  to-night,  if  I  cannot  *kill'  it. 
^  ftm  ready  to  go  and  see  any  body — 
^^e  minister,  Mary  Hurst, — any  body. 
'*  What  time  is  it  ?  " 
**  Oh,  tea-time ;    and  then  it  will  be 
^*^cl-time,  and  to-morrow  creeps  in, — 
^^Usoon." 


"  If  you  will  go  into  the  Linden  Road, 
after  tea,  I  will  go ;  after  that,  to  Mary 
Hurst's." 

^*'  Anywhere,  as  I  said ;  a  mild  deco- 
ration will  do,  I  suppose,  in  the  way  of 
dress.  If  you  are  to  be  the  light,  I'll 
try  the  dark." 

Tea  over,  we  left  the  house,  and 
reached  the  Linden  Road  as  the  rays  of 
sunset  pierced  between  the  tree-trunks, 
and  laid  its  level  spears  upon  the  green- 
sward. To  the  west,  a  field  or  two  in- 
tervening, the  bay  stretched — a  corru- 
gated golden  shield,  whoso  rounded 
side  rested  on  the  shore.  Back  of  the 
lindens,  on  the  other  side,  the  town 
rose. 

"  It  is  so  beautiful  here,  Bess." 

"  Don't  stop ;  if  you  do,  you'll  never 

go." 

**Just  a  few  minutes,  till  the  sun 
sets." 

"  It  has  set,  you  foolish  thing." 

IS^evertheless,  she  sat  down  on  the  rus- 
tic se-at  built  round  a  tree ;  and  there 
we  stayed  till  the  crimson  stain  faded 
from  the  sea ;  till  the  tree-tops  began  to 
darken ;  till  a  full-moon  floated  up  the 
sky ;  and  till  two  persons  sauntered  into 
the  road  in  search  of  us, — Mr.  Dewey 
and  Edward  Hall. 

"  No  Mary  Hurst  this  evening,"  mut- 
tered Bess ;  "  but  whatever  the  coming 
ceremony,  there  will  be  *no  cards.' 
Cathy,  there  is  not  room  for  the  party ; 
I  think  I'll  take  another  tree." 

"  Mrs.  James  was  sure  we  should  over- 
take you,"  said  Mr.  Dewey,  throwing 
himself  on  the  grass  before  Bess. 

"There  mav  be  romance  here,  but 
there  is  also  rheumatism.  Did  you  pur- 
sue us  with  the  Ace  of  Spades  ?  What's 
trumps  to-night  ? "  she  replied. 

Edward  looked  her  way  an  instant ; 
then  turned  his  back  to  them,  and  stood 
beside  me,  silent. 

"  Do  you  see  the  bay  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No ;  that  is  too  far ;  I  can  just  see 
that  you  are  wearing  a  perfect  color, — 
violet." 

''Violet  and  Violin  —  you  remem- 
ber ?  " 

"There,"  cried  Bess — "symptom  of 
musical  madness,  number  one.    Tte  «vx 
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tuma  Cathy's  head  I  We  have  been 
shut  up  so  long,  gentlemen,  owing  to 
the  duties  of  hospitality,  you  must  ex- 
cuse any  little  aberration." 

"  Bess,  you  are  mad,"  said  Mr.  Dewey ; 
"  hush ;  stop  sparring  for  a  little." 

"Violet  and  Violin,"  repeated  Ed- 
ward, in  a  whisper.  "  Miss  Cathy,  you 
are  truer  than  I  in  the  faith.  I  do  see 
the  bay  now — its  heavenly  calm." 

"  Not  quite  so ;  those  endless,  sound- 
less rollers  under  the  surface,  seem  to  be 
coming  to  us,  to  find  how  they  may  vi- 
brate." 

Mr.  Dewey  gave  his  six  feet  a  twist, 
which  brought  him  nearer  me. 

"  Bess,"  he  asked,  "  did  we  ever  fin- 
ish *  Counterparts '  ? " 

"  Never." 

"Did  you  try  to  be  silly  over  it, 
Dewey,"  asked  Edward,  half  turning 
his  head,  "  as  I  did,  when  I  thong];t  of 
representing  the  *  Induction '  ?  Crude  as 
it  is,  though,  I  was  cruder." 

"  Crudeness  is  the  lAtj  in  those  nov- 
els," Mr.  Dewey  answered,  "  and  rhap- 
sody is  their  folly.  They  tarnish  their 
sweetness  and  truth,  and  hide  their  pro- 
fundity— never  the  purity,  though ;  their 
aims  are  fair  and  delicious.  How  ab- 
surdly drawn  is  Dr.  Sarona  I  Backed  by 
great  medical  skill,  and  endowed  with 
magnetic  powers,  his  real  insight  of  the 
motives  and  feelings  of  those  he  is  most 
interested  in,  is  no  greater  than  a  child's. 
Ho  loves  a  woman,  who  loves  him ;  he 
is  ignorant  of  her  love.  I  hold  that 
when  Love  meets  between  two  souls,  it 
must  pass  from  one  to  the  other ; — such 
knowledge  should  be  as  mutual  as  in- 
evitable. That  understood,  what  prin- 
ciple may  not  be  sustained,  what  duty 
not  fulfilled  ?  To  one  informed — and 
we  who  live  are  informed — of  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  rights  and  neces- 
sities of  the  soul,  and  the  duties  outside, 
the  barriers  raised  against  themselves 
by  the  characters  in  *  Counterparts '  are 
strained,  morbid,  and  ridiculous." 

"  Reverend  and  dear  sir,"  said  Bess, 
"  come  here.  I  think  there  is  a  mush- 
room under  my  tree ;  pick  it  for  me." 

Edward  wiped  his  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  dropped  it  on  the  grass. 


"  Four  days  more,  Miss  Cathy,  and  I 
must  go." 

"  Well,  we  have  the  Violet  to-night, 
why  not  the  Violin  ?  You  are  strange 
about  that,"  I  replied. 

"  I  desire  to  play  to  you,  and  I  wish 
we  were  alone,"  he  answered,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  If  we  were  out  on  the  bay,  for  in- 
stance ? " 

The  bolts  of  Fate  are  impulses  only ; 
therefore  it  is  unimportant  to  that  deity 
whether  our  acts  are  wise  and  subtle, — 
accident  and  mischance  are  as  poweiiU 
to  rule  us.  Impulsively  Edward  and  I 
started  across  the  road,  passed  through 
the  lindens,  and  only  stopped  at  a  stone 
wall  which  bounded  a  field ;  he  sprang 
over  the  wall,  turned,  took  mj  hand, 
and  said, 

"  Will  you  go  out  with  me  in  Dewey^ 
boat — a  little  way — out  of  their  way  t " 

"  If  you  will  go  home  for  your  YioHxi, 
—yes." 

"  I  mean  that." 

I  waited  for  him  on  the  pier,  where 
the  boat  was  moored,  half  expecting  to 
see  Mr.  Dewey  and  Bess  looming  along 
the  shore  to  join  me ;  but  they  did  not 
come.  As  the  prow  of  the  boat  pointed 
seaward,  its  sail  hoisted,  no  thought 
of  accident  or  mistake  occurred  to  me; 
all  I  felt  was — a  coming  relief  for  the 
feelings  which  had  lately  beset  me,  and 
which  I  should  find  in  the  realm  of  the 
moonlit  sea,  and  under  the  dominion  of 
music. 

"  Arc  you  afraid  ? "  he  asked. 

"  No." 

"  Here  is  a  shawl  of  mother's.  Om 
you  steer  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  far  out  shall  we  sail  ? " 

"The  breeze  is  so  light  we  cannot 
get  out  any  distance.  Steer  for  the 
wake  of  the  moon ;  in  those  undulating 
lines  we  shall  bo  invisible." 

Softly  airs  came  round  us,  as  we  made 
our  way  towards  the  glittering  bed  of 
the  "  silvery  gods ;  "  the  keel  pushed 
through  the  silent  water,  now  and  then 
lifting  against  a  ripple  which  broke  on 
the  bows,  and  we  were  silent  in  the 
lovely  scene.    The  world  faded,  and  we 
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saw  only  sky  and  sea.  Our  progress 
was  ^to  smooth,  we  had  no  idea  how  fast 
we  "^^erc  going  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  t^ay;  when  we  got  within  the  belt 
of  nci.oonlight,  we  were  lost. 

*'  Qive  me  the  rudder,  Edward ;  let 
out   "tlie  sail  more, — and  play." 

TTlais  was  done.  I  put  the  shawl  un- 
der xny  head,  and  my  hand  on  the  rud- 
der, casting  my  eyes  up  to  the  stars. 
Ed^^ard  sat  below  me.  lie  drew  the 
bomr  Qcross  the  strings — one  shiver,  and 
he  stopped,  to  say,  with  a  heartfelt  ac- 
cent;, 

"  "STes,  you  must  understand  me.  If  I 
do  xLot  express  what  I  feel,  my  stam- 
mcrxTig  tongue  must  speak.  I  am  grate- 
ftil  now." 

Siich  a  new  surprise  struck  through 
me,  "tliat  I  inadvertently  tilted  the  md- 
<3fir  9     the  boat  yawed. 

le  wind  is  rising,"  I  cried, 
is  not.    I  can  tie  the  rudder,  and 
your-  attention  will  not  be  distracted." 

I     save  way.    Presently  he  began  a 

^^*i"tiiful  theme, — I  thought  so  the  next 

"^®    ~X  heard  it, — I  was  in  such  a  tumult 

BOW    X  could  only  hear  confused  sounds, 

that      mingled  with  the  motion  of  the 

"^^^    «»nd  made  me  dizzy. 

^^     dropped  the  violin  back  into  its 
case« 


u 


is  not  now  in  music.  What  moves 
you,     ^athy  ?    Am  I,  or  you,  hurting  its 

soul      -^    If 

-^ — feel — the — ^loveliness  —  of  —  the 
e  so,"  I  gasped ;  "  I  fear  it  is  time 
to  put  about ;  indeed,  I  know  it 


for 
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ot  yet ;  do  not  compel  me  to  throw 
this  hour,  as  I  have  been  compelled 
row  away  so  many  in  the  past 
^o^t^lL" 

^  -STew  indescribably  cross,  and  would 

^^^      Onswer  him.     He  waited  a  little, 

'^^^      I  saw  him  rise ;   tlie  distance  be- 

twcf^^  us  was  but  a  step,  but  before  he 

"^^cd   me    I  made  a  discovery.      I 

^^■^^d  that  Mr.  Dewey  was  in  his  place  1 

I  al^^^  jjjj^  ^jjjjQ  ^Q  jjg  sensible  of  the  fact 

that;   X  was  a  fool. 

^^ward    appeared    to  take   np  the 
^^^^^^  of  that  fact ;  he  began : 

^Vhat  a  fool  I  am  to  remain  a  day  in 


Carthage— to  be  near  the  sweet  foun- 
tain, with  a  gaping  mouth  no  drop  of  it 
will  reach.  One  indulgence  I  will  have ; 
a  man  may  declare  his  sentiments,  I 
suppose,  vain  as  they  may  be.  Be  kind, 
Cathy ;  till  very  lately  I  have  supposed 
you  too  cold,  too  angelic,  to  sympathize 
with  me,  even  if  you  knew — and  you  do 
know." 

"  I  am  stupid,  and  know  nothing." 

"  For  years,  my  dear—" 

The  keel  grated  on  a  gravelly  bottom. 
We  had  gone  ashore,  full  sail  on,  and 
rudder  tied,  on  the  lower  point  of  Sedge 
Island,  nine  miles  from  the  pier  we  had 
left  at  Carthage  I 

Though  I  would  have  paid  a  high 
price  for  an  ordinary  interruption,  this 
one  made  me  cry  with  horror  and  vexa- 
tion. Edward  stamped  his  feet,  and 
swore,  and  picked  up  the  oars. 

"  ril  jump  overboard,  and  shove  her 
off;  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  cry  I " 

"  You  must  not,  you  will  be  drowned." 

And  I  held  him  fast. 

*'  The  tide  will  float  us  off  again." 

"  Can  you  see  the  time  in  this  light  ?  " 

It  was  ten  o'clock,  he  discovered,  after 
much  peering,  and  it  would  be  flood- 
tide  somewhere  about  midnight ! 

**  The  wind  is  rising." 

"  I  said  so." 

**  You  are  angry.  What  shall  I  say  ? 
If  it  Avere  as  I  wish,  neither  of  us  would 
have  any  thing  to  regret ;  a  brother  is  a 
protector." 

"  Brother ! " 

I  was  selfish  enough  to  feel  a  pang  of 
relief,  but  saw  that  I  must  sink  lower 
in  my  own  estimation  ;  I  must  be  whol- 
ly devoid  of  penetration.  "Go  on, 
Edward;  we  have  plenty  of  time  for 
the  most  elaborate  discourse." 

"  Have  you  never  guessed  my  love  for 
Bess,  which  began  when  she  was  twelve 
years  old  ?  And  I  have  been  growing 
more  and  more  afraid  of  her  ever  since. 
I  am  perfectly  miserable." 

*'  How  could  I  guess  it  ?  I  never 
guessed  at  love  in  my  life — except  that 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  Bess  and  Mr. 
—  well,  go  on." 

"  You  and  I  were  such  good  friends, 
on  such  frank  terms,  that  I  y\!cv^\^^^ 
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over  and  over  again  that  you  would 
consent  to  my  being  her  lover,  and  her 
liusband,  too,  if  I  turned  out  to  be  as 
successful  in  my  art  as  you  predicted. 
You  were  so  grave,  so  staid,  so  much 
older  than  Bess,  that  I  depended  upon 
you ;  but  it  is  all  over." 

"  I  am  much  older  than  Bess — the 
whole  of  eighteen  months." 

My  anger  melted  all  away ;  I  was 
sorry  for  him,  and  sorrier  for  myself; 
his  happiness,  and  my  happiness,  were 
to  bo  taken  by  those  dearest  to  us.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  say ;  there  was 
nothing  positive  to  explain,  nothing  to 
announce. 

Edward  took  up  the  violin,  and  played 
till  I  cried  again  tears  of  pity  for  both 
of  us.  I  covered  my  face  with  the 
shawl,  and  pretended  sleep.  The  moon- 
lit, trembling  waste,  filled  with  music, 
was  the  picture  of  that  paradise  where 
unfulfilled  Iotc  exists,  forever  melan- 
choly, forever  beautiful. 

There  was  a  slight  heave  beneath  us. 

"  Edward !  the  boat  rises ;  an  oar — 
we  can  shove  her  out,  and  so  get  back, 
and  Carthage  will  never  know  this  ad- 
venture." 

"  Carthage !  I  never  thought  of  the 
gossips ;  do  you  really  care  ?  How 
sorry  I  am.     Bay  that  the  violin — " 

*'  A  new  feet  in  instrumentation, — its 
stop." 

Then  we  laughed  nervously ;  but  we 
felt  a  relief  in  knowing  that  neither  was 
in  love  with  the  other.  I  never  liked 
him  so  well ! 

We  got  into  deep  water,  but  the  wind 
was  ahead,  and  we  were  a  long  time 
beating  back.  Edward  spoke  but  once 
on  the  way. 

"  Inconceivable  as  it  may  seem,  I  had 
a  slight  hope ;  that  drove  me  wild,  I 
suppose.  I  must  have  had  a  clue,  a 
caprice  only — a  playful  cruelty  on  her 
part ;  but  her  eyes,  and  her  manner, — 
oh,  Cathy,  please  forget  it." 

*^  Let  us  get  home,  and  ever  afterwards 
behave  like  rational  beings,  with  logical 
minds,  and  no  heart,  Edward." 

It  was  daylight  when  we  fastened  the 
boat  at  the  pier,  though  Carthage  was 
not  astir ;  but  on  the  cap-log^  like  mon- 


ument of  knight  and  lady,  stood  Mr. 
Dewey  and  Bess  I  He  was  irate  and 
dignified^  she  sorrowful  and  pale ;  both 
were  under  the  spell  of  silence.  They 
would  not  speak  to  us,  but  accompanied 
us,  under  the  conviction  that  they  were 
moral  policemen,  ready  to  punish  us 
with  the  law,  and  prepared  to  prevent 
others  from  doing  so.  Edward,  hurt, 
meekly  turned  into  a  side-street,  and 
Mr.  Dewey,  arriving  at  our  door,  swung 
surlily  round,  with  a  side-look,  which  I 
returned  with  an  animated  smile. 

Completely  fatigued,  I  went  to  bod 
immediately.  Before  noon  that  day 
there  was  a  report  through  Carthago 
that  Catherine  James  had  passed  the 
night  with  Edward  Hall  in  an  open 
boat,  on  the  open  bay.  Bess  brought 
me  the  report,  which  was  left  at  our 
back-door ;  there  were  two  hectic  spots 
on  her  chocks,  and  she  clenched  her 
hands  as  she  told  me. 

*'The  degraded,  mean  souls,^  ahe 
said,  "  to  dare  to  hiss  and  spit  their  tcd- 
om  so ;  the  idea  of  a  dream  of  insult  to 
the  honor  of  Edward  Hall ! " 

I  grew  very  curious  all  at  once,  and 
sat  up  in  the  bed. 

^^Just  think,  Bess,  what  you  hare 
cost  me.  Thanks  though  for  the  same ; 
I  am  wiser  than  I  was  at  sunset.  How 
soon  the  heart  may  be  educated  ! " 

*'I  suppose  BO,"  she  replied,  biting 
her  lips.  '^  Well,  are  you  and  Edward 
engaged  ?  I  hope  so ;  the  preliminaiiea 
have  lasted  long  enough." 

A  clear  light  came  in  upon  me— the 
light  of  truth  ;  she  had  not  only  oome 
up  out  of  the  sea,  but  out  of  the  deep 
well  in  the  heart  of  my  dear  Bess.  I 
lay  back  on  my  pillow  with  an  assump- 
tion of  satisfaction,  and  I  saw  a  pain  go 
through  her  eyes  like  a  dagger;  but 
they  gazed  at  me  without  a  wink. 

^^  Just  think,  Bess,  he  carried  me  off 
in  a  boat — stole  it  at  that ;  ran  ashore 
with  me  on  Sedge  Island;  has  ^tcd 
roe  a  dreadful  cold,  and  blighted  my 
character,  all  for  the  sake  of  telling  me 
that  he  has  been  in  love  with  you,  Bess 
James,  since  you  were  twelve  years  old  I 
I  never  experienced  such  selfishness  in 
all  my  life." 
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She  turned  bo  pale,  her  eyes  so  stony, 
that  I  was  scared,  and  shook  her. 

"  But  my  cold  is  well,  and  my  charac- 
ter recovering,  Bess.  Now  Mr.  Dewey 
most  leave  town." 

She  could  not  speak  yet,  but  sunk 
upon    the  bed,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
the  tears  women  love  to  shed. 
"  Poor  Mr,  Dewey  I "  I  repeated. 
"  Fiddlestick !  "  she  screamed. 
"  TT^  Edward's  fiddlestick." 
Slie  fell  on  my  neck,  and  kissed  me  a 
dozen,  times. 

"  I  was  so  mad  with  you,  Cathy,  I 
woul<3n't  bring  you  any  breakfast.  I 
kne^v  you  would  like  some  coffee,  so  I 
told  "fhe  cook  to  make  tea  for  you.  As 
for  BIx.  Dewey,  he  cares  nothing  for  me ; 
I  al-^ays  thought  Edward  looked  into 
Jus  fti  tore  with  you  there." 

""STcs,  you  thought,  and  I  thought, 
•ttd  ^i^e  all  thought,  and  it  comes  to 
nau^"fcfct.    Coffee,  coffee  !  " 

I  sent  her  away ;  if  peace  was  restored 
to  h^i-  mind,  it  had  not  come  to  mine. 
I  det:ermined  to  be  perfectly  rested,  to 
Kma.i:xi  in  bed  till  the  next  day ;  certain 
preset i2C(*s^  if  not  spectres,  could  thus  be 
*^ept    ^itbay. 

**^^ow  you  will  get  up,"  said  Bess, 
**^^^       I  had  taken  the  breakfast   she 
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me. 
am  so  miserable  yet." 
'Ccollect  this  evening,  my  dear — 
«**«•      We'll  keep  up  the  game.    To- 
morr-ow  comes  the  Vale  pic-nic ;   after 

^^-^ oh,  dear." 

^  !^€rsisted  in  my  regimen,  and  my 
motlxQr  was  compelled  to  come  to  my 
"^*i^e  to  administer  the  scolding  she 
"^  ^xx  store  concerning  my  imprudent 
^^  <i«rcless  behavior.  My  father  came 
*^  "^fith  his  cigar  and  mild  remon- 
Btran^^^  making  a  very  pleasant  visit 

^*^«  evening  arrived.    Bess  was  pcr- 

petn^Uy  going  between  my  room  and 

^^  X^arlor;  eight,  nine  o'clock  passed, 

^^  *io  whist-players  made  their  appear- 

^^^*      Bess  ceased  her  visits  to  my 

^^^^>  and  I  fell  asleep,  to  wake  up,  at 

wm^  late  hour,  in  the  dark.    Aggrieved 

that  nobody  had  brought  me  a  lamp,  I 

got  Up  to  look  into  the  hall  for  a  light. 


It  was  dark  there;  the  window  that 
overlooked  the  garden  was  open,  for  I 
felt  the  air  blowing  in,  and  the  air 
brought  not  only  the  odor  of  the  lilies, 
but  the  sound  of  murmured  words.  I 
crept  along,  put  out  my  head,  and  dis- 
cerned, walking  up  and  down  betw^een 
our  veranda  and  Mrs.  Hall's  wicket- 
gate,  Edward  and  Bess.  Though  the 
trees  veiled  the  moon,  I  knew  it  was 
the  old  story ;  his  arm  was  round  her, 
hers  round  him ;  their  heads  were  even. 
I  travelled  back  to  bed,  without  a  lamp, 
and  pondered  on  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment Bess  had  revealed.  I  supposed 
that  she  loved  money,  position, — ^that 
she  was  entirely  devoid  of  sentiment, — 
and  was  crystallizing,  as  fast  as  the  years 
would  let  her,  into  a  woman  of  the 
world ;  and  now,  at  this  moment,  she 
was  promenading  in  our  garden  with 
her  arm  round  the  neck  of  a  poor  violin- 
player,  and,  I  doubted  not,  supremely 
happy. 

The  world  must  be  faced,  gossips  and 
all.  The  next  morning  I  was  at  the 
breakfast-table ;  the  talk  was  of  the  Vale 
pic-nic.  How  were  we  going?  my 
mother  asked.  Bess  made  a  demonstra- 
tion of  passing  a  dish  nobody  wanted, 
and  said,  there  was  a  press  for  double 
carriages. 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? "  my 
father  inquired.  "I'll  drive  your 
mother  and  you  two  down  in  our  car- 
riage." 

"  For  a  wonder,"  began  Bess,  redden- 
ing very  much,  "  Edward  Hall,  saying 
he  could  only  find  a  single  livery-chaise 
not  let,  asked  if  I  would  go  with  him ; 
not  exactly  liking  to  reftise  the  creature, 
I  said  I  would." 

Sly,  cunning  Bessl  how  she  peeped 
at  me  with  half-shut  eyes.  Naturally  I 
was  suddenly  smitten  with  jealousy, 
spite,  and  vague  disappointment,  and 
I  promptly  declared  that  I  was  not  well 
enough  to  go.  I  should  stay  at  home. 
I  was  sorry  as  soon  as  I  said  so,  for  I 
wanted  particularly  to  see  those  ancient 
ladies,  always  to  be  met  with  in  good 
society, — Mesdames  Scandal  and  Rumor. 

I  was  wofully  punished  by  being  left 
to  my  own  way.    At  two  o'^cYo^Y.  tk^ 
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father  and  mother  and  the  servants 
drove  off  for  the  Vale.  At  three,  Ed- 
ward and  Bess  started.  I  was  left ;  not 
a  soul  besides  was  in  the  premises.  I 
shut  the  doors,  opened  the  windows,  and 
walked  over  the  house.  I  also  went 
into  the  garden,  looked  over  Mrs.  HalVs 
fence — ^lier  house  was  empty,  too, — gath- 
ered a  heap  of  flowers,  and  reentered 
the  house  to  make  myself  busy  in  ar- 
ranging them.  The  parlor  I  put  in  or- 
der, and  then  betook  myself  to  my 
favorite  sofa  to  contemplate  the  effect, 
or  any  thing  which  came  into  my  mind. 
It  was  past  four  now ;  the  pic-uic  must 
be  at  its  pleasantest, — every  body  was 
there,  of  course  1 

No  door  opened  that  I  heard,  but  a 
faint  sound  like  that  of  the  stairs  or 
floor  creaking  under  a  footstep  startled 
me.  It  was  a  footstep  approaching — 
Mr.  Dewey^s.  lie  came  to  the  sofa 
swiftly,  and  retreated. 

"Is  *  t'other  dear  charmer  away?'" 
he  asked. 

I  nodded,  for  I  was  feeling  just  then  as 
if  his  footsteps  had  gone  over  my  heart. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  ?  " 

He  took  his  hat  off,  and  hi^  gloves, 
went  round  the  room  squarely,  and  then 
took  his  place  by  me. 

"  I  chose  to  stay  at  home,  IVIr.  Dewey." 

"Didn't  think  you  could  make  a 
choice." 

"  I  was  just  thinking  how  well  soli- 
tude and  I  became  each  other." 

"  Ah,  how  sharp.    You  arc  pale." 

"  May  I  not  be  allowed  paleness  ? " 

"  Never  trom  the  same  cause." 

He  rushed  at  the  table,  pulled  a  flow- 
er from  a  vase,  and  came  back. 

"  Can  I  have  this  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Put  it  in  my  button-bole,  will  you  ?  " 

Attempting  to  do  so  with  weak 
fingers,  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his,  and  he 
kissed  me.    I  lost  my  paleness. 

"  Cathy,  do  you  know  your  own  mind 
now  ? " 

He  was  cruel,  and  I  was  hurt. 

"  Never  mind  the  flower.  Come  here, 
Cathy,  ril  wear  you,  my  darling; 
please,  never  fade." 

"  Fade  I     Oh,  no,  not  here.-' 


He  laughed  joyously. 

"I  was  right,  Cathy,  always,  but 
knew  it  bettor  for  you  to  learn  this — 
from  yourself.  Now  I'U  take  up  the 
task  of  teaching  you." 

"  Did  you  expect  I  should  ever  come 
as  bright  as  other  people  ? " 

"  Just  as  bright  as  Edward  Hall ;  ho 
is  like  gold  now,  with  his  true  polish 
on.  Confound  that  pic-nic;  we  must 
go  up  there  together^  you  know.  Ta- 
bleau, our  contribution." 

"  Not  so  soon." 

"It  is  heavenly  here — are  yoa  hap- 
py?" 

"  Happy  enough  to  die." 

"  What,  when  we  just  have  learned 
what  it  is  to  be  immortal  ? " 

"  Come,  then ;  if  the  diamond  must  be 
breathed  on,  let  us  go  to  the  Vale." 

"  8top ;  what  have  you  on  ?  I  do  BOt 
like  *  violet '  for  you  any  more — that  it 
for  Bess." 

"  Do  you  know—" 

"All.  Edward  was  in  my  room  al 
sunrise  this  morning ;  he  is  a  lovely  nm- 
pleton,— just  the  man  for  Bess,  Tiotin 
and  all." 

We  drove  rapidly  to  the  Vale.  It 
was  the  moment  to  arrive,  for  the  peo- 
ple were  all  at  the  half-moon  table.  A 
crisis  was  divined,  I  am  sure,  fvna  the 
expressions  I  caught  as  I  passed.  There 
was  that  in  Mr.  Dewey's  mien  which 
absolutely  told  of  his  possession  of  me; 
Bess  and  Edward  were  near  each  other 
inside  the  table;  she  looked  pensivcL 
I  knew  she  was  thinking  of  me.  Her 
face  grew  glorious  wheu  she  saw  na 
arm  in  arm,  and  a  mild  wonder  ex- 
pressed itself  in  Edward's  countenanoft 
Mr.  Dewey  tossed  his  l^at  off,  and  faced 
them,  speaking  quickly  and  proudly : 

"It  stands  just  this  way,  and  we 
thought  it  all  stood  another  way.  80 
much  for  human  acuteness." 

"  So  much  for  immense  conceit,"  said 
Bess. 

"  Is  it  all  right  everywhere  ?  "  asked 
Edward.  "  I  think  I  feci  a  little  licttcr, 
if  that  is  possible." 

"Even  with  Carthage,  all  right,," 
added  Mr.  Dewey.  "Ixit  us  go  and 
ask  papa's  and  mamma's  blessing.^* 
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Pebhaps  there  is  no  better  example 
of  the  power  which  a  statesman  may 
derive  from  a  deep  susceptibility  to  the 
Tnuits  and  feelings  of  a  community  than 
the  career  of  that  remarkable  orator, 
schohu*,  and  party-leader,  the  new 
Prime>Minister  of  England.  Few  ca- 
reen have  been  more  Aill  of  intellectual 
change,  of  seeming  intellectual  yacilla- 
tion.  Few  men  have  departed,  within 
80  oomparatiyely  short  a  time,  so  very 
inddy  from  the  principles  with  whicli 
they  entered  the  political  arena.  Few 
nen  have  lived,  whose  sympathy  with 
the  mass  of  their  countrymen  has  been 
BO  electric,  and  who  have  so  readily 
obeyed  that  subtle  summons  to  become 
other  than  that  which  they  were  before. 
Gladstone,  at  the  ago  of  ilfby-ninc,  be- 
omw  the  virtual  Governor  of  the  Brit- 
iih  Empire,  so  chosen  by  the  suffrap^ 
of  an  electoral  body  which  has  recently 
^>«»me  almost  democratic  in  its  com- 
P^tion.  He  assumes  office  as  the 
champion  of  English  nidicalism,  pledged 
to  revolutionary  measures,  and  bound 
to  ettconrage  the  craving  for  rapid  prog- 
w*  vMch  has,  in  the  English  public 
mind,  so  wonderfully  superseded  the  old 
^nad  of  change,  the  old  clinging  to 
tbingB  dust-covered  and  venerable.  He 
^  in  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  event- 
^  public  life,  completely — to  use  a  vul- 
S*nam— "swung  around  the  circle." 
H*  luw,  in  his  own  proper  i)erson,  illus- 
t^ated  every  x)hase  of  modern  English 
politics.  He  has  been  the  highest  of 
^^  Tories, — ^then  a  liigh  Tory  with  a 
^"igle  flaw, — then  a  dubious  and  waver- 
y^g  Tory, — then  a  hesitating,  oscillat- 
^  half-way-betwcen, — then  a  moder- 
ate Liberal,  cautiously  feeling  his  way, 
*^  now  and  then  starting  back,— then, 
P^cd  on  by  the  popular  tide,  a  liberal 
liberal  with  here  and  there  a  scruple, 
^^  quite  as  often  an  eccentric  plunge 
forward, — and  now  behold  him  bloom- 
^S  forth,  radical  Liberal,   still  with 


scruples,  still  a  trifle  back-hanging,  yet 
seated  side  by  side  on  the  Trcasur}*- 
bench  with  "  his  right  honorable 
friend,"  John  Bright,  the  great  Thor  of 
English  democRicy  I  This  man,  who 
now  rides  fUll  tilt  at  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment, to  the  unutterable  indignation  of 
the  country  parson, — who  intends  to  set 
up  free  schools  to  put  aghast  the  coun- 
try squires,— who  is  tiding  straight  to- 
ward the  ballot  (so  torrible  and  villain- 
ous to  the  squirarchic-al  mind — as  being 
American), — who  will  not  even  pledge 
himself  to  sustain  the  great  English 
hierarchy  itself,  and  at  whose  ascend- 
ancy their  lordships  of  the  Upper  House 
may,  with  possible  reason,  grow  fidget- 
ty  and  mutter  among  themselves, — out 
of  what  thick  mists  of  leaden  Tory  at- 
mosphere, what  thick-bedded  sloughs, 
holding  fast  the  feet  and  excessively 
conservative,  has  he  emerged  ! 

Let  us  recede  somewhat  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century,  and  see.  Enters,  in 
the  memorable  year  of  our  Lord  1832 — 
memorable  as  the  year  of  the  fii-st  great 
Reform — into  the  Parliament-House  at 
"Westminster,  a  fine-looking,  confident 
young  man — his  first  appearance  on  that 
stage  which  was  henceforth  to  be  the 
stage  of  his  eventful  life.  Although  he 
is  but  twenty-three,  we  discover  no  hes- 
itation in  his  manner,  no  timidity,  no 
awe  of  the  august,  gray-haired  brother 
members  who  are  thickly  ranged  on  the 
benches  al>out  him.  He  takes  his  place 
with  as  calm  a  complacency  as  if  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  his  famil- 
iar studv :  and  receives  the  marked  at- 
tention  of  some  of  the  first  men  in  the 
House,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  less  self-conceit  than  self- 
confidence.  He  has  but  recently  grad- 
uated from  the  grand  old  University 
of  Oxford— beloved  mother  of  so  many 
brilliant  minds;  while  there,  at  aris- 
tocratic Christ  Church,  he  has  achieved 
a  succession  of  dazzling  se\xo\;x%Vvi  Vtv 
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umphs — baa  carried  off  prizes  with  mar- 
vellous case,  all  that  came  in  his  way — 
facile  princepB  among  his  classmates. 
Mother  Oxford  might  well  be  proud  of 
her  younger-bom,  if  only  because  his 
mind  so  splendidly  developed  under 
her  fostering  care,  and  that  he  gave  so 
fine  a  promise  of  doing  her  reverent  and 
grateful  honor  in  the  world  beyond  her 
cloisters.  But  she  had  other  reasons 
which  swelled  yet  more  her  maternal 
pride.  He  was  not  only  her  most  bril- 
liant and  successful  son;  he  was  her 
most  devoted  and  affectionate  disciple. 
He  imbibed  not  only  her  learning  and 
culture,  her  scholastic  taste  and  fine 
mental  discipline,  but  also  her  political 
and  religious  prejudices.  From  the 
great  heart  of  the  Church  and  State, 
Oxford,  Qladstone  caught  its  magnetic 
influence,  and  was  inspired  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  *'  Altar  and  the  Throne." 
This  meant  fighting  for  the  old  feudal 
condition  of  things  with  all  the  ardor 
of  youtli  and  all  the  energy  of  blind  sin- 
cerity. It  meant  conscientious  proscrip- 
tion of  Catholics  and  Jews  and  Dissent- 
ers, Cv>nscientious  oppression  by  the 
squirarchy,  and  a  perfectly  pious  denial 
of  electoral  rights  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Add  to  this,  yoathfhlly  aixlent 
and  energetically  sincere  devotion  to  a 
religious  idea,  a  warm  and  impulsive 
heart,  a  pr^posaessing  peison  with  dark, 
fier^-  f<'atures  and  flailing  black  eyv«, 
an  addn?$s  AiU  of  dignity,  a  speech 
tluont,  and  an  eloquence  alnmdy  mature, 
graceful,  torrent-like,— eiunicst  a*  life, 
as  nmndly  finished  off  as  if  he  had  spent 
his  youth  at  the  feet  of  Ciceivv — and 
vou  will  see  whv,  whea  our  wlf-^oafi- 
dent  vounc  man  took  his  seat  in  the 
lUHuto  of  Commons,  no  statesman  wa5 
t^x>  grvtit  to  conn  hi»  aid.  GU\i$^>ne 
thus  stAftixl  as  the  foienDKVt  of  the 
TOQns:;er  champk^n^  of  w\>rid-^idryir.sir 
IVKTim  azixi  of  the  EstaMishoii  Church. 
Tbeie  was  »o  loec  delav,  wi:h  hizi.  co 
|>aiiiAsllT  mjE-jeii^c.  a*  Ciiarks  Jasx*  Fox 
IwKi,  over  a  ivxa:h  ar.i  jias:^  i  ro^i  oa 
U»  wav  u>  fM«n5io  farie.  He  wMtae^ 
fKHU  the  oaiT  irixc.rh  <'f  ar.  Oxfcffvl 
^k^^i^.^u»lOix   to   ooe    h^ri'T    rvr.' 


speech  was  applauded,  mi 
lington  himself  a  friend, 
about  in  .the  lordly  salooi 
minster,  and  made  Mother  < 
ly  lose  her  gravity  with 
very  striking  contrast  this  t 
mentary  debut  of  his  life-1 
year  or  two  afterward ;  whei 
raeli,  fi^sh  from  fashionable 
ing,  was  thundered  down  I 
House,  who  nearly  killed  th< 
bling  son  of  a  Jew  by  laugl 
and  refusing  to  hear  bis  stu: 
itudes.  Gladstone's  first 
the  smoothest  of  Universit} 
subtlest  of  University  sophis 
forward,  the  statesman  of  1 
was  a  marked  man;  mini 
his  name  down  in  their  m 
self-reminder,  bishops  consv 
the  state  of  the  Church,  an< 
gan  to  think  that  there  wai 
not  to  be  sneered  at  in  " 
blood  '^  after  all. 

Gladstone  was  the  son 
mercial  baronet,  a  great  LiT 
ufacturer,  and  only  the  fot 
£unily ;  it  was  his  own  geE 
thusiasm,  and  the<e  alosie;  n 
eti  deference  and  ct>«rtihi] 
proudest  men  of  thtf  prove 
which  the  reigi»  o^  lihe 
have  produced.  To  one  ma 
in  this  group,  Glatlitone^a 
relations  had  an  attraction 
man  not  only  did  more  tha 
to  give  the  young  Oxonian  i 
mensurate  with  his  genius, 
alfter,  led  him  out  of  the  To: 
set  him  an  example  of  i 
thought  and  action  which  l 
bettered  with  a  will.  Sir  B 
himself  the  descendant  of 
was,  when  Gladstone  ente 
nwBt,  the  virtual  chief  of  t 
aad-State  party.  Wellingtoi 
be:  he  had  been  so  wolhlly  c 
o3  Iriih  Emancipation,  and  i 
«ubbom  5tuC  that  he  veiy 
ciccTatevi  an  insorrection,  an 
<:^i  of  Toryism  forever.  Pee 
jiiCiici:  and  enlightened ;  a 
xurriT  variiie:  saw  more  dc 
irt^i-.i  =a«e  dioimspectly — a 
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Tories  were  faiu  to  give  him  the  place 
of  the  Waterloo  hero,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  their  hearts  were  not  wholly 
with  him.  Peel  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
diflScult  work  of  rebuilding  the  Tory 
party, — a  task  difficult,  indeed ;  for  the 
Whigs  had  just  come  into  power  with 
several  hundred  majority,  and  had  just 
carried  the  Reform-Bill,  and  forced  it 
alike  on  King  and  Commons, — when 
Gladstone  made  his  first  parliamentary 
essay.  **  Fresh  blood "  was  wliat  he 
craved  above  all  things  else ;  it  was 
qmte  time  that  superannuated,  tearful 
Bldons,  irascible  Westmorolands,  stout 
old  bollish  Wellingtons,  should  cease  to 
!»  the  Tory  bone  and  muscle.  The 
young  devotee  of  Church-aud-8tate  was 
therefore  most  welcome  to  him ;  Sir 
Bobert  called  him  to  his  aid,  encour- 
aged him  to  look  for  sijcedy  high  for- 
tune, and  enrolled  him  amon^  the  props 
of  a  possible  future  Cabinet. 

In  the  game  of  politics,  as  it  was  then 
being  played  in  England,  it  is  notable 
to  observe  what  position  the  great  men 
of  the  later  political  generation  occu- 
pfed.    Gladstone,  as  we  have  seen,  saw 
Kgh-amWry  Tory  of  the  dustiest  epis- 
copal sort ;    where,  meanwhile,    were 
tke  other  statesmen  who  afterward  con- 
tested with  him   in  the  great  parlia- 
mentary   debates?      One    young    man 
^cre  was,  of  most  beautifully  tine-cut 
"JStocratic  features,  about  to  be  crowned 
hy  a  famous  poet  "  the  Rupert  of  de- 
*te,''  and  who,  a  little  over  thirty,  was 
playing  already  a  high  and  active  part 
^'Poa  the  scene.     He  is  an  ardent  re- 
«>nner ;  has  had  no  inferior  hand  in  the 
°*oiing  and  passing  of  the  new  Bill 
•Dolishing  some  rotten  boroughs,  and 
transferring  the  power  to  the  middle 
classes;"    is  in  particular  excessively 
Wtter  against  those  stupid  Tories,  those 
old   men  of  the    sea,"   who    would 
^^'angle  Englaad's   progress;    and  his 
^e  is  Stanley.    Mr.  Stanley,  the  fierce 
I'jhcral,    becoiics    Lord    Stanley,    the 
iJberal-Conflervative,  and  finally  crys- 
tallizes into  tUe  Earl  of  Der])y,  head  and 
front  of  the  Iftcr  Tories,  Prime-Minister 
thnce  of  the  cxtreniest  Conservatives; 
*»d  is  now,   in  18C9,  the  Nestor  and 


Patriarch,  the  guide,  philosoi)her,  and 
friend  of  the  very  party  he  used  former- 
ly so  eloquently  to  hate;  while  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  where  we  see  him,  hol>- 
nobbing  with  the  archprophet  of  Angli- 
can democracy  I  Disraeli,  too ;  what 
startling,  revolutionary,  destructive, 
ultra-democratic  paragraphs  may  we 
not  find  in  his  "Vivian  Grey,"  "Co- 
ning3l>y,"  and  "Tancred;"  how  wild 
his  early  speeches ;  how  he  thirsted  for 
an  English  republic,  and  possibly  no 
more  tlirones  and  lords  I  Yet  the  grave, 
elegant,  sarcastic  gentleman  who,  last 
Fall,  BO  grandly  gave  up  office,  and 
passed  from  power  with  so  lofty  a  bow, 
— the  successor  of  Derby  himself  as  the 
active  Tory  generalissimo,  is  this  samo 
Radical  youth  grown  a  little  older,  a 
little  broader  about  the  waist !  So  it 
is,  that  while  Gladstone  has  swung 
around  the  circle  to  the  point  whence 
Derby  and  Disraeli  set  out,  these  latter 
have  been  swinging  the  other  way,  and 
are  where  their  rival  was  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centiuy  ago. 

Gladstone  had  entered  Parliament  as 
the  member  for  one  of  the  five  remain- 
ing "'  rotten  boroughs  "  which  the  Whig 
Reform  had  in  its  mercy  spared ;  and 
as  tiie  nominee  of  a  certain  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  held  tliis  said  borough 
(of  Newark)  in  his  breeches'  pocket. 
Peel  was  leading  gallantly  the  puniest 
of  minorities,  with  plenty  of  backbone 
in  it ;  and  for  two  years  thereatlter  kept 
struggling,  finding  in  Gladstone  a  most 
serviceable  subaltern,  but  with  little 
prospect  of  bettering  his  and  their  con- 
dition. At  the  very  end  of  1834,  how- 
ever, light  once  more  fell  upon  the 
Tories;  rather  through  the  too  great 
strength  of  the  Whigs  than  for  Any  other 
reason, — for  they  bickered  among  them- 
selves, fell  out,  and  threatened  mutual 
ruin  to  each  other.  Peel,  basking  at 
that  particular  moment  in  the  soft,  tran- 
quillizing sunlight  of  Southern  Europe, 
received  a  summons  to  return  to  foggy 
England,  and  toil  for  a  little  in  that 
fierce  light  which  is  said  to  beat  upon 
a  throne,  and  thence  warms  the  minis- 
ters, nis  tenure  of  i)ower  was  pleasant, 
but  brief;  ho  went  in  in  Dcccmboi,  wv.^ 
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out  again  the  next  Sununer,  but  he 
at  least  had  an  opportunity  to  mani- 
fest his  appreciation  of  Gladstone,  for 
during  this  brief,  pleasant  season  he 
appointed  him  successively  Junior  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  Gladstone  was  but  twen- 
ty-five when  he  fulfilled,  with  an  ability 
which  drew  more  than  one  compliment 
from  his  adversaries,  the  duties  of  these 
important  posts.  Restored,  with  his 
chief,  to  the  chilly  and  discouraging 
shade  of  the  Opposition  benches,  Glad- 
stone continued  to  make  effective  at- 
tacks against  the  Whigs,  and  to  battle 
with  such  intellects  as  O'Connell,  Rus- 
sell, Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
There  were  six  years  of  this  bitter  strug- 
gling, of  hope  deferred  and  often  dis- 
appointed. Finally,  the  country,  fond, 
collectively  as  well  as  individually,  of 
change,  and  apparently  tired  of  the 
easy-going,  good-natured,  indolent  Lord 
Melbourne,  rewarded  the  indefatigable 
Tories  by  electing  a  House  of  Conmions 
which  restored  them  to  power.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  once  more  Prime- 
Minister;  Gladstone  came  in  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Master  of  the  Mint — offices  which  gave 
him  the  position,  in  the  House,  of  lieu- 
tenant to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Here  we  are  struck  by  a  notable  fact. 
The  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the 
point  where  Gladstone  and  Stanley,  one 
swinging  round  the  circle  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  other  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, met,  and  then  passed  each 
other.  Both  entered  Peel's  Cabinet — 
Gladstone  as  a  now  somewhat  liberal- 
ized Tory,  and  Stanley  as  a  somewhat 
conscrvatized  Liberal.  Henceforth  each 
was  destined  to  drift  further  and  further 
in  the  direction  he  had  now  taken, — 
Gladstone  toward  Radicalism,  Stanley 
toward  ultra  Toryism.  And  it  was  dur- 
ing Peel's  administration  that  each  came 
upon  the  same  great  obstacle  which  in- 
duced both  to  break  with  their  old 
friends,  and  finally  to  league  with  their 
former  adversaries.  Meanwhile  Glad- 
stone evinced,  by  the  management  of 
his  department,  tiiat  his  genius  was  not 
confined  to  entimsiasm  of  creed  or  elo- 


quence of  speech.  He  at 
the  rank  of  a  first-class  : 
explained  the  commercial 
Cabinet  with  so  much 
tact,  and  lent  to  the  di 
finance  so  unwonted  a  < 
oratory,  that  to  him  was 
responsible  work  of  revisi 
A  rash  undertaking — if  he 
of  himself  I  But  he  succ 
prisingly,  that  his  revisioi 
Houses  with  scarcely  the 
word.  He  soon  rose  to  th 
department  in  which  he  hi 
subordinate.  In  1848  he 
dent  of  the  Board  of  T 
moment  one  of  the  most 
the  ministerial  seats.  Tw< 
place  still  further  tried  an 
extraordinary  and  versa 
when.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
grown  altogether  too  libe 
Tory)  for  the  whilom  liber 
ley,  that  **  Rupert  of  deb 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Co 
over  into  the  ultra  Tory  o 
whilom  champion  of  Chu 
replaced  him  in  the  Colon! 
at  this  time  the  tug  of  w 
ning  over  the  great  questioi 
a  premonition  of  it  had  ter 
and  his  friends,  and  had 
from  the  Premier's  side. 
Anti-Com-Law  League, 
remittingly  and  with  that 
zeal  which  seems  always  U 
an  English  reformer  who  : 
had  now  been  for  many  ye 
haranguing,  pamphlet  -  pi 
little  encouragement  fh)i 
thinking  English  masses, 
the  help  of  two  enthusiastj 
named  Cobden  and  Brig] 
begun  to  insert  the  wedge ; 
1845,  it  seemed  highly  p 
their  strength  would  80< 
drive  it  home. 

The  pith  of  the  Com^Ll 
may  be  hinted  in  a  wcipd 
a  heavy  duty  on  breaclih 
been  put  on  by  the  Toi? 
ject  was  to  protect  tl^ 
class,  and  to  enable  it  to 
in  England;   the  squiret 
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were  Tories  almost  to  a  man — hence  the 
Cora  Laws  were  Tory  work.    But  the 
Com  Laws  made  bread  high ;   nay,  al- 
most place<l  it  beyond  the  reach^lid 
actually  often  place  it  beyond  the  reach 
—of  the  now  rapidly-growing   manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes.    Fa- 
mine was  not  unknown,   and    always 
hung  by  a  hair  over  the  heads  of  the 
factory  people.    To  demolish  these  Com 
Laws,  and  make  bread  cheap  and  within 
the  reach  of  the  raggcdest  and  poorest, 
was   the    simple  and    sublime   object 
of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.    When 
we  think  how  slow  u  the  English  mind 
to    receive  new  truths — how  long  has 
alurayB  been  the  task  of  the  reformer 
there,  struggling  against  prejudices  con- 
secrated by  prescription  antl  tradition 
^-especially  when  we  reflect  how  essen- 
tially England  was,  until  within  thirty 
ye&Ts,  an  agricultural  land,  held  under 
the  power  of  great  landlords  and  swarms 
of  squires  great  and  little — we  may  bo 
able  to  appreciate  how  very  diflicult 
was  the  yet  very  simple  work  of  this 
society.    Its  great  triumph  came,  how- 
ever, as  victory  always  has  finally  come 
to  £nglish  fightera  for  truth  and  justice : 
an<3  it  came  the  quicker  because  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  both  enlightened  and 
a  real  lover  of  the  right,  and  because 
l*e  had  the  wonderful  courage  to  desert 
Ms  party  for  his  country.    In  January, 
1S^8,  this  Tory  Minister  not  only  capit- 
'ilatcd,  but  took  C(jmmnnd  for  the  mo- 
°**xit  of  the  opposite  faction.    He  an- 
nounced— bringing  do^vn   upon  him  a 
P^'fect  stortn  of  Tory  wrath— -that  he 
^•a  ready  to  abolish  the  infamous  Com 
^Wa,    Gladstone,  now  older  and  wiser, 
^^    his  enthusiasm   for    Church-and- 
*^te  having  somewhat  cooled  by  rea- 
^^  of  a  greater  maturity  of  reason,  ad- 
aere^i  to  his  chief,  aided  in  the  abolition 
^*  the  obnoxious  statutes,  and  forever 
?J^*  loose  from  Wellington i  an  Toryism. 
**^t  lie  was  member  of  Parliament  by 
^^  indulgence  of  the  great  Tory  lord, 
^uc  X>Qke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  New- 
^]t  in  hig  coat-pocket ;   so  he  at  once, 
^itli  a  fine  sense  of  political  honor,  re- 
•^d  from  the  House,  just  at  the  time 
^^cn  he  had  lien  mcrite  de  l/i  patrie. 


A  similar  fate  overtook  Peel;  he  had 
stolen  the  Whig  thunder;  it  was  not 
for  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  conver- 
sion. His  old  allies,  the  Tories,  vot«d 
against  him  in  solid  squirarchical  pha- 
lanx ;  his  old  adversaries,  the  Whigs, 
wanting  the  power  themselves,  refused 
to  support  him, — and  so  he  threw  up 
the  office  of  Prime-Minister. 

A  general  election  ensued ;  and  now 
Gladstone,  who  had  had  a  vacation  from 
parliamentary  duty  of  but  a  fe^v  months, 
was  elected  to  represent  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, which,  it  seems,  had  not  entirely 
given  him  over  yet,  and  still  was  proud 
of  him,  and  hoped  that  he  would  come 
out  right — that  is,  true-blue  Tory — yet. 
But  Oxford,  deep  in  her  curriculum  and 
orthodox  tracts,  was  very  dull  in  observ- 
ing the  signs  of  the  outer  political  world. 
Her  favorite  son  had  no  sooner  taken 
his  place,  than  we  find  him  growing 
more  eloquent  and  earnest  and  liberal 
every  year,  actually  advocating  the  re- 
moval of  Jewish  disabilities — that  is, 
advocating  the  admission  of  Hebraic 
members  into  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Protestant  Britain  !  Not  less  obnox- 
ious to  venerable  Alma  Mater,  we  may 
well  believe,  was  his  zealous  participa- 
tion in  certain  rash  Liberal  schemes  for 
reforming  the  universities — a  piece  of 
absolute  presumption,  bordering  on  sac- 
rilesre  1  Lord  John  Russell  was  then 
Prime-Minister,  and  so  drifted  along, 
rather  feebly  at  times,  during  the  six 
years  which  intervened  between  1846 
and  1853 ;  and  Gladstone  now  found 
himself  supporting  this  archproi)het  of 
Liberalism  lar  oftener  than  the  cause  of 
his  ancient  friends.  In  short,  he  was 
now  fast  crossing  party-lines,  and  was 
in  thivt  state  of  vacillation  wldch  arises 
from  troubled  doubts  about  the  truth 
of  that  which  we  were  early  taught 

Too  much  personal  ambition  brought 
on  the  fall  of  Lord  Russell,  in  1852;  for 
Palmerston,  then  his  lieutenant,  would 
consent  no  longer  to  be  second-best 
man.  Whilom  Liberal  Lord  Stinley 
had  now  become  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
the  sturdy  head  of  the  out-and-out 
Tories ;  and  he  was  called  to  the  Pre- 
miership when  Russell  resigned.     The 
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Clmrch-and-State  party  still  clung,  it 
seemed,  to  the  hope  that  Gladstone  was 
not  yet  wholly  lost;   for  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  on  coming  to  power,  offered  him 
a  high  seat  in  his  Cabinet.    Gladstone 
promptly   refused,    doubtless    from    a 
mixed  motive  of  sincerity  and  shrewd- 
ness ;  for  the  Derby  goyemment  tottered 
in   its  very    birth.      Another  election 
came  on;    Gladstone  again  presented 
himself  to  the  University  as  a  candidate 
for  rec^lection.    Alma  Mater's  faith  in 
him  was  not  even  yet  quite  exhausted ; 
he  had  a  very  bitter  struggle,  was  very 
nearly  thrown  out,  but  did,  by  dint  of 
hard  electioneering,  succeed  in  barely 
holding  on  to  his  seat.    And  now  he 
began  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  very 
fh>nt  rank  of  English  statesmen.     His 
ability  was  recognized  as  inferior  to  that 
of  no  man  in  the  House  or  the  kingdom. 
The  versatility  of  his  talents  was  such, 
that  when,  after  Derby  had  held  office 
a  few  months,  the  Liberals  returned  to 
the  sunshine  of  power  under  the  lead 
of  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  it  was 
uncertain  which  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  State  would  be  confided  to 
him.     The  doubt  was  solved  by  his 
appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, an  office  which  he  has  since 
held  with  a  brilliant  success  unknown 
in  England  since  the  days  of  the  young- 
er Pitt.    The  Premier  being  a  peer,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was,  as 
well  as  being  virtually  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance,  the    ministerial    leader  of  the 
Lower  and  more   powerful  House  of 
Parliament.    Here,  therefore,  was  a  new 
test ;  he  was  a  splendid  orator,  a  most 
capable  financier — could  he  lead  a  party 
to  victory,  could  he  drill  with  effect  the 
party  forces?     It  was  whispered  that 
he  had  a  hot  temper,  was  inclined  to  be 
dictatorial,  impatient  of  contradiction ; 
how  would  he  succeed  in  winning  to 
him   the    party   fealty?      The    result 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his  appointment. 
He  was,  it  is  true,  wanting  in  that  sub- 
lime capacity  for  patience  and  coolness 
of  temper  which  has  marked  Disraeli 
beyond  all  statesmen  of  the  age ;   but 
he  compensated  this  defect  by  the  en- 
thusiasm and  earnestness  of  his  soul, 


the  admiration  which  his  gre 
won,  and  the  stern  pertina 
which  he  advanced  to  his 
Financial  Minister,  his  "  bndg 
models  of  lucidity  and  breadtl 
of  tact,  and  of  a  rare  practic 
in  dealing  with  the  nationa 
and  expenditure.  Aberdeen's 
which  was  composed  of  coal 
congruous  elements,  and  espec 
head  not  equal  to  its  control^ 
broke  to  pieces  in  1855,  but  W! 
reconstructed  by  Lord  Pi 
Gladstone  continued  for  a  wh 
tain  his  post  at  the  Excheq 
retired  when  it  became  eviden 
new  Cabinet  would  not  oppo 
of  censure  on  the  managemei 
Crimean  campaign. 

While,  however,  disagreeisg 
colleagues  on  this  measure,  an* 
from  the  Ministry,  Gladstone  < 
to  give  Lord  Palmerston  an 
independent  support  in  thi 
Palmerston's  administration  1 
late  in  1858 ;  and  for  the  sec 
the  Earl  of  Derby  returned  to 
in  default  of  the  Liberals-H 
more  essayod  to  govern  Englan 
ing  to  strict  Tory  principles, 
least  performed,  while  in  o: 
graceful  and  noteworthy  act. 
necessary  to  send  a  special  env 
Ionian  Islands,  then  in  Englia 
sion,  to  settle  some  local  admii 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  th 
Lord  Derby  displayed  an  unus 
nanimity  in  selecting  Gladstoi 
long  political  opponent,  and  e 
a  dangerous  enemy,  for  that 
The  scholarship  of  the  great 
orator — his  especial  familiari 
with  ancient  Greek  literature 
tory  and  with  the  modem  dilutt 
language — and  the  weight  wl 
political  position  to  which  he 
tained  gave  to  his  name  aD( 
surely  give  to  his  efforts,  were  c 
the  reasons  of  the  appointment 
stone  went  to  the  East,  and, 
successfully  performed  the  de 
duty,  returned  to  find  Lord  Da 
more  retiring,  by  reason  of  his 
political  weakness,  and  oncemoi 
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>eral  Cabinet.    Besoming 

as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
■ime  upon  a  great  oppor- 
d  not  neglect  it.  He  had 
ng  in  Liberalism  in  all 
had  grown  not  only 
the  sanctity  of  Church- 
1  on  the  admission  of  the 
suffrage,  but  as  well  in  re- 
*cat  financial  and  economi- 

of  the  age.  With  Sir 
he  had  hastened  and  ac- 
le  fate  of  the  Corn  Laws ; 
ook  a  great  stride  in  the 
general  Free  Trade.      He 

carried  the  repeal  of  the 
ind,  more  notable  still,  he 
th  all  his  eloquence  and 
special  mission  of  Cobden 
i  result  of  which  was  the 
ircial  Treaty  which  now 
:n  the  Emperor  and  the 
her  matter  in  which  he  at 
became  especially  active, 
Fniversity  licform — a  sub- 
las  deeply  interested  and 
from  that  day  to  this.  At 
imewhat  tender  and  timid 
h  this  question  ;  gratitude 
;cring  reverence  for  Alma 
dr  effect.  But  his  scruples 
►  have  been  overcome,  and 

suggestions  and  his  elo- 
3  propositions  of  the  Lib- 
lirection ;  besides  that,  by 
^  member  for  the  Univer- 
)Med  in  much  softening 
on  and  terror  with  which 
pon  these  suspicious  pre- 
:hangc. 

the  Electoral  Reform 
emed,  during  this  second 
linistration  of  the  veteran 
o  have  sunk  into  a  trou- 

;  moaning  and  groaning 
,  restlessly  trying  to  awake, 
ind  quieted  from  time  to 

sturdy  old  Premier,  who 
ough  at  bottom  to  have 
Ington  himscl  f.  The  party- 
;  ferocious  and  as  brilliant 
Lstone  was  now  fairly  pit- 
hia  great  rival,  Disraeli; 
was  joined  on  minor  points 


and  the  ordinary  questions  of  the  goy- 
emment  machinery.  The  Hefbrmers 
were  so  outgeneralled  and  disarmed  by 
shrewd  Palmerston,  his  government  won 
so  large  a  degree  of  public  confidence 
through  his  personal  popularity,  and  he 
so  adroitly  managed  to  postpone  all 
agitation  of  the  deeper  sort — being,  too, 
in  this,  backed  by  the  Tories  themselves 
— that,  during  the  Premier's  life,  no 
proposition  to  extend  the  franchise 
stood  the  remotest  chance  of  success. 
Gladstone,  therefore,  gained  all  this 
time  to  cogitate  and  turn  'over  in  his 
mind  this  great  subject;  to  ripen  in 
Liberalism,  and  indulge  in  the  retro- 
spect of  his  youthM  errors ;  and  to  de- 
termine what  course  to  take  when  the 
inevitable  moment  to  grant  a  larger 
suffrage  should  come.  Toward  the  close 
of  Palmerston's  administration  and  life 
— for  they  came  to  an  end  together— 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
some  ominous  speeches — very  signifi- 
cant straws,  indicating  the  direction  of 
his  mental  current.  He  began  to  talk 
of  the  lower  classes  as  "  his  own  flesh 
and  blood" — and  when  a  man,  above 
all  an  Englishman,  begins  to  talk  in  that 
manner,  you  may  set  it  down  as  embryo 
Radicalism.  He  declared  that  ^'  abstract- 
ly, all  men  had  a  right  to  vote ; "  that 
practically,  every  man  should  vote  who 
was  fit ;  and  gave  broad  hints  that  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  could  not 
much  longer  be  postponed. 

Lord  Palmerston,  when  questioned, 
laughed  off  the  enthusiasm  of  his  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  with  an  easy 
joke ;  and  died,  in  1885,  doubtless  well 
satisfied  with  himself  for  having  staved 
off  this  silly  mania  about  "  human 
rights  "  so  long.  Just  before  his  death, 
however,  a  general  election  for  a  new 
Parliament  took  place ;  and  Gladstone, 
having  just  freshly  delivered  himself  as 
above  stated,  was  called  upon  to  stand 
once  more  face  to  face  with  his  vener- 
able Alma  Mater,  Oxford.  But  the  fiiith 
of  Oxford  in  her  pet  son  was  at  last  ex- 
hausted. He  had  deserted  the  squires, 
the  natural  allies  of  Toryism  and  the 
Church — she  had  forgiven  it;  he  had 
even  presumed  to  reform  Iter,  oV^Oilat^ 
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herself— she  had  stUl  forbome ;  he  had 
ojiened  the  doors  of  the  Parliament 
Palace  to  Dissenters,  Catholics,  Jews, 
3Iohammedans,  and  what-not — she  had 
tried  to  blind  herself  to  this  great  error ; 
but  now  he  had  torn  himself  from  every 
tradition  of  his  youth,  had  blotted  out 
the  glorious  record  of  his  young  cham- 
pionship— he  actually  proposed  to  en- 
dow the  commune  vidgus  with  yotes, 
whereby  they  might  upset  the  good  old 
Constitution !  Oxford  was  at  last 
aroused ;  and  with  a  grand  rustling  of 
lawn-sleeyes  and  gowns,  she  turned  her 
back  on  her  recreant  son.  Gladstone, 
rejected  thus  of  Alma  Mater,  turned  to 
his  native  Lancashire,  and  there  found 
favor,  and  was  sent  to  represent  his  an- 
cestral county  in  the  House.  "  Oxford," 
said  he,  bitterly,  an  inkling  of  his  fiery 
temper  here  breaking  out,  "  will  rue  the 
day  that  she  discarded  me ! "  The 
word  was  prophetic ;  for  Oxford,  burst- 
ing the  tie  which  bound  him  to  her,  set 
him  fairly  afloat  on  the  radical  sea. 
Palmerston  died  soon  after  the  Palmers- 
ton  Parliament  was  chosen  ;  the  veteran 
Earl  Russell  succeeded  him,  although 
Gladstone  had  now  so  far  risen  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  Liberals  that  for  a 
moment  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
would  not  himself  be  Premier. 

The  second  Russell  Ministry  was  an 
earnest  one.  They  saw  that  the  cause 
of  Electoral  Reform  had  slept  long 
enough.  They  could  not,  otherwise, 
hope  to  sustain  themselves,  as  Palmers- 
ton  did,  by  a  distinct  personal  popu- 
larit}'.  So  we  find  them,  in  the  Winter 
of  1865-6,  bringing  into  Parliament  a 
Reform  Bill,  of  which  Gladstone  was 
reputed  to  be  the  author,  extending  the 
franchise  to  all  persons  who  occupied 
houses  valued  at  six  poimds  sterling 
rental.  It  was  a  cautious,  moderate 
measure,  grateful  to  the  more  conserva- 
tive wing  of  the  party,  and  not  alto- 
gether distasteful,  as  an  instalment,  to 
the  radical  wing  under  Bright.  There 
was  many  a  brilliant  field-night  in  that 
"Winter  and  Spring  session ;  when  the 
giants  of  the  House  put  forth  all  their 
powers  on  one  side  and  the  other. 
Gladstone,  leading  the  van  of  the  Re- 


formers, Disraeli  that  of  i 
tionists ; "  Lowe,  and  Lytt 
ley,  and  Palmer,  and  Brig 
sturdily  in  the  fray.  Stil 
this  Iliadic  commotion,  th 
parently  nothing.  A  litt 
cave  of  aristocratic  Libera 
startled  to  find  the  tide  8 
ward  what  looked  wondro 
mocracy,  determined  to 
leader.  In  July,  1866,  G! 
defeated  on  "  one  of  the  d< 
Bill;  but  it  was  clear  c 
however,  that  its  foes  were 
and  strong  enough  to  dc 
gether.  Therefore,  exit  on 
power  Earl  Russell,  with  1 
leagues;  enter,  for  the  th 
Lord  Derby  as  an  only  alt 
the  Jewish  features  of  ] 
more  shine  prosperous  fro 
terial  bench. 

Of  the  momentous  ever 
curred  thereon  in  Engla: 
speak  but  briefly ;  for  th 
in  the  reader's  recollect! 
Leagues  started  up  ever 
had  a  rapid  growth ;  the 
agitated  to  its  centre;  d( 
Hyde  Park  railings;  omi] 
muttering  of  London  ai 
multitudes.  Bright,  indi^ 
intimidation  of  Parliamei 
ters ;  the  Tory  Minister  'SS 
Gladstone,  in  these  days,  i 
stern,  boiling  over  with 
seething  in  invective.  T< 
had  lost  his  temper ;  prob 
ing  was  deeper  down  tha 
result,  as  every  one  kno"^ 
this  tnie-blue  squirarchical 
State  Tory  Cabinet  of  I 
forced  to  the  wall,  actuall 
the  most  democratic  Ref 
hinted  at  in  England ;  gn 
hold  snfirage;  and  afte] 
huge  feather  in  their  caps, 
it  was  thci/  who  were  its  a* 
Bill  was  passed ;  and  afl 
law,  some  one  discovered 
word  of  the  original  measi 
survived  the  Liberal  amei 
was  its  imposing  prologue, 
Gladstone,  from  the  Oppos 
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dictated  to  the  minority  Ministry  the 
provisions  of  the  measure ;   struck  out 
here,  added  there ;  moulded  it  accord- 
ing to  Liberal  ideas.     Following  close 
upon  the  passage  of  the  Kelbrm-Bill, 
came  the  general  election  of  1868,  re- 
solfcing  in  a  solid  Liberal  victory  of  some 
115  majority  of  the  Uouse.    The  issue 
was  taken  upon  Gladstone's  famous  res- 
olutions, introduced  in  the  Spring  be- 
fore, aimed  at  the  demolition  of  the 
Irish  Church  abuse.     This  champion  of 
Church-and- State,  particular  favorite  of 
Oxfoivl,  had  drilled  so  far;    was  now 
pulling  down  that  very  edifice  which 
he  had  once  been  at  so  much  pious 
pains  to  bolster  up. 

And  now,  once  more,  the  people  of 
England  had  to  choose  between  two 
naen,  as  well  as  two  poliirics :    as,   in 
1865,  the  question  Trtis  whether  Palmers- 
ton    or  Derby  should  rali?,  so  now  the 
9.UOs3tion  vfa»^  should  Gladstone  or  Dis- 
"teli  rale.    The  country  spoke  for  Glad- 
stone, and  emphatically  condemned  the 
Irish  EstabUshnient.     Disraeli,  with  an 
Unexpected  grace  and  delicacy,  re-signed 
^^fifore  the  adverse  Legislature  Jissemble*!, 
and   added  to  the   good  savor  of  this 
•ct    by  ad\'ising  tiie  Queen  to  call  his 
rival   to  the   head  of  alfairs.     At  the 
opening  of  the  nevr  Householder  Parlia- 
'Jient,  Gladstone  founfl  himself  in  pow- 
®^»  sustained  by  a  strong  Liberal  Cabi- 
'^©t,  ivhich  included,  besides  older  Lib- 
^^bX    officials,  the  niinie  of  the  Right 
*Iononible  John  Blight ;    and  by  the 
^nie  this  ai'ticle  meets  the  public  eye, 
^^  is  probable  that  tlic  as.-ault  on  tlio 
abominable    Iri.^h    Estabiirhmcnt    will 
*^Vo  begun  in  hot  and  practical  earnest. 
8Ull^  with  all  hLs  progress  in  opinion 
<luring  the  last  twenty  years,  it  would 
*^m  that  Gladstone  yet  retains  some  of 
****   ancient  qujilms  and  timidity,  some 
^f  hid  former  dread  of  democracy  and 
•flfection  for  the  State-Cluirch.     He  is 
^^^  Tet  quite  thoroughly  and  heartily 
we    leader  of  the   advanced   Liberals. 
"*  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet  he  has 
P^*iH  the  lion's  share  of  places  to  the 
7^   aristocratic  "Whigs — nioderato,  cau- 
™^U3^  fearful  men.     IW.  has  brought  in 
*^  "tuidue  leavening  of  lords;  the  high- 
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est  places  in  this  Liberal  Ministry  are 
held  by  persons  of  very  medium  ability, 
who,  but  for  their  titles  and  wealth, 
would  never  have  emerged  from  private 
obscurity.  Argyll,  Kimberley,  De  Grey, 
Hartington,  —  names  redolent  of  old 
English  feudalism — are  in  the  high 
stalls;  Bright,  really  the  most  repre- 
sentative leader  of  the  new-enfranchised 
Britain,  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
Such  men  lusForster  and  Stansfeld — first- 
rate  brains,  and,  like  Bright,  the  truest 
representatives  of  the  latter-day  Liberals 
— must  be  content  with  subordinate 
places  in  the  great  departments.  This 
indicates  that  Gladstone  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  desert  entirely  his  old  aristo- 
cratic connecti(ms,  and  go  hand-in-hand 
with  the  advanced  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try, lie  has  not  yet  coiuinced  himself 
of  the  justice  of  the  ballot.  lie  still 
slirinks  painfully  from  the  overthrow 
of  the  English  State-Church.  He  is  even 
now  a  better  Tory  than  Disraeli  himself, 
for  he  was  afraid  of  what  Disraeli  grant- 
ed— household  suffrage.  But  his  suc- 
cessive rejection  by  Oxford  and  (at  the 
last  election)  by  his  native  Lancashire, 
must  teach  him  something ;  he  must  at 
least  be  impressed  by  the  bigotry  of  the 
one  and  the  undue  landlord  infiuence 
in  the  other.  We  can  seem,  consider- 
ing these  things,  to  jjcnetrate  no  further 
into  the  future  of  his  administration 
than  the  point  where  the  affairs  of  the 
Irish  Church  are  to  be  wound  up  for- 
ever. Both  Tories  and  Liberals  are 
asking,  ^' What  after?"  Will  the 
Premier  bo  then  ready  to  attack  the 
English  Establishment  ?  And  if  he 
does,  will  his  aristocratic  Whig  col- 
leagues follow  him  ?  Judging  by  the 
past,  it  is  ijrobable  that  Gladstone  will 
yet  crystallize  into  a  full-blown  Radi- 
cal ;  and  that  the  mist  which  has  so 
long  hung  over  his  eyes  regarding  the 
State-Church  —  now  not  yet  wholly 
cleared  away,  still  evidently  clearing — 
will  vani:-h,  and  leave  him  free  to  de- 
molish that  too.  The  **wild  c(mntry- 
parsons  "  are  doing  their  best  to  hound 
him  on  to  that  goal ;  clerical  abuse 
dogged  liim  unmercifully  from  the  mo- 
ment lie  threatened  the  MAv  C\i\vtOck.\ 
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and  this  spirit  of  priestly  intolerance 
may  yet  drive  him  to  the  sticking- 
point. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  noteworthy 
fact  to  observe,  how  fashionable  it  has 
become  for  English  statesmen  to  culti- 
vate letters.  Not  content  with  the  fruits 
of  political  ambition,  they  also  aspire 
to  the  "  fadeless  laurel,"  and  yearn  to 
leave  substantial  evidences  of  their 
genius  behind  them.  The  last  four 
Prime-Ministers  of  England  have  all  en- 
rolled themselves  in  the  illustrious  com- 
pany of  the  literatiy  and  have  given 
productions  to  the  world,  quite  outside 
of  the  political  department,  which  would 
have  made  them  standard  authors  had 
they  been  nothing  else.  Earl  Russell 
will  be  known  to  future  bookworms  and 
antiquaries  as  the  author  of  a  philo- 
sophic survey  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  best  extant  biography 
of  Charles  James  Fox.  The  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  succeeded  him,  has  pro- 
duced a  voiy  elegant  and  polished  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  Iliml^  which  has  at- 
tained the  popularity  implied  by  the 
issue  of  its  eighth  edition,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  critics  to  be  in  some 
respects  superior  to  the  translations  of 
the  same  work  by  Pope  and  Cow  per. 
Benjamin  Disnieli,  the  next  occupant 
of  the  Premiership,  won  his  first  meed 
of  fame  by  his  very  brilliant,  original, 
and  philosophical  series  of  fashionable 
novels,  among  which  the  best-known 
are  "  Coningsby,"  "  Tancred,"  "  Vivian 
Grey,"  "  Venetia,"  and  "  Ixion  " — books 
which,  by  the  way,  received  a  new  lease 
of  popularity  when  their  author  rose  to 
the  highest  of  political  honors.  But 
Gladstone's  fame  as  an  author  is  prob- 
ably more  substantially  founded  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  His 
great  essay  on  "  The  Church  considered 
in  its  Relations  to  the  State,"  published 
in  1840,  is  the  most  brilliant  plea  in 
behalf  of  Establishments  ever  issued, 
and  marked  him  as  a  deep  and  original 
thinker.  Macaulay  thought  it  worthy 
of  one  of  his  most  labored,  slashing  crit- 
icisms in  the  Ediriburgh.  The  next  year 
Gladstone  followed  this  up  by  an  essay 
equally  remarkable  on  "  Church  Princi- 


ples considered  in  their  Rcsu 
were  affectionately  dedicates 
able  Alma  Mater  Oxford.  Lai 
he  changed  his  topic  widely, 
a  convincing  book  on  "  Comi 
gislation ; "  and  still  later,  i 
issued  a  brilliant  and  elabora 
Homer,  of  whom  he  had  been 
an  enthusiastic  and  familii 
His  letter  denouncing  the  1 
King  "Bomba,"  of  Naples, 
imprisoned  twenty  thousand 
Liberals  for  opinion's  sake, 
forgotten  in  Italy,  where  the 
gers  a  thought  of  grateful  1 
ward  the  English  statesman 
so  eloquently  in  behalf  of  II 
dom. 

It  remains  briefly  to  spea 
stone  as  the  orator  and  the  m 
often  been  our  privilege  to  f 
his  favorite  arena  in  the  Hon 
mons,  to  recognize  his  power 
to  note  the  triumphs  of  his  z< 
quence.  A  more  marked, 
face  never  was  seen.  A  brow 
not  possessing  Wcbsterian  n 
a  swarthy  complexion  well 
ing  with  earnest,  deep-blacl 
face  almost  grim  in  its  stei 
deep-cut  with  the  furrow 
thought — possil^ly  with  the 
able  anxieties  of  ambition  ;  i 
claiuiiug  earnestness  and  pre 
ing  above  all  other  traits; 
height,  the  npp(T  part  of 
broad-built ;  thin  gray  hair 
ers,  the  lar2ce  brain  discovert 
the  meagre  locks ;  a  fixcdn 
tures  which,  as  he  sits  there  s: 
undisturbable.  Yet  in  the 
night  storm  of  forensic  ba 
stung  by  the  sparkling,  co 
thrust  of  Disraeli's  irony,  tha 
becomes  the  visible  bctraye 
and  deep  a'ld  fast-changing 
The  fc:itur(  s  arc  illumined  b] 
expression  of  spirit  and  me 
nes.-^.  Tlie  stone-like  grimnes 
place  to  a  (ire-like,  inlectious 
Nature  ha^  endowed  Gladst 
voice,  in  sweetness,  strength 
bility  far  surpassing  that  of 
Englishman ;    and  he  wield 
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^a^nt,  overpowering  with  its  moving 
and  passionate  tremor  the  more  phleg- 
xnatic  Kmoothness  and  kccmioss  of  his 
rival.    His  readiness  and  fluency  make 
it  rtot  difficult  to  invest  the  driest  sub- 
jects with  a  certain  charm.     He  is  per- 
liOLX's  the  lirst  of  orators  v/ho  has  suc- 
ceeded in  commanding  the  breathless 
attention  of   a    usually  restless    body, 
"wli lie  for  four  mortal  houra  developing 
a  financial  scheme.    Brougham  declared 
one  of  his  speeches,  on  the  "  Budget," 
to  "be  a  "  mastcq)icce  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence."   Gladstone  possesses  that  pe- 
caliar    quality    of    persuasion,    which 
makes  one  ashamed  of  one's  self  for  not 
agreeing  with  him — it  makes  the  hearer 
co^vardly  of  his  own  belief,  if  that  does 
not    coincide    with   his.      Tlie    secret, 
al>OTC  all,  of  Gladstone's  forensic  power 
ill  perhaps  best  expressed  ])y  an  English 
■writer;  it  is  "the  belief  that  his  elo- 
quence is  animated  by  principle  and 
conscience  as  well  as  high  intellect," 
which,  though  it  may  seem  to  belong 
to  the  debatable  ground  of  politics,  is 
nndoubtedly  held   by   his  party.     His 
forensic    powers    extend,     apparently, 
tbrough  the  whole  list  of  the  various 
*^rt8  which  go  to  make  up  the  model 
orator.    He  is  never  at  a  hiss  for  words ; 
"c  debates  on   a  suddenly-raised  issue 
"'''^tli  as  much  flucncv  as  he  delivers  a 
P^pared  speech :   with  even  more,  for 
*^  an  extempore  harangue  he  is  far  more 
^*™Usc  and  elaborate  than  in  his  labored 
*^<ire3scs.     His  aptness  and  exuberance 
^f  simile  and  illustrati(>n — derived  alike 
r^^  the  experience  of  every  day,  the 
*^*^inely  topics  of  the  street,  and  from 
^«e  choicest  descriptions  and  ei)igrams 
2~  classical  lore — amaze  you,  as  he  passes 
^^1  one  branch  of  his  sulyect  to  an- 
^^«er,now  staying  to  indulge  in  a  choice 
^*:^ht  of  rhetoric,  now  hurrying  imi)etu- 
^'•ly  to  his  climax.     Tlic  inexhaustible 
^^^Uh  of  his  language  is  equally  no- 
^^U;  the  vast  stores  of  his  information 
*^fccly  less  so.     His  elocution  is  un- 


matched in  England ;  his  delivery  is  of 
so  genuine,  earnest,  natural  a  ring,  as  to 
tenfold  enhance  the  power  which  is  won 
by  his  other  qualities.  The  additional 
grace  of  a  keen  wit  and  a  genial  humor 
seems,  however,  to  be  wanting.  He 
cannot  cope  with  Disraeli  in  the  dry 
brilliancy  of  his  retorts,  nor  can  he 
equal  far  inferior  men — Bernard  Os- 
borne, for  example — in  a  continuous 
stream  of  airy  and  ludicrous  humor. 
He  is  too  earnest  a  man,  evidently,  to 
stop  and  dally  by  the  wayside.  He  has 
no  time,  no  room  in  his  thoughts,  for 
meditating  lively  sallies,  or  provoking 
the  cachinatory  powers  of  the  House. 
When  he  rises  to  speak,  the  House 
knows  that  the  treat  is  to  be  of  no 
laughable  sort — it  is  to  be  grand  and 
dramatic,  perhaps,  but  never  farcical. 
Earnestness  is  the  keynote  of  the  man. 
He  lives  in  a  sober,  reflective,  toiling 
world ;  misery  is  to  be  done  away  with, 
men  arc  to  have  their  rights,  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  reformed ;  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  the  prosperity  or  mis- 
fortune of  a  great  people  weighs  upon 
him,  and  there  can  be  no  light-headed 
holidays  in  the  midst  of  it. 

From  such  a  character,  although  he 
may  be  ambitious,  at  times  overbear- 
ing, and  not  yet  out  of  the  mists  of  a 
youthful,  blind  devotion  to  hierarchies 
and  feudalism,  England  may  surely  an- 
ticipate large  and  lasting  benefits.  Ho 
is  drifting — very  ra2>idly  too — in  the 
right  direction  ;  the  old  ties  are  getting 
feeble  and  worn-out,  and  the  last  of 
them  is  cracking  from  decav.  Ho  has 
still,  perhaps,  many  years  of  mental  and 
physical  strength  before  him ;  his  career 
may  be  yet  full  of  storms ;  yet  he  will 
probably  have  the  consolation,  as  old 
age  dr:;ws  on,  of  seeing  a  new  Britain, 
freed  from  many  a  feudal  incubus  by 
his  hands,  and  of  knowing  that  his  name 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  ns 
one  of  the  great  practical  reformers  of 
English  history. 
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"  But  wo— wo  arc— to  us  tho  breathing  houre." — Schiller, 


PART    I.  — CHAPTER    VI. 


THE   CHURCH  OF   THB  APOSTOLIC  SUCCSSSIOX. 


At  this  time  the  Rev.  Croton  Ells- 
worth was  the  incumbent  of  the  little 
Episcopal  church  at  Scotenskopft.  For 
half  a  century  tho  inhabitants  had  been 
content  to  worship  at  the  "  Dutch- 
Reformed  church,"  which  was  situated 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river, 
— all  except  the  family  of  Mr.  Parkhurst 
Bellamy,  a  large  land-owner,  who  drove 
five  miles  and  back  every  Sunday  to 
Pootskill,  in  order  to  be  under  the  effi- 
cacious dispensation  of  the  church  of 
St.  Thomas.  By  degrees  new  families 
began  to  settle  at  Scotenskopft,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  true  faith, 
which  determined  Mr,  Bellamy  to  make 
an  effort  to  improve  this  missionary 
ground,  as  he  called  it,  and  have  a 
parish  created  and  a  consecrated  church. 
On  one  of  his  visits  to  the  Bishop,  he 
encountered  the  Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth, 
a  young  man  of  sharp  intellect,  well 
educated,  fine-looking,  and  ambitious. 
He  wiis  already  married,  and  had  a  lit- 
tle ])oy  four  or  five  years  old.  This  lit- 
tle boy  is  our  friend  Harry,  whom  we 
know  already.  The  Rev.  Croton  Ells- 
worth had  come  up  not  only  under 
the  very  eye  of  the  Bishop,  with  whom 
he  was  remotely  connected,  but  he  was 
the  favorite  of  two  maiden  ladies,  ancient 
spinsters,  whose  lives  were  centred  in 
the  church  and  in  the  especial  care  of 
interesting  young  clergymen,  who,  on 
their  part,  were  devoted  to  them  in  a 
touching  degree. 

It  was  charming  to  witness  the  court 
paid  by  Croton  to  these  antiques  when 
lie  was  a  theological  student  in  New 
York,  and  in  return  how  they  purred 
and  fussed  over  him.  More  than  that 
— for  these  excellent  creatures  were  rich 


old  maids,  not  of  the  poverty-stricken, 
forlorn  stamp,  oh,  no — Croton  received 
from  them  presents  innumerable,  and 
enjoyed,  through  their  favor,  facilities 
for  going  into  society,  and  I  know  not 
what  else.  In  return,  they  had  from 
him  the  most  assiduous  attentions.  In 
my  opinion  he  ])urchased  his  privilegoi 
at  a  dear  rate ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
think  so.  He  w^aitcd  on  them ;  he  Trent 
on  their  errands ;  he  put  them  in  their 
carriage  and  he  took  them  out;  he 
helped  do  their  shopping.  Then  he 
would  read  prayers  before  them  in  pri- 
vate, and  begged  for  their  sincere  criti- 
cism on  his  manner,  intonation,  and 
general  appearance.  Croton  Ellsworth 
was  the  best- dressed  theological  stttdent 
in  the  city.  It  was  a  mystery  to  many 
how  he  managed  thL^^ ;  for  it  was  weU 
known  that  he  had  not  a  penny  of  his 
own.  As  I  have  myself  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, I  shall  inform  you  that  the  Hiai 
Marliiispikcs — this  was  the  name  of  the 
interesting  couple  [they  always  wrote 
themselves  the  "  Misses  Marlingspike," 
which,  I  am  told,  is  the  correct  and 
proper  thing;  but  I  have  adhered  to 
the  old  fashion], — I  say  the  3fisd  Mar- 
linspikes  took  entire  charge  of  it.  The 
time  spent  over  the  Jtabit  of  young  Cro- 
ton would  astonish  you.  The  exact 
length  of  this  long,  unctuous-looking 
garment — there  was  not  masculinity 
enough  in  it  to  be  called  a  coat— ooco- 
pied  their  serious  and  affectionate  atten- 
tion. While  they  wished  their  prot<^gi& 
to  assume  all  the  honors  which  could 
possibly  attach  to  his  sacred  position, 
it  was  not  proper,  before  taking  holy 
orders,  to  wear  this  habit  of  quite  tlui 
same  extent  as  did  the  clergy.    It  was 
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docided,  therefore,  that  Croton  should 
al>2ite  just  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
standard  measure,  \^llich  would  enable 
liiixito  escape  the  censure  of  his  supe- 
rioTs,  and  yet  wear  a  garment  which 
vr  o  Tild  appear  perfectly  clerical  to  the  un- 
tix  t  ored  eye.  It  took  Croton  a  long  time 
to  fix  on  an  immaculate  color  for  his 
gM  o  vcs,  though  aided  by  his  kind  friends. 
-A^  ji  r>alc  salmon-color  was  at  length  adopt- 
ccX«  Elegant  button  half-boots  with 
bl^3.ck  gaiters,  a  hat  rather  high  and 
"wic3c  of  brim,  completed  his  walking- 
co:stume.  From  this  he  never  deviated. 
S^<Llate,  but  with  a  look  of  mild  amia- 
bility,  Croton  pursued  his  way.  Ho 
nc^^ver  relaxed;  he  never  was  off-guard; 
bci  never  laughed  loud,  nor  betrayed 
hixxiself  by  exclamation.  He  had  learn- 
eci  the  value  of  form  and  ceremony,  and 
r^^olved  to  entrench  himself  behind 
tbk^KL  What  Croton  might  have  be- 
e  under  different  circumstances,  I  do 
undertake  to  say.  I  have  only  to 
with  him  as  I  find  him.  He  was  a 
J<>^xa ^headed,  remorseless  fellow,  with 
n^tl.ch  more  natural  ability  than  his 
f<>  vi.Tth  cousin  the  Bishop ;  and  he  re- 
s^l'^ed  to  turn  all  these  appliances  to 
*^C!-  best  account.  He  had  married  im- 
^^^cdiately  on  taking  orders,  because  the 
Marlinspikes  desired  it.  In  a  sen- 
cntal  fit  they  had  adopted  a  little 
without  any  history,  and  she  had 
grown  into  a  young  lady.  She 
destined  for  Croton,  and  Croton 
^e  up  his  mind  to  swallow  the  pill  if 
to  be  sugar-coated.  He  modestly 
^'^■^^arked,  that  while  it  was  his  chief 
"Ire,  next  to  the  good  of  holy  clinrch, 
ossess  so  precious  an  earthly  treasure 
**  lEather,  still  his  dear  friends  knew 
J^^t;  how  he  was  situated  with  reference 
^  Ihis  world's  goods.  A  satisfactory 
^^^>  ference  followed,  and  Croton  was 
°^^^*7icd  to  his  beloved  in  three  weeks 
*^^  ^-x-eafter. 

he  next  four  or  five  years  were  passed 
n  extensive  tour  of  Europe,  in  com- 
P^*^y  with  the  Marlinspikes.  On  his 
^^"^lorn,  he  undertook  many  little  services 
^^^  the  Bishop,  and  preached,  from  time 
trime,  in  different  places,  as  occasion 
^^^ixiired. 
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On  a  second  interview  with  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, the  Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth  de- 
cided to  accept  the  charge — the  Miss 
Marlinspikes  and  the  Bishop  advising 
heartily  to  the  course. 

The  excitement  in  the  little  village 
was  very  great  when  it  was  known  that 
a  new  church  was  to  be  established. 
But  when  it  was  actually  erected,  when 
it  had  received  the  interior  decorations, 
including  stained  glass  windows,  a  circle 
of  low  steps  surrounding  and  leading  to 
something  very  like  an  altar,  huge  can- 
dlesticks with  long  candles,  a  cross 
surmounting  the  pulpit  and  a  cherub- 
boy,  imported  from  New  York,  in  the 
appropriate  cherub  wardrobe,  to  open 
and  shut  the  door,  to  advance  and  re- 
treat backward,  to  wheel  and  turn  ac- 
cording to  the  last  approved  evolutions 
— I  say,  when  all  the  interior  decora- 
tions were  made,  the  excitement  had 
no  bounds.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the 
faithful.  The  old-fashioned  people,  who 
were  satisfied  to  worship  as  their  fathers 
had  done,  said  it  looked  like  popery, 
but  the  young  folks  were  generally 
pleased  with  it.  They  were  getting 
tired  of  the  old  style.  It  was  too 
gloomy ;  besides,  it  was  time  the  village 
had  a  church  of  its  own. 

The  Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth  took  up 
his  residence  at  Scotenskopft,  and  dis- 
l^layed  so  much  energy,  industry,  zeal, 
and  good-will,  that  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  his  mission  was  a  success. 
His  church  increased.  Aided  by  the 
Bellamvs  on  one  side,  and  the  Marlin- 
spikes  on  the  other,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  The  Rev.  Croton,  among 
other  active  duties,  undertook  to  bring 
the  "  Select  School "  under  his  super- 
vision. A  single  interview  with  Mr. 
and  Miss  Pettengill  satisfied  him  of  the 
hopelessness  of  his  plan.  He  had  more 
than  met  his  match,  and  he  was  shrewd 
enouf'h  to  withdraw  from  the  attack 
before  he  should  leave  a  disagreeable 
impression.  More  than  this,  when 
Harry  was  a  little  older,  ho  was  sent  to 
this  very  school,  where  his  progress  was 
extremely  satisfactory. 

His  most  intimate  companion  was 
Charley  Graves,  whose  father  waa  t\i^ 
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coal-merchant  of  that  section,  and 
whose  mother  set  up  for  a  fine  lady. 
She  was  a  poor  relation  of  the  Tolover 
family,  a  very  high  little  church-woman, 
and  in  exceeding  intimate  relations  with 
the  Ellsworths.  Belonging  to  the  same 
set  were  the  Randalls.  Peter  Randall 
was  a  railroad-contractor,  and  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  every  year,  which 
he  spent  freely.  He  was  a  whole-souled, 
generous  fellow,  liked  by  every  one. 
Ills  wife  was  an  engaging,  fascinating 
woman,  very  much  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  Rev.  Croton,  but  not  at  all  liked 
by  little  Mrs.  Graves,  who  considered 
her  "  a  large,  awkward,  and  ungainly 
person."  Alas,  how  jealousy  blinds  the 
eyes  I  Mrs.  Randall  was  very  finely 
formed,  fine-looking,  and  graceful — in 
fact,  by  far  the  handsomest  woman  in 
the  neighborhood.  So  we  see  that  the 
little  Virginia  comes  honestly  by  her 
beauty  and  her  Ifonhommie, 

I  am  aware  I  have  not  described  a 
yery  aristocratic  society ;  indeed,  I  dare 
say,  some  of  my  fine  readers,  whose 
fathers,  perhaps,  were  not  half  as  good 
as  Graves  the  coal-merchant,  and  Ran- 
dall the  railroad-contractor,  will  be 
greatly  disappointed,  if  not  disgusted, 
that  I  have  not  arranged  a  better  pedi- 
gree for  my  heroes  and  heroines.  I  beg 
them  not  to  be  impatient.  I  promise, 
as  my  work  advances,  that  these  matters 
shall  be  corrected,  and  they  shall  be  in- 
troduced to  a  class  adapted  to  their 
present  tastes,  if  not  to  their  origin. 
Meanwhile,  I  confess  I  have  a  desire  to 
linger  about  this  pleasant  little  place, 
and  watch  the  ])rogrcss  of  the  school. 

At  tliis  time,  a  sweet-temi)ered,  lovely 
young  woman — a  widow — occupied  a 
small,  one-story  house,  not  far  from  the 
river,  with  her  only  child,  a  little  boy. 
She  was  known  as  Mrs.  Holt.  She  her- 
self was  an  orphan,  and,  before  her 
marriage,  had  lived  with  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  who  were  wealthy  people,  in  fash- 
ionable life,  and  who  had  adopted  this 
niece — so  it  was  generally  understood. 
At  all  events,  she  enjoye<l  in  the  house 
all  the  privileges  of  a  daughter,  being, 
at  the  same  time,  petted  and  almost 
spoiled  l>y  indulgence. 


Suddenly  this  fascinaiing  girl  di^ap- 
peared  from  society,  ami  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  her  in  the  gay  coteries  of 
New  York  life.  It  was  a  nine-days' 
wonder,  and  then  it  was  over.  Qer- 
trude  Lansing  was  now  Mrs.  William 
Holt,  and  had  gone  into  obscurity. 

Holt  was  a  landscape-painter  of  merit, 
a  finely-educated,  genial,  accomplished 
gentleman.  He  was  a  superior  man, 
every  way,  to  nine  of  ten  that  Gertrude 
met.  Yes,  he  was  superior  to  the  whole- 
sale drj'goods  merchant,  and  the  laige 
importer  of  silks,  and  the  rich  broker, 
and  the  junior-partner  of  a  leading 
banking-house,  all  of  whom  paid  their 
court  to  Gertrude,  and  all  of  whom  were 
considered  eligible  aspirants  to  her  hand 
by  her  uncle  and  aunt.  But  Holt  was 
poor.  That  was  the  blot.  Gertrude  did 
not  think  so.  She  loved  him ;  and,  after 
a  period,  Holt  asked  her  unde  to  give 
his  consent  to  their  marriage.  He  met 
with  a  quiet  refusal — so  quiet  that  the 
young  artist  took  hope,  and  felt  that 
the  uncle  would  yield.  He  little  knew 
his  man.  To  be  sure,  there  was  no  ex- 
hibition of  passion,  as  in  the  case  of  old 
Du  Barry.  Indeed,  you  would  not  sap- 
pose  there  had  any  thing  happened  ont 
of  the  usual  course.  Mr.  Lansing  sim- 
ply called  Gertrude  to  him,  and  said, 
*'  This  is  a  match  I  do  not  approve  of. 
If  you  choose  to  marry  the  man,  I  shall 
provide  for  you  as  I  think  your  position 
requires.  You  need  not  say  a  word: 
do  as  you  think  best :  we  shall  have  no 
scenes." 

The  end  was,  that  Gertrude  married 
the  artist.     The  wedding  was  strictly 
private,  in  her  uncle's  back-parlor.    No 
one  was  present  except  the  uncle  and^ 
aunt  and  their  clergyman. 

The  ceremony  over,  Mr.  Lansing  pie-^ 
sented  Gertrude  with  a  check  for  onf^ 
thousand  dollars.  Kothing  was  said — 
but  she  knew  this  was  virtually  to  seve^B 
all  relations.  Ilolt  hired  a  cottage  a~"" 
Scotcnskopft,  and  the  thousand  doll 
funiished  it.  Gorirude  was  more  th 
content  with  her  lot :  she  was  very 
py.  Her  character  daily  developed  ne 
beauties.  Her  husband  labored  assi<3- 
uously,    and   with    fair    success. 
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heiiltb,  howeV 
a  ^ood  many 
Gertrude,  as 


[as  unsettled.  lie  had 
to  tax  Lim,  wbich 
lad  been  educated, 
CO  laid  not  be  prcaiimed  to  understand. 
Tliis  constant  applicition,  and  tbc  or- 
diTJiUj  anxiety  of  providing  for  bis 
h^xTie,  at  last  affected  Mm  scntiibly. 

One  lovely  mornini^,  about  the  first 
of  June,  be  rose  earlier  than  usual,  to 
worlc  at  a  beautiful  landscape,  which 
wa.s  nearly  finished — it  was  a  scene  in 
the  Highlands — which  had  taxed  his 
be&t;  efforts. 

'^^hen  Gertrude,  an  hoilr  after,  tripped 
do'wm-stairs  and  stole  softly  into  the 
room  behuid  him,  intending  to  surprise 
her  husband  at  his  labors  by  a  tender 
salutation,  she  discovered  his  arm  re- 
laxed and  his  head  fallen  on  one  side. 
His  fingers  still  retained  the  pencil.  He 
w&a  dead. 

The  morning-sun   streamed   through 

the  casement,  and  the  biriis  were  sing- 

J»g  joyously.     Gertrude  stood  without 

treath  or  motion.    In  that  one  minute 

she  comprehended  the  great  revelation ; 

^    that  one  minute   it   was   complete. 

^^  had  made  4his  revelation,  sudden 

^"^    it  was,  so  tenderly,  that  it  did  not 

*Ppal  lier.     She  kneeled  and  bud  her 

"cacl  against   her  husband's  shoulder, 

^nd  pressed  her  cheek  to  bi«.    She  knew 

^^t*f3  could  be  no  response,  but  she  felt 

*^''o\xnd  her  an  ineffable  halo,  which  was 

"^'^ Spring    after    the   departure   of  the 

®Pii-it. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

^^flr.  and  Miss  Pettengill    were  very 

Lcl  and  attentive  on   this    occjision. 

^^y  undertook  to  give  notice  of  the 

^^^la.ncholy  event  to  3Ir.  Lansing,  the 

^*^ole.     The  result  was,  an  answer,  by 

r^^Vurn  mail,  enclosing  a  check  for  one 

*^^^clred   dollars   for  funeral   expenses. 

"^  ^o  not  think  they  ever  said  any  thing 

^    Qertrude  about  this,  but  they  took 

^^    themselves  the  whole  charge  of  the 

^^U^ral,  and  distributed  the  money  with 

^^^Uomy.    Some  fine  pictures  which  the 

^^iat  left,  were  sold  at  good  price  by 

^•ueir  influence,  which  gave  the  widow 

*  pittance  for  her  support. 

i  If  ever  atDiction   was    sanctified  to 

V       ^Uman  feeing,  her  loss  was  blessed  and 


thrice  blessed  to  Gertrude  Holt.  For 
out  of  it  blossomed  in  her  heart  hope 
and  charity  and  the  richest  experience, 
all  of  which  bore  "fruit  unto  perfec- 
tion." 

When  the  Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth 
assumed  the  charge  of  the  Church  of 
the  Apostolic  Succession  and  the  care 
of  souls  therein,  his  attention  was  speed- 
ily directed  to  the  condition  of  the  young 
widow.  Perhaps  you  think  I  mean  to 
what  was  called  her  sad  situation,  strug- 
gling as  she  was  with  poverty,  with  the 
care  of  a  delicate  child,  and  almost 
friendless.  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all. 
The  reverend  gentleman  found  that,  al- 
though he  had  now  preached  for  two 
Sundays  at  Scotenskopft,  Mrs.  Holt  con- 
tinued to  attend  the  old  place  of  wor- 
ship. He  soon  ascertained  that  Ger- 
trude had  been  brought  up  in  the  proper 
faith  by  her  nncle,  who  was  a  zealous 
churchman.  Overflowing  with  a  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  her  conduct,  he  called 
on  the  widow.  He  was  received  with  so 
much  refinement  and  gentleness,  that  a 
less  determined  heart  than  his  must  have 
softened.  Not  so  with  the  Rev.  Croton 
Ellsworth.  He  looked  severely  around 
the  apartment,  as  if  hoping  to  find  some 
cause  for  censure  to  stimulate  and  give 
point  to  his  observations.  His  eyes  fell 
on  the  little  boy,  who  was  on  the  floor 
playing. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  he 
said,  in  a  tone  so  chiUing  that  the  little 
fellow  instantly  slunk  out  of  the  room. 
This  question  disposed  of,  he  entered  on 
a  severe  reprimand  of  Mrs.  Holt,  and 
dwelled  so  much  on  her  reprehensible 
conduct,  that  the  poor  woman  promised 
in  future  to  attend  the  church  in  the 
village. 

*'  It  is  true,"  she  said,  "  I  was  so  edu- 
cated, and  I  will  return," 

The  next  Sunday  she  kept  her  word. 
But  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
withering  to  her  soul.  In  vain  she 
sought  consolation  in  the  beautiful  and 
impressive  service.  It  was  delivered  in 
a  tone  and  manner  which,  to  Gertrude, 
were  intolerable.  It  destroyed  almost 
the  power  to  make  the  responses. 

She  could  not  endure  it.    Twice  she 
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made  the  effort;  and  then,  without 
word  or  explanation,  or  indeed  observa- 
tion, she  went  with  her  son  quietly  back 
to  the  old  meeting-house,  and  resumed 
her  old  seat. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  remon- 
strance. Her  case  was  that  of  the  hard- 
ened apostate ;  and  she  was  left  to  the 
sentence,  anathema  maranatha,  which 
the  Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth  pronounced 
with  great  solemnity.  On  the  succeed- 
ing Sunday  he  preached  a  sermon  from 
Hebrews  vi.  4-6 : 

"For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were 
once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heav- 
enly gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost, 

"  And  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 

"If  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them 
again  unto  repentance ;  seeing  they  crucify  to 
tbcmselres  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him 
to  an  open  shame." 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but 
every  one  in  the  congregation  under- 
stood this  discourse  was  prepared  in 
consequence  of  the  "  lamentable  back- 
aliding  of  the  Widow  Holt."  From 
that  day  she  was  regarded  by  those  in 
the  "  church  set "  as  an  object  of  aver- 
fiion.    Little  Bill  came  in  for  a  share  of 


this,  not  universally,  bnfc 
Harry  EllsAvorth,  for  exan 
the  cue  from  his  father's  coe 
the  breakfast-table,  thought 
to  harry  the  little  skeleton, 
him.  He  would  run  agaim 
by  mistake,  and  laugh  to 
down ;  or  he  would  turn  o 
or  rub  snow  in  his  face  oi 
tended  slight.  Th^n  he  f( 
name  for  him — "  Cockeye, 
generally  adopted,  not  so  mi 
bad  feeling,  or  with  any  dei 
cule,  but  from  the  facility 
nicknames  are  seized  on.  ] 
ward  modified  to  ''  Cockec, 
term  he  was  generally  knc 
time  this  produced  little  efi 
He  tried  to  laugh  at  his  < 
tunes,  and  make  the  best  of 
when,  in  consequence,  he  foi 
treated  as  half-idiot  as  wel 
formed,  it  roused  a  temper 
became  fierce  and  vindictive 
Meanwhile  the  Rev.  Croto 
pursued  his  triumphant 
assumed  representative  of  th 
lowly  One,  who,  nearljr  tw 
years  before,  had  said,  "  Con 
ye  who  are  weary  and  hcav^ 
I  will  give  YOU  rest." 


CHAPTER    VII. 


THE  LnTLE   CLARA  AND   HER  ACQUAINTAKCES. 


It  was  midsummer  when  the  little 
Clara  arrived  at  Scotenskopft.  The 
long  vacation  had  commenced,  and  the 
house  and  school-room  were  deserted. 

The  great  change  in  her  situation  and 
surroundings  would  seem  to  have  had 
but  little  eflfect  on  her.  She  almost 
never  made  any  allusion  to  her  former 
home  or  to  a  recollection  of  former 
scenes.  Once — it  was  the  week  after 
her  arrival — there  was  the  following 
Tirief  colloquy,  on  the  occasion  of  Miss 
Pettengiirs  helping  Clara  to  dress. 

Clara.  Do  you  know  why  Dora  did 
not  come  with  me  ? 

Miss  P.  Who  is  Dora— your  cousin  ? 

Clara  (laughing).  My  cousin !  I  mean 
■  black  Dora. 


Miss  P.  And  who  is  black 

Clara.  Black  Dora  usee 
nurse  ;  but  when  I  grew  up 
thing  was  nearly  eight) — s 
maid.  Can  you  tell  me  w 
not  come  too  ? 

Miss  P.  I  cannot.  Pro 
uncle  did  not  think  it  best. 

Clara  {reflect  in  r/).  I  thin 
I  know  why. 

A  short  silence  ensues. 

Clara  {musing).  I  wonde 
become  of  her  I 

There  being  no  response, 
ended.  It  revealed  the  fact 
did  think  more  than  she  e 
Miss  Pettengill,  who,  whi 
not  discourage  conversatior 
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child's  former  home,  was  careful  not  to 
provoke  it.  It  is  probable  that  Clara 
liacl  received  some  instruction  on  this 
head  from  her  mother ;  for  she  liked  to 
talk,  and  never  tired  asking  about  the 
novelties  which  met  her  on  every  side. 
Ttio  long,  regular  line  of  perpendicular 
cliflfs  across  the  river,  which  we  call  the 
"I^alisades,"  and  whicli  were  in  ftill 
view,  was  an  object  of  grent  admiration 
and  wonder.  To  Clara  these  magnifi- 
cent; battlements  were  enchanted  castles, 
ffllecl  with  enchanted  beings ;  and  she 
ooxild  not  understand  why  every  body 
dicl  not  enjoy  looking  at  them  as  slio 
did.  Tlicn  the  river  was  so  deep  and 
dear,  unlike  the  turbid  waters  of  her 
native  streams,  and  the  boats  and  ships 
and  steamers  looked  so  cheerful  passing 
np  and  down. 

Before  the  school  should  reassemble 
there  was  time  for  Clara  to  become  ac- 
customed to  these  new  pictures,  so  that 
ihe  need  not  excite  the  laughter  or  curi- 
oaty  of  her  companions.     So  thought 
Wss  Pcttengill,  who  was  doing  all  in 
Jjcr  power  to  make  her  feel  at  home. 
A.t  first  she  attempted  to  trace  resem- 
Wances  between  Clara  and  her  mother. 
*^e  task  was  difficult,  since  none  really 
^^iflted.     She  had  now  to  deal  with  a 
■^pcrior  soul,  a  larger  intellect,  and  a 
i^iore  resolute  will — with  a  being  totally 
^^fiferent  from  the  laughing,  charming, 
pi'^etty  creature  who  had  so  captivated 
^^epy  body,  and  who  was  every  body's 
favorite — who  was  so  yielding,  so  de- 
P^^dent,    so    winning,    and    so    much 
lited. 

'*  It  is  best  so,"  exclaimed  Mehitabel 
*^cttengill,  with  a  sigh.  "  It  is  best  so. 
*^  shall  be  a  new  interest,  not  an  old 
•heartache  revived." 

And  so  it  was  ever  after.  She  no 
^^^^r  thought  of  the  little  Clara  in 
^unection  with  a  former  period.  The 
*^*<I  memory  was  laid  back  in  its  place, 
^^ly  to  return  at  intervaltj  as  a  tender 
^^t  sad  recollection  of  the  past. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  strong  inter- 
^^[^  was  awakened  in  tlie  new  comer, 
'^lehita'^el  was  very  careful  how  she  bc- 
^^yed  it,  lest  it  might  prove  another 
^^^appointment.     Sedate  and  thought- 


ful as  she  always  appeared,  the  heart 
of  the  schoolmistress  was  young.  Her 
pupils  instinctively  understood  tliis,  and 
loved  her  because  of  it.  She  had  la- 
bored a  lifetime  unremittingly  to  de- 
velop and  improve  them.  It  was  a  life 
unpretending,  unambitious,  uneventftil. 
All  the  while  a  fresh  heart  beat  under 
the  formal  outsi<le,  which  sometimes 
rebelled  against  its  lot.  Yes,  her  pupils 
loved  her ;  but  how  many,  when  they 
quitted  the  school,  took  any  thought  of 
Mehitabel  Pettengill,  commiming  with 
herself,  sorrowing  over  their  departure 
after  so  many  years  of  happy  inter- 
course ?  IIow  many,  indeed  1  Ko  one 
knew  what  had  been  her  early  history. 
Had  any  thing  occurred  to  make  that 
face  so  pale,  the  eye  so  thoughtful,  and 
the  form  so  wasted— I  mean  any  tlung 
beyond  what  the  deep  mourning  might 
indicate  ?  Had  there  been  a  want,  once 
filled,  or  thought  to  be,  which,  on  the 
trial,  gave  only  a  residuum  of  withered 
leaves — bitter  ashes?  Was  it  out  of 
some  yearning  for  an  object  to  love  that 
she  attached  herself  so  to  her  pupils  ? 

Who  can  tell  I 

With  her  brother  it  was  different. 
Like  Miss  Pettengill,  he  was  the  most 
faithful  of  teachers ;  but  his  delight  was 
in  the  work  itself,  not  in  the  individual 
— in  the  study,  not  in  the  pupil.  What 
to  others  seemed  a  task,  was  to  him  a 
perpetual  pleasure.  When  his  pupils 
left  the  school,  it  was  a  source  of  con- 
gratulation that  he  had  made  so  much 
of  them,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  go. 
While  his  sister  regarded  a  new  comer 
as  likely  to  prove  a  trial  of  her  feelings, 
he  looked  with  delight  to  fresh  arrivals, 
eager  to  bring  them  under  the  test  of 
his  theory  and  practice  of  education. 

A  rare,  innocent,  simple-hearted  old 
pedant  ho  was  considered  by  many  of 
his  city  "  patrons,"  with  a  head  crammed 
with  a  heap  of  useless  lore — who  had, 
nevertheless,  an  excellent  faculty  for 
teaching,  and  whose  pupils  made  most 
satisfactory  progress. 

Pedant,  indeed  I  No  man  living  had 
ever  less  claim  to  the  title  than  Amos 
Pettengill.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
student,  but  not  in  the  least  et^\K^v\ 
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by  fonns  or  mannerisms,  nor  had  he  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  merit  or  ac- 
quirements. He  labored  without  stint 
to  instnict  and  improre,  and  he  had  the 
gift  of  making  serious  tilings  appear 
fresh  and  attractive.  This  he  accom- 
plished by  avoiding  the  beaten  path, 
lest  it  should  become  tedious  or  dis- 
agreeable. Next  to  the  Bible,  he  rever- 
enced the  works  of  Plato.  While  his  pu- 
pils might  have  turned  to  the  inspired 
volume  with  a  distaste  produced  by 
some  impleasant  association,  it  was  quite 
another  thing  to  repeat  from  a  great 
Grecian  philosopher. 

Mr.  Pettengill  translated  with  care 
select  passages,  which  all  in  school 
conmiitted  to  memory  and  rehearsed 
dramatically  in  dialogue.  The  only 
freedom  the  teacher  ever  took  with  the 
text  was  translating,  in  certain  instances^ 
the  word  **  6coi "  (gods)  into  the  name  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

It  would  seem  very  ridiculous,  would 
it  not,  to  witness,  in  a  fashionable  school 
of  To-Day,  boys  and  girls  uniting  in  the 
following,  which  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  extracts  which  Mr.  Pettengill  tnlns- 
lated  from  the  "  First  Alcibiadcs." 

Soc.  If  a  man  acts  badly,  is  be  not  misera- 
ble? 

Ale.  Very  much  so,  indeed. 

Soc.  Then  it  is  not  possible  for  those  who  are 
neither  wise  nor  good  to  be  blessed  with  hap- 
piness ? 

Ale.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Soe.  All  bad  men  are  then  miserable  ? 

Ale.  Particularly  so. 

Soc.  Then  it  is  not  by  riches  that  we  can  bo 
exempted  or  extricated  from  misery,  but  by 
wise  gooduess  ? 

Ale.  Certainly.     [And  so  on.] 

These  exercises  were  brief  and  varied. 
The  extracts  were  from  "The  Apology 
of  Socrates,"  "The  Phoedo,"  "The 
TunsBUs,"  "The  Gorgias,"  "  Crito ;  " 
and  to  most  of  the  older  pupils  they 
were  always  interesting. 

I  dare  say  a  majority  of  my  readers 
win  skip  this  page;  but  it  will  meet 
from  some,  I  am  confident,  a  genial 
appreciation. 

When    Tom  Castleton  and  Alf   Du 


Barry  returned  to  school,  earlj 
Autumn,  they  found  Clara  ff 
stalled  in  her  new  home. 

Tom,  it  will  be  remembe« 
back  with  a  light  heart,  relieve* 
old  nightmare  which  had  so  m 
mented  him.  He  still  continue 
gard  things  as  they  seemed — wl 
get  him  into  trouble  enough  by 
but  for  the  jjrcsent  it  makes 
only  appear  the  brighter,  even 
arc  not  understood.  So,  for 
Tom  is  content  to  enjoy  what  if 
him,  without  vexing  himself  al 
mystery  which  envelops  the  wh 

It  was  the  most  natural  thic 
world  that  these  two  New  Y( 
should  be  attracted  by  the  new 
first  because  she  was  a  girl^  a 
cause  she  was  from  a  long  way 
her  manner  was  droll,  and  she 
odd  to  them.  Besides,  she  was  " 
they  soon  found  that  out,  for,  a 
ter  of  course,  the  first  thing  i 
was  to  commence  teasing  her. 
such  an  "  innocent,"  Alf  said, 
licved  every  thing  any  body  t< 
and  he  would  amuse  himself  t 
impose  on  her  credulity.  It 
tiikc  Clara  long  to  discover  tl 
then  Alf  was  punished  by  findi 
self  rt'garded  as  a  boy  on  no  ac 
be  relied  on.  He  was  glad  to 
his  character  by  a  pretty  Ion] 
of  undcviating  good  conduct, 
mode  of  teasing  was  different.  I 
not  mislead  by  wrong  stateme 
he  liked  to  put  questions,  and 
plex  by  supposed  examples  ab< 
and  wrong,  wherein  he  would  < 
ally  indulge  in  sophistry.  He  w 
taken  by  Clara's  intelligence, 
quickness  with  wliich  she  soon 
to  unmask  and  retort  on  him. 

As  Tom  and  Alf  had  insem 
come  not  only  intimate  compu 
loyal  friends  and  allies,  pledgee 
other,  ''  rescue  or  no  rescue,"  e 
each  other's  difficulties,  ready 
each  other's  battles,  and  so  foi 
came  to  be  that  Clara  was  adr 
a  tiers  Hat,  and  after  a  while 
entirely  in  their  councils,  and  tl 
virate  (if  I  may  use  the  term  w 
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of  the  three  is  of  the  geniler  sex)  was 
complete.  Chira,  it  is  true,  was  not  as 
bi  advanced  as  the  boys.  She  was  at 
kut  three  years  younger;  but  we  all 
know  that  in  childhood  girls  have  alto- 
gether the  adyantage  in  quickness  of 
perception  and  aptitude  for  learning. 
Clara  was  insensibly  coming  up  to  the 
standard  of  her  two  friends ;  and  if  she 
was  not  as  forward  as  they,  Tom  used 
to  remark  that  she  said  and  did  more 
to  set  them  thinking  than  the  teacher 
himself. 

Before  this,  however,  Miss  PcttengilVs 
plans  for  Clai*a  had  undergone  an  entire 
iCTolution.     In  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
ihe  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
becoming  well    acquainted    with    her 
chaigc  and  in  making  her  feel  at  home. 
Sr  discovered,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  Clara  would  never  tax  her 
wlicitudc  in  the  way  her  mother  had 
done.    She  was  too   well   poised — she 
ktd  too  much  self-respect.    This  appre- 
henaon   entirelv   allayed,   the    school- 
Duatress  began  to  indulge  in  other  vis- 
wna.    She  would  keep  Clara  near  her ; 
«he  would  subject  her  to  the  most  per- 
^*t  training ;  she  would  watch  and  cul- 
^^ate  every  thought  and  emotion  ;  she 
'^ould  direct  and  assist  every  develop- 
ment, and  would  guard  a.i^ainst  every 
P^sible  mistake   by  the  most  careful 
■^tention. 

^ow,  these  were  very  foolish  ideas. 

"^Uld  Miss  Pettengill  have  been  left  free 

•^  her  own  clear,  discriminating  judg- 

'^nt^  no  one  would  proiiounce  against 

'«ein  sooner  than  she.    But  she  was  like 

*  *Xlotlier  who  had  lost  a  beloved  child 

'*lroagh  some  imprudent  exposure,  and 

'^**o  becomes  morbidly  solicitous  about 

**©  one  remaining  to  her.     The  result 

?"•«  that  Miss  Pettengill,   in  keeping 

^"^  so  closely  to  herself,  fostered  her 

^thufliasm  and  romance  to  an  unnat- 

^^l  degree.     These  are  displayed,  if 

^^^,  at  an  early  age,  when  they  require 

^  be  pruned  and  subdued,  or  possibly 

^*U*oturaged  to  expansion.     Clara  came 

^^der  the  first  category  :  unfortunately, 

?*^®  "Was  treated  as  if  she  belonged  to  the 

^■t.    She  gave  signs  of  so  much  prom- 


ise, she  attracted  her  teacher  by  so  many 
exliibitions,  that  her  ordinary  careful 
discrimination  was  completely  lost  sight 
of.  It  is  true,  there  appeared  nothing 
feverish  or  forced  in  Clara's  manifest- 
ations of  feeling.  Her  enthusiasm  was 
unbounded ;  but  it  was  mainly  tor  what 
she  saw  in  Nature,  or  about  what  she 
heard  or  could  read  of  the  heroic  and 
good.  But  would  it  stop  here?  The 
exact  peril  could  not  be  predicted,  only 
that  there  was  dtinger. 

A  fortunate  occurrence  opened  IVIiss 
PettengilPs  eyes  before  it  was  too  late, 
and,  as  I  have  hinted,  produced  a  com- 
plete cliango  of  regimen  for  the  little 
lady.  I  will  give  an  account  of  it.  Her 
first  season  at  Scotenskopft  had  been 
one  of  marvels  to  Clara.  She  had  never 
before  beheld  snow ;  she  had  never  wit- 
nessed the  formation  of  ice.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  school,  on  the  high  ridge 
above  the  callage,  was  admirable  for  the 
display  of  the  scenes  of  Winter.  To 
look  across  to  the  Palisades,  you  could 
easily  imagine  the  Storm-King  dwelt 
there  and  held  his  revels. 

It  happened  this  year  that  the  snow 
fell  early,  and  the  cold  was  severe.  The 
Hudson  was  frozen  over.  That  mag- 
nificent water-course,  so  latelv  covered 
with  every  kind  of  vessel,  was  chained 
by  the  inexorable  despot.  Clara  en- 
joyed it  beyond  measure,  an<l  never  was 
tired  of  expressing  her  admiration. 

One  morning,  early  in  January,  Miss 
Pettengill  was  roused  from  a  very  satis- 
factory slumber  by  repeated  knocks  at 
her  door.    It  was  Clara. 

"  Aunt  Mehitabel " — so  she  was  taught 
to  call  her — "  Aunt  Mehitabel,  you  must 
get  up  and  come  to  my  window  di- 
rectly.'' 

The  urgency  of  the  summons  was  not 
to  be  resisted.  In  considerable  alarm 
and  but  half  awake.  Miss  Pettengill  rose, 
and,  o])euing  her  door  in  haste,  followed 
the  child  to  her  own  little  chamber, 
which  faced  the  east.  There  hai)pened 
to  be  a  full-moon.  The  plain  beyond 
the  house  was  covered  with  crusted 
snow,  and  the  first  glimmering  streaks 
of  daylight  were  visible. 

"  Look  I  "   exclaimed  Clara ;  "  look  I 
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There  is  the  moonlight  and  the  day- 
light and  the  morning-star  1 " 

The  schoolmistress  did  look.  But, 
beyond  a  single  glance,  not  through  the 
>vindow,  at  the  scene  which  had  been 
pointed  out,  but  at  the  child  who  was 
standing  before  hcr^  with  bare  feet,  in 
her  night-gown. 

It  was  an  intensely  cold  morning,  the 
thermometer  several  degrees  below  zero. 
There  she  stood,  her  face  glowing  in  a 
fine  frenzy,  and  her  eyes  exhibiting  a 
strange  lustre.  The  first  feeling  of  Miss 
Pettengill  was  one  of  sheer  yexation  at 
being  summoned  from  a  comfortable 
bed  to  witness  an  ordinary  Winter  land- 
scape; but  the  expression  of  Clara's 
face,  as  she  pointed  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph to  the  scene,  disarmed  her.  An- 
other look  at  the  child's  burning  face 
opened  a  new  train  of  thought.  The 
transition  from  one  extreme  of  feeling 
to  another  is  rapid.  And  the  transition 
was  made. 

"  Are  you  not  glad  I  called  you  ? " 
she  asked,  as  if  certain  what  the  reply 
would  be. 

"  Very  glad — very  glad,  indeed,"  was 
the  honest  response. 

As  soon  as  she  could  do  so  >vithout 
appearing  to  be  too  precipitate.  Miss 
Pettengill  put  Clara  back  in  bed,  and 
retraced  her  steps  to  her  own  room,  her 
teeth  chattering  with  the  cold  while 


she  repeated,  "  Very  glad— v< 
indeed. — What  have  I  been 
she  continued.  "I  have  cc 
ruining  the  child.  Where  i 
eyes?  Of  what  was  I  thin' 
have  kept  her  altogether  too  m 
must  have  more  play,  men 
down-hill,  more  tumbles  in  t] 
more  games.  I  will  take  her 
kitchen,  and  she  shall  learn  1 
and  kruUers  are  made.  I  an 
time." 

It  is  with  satisfaction  I  re 
change  in  affairs.  It  would  i 
all  to  my  txiste  to  write  the  his 
little  girl  of  eight,  addicted  tc 
honest  people  from  their  bed 
break  of  a  cold  morning  in  Ja 
show  them  the  sheen  of  the  m 
or  the  glitter  of  the  men 
though  both  are  doubtless  ve 
their  way. 

Clara  soon  learned  to  enjoy 
sports.     She  grow  hardy  and 
none  of  her  companions  were 
during  or  more  fond  of  play. 
mained  always  slight  in  person 
complexion  never  changed  Iro] 
pale.     That,  however,  was  natn 
enjoj^ed  good  health  and  fim 
and  she  had,  very  generally,  to 
more  than  once  in  the  morning 
of  lying  awake  an  hour  bef 
light. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE   BATTLE   OF  SCOTEXSKOPFT. 


As  time  advanced — and  we  are  now 
on  to  the  second  Winter — it  produced  a 
very  unhappy  effect  on  Bill  H^lt.  lie  had 
become,  from  an  easy,  accommodating, 
happy -hearted  child,  bitter,  morose,  and 
furious  of  temper.  It  was  owing  prin- 
cipally to  Harry  Ellsworth.  This  lad, 
taking  his  cue  from  the  sermon  his 
father  launched  at  the  head  of  the 
young  widow,  commenced,  entirely  for 
his  own  amusement,  a  series  of  petty 
persecutions  of  little  Bill.  lie  could  do 
this  with  greater  freedom,  because  Bill 
was  the  elder  by  more  than  a  year,  and 
it  did  not  look  like  persecution.     But 


Bill  was  a  puny,  delicate  ch 
Harry  strong,  robust,  and  larj 
age.  At  last  Bill  began  to  reao 
ordinary  defence  of  the  weal 
would  throw  sticks  or  stones, 
thing  he  could  lay  his  hand  o 
enemy,  which  gave  Harry  an  e: 
severe  retaliation — all,  of  coi 
known  to  the  principal  of  th 
School. 

On  one  occasion  Bill  Holt  1 
stung  to  madness  by  being  thit 
a  snow-bank  by  Harry  Ellswort 
presence  of  several  girls — amon 
was  the  little  Virginia — ^who  a) 
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.  the  general  laughter.  Bill  rose  with 
Tenge  in  his  soul,  and  prepared  what 
)7B  call  an  ice-ball,  which  is  made  by 
lopping  a  snow-ball  in  water  and 
aeezing  it  till  it  becomes  hard  as  ice. 
m  he  discharged  full  at  his  antago- 
Bt  Tho  shot  took  effect  on  his  arm, 
id  no  doubt  was  a  pretty  severe  hit. 

return,  Harry,  after  a  considerable 
ase,  caught  "  Cockeye,"  and  proceed- 
L  to  hold  his  head  under  the  snow. 
At  first  Bill  was  too  proud  to  utter 
I  exclamation  ;  but  finding  his  breath 
iHng,  he  commenced  to  cry  out  as 
ad  as  he  could.    It  only  caused  Harry 

crowd  his  head  deeper  in  the  bank. 
t  this  moment  Alf  and    Tom,  with 
Ara  and  several  others,  came  up. 
**He  is  murdering  him,"  exclaimed 
jn  in  alarm. 

Alf  and  Tom  both  sprang  forward. 
"  One  is  sufficient ;  let  me  deal  with 
n,"  said  Alf,  who  was  a  little  in  ad- 
inoe. 

**I   Bay,    you    have    punished    him 
toagh,"  said  he,  going  up  to  Harry. 
**Hind  your  own  business,   Mr.  Du 
ury,"  said  the  other,  giving  another 
ifih  to  the  prostrate  boy,  who  api>eared 

be  losing  the  power  of  utterance. 
It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  for  Alf 

Beize  Harry  Ellsworth  by  the  collar 
id  pull  him  off  his  victim.  Harry  rose, 
cpared  to  turn  mth  fury  on  his  new 
e. 

**Look  here,"  said  Alf,  quietly, "  I  am 
tiling  to  stop  where  we  are.  I  don't 
ant  the  name  of  fighting  a  boy  young- 

than  I  am." 

**  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  I  shall  serve 

>H  as  I   did  Squinteye  there,"  said 

arry,  tauntingly. 

"Very  much  afraid,  indeed,"  said  Alf, 

the  same  tone. 

"Hus  was  more  than  the  other  could 
•r,  and  he  threw  himself  on  Alf  with 
%lt  rage.  They  were  not  unequally 
itched,  either  for  size  or  strength, 
"OQgh  Alf  was  tho  oldest.  He  had, 
>wever,  learned  some  "  trick  of  fence  " 

the  city  gymnasium  during  his  vaca- 
t>n8,  which  he  brought  to  bear  on 
any,  and  v/hich  soon  resulted  in  his 
vinghim  a  bloody  no3e  and  a  blackeye. 


Seeing  the  fortune  of  the  day  likely 
to  turn  against  his  friend,  Charley 
Graves  i)romptly  came  to  the  rescue, 
which  immediately  brought  out  Tom 
Castleton ;  and  this,  in  turn,  enlisted  an- 
other village-boy,  until  the  fight  became 
general. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  girls  on  both 
sides  did  not,  in  a  measure,  engage  also. 
Certainly,  as  army-nurses,  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  wounded,  they  were  very 
efficient.  Indeed,  it  is  my  impression 
they  permitted  themselves  also  to  servo 
in  the  light-artillery,  discharging  snow- 
balls in  each  other's  faces.  I  know  this, 
that  Clara  Digby  exhibited  not  only 
no  alarm,  fear,  or  repugnance  to  what 
was  going  on,  but  she  stood  resolutely 
by,  encouraging  both  Alf  and  Tom  to 
do  their  work  well,  and  show  no  quar- 
ter! 

You  see,  "  blood  will  tell."  You  are 
your  father's  own  child,  Clara. 

How  long  the  fight  would  have  lasted, 
and  what  would  have  been  the  ultimate 
returns  of  killed  and  wounded,  I  do  not 
know,  for  Mr.  Pettengill,  coming  at  tlus 
juncture  from  the  post-office,  found  liim- 
self  in  the  midst  of  it. 

At  first  he  could  not  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses.  It  must  be,  ho 
thought,  a  set  of  rowdies  from  tho  city ; 
but  the  size  of  the  combatants  unde- 
ceived him.  Still  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  individuals,  the  confu- 
sion was  so  great.  Some  of  the  girls 
he  did  recognize. 

Coming  up  to  Clara,  who  was  in  the 
act  of  discharging  a  snow-ball  at  a  largo 
village-girl,  he  asked  her  sternly  what  all 
this  meant.  She  was  too  much  excited 
to  pay  any  attention  to  him,  but  con- 
tinued to  load  and  fire  with  great  regu- 
larity. 

"  Are  they  possessed  I "  he  exclaimed. 
"Where  is  Miss  Pettengill?"  Then 
rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  combat, 
he  cried  out  two  or  three  times  in  a  tone 
of  real  authority,  "  Boys,  desist." 

The  eflfect  was  magical.  Discipline 
was  at  once  restored.  The  boys  stopped 
as  if  by  common  consent.  Bloody  noses 
were  wiped,  caps  were  sought  after  and 
reclaimed ;  the  scholars  from  the  village 
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turned  silently  down  the  hill  toward 
their  homes,  while  the  boarders  were 
marshalled  into  the  house. 

No  such  scene  ever  occurred  before  in 
the  annals  of  the  Select  School.  What 
a  commentary  on  human  passions  I 
After  all  the  careful  training,  the  kind 
teachings,  the  excellent  instructions,  the 
moral  lessons,  the  select  readings  from 
our  Grecian  philosopher  I  A  single 
spark  had  fired  the  magazine,  and  the 
passions  were  aflame. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  all  Europe  was 
in  a  quiescent  state,  we  were  told  by  the 
worthv  members  of  our  Peace  Societies 
that,  under  the  enlightened  and  Chris- 
tianized spirit  of  the  age,  wars  were 
thenceforth  impossible.  The  era  of 
peace  and  good-will  had  begun,  and 
was  always  to  continue ;  for  should,  by 
any  chance,  a  difficulty  arise,  it  would 
speedily  be  settled  by  friendly  arbitra- 
ment. 

Just  as  this  highly  satisfactory  judg- 
ment was  proclaimed,  a  speck  of  trouble 
appeared  in  the  East,  which  soon  in- 
volved Russia  and  the  Turk,  with 
France,  England,  and  Sardinia,  in  a 
bloody  contest.  Rapidly  followed  the 
fight  of  Austria  with  France  and  Italy, 
succeeded  by  the  brutal  raid  of  Prussia 
to  rob  Denmark.  Then  came  the  furi- 
ous contest  between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, Italy  and  the  German  states.  All 
Europe  was  ablaze,  and  the  Peace  So- 
ciety confounded. 

It  was  the  fight  of  Scotenskopft  over 
again,  only  on  a  more  enlarged  and 
sanguinary  scale. 

Who  will  tell  me  how  strife  and 
bloodshed  shall  in  very  practice  be  end- 
ed ?  I  will  call  such  a  one  Doctor  of 
the  Divine  I 

All  this  time,  little  Bill  Holt  was 
lying  on  the  snow  insensible.  He  came 
near  being  left  there ;  for  the  origin  of 
the  fight  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the 
fury  of  the  contest. 

Mr.  Pettengill  discovered  him,  as  he 
turned  to  bring  up  the  rear,  aft^r  the 
field  had  been  vacated.  Nobody  had 
thought  of  Bill.  It  is  curious  enough, 
but  true. 


The  schoolmaster  took  the 
arms — he  was  very  light — ai 
him  into  the  house,  and  plac 
his  own  bed ;  then  he  applie 
storatives  as  were  at  hand. 

Bill  presently  opened  his 
fore  he  did  so,  Mr.  Pettengil 
portunity  to  remark  how  fra 
tenuated  he  was.  His  fa< 
pale,  was  perfectly  bloodless, 
lids  were  closed,  and  the  1 
lashes  and  dark  eyebrows 
strikingly  with  the  extreme 
of  the  forehead  and  cheeks, 
could  tell  that  he  was  squint- 
His  features  were  regular,  a 
Mr.  Pettengill,  as  he  bent  o\ 
having  great  beauty. 

"  I  am  all  right,  ma ;  don't 
were  his  first  words,  uttered 
culty. 

Shortly  he  seemed  to  disec 
he  was,  and  tried  to  get  up 
Pettengill  prevented  him. 

*'  You  must  lie  quite  still,  t 
better,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  well  enough,"  rep 
"  and  mother  will  be  anxiou 
awny  any  longer.'' 

"  What  was  the  matter  ?  " 
teacher. 

"  Oh,  nothing  much." 

"  Has  any  one  been  hurting 

''  Me  ?     No,  indeed  !  " 

Bill  would  have  died  ra 
make  any  complaint. 

"  Very  extraordinary,"  mui 
Pcttcn<rill. 

A  Utile  while  after,  Tom 
came  in  to  see  Bill ;  and,  findii 
still  anxious  to  go,  offered  to 
home  on  his  sled.  This  was 
tjiough  Bill  did  not  object 
going  along  just  for  company 
they  had  got  a  little  way,  he  f. 
and  was  willing  to  accept  T< 
which  was  renewed. 

Bill  stayed  home  from  scho 
and  Tom  used  to  go  and  see 
day.  lie  was  surprised  to  fii 
intelligent ;  but  he  was  terribl 
to  discover  what  a  bitter  fellc 
and  how  desperately  he  w< 
Tom  could  not  help    being 
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towards  the  strange  boy.  Bill's  illness 
thus  brought  the  two  together,  and  they 
became  well  acquainted.  Tliis  had  au 
important  bearing  on  Bill,  as  we  shall 
by  and  by  see. 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  not  ])een  inti- 
mate with  any  one.  lie  lived  a  sort  of 
Parthian  life  from  the  moment  he  left 
the  boose,  each  morning,  till  ho  returned 
to  it  At  home  he  cxpcncnced  his 
motbcf  s  tenderness  to  the  fullest  possi- 
ble degree ;  but  he  kept  from  her  all 
his  troubles  and  concealed  the  gall  and 
wormwood  that  filled  his  soul.  In 
short,  be  never  confided  to  her — ^ho  was 
too  proud  and  self-willed — so  that  he 
lost  the  benefit  of  a  mother's  influence. 
I  dare  not  say  altogether ;  for,  while  his 
natare  was  not  softened — indeed,  grew 
liarder— his  heart  was  touched  by  her 
unremitting  solicitude.  lie  loved  her, 
•ndwaa  devoted  to  her ;  and  it  is  much 


to  love,  even  your  mother  to  whom  your 
afiection  is  due. 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  and  Mi«s  PettengiH  took  a  wise 
course  in  relation  to  the  fray.  No  allu- 
sion whatever  was  made  to  it  in  school. 
It  is  true,  certain  boys,  including  xVlf 
and  Tom,  Harry  and  Charley,  were 
treated  to  some  private  conversations 
by  the  teacher.  I  can  find  no  evidence 
that  a  single  word  was  spoken  to  any 
of  the  girls.  Mr.  and  Miss  Pettengill 
were  certainly  wise  in  their  generation 
in  the  management  of  a  school. 

With  the  exception  of  some  bruised 
faces  and  discolored  eyes,  which  re- 
quired time  for  restoration,  there  was 
no  token  whatever  in  the  appearance  of 
the  scholars  or  in  their  bearing  toward 
each  other  of  the  contest  of  which  I 
have  given  a  veracious  liLstory. 

The  peace  of  Europe  was  restored. ' 


CHAPTER     IX. 


BILL     nOLT    C0M3IITS    SACRILEGE  ! 


Ykars  came  and  went,  and  the  Select 
Scbool  kept  on  in  its  undeviating  course, 
'^aitely  a  pupil  is  in  attendance  who 
^'^  there  when  I  first  introduced  it  to 
^c  reader.  New  faces  with  new  char- 
wfers  present  themselves,  to  go  over  the 
old  routine.  Tom  and  Alf  have  gone 
^  the  Roimd  Hill  Academy,  prepara- 
tory to  entering  college.  These  lads 
•'C  sixteen  3  ears  old.  Bill  Holt  is  six- 
*^^  also.  lie  has  grown  quite  tall,  and 
Jooka  paler  and  thinner  than  ever.  He 
^  continued  at  the  Select  School— 
*8*inst  the  rule,  it  is  true ;  but  Mr.  and 
^^  Pettengill  relaxed  in  this  instance, 
'0'  a  remarkable  change  came  over  Bill 
•fter  the  affair  with  Harry :  I  mean 
'^^th  respect  to  attention  to  his  studies. 
"e  manifestod  a  strong  desire  to  Icam 
v^cwas  careless  before),  which  the  prin- 
^P^ls  were  glad  to  encourage.  Not- 
^tlistanding  this  change,  he  became 
^ore  and  more  solitary  in  his  habits, 
'^d,  except  for  his  acquaintance  with 
Tom,  would  have  been  completely  iso- 
Uted. 

Tom  had  been  a  year  at  Round  Hill, 


and  was  on  a  visit  to  Scotenskopft, 
where  both  Alf  and  he  came  with  great 
regularity  every  vacation,  doubtless  to 
keep  up  their  acquaintance  ^ith  their 
excellent  teachers,  with  whom  they 
were  lavorites.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  these  youths  (boys  no  longer),  who 
were  intimate  and  confidential  and  truly 
loyal  with  each  other,  and  who  were 
alwa3'a  together, — I  say  it  is  remarkable 
that  they  never  visited  Scotenskopft  in 
company.  What  could  it  mean  ?  It 
was  pro])ably  mere  accident  that  when 
Tom  was  ready,  Alf  had  a  sick  head- 
ache ;  and  when  Alf  was  ready,  Tom 
liad  an  engagement  with  his  father,  the 
Doctor. 

Clara  Digby  was  now  thirteen.  She 
was  nearly  full-grown,  and— I  need  add 
nothing  more  at  present. 

I  was  saying  that  Tom  was  on  a  visit 
to  Scotenskopft.  It  was  on  this  occar 
sion  that  Bill  Holt  partially  opened  his 
plans  to  his  old  schoolmate,  in  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue : 

BiU.  I  want  you  to  help  me  get  a 
place  in  New  York. 
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Tom.  Certainly;  I  will  do  my  best. 
What  is  more,  I  will  speak  to  father. 

Bill.  What  do  you  think  I  am  after  ? 

Tom,  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell. 

Bill.  I  want  a  situation  in  Abbott's 
soap  and  candle  establishment. 

Tom.  Why,  Bill,  what  possesses  you  ? 

BiU  {fiercely).  I  will  tell  yov^  Tom : 
to  make  money. 

Tom.  And  how  do  you  expect  to 
make  money  that  way  ? 

Bill.  That's  my  secret.  I  tell  you  my 
object,  and  ask  you  to  help  me.  You 
are  the  only  living  soul  I  would  ask,  if 
I  starved  to  death. 

Tom.  Nonsense,  Bill  I  When  will  you 
get  over  talking  such  stuff  ? 

Bill.  Not  till  I  get  even  with  some 
people. 

Tom.  I  think  wo  can  manage  this 
easily  enough.  Mr.  Abbott  is  one  of 
my  father's  patients. 

BiU.  You  will  try  ? 

Tom.  Right  away.  What  sort  of  a 
place  do  you  wish  ? 

Bill.  I  don't  care  a .    I  only  want 

to  get  inside  the  establishment. 

Tom  was  as  good  as  his  word.  By 
dint  of  his  importunity,  the  Doctor  was 
forced  to  set  seriously  to  work ;  and 
the  result  was,  word  was  sent  to  Bill 
that  ho  could  come  as  soon  as  he  liked, 
on  a  trifling  weekly  stipend,  hardly 
sufficient  to  give  him  food  and  lodg- 
ing. 

It  was  the  first  time,  in  the  boy's  rec- 
ollection, that  he  ever  felt  a  sensation 
of  joy.     Ucre  was  freedom  at  last. 

He  had  now  to  satisfy  his  mother. 
It  was  not  very  difficult.  He  was  old 
enough  to  earn  his  living ;  and  it  was 
time  to  begin.  Tliis  was  undeniable. 
He  would  come  often  to  see  her.  Before 
long  she  could  go  to  New  York,  and 
keep  house  for  him.     How  delightful ! 

Bill  had  acquired  an  excellent  Eng- 
lish education.  Following  his  tastes, 
ho  had,  the  last  year,  devoted  himself 
to  chemistry.  It  delighted  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Pettengiil  to  have  a  pupil  so 
thoroughly  intent  on  study. 

The  day  of  his  deliverance  had  come. 

It  was  a  pleasant  morning,  about  tlie 
middle  of  May,  that  Bill,  with  knapsack 


thrown  over  his  shoulders,  sta 
New  York. 

His  mother  watched  him  fi 
window  till  he  turned  the  com 
had  not  spoken  a  w^ord  of  cai 
advice  to  him,  about  the  cit^ 
which  he  was  going.  She  ki 
fcctly  well  it  was  unnecessar 
did  desire  to  allude  to  his  i 
feelings;  but  she  was  afraid, 
thing  in  BilPs  manner  repeD 
But  as  she  threw  her  arms  arou 
she  whispered,  "May  the  Hoi 
be  your  comforter !  " 

Bill  started  as  if  something  hi 
him.  Kissing  his  mother  hastili 
the  house. 

It  would  have  been  easy  eno 
him  to  take  the  train  (the  rail^ 
now  finished),  by  which  he  coa 
town  in  three  quarters  of  an  hoi 
mood,  however,  was  to  walk.  I 
ed  four  or  five  hours'  sharp  ex€ 
settle  his  feelings  and  bring  his  t 
into  another  channel. 

He  pursued  his  way  slowly 
the  main  road.  Before  reachin 
turned  into  a  street  which  ran 
with  it,  and  walked  on  till  he  c 
posite  the  church  of  the  Aposto 
cession. 

A  church-spiro  means  a  gref 
things.  I  always  say  that  to 
when  I  see  one. 

In  the  citv  it  means  embelli 
rivalry,  social  gatherings,  flii 
marriages,  wedding-parties,  deal 
burials.  It  means  ambition  for 
tion  for  superior  holiness,  for 
nence  in  church-government,  : 
miration  and  applause. 

It  means,  moreover,  that  we  ar 
and  corrupt  in  our  daily  practi 
tliere  is  something,  once  a-weck, 
point  to  as  an  ofiEset. 

In  the  country  the  church-sp 
fewer  of  these  significations.  • 
frontiers  none  of  them.  There  \\ 
dependence  on  God  and  the  n- 
to  acknowledge  it. 

But  everywhere — in  town,  < 
and  wilderness— a  church-spire  i 
fcssion  that  there  is  anxiety  aboi 
will  come  hereafter. 
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[Hereinabove  I  except  the  humble — 
lowly  in  spirit,  I  mej'.n— to  whom  the 
church-spire  is  an  assuring  token  of  God 
and  His  presence.] 

Bill  Holt  came  opposite  the  church 
of  the  Apostolic  Succession.  Then  ho 
stopped. 

First  he  took  a  deliberate  survey  up 
and  down  the  road.  Tlicre  was  no  one 
in  sight.  He  satisfied  himself  of  that. 
Clenching  his  hand,  he  shook  his  slen- 
der fist  at  the  edifice  with  a  concen- 
trated venom. 

What  did  Bill  Holt  mean  ?  I  do  not 
suppose  he  exactly  knew  himself.  What- 
ever it  was,  he  lacked,  it  would  appear, 
the  courage  to  be  seen  in  the  act.  So 
much,  at  least,  remained  of  the  old  ven- 
eration. 

It  might  have  been  an  outlet  to  all 
the  accumulated  bitterness  of  his  past 
yean ;  hut  why  direct  his  spite  to  the 
chmch-building  ?  Probably  he  associ- 
ated it  with  his  mother^s  enemy  and 
peiBecutor,  as  he  considered  him — the 
Bev.  Croton  Ellsworth. 

After  this  ebullition,  and  quite  satis- 
fied there  was  no  witness.  Bill  proceeded 
^ith  a  lighter  step,  and,  reaching  the 
^%|)ivay,  soon  put  himself  en  route  for 
*hc  metropolis. 

The  Bcv.  Croton  Ellsworth  saw  him 
^  the  while :  saw  him  coming  down 
the  road :  saw  him  stop  and  look  care- 
^^lly  about  him :  saw  him  shake  his 
iwjny  fist  at  holy  church  :  saw  all  this, 
^th  some  such  satisfaction  as  a  police- 
detective  feels  when,  to  his  joy,  he  dis- 
^▼ers  that  the  suspected  wretch  he  has 
**  long  been  watching  turns  out  really 
'^  l)e  the  criminal  he  seeks. 

The  next  Sabbath  the  story  of  Bill 
"o\t  ^as  narrated  to  the  Sunday-school 
^Idren,  with  embellishments.  The 
^^J'gyman  began  by  giving  an  account 
^*  *'  the  boy's  mother,"  and  "  her  back- 
sliding," In  natural  consequence  fol- 
•'^Wed,  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  the 
^*cadful  apostasy  of  her  child,  ending 
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in  bold  and  impious  sacrilege.  The  arm 
thus  raised  against  the  church  could 
never  prosper.  It  would  wither  and 
shrivel  in  token  of  God's  wrath. 

How  the  children  trembled  1  How 
glad  they  were  that  they  were  not  Bill 
Holt  or  Bill  Holt's  mother ! 

I  think  there  were  some  tender  hearts 
who  felt  sorry  for  Bill.  The  Rev.  Cro- 
ton Ellsworth  felt  only  a  stern,  grim 
joy! 

The  next  week  poor  Mrs.  Holt  heard 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  how.  It  came, 
like  all  evil  tidings,  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  She  was  so  distressed  and  shock- 
ed, she  thought  of  going  at  once  and 
inquire  of  the  clergyman  if  the  story 
could  be  true.  She  was  dissuaded  by 
Miss  Pettengill,  who  called  on  her  the 
same  day,  and  who  insisted  on  taking 
such  a  charitable  view  of  the  whole 
affair,  even  if  it  were  true,  that  the 
widow  felt  quite  relieved.  Mehitabel 
Pettengill  proved,  indeed,  an  angel  of 
mercy  on  this  occasion.  Mrs.  Holt  was 
becoming  morbid  on  the  subject,  and 
the  clear,  humanizing  view  which  the 
schoolmistress  took  of  "  a  boy's  tre&k " 
was  very  consoling  to  her. 

It  was  no  boy's  freak,  nevertheless. 

Neither  was  it  in  any  sense  what  the 
Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth  represented  it  to 
be. 

Bill  Holt  reached  New  York  by  the 
Eighth  Avenue  early  in  the  afternoon, 
his  nerves  braced,  his  spirits,  for  the 
time,  buoyant,  his  purpose  fixed.  He 
walked  along  tiU  he  came  to  Twenty- 
Third-street,  into  which  he  turned,  when 
the  beauty  of  the  city,  as  he  reached 
Madison  Square,  burst  on  him.  He  did 
not  fifcl  solitary  or  bewildered.  Neither 
the  magnificence  of  the  scene  nor  the 
crowd  of  persons  and  equipages  op- 
pressed him.  He  raised  himself  erect, 
and  gazed  proudly  around.  "Here," 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  hera  I  am  one  of 
them!'' 
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NAPOLEON   AT   GOTHA. 


We  walk  amid  the  currents  of  actions  left  undone, 
The  germs  of  deeds  that  wither,  before  they  see  the  son. 
For  every  sentence  uttered,  a  million  more  are  dumb : 
Mcn^s  lives  are  chains  of  chances,  and  History  their  sum. 


n. 


Not  he,  the  Syracusan,  but  each  enpurpled  lord 
Must  cat  his  banquet  under  the  hair-suspended  sword ; 
And  one  swift  breath  of  silence  may  fix  or  change  the  fate 
Of  him  whose  force  is  building  the  fabric  of  a  State. 


ni. 


Where  o'er  the  windy  uplands  the  slated  turrets  shine, 
Duke  August  ruled  at  Gotha,  in  Castle  Friedenstein, — 
A  handsome  prince  and  courtly,  of  light  and  shallow  heart, 
No  better  than  he  should  be,  but  with  a  taste  for  Art. 


IV. 


The  fight  was  fought  at  Jena,  eclipsed  was  Prussia's  sun, 
And  by  the  French  invaders  the  land  was  overrun ; 
But  while  the  German  people  were  silent  in  despair, 
Duke  August  painted  pictures,  and  curled  his  yellow  hair. 


V. 


Now,  when  at  Erfurt  gathered  the  ruling  royal  clan, 
Themselves  the  humble  subjects,  their  lord  the  Corsican, 
Each  bade  to  ball  and  banquet  the  sparer  of  his  line : 
Duke  August  with  the  others,  to  Castle  Friedenstein. 

VI. 

Then  were  the  larders  rummaged,  the  fores^t-stags  were  slain, 
The  tuns  of  oldest  vintage  showered  out  their  golden  rain ; 
The  towers  were  bright  with  banners— but  all  the  people  said : 
**  We,  slaves,  must  feed  our  master — would  God  that  he  were  dead  1 " 

vn. 

They  drilled  the  ducal  guardsmen,  men  young  and  straight  and  tall,  I  .^.^ 

To  form  a  dou]>lc  column,  from  gate  to  castlc-wall ;  I  .^J 

And  as  there  wore  but  fifty,  the  first  must  wheel  away,  I   » 

Fall  in  loyond  the  others,  and  lengthen  the  array.  I    a- 


1 


i 
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vni. 


**  Parbleu  !  "  NapoJcon  muttered :  "  Your  Highness^  goards  I  pruOp 
So  young  and  strong  and  handsome,  and  all  of  equal  size ! " 

**  You,  Sire,"  replied  Duke  August,  **  may  have  as  fine,  if  you 
WiU  twice  or  thrice  repeat  them,  as  I  am  forced  to  do  1 " 


IX. 


Kow,  in  the  Castle  household,  of  all  the  folk,  was  one 
Whose  heart  was  hot  within  him,  the  Ducal  Huntsman's  son ; 
A  proud  and  bright-eyed  stripling ;  scarce  fifteen  years  he  had, 
But  free  of  hall  and  chamber :  Duke  August  loyed  the  lad« 


He  saw  the  forceful  homage ;  he  heard  the  shouts  that  came 
From  base  throats,  or  unwilUng,  but  equally  of  shame : 
He  thought :  "  Om  man  has  done  it — ons  life  would  ft'ee  the  land. 
Bat  all  are  slayes  and  cowards,  and  none  will  lift  a  hand  I 


XI. 


My  grandsire  hugged  a  bear  to  death,  when  broke  his  hunting-flpear; 
And  has  this  little  Frenchman  a  muzzle  I  should  fear  ? 
If  kings  are  cowed,  and  princes,  and  all  the  land  is  scared. 
Perhaps  a  boy  can  show  them  the  thing  they  might  have  dared  1 " 


xn. 


Kapoleon  on  the  morrow  was  coming  once  again, 
(And  all  the  castle  knew  it)  without  his  courtly  train ; 
And,  when  the  stairs  wore  mounted,  there  was  no  other  road 
But  one  long,  lonely  passage,  to  where  the  Duke  abode. 


XIII. 

None  guessed  the  secret  purpose  the  silent  stripling  kept. 
Deep  in  the  night  ho  waited,  and,  when  his  father  slept, 
Took  from  the  rack  of  weapons  a  musket  old  and  tried, 
And  cleaned  the  lock  and  barrel,  and  laid  it  at  his  side. 

xrv. 

He  held  it  fast  in  slumber,  he  lifted  it  in  dreams 
Of  sunlit  mountain-forests  and  stainless  mountain-streama ; 
And  in  the  mom  he  loaded — the  load  was  bullets  three : 
**  For  Deutschland — for  Duke  August— and  now  the  third  for  me  I  ** 

XV. 

**  What  I  ever  wilt  be  hunting  ? "  the  stately  Marshal  cried ; 

**  ril  fetch  a  stag  of  twenty  I "  the  pale-faced  boy  replied. 
As,  clad  in  forest  color,  he  sauntered  through  the  court. 
And  said,  when  none  could  hear  him :  ^^  Now,  may  the  time  be  short  I " 
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XVI. 


The  corridor  was  vacant,  the  windows  full  of  sun ; 

He  stole  within  the  midmost,  and  primed  afresh  his  gun; 

Then  stood,  with  all  his  senses  alert  in  ear  and  eye 

To  catch  the  lightest  signal  that  showed  the  Emperor  nigh. 


XVII. 


A  sound  of  wheels :  a  silence :  the  muffled  sadden  jar 
Of  guards  their  arms  presenting :  a  footstep  mounting  far, 
Then  nearer,  briskly  nearer — a  footstep,  and  alone ! 
And  at  the  farther  portal  appeared  Napoleon ! 


XVIII. 


Alone,  his  hands  behind  him,  his  firm  and  massive  head 
With  brooded  plans  uplifted,  he  came  with  measured  tread : 
And  yet,  those  feet  had  shaken  the  nations  i>om  their  poisei 
And  yet,  that  will  to  shake  them  depended  on  the  boy's ! 


XIX. 


With  finger  on  the  trigger,  the  gun  held  hunter-wise. 
His  rapid  heart-beats  sending  the  blood  to  bndn  and  eyes, 
The  boy  stood,  firm  and  deadly — another  moment's  space^ 
And  then  the  Emperor  saw  him,  and  halted,  face  to  face. 


XX. 


A  mouth  as  cut  in  marble,  an  eye  that  pierced  and  stung 
As  might  a  god's,  aU-seeing,  the  soul  of  one  so  young : 
A  look  that  read  his  secret,  that  lamed  his  callow  will, 
That  inly  smiled,  and  dared  him  his  purpose  to  fhlfil  I 


XXI. 


As  one  a  serpent  trances,  the  boy,  forgetting  all. 

Felt  but  that  face,  nor  noted  the  harmless  musket's  fall ; 

Nor  breathed,  nor  thought,  nor  trembled  ;  but,  pale  and  cold  as  sUmm 

Baw  pass,  nor  look  behind  him,  the  calm  Napoleon. 


XXIL 


And  these  two  kept  their  secret ;  but  from  that  day  began 
The  sense  of  fate  and  duty  that  made  the  boy  a  man  ; 
And  still  he  lives  to  tell  it, — and,  better,  lives  to  say  : 
"  God's  purposes  were  grander :  He  thrust  me  from  His  way  I  *• 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL. 


»lea  for  the  Nose — the 
derstood  and  much- 
senses,  are  there  not  ? 
smell  is  one  of  them, 
.e  organ  thereof.  And 
io  the  Mouth  and  Ear 
era, "  Am  I  not  a  sense 

While  Seeing,  Hear- 
ing are  honored  and 
jcated,  poor  Smelling 
re  an  equivocal  posi- 
ut  in  the  cold  oltcn- 
trvant  of  the  others, 
mtitled  to  equal  suf- 
ights,  privileges,  edu- 
'  these  eternal  jokes 

Is  he  not  a  member 
ly,  born  and  bred  in 
,  besides  being  a  most 
lensable  partner  in  the 
sd  not  argue  his  case. 
Imits  him  among  the 
jensc  allows  that  he  is 
iseful ;  and  yet  you 
le  Nose  as  vow  can  of 
The  other  lour  senses 
ther  since  Adam's  fall, 
of  oligarchy,  and  the 
!  a  third  estate — nay, 
tue  respects  treated  as 
*  Ham  are  treated  by 
Vnd  in  spite  of  any 
ependence,  which  dc- 
lal  of  his  brothers,  he 
Tcated  in  silent  con- 
)r.  And  yet  the  Nose 
>lor  and  blood  as  the 
.  True,  he  is  some- 
trmeci,  or  out  of  draw- 
uge  bottle  noses,  pug 
3ses,  crooked  noses, 
t  there  are  also  hand- 
indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
not  the  index  of  the 
>late.  At  any  rate,  he 
ant  feature  in  the  ex- 
acter.      Why    should 


Nature  give  him  such,  prominence,  ex- 
cept for  highly  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful  purposes  ?  In  fine,  a  wide  field 
is  open  here  for  the  physiognomical 
philosopher.  But  we  must  leave  it ;  for 
our  subject  is  the  Nose's  spirit,  not  ks 
form — its  functions  and  rights  and  aspi- 
rations, not  its  external  appearance. 

One  of  the  usual  ways  of  opening  a 
subject  of  this  sort,  is  to  string  together 
quotations  from  the  poets  apropos  to  the  ' 
sense  under  consideration.  But  I  will 
not  infiict  the  poets  upon  the  reader. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  poets  have 
as  much  to  say  of  sweet  odors  as  of 
sweet  sounds  and  beautiful  objects. 
Surely,  smelling  is  more  poetical  than 
tasting.  The  olfactory  nerve  should 
stand  in  relation  to  the  gustatory,  as  the 
soul  to  the  bodv.  Odor  is  far  more 
airy  and  subtle  than  taste.  It  is  also 
prior  in  the  natural  order.  The  nostrils 
take  the  precedence,  and  are  the  first 
judges  and  critics  and  teachers  of  the 
tongue  and  stomach.  The  Nose  is  a 
dietetic  president,  an  honorable  chief- 
justice,  always  attending  court  and  de- 
ciding grave  questions  for  the  happi- 
ness and  health  of  those  plebeian  digest- 
ive organs.  What  would  the  Citizens' 
Association  and  the  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Sanitary  Commission  be  with- 
out him? — what  the  cooks  and  the 
butchere  and  the  doctore  ?  Or,  if  you 
go  lower  in  the  scale  of  organizations, 
see  what  a  wonderful  thing  is  the  sense 
of  smell  in  animals.  We  never  cease  to 
admire  the  mystery  of  the  dog*s  scent. 
It  is  eyes,  eara,  and  feeling  to  the  canine 
race.  When  my  terrier,  Argus,  makes 
a  shrewd  guess  at  your  habits  and  asso- 
ciations and  character  by  nository  ia- 
spection,  and  is  never  mistaken  when 
his  feUow-dogs  are  in  question,  or  when 
he  tracks  his  master  for  miles  by  the 
clairvoyance  which  only  dogs'  noses  are 
endowed  with,  I  can  wonder  at  nothing 
that    table-tippings  accomplish.     Per^ 
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haps  the  elephant,  with  that  unaccount- 
able proboscis  of  his  which  is  both 
hand  and  nose,  has  about  as  acute  and 
subtle  perceptions  of  what  is  what  in 
character  as  any  other  quadruped — ^un- 
less it  be  my  Argus ;  for  I  know  him  to 
be  as  wise  as  Solomon  or  Socrates. 

I  often  ask  myself,  Why  should  not 
tke  pleasure  we  derive  from  pleasant 
and  delicious  odors  be  extended,  en- 
riched and  elevated,  till  these  winged 
ministers  between  sense  and  soul  become 
as  highly  appreciated  as  music  and 
painting,  or  at  least  as  delicate  wines 
and  spices  and  fruits  ? 

Perhaps  the  age  is  too  gross  and  ma- 
terial to  put  this  high  estimate  upon  the 
aromal  facts  of  nature  and  art.  Per- 
haps the  other  four  senses,  which  I  typi- 
fied as  an  oligarchy,  are  apt  to  be  a  des- 
potism also,  and  lord  it  too  exclusively 
in  the  realms  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  some 
future  century,  when  grave  political, 
financial,  and  social  questions  are  set- 
tled forever,  will  find  leisure  to  take  up 
this  long-neglected  science  and  art  of 
Aromatology.  After  the  African  has 
moved  forward  to  his  right  position  in 
the  scale  of  humanity ;  after  woman  has 
all  that  she  needs,  to  take  her  fitting 
place  beside  man  in  society  ;  after  tem- 
perance societies  cease,  because  men 
have  no  cause  to  be  intemperate ;  and 
wise  marriage-laws  have  made  libertin- 
age  next  to  impossible ;  after  every  citi- 
zen shall  have  become  a  member  of  the 
great  humane  society,  and  even  boys 
shall  spare  the  innocent  snakes  and  tur- 
tles and  frogs,  and  scientific  cooks  shall 
boil  no  live  lobsters,  and  the  pretty 
songsters  that  sing  and  fly  and  fill  the 
air  with  their  "  sweet  jargoning,"  shall 
not  need  legal  protection  from  stones 
and  gunpowder— then  will  the  science 
of  Odors  be  opened  to  the  million.  The 
long-neglected  olfactory  will  be  edu- 
cated, and  mankind  will  be  lifted  to 
new  aesthetic  heights  by  perfumes  culti- 
vated or  created  expressly  for  the  age. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  as  great  a  va- 
riety of  tastes  as  there  are  for  pictures 
or  music.  There  will  be  those  who  pre- 
fer the  simple  rustic  smells  of  woods 
and  fields — birch  and  sassafras,  clover 


and  new-mown  hay,  sweet-brii 
honeysuckle,  or  plain  mint  and 
royal.  Tliere  will  be  enthusiasts 
garden-odors  of  pinks  and  Jun* 
lilacs,  verbenas,  lilies  of  the  valley 
tropes,  or  the  more  complicat 
fuller  fragrance  of  tuberose 
jessamine,  orange-flowers,  and 
lias.  In  those  days  merchants  ^ 
port  and  export  works  of  art  in  1 
ically  -  sealed  bottles;  and  el 
essences  of  India  and  Arabia,  in 
vials,  will  draw  crowds  of  criti 
connoisseurs,  and  gifted  and  cu] 
noses  will  recognize  the  varioni 
and  zones  by  a  whiff".  There  wil 
simple  extracts  of  flowers  for  th< 
— the  artful  combinations  of  max 
for  the  boudoir — ^the  spicy  inoei 
bums  and  smoulders  in  vaulted  c 
— and  the  appetizing  smells  of  < 
soups  or  ripe  fruits  for  the  dinin 
All  countries  and  climates  will  t 
sented  by  their  aromas.  There 
tea-odors  from  China,  and  sand 
from  India,  and  mocha  firom 
and  chocolate  from  Spain,  n 
their  delicate  suggestions  with 
odors  of  shelved  books  in  spadoi 
rics  and  the  fumes  of  the  more  c 
Cuban  weed.  (And,  apropos  to  1 
perhaps  some  unobjectionable  su 
for  this  will  be  discovered,  an 
new,  strange  odor  will  take  th 
of  what  now  repels  and  disg 
many  in  the  pipes  and  cigars 
Nicotinian  age.)  Accomplished 
ticians  will  be  able  to  identify 
mate,  latitude,  and  rank  of  an  o< 
men  and  women  will  be  known 
atmosphere  they  carry  with  thei 
Flowers  are  poetry,  and  alwa; 
been,  from  Eve  and  Paradise 
present  day.  But  how  mucl 
poetic  and  spiritual  when  peri 
added  to  their  colors  and  forms 
an  artist  paint  you  a  rose  and  ( 
work  of  art,  and  shall  not  the  a 
cian  who  preserves  this  most  d 
of  all  perfumes,  be  worthy  of  BOi 
or  as  an  artist  ?  A  fragrance  tl 
you  dreaming  of  youth  and  sunsl 
beauty,  and  calls  up  as  vague  i 
speakable  longings  as  are  stirred 
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itnins  of  Beethoven  or  Mozart,  or  the 
colors  of  Claude  and  Titian,  lias  surely 
i  legitimate  place  in  the  world  of  art 

And  why  speak  of  the  suggestiveness 
there  is  in  odors  ?    "  How  well  I  re- 
member," says  a  fair  friend  at  my  side, 
"though  so  long  ago,  how  my  grand- 
mother's scented  drawers  used  to  breathe 
of  yiolets  and  lavender,  and  how  they 
sweetened  the  clean  linen  that  lay  in 
them  1    Even  now  violets  and  lavender 
will  always  call  up  the  image  of  that 
dd  polished  wardrobe,  with  its  drawers 
ttid   keyholes  thickly  embossed  with 
hntes— the    little    chamber  shaded  by 
niBtling  elms  and  vines  peeping  into  the 
window — the   old    family    Bible    that 
stood  on  a  tabic  in  the  corner,  under  the 
sloping  roof— and  the  good  old  lady 
lierBclf  with  her  ruffled  caj)s  and  gray 
■Hk  drefls,  bo  neat  and  orderly,  and  dif- 
Auing  tidiness  and  comfort  all  through 
Uae  trim  little  cottage  I  " 

Wonderful  is  this  link  between  odors 
•Bd  memories.  A  pprig  of  wild  mint 
<>P  pennyroyal  takes  me  back  to  early 
^^liildhood  and  sunny  fields  bordered  by 
old  oaks  and  chestnuts,  and  down  the 
E- grape  hollows,  all  now  grown  vision- 
in  the  distance.  A  breeze  across  a 
in  mid-winter  will  set  us  in  the 
■Qmmer-fields  amid  the  new-mown  hay 
*>>d  the  songs  of  the  bobolinks  and  the 
•tturmur  of  the  woods. 

l7one  the  less  arc  odors  linked  with 

^^  airy  brood  of  the  imagination.    An 

^•"Biige-bud  will  carry  us  to  Sorrento — 

*  rose  to  Persia  and  the  Paradise  of  the 

HomiB.    Even  the  scent  from  a  city 

^Mehouse  will  send  us  far  out  to  sea, 

*^ay  to  China  and   the  "wealth  of 

Ormus  and  of  Ind." 

Every  one  with  the  least  musical  car 
^ows  how  subtle  and  powerful  is  the 
"^  between  certain  tunes  or  passages 
^f  music  and  persons,  places,  scenes 
•■8ociated  with  them ;  how  they  set  us 
Dinsing  on  the  past,  and  unlock  the 
^^ysterious  chambers  of  memory.  Not 
'^  subtle  and  powerful  arc  the  en- 
^^^tments  of  odors.  There  is  as  much 
I^try  in  them  as  in  sights  and  sounds. 
^  lady  with  a  sandal-w^ood  fan  will  dif- 
^^  around  the  room  delicate  dreams 


of  Araby  the  Blest.  The  rose  in  her 
hair  or  on  her  bosom,  the  bouquet  she 
holds  in  her  hand,  the  faint  perfume  of 
her  drcBs,  will  carry  one's  thoughts  not 
only  to  the  flower-garden  and  the  con- 
servatory, but  to  all  the  amenities  of 
refined  female  society.  She  will  move 
about  among  those  of  the  coarser  sex 
like  the  sweeet  south.  She  will  bring 
with  her  everywhere  a  suggestion  of 
refined  culture  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. As  the  dainty  Leigh  Hunt  Gings, 
or  as  he  makes  the  flowers  sing : 

•*  Know  you  noi  our  only 
Kival  flower,  tho  human! 
Loveliest  weight  on  lightest  Ibot, 
Joy-abundant  womau  I " 

IIow  can  there  be  wrath  and  harsh 
words  and  brutal  deeds  in  a  room  where 
flowers  are  breathing  out  the  perfumes 
which  seem  so  naturally  absorbed  by 
woman  that  they  may  be  called  femi- 
nine, adding  the  last  touch  of  beauty  to 
her  person  by  their  odors  as  by  l^eir 
forms  and  colors  ? 

Now  the  question  is.  Shall  we  leave 
these  delicate  instruments  of  sense  as 
mere  accidental  pleasures,  or  shall  wo 
take  them  up  into  the  regions  of  science 
and  art,  and  make  them  not  only  sources 
of  sensuous  pleasure,  but  educators  in 
the  process  of  cultivating  the  imagina- 
tion and  refining  the  tone  of  society  ? 
If  sweet  and  rare  odors  are  as  beautiful 
in  their  way  as  the  glow  of  sunsets,  or 
the  dreamy  sheen  of  moonlights,  or  the 
sounds  of  music,  or  any  other  beautiibl 
things  that  come  to  us  in  the  ever-turn- 
ing kaleidoscope  of  Nature,  why  not 
have  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of 
them,  as  for  pictures  and  statues,  or  as 
for  concerts  of  music  ?  .  Why  not  open 
conservatories  of  rare  flowers  to  the 
public — or  adorn  our  rich  houses  in 
Fifth  Avenue  with  vases  of  porphyry 
and  alabaster  and  malachite,  filled  with 
rare  and  delicate  essences  distilled  from 
flowers  and  herbs  and  precious  woods — 
so  that  visitors  may  take  whiffs  of  them 
as  they  take  glances  at  flne  pictures? 
Why  not  open  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
in  which  instruction  shall  be  given  in 
the  qualities  of  odors  ?  Will  you  say 
this  is  needless,  for  children  take  nat- 
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urally  to  what  is  odorolo^cally  good 
and  8weet  ?  Not  always.  A  youth  of 
an  Israelitish  family  came  into  our 
house,  last  winter,  so  rankly  scented 
with  musky  that  the  whole  place,  from 
garret  to  kitchen,  suffered  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  youth  evidently  de- 
lighted in  musk,  or  at  least  thought  it 
an  unobjectionable  odor ;  and  I  dare  say 
his  parents  thought  so,  too.  For  the 
worst  of  it  is,  we  don't  perceive  our  own 
disagreeable  odors.  Tobacco-smokers 
don't;  onion  and  garlic  eaters  don't; 
stable-boys  don't.  Druggists  don't  know 
how  their  stores  smell,  nor  cobblers  over 
their  lapstones  in  their  unventilated  lit- 
tle back  workshops,  nor  keepers  of 
cheap  boarding-houses  where  cabbage  is 
cooked  or  salt-flsh.  Was  it  in  the  city 
of  Cologne  that  a  tourist  counted  seven- 
ty different  stenches?  Then  some  re- 
former must  have  convinced  the  people 
of  the  offence,  who  forthwith  set  up  the 
manufacture  of  Cologne-water  as  an 
antidote.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
sense  of  smell  must  be  educated  like  the 
other  senses.  Vulgar  men  and  women 
may  be  as  easily  known  by  the  qualities 
of  their  perfumes  as  by  their  dress  or 
conversation. 

Personal  perfumes,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  so  subdued  as  to  be  just  per- 
ceptible, and  should  suggest  fields  and 
gardens  rather  than  the  perfume-shop. 
The  faint  soupfon  of  rose  or  jessamine  or 
lavender,  that  seems  so  natural  to  the 
dress  of  a  refined  lady,  should  date  from 
the  flower-garden  rather  than  the  per- 
ftuner's  counter.  Roses  are  in  better 
taste  than  attar  of  roses,  just  as  a  natu- 


rally lovely  character  is  bette 
church-manufactured  saint. 

But  flowers  in  some  seasons 
and  besides,  the  lovers  of  perfc 
something  in  the  way  of  de 
tracts  which  is  small  and  perl 
always  at  hand  on  the  toilet-ta 

The  other  night,  at  Pike 
House,  I  found  that  every  pc 
entered  was  presented  with  an 
ing  programme  scented  with 
of  Phalon's  "  Plor  di  Mayo,"  a 
very  delectable  odor;  and  t 
was,  as  the  advertisement 
odoriferous  as  a  flower-garden 
very  agreeably  impressed  with 
cate  accompaniment  to  Flotow 
and  think  I  shall  always  aaw 
perfume  with  that  tender  and 
music.  It  was  a  shrewd  th 
Phalon  to  advertise  himseU 
pleasant  way.  Let  the  perl 
chants  aim  to  introduce  pure  f 
aromas  into  their  shops,  and  th 
something  to  elevate  the  publ 

At  any  rate,  if  we  can't  mi 
odors  cheap  and  universal,  let 
make  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  I 
which  abound  in  crowded  pli 
us  not  only  sweep  our  streets 
our  gutters  and  make  sweet  a 
but  keep  them  so  clean  that 
aristocratic  noses  shall  find 
This  will  be  the  first  work  U 
— the  pioneer  work — to  abolif 
odors.    Then  will  the  groun 
pared  for  that  higher  and  mo: 
attention  to  the  thousand  peri 
now 

*(  Waste  thoir  sweetness  on  the  da 
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Take  up  a  map  of  Hindustan,  and  in 
title  northern  province  of  British  India 
yon  will  discover,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ffimalayan  range  and  upon  the  frontier 
or  Cashmere,  a  town  by  name  Scalkote. 
It   is  a  pretty  and  favorite  station  with 
tile  British  soldier ;  for  cool  breezes  are 
^&lted  firom  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the 
Ira^^  barrier  Nature  has  placed  to  keep 
out  the  wild  hill-tribes  from  the  country 
of  the  Five  Rivers,  and,  in  consequence, 
tlio  hot  season  is  tempered  down,  with 
tlxG  best  of  results,  both  as  to  health,  tem- 
',  and  the  practicability  of  field-sports. 
Nevertheless,  why  the  garrison  should 
the  benefit  of  seven  churches  of 
Various  denominations,  and  yet  not  en- 
joy the  necessity  and  comfort  of  an  ice- 
l&oiue,  is  a  puzzle  that  in  my  time,  five 
yeiUB  ago,  remained  unsolved.    Let  us 
'tmst  that  matters  have  mended  of  late 
this  respect. 

f^m  Sealkote,  in  order  to  set  foot 
the  territory  of   His  Highness  the 
ja  of   Cashmere,  a  few  hours' 
ve  along  a  rough,  badly-kept  road, 
■^rtll  sofiice.    You  see  the  change  imme- 
diately;   for  a  post  of  rough-looking 
**  aowars^'    (cavalrymen),    on    ragged- 
^*ll»ped,  badly  cared-for  steeds,  guard — 
mther  nominally  guard — the  frontier- 
and  when  our  party  arrived,  drew 
to  form  our  escort  to  Jamoo. 
'Ve  were  four  in  number:   an  Irish 
T,  travelling  in  search  of  sport  and 
^^citement;    a  colonel  of  one  of  the 
^^^iments  of  the  Guards;   a  major  of 
"^lasars;   and  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
^^^^aamandcr-in-chief.     Armed  with  let- 
of  introduction  from  the  viceroy, 
^ir  mission  was  to  hunt  hogs— "pig- 
*^C5king "  is  the  general  term  used  by 
**i^  Anglo-Indian — and   to  this  intent 
^^T  carriages  were  laden  with  "sad- 
^Os,  spurs,  and  spears ; "  for  horses  we 
^^■Ustcd  to  the  Maharaja's  hospitality. 

At  the  very  outset  our  journey  had 
"Cen  discouraged ;  for  on  reaching  Seal- 


kote, we  learned  that  the  Maharaja, 
Runbir  •  Sing,  would  not  return  to  his 
capital  of  Jamoo  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  only  in  order  to  conclude  the  mar- 
riage-festivities of  his  heir  with  the 
daughter  of  the  R^ja  of  Chumba,  when 
etiquette  would  neither  permit  him  to 
accompany  us  to  the  chase  nor  for  an 
instant  tolerate  our  pursuing  the  wily 
boar  by  ourselves  during  the  celebration 
of  such  solemn  ceremonies. 

We  determined,  nevertheless,  to  push 
on  and  take  our  chance;  so  you  may 
imagine  how  pleased  we  were  to  receive 
the  intelligence  that  the  vast  cortege  of 
the  marriage-march  was  actually  cross- 
ing the  river  before  us  and  entering 
Jamoo. 

Six  hours'  drive  took  us  from  the 
frontier-post,  through  a  thick  jungle  of 
closely-interlaced  thorns  and  mimosas, 
to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

We  shall  none  of  us  easily  forget  the 
effect  produced  by  our  sudden  break 
from  the  dusty,  fatiguing  by-road,  when 
the  parched-up  foliage  appeared  to  re- 
tire from  our  path,  and  before  our  glad- 
dened eyes  ran  a  clear,  glittering  stream, 
winding  away  until  lost  to  view  behind 
the  gray  rock  upon  which  shone  out,  in 
the  gorgeous  evening  sunlight,  the  white 
castles  of  Jamoo,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Cashmiri.  On  this  fortress  the  ages  look 
down  from  the  summits  of  the  vast 
snow-clad  mountains,  just  then  receiv- 
ing, with  a  roseate  blush,  the  lust  em- 
braces of  those  sultry  golden  rays  that 
seemed  reluctant  to  quit  such  colossal 
magnificence  to  shine  even  upon  the  mar- 
vellous works  of  the  Deity  elsewhere. 

The  horses  were  pulled-up,  and  we 
walked  down  to  the  river-bank,  a  little 
upon  the  left  of  the  pebbly  descent  to 
the  ford,  in  order  to  contemplate  the 
strange  pictiire  before  us. 

Hundreds  of  horsemen,  clad  in  the 
motley  garbs  of  the  East — some  tur- 
baned,  others  helnieted  and  in  chain- 
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urally  to  what  is  odorologically  good 
and  sweet  ?  Not  always.  A  youth  of 
an  Israelitish  family  came  into  our 
house,  last  winter,  so  rankly  scented 
with  musky  that  the  whole  place,  from 
garret  to  kitchen,  suffered  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  youth  evidently  de- 
lighted in  musk,  or  at  least  thought  it 
an  unobjectionable  odor ;  and  I  dare  say 
his  parents  thought  so,  too.  For  the 
worst  of  it  is,  we  don't  perceive  our  own 
disagreeable  odors.  Tobacco-smokers 
don't;  onion  and  garlic  eaters  don't; 
stable-boys  don't.  Druggists  don't  know 
how  their  stores  smell,  nor  cobblers  over 
their  lapstones  in  their  un ventilated  lit- 
tle back  workshops,  nor  keepers  of 
cheap  boarding-houses  where  cabbage  is 
cooked  or  salt-fish.  Was  it  in  the  city 
of  Cologne  that  a  tourist  counted  seven- 
ty different  stenches?  Tlien  some  re- 
former must  have  convinced  the  people 
of  the  offence,  who  forthwith  set  up  the 
manufacture  of  Cologne-water  as  an 
antidote.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
sense  of  smell  must  be  educated  like  the 
other  senses.  Vulgar  men  and  women 
may  be  as  easily  known  by  the  qualities 
of  their  perfumes  as  by  their  dress  or 
conversation. 

Personal  perfumes,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  so  subdued  as  to  be  just  per- 
ceptible, and  should  suggest  fields  and 
gaixlens  rather  than  the  perfume-shop. 
The  faint  ioupfon  of  rose  or  jessamine  or 
lavender,  that  seems  so  natural  to  the 
dress  of  a  refined  lady,  should  date  from 
the  flower-garden  ratiier  than  the  per- 
fhmer's  counter.  Roses  are  in  better 
taste  than  attar  of  roses,  just  as  a  natu- 


rally lovely  character  is  better  than  a 
church-manufactured  saint. 

But  flowers  in  some  seasons  are  dear; 
and  besides,  the  lovers  of  perfumes  need 
something  in  the  way  of  delicate  ex- 
tracts which  is  small  and  portable,  and 
always  at  hand  on  the  toilet-table. 

The  other  night,  at  Pike's  Opera- 
Housc,  I  found  that  every  person  who 
entered  was  presented  with  an  advertis- 
ing programme  scented  with  one  drop 
of  Phalon's  "  Flor  di  Mayo,"  a  new  and 
very  delectable  odor;  and  the  house 
was,  ns  the  advertisement  says,  "as 
odoriferous  as  a  flower-garden."  I  was 
very  agreeably  impressed  with  this  deli- 
cate accompaniment  to  Flotow'a  Mcaiha^ 
and  think  I  shall  always  associate  the 
perfhme  with  that  tender  and  graceful 
music.  It  was  a  shrewd  thought  in 
Phalon  to  advertise  himself  in  this 
pleasant  way.  Let  the  perfmne-mi 
chants  aim  to  introduce  pure  flower-li 
aromas  into  their  shops,  and  they  will  d 
somethuig  to  elevate  the  public  taste. 

At  any  rate,  if  we  can't  make  swee^ 
odors  cheap  and  universal,  let  us  at  leas 
make  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  smelLf 
which  abound  in  crowded  places. 
us  not  only  sweep  our  streets  and  cl 
our  gutters  and  make  sweet  our  ho' 
but  keep  them  so  clean  that  the 
aristocratic  noses  shall  find  no  Can 
Tliis  will  be  the  first  work  to  be  d 
— the  pioneer  work — to  abolish  the  ~ 
odors.    Then  will  the  ground  be 
pared  for  that  higher  and  more 
attention  to  the  thousand  perfumes 

now 

*(  Waste  thdr  sweetncn  on  the  detert  airJ 
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Taxb  op  a  map  of  Hindustan,  and  in 
^  northern  province  of  British  India 
J<xi  will  discover,  at  the  foot  of  the 
flimaUyan  range  and  upon  the  frontier 
of  Cashmere,  a  town  bv  name  Sealkote. 
A  is  a  pretty  and  favorite  station  with 
^  British  soldier ;  for  cool  breezes  are 
**fted  firom  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the 
^*>ge  barrier  Nature  has  placed  to  keep 
out  the  wild  hill-tribes  from  the  country 
o^  the  Fire  Rivers,  and,  in  consequence, 
^e  Iiot  leason  is  tempered  down,  with 
^«  best  of  results,  both  as  to  health,  tem- 
and  the  practicability  of  field-sports. 
Nevertheless,  why  the  garrison  should 
the  benefit  of  seven  churches  of 
denominations,  and  3'et  not  en- 
J^y  the  necessity  and  comfort  of  an  ice- 
laon«at^  ifl  a  puzzle  that  in  my  time,  five 
ago,  remained  unsolved.    Let  us 
that  matters  have  mended  of  late 
tlila  respect. 

m  Sealkote,  in  order  to  set  foot 

"the  territory  of   His  Highness  the 

ija  of   Cashmere,  a   few  hours' 

along  a  rough,  badly-kept  road, 

suffice.    You  see  the  change  imme- 

y;    for  a  post  of  rough-looking 

"    (cavalrymen),     on    ragged- 

,  badly  cared-for  steeds,  guard — 

slather  nominally  guard — the  frontier- 

and  when  our  party  arrived,  drew 

to  form  our  escort  to  Jamoo. 

^Te  were  four  in  number:   an  Irish 

,  travelling  in  search  of  sport  and 

^^oitcment;    a  colonel  of  one  of  the 

ments  of  the  Guards;    a  major  of 

;    and  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 

^^^^iimander-in-chief.     Armed  with  let- 

^''•^  of  introduction  from  the  viceroy, 

^^^l*  mission  was  to  hunt  hogs— "pig- 

^^C3king "  is  the  general  term  used  by 

*^^  Anglo-Indian — and   to   this  intent 

^^T   carriages  were  laden  with  "sad- 

^^^  spurs,  and  spears ; "  for  horses  we 

^*"Osted  to  the  Maharaja's  hospitality. 

At  the  very  outset  our  journey  had 
^e^jn  discouraged ;  for  on  reaching  Seal- 


cc 


kote,  we  learned  that  the  Mahamja, 
Runbir  •  Sing,  would  not  return  to  his 
capital  of  Jamoo  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  only  in  order  to  conclude  the  mar- 
riage-festivities of  his  heir  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Chumba,  when 
etiquette  would  neither  permit  him  to 
accompany  us  to  the  chase  nor  for  an 
instant  tolerate  our  pursuing  the  wily 
boar  by  ourselves  during  the  celebration 
of  such  solemn  ceremonies. 

We  determined,  nevertheless,  to  push 
on  and  take  our  chance ;  so  vou  mav 
imagine  how  pleased  we  were  to  receive 
the  intelligence  that  the  vast  cortege  of 
the  marriage-march  was  actually  cross- 
ing the  river  before  us  and  entering 
Jamoo. 

Six  hours'  drive  took  us  from  the 
frontier-post,  through  a  thick  jungle  of 
closely-interlaced  thonis  and  mimosas, 
to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

We  shall  none  of  us  easily  forget  the 
effect  produced  by  our  sudden  break 
from  the  dusty,  fatiguing  by-road,  when 
the  parched-up  foliage  appeared  to  re- 
tire from  our  path,  and  before  our  glad- 
dened eyes  ran  a  clear,  glittering  stream, 
winding  away  until  lost  to  view  behind 
the  gray  rock  upon  which  shone  out,  in 
the  gorgeous  evening  sunlight,  the  white 
castles  of  Jamoo,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Cashmiri.  On  this  fortress  the  ages  look 
down  from  the  summits  of  the  vast 
snow-clad  mountains,  just  then  receiv- 
ing, with  a  roseate  blush,  the  last  em- 
braces of  those  sultry  golden  rays  that 
seemed  reluctant  to  quit  such  colossal 
magnificence  to  shine  even  upon  the  mar- 
vellous works  of  the  Deity  elsewhere. 

The  horses  were  pulled-up,  and  we 
walked  down  to  the  river-bank,  a  little 
upon  the  left  of  the  pebbly  descent  to 
the  ford,  in  order  to  contemplate  the 
strange  picture  before  us. 

Hundreds  of  horsemen,  clad  in  the 
motley  garbs  of  the  East — some  tur- 
baned,  others  helnictcd  and  in  chain- 
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armor,  lancers,  matchlockmcn  or  "  wick- 
ed swortlsmen,"  with  wild  shouts  and 
a  very  Babel  of  strange  cries — were 
fording  the  stream,  whilst  the  clashing 
and  clanging  of  arms  and  accoutrements 
mingled  with  the  splashing  noise  of  the 
disturbed  water,  the  shrill  trumpet  of 
some  gayly-caparisoned  elephant  ner- 
vously feeling  his  way,  the  neighing  of 
frightened  horses,  or  the  discordant 
beatings  of  "  tam-tams,"  or  native  drums 
— arose  from  the  multitude.  Some  hun- 
dreds had  already  succeeded  in  cn)ss- 
ing,  and  they  increased  the  picturesque 
confusion  by  discharging  guns  and 
cheering  on  their  comrades ;  whilst  yet 
a  dense  crowd  hurried  down  from  our 
side  to  the  ford,  anxious  to  take  up 
their  position  in  the  procession  before 
darkness  should  overtake  their  steps  and 
add  to  the  general  disarray. 

"We  sat  down  to  quietly  survey  this 
scene  by  the  aid  of  cigs.r&—fumiis  gloria 
mundi ;  but  our  reveries  were  soon  in- 
temii)ted  by  the  arrival  of  a  viikll  *  from 
the  Maharaja,  bringing  us  an  invitation 
to  mount  upon  elephants  and  join  in 
the  wedding-triumph  about  to  enter 
Jamoo.  Each  of  us  had  his  elephant 
assigned  to  him ;  and,  as  we  approached 
the  opposite  bank,  Ilis  Highness  Ruubir 
Sing,  Maharaja  of  Cashmere,  Lord  of 
the  Valley,  magnificent  in  kincob  t  and 
gold,  bearing  in  his  yellow  turban  the 
waving  heron-crest  of  royalty,  surround- 
ed by  his  wazirs  and  a  brilliant  court — 
all,  like  ourselves,  on  splendidly-housed 
elephants,  came  down  into  the  water  to 
meet  us. 

The  cflfect  must  have  been  slightly 
ridiculous.  The  Irish  lord  was  clad  in 
a  shooting-suit  that  had  seen  hard  ser- 
vice ;  the  colonel  was  dressed  in  a  sort 
of  gray  duck,  dust-soiled,  and  unironed ; 
the  major  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  ugliest  solar-hats  imaginable ; 
whilst  the  aide  looked  nondescript  and 
indescribable  in  a  "lungi"J  from  Pe- 
shawnr. 


•  "  Yakn  " — offiocr  of  Btnto—statc  mcsj^cnpor. 

f  *'  Kincob  " — silk  and  gold  thrca<l  ppun  into  a 
fliliric* 

I  **  Imnpi  "—a  stripod  blno  tnrbAn-cloth,  peculiar 
to  Afghanistan  and  X.  India. 


We  were  formally  introduced  by  the 
British  agent,  whom  we  discovered  rid- 
ing close  to  his  highness;  and  then, 
without  descending  from  our  *'how- 
dahs,"  were  placed  in  our  allotted  posi- 
tions v/itli  the  least  possible  delay,  for 
the  night  was  rapidly  coming  upon  us. 
A  mass  of  horsemen  led  the  wav ;  then 
followed  the  elephants  of  the  Maharaja 
and  our  party ;  behind  us  thronging  the 
six  thousand  men  who  had  made  the 
march  to  and  back  again  from  Chumba. 

Our  progress  was  but  slow;  for  as 
we  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent  to  Jamoo, 
in  places  the  streets  narrowed  so  rapid- 
ly that  it  was  impossible  for  more  than 
one  elephant  to  pass  at  a  time,  and  even 
then  one  could  occasionally,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  have  touched  the  walls 
upon  either  side.  The  noise  was  deafen- 
ing, and  the  heat  oppressive;  for  the 
illumination  was  general — all  the  inhab- 
itants being  out  of  the  danger  of  being 
crushed,  and  safely  sitting  on  their  flat 
roofs,  amusing  themselves  by  exploding 
fireworks  continually,  even  during  the 
loud,  deep  roar  of  the  saluting  from  the 
castle  overhead,  that  echoed  back  from 
the  mountains  as  though  the  Djins  of 
the  solitude  resented  the  puny  efforts 
of  degenerate  man  to  disturb  their  sol- 
emn grandeur,  and  mocked  the  mortals 
to  scorn  by  offering  their  own  aid  to 
the  clamorous  triumph  ! 

On  we  wound,  painfully,  slowly,  and 
with  an  increased  conviction  of  head- 
ache and  thirst,  imtil  finally  we  twisted 
into  a  long,  tortuous  bazar,  narrower  by 
far  than  any  of  those  preceding  it.  One 
angle  after  another,  one  cape  of  the  lane 
after  another,  was  doubled,  and  at  last 
rose  up  before  us  a  gigantic  gate  and 
massive  walls,  with  bean  led  speannen 
upon  the  watch,  and  beyond,  a  vast^ 
courtyard  surrounded  with  castellated^ 
buildings  all  ablaze  with  light,  against^ 

which  the  heavy  portals  and  deep  arch 

way  loomed  black  and  obscure — a  pic 

ture  that  needed  a  Gustavo  Dore  to  re 
produce  effectively,  or,  without  havin^^i 
seen  it,  to  ima*rine  its  wonderful  lig! 
and  shadow.     It  was  the  very  acme 
the  Dantesque  power  of  contrast 
color  typified. 
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The  goal  was  reached;  we  were  at 
last  up  the  almost  interminable  hill 
and  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace-yard. 
Nor,  I  can  assure  you,  were  we  sorry  for 
it. 

On  OUT  right,  as  we  entered,  lay  a  vast 
pile  of  buildings,  brilliantly  lighted  up ; 
before  us,  a  dark  wall  and  another  arch- 
way, leading  to  the  abiding-places  of 
the  Zenana;  and  on  the  left,  long  ter- 
races, ascended  by  broad  steps  and  shel- 
tered from  the  night-air  by  brilliantly 
colored  "  shemianahs  ^^  of  bright  hues. 
At  the  foot  of  these  steps  our  elephants 
'Were  halted  and  made  to  kneel  down — 
erery  one  descending  to  the  ground  and 
following  the  Maharajah,  who,  preceded 
l>y  his  great  officers  of  state,  mounted  to 
tlie  seat  of  royalty — a  "  musnud  "  set  for 
Ills  reception. 

At  this  point  a  more  cordial  reccp- 
t;ion  was  made  us.    llis  majesty  shook 
Ji.andB  with   all,  motioned  us  to  take 
which  were  brought  out  for  our 
and  then  gave  the  signal  for  the 
I>TOce98ion  to  move  on.    Instantly,  with 
l>eat  of  drums  and  sound  of  trumpets, 
oode  in  a  stream  of  horsemen,  some  at- 
tired in  only  a  bad  imitation  of  the  Brit- 
cavalry  dress,  looking  cramped  up 
very  ill  at  ease,  but  the  greater 
Xinmber  in   loose-fitting    Oriental  gar- 
xxients  —  wild  -  eyed    Pathans,    Apedis, 
-A^f^hans,   and    tall,   gaunt    Tcshmaels 
&om  many  a  long  day's  march  beyond 
't'hie  Khyber.    After  them  marched  past 
"infantry,  matchlockmen,  and  guns,  un- 
"til,  finally,  the  glittering  armor  of  the 
t^ody-guard,  flashing  back   the  torch- 
light blaze  of  fire  from  their  helmets, 
•tud  preceded  by  a  crash  of  discordant 
Ocausic,  announced  the  approach  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
^5ashmere.     Borne    aloft    in    an  open 
palanquin  of  elaborate  design,    inlaid 
"^ith  silver,  the  boy,  although  only  thir- 
^^en,  seemed  thorouglily  to  realize  the 
pageant  given  in  his  honor ;  and,  as  he 
trussed  in  front  of  the  Maharaja,  gravely 
ixiclined  his  head  before  his  sovereign 
*xxid  father.    He  was  simply  dressed  in 
'^^liite  and  gold,  the  heron-plume  being 
^C4.stcned  by  a  magnificent  aigrette  of 
X>reciou3  stones  to  the  folds  of  his  volu- 


minous turban;  but  the  most  curious 
part  of  his  costume  consisted  of  a  veil 
of  pearls  descending  almost  to  the  chin, 
commencing  with  some  of  priceless  size, 
and  gradually  tapered  off  with  a  fringe 
of  the  smallest  seed-pearls— a  veil,  in- 
deed, worth  a  king's  ransom.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  the  indispensable  part  of 
royal  nuptial  attire  and  (le  rigueur  at  the 
Cashmerian  court.  The  little  prince 
soon  afler  appeared  on  the  terrace,  and 
gravely  seated  himself  before  the  Maha- 
raja, arriving  just  in  time  to  see  his 
bride,  or  rather  his  bride's  palanquin, 
pass  in  review  through  the  courtyard 
and  enter  the  Zenana,  there  to  remain 
until  the  final  ceremony  should  take 
place  some  years  later,  when  lie  would 
publicly  claim  her  hand,  and  lead  her 
in  rcscal  state  to  his  own  abode.  Sur- 
rounded  by  women,  closely  veiled  in 
the  long  wliite  sfiri,*  the  juvenile  bride 
— eight  years,  they  told  us,  was  her 
age— must,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  have 
been  tired  out  and  asleep ;  not  that  it 
was  possible  to  even  guess  at  her  move- 
ments, for  the  close  silver  lattice-work 
of  her  litter  was  evidently  constructed 
with  the  intention  of  disappointing  pry- 
ing eyes  and  securing  perfect  isolation, 
as  well,  I  thought  at  the  time,  as  per- 
fect darkness  and  extreme  heat  1 

More  warriors,  more  elephants,  more 
fireworks,  more  firing  of  cannon  ensued, 
and  then  it  was  graciously  intimated  to 
us,  greatly  to  our  satisfaction,  that  his 
highness  had  prepared  a  dinner  for  the 
Irish  raja  and  his  companions,  to  which 
permission  was  given  us  to  proceed 
forthwith.  We  did  not  need  pressing; 
and,  descending  the  steps,  crossed  the 
court}'ard,  preceded  by  a  marutha 
baboo,  the  interpreter  to  the  Maharaja 
— soon  finding  ourselves  in  a  long, 
brilliantly-lighted  hall,  the  walls  of 
which  were  ornamented  by  gigantic 
antlers,  the  spoils  of  the  Barah  Singha, 
the  "  twelve-pointed  deer "  of  India. 
The  dinner  served  to  us  was  a  good  one 
— in  fact,  we  afterwards  learned  that  the 


•  "  Siirl  "—garment  worn  by  all  women  of  Hin- 
dustan with  oxquLsito  grace  ;  :i  veil  enveloping  tho 
wearer  firam  head  to  feet. 
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wines,  pdte  d^  foie  gras^  etc.,  etc.,  camo 
from  Scalkote,  and  were  obtained  from 
the  mess  of  the  Seventh  Dragoon 
Guards.  Of  course,  we  sat  down  ah>ne, 
all  the  court  being  strict  Hindus,  and 
II.  II.  Runbir  Sing  personally  notorious 
for  his  devoted  attachment  to  what  may 
be  termed  "the  church-party.''  To 
give  you  a  notion  of  this :  at  one  time 
the  Pundits  and  Brahmins  declared  that 
the  late  Maharaja,  the  present  ruler's 
father,  was  undergoing  a  transmigration 
in  the  shape  of  a  fish  in  the  Valley  of 
Cashmere,  and  from  the  summer  capi- 
tal, Sirinagur,  there  came  forth  an  edict 
and  a  law  that  none  should  fish  in  the  . 
waters  suspected  of  containing  the  pres- 
ence of  his  ancestor !  I  suppose  it  seemed 
all  right  to  every  body  concerned  ;  but 
there  simply  happen  to  be  some  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  people  in  the 
Happy  Vale  that  gain  their  livelihood 
as  fishermen,  and  they — why,  of  course, 
my  dear  reader,  what  difference  could 
their  troubles  occasion  to  the  autocrat 
— they  starved  I 

Our  feast  over,  we  reappeared  in  the 
royal  presence,  witnessed  a  splendid  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  and  then,  mounting 
our  elephants,  were  conducted  to  the 
bouse  set  apart  for  distinguished  visit- 
ors, where  the  i>eer  was  received  with  a 
salute  of  eleven  guns,  which — for  the 
night  was  as  dark  as  pitch — very  nearly 
frightened  our  poor  elephants  out  of 
their  wit*?.  The  most  ridiculous  part 
of  the  affair — we  discovered  later — wa^^, 
that  there  had  been  a  stormy  discussion 
in  solemn  Durbar,  as  to  whether  his 
lordship  was  a  "  dependent "  Irish  raja, 
or  an  "independent"  one— the  former 
being  entitled  to  two  guns  less  than  the 
latter ;  the  doubt  being  eventually  pet- 
tied  by  some  Solomon,  great  in  council, 
who  sagely  advised  that  the  diflcrencc 
should  be  split  I 

We  slept  soundly ;  for  it  was  one 
o'clock  before  we  were  fairly  in  l>ed, 
and  on  the  morrow  did  not  rise  until 
late.  What  a  lovely  view  we  h:ul  from 
our  veranda  1  Thick  masses  of  foliage 
clothed  the  hillside  beneath  us,  and  at 
our  feet  ran  the  bright  clear  stream, 
looking  like  a  thread  of  silver,  winding 


its  course  between  the  boulders  of  gray 
rock  and  stretches  of  shining  yellow 
sand.  Bevond  the  river-bed  rose  a  bold 
height,  surmounted  by  a  strong  turret- 
ed  castle—"  Rhine-like "  in  color  and 
fantastic  in  irregularity ;  whilst  far  away 
stretched  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  the 
fertile  country  of  the  great  rivers  swel- 
tering in  the  heat,  which  quivered  OTer 
them  as  in  a  mirage.  What,  indeed, 
would  not  some  of  its  inhabitants  have 
given  to  have  been  in  the  climate  of 
Jamoo  !  Over  all,  turning  our  heads  a 
little  to  the  left,  rose  the  everlasting 
snows,  the  giant  Himalayas,  the  Taat 
range  that  has  watched  the  march  of 
Alexander,  the  defeat  of  Poms,  G«Dgliis 
Khan,  Akbar  Ehan,  the  Sikh  "  Licou^" 
the  all-powerful  Anglo-Saxon  progress^ 
and,  in  the  midst  of  change,  remains 
itself  alone  the  great  unchanged  1 

We  had  a  serious  discussion  as  to  our 
future   plans,  and  determined  to  get 
away  in  pursuit  of  the  pigs  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible;   then  wo  loitered  away 
the  day,  strolled  down  to   the  rirer, 
sketched,  shot  at  a  tnark,  and  received 
visits  from  great  people,  until  the  din- 
ner-hour came  round  again.    This  im- 
portant part  of  the  day's  business  over, 
we  prepared  to  set  out  for  the  palace, 
where  we  were  again  invited  to  see  the 
festivities.    The  most  amusing  of  them 
was  certainly  a  circus,  all  the  performi 
being  indigenes.    The  ring  was  laid  ont 
in  the  courtyard,  and,  fortunately  fo; 
the  performers,  plentifully  tanned;  ft 
I  counted  one  man  fall  eight  times,  an 
the  ninth  he  came  a  "  burster,"  and 
clined  to  reappear — a  wise  decision 
his  part.    Then  followed  wrestling  b^ 
the  Maharaja's  wrestlers,  who  came  im 
the  ring  well  oiled,  with  glistening  ski 
and  to  all  intents  and   purposes  " 
Nature's  garb."    The  struggles  were  I 
no    means    uninteresting,   and  on  1 
whole  were  pretty  toughly  contest 

some  of  the  "  athleta; "  getting  rati ^  c?r 

severe  backthrows  more  than  once,  8»^  -n  <i 
retiring  evidently  badly  shaken.    '^CT^lzo 
entertainment  of   the    evening  wa^       a 
"  Nautch  ; "  *  for  the  dancing-girls  i^r  ojt 


•  «♦  XautoL  "— o  dance ;  an  Eastern  ballft. 
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the  best  I  had  seen  in  India,  of  all 
shades  and  complexions,  from  the  fair- 
skinned  Cashmlil  of  tho  Valley  to  the 
dark  slim  beauty  from  Delhi  or  Benares, 
and  perfect  mistresses  of  tlicir  craft. 
How  can  I  attempt  to  describe  the  scene 
to  you !    I  fear  it  is  beyond  my  pen, 
although  I  can  see  flitting  before  my 
eyes  a  dim  shadow  of  an  ox-eyed  houri, 
languidly  gazing  at  her  own  reflection 
in  the  mirror-ring  worn  upon  her  thumb, 
enamored  of  herself  alone,  heedless  of 
t^e  crowd,  drunk  with  her  own  beauty  I 
—and,  as  the   musicians  twang  their 
Ikitars  and  beat  their  drums  with  re- 
doabled    vehemence,  breaking   into  a 
l.oiig,  wild  strain  of  voluptuous  music,  a 
light  breaks  over  that  exquisitely  chis- 
elled face,  and  with  a  stealthy,  panthcr- 
Uke  step  and  a  haughty  look  of  self- 
csonacious    power,  the  performer  com- 
zaences  a  daringly  conceived  but  grace- 
CUly  executed  step  to  tho  accompani- 
xnent  of  the  twoscore  pair  of  armlets 
'^hat  quiver  with  her  nervous  motion. 
^You  involuntarily  think  of  Herodias' 
cflaughter,  of  the  Egyptian  Alm4,  and 
^snd  by  giving  the  palm  to  the  daughter 
cDf  the  far  East :  perfect  grace,  no  out- 
x-ageous  indecency,  only  a  graceful  wom- 
^mn,  lovely  enough  to  be  criminal,  and  yet 
tio  be  loved ! — a  Phryne— a  Faustine  I 

I  suppose  we  must  have  seen  at  least 
"twenty  of  these  "  Loves  of  the  Harem  " 
tiance  before  us  upon  the  terrace;  but 
^he  most  brilliant  stars  were  reserved 
m^ntil  the  end ;  and  when  the  last  dan- 
wmeuse  a  lonely  Cushmiri — gathered  the 
folds  of  her  ample  veil  over  the  gold- 
^^angled  gauze  that  heaved  above  her 
faulting  bosom,  and,  with  a  deep  salam, 
disappeared  in  tho  crowd,  it  seemed  as 
5j  one  suddenly  awakened  from  a  pleas- 
ant dream — too  pleasant,  too  enthrall- 
5.ng  to  last,  and  not  too  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

After  the  Nautch,  came,  of  course, 
9inother  pyrotechnical  display,  consist- 
ing of  a  bamboo  fortress,  which,  on 
\>eing  lighted,  banged  and  puffed  and 
^vhizzed,  and  finally  blew  up  into  a 
thousand  sky-rockets,  greatly  to  the  edi- 
fication of  the  retainers  of  his  highness, 


who  seemed  rather  astonished  that  we 
did  not  display  any  very  markeil  admira- 
tion of  such  a  chrf  d'ctuvre,  I  fancy  our 
thoughts  were  running  riot  a  little,  and 
a  soft  tingling  of  bells  to  the  measure 
of  many  twinkling  feet  had  spoilt  our 
appreciation  of  crackers  and  fiery  wheels, 
for  that  night  at  any  rate. 

This  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the 
marriage  rejoicings  at  which  we  were 
obliged  to  assist  for  four  successive 
evenings — ^the  only  variation  in  the  rou- 
tine taking  place  the  last  day,  when  the 
Maharaja  presented  each  of  us  with  a 
dress  of  honor,  a  complete  costume — 
turban  of  Kincob,  tightly-fitting  vest 
of  green  cloth-of-gold,  pyjamas,  and 
large  shawl — "  cummerband."  To  the 
Irish  raja  he  gave  a  heron's-crest  plume, 
in  honor  of  his  exalted  rank  and  high 
position;  and  over  and  above  all,  the 
next  morning  appeared  the  Vakil  of  the 
Nazarkhana  (gift  treasury),  who  brought 
with  him,  in  a  long,  narrow  silk  bag, 
1,100  rupees  (580  dollars),  in  silver, 
which  we  were  advised  by  the  British 
commissioner  to  accept,  and  then  dis- 
tribute amongst  the  servants  who  wait- 
ed on  us,  elephant  "  mahouts,"  khitmat- 
gars,  sow^ars,  etc.,  etc.  We  thought  the 
custom  rather  pleasing,  and  think  even 
now  that  it  "would  be  a  good  one  to 
introduce  into  certain  country-houses, 
where  a  week's  sojourn  includes  a 
week's  daily  infliction  of  blackmail  on 
the  visitor's  pockets  by  all  the  domestics 
of  his  host,  who  harry  him  as  fair  game 
from  "  find  to  finish." 

On  that  third  morning  we  were  to 
take  leave  of  Jamoo,  and  start  on  our 
"  pigsticking  "  expedition,  accompanied 
by  the  Maharaja,  whom  etiquette  com- 
pelled to  slay  the  first  wild  boar  with 
his  own  right  hand.  This  feat  accom- 
plished, we  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  on 
our  way,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of 
thirteen  good  horses  for  our  own  riding, 
a  guard  of  twenty  sowars  under  an 
oflScer,  and  the  presence  of  the  IMaratha 
Baboo,  who  was  ordered  to  interpret, 
cater  for,  and  guide  us  to  the  happiest 
hunting-grounds  of  the  slopes  that  form 
the  Cis-HimGdayan  territory  of  Cashmere. 
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If  I  were  to  describe  Abraham  Cran- 
dall,  I  would  do  it  by  particulars  and 
not  in  general.  For  instance,  his  hat 
was  of  black  felt,  high  and  flexible ;  his 
coat  was  gray,  and  the  tails  thereof 
stock  out;  and  his  feet  projected 
through  trowscr-lcgs  whose  shape  made 
one  think  of  a  horse  that  had  long  fet- 
locks, and  "  interfered."  I  am  not  able 
to  state  the  age  of  any  of  these  articles. 
They  had  no  holes,  and  were  not  shabby, 
yet  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  cloth  had 
always  been  without  a  nap.  And  con- 
cerning the  shoes,  I  could  not  even  spec- 
ulate. Did  I  say  shoes  ?  I  was  wrong. 
They  were  half-boots,  curiously  knob- 
bed, knotted,  and  wrinkled,  and  beneath 
them  could  be  distinctly  traced  the  con- 
tinents of  his  feet.  Every  hill  and  hol- 
low was  there  apparent.  That  mount- 
ain-range which  had  gradually  usurped 
the  place  of  the  toe-joints,  reared  itself 
up,  and  marked  the  boundary  between 
the  occupied  interior  and  that  neutral 
ground  of  leather  beyond.  I  despair 
of  those  feet — either  to  tell  of  their  con- 
volutions in  prose  or  to  number  their 
articulations  in  appropriate  spondaic 
verse. 

But  in  spite  of  these  queer  append- 
ages—in spite  of  the  antique  air  to  his 
attire — in  spite  of  collars  and  shirts 
clean  and  whole,  but  shapeless  and 
Btarchless — in  spite  of  a  red-silk  hand- 
kerchief, greatly  faded  and  with  irregu- 
lar spots — in  spite  of  a  yellow  walking- 
stick,  which  looked  like  a  seceded  um- 
brella-handle— ^in  spite  of  every  such 
quaintncss  and  oddncss,  Abraham  Cran- 
dall  had  a  face  worth  studying. 

There  was  a  dreamy  look  in  his  eyes, 
as  of  one  who  depended  on  the  future 
and  despised  the  present.  The  mouth 
and  nose  partook  strangely  of  sternness 
and  irresolution  at  the  same  time.  And 
however  inconsistent  this  might  appear, 
the  edge  of  its  singularity  was  taken 


off  by  the  multitude  of  other  contradic- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  face.  The 
mild  eye  was  not  the  proper  mate  of 
the  severe  mouth, — the  wandering  locks 
of  in*esponsible  hair  did  not  match  the 
bristly  beard  and  the  half-shaved  upper 
lip.  The  development  of  the  bump  of 
language  was  the  only  thing  which 
seemed  to  coincide  with  any  other  part 
of  the  face,  and  even  this  owed  its  har- 
mony to  our  usual  association  of  a  high 
reflective  forehead  with  such  a  gift. 
Add  a  voice  squeaking  and  shrill,  espe- 
cially in  excitement ;  a  manner  moroee 
and  severe  except  under  the  best  influo 
ences ;  a  slow  and  pondering  style  of . 
walking, — and  you  have  my  worthy 
host,  Abraham  Crandall. 

When  I  began  to  teach  in  one  of  the 
suburban  schools  of  Philadelphia,  his 
house  received  me  as  a  boarder.  I  stud- 
ied the  man  closely.  He  was  a  curious 
combination  of  strong  and  weak,  prac- 
tical and  imaginative,  true  and  false.. 
I  see  him  now,  as,  with  stick  in  hand 
and  shawl  upon  his  shoulders,  he  plod- 
ded his  way  out  of  the  gate  and  towards 
the  church  which  he  attended.  He  was 
always  a  regular  worshipper  when  he 
could  he  abroad;  for,  with  one  long 
gone  and  the  other  partly  diseased,  he 
often  said  that  he  had  few  opportani- 
tics,  and  wanted  to  use  all  he  had. 

Consort  to  him,  the  said  Abraham, 
was  the  equally  biblical  Sarah.  Dark 
was  she,  in  eyes,  hair,  and  complex- 
ion. A  driving,  impetuous,  energet- 
ic woman,  she  had  put  such  a  blast  on 
the  fire  of  her  life  that  it  was  nearly 
burnt  out.  The  blackness  of  its  cinders 
seemed  to  show  all  the  while.  She  had 
bronchitis.  She  had  a  lame  hand  and 
a  twinge  of  rheumatism.  But  she  went 
ahead  as  restless  and  tireless  as  a  steam- 
engine,  from  morning  to  night.  With- 
out Sarah,  Abraham  would  not  have 
had  a  cent  in  the  world,  instcail  of  the 
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small   competency  he   now  possessed. 

He  had  failed  as  a  builder.    Bricks  and 

mortar  had  no  conscience,  and  he  really 

did  own  that  rare  article.    Contracts 

ruixied  him,  and  Sarah,  as  it  were,  drag- 

him  by  the  scalp-lock  through  his 

of  troubles. 

Appertaining  unto  these  two  persons 

"the  two  girls," — ^grown  women 

of    twenty-five  and  thirty,  as  nearly  as 

coiidd  be  guessed.     You  might  know 

^rlt^hout  asking  that  one  was  called  Mary 

A.yB-1  and  the  other  was  named  Eliza- 

b^tii,  or,  for  shortness,  Lizzie. 

X  had  little  to  do  with  the  family. 
80I100I,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the 
altiy  on  Saturdays,  took  up  my  spare 
d.a.ylight,  outside  of  meal-times.  "  The 
gix-ls," — ^who,  by  the  way,  were  neither 
hajidsome  nor  attractive, — who  ate  un- 
bl^iflhingly  with  their  knives,  and  said, 
"  I  don^  choose  any,"  when  you  passed 
tlxem  the  horse-radish, — were  always 
al>aent  from  early  until  late,  every  day 
Mfc've  Sunday.  I  learned  that  they  were 
&<^tory-hands,  and  consequently  did  not 
ironder, 

"When  I  became  better  acquainted 
WT.-th  them  all,  I  discovered  that  the 
women  gathered  each  evening  in 
kitchen,  around  the  kcrosone-lamp, 
ct*-^ttering  like  crows  while  they  knitted 
^^  eewed, — and  that  Mr.  Crandall  emi- 
gA^jfc.ted  to  the  parlor;  where  he  either 
in  darkness,  thinking  out  some  ob- 
thoughts,  or  got  a  light  and 
^^^ciched  the  Scriptures  for  some  fugi- 
*^"V-^  text.  I  also  contrived  to  hit  upon 
*  K^erm  of  mystery  which  seemed  to  bc- 
loxifc^  about  the  house,  and  which  was 
**-^led  "  Perpetch'cl "  by  the  women. 
'^-^>  for  instance,  "  Tliere's  that  Abr'am 
*t  *  Perpetch'el '  again  1  I  do  wish  the 
'd  let  the  plaguy  thing  alone  I " 
*'I  guess  Mr.  CrandaiPs  got  Per- 
P^tch'el  down  out  o'  the  loft."  And 
^^n  the  girls  would  laugh,  but  the 
®^^nder*8  wife  was  never  seen  to  smile 
®^^  such  occasions. 

-A.t  last,  one  day,  there  was  a  rum- 

*^g  and  a  thumping  which  exceeded 

*^    previous  noises.     I  was  seated  at 

^^^iner,  but  no  "  Abr'am  "  came.    His 

^ife  went,  and  called  into  the  wood- 
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shed,  "  Do  leave  that,  Abr'am !    Here^a 
Mr.  Scott  a-waitin'  for's  dinner  I  " 

And  then  the  shrill  treble  of  the  de- 
linquent responded,  "  Lea^  mo  be,  I  say  t 
I  don't  care  for  no  dinner!  Tell  Mr. 
Scott  to  cat  his  own  an'  never  mind." 

On  which  Mrs.  Crandall  gave  the  door 
a  bang,  and  returned  in  great  ill-hmnor. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  meal,  I  recollect. 
Mine  host's  voice  sounded  as  though  he 
were  out  of  breath.  I  knew  he  couldn't 
stand  hard  labor,  and  that  he  now  had 
retired  from  any  and  all  regular  employ- 
ments. I  knew  also  his  wife's  anxiety 
about  his  health.  And  I  went  to  the  after- 
noon session  of  my  department  in  the  pub- 
lic school  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
for  which  it  was  hard  to  account.  True, 
the  man  and  his  wife  were  nothing  to 
me.  I  paid  my  board,  and  might  bo 
excused  from  interest  in  their  concerns. 
But  somehow  the  one  was  a  character^ 
and,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  rigidity, 
was  most  evidently  a  good  man.  And 
the  other,  according  to  her  light,  was  a 
faithful  and  devoted  (as  well  as  child- 
less) wife. 

The  word  I  had  often  heard  occurred 
to  me  in  the  pauses  of  my  work.  "  Per- 
petch'el  "  must  be  a  vulgarism  for  '•  Per- 
petual," I  argued ;  but  my  only  result 
further  was,  that  I  settled  down  to  the 
conviction  that  this  task  of  Mr.  Cran- 
dall's  waking  moments  had  been  so 
christened  because  it  was  apparently 
endless. 

That  evening,  however,  was  destined 
to  bring  a  solution  to  my  doubts.  Mr. 
Crandall,  with  a  look  of  triumph  and  a 
clean  shirt  on,  sat  composedly  at  the 
window  with  the  moniing-paper  before 
him, — a  tolerable  indication  that  his 
time  had  been  folly  engaged  all  day. 
He  was  positively  glorified  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  achievement.  His 
face  was  radiant  and  smiling;  his  boots 
were  carefully  blackened;  his  hands 
were  slightly  red  from  the  soap  and 
water  (!or  ifc  was  a  cold  winter-day), 
and  altogether?  never  saw  him  appear 
so  well.  \ 

I  climbed  to  .^v  third-story  room 
enlightened.  ^This  m.m  was  a  seeker 
for  "  Perpetua.\.  Motion,"  u.'vl  h'^  '•'ially 
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lought  that  he  had  found  it.    Albeit, 

recalled  a  vision  of  Sarah  —  seen 
hrough  the  kitchen-door,  with  a  very 
mlky  countenance,  and  making  an  ener- 
getic attack  on  8t)me  inoffensive  yolks 
of  eggs. 

At  supper  the  master  of  the  house, — 
regardless  of  his  wife's  sullen  and  de- 
termined silence  and  of  the  intelligent 
glances  between  "  the  girls," — began  on 
his  engrossing  theme. 

"  Did  you  see  the  paper  to-day,  Mr. 
Scott?  There^s  a  man  in  Newcastle 
says  he's  found  out  perpetch'el  motion. 
I  wish  I  knew  him — he's  sure  to  fail  on 
it!" 

"  Why  so  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  there  aint  nobody  that  can 
do  it.  Mater^ls  get  worn  out."  Tlien, 
risiBg  into  a  higher  key — *^  Pll  show  you 
the  most  wonderful  invention  that  vou 
CTer  saw.  Tve  been  at  it  now  for  twen- 
ty years,  and  I  just  got  it  through  to- 
day." 

**  Is  it  perpetual  motion  ? " 

"  No ;  there  aint  no  such  thing.  It's 
a  8elf-sup])orting  power — that's  to  say, 
it's  something  't'U  run  as  long's  the  ma- 
ter'ls  last." 

"  When  do  you  want  to  show  it  to 
me  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  if  you  wasn''t  out  after  the 
girls  so  much,  I  might,  may-be,  let  you 
see  it  to-night." 

"  You  don't  think  Td  stop  for  the 
girls  if  I  was  to  be  shown  an  invention 
which  was  to  revolutionize  the  world, 
do  you  ?  "  Whereat  the  af(»rc-mention- 
cd  Mary  Ann  and  Lizzie  snickered  in  a 
semi-suppressed  state  of  amusement. 

So  it  was  settled  that  I  sliould  see  the 
wonderful  invention  as  soon  after  sup- 
per as  I  desired.  But  before  supper  was 
over  the  inventor's  haste  was  so  appa- 
rent, that  I  adjourned  to  the  parlor — 
leaving  the  three  women  to  finish  at 
discretion. 

How  well  I  remember  that  machine  I 
It  was  not  the  attempt  of  an  ignorant 
man — for  Abraham  Crnndall  was  a  thor- 
ough carpenter  and  median ic — but  it 
was,  nevertheless,  on  Ihe  face  of  it,  a 
repetition  of  the  old  failures  with  the 
whe<»'  and  lever.    It  wa"  the  application 


of  several  anns  to  several  wheels — Yfiih 
cogs  and  pinions  and  catches  innumer- 
able. It  was  precisely  one  more  effort 
added  to  the  bookful  which  I  knew  to 
be  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  And  I 
felt  very  sad, — looking  upon  this  con- 
centration  of  twenty  years  of  thought, 
which  my  Natiual  Philosophy  so  ex- 
plicitly condemned  as  useless.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  that  the  invention  con- 
sisted of  plans  and  drawings  and  not  of 
working  machinery,  and  the  inventor 
was  so  well  assured  of  his  success  that 
he  crazed  me  with  numbers  and  specifi- 
cations and  illustrations  for  three  mortal 
hours. 

At  length  I  hit  upon  a  device  to 
escape.  I  urged  him  to  make  a  vrork- 
ing-model,  that  those  who  were  not 
scientific  might  be  convinced  when  they 
saw  this  power  needing  no  reinforce- 
ment. He  promised  to  do  so,  and  I  lefb 
him. 

From  this  time  forth  the  noise  up- 
on "  Pcrpetch'el "  was  terrific.     Mom— • 
ing,  noon,  and  night  the  saw 
through  the  wood — the  hammer  soun< 
ed  on  the  nails — and  the  voice  of 
tulation  rei.'choed  through  the  confin« 
of   the    house.      Tlie    original    roi 
blocks  and  boards  were  now  smooth* 
and  shaped  and  fitte<l.     One  day  y 
would  miss  the  impulsive  worker,  whi 
mind  dragged  after  it  the  body,  as^-o^ 
may  have    seen  a  poor  blind   bcg^^^r 
dragged  by  a  great  dog  or  a  small 
breathless  groom  at  the  head  of  an 
harnessed  horse.     He  would  be  gonc^ 
forsooth,  to  some  planing-mill  or    ca/i. 
penter-shop.     Another  day  you  would 
overtake  him,  out  of  l>roath,  on  the  Ttmd 
to  the  blacksmith's.     Still  another  daj 
he  would  be  seen  seated  and  gazing  on 
his  model,  while  the  huge  dn)ps  trickled 
down  upon  his  si  a^r«:y  eyebrows  and 
b^'dewcd  the  lenses  v(  his  silver  Fpec- 
taclos.     Once  he  broke  a  glass  of  tbcae 
indispensable  assistants  in  twain,  and 
splintered  one  half  thereof  hopelessly  J 
he  only  shoved  the  other  half  to  the 
centre,  and  kept  on.     He  was  possiNy 
at  dinner  and  probably  at  tea ;  but  theis 
was  no  certainty  in  him  except  on  Sun- 
day.    I  <loubt  if  Friar  Bacon  worte^ 
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BO  laboriously  on  gunpowder,  or  Friar 
Wood  so  patiently  over  bis  piano-forte. 
I  do  not  really  doubt  any  longer  about 
Qalileo's  persiistency  and  Palissy's  de- 
termination. And  I  have  learned  that 
A  man  possessed  by  a  purpose,  enwrap- 
ped and  encompassed  by  one  idea,  is  a 
man  to  be  considered  apart  from  all  his 
nataral  weaknesses  or  amenities. 

Spring  came,  and  Bummer  was  nearly 
doe,  before    the    working-model    was 
eompletcd.     But  now  the  mind  of  my 
worthy  friend  took  a  sudden  expansion. 
It  was  not  enough    for  him  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott,  the  schoolmaster,  should 
behold  his  triumph.     lie  informed  me 
that  my  objections  to  certain  things  in 
the  machine  would  now  be  done  away, 
Mid  that  several  ])()ints  were  reconsider- 
ed and  put  to  rights  beyond  a  question. 
He  also  stated  that  a  certain   eminent 
iQachinist  had  preserved  this  idea  to  the 
<^y  of  Ids  death  as  a  thing  feasible,  if 
^  had  only  the  time  to  try  it.      He 
■^Ided  quotations  from  sundry  authori- 
ties, and  showed  such  familiarity  with 
■^milar   previous    experiments,   that   I 
*ound  my  doubts  in  a  condition  of  evap- 
ion.    But  he  would  not  let  me  or 


person    investigate    his    machine. 
*»  •  must  be  satisfied  that  it  was  a  suc- 


until  he  saw  the  fit  time  to  demon- 
it  publicly. 
Again,  this  man  confused  and  trou- 
**leci  me.      His  earnestness — his  child- 
*^^e  faith  in  God  and  man — bis  excel- 
*©iit  mechanical  skill — all  combined  to 
^'^'ider  him  an  object  of  interest.     Now 
•^  Was  asserting  his  success  calmly  and 
*^<*nfidently  and  with  a  display  of  knowl- 
edge about  his  subject  unusual  in  a  per- 
•^Wl  of  his  standing  and  capacity.     His 
Natural  intelligence   and  good  general 
^ucation  in  reading  and  carpentry  were 
focused  down  upon  this  invention.     I 
^nfessed  to  myself,  in  short,  as  I  went 
^  my  room  for  the  night,  that  I  would 
>iot  be  at  all  surprised  if  a  week  or  a 
mouth  would  send  this  man's  name  over 
*^o  world.    And  with  that  I  had  dreams 
*bout  my  own  fame  and  fortune— about 
^  lady  whom  I  most  visited — about  my 
■*lwy  and  my  work  and  my  distant  home 
^«id  then  fell  into  a  dreamless  sleep. 
VOL.  III. — 21 


It  was  broken  towards  morning,  and 
I  woke  with  a  sense  of  having  seen 
Abraham  Crandall  standing  with  his 
hat  oil  and  his  benevolent  face  gazing 
over  a  crowd  of  people,  while  "  Per- 
petch'el,''  strangely  and  grotesquely 
fashioned,  was  clicking  away  before 
him  upon  a  platform  raised  breast- 
high. 

My  dream  was  apparently  connected 
with  actual  facts.  For  a  covered  furni- 
ture-car was  being  loaded  with  the 
wheels  and  levers  in  front  of  the  door. 
And  Abraham  Crandall  himself  was 
talking  shrilly  and  eagerly  to  the 
driver. 

He  handed  me  the  LedQer^  as  I  came 
down-stairs.    And  there  I  read  : 

"  By  permission  of  the  City  GounciLs,  Mr. 
Abraham  Craudnll,  builder,  will  exhibit,  frtc, 

a    WOM>KRFUL    INVLNTIOX,    On    tilC     VUCUtlt    lot 

comer  of  Girard-uveiiuo  and  Broad-street,  at 
twelve  o'clock  to- day." 

"  Well  ? "  said  I,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Bcott,"  responded  the  old 
man,  solemnly  and  almost  sadly,  "I 
want  the  boys  and  the  mechanics  to  see 
my  wonderful  invention.  They  don't 
get  a  chance  to  remember  great  discov- 
eries as  they  had  ought  to  get.  If  these 
things  was  done  of'cner,  thereM  he 
many  a  'prentice  workin'  at  his  trade 
who'd  be  a  better  man  for  it.  An'  all  I 
can  do  for  them  an'  for  my  fellow- 
mechanics  I  want  to  do." 

I  considered  myself  invited,  especially 
as  it  was  Saturday ;  and  by  twelve 
o'clock  I  w^as  on  the  spot.  But  others 
were  there  before  me.  The  lot — a  raised 
piece  of  land — was  black  with  men. 
Here  and  there  a  few  women  could  be 
seen,  but  they  were  only  few. 

By  pushing  and  crowding  up  to  the 
front,  in  spite  of  considerable  impreca- 
tion at  my  audacity,  I  got  at  last  a  fair 
sight  of  the  prepared  spot.  A  platform 
of  tolerable  size  stood  within  a  roped 
enclosure.  A  single  policeman  was  at 
the  outside  of  the  sacred  limits,  and 
within  were  Abraham  Crandall  and  a 
covered  object,  which  I  had  no  trouble 
in  believing  to  be  "  Perpetch'el,"  and 
which  was  now  mounted  on  W\<i  ^\^^ 
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form.  His  face  was  wet  with  the  heat 
of  the  day  and  the  efifort  of  hia  own 
toil.  And  at  his  back,  outside  of  the 
ropes,  was  the  driver  of  the  fumiture- 
car. 

The  inventor  was  beginning  a  speech 
as  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  him. 
Ho  was  expounding  the  benefit  it  would 
be  to  all  mechanics  if  they  would  opily 
study  in  their  working-hours  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  trades  and  be  intelligent 
craftsmen.  There  were  rough  men  there 
and  rude  boys,  but  all  listened  very  Well 
about  five  minutes,  and  imtil  a  pert 
youngster  piped  up  from  between  two 
foundry-men,  "  I  say,  you-sir  1  Let's 
see  that  'ere  thing  under  the  table- 
cloth." 

It  was  the  match  and  the  gunpowder. 
^nie  speech  had  to  be  stopped  and  the 
sheet  thrown  oflT  from  "  Perpetch'el." 
The  invention  stood  revealed  to  staring 
eyes  and  gaping  mouths — a  big  fly- 
wheel, already  hinted  at  by  the  incon- 
siderate drapery,  a  mass  of  wheels  and 
levers  and  cogs  and  catches,  just  as  I 
imagined  it  would  appear. 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Crandall,  now  un- 
naturally high  and  excited,  was  heard 
explaining  the  apparatus.  This  lever 
was  to  do  this,  and  that  lever  would  do 
that,  and  this  wheel  would  turn  as  that 
wheel  went  half-round.  This  fly-wheel 
was  to  regulate  the  power — this  break 
to  prevent  too  great  speed — these  cogs 
and  catches  to  transfer  or  connect  the 
motion. 

Somebody  shouted,  "Touch  'cr  off! 
IXmH  be  all  day  I "  and  a  mingled  chorus 
went  up  of,  "  Go  ahead  I  "  "  Let's  see 
the  thing  work."  "  Man  yer  brakes !  " 
and  so  on. 

Serene  amid  the  storm,  I  beheld  the 
inventor  push  at  one  lever  and  pull  at 
another.  And  while  he  was  doing  this, 
I  saw  Mrs.  Crandall  shove  herself 
through  to  the  ropes  behind  his  back — 
yet  not  so  far  forward  as  to  be  seen  if 
he  should  turn  around. 

Still  the  pushing  and  the  pulling 
went  on,  the  fly-wheel  was  whirled 
around,  and  the  thing  began  to  move. 
A  great  silence  fell  on  the  throng.  They 
beheld  a  power  which  was  not  steam — 


but  which  would  do  the  saxi 
without  fire  and  fuel,  without  e 
without  attention,  vri thout  a  bU 
the  master-mechanic  stepped  Y 
folded  his  arms,  as  if  earth  b 
left  to  give  him.  I  began  to 
incipient  '*  hurrah  I  "  from  t 
enthusiastic. 

But  even  as  I  looked,  I  fane 
the  fiy-wheel  moved  slower, 
moment,  and  I  was  sure  of  i 
stopping,  blame  it  all  I "  mu 
respectable  mechanic  at  my  sid 
"  Hi,  Bill !  "  yelled  a  boy,  "  it' 
out ! " 

There  was  no  longer  any  dot 
fly-wheel  had  given  the  motion 
motion  would  soon  cease  I 
stood  speechless.  I  looked 
policeman  ;  but  some  person  1 
ably  asked  him  to  take  a'drj 
fearful  of  squalls  on  the  invent 
zon,  he  had  accepted. 

And  now  the  bad  blood  of  a 
can  mob  was  fairly  raised.     " '. 

sell  I     Smash  the  cuased 

shouted  a  fireman  on  the  ri^t, 
towards  the  ropes. 

With  that  Abraham  Crandall 
look  of  blank  dismay  which 
worn. 

"  Don't  you  do  it  I  "  he  crie« 
top  of  his  poor  broken  lun 
worked  twenty  years  on  that,  a: 
go  well.  I  know  every  bit  < 
through.  It  won't  stop  altOj 
I'm  sure  it  won't."  But  eve 
spoke  it  went  slower  and  slo^ 
the  crowd  became  more  and  i 
gry.  Yet,  I  say  it  to  their  crei 
were  more  enraged  at  the  helplc 
machine  than  at  the  man  who 
Nevertheless,  a  turnip-top  flew 
throng,  and  struck  Crandall 
check. 

"You  mean,  cowardly  wrc 
shrieked  lilrs.  Crandall,  from 
and  was  proceeding  to  suppl 
with  epithets  more  caustic  thi 
teous,  when  her  husband  heard  1 
turned  around. 

"  No,  no  !  Sarah,"  he  said— ai 
was  something  in  his  voice  thi 
every  one  listen — "  Pm  a  disgrsc 
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X><m*t  let  OS  abuse  these  folks;   they 

<Joii't  know  no  better.    Friends  1  there^s 

^^venty  years  of  my  life  in  that  lot  of 

-virood  an'  iron  I    I  didn't  mean  to  fool 

you.    I  hope  QodMl  help  me  carry  my 

clxsappointmcnt.    If  it  wasn't  for  Him, 

I   'C;hink  I'd  die  jus'  now  I  " 

As  it  was,  he  fainted  and  fell  back. 
^Xxs  wife  and  one  or  two  others  caught 
tftXiiL  We  had  a  carriage  instantly.  A 
fi&'^vf  of  us  lifted  him  in,  and,  during  the 
1^3.11,  we  got  him  off  without  any  yio- 


1  did  not  immediately  go  home.    It 
9mod  better  that  he  should  not  see  mo 
once  upon  his  return,  and  I  stayed  to 
tch  what  would  happen  next. 
It  happened  very  soon.    In  a  dozen 
Skuutes  a  gang  of  boys  had  each  a  lever 
or  a  stake,  and  were  marching  in  an  ex- 
temporaneous battalion  along  the  street 
Ajiother  gang  tied  the  rope  to  the  fly- 


wheel— formed  a  fire-company  of  the 
genuine  volunteer  kind,  and  were  skor- 
rying  away  across  the  Commons,  drag- 
ging their  fictitious  engine.  Still  an- 
other gang  rolled  the  wheels  every  way 
which  seemed  good.  And,  last  of  all, 
three  or  four  poor  women  broke  up  the 
platform  for  kindling-wood,  and  went 
off  with  it  unmolested.  I  thought  it 
was  all  for  the  best,  and  was  glad  that 
nothing  would  return  to  vex  the  invent- 
or with  his  shame. 

That  night  Mr.  Crandall  was  sick  in 
bed.  For  days  and  weeks  he  lingered, 
as  I  was  told,  until  the  cool  autumnal 
days  renewed  his  strength.  But  I  had 
gone  on  my  Summer  vacation— a  long 
one  from  that  scliool  and  that  house— 
and  I  only  knew  by  hearsay  that  he  be- 
came calm  and  retired  once  more,  and 
that  on  the  vacant  lot  I  had  really  seen 
the  last  of  "  Perpetch'el." 


•  •  • 


THE    INTER-OCEANIC    CANAL-ROUTE. 

A  NARBATIVE  OP  THE  LAST  EXPLOHATION. 


On  the  21st  of  December,  1865,  about 
^  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  arrived  at 
*ontcria,  from  my  establishment,  Misi- 
6^y,  and  found  there  a  letter  which 
Senor  Atilano  del  Rio,  alcalde  of  Colon 
(A«pinwall),  had  written  me  a  few  hours 
"®foTe,  enclosing  a  communication  from 
°^or  Anthoine  dc  Gogorza,  which  the 
•Jcalde  had  brought  rlirectly  from  Colon, 
•^d  which  informed  me  that  ho  had 
''rtumed  immediately  down  to  Lorica, 
*®  detain  there  a  boat  in  which  we  should 
^bark  for  Cartagena,  to  be  there  in 
^e  for  the  steamer  of  the  2d  of  Janu- 
'y  for  Colon. 

8r.  del  Rio  tolil  me  that  he  had  come 

^th  the  permission  of  his  Government, 

d  at  great  expense,  solely  to  seek  me 

the  midst  of  the  wilds  of  the  Simi,  to 

^g  this  communication,  and  to  take 

without  loss  of  a  day,  to  Panama. 

de   Gogorza's    letter  informed  me 

,  since  the  first  or   September,  he 

written  me  several  letters  relative 


to  a  discovery  which  he  had  made  in 
the  Spanish  archives,  of  a  map  and  doc- 
uments indicating  a  Pass  permitting  the 
opening  of  an  interoceauic  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  and  that,  in 
preference  to  a  large  number  of  engi- 
neers who  had  offered  themselves,  I 
had  been  designated  to  verify  the  exist- 
ence of  the  said  Pass  and  to  see  whether 
it  offered  obstacles  to  the  construction 
of  a  canal  of  great  section ;  that  he  had 
written  to  me  to  meet  him  at  Colon  in 
the  early  part  of  November,  to  unit^  with 
other  French  engineers  and  undertake  at 
once  the  exploration,  which  he  consid- 
ered to  be  of  the  greatest  importance; 
but  that,  not  having  found  me  in  Colon 
as  he  expected,  nor  even  a  letter  from 
me,  he  sent  Sr.  del  Rio  with  instructions 
to  search  until  he  found  me,  and  to 
bring  me,  without  loss  of  time,  to  Pana- 
ma, where  he  awaited  me  with  M.  Fla- 
chat,  a  French  engineer,  his  assistant,  and 
others,  who  were  to  form  t\ic  i^Mt^, 
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I  resolved,  after  Bomo  hesitation,  and 
notwithstanding  the  necessary  loss  to 
important  interests  of  my  own,  to  accept 
the  commission. 

On  the  23d  I  arrived  at  Lorica,  where 

I  met  S'.  del  Rio,  v/ho  explained  to  me 

more    fully  the    exploration   we  were 

about  to  undertake,  and  told  me  that 

the  President  of  the  State  of  Panama 

had  appointed  him  a  commissioner  to 

accompany  the  expedition  and  report  its 

result  to  the  Government. 

'We  started  on  the  voyage  on  the  24th, 

aad  on  the  29th  arrived  at  Cartagena. 

Tlie  proposed  expedition  was  already 

]^ziown  of  in  Cartagena,  and  the  dangers 

be  encountered  on  the  way  discussed. 

ro  of  my  men  hid  themselves,  and  one 

oxily  had  the  spirit  to  accompany  me. 

On  the  2d  of  January  we  embarked 
for  Colon,  and  on  the  4th  arrived  at 
Tanama.     On    reaching    this    place,   I 
ibund  Sr.  do  Gogorza  in  a  state  of  great 
<iisgust;    the    engineer,   Flachat,  after 
liaving  awaited  me  for  some  time  in 
I^anama,  had  separated  himself  from  the 
expedition    organized     before    leaving 
I^ariij,  and,  having  made  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  documents  and  maps  which 
liad  been   exhibited   to   him,   had  re- 
solved, on   account   of  some  disagree- 
'Jient  with  Sr.  de  Gogorza — and,  more- 
over, since  he  had  sufficient  funds  at  his 
^t'posal  (probably  also  in  accordance 
^'ith  instructions  received  from  the  per- 
sons who  had  attached  him  to  the  expe- 
dition)—to  make,  with  his  second  engi- 
**€er  and  other  persons  whom  he  had 
•Sdociated  w^th  himself,  the  exploration 
w  the  inspection  of  the  Pass  supposed 
^  ^xist  by  the  river  Punusa— an  expe- 
dition that  Sr.  Gogorza  considered  as  a 
'^^'"pation  of  his  right  to  the  discovery 
^^  the  said  pass. 

^'.  Flachat  had  returned  from  his  ex- 

P^^Hion,  and  had  rctmbarked  at  Colon 

^^  evening  before  my  arrival,  but  with- 

^^t  suffering  the  result  of  his  explora- 

^**  to  transpire,  and  without  holding 

^y    communication   with    Sr.  de  Go- 

^"^a ;  which  facts  had  greatly  incensed 

^^^  latter. 

-N'overtheless,  as    the  mission  of  M. 

^^Uat  was  a  subordinate  one,  its  only 


object  being  to  verify  my  observations 
and  see  if  my  work  was  exact,  and  to 
report  to  certain  capitalists  who  desired 
his  individual  opinion  before  investing 
in  this  vast  enterprise,  Sr.  de  Gogorza,  on 
account  of  his  engagements  with  certain 
persons  in  Europe  who  were  interested 
in  the  affair,  was  not  released  from  the 
obligation  he  had  contracted  to  inves- 
tigate the  Pass  of  the  Punusa.  He 
therefore  put  at  my  disposition  the 
documents  and  maps  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  undertaking. 

These  documents,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sr.  de  Gogorza  by 
certain  hints  about  passages  used  by  the 
Indians  for  crossing  the  Cordilleras, 
consisted  of  reports  by  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  about  the  prov- 
ince of  Balboa,  which  was  at  that  time 
of  great  importance  from  its  rich  gold 
mines.  These  reports  were  accompanied 
by  a  map,  that  extended  from  295**  42'  to 
300''  18'  W.  longitude  (from  Teneriffe), 
and  from  7°  12'  to  10°  N.  latitude,  show- 
ing the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Indians, 
the  rivers,  the  Indian  and  other  routes 
of  communication,  and  proposed  roads. 
It  also  exhibited  in  detail  the  gold 
mines,  and  military  positions  for  their 
defence  against  the  frequent  expeditions 
of  the  **  fillibusters,"  who  carried  off 
quantities  of  gold,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  treasury  of  Spain,  which 
received  tithes  of  the  immense  product 
of  these  mines. 

Not  much  information  was  given  by 
this  map  concerning  the  Indian  routes 
across  the  Cordilleras,  except  that  by 
the  river  Punusa,  a  branch  of  the  river 
Tuyra,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
San  ^liguel,  on  the  Pacific.  There  was 
an  easy  communication  for  canoes  from 
this  river  Tuyra  to  the  river  Atrato, 
whioh  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
on  the  Atlantic.  Of  this  passage  it  was 
my  business  to  verify  the  existence,  and 
to  see  whether  it  offered  obstacles  to 
the  construction  of  a  canal  of  great  sec- 
tion. 

The  instructions  that  I  received  from 
Sr.  de  Gogorza  were  positive.  I  was  to 
examine  the  indicated  passage  by  the 
river  Punusa,  and  to  return  immedmt«\-^  ^ 
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whatever  might  be  the  result  of  my 
observations. 

Sr.  de  QogoTza  had  intended  to  ac- 
company me,  and  accordingly  made 
preparations  for  the  expedition ;  but  ho 
finfdly  resolved  to  remain  at  Panama. 
8r.  Atilano  del  Rio,  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  accompany  me,  also 
declined  ;  bo  that  my  only  companions 
were  Messrs.  Julio  de  Qogorza,  secre- 
tary ;  Manuel  Velez  of  Panama,  clerk ; 
John  Williams  of  Boston,  cook;  and 
Rafael  Martinez  of  Monteria,  servant. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1866,  at  ton 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  embarked  with 
my  companions  in  a  little  sloop  that 
had  been  chartered  to  carry  us  to  Pino- 
g^na,  the  last  viUage  to  be  met  with  on 
the  river  Tuyra. 

On  the  14th  we  amved  at  Boca  Chica, 
within  the  Gulf  of  San  I^liguel,  and  an- 
chored, to  wait  for  the  flood-tide,  which 
rises  in  the  Gulf  eighteen  feet  and  two 
inches,  and  which  affords  an  easy  navi- 
gation up  the  river  Tuyra.  With  this 
tide  we  passed  through  the  Boca  Chica 
into  the  so-called  Gulf  of  Boca  Chica,  a 
sort  of  lagoon  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Tuyra  and  Bavanas,  of  about  six  miles 
long  by  three  broad,  and  with  from  six 
to  fifteen  fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide. 
Passing  up  this  Gulf  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  we  reached,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  Chepigana,  a  village  of 
some  five  hundred  inhabitants,  on  the 
southwest  banks  of  the  Tuyra. 

Hero  we  were  obliged  to  wait  for  an- 
other flood-tide,  and  here  also  I  deliv- 
ered to  8r.  Ilerazo,  alcade  of  the  district, 
a  despatch  from  the  President  of  the 
State,  appointing  him  a  commissioner 
to  accompany  me.  Like  Sr.  del  Rio, 
however,  he  had  no  mind  to  go,  and 
excused  himself  by  alleging  the  neces- 
sity of  a  certain  other  journey,  and  his 
little  influence  over  the  Indians;  who, 
he  added,  had  threatened  to  bum  the 
villages  on  the  Tuyra,  if  any  more  ex- 
peditions should  go  up. 

I  began  my  observations  at  Chepi- 
gana, there  being  several  known  eleva- 
tions at  hand  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  sub- 
sequent triangulation,  although  my  in- 
structions only  required  me  to  do  so  at 


Pinogana,  at  the  head  of  sloo] 
tion  on  the  Tuyra. 

With  the  flood-tide  we  pi 
ascending  the  Tuyra,  sixteen  m 
southeast,  in  six  hours.  The  i 
mile  wide  at  Chepigana,  but  at 
of  this  tide's  journey  was  only  j 
of  a  mile.  For  the  first  nine 
has  from  four  to  six  fathoms 
water;  at  the  end  of  tliat  dii 
bar  or  shallow  fills  the  channc 
way  across  for  about  a  mile  ii 
This  is  composed  of  mud  ai 
which  has  not  time  to  get  on 
river's  mouth  between  the  tl 
thus  settles  here.  The  currenl 
point  runs  about  two  miles 
each  way. 

Very  early  on  the  16th  we  pj 
mouth  of  the  Chucunaque,  wh 
enters  the  Tuyra  from  the  nort 
river,  which  is  a  considerable 
its  source  in  the  Cordilleras, 
Caledonia,  whence  the  unhapp} 
tion  of  Lieut.  Strain  set  out; 
thn  misfortune  to  find  it  in  his  j 
follow  it,  thinking  that  it  was 
vanas.  Its  course  has  a  genen 
erly  direction,  and  it  receives  tl 
of  the  west  side  of  the  Cordille 
wbich  it  runs  nearly  parallel  J 
than  forty  miles.  Its  junction 
Tuyra  is  in  longitude  80°  6'  • 
from  Paria,  latitude  8°  O'  north 

One  mile  southeast  of  the  s 
the  Chucunaque  is  Real  de  San* 
situated  in  the  angle  which  th 
west  bank  of  the  Tuyra  forms 
east  bank  of  the  river  Pirri,  wl 
flows  into  the  Tuyra  from  th 
This  village,  of  some  flve  hun 
habitants,  was  the  ancient  capit 
province  of  Darien,  where  ruled 
years  the  Governor  Ariza,  the  a 
the  documents  and  map  indica 
Pass  of  the  Punusa,  which  I  ^ 
on  my  way  to  examine. 

At  night,  on  the  16th,  we  ar 
Pinogana,  a  village  of  some  four 
inhabitants,  likewise  built  on  tb 
west  bank  of  the  river,  which 
place  is  a  hundred  and  twent 
(about  one  hundred  and  thirt; 
wide.    This  village,  the  last  on 
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river  Tuyra,  is  sitaat^d  in  longitude  80° 
y  west,  latitude  8°  9'  north. 

Early  on  the  17th  I  sent  back  the 
flloop,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to 
obtain  other  conyeyance  wherewith  to 
prosecute  the  voyage.  In  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  the  persons  to  whom 
I  had  letters,  the  scarcity  of  men,  and 
£sara  of  the  Indians,  which  I  found  to 
increase  as  I  approached  their  terri- 
tories, I  only  succeeded,  after  much 
difficulty,  in  securing  the  necessary  in- 
teipreters  and  hogas  (boatmen).  We 
however  resumed  our  journey  on  the 
19th,  with  two  log-canoes,  well  suited 
to  the  navigation  of  tliese  rivers,  and 
manned  by  a  patron  each  and  live  bogas. 
I  had  obtained  an  excellent  interpreter, 
an  old  man  named  Falandcr,  an  Indian 
of  much  intelligence  and  much  influ- 
ence with  the  Indians  of  Paya  and  Ta- 
palisa. 

I  now  purveyed  the  course  of  the 
Toym  accurately,  making  an  observa- 
tion of  direction  every  five  minutes,  and 
ttoting  all  the  bends,  with  remarks  on 
^e  bottom  of  the  river  and  the  country 
tiutJiigh  which  it  passed.    I  also,  when 
*^«re  was  good  opportunity,  made  ob- 
■^i"vations  with  the  longimetre,  of  dis- 
^'ice  and  level,  as  well  as  of  triangula- 
^OBj  to  establish  the  location  of   the 
Principal  places  that  we  passed.    I  like- 
wise made,  with  the  greatest  attention, 
***X^metrical  observations,  to  determine 
^^^  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

^t  ten  minutes  before  2  p.  m.,  we 
*^J^^<hed  the  extreme  point  at  which  the 
]r*^al  current  is  felt,  being  in  longitude 
^^^  67'  west  from  Paris,  latitude  8^  9' 
^^^H;h — that  is  to  say,  we  were  still  at 
level  of  the  sea,  although  we  had 
over  two  thirds  of  the  width  of 
isthmus,  which  at  this  latitude  is 
't>^ut  ninety  miles  wide. 

^y  the  morning  of  the  23d  we  had 
le,   without    inconvenience    of   any 
'^'Kvd,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paya, 
^'"^ich  joins  the  Tuyra  from  the  cast- 
in  longitude  79°  44'  west  from 
•is,  latitude  7°  56'  north, 
^fter  computing  the  results  of  my 
kKX)metrical  observations,  I  found  that 
^  '^o*^  forty-four  metres  (about  forty-eight 


yards)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which 
put  me  in  a  great  dilemma. 

It  had  been  given  to  me  as  a  datum, 
that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  able  engineers 
of  France,  the  construction  of  a  canal 
would  only  be  practicable  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  land  to  be  crossed  was  not 
elevated  more  than  sixty  metres  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  abrupt  rises  of  little  width. 

Consulting  the  men  I  had  brought 
from  Pinogana  (the  greater  i)art  of 
whom  had,  a  month  before,  accompanied 
M.  Flachat  to  the  river  Puuusa,  I  was 
told  that  there  were  still  two  days  of 
travel  necessary  to  reach  that  river,  and 
that  there  were,  in  many  places  on  the 
way,  great  rapids,  which  would  natu- 
rally considerably  increase  the  difference 
of  level.  They  also  assured  me  that 
M.  Flachat  had  returned,  after  a  few 
hours^  travel  up  the  stream  of  the  Po- 
nusa,  which  w^as  without  a  break  or 
pass  of  any  importance.  Moreover,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Tuyra,  we 
should  leave  behind  the  waters  of  the 
Paya,  its  principal  tributary  at  tliia 
height,  which  are  indispensable  for 
feeding  the  summit-levels  of  a  canal  of 
great  secti(m. 

I  had  also  in  mind  that,  according  to 
the  map  of  Sr.  Ariza,  the  course  of  the 
Tuyra,  as  one  ascends,  follows  a  south- 
erly direction,  turns  to  the  west,  and 
then  to  the  north,  leading  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  of  Paca ;  and  my 
men  from  Pinogana  assured  me  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  getting  nearer  by 
this  route  to  the  river  Atrato,  with 
which  I  should  be  going  parallel. 

I  found  that  I  was  only  separated 
from  the  river  Atrato  (which  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  Darien)  by  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles  from  west  to  east 
Now,  the  river  Paya  came  into  the 
Tuyra  at  this  point  from  the  east^  and 
to  follow  upward  its  course  would  ob- 
viously take  me  nearer  the  point  I  de- 
sired to  reach. 

Upon  considering  all  these  circum- 
stances, I  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that, 
if  I  continued  upon  the  route  laid  dow^ 
for  me,  I  should  find  no  paaaa^^^  '^V^Vr 
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'*»'•'.  "^r  alto  «"^^^>-^*"^'"" 
A  few  hours  af"^%*"  ,  .^.^f  convinci^d 

one  of  tUc  lalcc*  t  j^xW  ^.^^^^    j. 

So  river  Mrato,  c^  t -u.  •  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^,^,,, 
Ac  CorcViWcras.    Ua%i  o      .  t^^,rctcr.», 
^,eV   I  >"-^^'^  °"''        1  time  at  Pap, 
«Uo  had  ^'^•'^'\J"V    .eason  of  tbc  year 
,,y,Uu.t  at  a  certain  •c^^^^.,,,,,V.ya, 

flo*«of  ^  f  ?,lM.t  t-vard  the  .«»- 

rising.  \=^*^iurn  hat  IhoHC  d«a., 
point,  and  ^va-*^^^'-^^^  ^-ere  «.ek.nS  a 
Lcordins  to  th      l^'^  >  ;^„,„,,, ,  a„,   as 

lo^o  ^^■'"■•r  *'  EJ  never  fly  over  hv:h 
these  waler-hic.i3  t>  -^  ^,y  ^ay  "f 

eSxnA  it  they  can  i r^.c« -  ._^  ^^^^ 
Swy^^  --^  "SoTe-douhthut 
liUMh..-.vore.named^  find  ti.c  de- 

tbat  at  t'..i.^  l>^^'<^;^  Lr^uadcd,  I  V^^'^' 
rired  V^^^^-    S>  more  confidence; 
cuted  n.y  ^^^f^-'^X^.^r^o.  forty  metres 
The  river  I'ai-"-  ^^  .       s„„,c  hiih>cH3 

ou  the  '•^"•^^■\"  ,f  .ao  -■  in  a   general 
ascendin-^,   vand.  aio,  ^,^^^^^^xcrj.^, 

casteriy   ^V-rec uon     o    t     ^.^^^^ 

t^«ri;^':'";;rJ7S?wo  in  the  afternoon, 


to  walk.  arrived  at  the 

A  little  before  ^^'^?T^;,,  ,,,„«*  four 

village  of  P-'J-f'  ^"^,''';^^''  situated  o« 
hundred  in^f  ^^";*;  ^,,,^  in  longitude 
the  right  bank  o  tl^  n v  ^^^.^^^^ 

,0'  M'  30"  we^t    '"'Itht  al>ove  the 

r  r.r.'  so"  north :  >t    h-.    ^^.„^. 

l,vel  of  the  .c  a  .*  Ult>  ^^  ^^^^  ^,^ 

The  new^  of  ""^  „na  tvc  fount. 

f^-"r'"iS°     -rtLbank^he, 

"«'^«*^r/M"  companions,  ^ho  ^veI- 
^ve  landed     M.C.M  ^^^^  „f   s. 

n,nch    frightened    at  t'>        o^^  ^^^^.^ 

„,,,v,  .eein.  ^  -  f^-;^,;.,,a  us,  beg:^- 
Hv  ^vith  ^vh>eh  ^^^--^ 'f,,„,,„vrked  wit»: 
t,;  take  courage,  and  di-t.n 

ont  fear.  ^       „   principal    inti 

Old   Fr.landeT,  my   P  ^  ^ 

preter,r"-'f'l"r'tri^I>^   forty-fi 

,f    iulelhl^ent   f'^'^^'  V^J^^^  »„  his  ' 

,,,«  old.  ^v-ho  S^v    -^;  :.  ,.i,  ho, 

'■^'^'■"''•'.f-ftervard,  trunk.,  bos 
Vive  n>inu..>.  "'";  .  <^tc.,  were 

The  chKt  :*,h^'"  ^,,,rty  me 

P"*''  i   Vf;  il^«"^^  »nd  laths;   ^ 

roof  Nva^  co^  r^l  .^  ^^.^,  ^oors.  ^ 
l''t'''neoaei.ou.e,givinj!cntra-r^ 
at  the  side  ot  ui  .„,„tiierat    i' 

to  the  pround-floor,  arva  ^^^^^    ^r 

,„,,,  ^vh;ch  opened   n^to 
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supper-room,    two    metres    from    the 

grouiK.],  extending  over  the  whole  width 

of  tlie  house  and  about  a  third  of  its 

len^h.    The  ascent  to  this  room  is  by 

a  ladder,  made  of  a  log  of  light  wood, 

into  which  steps  are  cut. 

As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  house 
and  my  baggage  was  placed  in  order  in 
a  comer  of  the  room,  the  chief  otfered 
me  a  hammock,  seating  himself  in  an- 
other one  hung  parallel  to  mine,  and 
caused  a  seat  to  be  given  to  my  inter- 
preter, Falander,  who  placed  himself 
between  the  two.     My  companions  and 
the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  eighty  at 
least,  arranged   themselves,  in    perfect 
silence  and  order ;  at  which  I  was  not 
surprised,  knowing  the  respect  the  In- 
dians have  for  their  chiefi. 

This  meeting  struck  me  as  somewhat 

imposing.     With  i)crfect  calmness  the 

chief  asked  me  what  wa^  the  motive 

that  had  brought  me  to  his  village.    I 

tna-wered  that  I  came  by  order  of  the 

Go\erament    to  measure    the  distance 

'^t^een  the  river  Tuyra  and  the  river 

A.trato;  that  I  had  dei?patches  to  the 

authorities  of   all   the  places  which  I 

■hould  pass,  directing  them  to  give  me 

whatever    protection    and  assistance  I 

'^^oded;  that,  as  he  was  the  chief  and 

^Ulv  authorilv  in  his  village,  I  came  to 

**Uti  also  for  the  same  jmrpose;    and 

*^n.tl  had  to  ask  that  he  would  show 

^©  -the  shortest  way  of  getting  to  Caca- 

(on  the  Atrato),  where  I  desired  to 


After    a    long    conversation,    which 

^^tindcd  like  the  recital  of  a  litany, 

^^^th  old  Falander,  whom  I  had  made 

^*^Clversimt  v»ilh  the  whole  matter,  the 

^**ief  asked  n^.e  why,  if  what  I  wished 

^  Gnd  was  of  so  groat  importance,  Boli- 

^"^i"  had  not  sought  for  it.     I  answered 

*'*^Ht  Bolivar  was  much  interested  in  its 

^^Scovery,  but  that  he  was  too  much 

^^^^Upicd  v.ith  the  war  against  the  King, 

^*^^   afterrsard   with   the   organization 

?*^  the  government,  to  be  able  to  give 

*^^a  attention  to  this  undertaking;  but 

*^at  I  came  by  order  of  that  same  Gov- 

^'^ment,    which  both   he  rnd  I  were 

*H)und  to  obey. 

They  resumed  their  monotonous  con- 


versation ;  and,  after  a  considerable 
time,  Falander  said  to  mo  that  the  chief 
desired  to  sec  the  map  that  showed  the 
places  of  his  country.  The  request 
seemed  extraordinary.  What  could  a 
poor  Indian  see  by  a  map  ?  I  thought 
it  was  mere  curiosity,  which  I  gratified 
with  pleasure ;  but  he  had  his  reasons, 
and  after  some  explanations  asked  mo 
where  Arquia  was  situated.  I  consulted 
tlie  compass  that  I  held  in  my  hand, 
and  indicated  the  direction.  He  asked 
me  for  the  Punusa,  which  also  I  pointed 
to;  and  he  concluded  Avith  Cacarica, 
which  I  indicated  was  to  the  east.  He 
said  no,  and  pointed  out  its  direction, 
east -southeast.  His  hint  pleased  mo 
much,  since  it  might  assist  me  in  find- 
ing the  destination  cf  my  pisisi  ducks. 

At  last  he  finished  by  asking  when  I 
wished  to  start  on  my  journey.  I  an- 
swered that  I  intended  to  go  on  the 
morrow  ;  to  which  he  replied  that  that 
could  not  be,  as  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  consult  other  Indians,  who  would 
come  together  on  the  following  day. 
I  said  that  in  that  case  I  would  wait  a 
day,  but  that  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  and 
that  whatever  his  decision  might  be  on 
my  going,  I  must  start  without  fail  at 
dawn  of  the  secimd  dav  after. 

Tins  first  parley  lasted  about  three 
hours,  and  it  was  night  when  John 
W'illiams  came  to  give  me  the  welcome 
new^s  that  dinner  was  ready. 

I  invited  to  accompany  us  the  chief, 
his  brother  the  Lelc  or  second  chief, 
and  three  other-*,  who  seemed  to  bo 
j)rincipal  men  ;  and  we  seated  ourselves 
to  a  regular  meal,  prepared  with  the 
superior  culinary  talent  of  John  "Wil- 
liams, who  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
jjroving  that  his  dishes  were  preferable 
to  the  smoked  quarters  of  sahinoes  and 
monkeys  that  hung  by  the  dozen  above 
the  fireplace  where  he  had  to  cook. 

Williams  was  right ;  the  chief  and  his 
friends  ate  with  relish  the  viands  which 
he  had  prepared,  as  well  as  some  prc- 
8(.»rve<l  meats  from  Nantes,  which  pleased 
them  much.  I  asked  the  chief  to  drink 
to  our  good  friendship,  which  he  did 
graciously;  a  little  afterward  he  par- 
tially filled  his  glass  with  wine  of  Fron- 
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tignan,  which  he  liked  extremely,  and 
passed  the  bottle  for  me  to  help  myself, 
which  I  did,  as  did  the  others ;  and  old 
Palander  translated  the  following  senti- 
ment :  "  This  morning  I  had  no  idea  of 
seeing  you  in  my  village ;  but  since  God 
has  brought  you  to  my  house,  I  yield  to 
His  will,  and  am  content." 

The  gentlemanly  conduct  of  this  man, 
who  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  our  ci\'ilization,  surprised 
me  exceedingly ;  for  I  had  never  seen 
such  a  thing  among  the  other  Indians 
with  whom  I  had  treated,  either  in  that 
part  of  America  or  in  the  North ;  and 
his  submission  to  the  will  of  the  All- 
Powerful,  and  the  sentiments  of  satisfac- 
tion that  he  expressed  at  having  me  in 
his  house,  assured  me  of  the  result  of 
the  council,  and  that  I  should  have  no 
opposition  in  prosecuting  my  explora- 
tion. 

After  dinner,  I  took  a  walk  in  the 
village,  making  acquaintances  and  con- 
stantly inquiring  about  what  most  in- 
terested me — the  Pass  to  Cacarica.  I 
soon  learned  that  they  had  a  path  to  go 
to  the  river  Caquirri  (Cacarica),  where 
they  went  to  hunt,  and  returned  the 
same  day. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  I  be- 
took myself  to  my  hammock.  A  short 
time  afterward  I  was  called  by  one  of 
my  Pinogana  men,  who  understood 
something  of  the  Indian  language,  who 
said,  **  The  thing  is  going  badly ;  there 
was  a  meeting  on  the  shore,  where  it 
was  said  that  you  should  not  go  to 
Caquirri ;  that  they  would  not  oppose 
your  march,  but  would  try  to  mislead 
you  in  wrong  paths.  The  Lele  is  at  the 
head  of  the  opposition." 

This  news  did  not  much  disturb  me ; 
for  to  mislead  me  would  not  be  so  easy. 
Nevertheless,  I  did  not  want  to  lose 
time  in  useless  wanderings  with  them, 
or  in  cutting  new  roads  which  would 
detain  me  some  days  more  than  to  go 
by  the  track  already  clear.  I  resolved 
to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Lele,  who 
I  knew  had  much  influence  over  the 
people. 

The  moon  was  bright,  and  I  started 
at  once  for  his  house,  which  I  reached 


in  ten  minutes.  He  received  i 
every  indication  of  pleasure, 
dered  chocolate  to  be  made,  w 
offered  us  with  cordiality.  Wc 
for  a  long  time,  and,  after  hai 
ranged  that  I  should  stand  ] 
father,  the  next  day,  to  his  so 
ten  months  old,  we  parted  e 
friends.  The  next  day  we  wet 
early  to  his  house,  where  his  i 
baptized.  I  named  him  Louit 
leon,  putting  him  under  the  pr 
of  sovereigns  both  in  heaven 
earth. 

From  this  time  my  compadre 
was  my  sincere  friend,  and  all  c 
to  my  enterprise  disappeared 
meeting  at  the  house  of  the  oh 
place  at  mid-day ;  but  the  delil 
in  which  my  compadre  took  tl 
was  very  short ;  and  at  its  ten 
the  chief  sai'3,  that  to  give  me 
of  his  good-will  and  desire  to  m 
he  would  not  only  permit  me  1 
pass,  but  would  send  with  me  hi 
er  the  Lele,  one  of  his  nephew 
three  of  his  most  trusty  men,  a 
if  I  needed  people  to  carry  my  I: 
he  would  put  them  at  my  serv 
truth,  the  conduct  of  this  chie 
ished  me,  and  I  could  not  refro 
giving  him  a  shake  of  the  ban 
knowledgment  of  his  generou 
ment. 

Every  thing  was  arranged  foi 
out  on  the  following  day ;  and 
26th  of  January,  at  9  A.  M.,  w< 
our  first  day's  journey  by  Ian 
crossed  the  river  Paya,  and  tool 
bank,  which  we  followed  for  ; 
mile,  when  we  left  it  and  took 
dian-path,  which  led  in  a  soutl: 
direction  over  the  tops  of  soi 
hills,  leaving  to  the  left  hand  a  : 
extended  to  the  foot  of  the  Cor 
and  through  which  ran  the  riv 
in  a  general  direction  from  east 

A  great  number  of  the  Indians 
panied  us  for  more  than  an  hou 
their  guns  from  time  to  time  h 
of  their  gladness. 

We  walked  for  about  four  hoi 
camped  on  the  bank  of  a  creek 
we  made  some  ranches,  in  cas 
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should  be  showers,  which  eyen  in  the 
middle  of  summer  fall  now  and  then  in 
this  region. 

On  the  27th  we  followed  the  same 
p8th,  which  kept  its  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, and  which  my  good  compadre  took 
mach  trouble  in  clearing  from  every  im- 
pediment to  our  progress.  In  less  than 
two  hours*  walk  we  reached  the  creek 
Togolegua,  whose  waters  flow  to  the 
AtUmtic 

I  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  myself 
tiiiu  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cordilleras, 
which  we  had  crossed  without  the  least 
difficnlty.  The  place  where  I  stood  is 
b  longitude  79''  35'  west  from  Paris, 
latitude  7°  52'  30"  north,  and  is  fifty-six 
metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hero 
lie  found  traces  of  previous  inhabitants ; 
as,  for  instance,  an  enormous  cacao-tree, 
which  had  been  planted  by  the  grand- 
&iher  of  one  of  the  Indians  who  accom- 
panied me,  and  on  which  I  cut  my  ini- 
tiala. 

After  breakfasting,  we  went  down  the 
o*ek  Tngulegua,  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, often  walking  in  its  bed,  where 
*herc  was  but  little  water.    In  less  than 
^'•'o  hours  we  came  to  the  river  Ca- 
Qlirri   (Cacarica),   which    we    crossed 
AboQt  a  hundred  yards  below  the  mouth 
®'  the  Tugulegua. 

The  Caquirri  comes  from  the  north, 

"**Wing  its  waters  from  the  east  side 

^^  the  Cordilleras ;  its  breadth  is  about 

^^  yards,  and  at  this  place  it  has  a 

*^*Oiig  current,  though  still  navigable 

Py  the  Indians.    The  junction  of  the 

'^^igT'ilegua  with  the  Caquirri  is  in  longi- 

^<ie  79**  83'  west  from  Paris,  latitude 

52'  north,  and  thirty-eight  metres 

^^^Ve  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Taking  the  loft  or  north  bank,  we 

^^snt  down  the  Caquirri  as  far  as  to  the 

^'^ek  Aputi,  which  comes  in  on  the  left 

i^^iid  side  some  four  hundred  yards  be- 

X^"^  the  Tugulegua,  where  we  passed 

*^*  second  night  of  our  land  journey. 

On  the  28th  we  pursued  our  way, 

>ing- still  the  left  bank  of  the  Ca- 

^^^irri,  which,  from  Aputi,  takes  an  E. 

^^   E.  direction.     Shortly  passing  the 

*^*^k  Taimti,  on  the  same  side  of  the 

^"Vcr,  we  kept  along  the  bank  of  the 


Caquirri  imtil  we  found  our  march  in- 
terrupted by  the  river  Chelopo,  which 
likewise  comes  from  the  north. 

The  Chelopo,  which  is  wide  and  deep, 
joins  the  Caquirri  in  longitude  79°  31' 
80"  west  from  Paris,  latitude  7°  51'  80" 
north.  At  this  last  point  of  observa- 
tion, where  I  found  a  height  of  only 
nine  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  Caquirri  is  more  than  sixty  metres 
wide,  is  deep,  and  the  current  does  not 
exceed  three  miles  an  hour. 

I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  end  my 
excursion  at  Chelopo.  I  wished  very 
much  to  go  on  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Atrato,  which  I  judged  to  be  not  more 
than  eight  miles  distant,  over  a  level 
plain,  by  a  route  without  obstacles, 
since  the  inhabitants  of  Turbo  (on  the 
gulf  of  Darien)  come  in  boats  to  the 
Aputi  in  search  of  India-rubber;  but 
in  order  to  go  on,  boats  were  necessary 
to  cross  the  Chelopo  and  the  lake  of 
Cacarica,  which,  as  the  Indians  assured 
me,  is  very  near  Chelopo,  and  where 
was  the  site  of  the  ancient  village  of 
the  Indians  of  Caquirri  (Cacarica). 

Nevertheless,  I  had  fulfilled  my  mis- 
sion, and  had  been  most  fortunate  in 
discovering  a  passage,  for  centuries  so 
earnestly  sought  for,  for  the  union  of 
the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a  canal, 
permitting  free  navigation  from  one  to 
the  other.  My  task  was  already  con- 
cluded. 

Having  lost  sight,  since  leaving  Paya, 
of  all  the  points  that  served  for  bases 
of  measurement,  I  was  obliged  to  sur- 
vey carefully  and  measure  with  a  chain 
the  whole  length  of  our  route  from 
Paya  to  Chelopo,  on  the  return ;  and 
we  reached  Paya  at  4  p.  m.  on  the  29th. 

The  distance  from  Paya  to  Aputi,  to 
which  place  the  river  Caquirri  is  navi- 
gable, is  only  five  miles;  but  if  one 
should  follow  the  course  of  the  Paya  as 
far  as  it  is  navigated  by  the  Indians,  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  find  a  still 
shorter  distance  between  this  river  and 
the  creek  Tugulegua;  and,  indeed,  it 
would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  the 
creek  Acquiagua,  whose  name  signifies 
in  the  Indian  language,  ihcrt  pass,  which 
flows  into  the  Tugulegua  Ccotdl  \,\i^  ^«^^ 
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has  the  same  sources  as  the  Paya,  and, 
indeed,  that  it  was  by  this  creek  that 
the  passage  for  canoes  existed,  which 
Ariza  ascribes  to  the  Punusa.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever,  that,  if  the  Indians 
at  one  time  had  a  way  of  commmunica- 
tion  by  water,  it  was  by  the  Acquiagua ; 
for,  according  to  reliable  statements 
made  by  my  compadre  the  Lelc,  and 
other  Indians,  there  is  absolutely  no 
other  passage  from  Caledonia  to  Na- 
pipi,  unless  by  crossing  the  ridge,  either 
of  the  Cordilleras  or  of  the  Andes.  The 
passage  !)y  the  Acquiagua  is  in  latitude 
7°  C3'  N.,  and  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Andes  with  the  Cordilleras,  having  on 
one  Bide  a  geological  formation  of  a 
different  epoch  from  that  of  the  forma- 
tion on  the  other. 

In  my  opinion,  the  canalization  of 
the  river  Tuyra,  which  makes  so  many 
bends  as  to  justify  its  Indian  name 
TuiU^  "  tucirling^^^  would  be  a  more 
difficult  and  expensive  work  than  the 
opening  of  an  artiGcial  canal,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  begin  at  Real  Viejo, 
to  which  point  there  is  no  trouble  in 
navigating  from  the  Pacific  side,  except 
at  the  bar  of  the  Isleta,  which  could 
easily  be  removed. 

TJiis  canal  should  go  in  a  straight 
course  E.  20"*  S.  from  Ileal  Viejo  to  the 
village  of  Paya,  thence  southeast  through 
the  passage  between  the  Cordilleras  and 
the  Andc:^,  and  finally  easterly  or  north- 
easterly, as  should  prove  best  for  the 
navigation  from  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Atrato.  It  would  not  be  more  than 
fifty  miles  long,  and  would  traverse  a 
country  whose  formation  presents  no 
difficulties  to  the  opening  of  the  same, 
cither  in  the  excavation,  or  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  materials  excavaterl — aa 
important  point  in  works  of  this  kind. 

The  highest  point  or  summit  level  of 
the  route  thus  explored  was  near  the 
village  of  Paya.  It  was,  by  barometri- 
cal mea»*uremcnt,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight foet  (about  55  metres)  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  this  must 
necessarily  be  very  nearly  the  true  alti- 
tude. And,  it  may  be  added,  the  field- 
notes  of  the  expedition  contain  satis- 
factory data  respecting  the  questions 


of  practical  engineering  involved,  such 
as  feeders,  locks,  etc. 

The  profile  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
ground  that  I  have  examined,  from  Real 
Viejo  to  the  plain  of  the  river  Atratoi, 
induces  me  to  assert  that,  if  this  pas- 
sage had  been  discovered  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  railroad,  the 
route  by  the  Paya  would  have  been 
chosen,  as  it  ofi'ers  the  splendid  harbon 
of  Darien  and  San  Miguel,  and  would 
not  have  needed  half  of  the  almost 
eight  millions  of  dollars  expended  on 
the  Panama  road,  which  will,  notwith- 
standing, always  be  an  imperfect  one 
on  account  of  its  steep  grades  and  sharp 
curves,  and  its  insecure  or  incommodi- 
ous ports.  And  I  even  venture  to  assert 
that  the  opening  of  an  intcroceanlo 
canal  may  perhaps  begin  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  by  Paya.  Its 
l)rolits  would  be  immense,  and  would 
pay  a  moderate  interest  on  the  whole 
capital  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  canal,  wliich  work  will  require  yeara 
of  labor,  and  will  give  no  relunis  unL^^ 
navigati(m  is  fully  opened. 

But  these  questions  belong  to  othc&^ 
investigations,     and    shcmld    be     co: 
oidLTed    deliberately :    I    do   not  wi 
to  treat  of  them  in  this  memoranda.^ 
whose   oiily   object  is  to  indicate 
pfxssago   by  wliich   the    canal    can 
opened ;  nevertheless,  I  may  add,  f 
every  thing  is  at  hand  for  its  const 
tion.     There  is  water  more  than  enc 
for  feeding  it,  excellent  stone  for 
ry,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  tii 
suitable   for  all   kinds   of  work;      w^tk 
finally,  a  most  favorable  circumstskiica 
for  the  establishment  of  a  way  of  ^ozs- 
munication  by  Paya,  is  the  salubiitjr  of 
the  Cf)untry,  and  it;,  freedom  from  mos- 
quitoes from  the  Pacific  to  the  l»o  rden 
of  the  Atrato.     I  encountered  tbcm  for 
the  first  time  at  Chelopo,  having  fnade 
the  whole  journey  without  once  usiug  i 
mosquito- bar. 

On  my  return  to  Paya,  I  was  rcceivied 
with  still  more  familiarity ;  I  was  no 
longer  a  stranger  among  its  inhabitant^ 
but  a  brother,  as  they  all  called  me. 
My  comadre  Tilu,  the  wife  of  my  com- 
padre the  Lcle,  who  was  advised  ot  our 
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comiDg  by  some  Indians,  had  prepared 
ft  meal  to  which  wc  did  honor,  although 
it  was  composed  of  monkeys  and  other 
dishes  unknown.  I  passed  the  evening 
in  farewell  visits  among  these  good 
friends.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
an  old  Indian  woman,  at  least  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  spoke  8i>anitfh,  with 
whom  I  conversed  for  a  long  time,  ro- 
odring  information  about  the  country, 
•8  well  as  about  tlie  customs  of  the  In- 
dians from  the  day  of  one^s  birth  until 
more  than  a  year  after  his  death,  until 
which  time  his  family  has  to  supply  the 
deceased  with  food  for  the  long  journey. 

Very  curious  is  the  life  of  this  vil- 
lage, which  has  prcser\'ed  up  to  this 
time  its  primitive  customs,  which  are 
all  good,  and  not  contaminated  by  the 
demoralizing  inliuence  of  our  civilized 
lodety.  ltd  inhabitants  live  happily, 
entirely  without  envy ;  they  do  not 
trade,  except  when  from  time  to  time 
they  exchange  their  crops  of  cacao  and 
coffee  for  clothes,  a^m^*,  powder,  and 
■hot,  which  they  buy  by  the  hundred 
Weight;  for  cooking  utensils,  plates,  etc., 
which  they  have  in  profusion ;  thoy 
neither  sell  nor  buy  for  money,  nor  do 
they  know  its  value.  Speaking  with 
my  ancient  friend  about  the  rich  mines 
®f  gold  in  this  district,  she  told  me 
ttat,  before  she  was  bom,  the  Indians 
^•d  abandoned  the  extraction  of  this 
*^tal,  which  had  caused  the  niin  of  so 
**>*ny  villages  and  the  destruction  of 
*heir  race ;  that  gold  greatly  excited 
^vctousness,  and  they  only  used  it  for 
*^  thaguiiles^  the  rings  which  all  the 
^Womcn  wear  in  their  noses. 

The  Indians  of  Puya  are  of  ordinary 
*^^ght,  and  well  formed.  The  men 
"'^r  the  hair  long,  and  take  much  care 
^'  it :  it  is  twisted,  and  fastened  about 
the  head  in  the  form  of  a  crown  with  a 
triangular  comb  which  they  make  them- 
••Ivcs  with  sticks  of  lata ;  the  hair  in 
^ttit  hangs  down  over  the  face,  and  is 
^A  even  with  the  eyes,  which  one  can 
'^•rdly  see :  they  tattoo  their  faces  with 
•^  bija.  Their  'ordinary  garments  are 
^Uck  cassimero  pantaloons,  a  white 
■^irt,  and  a  black  cravat,  which  they 
tie  with  a  knot,  letting  the  ends  hang 


down  on  the  breast.  The  women  are 
small,  and  generally  pretty ;  they  wear 
their  hair  loose,  but  shorter  than  that 
of  the  men ;  their  clothing  is  a  sort  of 
frock  of  a  blue  material,  that  reaches  to 
the  knees — a  very  ungraceful  costume ; 
every  one  of  them  wears  a  ring  in  her 
nose. 

The  Pay  a  Indians  cultivate  plantains, 
corn,  yucas,  yams,  and  sugar-cane,  from 
which  last  they  make  beverages  and 
sweeten  their  chocolate,  using  the  juice 
itself  for  tliis  purpose.  They  do  not 
raise  domestic  animals  for  food,  but  live 
by  hunting;  they  have  the  idea  that 
the  flesh  of  the  ox  occasions  disease. 

On  the  30th,  after  having  taken  leave 
of  all  the  villagers,  for  whom  I  cherish 
a  great  regard,  and  having  received  a 
hearty  embrace  from  each  one  of  these 
good  friends,  we  embarked,  leaving 
them  in  sorrow  at  the  separation.  The 
chief,  and  particularly  my  good  com- 
padre  the  Lele,  were  really  affected, 
even  to  the  point  of  shedding  tears.  I 
embraced  them,  with  the  promise  of 
returning  soon  to  see  them.  I  hoped 
to  do  so ;  and  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  go  back  and  be  again  in 
their  company. 

The  cordial  reception  which  the  In- 
dians of  the  village  of  Paya  gave  me, 
and  the  generous  way  in  which  they 
served  me,  seem  indee<l  strange,  espe- 
cially if  one  recalls  what  I  have  said 
concerning  previous  expeditions;  nev- 
ertheless, I  can  give  no  other  explana- 
tion than  that  which  I  gave  to  my  old 
Indian  friend.  She  said  to  me,  *^Don 
Luis,  what  have  vou  done  to  these  In- 
dians  that  they  treat  you  with  so  much 
friendship,  and  have  shown  you  the 
pass  of  Caquirri,  which  has  been  re- 
fused as  lo!ig  as  I  can  rememl)er  ?  "  I 
replied,  "  Aje  you  my  good  friend  ? " 
"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said.  "  Very  well,"  said 
I,  "what  have  I  done  to  win  your 
friendship  ?  nothing,  except  that  I  have 
much  sympathy  for  the  Indian  race, 
and  when  I  came  for  the  first  time  to 
your  house,  I  offered  you  the  hand  of  a 
friend ; — you  received  it  as  such ;  I 
have  done  the  same  with  all  the  rest. 
I  have  sympathy  for  tVi^  luOv\;sxv^  \sxv\ 
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at  no  arrangements  have  been 
;hc  publication  of  the  report 
avc  him  on  the  discovery  of 
;e  of  Paj'a,  a  matter  of  such 
tercst,  I  coiifiider  it  my  duty 

the  present  memorandum  for 
V  of  establishing  my  right  to 
•  ry,  and  to  serve  as  a  basis 

•vis  of  those  who,  animated 


by  liberal  ideas  of  progress,  shall  follow 
up  my  suggestions  and  attain  to  the 
establishment  of  a  means  of  interoceanic 
navigation,  which  to-day  I  consider 
easy,  and  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  to  see  in  the  way  of  being  carried 
out,  if  not  entirely  completed. 

De  Lacharmb,  Civil  Engineer. 

Cakthaoksta,  l^KW  Ouuiaoa,  S.  a. 


■♦♦♦- 
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FABLES   AKD  FACTS. 


"  Spirits  from  tho  vasty  deep." 


it  sea  has  its  mountains  and 
illeys,  with  forests  of  weird, 
mts  on  the  former,  and,  far 
tie  dark  dells,  masses  of  dis- 
,  wrecks  of  vessels,  and  de- 
ies  of  men.     There  lies,  half 
th  a  crust  of  lime  and  hideous 
5,  an  ancient  gun  shining  in 
a ;  here,  half  hidden,  a  quaint 
nth  gold  that  was  picked  up 
lows  of  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
"ed  over  all  a  motley  crowd 
haped   shells.      The    empty 
Q  old   sea-captain  has  sunk 
5  to  the  broken  armor  of  a 
,  and  a  deadly  hai-poon  nists 
y  the  side  of  the  enormous 
walrus.     Still  farther  down, 
wer  deep  of  the  lowest,"  lie 
ales  of  Indian  silks,  in  which 
jIs  of  fish  dwell  peacefully 
over  all,  the  silent  currents 
an  move  incessantly  to  and 
millions  of  jelly  fish  throng 
J  to  feed  the  giant  whales, 
nse    hosts   of   herring  dash 
through  the  waters  to  escape 
us  shark.     Not  only  moun- 
ralleys,  however,  break  the 
lonotony  of  the  vast   deep, 

the  surface  of  the  earth  can 
picturesque  beauty  or  horri- 
tness  is  repeated  below.     In 

the  waters  foam  and  the 


waves  break  without  rest  or  repose 
against  oddly-shaped  cliffs,  which  do 
not  rise  sufficiently  high  to  be  seen 
above;  in  another,  they  wash  slowly 
and  sadly  against  a  wide  desert  of 
white  sand.  Where  lofty  mountains 
rise  from  the  depth  to  a  height  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  tallest  of  Alpine 
summits,  and  vast  forests  of  sea-tang 
clothe  them  in  brilliant  green,  the  sea 
circles  mournfully  all  around  in  cease- 
less windings,  while  farther  on,  where 
the  valley  sinks  into  the  ver>'  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  eternal  darkness  cov- 
ers all  with  its  mysterious  mantle,  tho 
waters  themselves  are  hushed  aiid  ap- 
parently motionless,  as  if  awe-struck  by 
the  unbroken  silence  and  the  unfathom- 
able night  below. 

The  earth,  it  has  been  said,  is  one 
vast  graveyard,  and  man  can  nowhere 
put  down  his  foot  without  stepping  on 
the  remains  of  a  brother.  This  is  not 
less  true  with  regard  to  the  ocean.  It 
is  an  ever-hungry  grave,  in  which  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  once  living  beings 
lie  buried,  and  new  hosts  are  added 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  the  stage  on 
which  murder  and  maddest  conflict  are 
going  on  without  ceasing.  Immeas- 
urable hatred  dwells  in  those  cold,  un- 
feeling waters — and  yet  for  a  good  pur- 
pose, since  it  is  only  through  this  un- 
ceasing destruction  and  change  tlialWl^ 
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they  for  me,  and  this  is  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  my  friendly  relations  with  them." 

On  the  1st  of  February  we  returned 
to  Pinogana  after  fourteen  days'  ab- 
sence from  this  village;  the  news  of 
the  discovery  of  the  passage,  which  I 
caused  to  be  attested  before  the  govern- 
ment attorney  by  all  the  Pinogana 
men  who  had  accompanied  me,  was  re- 
ceived with  joy,  and  we  had  the  pleas- 
aro  of  attending  several  balls  which 
were  given  for  us  during  the  time  that 
we  were  obliged  to  spend  awaiting  the 
sailing  of  a  vessel  for  Panama. 

On  my  arrival  at  Panama,  I  commu- 
nicated the  fortunate  result  of  my  ex- 
ploration to  Seftor  de  Qogorza,  who 
heard  of  it  with  pleasure,  though  I 
well  understood  that  he  would  have 
much  preferred  the  cidstence  of  a  pas- 
sage by  the  Punusa. 

Without  losing  an  instant,  I  wrote 
my  report  and  made  a  map  showing  the 
course  of  the  rivers  and  the  road  I  had 
followed,  which  I  handed  to  Seflor  de 
Gk>gorza,  that  they  might  be  published 
inmiediately,  which  ho  promised  me 
should  be  done. 

Having  thus  concluded  the  work  for 
which  I  had  been  sought,  I  returned 
home;  reached  Monteria  March  6th, 
after  an  absence  of  two  months  and  a 
half. 

Sefior  de  Gogorza,  with  this  discovery 
and  the  positive  knowledge  of  a  prac- 
ticable route  for  an  intcroceanic  canal, 
went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  re- 
ceived, both  from  the  Government  at 
Washington  and  from  persons  of  influ- 
ence in  commercial  circles,  a  most 
favorable  reception  and  offers  of  co- 
operation in  the  opening  of  this  great 
cosmopolitan  way  of  communication. 

For  months  I  had  heard  no  news 
concerning  the  Darien  business,  when 
on  the  lOtb  of  January,  1867,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  aroused, 
at  Monteria,  by  the  same  8r.  Atilano 
del  Rio,  then  prefect  of  Panama,  who 
told  me  that  an  American  war  steamer 
awaited  me  in  the  port  of  Cispata,  hav- 
ing been  sent  from  Colon  on  purpose  to 
bring  me. 


Seflor  del  Rio  gave  me  a  letl 
Seflor  de  Gogorza,  in  which 
that  he  had  made  certain  arran^ 
with  a    Mr.    Spooner   of  the 
States,  for  carrying  into  effect  tl 
ing  of  a  canal  by  the  Paya  pass? 
that  before  presenting  this  grea 
prise  to  the  public,  it  was  decic 
a  verification  of  my  work  wai 
sary ;  that  for  that  purpose  two 
ment  engineers,  Messrs.  Robinf 
R.  E.  Holter  of  the  Coast  Sur^ 
been  appointed,  and  that  he  w 
ing  for  me  to  go  on  this  new 
tion. 

As  when  first  summoned,  so  j 
this  time  I  abandoned  my  cone 
the  Sinu,  to  attend  to  this  int 
work,  and  on  the  21st,  at  5  p.  ii 
barked  on  the  gunboat  "  Saco,* 
Commander  Henry  Wilson  comjx 
the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  w 
well  as  of  Lieut.-Commander 
Whitehead,  executive  oflScer,  f 
other  officers,  cause  me  to  rem« 
most  agreeable  voyage.  I  h 
pleasure  of  meeting  on  board  M 
Holter,  one  of  the  engineers  w 
come  to  verify  my  observatior 
whom  I  had  long  and  pleasant  c< 
tions  on  the  subject. 

We  arrived  at  Colon  on  the  af 
of  the  23d,  and  had  the  unhapp 
learn  that,  one  hour  before  our 
Mr.  Spooner  had  embarked  w 
Robinson,  the  principal  engine 
had  been  taken  very  ill  with 
circumstance  which  broke  up 
tended  exploration.  I  learned  a 
a  misunderstanding  between  Mr. 
er  and  Seflor  de  Gogorza  had  in! 
the  return  of  the  former  to  Nct 
with  the  intention,  as  he  told 
persons,  of  coming  again  withi: 
months  for  the  same  purpose,  b 
a  different  organization. 

I  returned  immediately,  am 
then  have  heard  nothing  about 
terprise,  except  that  in  March 
same  year,  1867,  after  the  return 
Spooner  to  the  United  States,  t 
ject  was  before  Congress. 

For  nearly  a  year  past  I  ha\ 
without  news  of  Seflor  de  Gogor 
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B8 1  see  that  no  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  publication  of  the  report 
which  I  gave  him  on  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  of  Paya,  a  matter  of  such 
general  interest,  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  publish  the  present  memorandum  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  my  right  to 
the  discovery,  and  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  efforts  of  those  who,  animated 


by  liberal  ideas  of  progress,  shall  follow 
up  my  suggestions  and  attain  to  the 
establishment  of  a  means  of  interoceanic 
navigation,  which  to-«day  I  consider 
easy,  and  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  to  see  in  the  way  of  being  carried 
out,  if  not  entirely  completed. 

De  Lacharme,  Cicil  Engineer. 

Cahthaoema,  Xkw  Obzmaba,  S.  A. 


•♦• 
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FABLES  AND  FACTS. 


"Spirits  from  tho  vasty  deep." 


The  great  sea  has  its  mountains  and 
its  deep  valleys,  with  forests  of  weird, 
waving  plants  on  the  former,  and,  far 
down  in  the  dark  dcUs,  masses  of  dis- 
mal debris,  wrecks  of  vessels,  and  de- 
caying bodies  of  men.    There  lies,  half 
coTered  with  a  crust  of  lime  and  hideous 
Siceii  slime,  an  ancient  gun  shining  in 
rickly  green ;  here,  half  hidden,  a  quaint 
tex  filled  with  gold  that  was  picked  up 
•Olid  the  snows  of  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
•nd  scattered  over  all  a  motley  crowd 
^^    oddly-shaped   shells.      The    empty 
■^tiU  of  an  old  sea-captain  has  sunk 
^own  close  to  the  broken  armor  of  a 
^^^5©  turtle,  and  a  deadly  harpoon  nists 
•*id  rots  by  the  side  of  the  enormous 
^oth  of  a  walrus.     Still  farther  down, 
in  the  lower  deep  of  the  lowest,"  lie 
^^imtless  bales  of  Indian  silks,  in  which 
*^rge  schools  of  fish  dwell  peacefully 
^Ow;  and  over  all,  the  silent  currents 
'^f  the  ocean  move  incessantly  to  and 
■^o,  while  millions  of  jelly  fish  throng 
^Vcry  wave  to  feed  the  giant  whales, 
^^d    immense    hosts  of   herring  dash 
*^ghtened  through  the  waters  to  escape 
^Qc  voracious  shark.    Not  only  moun- 
^^ins  and  valleys,  how^cver,  break  the 
'^l^parent  monotony  of  the  vast  deep, 
*^^t  all  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  can 
^^>^>C8ent  of  picturesque  beauty  or  horri- 
ble hideousness  is  repeated  below.    In 
^*ie   place,  the  waters  foam  and  the 


waves  break  without  rest  or  repose 
against  oddly-shaped  cliffs,  which  do 
not  rise  sufficiently  high  to  be  seen 
above;  in  another,  they  wash  slowly 
and  sadly  against  a  wide  desert  of 
white  sand.  Where  lofty  mountains 
rise  from  the  depth  to  a  height  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  tallest  of  Alpine 
summits,  and  vast  forests  of  sea-tang 
clothe  them  in  brilliant  green,  the  sea 
circles  mournfully  all  around  in  cease- 
less windings,  while  farther  on,  where 
the  valley  sinks  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  eternal  darkness  cov- 
ers all  with  its  mysterious  mantle,  the 
waters  themselves  are  hushed  and  aj)- 
parently  motionless,  as  if  awe-struck  by 
the  unbroken  silence  and  the  unfathom- 
able night  below. 

Tho  earth,  it  has  been  said,  is  one 
vast  graveyard,  and  man  can  nowhere 
put  down  his  foot  without  stepping  on 
the  remains  of  a  brother.  This  is  not 
less  true  with  regard  to  the  ocean.  It 
is  an  ever-hungry  grave,  in  which  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  once  living  beings 
lie  buried,  and  new  hosts  are  added 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  the  stage  on 
which  murder  and  maddest  conflict  are 
going  on  without  ceasing.  Immeas- 
urable hatred  dwells  in  those  cold,  un- 
feeling waters— and  yet  for  a  good  pur- 
pose, since  it  is  only  through  this  un- 
ceasing destruction  and  change  that  IIC^ 
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can  be  maintained  in  the  crowded 
world  that  dwells  in  the  "  waters  below 
the  earth."  The  sea  has  its  lions,  its 
tigers,  and  wolves,  as  well  as  the  earth 
above,  its  crocodiles  and  gigantic  snakes, 
which  daily  sally  forth  to  seek  their 
prey  and  murder  whole  races;  it  has 
its  medussB  and  polypi,  which  spread 
their  nets  unceasingly  for  smaller  fry; 
while  whales,  and  their  kindred,  swal- 
low millions  of  minute  beings  at  a  sin- 
gle gulp,  swordfish  and  sea-bears  hunt 
the  giants  of  the  lower  world,  and 
wretched  parasites  wait  their  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  the  fatty  coats  of  huge 
monsters.  Every  thing  is  hunting, 
chasing,  and  murdering,  but  there  is 
heard  no  merry  "  Tally  Ho  1 "  no  war- 
cry  encourages  the  weary  combatants ; 
no  groan  of  pain,  no  shout  of  victory 
ever  breaks  the  dread  silence.  The 
battles  are  fought  in  dumb  passion,  and 
no  sound  accompanies  the  fierce  con- 
flict but  the  splash  of  foaming  waters 
and  the  last  spasmodic  effort  of  the 
grounded  victim. 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  from  time 
immemorial  the  sea  has  been  peopled 
by  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  alike 
with  marvels  of  every  kind  ?  It  is  the 
good  fortune  of  travellers,  and  ,espe- 
cially  of  those  who  "  go  down  to  the 
great  deep,"  to  be  either  determined 
that  all  they  have  seen  must  needs  be 
unique,  unheard  of  and  marvellous,  or 
disposed  to  follow  the  nil  admirari  doc- 
trine, and  to  insist  that  they  have  never 
met  with  any  thing  which  was  not  per- 
fectly familiar  to  them  already  from 
previous  knowledge,  or  at  least  very 
easily  accounted  for  by  their  superior 
mind.  Vanity  induces  tjie  former  to 
magnify,  self-love  teaches  the  other  to 
diminish  all  they  have  seen,  and  thus 
littleness  of  mind  unfits  both  for  cor- 
rect observation  and  candid  reports. 
The  ancients,  with  their  very  limited 
knowledge  of  the  sea  and  its  life,  very 
naturally  transferred  the  features  of  the 
world  above  to  that  below  the  waters, 
and  their  lively  imagination  peopled 
the  ocean  with  all  the  animals  that  were 
familiar  to  their  eyes.  There  were  sea- 
horses and  sea-lions,  poisonous  sea-hares 


and  ravenous  sea-wolves,  sea-sw 
even  sea-locusts.  There  was  the 
with  a  man's  head,  living  fru^ 
nothing  but  his  own  viscous  I 
and  there  was  the  Balena,  not 
like  to  a  whale,  and  most  crue 
mate.  There  were  those  real  ^ 
of  the  sea,  the  Dolphins,  wh< 
about  with  their  babies  at  the 
and  their  eyes  in  their  blade-boi 
dug  graves  for  their  deceased 
and  friends,  followed  them  in 
procession,  and  buried  them  in 
rine  graveyards  out  of  the  wa^ 
fishes.  There  was  that  strange 
Dies,  with  two  wings  and  tw 
which  in  the  perfect  state  lived 
a  day.  There  was  the  Phoca, 
oceanic  brute,  wbo  was  per 
fighting  with  his  wife  until  h< 
her.  Always  remaining  in  tl 
spot,  where  he  had  murdered  o 
he  disposed  6f  her  body  an 
another,  thus  playing  Henry  Vl 
series  of  wives,  until  he  eith 
himself,  or  found  a  mate  who 
match  for  him. 

But  these  were  only  the  teacl 
that  despised  science.  Natural  ] 
Of  far  greater  interest  to  the 
and  of  deeper  concern  for  thei 
welfare,  were  the  legends  of  t 
like  shepherds,  a  Proteus,  a 
and  a  -Glaucus,  who  tended  the 
flocks  of  Neptune,  and  were  e 
with  marvellous  powers.  We  '. 
seen  those  classic  bas-reliefs,  ir 
the  great  Poseidon  is  accompa 
monsters,  half-horses,  half-fishei 
others  wear  partly  the  sembli 
men,  and  blow  trumpets  made  « 
shells  with  such  terrible  force,  a 
fearful  sound,  that  their  notes 
the  stormy  sea  I  These  hipp 
sometimes  provided  with  clov 
and  long  tails,  and  then  again  > 
all  over  with  scales,  and  of  th 
of  the  sea,  were  favorite  fom 
some  of  the  greatest  sculptors 
tiquity,  like  Myron  and  Scopa 
yet  it  is  held  doubtful  whetht 
were  altogether  the  offspring  of 
or  artistic  inspiration.  Natura] 
well  as  artists,  have  been  led  tc 
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tbat  extraordinary  creatures  of  some- 
what similar    shape   may  baye  really 
peopled  the  seas  in  ancient  times,  and 
that  they,  like  the  giants  of  old,  which 
are  DOW  reduced  to  the  moderate  pro- 
portions of  our  day,  may  have  dwindled 
down  into  the  diminutiyc  hippocampi 
which     abound    in    Southern    waters. 
Thcae  little  sea-horses,  as  they  are  fa- 
miliarly called,  have  the  perfect  form 
of  a  horse's  head,  with  prominent  round 
eyes,  and  a  steep,  straight  brow,  while 
the  gills  float  in  exact  imitation  of  a 
mane  from  the  proudly-arched   neck. 
They  could  not  have  copied  the  walrus, 
as  that  strange,  monstrous  animal,  of 
which  we  shall  jiresently  have  to  say 
more,  lives  only  in  polar  regions,  to 
which  the  ancients  did  not  have  access. 
When  the  Tritons,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  Rpteflented  in  human  shape,  they 
belonged,  of  course,  simply  to  the  realm 
of  ftbles.    And  yet  strong  and  frequent 
CTidence  is  given  by  ancient  authors  of 
the  real  existence  of  beings  whom  they 
ittembled.    Demostratus,  for  instance, 
relates  that  such  a  Triton  was  still  to 
be  seen,  imperfectly   embalmed,  in  a 
temple  of  Bacchus  at  Tanagria. 

It  seems  that  there  had  been  enmity 

for  generations  between  these  strange 

children  of  the  sea  and  the  good  people 

of  Tanagria.     One  of  the  Tritons  had 

^^pen  in  the  habit  of  coming  forth  every 

'^^S'ht  from  the  waters  to  steal  the  cat- 

^*®  on  shore,  and  all  efforts  to  catch  him 

^**  the  part  of  the  dwellers  there  had 

*^Xig  been  in  vain.    At  last  they  placed 

?^  Vcsssel  filled  with  strong  wine  on  the 

^^w  of  a  steep  hill.     When  the  Triton 

^^Une,  according  to  his  custom,  he  no- 

^^ed  the  vase,  and  was  curious  to  ns- 

P^^ain    its    contents.      lie   tasted,  he 

^*^Qd  it,  and    drank  till  he  fell  fast 

r^J^cp  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

'^''iTing  his  disturbed  slumbers  he  rolled 

^^er  and  fell  from   the  great  height 

^I^n  the  rocks  below,  where  the  Tana- 

Ls  lay  in  wait,  and  wreaked  their 

kgeance  on  the  formidable  robber. 

^usanias  saw  a  smaller  Triton  at 

le,  and  from  that  time  the  annals 

^*^  all  countries  of  the  world  abound 

^•^th  strange  legends  of  imcouth,  horri- 

voL.  in. — 22 


ble  beings,  bom  and  bred  in  the  sea, 
who  entered  into  ill-i*ated  relations  with 
men,  and  almost  invariably  contrived 
their  ruin.  The  White  Lady  of  Scot- 
land, the  Nix  or  Undine  of  beautiful 
German  lore,  the  Merminne  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  Nech — our  Old  Nick — 
of  the  dismal  North,  are  all  children 
of  the  marine  monsters  of  antiquity. 
Among  the  latter,  some  were  great 
favorites  with  poet  and  priest,  and  their 
memory  survives  to  our  day.  Thus  the 
Ocean  itself  was  represented  as  the  son 
of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  and  the 
first  of  that  gigantic  race  of  Titans 
who  stormed  the  abode  of  the  gods, 
but  the  only  one  who  did  not  join  in 
the  revolt  of  Saturn.  How  the  briny 
deep  was  made  to  differ  from  the  vast 
lakes  with  sweet  water,  their  religion 
did  not  tell ;  but  the  distinction  was 
made  at  an  early  date,  for  Ilesiod  al- 
ready tells  us  that  "  nine  tenths  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  passing  under  the 
earth  across  dark  night,  fall  in  silvery 
showers  upon  the  bed  of  the  waves, 
around  the  earth,  and  on  the  back  of 
the  seas.  One  tenth  only,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  gods,  escaping  from  a 
lofty  rock,  forms  the  waters  of  the 
Styx,  and  by  it  the  Immortals  are  fond 
of  swearing.'' 

Among  tiie  vast  offspring  of  the 
ocean,  again,  the  Nereids  stand  fore- 
most by  their  number  and  by  their 
beauty.  They  were  all  fair  young 
maidens,  nearly  naked,  and  are  often 
seen  in  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  and 
elsewhere,  in  most  graceful  positions, 
reclining  on  the  back  of  sea-horses,  or 
giving  drink  to  thirsty  monsters  of  the 
deep.  It  was  only  when  the  taste  of 
artists  became  corrupt,  and  the  fancy 
of  men  ran  riot  amid  Eastern  fictions, 
that  they  were  represented  as  ending 
in  fishtails,  and  as  having  hair  of  the 
color  of  tlie  sea.  Another  sea-god, 
manning  the  Muse  of  Lyric  Poetr}-, 
was  presented  by  her  with  three  daugh- 
ters, the  Sirens,  whom  he  called  Blanche, 
Harmony,  and  Virgin  Eye;  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  lost  them  soon  after, 
when  the  infuriated  Ceres  punished 
them  for  having  allowed  t\i^  cwryvxi^ 
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off  of  her  d.iugliter  Proserpina,  and 
changed  them  into  monsters,  half  wom- 
en, half  birds.    The  unfortunate  maid- 
ens fled  in  despair,  and  hid  themselves 
in  the  islands  which  dot  the  waters 
between  Sicily  and  Italy.      But  even 
there  the  curse  pursued  them  still,  for 
the  decree  had  gone  forth,  that  they 
were  to  die  if  ever  man  should  pass 
them  without  slopping.    Behold,  now, 
the  poor  metamorphosed  beauties  strain- 
ing their  sweet  voices,  and  blending 
them  with  the  softest  notes  of  their  in- 
struments, in  order  to  attract  hapless 
seamen,  and  to  draw  them  into  ruin. 
Surely  the  ancients  felt  that  sea  and 
land  alike  are  welcome  stages  for  the 
fatal  skill  of  the  coquette  !    Only  once 
the  sad  Sirens  were  foiled  in  their  at- 
tempts to  win  and  to  ruin  the  children 
of  men.    It  was  when  the  elite  of  Gre- 
cian heroes  sallied  forth  on  their  great 
expedition   in   search  of   the    Golden 
Fleece — in  reality,  a  company  of  daring 
adventurers,  who  went  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  gold  mines  in   the  Ural 
Mountains— and   passed   close    to   the 
islands  on  which  the  wretched  sisters 
were  living.    They  came  down  to  the 
steep  sides  of  the  precipices,  tliey  dis- 
played their   unequalled   charms,   and 
sang  their  sweetest  to  cast  their  spell 
over  all  their  senses.    But  Orpheus,  who 
had  joined  the  merry  company  with  Ids 
lyre,  raised  his  own  sweet  voice,  and 
soon  they  were  forced  by  its  wondrous 
power  to  listen  in  their  turn,  and  to  let 
the  Argo  pass  unharmed.    Perhaps  the 
godlike  nature  of  the  great  singer  was 
pleaded  in  their  behalf,  for  they  sur- 
vived the  ftiture ;  and  it  was  only  when 
cunning  Ulysses  used  the  coarse  trick 
of  filling  the  cars  of  his  companions 
with  wax,  and  thus  rendered  them  in- 
sensible   to   their    enchantments,  that 
they  paid  the  penalty,  and  were  chang- 
ed into  rocks.    Even  then  one  of  them 
survived ;  for  the  compassionate  waters 
refused  to  bury  her ;  they  sent  her  back 
to  the  surface,  and   she   became  fair 
Naples,  the  city  of  magic  beauty,  where 
80  many  have  died  from  over-enjoyment, 
obeying  literally  the   ancient  saying: 
Vedi  Napoli  c  poi  muori ! 


Pliny  seems  still  to  have  been  in  doubt 
as  to  the  real  existence  of  these  marine 
monsters ;  at  least,  he  defends  himself 
against  the  suspicion  of  believing  in 
them  with  an  earnestness  which  goes 
far  to  prove  the  lingering  doubt.  "I 
do  not  believe  in  sirens,"  he  says  in  his 
book  on  birds,  *'  although  Dino,  father 
of  Clearchus,  a  famous  author,  aftirms 
that  they  exist  in  India  and  tempt  men 
by  their  song,  in  order  to  tear  them  in 
pieces  when  they  are  asleep."  In  an- 
other place,  again,  he  believes  them  to 
have  been  real  fish,  which  recalled,  in  a 
vague  manner,  the  features  of  human 
beings,  and  states  that  several  such  had 
been  taken  on  the  coasts  of  GauL 

The  assertion  is,  strangely  enough, 
supported  by  later  evidence ;  for  other 
portions  of  the  earth,  and  later  agee^ 
have  all  faithfully  repeated  the  legend, 
and  pointed  to  actual  beings  in  the  sea 
as  proof  of  their  truth.    Have  not  even 
the  Arabs — who  either  ignore  the  sea 
altogether,  or  hate  it  as  cursed  by  their 
great  prophet— their  weird  beings,  half 
men  and  half  ostriches,  who  live  on 
desolate  islands,  and  devour  the  bodies 
of  shipwrecked  mariners    brought  to 
their  rocks  by  the  friendly  waves  t   Near 
Rosetta  and  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the 
waters  are  peopled  with  still  stomger 
creatures,  poetically  called  the  Fathera 
of  the  Fair,  who  come  only  on  shore  for 
peaceful  purposes,  walk  quietly  about 
to  enjoy  the  sweet  air  of  heaven  and 
the  perfumes  of  flowers,  and  then  re- 
turn reluctantly  to  their  dark  homes  in 
the  great  deep.     A  hundred  of  than 
were  once  captured,  but  they  uttered 
such  very  sad  sighs  and   unbearable 
groanings,  that   the   hunters  released 
them,  and  saw  them  plunge  with  de- 
light into  the  cool  waters.     The  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  is  familiar  to  all  our 
readers  through  the  Arabian  Ni^^ts; 
bat  it  is  less  generally  known  that  he 
occasionally  appeared  near  DamascQfl^ 
and  then  promised  a  good  barrest  to 
the  Syrians ;  the  people  were  so  grate- 
fill  to  him  for  his  benevolence,  that  tbe^ 
caught  him  once  and  married  him,  fitf 
tail  and  all,  to  a  fair  daughter  of  tl 
land.    The  monster  was  well  contei 
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bat  not  so  the  farmers,  for  his  happy 
influence  had  left  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
found  his  master  in  his  wife.     Other 
Arabic  authors  tell  us  even  the  religion 
oi  one  of  those  marine  beings ;   ho  is 
called  by  them  the  Old  Jew,  and  ap- 
pears on  the  night  preceding  the  Sab- 
2>ath|  with  his  white  hair  and  shaggy 
coat,  on  the  surface  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  remains  there,  swimming 
al>oat,  plunging,  and  jumping  high,  and 
ffoliowing  the  vessels  as  they  pass  near 
home,  till  the  Sabbath  is  over,  and 
sinkB  once  more  down  under  the 
Bktera. 

These  strange  beings,  reported  to  have 
foxmd  or  heard  of  with  at  least  as 
mxich  accuracy  and  as  frequently  as  the 
Sea  Serpent  of  our  days,  were  evident- 
ly the  ancestors  of  the  mermen  and 
nuieiinaids,  the  ill-starred,  God-forsaken 
d'wellers  in  the  kingdom  of  waters,  the 

*'  ^Tcrmaii  bold, 

Sitting  alouc, 

Singing  alono 

Under  tho  Eca, 
WKh  a  crown  of  gold, 

On  a  throne ; 
And  the  mermaid  £i.ir, 

Singing  alone, 
Combing  her  hair, 

Under  the  sea, 
In  a  golden  curl 
With  a  comb  of  pearl. 

On  a  throne." 

IPor  a  time  Christian  authors  loved  to 
wvive  the  fables  of  pagan  antiquity,  or 
vncoDsdously  repeated  the  weird  fan- 
^  of  older  nations.  Soon,  however, 
ttrtain  features  appear  in  their  account.s, 
^rtuich  show  that  they  were  either  re- 
ports of  real  discoveries  of  marine  mon- 
>te,  dressed  up,  perhaps,  in  somewhat 
toafal  colors,  or  at  least  new  inven- 
tions in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
igv.  The  mermen  soon  cease  to  be  mere 
Bonstrosities ;  they  appear  in  a  form  rc- 
Knbling  human  beings,  often  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  people  near 
wkom  they  live,  whence  follows  more 
t^^cqaent  intercourse  and  a  closer  inti- 
■•cy  between  the  two  races.  One  mer- 
lin, found  on  the  outermost  point  of 
Vanritania  and  brought  to  Spain,  is  re- 
ported as  still  having  been  in  part  a 
fch;  but  Theodore  of  Gaza  already 
facribes  the  mermaid,  of  which   he 


saw  several  cast  ashore  on  tho  coast  of 
Greece,  as  fair  and  graceful ;  one  of 
them  he  assisted  in  reaching  the  water, 
and  immediately  she  plunged  into  the 
waves  and  was  seen  no  more.  Other 
authors,  of  such  high  repute  that  even 
tho  great  Scaliger  may  be  mentioned 
among  them,  tell  of  such  wondrous  be- 
ings, which  they  saw  themselves  or  heard 
of  through  trustworthy  friends.  These 
accounts  were,  of  course,  valued  only  in 
proportion  to  the  wonder  they  excited, 
and  added  nothing  to  our  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  dwellers  in  the  waters.  They 
led,  on  the  contrary,  to  new  errors,  and 
much  amusement  might  be  derived  from 
tho  precepts  given  to  unlucky  sailors 
who  should  fall  in  with  such  sirens. 
They  were  advised  to  cast  bottles  into 
the  sea,  with  which  the  monsters  would 
play  long  enough  to  give  them  time  to 
escape ;  to  stop  their  ears  carefully  with 
wax  and  oakum,  and  to  invoke  aid  from 
on  high  against  their  enchantments. 
The  great  Cabot,  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  our  continent, 
furnished  the  officers  of  the  first  vessel 
that  ever  attempted  the  voyage  to  the 
fantastic  Cathay  of  those  days,  with  a 
set  of  curious  instructions.  He  recom- 
mended that  prayers  should  bo  held 
twice  every  day,  and  all  inventions  of 
the  Evil  One,  like  dice,  cards,  and  back- 
gammon, should  be  strictly  prohibited. 
By  the  side  of  such  excellent  sugges- 
tions are  some  of  more  doubtful  moral- 
ity. Thus  he  enjoins  upon  tho  officers 
to  attract  the  natives  of  foreign  lands, 
to  bring  them  on  board  ship,  and  there 
to  make  them  drunk  with  beer  and  wine 
till  they  had  revealed  all  the  secrets  of 
their  hearts.  The  rules  contain  at  tho 
end  a  recommendation  "  to  take  good 
care  against  certain  creatures  which, 
with  tho  heads  of  men  and  the  tails  of 
fishes,  swim  about  in  the  fiords  and 
bavs  armed  with  bow  i:nd  arrows,  and 
feud  upon  human  flesh.'* 

The  dark  North,  with  its  misty,  murky 
atmosphere,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
sombre  legends  of  dismal  superstitions, 
has  its  mermen  above  all  others.  They 
are  mostly  seen  when  fearful  tempests 
threaten  destruction,  or  a\iddfcTL  ^\.0TtCA 
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ians  alone  Iiad  kept  tliem  from  killing 
Vie    Riipernatural  beings.    The  natives 
.ootocl  upon  them  with  superstitious 
a^re,  and  insisted  upon  it  that  to  kill 
one  of  them  would  be  simply  to  bring 
dire    calauiities  upon  their  settlements 
and.    the  whole  race.    It  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  we  meet  here  with  stray 
members  of  those  aquatic  tribes  of  In- 
dians who   live  actually  more  in  the 
water  than  on  land.    Martius,  and  other 
travellers,  down  to  our  day,  tell  us  that 
the  Indians  who  dwell  near  the  upi)er 
branches  of  the  Paraguay,  the  Maran- 
hao,  and  other  large  rivers,  remain  for 
liours  and  hours  in  the  water,  and  are 
such  expert  swimmers  that  they  defy 
tlie  most  powerful  current,  and  dive  like 
vater-fowl.     A  small  bundle  of  leaf- 
stalks taken  from  the  Buriti  j)alm-tree 
ia  all  they  use  ordinarily  for  their  sup- 
port ;  at  other  times  they  seize  an  oar, 
3w>ld  it  between  their  feet,  and  use  it  as 
*  rudder  to  steer  with,  and  thus  swim, 
liolding  their  weapons  in  their  muscular 
*rnis ;  or  they  leap  with  incredible  agil- 
ity upon  a  tree  floating  along  on  the 
BWolleu  stream,  sit  down  on  it  astride, 
Mid  thus  cross  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Xttost  rapid    current.      No  cayman  or 
^Qatic  animal  is  safe  from  them,  and 
tiiey  fight  and  defeat  the  huge  capyvara, 
*ad  the  largest  serpent,  with  great  cour- 
age. *  They  fear  literally  nothing  except 
the  Minhogas,  a  fabulous  creature  wdiich 
la  Rud  to  live  in  the  rivers  and  still 
Waters  of  Equatorial  Brazil,  and  which 
lUtttralists  believe  to  be  either  a  giant 
*cl  endowed  with  powerful  teeth,  or 
pcihqps  a  large  variety  of  the  famous 
Symnotus  with    its    galvanic   battery. 
These  Canoeiros,  as  the  Water-Indians 
**e  called,  are  true  Ishmaelites ;   they 
^W  at  war  with  all  the  other  tribes,  and 
•>B  therefore  hunted  down  like  wild 
oeiats;    they   have  no  home   and  no 
^ttntry  of  their  own,  and  hence  they 
^y  very  well  have  given  rise  to  the 
^bnloua  rex>ort8  of  mermen  still  rife 
^Daong  the  credulous  Indians  of  that 
Continent. 

In  Germany,  where  folk  lore  abounds 
ttd  superstition  still  has  its  strong  hold 
on  the  minds  of  the  masses,  gruesome 


stories  arc  told  in  the  long  winter  nights 
of  the  Nixen,  who  dwell  in  the  waters 
near  the  coast,  in  crystal-clear  rivers, 
under  the  dark  shadow  of  ancient 
trees,  and  in  bright,  bubbling  wells  in 
half-hidden  glens.  They  arc  the  sirens 
of  the  sunny  South,  and  even  here  the 
ancient  curse  seems  to  follow  the  ill- 
fated  race.  For  here,  also,  they  arc 
condemned  to  expiate  some  great  and 
grievous  sm  committed  by  their  fore- 
fathers, and  to  suffer  long  and  misera- 
bly. As  the  whole  creation  groaneth, 
however,  these  sorrowful  beings  also 
yearn  to  be  released,  and  of  this  long- 
ing many  a  touching  tale  is  told  in  Ger- 
man legends.  Thus  one  of  them  tells 
us,  that  the  children  of  a  Protestant 
minister  were  once  playing  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  when  they  saw  a  Nix  rise 
from  the  waters,  who,  thinking  himself 
unobserved,  began  to  sing  and  to  play 
on  a  strange,  but  ineffably  sweet  instru- 
ment. With  the  cruelty  common  to 
children,  they  at  once  rushed  upon  him 
and  rei)roached  him  for  his  merriment, 
adding  that  as  he  was  nothing  but  a 
condemned  sinner,  he  had  much  better 
weep  over  hLs  eternal  wretchedness. 
The  poor  water-sprite,  taken  by  sur- 
prise and  distressed  beyond  measure, 
broke  into  tears ;  and  the  youthful  ty- 
rants, delighted  with  their  success,  went 
home  to  tell  their  father  wliut  had  liap- 
pened.  But  they  were  badly  received 
here,  and  told  that  they  had  acted  very 
wrongly  and  must  return  at  once  and 
comfort  the  poor  being  wliom  they  had 
so  grievously  afiBicted.  They  ran  back, 
and  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Nix  they 
cried  out  to  him  not  to  weep  any  longer, 
since  their  father  had  said  that  the  Lord 
had  died  even  for  him,  and  he  also  might 
hojic  to  be  forgiven  hereafter.  There- 
upon the  poor  Nix  dried  his  tears,  re- 
covered his  cheerfulness,  and  played 
with  them  all  day  long. 

Holland,  with  its  wondrous  bulwarks 
and  its  lifelong  conflict  with  the  sea, 
abounds  naturally  in  stories  of  every 
kind,  in  which  mermen  and  mermaids 
play  a  prominent  part.  Sometimes  they 
meet  the  intrepid  sailor  out  on  the  high 
sea  and  sing  of  his  joyous  return,  or 
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warn  liim  of  his  approaching  end ;  at 
other  times  they  come  on  shore,  make 
thempelves  useful  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  vanish  only  when  they  are  ill  treat- 
ed or  laughed  at.  There  is  hardly  a 
town  on  the  seacoast  which  has  not  its 
own  legend  of  this  kind ;  but  generally 
the  men  are  less  interesting  than  the 
maiden,  since  the  latter  are  prophets 
and  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  sad 
history  of  that  country.  Such  was  the 
mermaid  that  once  frequented  the  wa- 
ters near  Zevenbergen,  a  fortitied  town 
with  massive  walls  and  lofly  towers,  in 
which  dwelt  thousands  of  opulent  citi- 
zens with  their  wives  and  children.  But 
the  people  were  as  wicked  as  they  were 
rich,  and  professed  to  believe  neither  in 
heaven  nor  hell.  One  fine  day  the  siren 
appeared  in  company  with  a  sister  mer- 
maid, and  with  solemn,  tearful  voice 
both  began  to  sing : 

**  Zovenbergcn  must  perish, 
And  tho  tower  of  Lobbekcns  alone  shall  remain." 

In  spite  of  this  warning  the  inhabitants 
continued  their  riotous  living  and  sinful 
profanity.  In  a  dark  November  night 
of  the  same  year  a  fearful  tempest  arose ; 
the  wind  blew  from  the  northwest,  and 
with  such  terrific  force  that  tho  dykes 
gave  way  under  the  overwhelming  pres- 
sure of  the  waters,  and  the  Saint  Elisa- 
beth, as  the  inundation  was  called,  over- 
whelmed not  less  than  seventy-two  towns 
and  villages.  Among  these  was  the  un- 
fortunate town  of  Zevenbergen,  and  so 
thorough  was  its  destruction  in  the 
deep  waters,  that,  when  the  morning 
broke,  and  people  came  from  a  distance 
in  boats,  they  saw  far  beneath  them  the 
ruins  of  houses,  and  nothing  standing 
but  the  one  lofty  tower  of  Lobbckcns. 
Thus  the  prophecy  of  tbe  mermaid  had 
become  true.  Fortunately,  man  has 
triumphed  over  the  evil  prophet  and 
the  element  alike.  By  an  immense  out- 
lay of  capital  and  the  incessant  labor 
of  long  years,  the  whole  vast  region 
has  been  once  more  laid  dry,  and  from 
the  midst  of  polders,  or  dyked  meadows 
of  surpassing  fertility,  there  rises  now  a 
new  town  of  Zevenbergen,  richer  and 
wiser  than  the  doomed  village  of  former 
days. 


Holland  is  also  the  land  which  has 
originated  the  very  peculiar  faith  in 
legends  of  sea-knights  and  sea-bishops, 
some  of  whom  were  captured  from  time 
to  time  and  exhibited  in  the  large  cities. 
They  were  found  afterwards  in  all  the 
northern  seas,  and  tlie  works  of  those 
ages,  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  contain  generally  one  or 
two  so-called  faithful  likenesses  of  these 
very  curious  monsters  of  the  deep.  In 
1305  already  a  sea-knight  was  caught 
out  in  the  open  sea  to  the  north  of 
Dockuni,  and  carried  from  town  to 
town ;  his  fair  appearance,  and  espe- 
cially the  complete  suit  of  armor  which 
he  wore,  excited  universal  admiration ; 
but  he  died,  unfortunately,  in  the  third 
week,  at  Dockura. 

A  work  of  great  scientific  merit,  and 
published  as  late  as  1584,  contains  an  en- 
graving representing  a  sea-monk,  whom 
the  author,  Rondelet,  heard  of  in  Nor- 
way, where  it  had  been  taken  after  a 
fearful  tempest.  It  has  the  face  of  a 
man,  but  rough  and  repulsive,  a  bald, 
smooth  head,  the  cowl  of  a  monk  hang- 
ing over  the  shoulders,  two  long  fins 
instead  of  arms,  and  a  body  ending  in 
a  huge  double-fluked  tail.  Other  monks 
of  the  same  kind  appear  in  similar 
works,  sometimes  wearing  a  bishop's 
habit  and  mitre,  and  one  of  them  is 
reported  to  have  been  sent  in  1433  from 
the  Baltic,  where  he  was  captured,  to 
the  king  of  Poland.  The  poor  creature, 
however,  refused  steadfastly  to  utter  a 
sound  or  to  take  any  food ;  the  king", 
moved  with  compassion,  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  sea,  tM  th( 
monster  no  sooner  saw  his  own  elemcal 
than  he  gave  signs  of  exuberant  joj 
leaped  into  the  water  and  was  neri 
seen  again.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Protestants  made  great  capital  oat 
these  marine  dignitaries  of  the  chore' 
and  hence  gave  rise  to  the  suspicic 
that  the  whole  race  of  sea-monks 
sea-bishops  was  artistically  produced 
a  quaint  revenge  which  the  Rcfomia- 
tion  took  on  the  persecuting  Church  o/ 
Rome. 

Tho  explanation  is  perhaps  only  afl 
afterthought,  but,  as  the  proverb  has  it, 
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that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  so 
here  also,  these  countless  and  persistent 
traditions  contain  their  grain  of  truth, 
Trhich  has  been  only  half  hid  in  a  bashcl 
of  falsehoods.    Tlie  fact  i^,  that  these 
fables  could  never  have  l>ecn  invented, 
much  less  authenticated,  even  after  the 
imperfect  manner  of  early  ages,  if  there 
were  not  certain  animals  living  in  the 
great  deep  which  possess  sufiicieut  like- 
ness to  the  human  fonn  to  deceive  care- 
less and  superstitious  observers.  If  there 
ore  no  real  tritons  and  drens  to  be  met 
with  in  our  waters,  such  a?  we  see  in 
ctndent  sculptures,  or  the  coats  of  arms 
oi  noble  families,  there  are  at  least  seals 
And  walrus,  sea-lions  and  sea-cows,  and 
similar  monsters,  whose  faces  and  gcs- 
t:ures  as  seen  on  the  surfdcc  of  the  v>a- 
ti^GK  recall  forcibly  the  features  and  move- 
xxients  of  men.      Unscrupulous  cheats 
bave  occasionally  taken  great  pains  to 
zJOAnafiicture    actual  sirens,   and    their 
rnuuns  are  to  this  day  carefully  pre- 
(Xred  in  many  a  museum  of  European 
tics;  like  the  well-known  sirens  of 
X^cyden  and  the  Hague.    Nor  is  our 
time  exempt  from  these  attempts 
profit  by  the  credulity  of  men.    At 
beginning  of  this  century,  a  crafty 
on  the  coast  of  India  skil- 
ftilly  joined  the  body  of  an  ape  to  the 
lo^vrcr  part  of  a  large  fish,  and  dressed 
™I>  the  whole  atfair  so  cleverly,  that  even 
fi^iwrienced  men  were  taken  in,  and  be- 
stowed much  time  and  long  research 
^pOQthe  extraordinary  being.    As  the 
ittvaitor  attributed,  moreover,  healing 
po^rers  to  the  touch  of  the  siren,  he  was 
•oon  overrun,  and  could,  after  a  short 
"*ne,  retire  upon  a  competency.     An 
European  charlatan  purchased  the  ma- 
'^e  monster  at  a  hi;{h  price,  and  exhib- 
^d  it  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
'^^snt    He  met  with  <rrc'at  success  for  a 
time;  then  he  and  his  siren  were  for- 
SottcD,  only,  however,  to  revive  more 
brilliantly  than  ever  in  tlu'  hands  of  the 
""Wttter  of  hLs  art,  our  own  great  Bur- 
'^'Un.    Another  siren  wa-,  a  coui)le  of 
yetra  ago,  the  marwl  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation all  over  England ;  nor  was  it, 
in  this  case,  a  mere  mummy  that  was 
flbown,  but  a  living  mcnnaid  not  un- 


attractive in  appearance,  who  discreetly 
plunged  her  fish-tail  into  the  waters  of 
a  huge  basin,  and  held  the  classic  mir- 
ror and  comb  in  her  hands.  At  last 
public  sympathy  was  aroused  by  some 
benevolent  Quakers;  an  investigation 
was  ordered  by  the  authorities,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  poor  woman  had 
been  forced  for  years  to  r.pend  her  days 
in  the  water,  with  an  imitation  fish-skin 
sewed  on  to  her  body  ! 

There  is,  however,  quite  enough  that 
is  truly  marvellous  in  some  of  the  great- 
er denizens  of  the  deep,  to  engage  our 
interest,  and  to  find  in  them  the  ori^- 
nals  of  the  fabled  beings  of  whom  we 
have  spoken,  without  resorting  to  such 
gross  and  cruel  deception.  Pliny  already 
speaks  of  a  sea-elephant,  so  called  at 
first,  no  doubt,  mainly  on  account  of 
his  two  enormous  teeth,  and  of  the 
peculiar  shape  of  his  head,  which  re- 
sembles somewhat  the  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant. A  variety  of  these  monsters 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Nor- 
wegian Olaus  Magnus,  who  gives  a 
most  extraordinary  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  captured. 
"  Sometimes,"  he  says,  **  they  fell  asleep 
on  the  rocky  coast,  and  then  the  fisher- 
men went  c^uickly  to  work,  raising  the 
fat  along  their  tails,  and  attaching  to 
it  strong  roj>cs,  which  they  fastened  to 
rocks  and  trees  on  the  shore.  Then 
they  waked  up  the  huge  animal  by 
throwing  stones  at  it  with  a  sling,  and 
compelled  it  to  return  into  the  water, 
leaving  its  skin  behind  I  "  At  present, 
the  tnie  sea-elephant  is  found  only  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean.  On  the  confines 
of  that  world  of  ice,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  there  appears  nothing  in 
sight  ])nt  vast  masses  of  ice,  thrown  in 
apparent  disorder  upon  the  immense 
plain,  ^\ith  here  and  there  a  colossal 
i)1ock  rising  on  high  and  mimicking 
the  HhaiM*  of  a  great  palace,  with  its 
walls  and  ramparts,  tower.)  and  turrets, 
battlements  and  colonnades.  Before 
these,  smaller  blocks  dance  in  weird, 
wearisome  motion  up  and  down  on  the 
dusky  waters,  and  gray  mists  hang  from 
their  sides,  and  break  with  their  tatters 
and  fragments  the  dreary  prosi)ect.    At 
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rare  times  the  sun  breaks  througli  the 
dense  fog,  and  then  the  whole  world 
of  ice  begins  to  glitter  and  glare  in  the 
bright  rays,  and  enchanted  scenes  dazzle 
the  eye.  Here  is  a  snow  landscape,  with 
hamlets  and  trees ;  the  larger  blocks  of 
ice  resembling  snow-coyered  houses,  and 
the  torn  and  tarnished  masses  appear- 
ing not  unlike  trees  bending  under  the 
weight  of  hoarfrost,  or  bushes  feathered 
with  light  crystals.  The  whole  enchant- 
ed city,  with  its  narrow  canals,  is  buried 
in  absolute  stillness;  gulls  fly  silently 
across  the  clear  air,  penguins  rise  and 
dive  again  in  utter  quiet,  and  even  the 
sea-elephants  lie  voiceless,  like  colossal 
watchdogs,  on  the  steps  of  the  palaces. 
Only  the  low,  mournful  blowing  of  a 
whale,  who  sends  up  his  airy  fountain 
of  foam,  breaks  occasionally  upon  the 
fearful  silence  of  this  magnificent  city 
of  ice. 

In  these  inhospitable  regions  dwells 
the  elephant  of  the  seas,  a  monster  not 
unfrequently  thirty  feet  long,  and  meas- 
uring over  sixteen  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence 1  His  powerful  teeth  are  formi- 
dable enough  in  appearance,  and  above 
them  he  raises,  when  he  is  roused  to 
anger,  his  inflated  trunk,  which  ordi- 
narily hangs  loosely  over  the  upper  lip. 
His  whole  body  is  covered  with  stiff, 
shining  hair,  and  underneath  his  far 
coat  he  has  a  layer  of  fat  at  least  a  foot 
thick,  which'  protects  him  effectually 
against  the  terrible  cold  of  the  polar 
regions.  The  two  awkward  feet,  mere 
stumps  encased  in  fin-like  coverings,  are 
of  little  avail  to  the  giant  when  he 
moves  on  firm  land ;  after  a  few  yards, 
he  begins  to  groan  and  to  rest,  while 
the  whole  huge  body  shakes  as  if  it 
were  one  vast  mass  of  jelly-like  fat. 
Here  he  falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  sail- 
ors, who  come  in  search  of  his  ivory 
and  his  oil ;  they  walk  fearlessly  througli 
the  thick  crowds,  and  knock  them  over 
by  a  single  blow  on  the  nose.  The  giant 
opens  his  enormous  mouth  and  shows 
his  formidable  teeth,  but,  as  he  cannot 
move,  he  is  virtually  helpless.  Very 
different  are,  however,  his  motions  in 
his  own  element ;  as  soon  as  he  is  under 
water,  he  swims  with  amazing  rapidity. 


turns  and  twists  like  an  eel,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  catch  not  only  swift  fish  and 
sepias,  but  even  the  web-footed  pen- 
guins. He  must  find  it  difiScult,  at 
times,  to  provide  his  enormous  body 
with  sufiicieut  food,  for  he  swallows 
masses  of  tangled  sca-tang,  and  large 
stones  have  been  found  in  his  stomach, 
to  the  number  of  twelve.  When  he 
wishes  tp  sleep,  he  floats  on  the  surface, 
and  is  rocked  and  cradled  by  the  waves 
of  the  ocean. 

What  has,  in  all  probability,  led  to 
their  being  taken  for  human  beings  by 
credulous  and  superstitious  mariners  of 
early  ages,  is  the  beauty  of  their  eye, 
and  the  deep  feeling  they  manifest  at 
critical  times.  They  not  only  never 
attack  men,  but,  unlike  the  sympathetic 
seals,  they  also  abandon  their  wounded 
companions,  and  purposely  turn  aside 
so  as  not  to  witness  their  sofiferingB 
and  their  agony.  When  they  are  mor- 
tally wounded,  they  drag  themselves 
painfully  inland,  and  hide  behind  a 
large  rock  to  die  in  peace  and  unseen 
by  others.  If  they  are  prevented  from 
thus  retiring,  they  shed  tears,  as  they 
also  weep  bitterly  v;hen  they  are  ill- 
treated  by  cruel  sailors. 

Very  different  in  temper  is  the  wal- 
rus, another  of  the  great  monsters  of 
the  deep,  who,  although  by  nature  as 
gentle  and  peaceful  as  the  sea-elephant, 
has  become  bitter  and  fierce  by  his  con- 
stant warfare  with  man.    It  is  the  true 
type  of  the  polar  North :  as  all  naton 
here  is  buried  in  sad,  deathlike  silence^^ 
for  several  months,  so  the  walrus 
sleeps  for  the  same  time,  deprived 
all  power  and  energ}',  while  the 
tempests  and  terrible  ice-drifts  of  tho* 
regions  are  represented  by  their  wvTJd 
passions.     They  fight  with  indomita^:^^ 
courage  for  the  fairest  among  the    ^ 
males,  and  many  a  bold  knight  amOng 
them  leaves  his  life  in  the  lists  of  Ue 
grim  tournament.     They  defend  tlieir 
family  and  their  race  ^vith  intense  rstg^ 
and  know  the    strength  that    lies   in 
union.     Far  up  in  the  coldest  ice  re- 
gions of  the  Arctic  seas  they  assenahJe 
in  crowds  of  two  thousand,  and  when 
their  guards  have   been  posted,  they 
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begin  their  sports  in  the  half-frozen 
waters.     They  splash  and  splutter  as 
they  leap  frantically  or  plunge  their 
huge  bodies  into  the  foaming  waves, 
and  the  noise  they  thus  make,  together 
with    the   trumpeting  of   their  wide- 
Opened  nostrils,  and  the  mournful  howl 
of  their  repulsive  voice,  fill  the  air  with 
a  stunning,  confusing  roar.    Their  ap- 
pearance is  in  keeping  with  the  whole 
scene:  black  heads,  with  red,  staring 
eyes  of  great  size,  a  broad-lipped,  swol- 
len mouth,  and  cuormous  beard,  each 
Isair  of  the  thickness  of  a  straw,  adorned 
i^ith  snow-white  teeth  more  than  two 
#4eet  long,  and  colossal,  shapeless  bodies, 
Xxalf  horse  and  half  whale,  but  weigh- 
J.xig  at  times  not  less  than  three  thou- 
pounds — surely  nothing  more  was 
ceded  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
>^  ignorant  seamen,  and  to  lead  to  fan- 
es wild  and  weird  of  man-resembling 
onsters  of  the  deep. 
Far  greater,  however,  is  the  rcsem- 
ance  which  certain  varieties  of  seals 
to  the  human  form.    Their  head, 
fectly  round  and  ]>ald,  their  large 
ight  eyes  full  of  intelligence  and  ten- 
*r  feelings,  their  full  beard  on  both 
des  of  the  face,  and  their  broad  shoul- 
18,  give  to  the  upper  part  of  their 
<ly  a  startling  likeness,  such  as,  in 
'oggy  atmosphere  of  the  northern 
and  with  a  predisposition  to  sec 
"V^liiat  people  expected  to  see,  may  very 
'^^U  have  led  to  a  sincere  conviction 
^■^^t  they  were  human  beings.    To  this 
■^"Oat  be  added  their  merry,  playful  dis- 
position, and  the  peculiar  manner  in 
^Hich  they  hold  themselves  almost  pcr- 
"^ctly  upright  when  gambolling  in  the 
^^ter.     Naturally  harmless,  and  even 
*^niid,  they  have  a  habit  of  following 
^e  small  boats  that  go  on  shore,  and 
^  observing  attentively  all  that  is  done ; 
•*id  if  the  crew  remains  longer  at  one 
^"^  the  same  place,  they  become  famil- 
^,  and  fond  of  tlieir  company.    They 
**4ni  to  know  the  people  living  on  the 
■tore  near  their  playground,  so  that,  in 
Cottica,  flocks  of  them  follow  the  fish- 
*Bg-boat8,  and  modestly  content  them- 
•ehres  with  the  fish  rejected  after  the 
^t8  have  be^n  hauled  in.    There  can 


be  little  doubt  that  this  intimacy  has 
given  rise  to  an  account,  given  by  Pliny, 
of  a  scene  daily  enacted  near  the  town 
of  Mines,  in  southern  France ;  and  as 
here  truth  and  fiction  meet  in  striking 
relation  to  each  other,  we  insert  the 
words  of  the  great  naturalist : 

"  At  a  certain  period  of  the  year  a  prodigious 
number  of  mullets  make  their  way  to  the  sea 
through  the  narrow  mouth  of  a  swamp  called 
Latcra.  These  fish  choose  the  moment  of  the 
incoming  tide,  which  prevents  the  stretching 
out  of  nets  and  the  taking  them  in  Tast  quan- 
tities. By  a  similar  instinct  they  turn  at  once 
toward  the  open  sea,  and  hasten  to  escape  from 
the  only  place  in  which  they  are  liable  to  be 
caught.  The  inhabitants,  who  know  the  pe- 
riod of  this  migration,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  the  sport,  assemble  on  the  shore.  Specta- 
tors and  fishermen,  all  cry  aloud :  '  Simo ! 
Simo ! '  Immediately  tlic  dolphius  know  that 
they  are  needed.  The  north  wind  cames  the 
sound  of  the  voice  to  tliem.  liut  whatever 
time  it  may  be,  these  faithful  allies  never  fail 
to  appear  at  once.  One  might  imagine  it  was 
an  army,  which  instantly  takes  up  its  position 
in  the  opening  where  the  action  is  to  take 
place.  They  close  the  outlet  to  the  mullets, 
who  take  fright,  and  throw  themselves  into 
shallow  water.  Then  the  fishermen  surround 
them  with  their  nets.  But  the  mullets,  with 
wonderful  agility,  leap  over  them.  Now  the 
dolphins  fall  upon  them,  and,  content  for  the 
moment  with  having  killed  them,  wait  to  de- 
vour them  when  the  victory  is  assured.  The 
action  goes  on,  and,  pressing  the  enemy  closer 
and  closer,  the  dolphins  allow  themselves  to 
be  imprisoned  with  the  mullets,  and,  in  order 
not  to  frighten  them  into  desperate  acts,  they 
glide  stealthily  between  the  boats,  the  nets, 
and  the  swimming  fishermen,  so  as  to  leave  no 
passage  open.  When  all  are  taken,  they  de- 
vour those  they  have  killed.  But  knowing 
that  they  have  labored  hard  enough  to  deserve 
more  than  a  single  day's  wages,  they  reappear 
on  the  morrow,  and  not  only  receive  as  many 
fish  as  they  desire,  but  are  fed  with  bread 
soaked  in  wiuc !  " 

The  talents  of  the  seal  are  manifold, 
from  the  agility  which  he  displays  in 
catching  fish  for  his  master,  to  the  capa- 
city he  has  shown  in  learning  actually  to 
speak.  l^Iore  than  one  seal  has  been 
taught  to  utter  distinctly  the  word  Papa, 
and  several  animals  of  the  kind  are  re- 
ported to  have  gone  even  beyond,  and 
to  have  pronounced  several  words  at  a 
time.  Nor  must  their  love  of  music  be 
forgotten,  which  is  so  great  that  they 
will  rise  from  the  waiter  tviiOL  xq:tmsa\i 
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nearly  standing  upright  as  long  as  the 
instrument  is  played,  to  which  they 
listen  with  unmistakable  pleasure.  It 
is  not  so  very  long  since  one  of  this 
remarkable  race  came  every  day  for  six 
weeks  from  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  take  her  rest  under  the  divan 
of  a  custom-house  officer  in  Smyrna. 
The  latter  had  tamed  her,  and  placed 
a  few  rough  planks  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  feet  from  the  water's  edge 
under  his  couch,  and  on  these  boards 
the  seal  loved  to  rest  for  several  hours, 
giving  vent  to  her  delight,  oddly  enough, 
in  a  profusion  of  sighs  like  those  of  a 
suffering  man.  She  ate  readily  the  rice 
and  the  bread  wbich  were  offered  her, 
though  she  seemed  to  have  some  trouble 
in  softening  the  former  sufficiently  to 
swallow  it  with  ease.  After  an  absence 
of  several  days,  the  affectionate  crea- 
ture reappeared  with  a  young  one  under 
the  arm,  but  a  month  later  she  plunged 
one  day,  frightened,  into  the  water,  and 
was  never  seen  again. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  another 
seal  appeared  suddenly  in  the  very  midst 


of  the  port  of  Constantinople,  undis- 
turbed by  the  number  of  caiques  dash- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  the  noise  of  a  thou- 
sand vessels  with  their  crews  and  their 
passengers.  One  day  the  boat  of  the 
French  legation  was  crossing  over  to 
Pera,  loaded  with  wine  for  the  ambas- 
sador. A  drunken  sailor  was  sitting 
astride  on  the  cask,  and  singing  bois- 
terously, when  all  of  a  sudden  the  seal 
raised  himself  out  of  the  water,  seized 
the  sailor  with  his  left  arm,  and  threw 
himself  with  his  prey  back  into  the 
waves.  He  reappeared  at  some  dis- 
tance, still  holding  the  man  under  his 
fin,  as  if  wishing  to  display  his  agility, 
and  then  sank  once  more,  leaving  the 
frightened,  sobered  sailor,  to  make  his 
way  back  to  the  boat.  Surely,  nothing 
more  than  one  such  occurrence  was  need- 
ed to  give  rise  to  the  many  romances  of 
former  ages ;  if  the  same,  even,  had  hap- 
pened in  earlier  days,  the  seal  woiild 
have  been  a  beautiful  Nereid,  who,  hay- 
ing conceived  a  passion  for  the  hapless 
sailor,  had  risen  to  take  him  down  to 
her  palace  under  the  waves. 


-«-•♦- 


AT  HOME  IN  PARIS. 


The  home-life  of  Paris  is  a  thing 
with  which  few  Americans  become  ac- 
quainted. 

The  ordinary  tourist,  who  rushes 
about  from  one  Continental  city  to  an- 
other, in  the  headlong  manner  for  which 
Americans  are  celebrated,  returns  to  his 
native  land  with  no  more  idea  of  the 
interior  life  of  the  Parisian  than  he 
would  have  if  he  had  never  been  there. 
Indeed,  he  not  unfrequently  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  thei-e  is  no  home-life 
in  Paris  at  all.  He  sees  so  many  people 
outdoors  so  continually — sitting  on  the 
iron  chairs,  reading,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  on  the  Boulevards,  and 
everywhere — thronging  the  streets,  gayly 
attired,  and  so  evidently  bent  on  pleas- 
recreation,  not  business — so  many 
so  many  children,  so  many  serv- 
never-intermitting    crowd   of 


strollers  and  gazers,  unmistakably 
French, — that  it  is  no  wonder  he  con- 
cludes the  people  of  Paris  live  out-of 
doors,  take  their  meals  at  restaurants^ 
and  only  go  under  a  roof  at  bed-time. 

It  is  true  that  the  French  have  •  ,^ 
never-faltering  faith  in  the  beneficencfl^^ 
of  the  open  air.    In  pleasant  weather-**^ 
no  French  mother  permits  her  childre***-..., 
to  remain  indoors.     Outdoors    is  tl^^^ 
place  for  children,  say  the  Parisiin^^, 
and  out  they  go,  early  in  the  momii^  ^ 
accompanied  by  nurse,  and    out  tlw^j 
stay  till  the  daylight  is  done,  and  t^IKe 
darkness  falls  (or  as  much  darkness     «| 
ever  falls  on  the  brightly-lighted  strocsts 
of  Paris)  ;  only  coming  in  at  nieal-tinnei 
for  a  brief   srance  about  the    family- 
board. 

It  is  true  that  the  Parisian  beliov«j 
there  is  champagne  in  the  air,  and  QOti 
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out  wbcnever  he  can  to  quaff  it.  But 
there  are  homes  in  Paris,  and  in  those 
homes  families  bound  together  bj  ties  as 
firm  as  those  which  hold  kith  and  kin 
in  any  land. 

Parisian  liouses  are,  in  great  part, 
built  of  a  light,  cream-colored  stone, 
which  ia  soft  when  it  comes  from  the 
quarry,  and  is  carved  and  fashioned  by 
the  sculptor-stonemason  into  a  thousand 
beautiful  and  fiint^istic  shapes,  which 
harden  and  live  by  the  action  of  the 
air. 

The  man  who  car\'es  those  fine  heads 
*which  we  see  ornamenting  the  cornices 
of  windows  in  Paris  buildings — who 
-fiuluons  the  magnificent  caryatides  who 
^eem  to  bear  on  their  brawny  shoulders 
'fche  weight  of  the  whole  structure — is  no 
snean  artisan.  In  France,  any  boy  who 
desires  to  be  a  sculptor,  is  fbrnishcd  the 
l.xistn]ction  of  the  best  masters  free  of 
oluuge.  After  a  certain  time  has  elapsed, 
iT  he  shows  extraordinary  talent,  he  is 
flent  by  the  country  to  Komc.  If,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  it  appears  on  trial  that 
lie  has  not  genius  enough  to  be  a  sculp- 
tor iu  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
he  then  falls  back  upon  the  broad  field 
of  sculptor  of  stone  for  the  fronts  of 
houses. 

The  stone  is  carved  after  the  house  is 
btdlt — ^not  before,  as  one  would  sup- 
pose. 

Paris  houses  generally  rartge  in  height 

from  six  stories  to  nine.    TTie  grouud- 

ftoor  of  a  French  house  is  devoted  to 

^^  carriage-way,  for  entrance  into  the 

®<Wiity»rd.    This  yard  is  at  the  back, 

•ad  around  it  are  ranged  the  stables, 

coach-houses,  etc. 

On  the  ground-floor  is  also  situated 
the  apartment  of  the  concierge— a  sort 
^f  janitor,  in  a  larger  sense.  Tliis  per- 
son receives  all  letters  for  the  dwellers 
^  the  house;  instructs  callers  which 
^fty  to  go  and  how  many  flights  of 
*^9in  there  are  to  mr.unt ;  attends  to 
*^  letting  of  vacant  apartments,  and 
*•  •Iso  the  most  valual^le  aid  in  Paris  to 
^^  police — furnishing  that  body  with 
^'Very  information  iu  regard  to  the 
**dios  and  gentlemen  abiding  in  the 
^use. 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  aforesaid  are  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  these  concierges.  The 
result  is,  that  they  are  profusely  feed  by 
all ;  for  if  they  be  not  conciliated,  they 
can  ciuse  one  a  deal  of  annoyance  in 
the  way  of  keeping  back  letters,  cards, 
etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  graver  troubles 
in  connection  with  the  police,  whose 
spies  they  are. 

The  "  first  floor "  of  the  French  is 
after  the  first  flight  of  stairs — not  on  the 
ground,  as  with  us.  This  the  French 
call  the  premise  eta//e.  It  is  naturally 
the  most  expensive  in  the  house. 

In  Paris  houses,  looking-glasses  are 
furnished  the  lodger;  and  iu  every 
apartment,  however  small,  as  many  as 
two,  and  often  three  elegant  mirrors  will 
invariably  be  found.  So  also  with 
chandeliers.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking 
now  of  wnfumished  rooms. 

Gas  is  little  used  At  Home  in  Paris. 
The  French  do  not  like  it.  They  urge 
a  thousand  objections  to  it.  It  smokes 
the  furniture,  it  injures  pictures,  it  kills 
plants  (of  which  the  French  are  very 
fond,  always  having  a  number  growing 
in  their  rooms),  and  lastly  (and  most  im- 
portant), feminine  beau^  is  sorely  tried 
by  its  glaring,  diseotering  light ;  while 
it  is  delightfully  softened  and  enhanced 
by  the  mellow  gleam  of  waxen  tapers. 

The  second  story  is  always  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  first,  and  the  rents  go 
on  diminishing  as  they  reach  the  top. 
It  is  no  extraordinary  thing  to  flnd 
peoi)le  of  poverty,  almost  verging  on 
starvation,  occupying  the  topmost  floor 
of  a  house  on  whose  lower  floors  dwell 
millionaires  and  titled  people.  Gen- 
erally, however,  these  poor  apartments 
are  reached  by  a  separate  stair-case, 
which  is  also  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
servants  of  the  great  personages,  and 
IHirther  sen'cs  as  a  mode  of  ingress  and 
egress  for  such  necessary  creatures  as  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  charcoal-man, 
and  the  water-man. 

Though  I  consider  Paris  as  peculiarly 
the  City  of  Luxury,  there  is  one  great 
luxury  (none  the  less  luxurious  because 
it  is  a  necessity)  in  which  the  smallest 
American  town  is  moTC  \v\>l\3lt\o\3a  \)[vwi 
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Paris.  This  is  water.  Water  is  scarce 
At  Ilomc,  in  Paris.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  wine  is  cheaper  than  water  there ; 
but  that  is  a  pleasant  fiction. 

"Water  is  brought  to  Paris  homes  every 
morning  by  men  who  sell  it  at  two  sous 
a  paiL  The  water-cooler  is  filled  for  a 
certain  sum.  This  is  only  water  to 
drink  and  to  use  in  cooking ;  a  hydrant 
in  the  yard  furnishes  water  in  limited 
quantities  for  lavatory  purposes. 

If  one  wants  a  bath,  application  may 
be  made  at  a  bath-house  near  by.  For 
three  francs  (sixty  sous)  a  bath-tub  will 
be  brought,  set  down  in  your  bedroom, 
filled  with  hot  or  cold  water,  into  which 
perhaps  a  bag  of  bran  has  been  thrown 
(a  favorite  emollient  for  the  skin  with 
the  French)  and  your  bath  is  ready. 
Bat  besides  this  a  heater  is  brought, 
filled  with  hot  and  clean  towels  in  abun- 
dance. Three  francs  pays  for  all,  as 
well  as  for  the  removal  of  the  bath,  etc., 
at  the  time  you  specify.. 

Of  course,  if  you  choose  to  go  to  one 
of  the  public  bath-houses  (in  which 
Paris  abounds)  all  this  may  be  had  much 
cheaper. 

The  system  of  household  management 
in  Paris  would  no  doubt  astonish  many 
American  ladies.  No  "lady,"  no 
"gentleman,"  can  go  to  market.  The 
market-place  is  altogether  the  resort  of 
the  lower  orders.  So  long  as  an  effort 
is  made  to  appear  genteel — ^no  matter 
on  how  i)oor  a  scale — ^a  servant  must  be 
sent  to  the  market.  This  is  the  serv- 
ant's legitimate  field  for  swindling.  No 
policeman  can  follow  her  here.  If  she 
pays  fifty  sous  for  a  pair  of  chickens, 
and  chooses  to  put  down  on  her  account- 
book  that  she  paid  sctenty-five  sous  for 
them,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out 
the  truth.  If  you  were  even  to  so  far 
forget  your  "  lady  "hood  as  to  go  to  the 
market-woman  and  inquire,  she  would 
vow,  with  shrieks  to  yourself  and  le  boji 
Dieu  to  believe  her,  that  the  servant- 
woman  paid  exactly  what  she  said  she 
had. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Generally 
ket-woman  has  sympathy  for  the 
of  her  class;  with  that  fierce 
the  French  lower  orders,  she 


hates  you  for  being  her  superior,  and  ia 
glad  your  servant  can  cheat  you.  But 
particularly,  your  cook  has  been  her 
customer  for  years — will  be,  in  all  prob- 
ability, for  years  to  come.  If  you  choose 
to  come  to  the  market  and  buy  for  your- 
self, she  and  all  the  other  market-women 
will  form  a  league  against  you,  and 
cheat  you  worse  than  the  cook  does. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  make 
marketing  in  Paris  unduly  expensive. 

Another  thing  which  makes  it  so,  is 
that — store-room  being  almost  an  im- 
possibility— it  is  diflScult  to  buy  any 
thing  by  the  quantity,  as  fiour  or  sugar 
by  the  barrel,  butter  by  the  firkin,  etc. 
These  necessaries  must  be  bought  by 
driblets,  at  an  unduly  exorbitant  prioe, 
to  which  is  added  the  illegitimate  per- 
centage of  the  cook. 

Another  curious  custom  with  the 
French  is  in  the  mode  of  engaging  serv- 
ants. 

No  Frenchwoman  of  the  proper  sort 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  written  recom- 
mendation from  a  servant ;  such  are  too 
easily  procured  to  be  liable :  she  must 
see  the  servant's  last  mistress,  and  make 
of  her  every  imaginable  inquiry.  Thus 
it  is  that  people  who  are  as  far  apart  in 
the  social  system  as  Herschel  is  from 
the  Sun  in  the  astronomical,  are  swept 
together  by  the  incontrovertible  law  of 
custom  every  time  a  servant  is  changed. 

Canaille  may  call  on  Duchess;  yes, 
and,  whiit  is  more,  question  that  duch- 
ess, pin  her  in  a  comer,  ask  her  if  she  if 
quite  certain  she  is  telling  the  truth 
about  her  ex-servant ;  and  Duchess  will 
and  must — without  loss  of  temper — 
answer  every  question. 

If  she  be  not  altogether  too  fashion- 
able a  duchess  she  will  call,  in  her  turn, 
when  she  wants  a  servant,  and  ask 
Canaille  if  the  reasons  why  they  separat- 
ed were  derogatory  to  the  servant^s 
character. 

A  curious  type  of  French  servitor  in 
Paris  homes  is  the  froit^ur^  or  floor- 
rubber. 

Carpets  are  frequently  altogether  dis- 
pensed with  in  French  homes ;  though 
the  rich  people  indulge  in  them,  it  is  as 
in  any  other  luxury.    That  a   carpet 
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should  be  a  neccssUt/^  is  to  the  Frencli  a 
ridiculous  bit  of  New- World  nonsense. 
Even  the  rich  dispense  with  them  in 
dining-rooms;  and  the  well-rubbed, 
shining  oaken  floors  make  a  very  pretty 
appearance. 

The  frotteur  charges  a  franc  or  two  an 
hour  for  his  labor,  furnishing  his  own 
wax,  with  a  great  yellow  lumj)  of  which 
he  proceeds  to  rub  the  floor,  us  a  woman 
might  do  with  a  bit  of  soap  i)reparatory 
to  scrubbing  it.  Tlicn,  like  her  Jn  some 
degree  again,  he  takes  a  dry  scrubbing- 
brush  with  a  leathern  strap  across  the 
top,  and  (unlike  her  now),  inserting  his 
foot  in  the  loop,  begins  rubbing  away 
lustily,  singing  like  a  good-fellow  the 
while,  and  using  his  disengaged  foot  for 
the  purpose  of  prescr\'ing  his  equili- 
brium. When  one  leg  is  tired,  he  alter- 
nates; and  so  to  the  end.  When  the 
floor  shines  like  a  mirror,  and  the  frot- 
teur't  fiice  likewise,  you  will  hear  his 
Toice  at  your  bedroom-door,  singing 
out,  in  jolly  numbers, 

*^  Madame  will  she  have  the  oNl- 
geanee  to  pay  her  good  frotteur,  if  you 
please  1 " 

Many  ladies,  who  keep  no  man-serv- 

»nt,  and  who  shrink  ft-oni  the  expense 

of  a  frotteur  (for  the  French  are  very 

economical),  exact  that  the  floor-rub- 

Wng  shall  be  done  by  the  maid-servant. 

^  this  is  generally  objected  to  by  the 

poor    little    grisettes.      The  very  first 

^Qestion  they  ask  before  entering  a  new 

*ivice,  is,  **  Is  your  maid  expected  to 

do  tlie  floor-rubbing  ?  "    They  say  phy- 

8>cia.H8  tell  them  it  is  bad  exercise  for 

^'oaien ;  and  no  doubt  it  is. 

TTi^  Movement-Cure  advocates  wdll  be 

8?*^  to  learn  that  it  is  said  the  legs  of 

^®  ^rotteurSy  developed  by  this  curious 

worfe^  are  perfect  in  form,  and  that  these 

honest  fellows  are  in  demand  as  models 

^y  tlio  artists.     So  floor-rubbing  is  good 

for  Something — besides  the  floors.    It  is 

certainly  very  bad  for  the  carpet-trade. 

Cluurcoal  is  altogether  used  for  cook- 

^  purposes  in  France ;   and  wood  is 

^>9cd  to  heat  the  apartments,  to  the  al- 

iMwt  entire  exclusion  of  coal,  which  the 

Pari^ans   hold  in  abhorrence.     They 

contend  that  coal  ruins  furniture,  spoils 


one's  complexion,  and  chokes  up  the 
lungs  with  its  gritty  particles.  I  have 
in  vain  represented  to  French  peoi)le 
that  tlie  Americans  were  a  healthy  race, 
though  they  burned  coal,  as  a  rule,  in 
their  cities ;  and  that  the  great  wood- 
fires  of  the  French,  in  their  old-fashioned 
fireplaces  with  andirons,  though  very 
poetic,  and  very  cheerful  to  look  at, 
give  out  a  wofully  poor  heat  fur  the 
money. 

To  those  Americans  who  have  never 
been  to  Paris,  it  may  no  doubt  seem  a 
curious  thing  that  rich  people  should 
live  together  in  what  we  call,  even  at  its 
best,  a  tenement-house — that  is  to  wiy, 
on  separate  flooi's.  Nevertheless,  the 
system  is  an  excellent  one,  and  far  pref- 
erable to  the  life  in  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  which  is  so  common  in  this 
country  in  the  large  cities.  A  parlor,  a 
dining-room,  four  or  five  bedrooms,  a 
kitchen,  and  servant's  room  may  easily 
be  obtained  in  Paris  at  almost  anv  rent 
desired — subject,  of  course,  to  such  con- 
siderations as  the  elegance  of  the  ap- 
parteinent,  the  location  of  the  house, 
and  the  location  of  the  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  house. 

The  floors  are  complete  in  all  their 
appointments;  and  thus  the  strictest 
privacy  is  insured.  Indeed,  so  free  arc 
the  Parisians  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
their  co-lodgcrs,  that  it  is  possible  to 
live  twenty  years  in  a  house  and  never 
meet  a  single  occupant  of  it,  except, 
perhaps,  on  the  staircase  (common 
ground),  where  a  slight  bow  passes- 
even  between  utter  strangers. 

For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely  wish  the 
prejudice,  in  our  country,  against  these 
houses  could  be  removed,  and  that  the 
abominable  system  of  boarding-houses 
might  be  broken  up— a  system  which  is 
directly  conducive  of  idle  habits,  gossip- 
ing, and  other  evils  even  greater. 

In  Paris,  only  a  few,  a  very  few  fami- 
lies, occupy  houses  to  themselves.  Th<>se 
who  do,  live  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  the  quarter 
aristocratic  par  excellence  of  the  gay 
city.  These  are  the  noble  families  who 
look  upon  the  present  Emperor  as  a  vile 
parvenu^  and  pray  tliat  tXiOi  Ol^^  tsi-k^ 
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Pari.?.  Thit*  is  water.  Water  is  scarce 
At  Home,  in  Parid.  I  have  beard  it  said 
tli:it  wine  U  cheaper  than  water  there; 
but  that  is  a  plcasiint  fiction. 

AVatcr  U  brought  to  Paris  homes  every 
mornin^jf  l.)v  men  who  gcU  it  at  two  sons 
a  pail.  The  water-cooler  is  filled  for  a 
certain  sum.  This  is  only  water  to 
drink  imd  to  use  in  cooking ;  a  hydrant 
ill  the  Yard  furuis^hes  water  in  limited 
quantities  for  lavatory  purposes. 

If  one  wants  a  bath,  application  m* 
be  made  at  a  bath-house  near  by.    ** 
three  francs  (sixty  sous)  a  bath-tub 
be  brought,  set  down  in  your  ber 
filled  with  hot  or  cold  water,  int 
perhaps  a  bag  of  bran  has  l^r 
(a  favorite  emollient  for  the 
the  French)  and  your  bn*  ^ 

But  besides  this  a  heatr 
filled  with  hot  and  dean 
dance.    Three  fhuics 
well  as  for  the  removr 
at  the  time  you  spec' 

Of  course,  if  yov 
of  the  public   b: 


bates  you  for  being  "^ 
glad  your  8erva.i3^ 
particularly,  -^ 
customer  P 


the 
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...  J  aide  of  "ho- 

;V^.,  an  inn,  is 

•*     .--^^^      rni  •         •      • 

^'.jx  B*.    This  sinu- 

'  *^to  wore  than  one 

^r^l:  is  common  with 

J-^u  nobility  (and  new- 

j*  *«.:  dared   to   imitate 

'^^iJiC  family-name    over 

J  t^i  x^mily-hotel,  there  to 

jsi  >•'  ^njrn  unto  all  plebeian 
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^•Vjfciperial  and  other.  One 
f •%- v**^^*^^  American,  on  the 
■^^1^  lodgings,  came  across  a 
fj^j^ggt,  orcT  whose  grim  portals 
jj^^^n,  in  time-worn  letters  of 
ii^'^M  inscription :  "  Hotel  de  la 

HP^UJIt's   my  style,'*  said   he;    and, 
\^  a  true  republican,   devil-may- 
^^^ttoo  with  the  ponderous  knocker, 
^^Lted  of  the  powdered  and  perfumed 
^Jjjii  what  they  charged  for  board  I 
]^ding  there  was  a  mistake  some- 
where, he  turned  away  with  a  "  pshaw ! " 
Air  tlM>  footman's  stupidity.     By  and 
^tfP^||  a  friend,  to  whom  he    re- 
yT^^^^^t    had    happened.      Tlie 


ability.  *■  .  Ja  Louvre,  if 

toe  .r'«iid  his  friend. 

se'  ..~Iia,lia!    Thank 

T  ^t    Vm  not  going  to 

^  Louis  Nap's  palace  1 " 
..neb  fiimily-circle  is,  of  t: 
prions,  the  most  comj^act, 
^  ;.-5oparabIe.      Marriage  dissol 
^A  but  only  begets  new  ones ; 
^:h  is  merely  a  separation  for  a  ti 

;•>.•  Homan  Catholic  belief  is  beaut£ 
.:,rthc  simple,  trustful  faith  it  inspi 
•Siiuls  are    prayed    for   cheerfully  i 
.    iiopefully,  maivjcs  Eunjcr,  candles  bu 
the  one  gone  before  is  not  a  sad 
vague  recollection,  but  a  vivid,  c 
present  spiritual  rciility. 

The  evening  interior  cf  a  true  Pre 
family    is    irresistiljly     quaint.      1 
French  are  fonder  of  innocent  gar 
than  any  peojilc  I  know.     The  w 
family  and  their  visitors  will  play  dcrr. 
inoes,  or  loto,  or  any  of  their  innu^cr 
rable  games  of  chance,  for  hours  o^r:: 
stretch,  with  a  pari  of  a  few  sous — so  "^ 
times  hohlioiis— in  default  of  these,  bc^ 
When  company  is    absent,   and  ofc: 
members  of  the   family  are  busy,  tl 
shall  you  chance  to  s.e    one  soli^ 
member  i)laying  a  game  of  "  patien 
by  himself. 

Old  Frenchmen  and  women  are  o 
an  extremely  droll  study — simple,  I 
est,  and  behind  the  age.     This  tyi> 
pictured    constantly  on   the  stage, 
canvas  at  exjjositions,  in  books  by 
best  authors;   and  though  the  suIj^ 
is  treated  humorously,  there  is  alwa^" 
tender  vein  of  sentiment  for  tliem     <-■ 
played. 

Of  tliis  class  was  h  Cupitaitie  EitttT'' 
a  purely  fictitious  personage,  in  w2:2 
quiet  adventures,  as  they  were  prii^ 
from  week  to  week,  the  Empress  bec^- 
so  interested,  that,  after  she  left  17 
for  the  sea-side,  the  Emperor  tclegnip"l»- 
her  that  Captain  Bittcrlin  was  dead-       _ 

The  Captain  Bitterlin  was  a  puf^J"' 
pompous,  ridiculous  old  fellow—an  t*  -^'' 
ofiiccr,  whose  glories  lay  altogether  /-^ 
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of  those  funny  old  mili- 
ho  seen  any  day  in  a 
king  su;;^ar  and  wii- 
inocs  for  hours  and 
iding  to  confinn 
the  belief  that 
Homes.    Perhaps 
^us  none ;  and  sueh 
^  might  be  doing  a 
c  things  than  sitting  in 
])laying  dominoes,  and 
je-flower  sugar-water  with 
,  old,  pomj^ous,  and  respcct- 
-  himself. 
iUcro  be  several'  sous  in  a  French 
*  kily,  parental  hearts  will  be  sorely 
t^ried  if  oue  at  least  do  not  become  a 
l>r'iest;  and  he  who  has  taken  holy  or- 
is indeed  a  mother's  i)et.    No  con- 
with  the  hateful  world  of  money- 
ed tt;ing  for  him ;  no  marriage,  with  its 
loves,  to  partly  engross  him,  now  ; 
dear  son  may  be  almost  constantly 
>t   liiB  mothcr^s  side,  to  drive  with  her 
•t  tlie  Bois  dc  Boulogne — if  this  be  not 
t>eyond  their  means — to  walk  out  with 
',  to  shop  with  her,  to  read  with  her, 
to  Bit  on  her  footstool  and  count 
tllo  beads  of  his  rosary  while  she  works 
St  borne. 

Wo  can  well  understand  the  effemi- 

'^to  part  which  Monsieur  TAbbe  has 

•IwayB  played  in  history.     I  knew  a 

young  Abbu  well,  whoso  chief  profi- 

^oacy  in  life  was  with  his  needle — the 

^^BBQlt  of  living  almost  constantly  with 

Vomen.    It  was  a  strange  thing  to  me 

^  >ee  bim  sit  down  with  the  ladies,  and 

*^Tcly  draw  out  his  needlework  and 

^  thimble  and  scissors,  and  go  to  work 

ith  the  rest.    His  chief  passion  was 

V  worsted-work;    and   some  of  the 

^Bttiert  things  in  his  mother's  drawing- 

om  were  embroidered  by  him.    He 

Rented  the  idea  of  this  being  unmanly 

'Other  men  paint  on  canvas  with  a 
di,"  he  said;  "I  paint  on  canvas 
i  a  needle.    I  see  not  too  much  the 
rence." 

ith  his  long  black-cloth  dress,  but- 

l  np  to  the  throat,  and  his  neat 

ihoin    and   black   stockings,  his 

face,  and   his  worsted-work, 


he  always  seemed  to  me  like  a  pure  ai 
good  woman — above  the  worldly  var 
ties  and  wickednesses  of  coquetry  an 
dress— intent  on  nothing  but  rcligioi 
and  the  needle. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  French 
jfot-du-feu.  The  making  of  this  dish 
must  be  a  national  secret. 

Give  an  Irish  cook  a  finer  piece  of 
beef,  more  vegetables,  plenty  of  every 
thing,  and  a  cookery-book  open  at  the 
place,  and  she  will  turn  you  out  a  pot- 
ful  of  watery,  greasy  soup  and  a  huge 
"  hunk  "  of  stringy,  tough-boiled  beef. 

But  the  glories  of  the  pot-au-fcu^  as 
made  by  French  hands,  have  been  sung 
before  my  day.  Nothing  more  deli- 
ciously  ajipetizing  than  that  soup  can 
ever  be  tasted  by  mortal  lips ;  and  no 
more  succulent  slice  than  the  crisp, 
pinkish,  boiled  beef  can  be  garnishee! 
with  tomato-sauce.  I  dined  with  the 
Abbe's  mother  every  Sunday  for  sev- 
eral years;  she  dined  w*ith  mo  every 
Thursday  during  the  same  jKjriod. 
Every  Sunday  of  their  lives  they  had 
the  same  unvarying,  delicious,  though 
plain  dinner ;  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents had  so  dined  1)eforc  them ;  and 
who  can  doubt  that  their  children  will 
follow  the  custom  ? 

The  dinner  I  commend  to  housekeep- 
ers. It  began  with  the  soup — the  deli- 
cious soup  of  the  pot-aU'feu  ;  then  came 
the  very  boiled  beef  which  had  made 
that  soup,  but  which  cut  as  firm  and  as 
tender  under  the  mother^s  knife  as  a 
young  turkey.  Tomato-sauce  with  thisi, 
and  boiled  maccaroni  in  Italian  style. 

Then,  O  Xantes  I  one  of  your  round, 
white,  fat,  perfumed  pouleta  grca!  the 
roundest,  tenderest,  sweetest  morsels 
that  ever  trod  on  drumsticks.  Why  is 
it,  when  I  sec  Mademoiselle  Tostec,  with 
her  plump  shoulders,  and  white  arms,  I 
think  always  of  the  Nantaisc  poulets  I 
used  to  eat  at  those  Sunday  dinners  t 

Salad  with  the  poulet ;  dressed — ah, 
I  kiss  my  fingers! — there  are  no  ade- 
quate adjectives.  A  tiny  white  cream- 
cheese,  a  cup  of  excellent  cofiee,  a  thim- 
bleful of  curacoa  for  the  gentlemen,  if 
they  like  it, — and  a  delicious  French 
dinner  cfia  soi  en  fumille — is  over. 
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AN    IMAGINARY    CONVERSATION. 

(TEX  CHIEF  07  MEK  :  TBE  SOLDIEK  '.  THE  TBEACnEB.) 


Tilt  Chief  of  Mcru  No. 

The  Soldier  (smiling).  How  squarely  you 
eay  it,  Chief!     Why  not? 

Chief  They  claim  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  country  owes  it  to  him.  Nonsense !  We 
owe  the  country  whatever  we  can  do  for  it. 
The  United  States  owes  no  favors.  It  owes 
money,  and  pays  it  in  specie. 

Tlie  Prcachrr  (to  the  Chief,  who  silently 
proffers  a  cigar).  No,  I  thank  you,  Cliief.  I 
have  no  such  vices. 

Chief.  No  vices,  no  virtues. 

Preacher,  No  such  vices,  I  said.  None 
that — that  smell.  But  plenty  of  others,  Chief. 
Only  I  keep  them  as  Kit  Bums  does  his  rats, 
to  kill,  not  to  pamper. 

Soldier.  To  kill  on  exhibition,  then? 
That's  what  Hr.  Bums  does,  and  what  St. 
Simeon  Stylitcs  did.  Are  you  the  chief  of 
sinners,  Preacher? 

Preacher.  Come  across  some  day  and  hear 
mc.  You'll  sec  soon  enough  whether  it's 
mine  or  other  people's  sins  that  I  pitch 
into! 

Soldier.  But,  Chief,  on  what  principle  are 
you  going  to  choose  officeholders  ? 

Chief  ilrst:  He  who  wants  office  shan't 
have  it. 

Soldier.  The  first  shall  be  last. 

Preacher.  That  phrase  is  not  in  tlie  Bible. 
*'  If  any  desire  to  be  first,  he  shall  be  last," 
it  says. 

Soldier.  Let  that  be  known,  Chief,  and 
you'll  move  in  a  solitude.  But  as  the  candi- 
dates ran  away  from  you,  they'll  look  over 
their  shoulders,  so  that  you  can  see  who  it  is 
that's  trying  to  avoid  office. 

Preacher.  ^^£tfuffit  ad  salices.'*^ 

Soldier.  Why,  Preacher,  can  you  talk 
Chinook  ?  I  thought  it  was  only  we  fron- 
tiersmen and  the  Indians  who  knew  that. 

Preacher.  That  isn't  Chinook,  Soldier— 
imlcss  the  Chinook  jargon  was  taken  bodily 
out  of  Virgil.  I  remember  Father  do  Smct 
telling  me  that  there  are  words  of  Latin  deri- 
vation in  it  though.  The  passage  refers  to  a 
young  lady  who  ran  away  in  like  manner,  on 
purpose  to  be  caught  But,  Chief,  you  gave 
e  not  for  choosing,  but  for  rejecting, 
you  choose? 


Chief  By  business  qualifications. 

Preacher.  But  would  you  choose  soldieiB 
for  business  qualifications? 

Chief.  If  they  were  to  do  business. 

Soldier.  But  there's  a  soldier  in  the  War 
Department. 

Chief  lie  isn't  there  as  a  soldier.  He^ 
there  as  a  Cleikr-and  a  first-rate  deik 
he  is. 

Soldier.  It's  my  opinion  that  good  officers 
will  muke  good  miers.  He  who  can  obey 
can  command. 

Preacher.  But,  Soldier,  on  what  principle 
do  you  put  rulers  over  the  American  people  f 
The  American  theory  makes  the  people  the 
sovereigns  and  the  officeholders  the  Bemnta. 

Solditr.  Well,  Preacher,  out  of  thine  own 
mouth— or  at  least  out  of  thine  own  book,  I 
will  judge  thee.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters.  Fifteen  million  times  lees  cm  we 
serve  thirty  millions.  W^herefore  the  office* 
holder  can't  be  the  servant  of  the  people. 

Chirf  Officeholders  are  the  clerks  of  the 
United  States. 

Soldier.  The  President  ? 

Chief  Yes.  He  is  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
United  States. 

Preacher.  That  reminds  me  of  what  an  old 
Washington  politician  once  told  me.  He  said 
that  the  best  President  within  his  mcmorT— 
which  was  a  pretty  long  one — was  James  K* 
Polk.  W^hen  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he  saSd 
it  was  plain  enough  to  any  one  who  was  thete 
at  the  time — because  under  his  administra- 
tion the  business  of  the  country  was  better 
done  than  under  any  other. 

Soldier.  Good.  And  I'll  bet  that  an  equal 
number  of  able  quartermasters  under  yon. 
Chief,  would  keep  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment not  only  clearer  of  arrears  and  cleaner 
of  rascality,  than  any  equal  namber  of 
"  statesmen  "  that  can  be  found,  but  simply 
clean  of  arrears  and  rascality. 

Preacher.  There  is  a  profound  philosophy 
in  that.  An  army  officer  is  trained  to  honor 
and  to  business.  He  is  not  trained  to  pofi- 
tics  or  to  money-making.  That  is,  he 
the  two  worst  itches  of  America,  and  he 
educated  in  just  that  sentiment  wluch  Ami 
ican  educations  most  lack. 
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Soldier,  Why,  Preacher,  it  belongs  to  your 
profession  to  maintain  that  religion  is  better 
than  honor.  American  education  implies  re- 
ligions principle.  West  Point  doesn^  How 
do  you  make  out  your  case  ? 

Preacher,  Soldier,  you  know  plenty  of  war 
and  law  and  banking,  but  you  don^t  know 
exactly  what  you  are  saying  now.    Perhaps 
religion  may  be  better  than  honor  in  some 
sense.    So  are  brains  better  than  bowels. 
Bat  it  needs  a  big  lot  of  both  to  furnish  out 
a  first-class  man,  and  other  things  besides. 
Jkgain :  take  a  new  doctrine  in  mental  philos- 
ophy— ^new,  apparently,  to  you,  I  mean.     A 
man  may  be  sincerely  religious  and  at  the 
^nme  timo  a  bad  business  manager  and  prac- 
-fcically  a  regular  cheat.     I  know  a  fellow  who 
Im^os  an  inmienso  enjoyment  of  prayer,  and  will 
Jerk  your  eye-teeth  out  in  a  bargain,  and 
illy  can't  bo  honest  if  he  tries. 
ChUfp  IJmph  I    His  prayers  wouldn't  keep 
ixan  from  being  kicked  out  of  the  army,  when 
ia.^  swindled,  if  he  enjoyed  'em  ever  so  much. 
Pnaeher,  Well ;  now  the  Church  lets  that 
fipllfTT  stay  in  it,  and  tries  to  keep  him  as 
zx^^sir  stnught  as  possible.    Who  knows  but 
la.^  has  a  soul  to  be  saved  ? 

<%iV/.  All  very  well  for  the  Church,  I  dare 
0aay.  Won't  do  at  all  in  office,  I  reckon. 
O^xlainly  wouldn't  do  on  my  stuff.  Offices 
ttj^^  the  army  wem't  made  to  save  souls.  Is 
h.^  treasurer  of  the  church  ? 
J^rtacher,  Well,  no. 

sSoldier,  Good  deal  of  sense  in  those  church- 
ififaTaaging  fellows.  Preacher.  Showed  it  when 
^^^J  got  you. 

-f^reaeher,  0,  of  course !   But,  Chief,  do  you 
thixilthe  government  of  the  United  States  can 
bo  cadmudstered  on  business  principles  ? 
GWe/.  It  can't  be  on  any  other. 
^Stsldier,  It  has  usually  been  a  business  con- 


cern. 


managed  on  political  principles. 


-^^Veae^.  And  that  is  not  entirely  unlike 
*  powder  magazine  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ple of  arson.    But,  Chief,  how  are  you  going 
to  a.-void  the  political  pressure  ? 
CAte/.  Tell  'em  to  leave. 
^^>idier.  Were  you  not  telling  mc  the  oth- 
^  ^*y,  Preacher,  that  you  got  about  a  score 
■^^©gpng  letters  every  day  ? 
^ftaeher.  Yes. 
i  ^^oldier.  How  do  you  avoid  sending  the 

I        n«mcy  every  one  of  them  asks  for  ? 
W  ^^^ocher.  Tear  them  up  and  throw  them 

B       uto  the  waste-basket.    I  don't  answer  them 
M      ataD,    When  I  see  tihat  they  are  begging 
M     letters  I  don't  even  read  them. 
\       ^huf.  Exactly. 


Preacher.  But  if  party  services  don't  bring 
office,  then  what's  the  use  of  being  a  party 
man? 

Chief.  Don't  know. 

Soldier.  If  a  man  serves  the  party,  that 
don't  bind  the  country  to  pay  him.  If  I  help 
Jones,  that  don't  make  it  Robinson's  business 
to  pay  me. 

Preacher.  Well ;  it  took  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  hard  party  work  to  keep  the 
country  going  during  the  war.  It  is  true 
that  all  that  work  was,  as  it  happened,  both 
partisan  and  patriotic. 

Soldier,  Now  I  think  that  the  country's 
having  itself  governed  by  two  parties  is  like 
a  man's  securing  his  seat  on  horseback  by 
hitching  a  fifty-six  to  each  foot.  He'll  ride  a 
great  deal  better  without  either,  if  he  knows 
how  to  ride. 

Pieacher,  Very  right.  Parties,  if  they  are 
necessary,  are  a  necessary  evil,  I'm  afraid. 
I  shall  enjoy  it,  if  a  party  has  made  a  mis- 
take and  elected  a  President  who  shall  really 
govern  for  the  Union  and  **  let  the  partv 
slide." 

Chief.  A  President  who  should  do  the 
best  for  the  country  would  do  the  best  for 
his  party. 

Preacher.  Yes.  And  if  he  were  success- 
ful, he  would  do  something  that  hasn't  been 
done  since  Washington's  first  election.  He 
would  afford  a  hearing  In  politics  to  the  ave- 
rage honesty  and  morality  of  the  voting 
body.  That  average  honesty  and  morality 
had  escaped  from  party  and  acted  outside  of 
politics  when  it  carried  the  nation  through 
the  Rebellion.  A  reaction  from  that  im- 
mense effort  has  enabled  parties  to  secure 
again  the  control  of  affairs,  and  I  sometimes 
think  we  are  hurrying  in  consequence  towards 
a  struggle  with  all  the  seven  deadly  sins  in- 
stead of  slavery  alone — with  all  villainies  let 
loose,  instead  of  the  sum  of  all  villainies. 

Soldier.  Ho  "  would  afford  a  hearing,"  you 
say,  to  this  average  honesty  and  moraBty. 
But  is  the  average  earnest  and  resolved 
enough  to  use  the  opportunity  ?  Do  not  the 
good  people  entirely  neglect  politics,  to  ab- 
sorb themselves  in  their  other  employments  ? 
If  the  good  people  did  their  political  duty, 
could  the  present  public  shame  and  trouble 
have  arisen  at  all  ? 

Preacher,  No.  And  if  the  good  people 
are  really  going  to  let  the  bad  people  do  all 
the  governing,  our  nation  ought  to  come  to 
grief,  as  it  certainly  will.  Perhaps  the  cen- 
tral question  of  the  day  is  just  this :  Will  tk\i 
good  citizens  of  the  Umlcd  S^-aiVft*  Cio  vWw 
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goveming?  There's  a  curious  parallel  be- 
tween the  responsibilities  of  the  American 
"soTcreign"  and  any  conventional  "sove- 
reigix" — a  far  closer  one  than  people  think. 
If  the  king  neglects  his  governing,  his  king- 
dom surely  falls  into  disorder.  Such  neglect- 
ful kings  are  shamed  through  all  history. 


Now  each  of  our  voters  has  the 
sibility,  and  is  simply  wicked  if 
do  his  governing.  There  are 
enough  lef^  But  if  they  will 
work,  the  case  is  hopeless.  Foi 
just  as  ready  to  find  out  now  as  I 
Ghitf,  We'll  see. 


-•  •  ♦- 


THE  PLAIN  PATH  TO  SPECIE. 


To  borrow  a  statistical  formula,  we  have 
about  a  theory  and  a  half  In  finance />cr  capi- 
ta for  our  entire  population.  Each  eye  sees 
a  difierent  landscape  in  finance,  as  in  nature. 
But  all  these  are  reducible  in  principle  to 
four :  the  immediate  resumpUonists,  the  gra- 
dual resumptionists,  the  anti-resumptionists, 
and  those  who,  agredng  in  part  with  all  these 
schools  and  entirely  with  none,  may  be  called 
the  eclectics ;  for  in  finance,  as  well  as  in  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences,  the  clash  of  con- 
flicting theories  should  result  in  the  adoption 
of  some  one  which,  rejecting  the  extremes, 
should  embrace  the  essentials  of  all.  The 
immediate  resumptionists  say,  the  road  to  re- 
sumption is  to  resume.  Mr.  Greeley  pro- 
claims resumption  to  be  as  purely  an  effort 
of  the  will  as  repentance ;  but  as  repentance 
is  preached  to  a  wicked  and  gainsaying  world, 
and  "  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty''  are 
colled,  so,  while  the  TribwM  thunders  resume, 
nobody  resumes.  And  why?  Because  we  love 
money  too  well.  Four  parties  are  affected  by 
resumption ;  the  Government,  the  banks,  and 
private  debtors  and  creditors. 

The  Government  owes,  in  debts  not  due, 
over  two  thousand  millions,  and  in  debts 
(greenbacks)  payable  at  its  own  pleasure,  and 
as  nearly  due  as  they  wiU  ever  be^  $360,000,- 
000.  Resumption  implies  the  redeeming  of 
these  notes  at  par,  in  gold,  as  fast  as  pre- 
sented, for  which  purpose  there  are  in  the 
Treasury  about  $100,000,000.  Resumption 
implies  thai  the  banks  are  to  redeem  in  gold 
their  deposito  and  bills;  the  latter  amount  to 
$300,000,000,  the  former  to  an  indefinite 
sum.  For  this  they  have  on  hand  only  such 
gold  as  they  have  found  it  convenient  to  hold 
as  a  commodity  on  speculation.  Since  the 
legal-tender  act  passed,  no  bazik  bemg  under 
legal  obligation  to  redeem  its  deposits  or  bills 
in  specie,  that  article  has  been  no  more  es- 
Motial  to  its  busmeSB  than  diamonds.  To 
ii  to  pay  its  currency  and  deposits 


in  gold  would  close  every  bank 
try,  except  the  few  who  can 
breaking,  a  third  more  on  all 
than  they  owe. 

Finally,  there  are  the  debtor 
classes,  to  both  of  which  nearl; 
men  belong  in  some  degree.  A 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  ths 
is  not,  like  all  former  suspens; 
suspension  of  specie  payment,  l: 
pensation  from  specie  indebtedn 
and  '67  everybody  owed  spedt 
the  coin  was  not  to  be  had.  N< 
of  the  legal-tender  act,  nobody 
All  debtors  owe  *Mawful  mon< 
worth  twenty-five  per  cent  less 
All  creditors  are  entitled  by  la^ 
in  payment.  There  is  no  diffi 
curing  the  amount  of  Gold  whii 
tenders,  or  private  debts  paya 
are  worth.  There  is  no  scarcii 
redeem  greenbacks,  bank  notes 
cial  paper,  at  the  full  amount  tt 
in  gold,  namely,  about  seventy-f 
dollar.  The  Government  is  dou 
daily  sales  of  gold.  All  brokers 
purchases  of  greenbacks  at  75 
gold  at  133. 

There  is  no  private  insolveU' 
sion  of  payments.  All  are  payi 
they  legaUy  owe,  and  have  bee 
the  passage  of  the  legal-tend 
greater  promptness  than  at  any 
While  our  condition  has  been  \ 
nated  a  suspension  of  payment! 
is  untrue.  Our  condition  has 
common  with  the  suspensions  of 
except  that  the  balance  of  trade 
is  heavily  against  us.  An  ex 
$6,000,000  of  gold,  in  1887,  1 
every  bank  in  the  country.  A 
$100,000,000  of  gold,  in  1867, 
bank  solvent.  Our  railroads 
more    freight,   we    have    mine< 
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wrought  more  iron,  raised  more  food  and 
breadBtnfib,  erected  more  buildings,  and  groim 
more  rapidly  in  all  the  outward  and  Tisible 
forms  of  wealth  and  results  of  industry,  un- 
der this  so  called  "  suspension,^*  than  during 
any  preTious  period.    We  have  been  warned 
that  this  prosperity  is  delusive,  but  increasing 
crops,  bnildings,  railroads,  mines,  manufac- 
tures, and  material  wealth  are  tangible  reali- 
ities.    It  is  vain  to  cry  out  that  this  prosperi- 
ty of  industry  is  an  intoxicating  revel,  while 
tiie  soKuUled  *^  revellers"  have  put  up  25,000 
new  edifices  in  Chicago  alone,  and  grown 
rich  in  doing  so.     There  is  no  dangerous  ex- 
pansion of  private  credits.     Business  was 
never  more  nearly  done  in  cash.    But  our 
cash,  money  of  account,  and  all  forms  of  cui^ 
rency,  are  worth  only  75  cents  per  dollar. 
Crdd  itKlf  changes  in  value,  but  more  slowly. 
.Setween  the  landing  of  Cortez  in  Mexico  and 
'ft;he  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  dc* , 
^ined,  relative  to  land,  labor,  and  crops, 
^ainnat  three  fourths.    The  most  difficult  of  all 
-^STOblems  in  finance,  is  to  determine  who 
and  to  what  extent,  by  this  deprecia- 
■on,  10  evenly  do  wages,  commodities,  and 
Ak  other  prices  rise  and  fall  in  average  accord' 
the  corrency,  wliatcver  it  be. 
That  labor  was  never  so  well  paid,  in  all 
products  of  the  farm  and  factory,  is  shown 
»^  the  strikes  for  ten  hours'  wages  for  eight 
«niT8*  work,  whereas,  if  general  suffering  pre- 
they  would  be  offering  twelve  hours* 
for  ten  hours*  wages. 
Awnrnfacr  that  a  currcncy  redeemable  in 
would  be  preferable,  how  can  we  most 
and  wisely  return  to  it  ?    Shall  the 
begin  by  paying  out  its  gold  for 
gpeenbacks  at  par  when  it  can  buy  them 
a  cents  per  dollar  ?    Can  it  expect  to  re- 
them  all  when  it  has  only  a  third  of  the 
they  call  for  ?    Will  not  the  people  pre- 
Kit  them  for  redemption  when  they  know  it 
only  one  third  enough  gold  to  redeem 
;  that  it  is   only  those  who  come  first 
wli«  can  be  served  at  all,  and  that  the  dif- 
'^'^enoe  between  gold  and  greenbacks  is  one 
^    ictoal  value,  and  cannot  be  removed  by 
^y  effloz  of  confidence  ?    Can  it  go  into  mar- 
ad  borrow  on  its  notes  or  bonds,  at  25 
ooQt.  discount,  enough  gold  to  pay  those 
notes  and  bonds  at  par?    Is  it  not 
"^BaviDg  at  the  spigot    and  losing  at  the 
buQg  *>  to  try  ?    If  it  should,  as  some  pro- 
pose, issue  a  four  per  cent,  bond,  on  which 
Y^  borrow  gold  to  redeem  its  greenbacks,  so 
*^^  as  onr  six  per  cent,  bonds  sell  at  78  in 
S^d,  would  not  a  four  per  cent  sell  at  two 


thirds  of  78,  or  62 ;  and  would  not  the  re- 
demption of  $860,000,000  of  non-interest- 
bearing  debt  in  gold,  in  this  manner,  besides 
ruinously  contracting  the  currency,  cost  us 
82  in  bonds  issued  for  $1  of  greenbacks  re- 
deemed, or  1720,000,000  of  debt  in  place  of 
the  present  $360,000,000  of  greenbacks  ? 

Even  should  Government  succeed  at  an  ulti- 
mate loss  equal  to  their  entire  amount  in  re- 
deeming the  greenbacks,  would  not  their  with- 
drawal from  circulation,  by  rendering  it 
necessary  for  all  bank  notes,  bank  deposits 
and  private  debts  to  be  paid  in  gold,  instead 
of  the  currency  in  which  they  were  incurred, 
break  all  the  Banks  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  one-third  more  than  they  now  owe? 
Would  either  the  Banks  or  private  debtors  fol- 
low the  Government  example  ?  In  1837  the 
Banks  owed  gold ;  their  customers  owed  the 
some.  It  required  merely  a  general  restora- 
tion of  confidence  to  enable  all  to  pay  it, 
or  which  would  have  the  same  efiect,  to  do 
without  it.  But  now  nobody  owes  gold.  The 
difference  in  value  between  gold  and  green- 
backs is  as  defined  as  that  between  silver  and 
copper.  It  requires,  before  all  can  pay  it, 
something  more  than  a  restoration  of  confi- 
dence. It  requires  that  the  debtor  shall  be 
provided  with  one-third  more  means  with 
wliich  to  pay  his  debt,  or  that  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  debt  now  outstanding  in  cur- 
rency shall  be  made  one-fourth  less.  The 
only  suspension  of  specie  at  all  resembling 
ours  is  that  of  Russia,  who,  at  the  close  of 
the  wars  with  Napoleon,  had  out  a  large 
issue  of  "  paper  roubles,"  worth  then,  we  be- 
lieve, about  40  per  cent.  The  issue  still 
amounts  to  690,000,000  roubles,  or  about 
$460,000,000,  and  is  at  about  80  per  cent  dis- 
count Her  customs  are  collected  in  gold,  but 
she  has  apparently  abandoned  all  intent  to 
**  resume  "  on  her  treasury  notes,  which  are 
the  paper  currency  of  the  people.  Whether 
the  resumption  be  immediate  or  gradual  does 
not  change  this  fact,  that  according  to  the 
ordinary  resumption  plans  a  fourth  more  than 
is  due  must  bo  paid  on  all  debts.  Of  the 
two  an  immediate  crash  is  preferable  to  a 
slow  torture.  All  the  plans  of  gradual  re- 
sumption terminate  in  the  expectation  that 
one,  two,  or  three  years  from  now,  every  debtor 
will  pay  his  creditor  a  third  more  than  he 
now  owes  him.  To  force  it  inmiediately,  is 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  be  sudden 
death.  To  force  it  gradually,  is  prolonged  ap- 
prehension and  oppression. 

If  we  were  called  upon  by  some  supposed 
necessity  to  change  our  currviixc^  \ft-TXiQ(rtw»^ 
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creases.  These  difficolticfl  have  driven  some 
like  General  Butler  into  the  position  that  we 
ought  never  to  resume,  and  others  like  Henry 
C.  Carey  and  Treasurer  Spinner  believe  that 
resumption  at  any  early  day  is  impossible. 

The  first  step  toward  resumption  is  to  con- 
fess the  plain  fact  in  political  economy,  that 
our  currency  is  at  a  discount,  together  with 
the  manifest  fact  that  though  it  is  at  a  dis- 
count, it  is  all  that  we  owe.    Our  debts  are 
payable  in  a  currency  which,  for  three  years, 
Los  stood  comparatively  without  change  at 
about  28  per  cent,  discount,  represented  by 
SG  premium  on  gold.    Debts  now  payable  in 
currency  can  only  be  converted  into  debts 
payable  in  gold  without  change  of  values,  by 
oonvcrting  them  into  so  much  gold  as  the 
ourrency  is  worth.    Every  debtor  who  now 
o^cs  $1,000,  could,  with  $750  in  gold,  buy 
die   amount  of  currency  which  would  dis- 
oliArge  his  debt  in  morals  and  in  law.    There 
no  just  reason  why  he  should  ever  pay 
Every  debt  now  outstanding  should, 
^l-xeTcforOj  be  converted  into  a  gold  debt  for 
f^   xiominai  sum,  as  much  less  than  its  present 
-fim^^e  as  the  greenbacks  in  which  it  is  now  pay- 
3.1:>le  are  worth  less  than  the  gold  into  which 
f^      is  to  be  made  payable.     An  exception 
zzs^fiht  fairly  be  made  of  those  debts  which 
^w<5xe  incurred  before   the    passage  of   the 
lo^altendcr  act,  and  which  have,  therefore, 
te  been  lawfully  payable  in  gold.     But  if 
I  exception  were  not  made,  the  holders  of 
debts  would  suffer  no  new  loss.    They 
licL'vc  alreadv  suffered  their  entire  loss  in  the 
passage  of  the  legal-tender  act  and  the  de- 
prociation  of  the  legal  tenders.    It  is  past 
eannot  be  undone.    This  proposition  im- 
uo  legal  right    It  does  not  allow  a 
to  be  paid  with   less,   cither  of  gold 
of  currency,  than  would  pay  it  now.    It 
iroys  the  creditor's  hope  of  getting  more 
is  now  due  him.     But  this  prevents 
***stead  of  committing  injustice.    Less  than  a 
thousandth  part,  doubtless,  of  the  debts  now 
^^'^tstanding  were  ever  payable  in  gold.    The 
**vv    must  \yQ  framed  for  the  mass,  and  let  a 
proviso  cover  the  exception. 

VlTould  such   a  law  be  unconstitutional? 

*ioo8  it  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract  ? 

"^e  thmk  not.    The  contract  is  to  pay  81,000 

^^  greenbacks.     After  the  chauge,  no  fewer 

ffcenbacks  will  pay  it  than  before.    There  is 

I  ^  contract  to  pay  $1,000,  or  any  other  sum, 

\  in  gold.    What  has  no  existence  cannot  be 

«  ^paired.    The  Bill  only  restores  to  gold  its 

m         ^uirtcter  of  legal  tender  for  its  value.    But 

M        b  there  gold  enough  in  the  country  to  enable 


debtors  to  pay  their  new  obligations  in  gold  ? 
Why  not!  There  is  gold  enough  to  main- 
tain a  rate  of  redemption  of  75  cents  in  gold 
per  dollar  of  debts.  We  now  redeem  all 
existing  indebtment  at  25  per  cent,  below  par 
in  gold.  Would  not  the  same  ratio  of  gold 
to  debts  suffice  to  redeem  an  amount  25  per 
cent,  less  at  par  ?  The  nominal  sums  in  which 
our  debts  are  expressed  have  75  per  cent  of 
value,  25  per  cent,  of  inflation,  air,  nothing. 
To  reduce  debts  to  gold,  preserving  their 
actual  values,  is  a  mere  arithmetical  exercise. 
To  change  their  values,  is  to  give  the  debtor's 
property  to  his  creditor,  to  inaugurate  fore- 
closures, sheriffs'  sales,  and  general  confisca- 
tion. A  man  owing  $7,600  mortgage  on  a 
farm  worth  $10,000,  would  have  his  title  to 
the  property  conveyed  to  the  mortgagee. 
The  mortgage  would  absorb  the  farm.  The 
banks  having  the  same  option  to  convert 
their  accounts  of  loans  and  deposits  into 
gold  accounts  at  the  reduced  figures,  will 
withdraw  their  circulating  notes  and  issue 
new  ones  payable  in  gold,  at  the  rate  of 
about  $75  of  the  new  for  $100  of  the  old. 
As  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  new 
bank  notes  in  coin  at  par,  or  in  a  new  issue 
of  Government  legal  tenders  which  are  to  be 
at  par  with  coin,  the  banks  may  bo  required 
to  deposit  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency Government  bonds  in  a  quantity,  the 
market  value  of  which,  in  gold,  shall  exceed 
by  10  or  20  per  cent,  the  face  of  the  new 
bank  notes  issued.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  banks  issue  in  notes  90  per  cent,  of 
the  nominal  amount  of  bonds  deposited, 
though  the  latter  are  worth  only  75  per  cent, 
in  gold.  They  therefore  issue  at  least  12  per 
cent,  more  notes  than  their  securities  would 
redeem  in  specie.  By  this  plan,  in  order  to 
issue  $90,000  in  notes,  they  deposit  bonds 
worth  either  $100,000  or  $110,000  in  ffold. 
This  will  afford  a  better  and  cheaper  security 
for  the  redemption  of  their  notes  in  specie, 
than  can  be  secured  by  any  attainable  specie 
reserve.  In  the  event  of  a  fall  in  the  securi- 
ties, let  the  banks  be  required  to  increase 
their  securities,  as  it  is  the  gold  value  of  the 
securities  that  determines  their  adequacy. 
Thus  any  circumstances  tending  to  throw  the 
bonds  on  the  market,  and  depress  their 
price,  obliges  the  banks  to  buy  them  up,  and 
so  maintain  their  price.  The  banks  now 
existing  have  put  up  as  the  basis  of  their 
$300,000,000  of  currency  now  issued,  $838,- 
000,000  of  bonds.  With  bonds  at  75  in 
gold,  they  would  have  to  increase  this  sum  to 
from  $440,000,000  to  $480,000,000,  accord- 


fromdcT 


butbl' 


g;'!^^  J  of  account, 

,i!  *  '*^  poW  »       |„ufc,  which  wonid 

'"Jii*"  **!..*«'"''  ttDdingUirrel. 
.W'^^  1*^  ID  i*r,  "d  10  enable  m 
^tM'^.^Titeiot  intemt. 

^W«"*t  fl»««°'""'  ''''='' '"  "'"'  '"" 
"n^BS**;  (WmI*^'"'  »t  tlie  rate  of  75 
IS  f**^  (K'f  ^^  '"  So'J.  "Ill  flow  10 
jrfT  «*L  (rtwury  Mies  of  golil,  could  M 
^■^  (h(ir  unouiit  ducoimtcd  26  per 
(•^W  jj^  them  «  par.     How  can  tliia 
"^r  be  iccorapUslied  T    Tliev  are  at  a 
*^2  of  85   pec  cent,  becaiue,   lliougli, 
•*VI  ^  priwile  debts,  pnyablc  in   coin 
"TTikj  are  pajablo  only  at  tlio  plfaauro 
J  it  Go^rnmcnt.    The  Troisurj-  gold  ccr- 
^^MC,  'liicli  arc  pramitos  tu  paj  gold  On 
^.MJ.  nre  at  par  wilh  gold.    But  it  is 
^ffiwn  Ihac  tho  cice«a  of  coin  rcvcnae  over 
fOJB  interest  to  reilocm  the  grccnbaclca  would 
pot  pay  than  uudur  twclro  yean  if  applied  to 
dHt  iiuqwie.     Bnt  u  tt  \n  not  to  nppli<>d,  and 
DO  Other  prorlstcm  for  redccniing  the  pern- 
liacks  exists  than  for  rcdoeming  the  bondi', 
viz..  the  j^cneml  fund  of  our  taies,  (he  green- 
barks  take  tlicir  value  fh)tD  the  boodii.     Our 
greenbacks  are   practically  at  the  same  dii- 
count  aa  the  Imitlfi,  because  tlicy  haTo  no 
earlier  proiipect  of  payment.    Tbi^  being  so, 
let  the  OovcmmenC  i:!mc  new  greenbacks, 
redccnuible   eipnwiy  ia   gold  on  d.-mand. 
Tlteje  being  it  jKir  nitli  gold  woiild  exchange 
for  the  SS60,Ono,OOi>  of  greenbacks  now  out- 
itanding  at  llic  rate  of   gts  of   the  new 
for  glOO  of  the  old,  or  (with  gold  at  a  pru- 
miuni  of  83)  JlOO  of  the  new  for  ?13S  of 
the  old.    The  entire  f^3GO,00(>,000  would  ex- 
L.thmge  for  gS70,000,000  of  the  demand  notcK, 
Mhu  Tcdnciug  the  GoTcrnmcnt  debt  by  gw,- 


[Uar. 

oA^' !^j.-adtc  currency  a  fourth  wilh- 
"      w   •*  'fL/wr '"  purchasing  power,  and  with- 
'^   "'S^^  '^  ""  ''•^'■'f-     To  stimulate 
V,  ite    ^^^Bge,  the    Treasury  might   pay   a 
'Je  Jl^li  rommtnion  of  half  of  I  per  cent. 
gftti^  fi°''l  '*1''°  "f  ^^  o'*!  notes.    The 
^te  ol  tlie  new  legal  tendcra  would  avoid 
inr  stringency  in  tlic  monoj  market,  as  their 
surcfaasing  one)  paying;  power  in  the  aggrc- 
galc  would  at  oil  times  equal  that  of  tlic  vol- 
ume of  greenbacks  they  luppUnted. 

One  year  would  suffice,  ta  well  u  ten,  for 
a  return  to  a  specie  currency,  ou  the  baaia 
aboTC  deeerilici!.  During  this  year  of  traa- 
rition,  all  business  would  be  estimalcd  Terj 
largely  in  botli  currencica.  KoboJj  is  bar! 
anywhere,  except  poa^bty  the  old  crediton 
of  1B60.  Their  cases  might  be  made  an  ex- 
ception, by  authorizing  their  cOQtracta  to  be 
couTcrtcd  inlo  gold  contracts,  retaining  tbclr 
original  sums.  The  genenil  outlines  of  this 
mode  of  reaumjjtinn  of  specie  corrency  have 
rci'Cived  the  emlorimient,  in  whole  Or  in 
great  incsBure,  of  some  of  tbe  most  influen- 
tial exponents  of  public  and  finannal  otrinion 
in  tlie  eouuliy. 

'When  the  k^l-tendcr  notes  of  the  Got- 
emment,  payable  at  pleasure  and  worth  three 
fourths  of  their  face,  shall  be  wilbdtswu,  and 
in  their  place  three  fourths  Ihdr  amount  pay- 
able on  dimuiid  and  worth  par  in  gold  Aall 
be  in  cireulutiun ;  when  the  banks  than,  io 
like  manner,  have  cieliangud  their  depreciated 
carrcney  for  three  fourths  its  amount  worth 
par,  and  shall  have  adjured  their  deponta, 
makingthempsyablif  in  gold  fur  three  fourths 
their  amount  in  greenbacks ;  and  when  afl 
ciistlnic  private  indcbtcdnesa  sliall  be  con- 
vened into  fpecie  incicbtmcnt  for  its  actatl 
value,  it  win  lie  as  cnsr  fnr  every  body  to 
pay  specie  in  full  for  uU  lliey  owe,  as  it  oow 
is  for  then)  to  use  a  eurreiiey  wurlli  only 
three  fourths  a.^  much  as  specie.    The  funded  ^^ 

debt,  being  already  payable  in  giild  at  ■  »p«d 

fle<l  lime,  can  in  no  way  be  ulTvctcd  by  'I'I'-i 
plan,  exi-ept  lliat  specie,  having  been  retitoitda 
to  its  position  and  ability  as  our  measure  o^Kl 
value  and  stanilard  of  p.iyiDent,  nonld  et»»-= 
to  flow  out  of  iho  oouniry,  would  bogiu  t»_3 
aceuinohite  in  our  banks,  and  would  soon  Sr  ^ 

in  old  accnstonicd  cbanucU  of  trade,     W =■ 

enn  never  »top  the  Bow  of  gold  from  tl«  - 
cutintry  until  we  provide  it  with  sometblfaB^ 
to  do  here.  Thi«  doue,  it  will  alay,  and  ll  — : 
pen|dc,  if  tbey  can  be  be  permitted  to  do  ^^» 
witliont  extortion,  will  spontaneously  re!uiH;w: 
in  use  and  eonfurm  to  its  slandard. 
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LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE  ABROAD. 
llonthly  Notes  prepared  for  Patnam'f  ^Taguine. 


LITERATURE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  autobiographi- 
cal works  which  has  recently  appeared  in 
Europe  is  the  Erlehniue  of  Friedrich  Wil- 
hclm  Gubitz,  who  has  been  for  Ji/ii/4wo  yean 
(since  1817)  the  chief  editor  of  the  Oesell- 
wehafUr  of  Berlin.  Bom  in  1786,  the  son 
of  a  type-setter,  he  was  employed  as  a  boy 
lu  the  same  bibor,  but  his  early  talent  for 
drawing  and  engraving  on  wood  soon  gave 
him  better  opportunities  of  education.  When 
he  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  sent  some  vign- 
ettes to  the  Art  Exhibition  in  Berlin,  and 
received^  as  a  prize,  a  dish  of  pears!  In 
1801  he  catered  the  University  of  Jena,  and 
from  this  date  his  reminiscences  have  an  un- 
osual  value.  He  saw  the  first  performance 
of  Sehiller*s  '*  Bride  of  Messina,**  at  the  sum- 
mer Theatre  in  Lauchst&dt,  and  was  the  chief 
•letor  in  a  scene  which  followed — a  scene  so 
cnrioos,  and  in  which  one  sees  so  much  of 
Schiller,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it : 

''When  the  ball  was  over,  wo  [the  stadcntfl] 

■nrched  in  a  body  bcforo  the  windows  of  Schiller, 

•■d  cheered  him,  and  greeted  him  with  music  and 

toBg.    Ai  many  as  could  crowded  into  his  room, 

where  the  great  poet,  in  spite  of  onr  noise,  received 

u  in  the  most  amiable,  student-like  way.    One  of 

w  ihereoiKm  boldly  invited  him  to  a  snppcr  which 

the  rich  &ther  of  a  fisllow-stadent  was  to  give  us  in 

Ui  garden,    flchlller  declined  the  invitation,  yet 

naaed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  so  that,  after  wo 

feid  left,  I  suggested  that  a  formal  deputation 

AottU  be  sent,  not  doubting  that  we  could  prevail 

■poB  him  to  join  us.    At  once  the  deputation  was 

■Baed,  and  the  spokesman  elected.    We  found  tho 

poet  in  the  act  of  getting  into  bed ;  and  what  was 

aid  to  him,  with  beating  heart  and  cmbornuttod 

teBfoe,  another  must  report,  for  I  cannot  recall  it. 

Zbe  address,  however,  had  much  less  effect  than 

Aa  iBad  whim  of  the  other  fellows,  each  of  whom 

*>fiad  an  article  of  Schillcr^s  clothing,  one  piece 

^ch^  thrown  over  my  arms,  extended  In  rhetorical 

•'^••jaly    to  that  we  all  stood  around  our  invited 

CB«at  ttke  eo  many  valete-dc-chambre,  ready  to 

*^P  him  dress.    Schiller's  laughter  encouraged  us, 

"^  almost  involuntarily  he  let  us  put  his  clothes 

^^  ttcain.    Rather  pulled  and  carried  by  us  than 

^*lhfaig,  we  brought  him  into  the  garden-hall, 

^|^*>«  a  deafming  shout  of  jubilation  greeted  us. 

^^Uer  remained  with  us  an  hour,  a  boy  among 

*^V*>   He  also  said  to  us  that  we  should  preserve 

^^  if  poasible,  oommunicate  to  others  our  enthu- 

^*^  as  naoeasary  for  dramatic  works,  and  for  tho 

^*Wtesfwnent  of  mental  endeavor  in  any  form, 

^^Bs  the  mass  of  the  people  were  too  easily  moved 

jT^liday  emotions,  imd  thus  relapsed  at  once  into 

Hidr  eostomazy  soiU-sIeep.    There  was  no  end  to 


our  shonts  and  hunas,  and  the  poet  must  content 
himself  to  hoar  us  sing  his  *'  Hymn  to  Joy  "  before 
he  left— truly  not  with  the  completest  hannony.** 

The  first  interview  of  Gubitz  with  Goethe, 
soon  afterwards,  was  almost  equally  amusing. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  he  has  en- 
joyed personal  intercourse  with  every  promi- 
nent German  author  or  artist.  His  accounts 
of  Jean  Paul,  Werner,  Hoffmann,  and  Grabbe 
are  very  vivid  and  picturesque.  In  the  year 
1821  he  first  introduced  Heine  to  tho  reading 
world.  The  publication  of  his  memoirs  is 
not  yet  completed,  but  the  first  and  second 
volumes  show  that  they  will  be  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  German 
Literature.  Gubitz  was  for  many  years  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Art,  and  is 
the  author  of  several  successful  plays. 


A  German  tronsbition  of  Mr.  Bowles* 
'^  Across  the  Ck>ntinent,'*  somewhat  abbrevi- 
ated, has  been  made  by  Robert  Schwcichcl 
(tho  novelist),  and  published  in  Leipzig. 


Tub  Amlandy  published  at  Augsbni^,  is 
publishing  a  series  of  labored  arUclcs,  enti- 
tled *'  A  ReWew  of  tho  Political  Situation  of 
the  Great  Powers."  In  tho  chapter  devoted 
to  tho  United  States,  the  author  says :  "  Tho 
Republicans  would  surely  have  been  defeated, 
had  they  not  promptly  cut  loose  from  their 
most  radical  leaders,  the  men  of  brute  force 
— Thaddeus  Stevens,  Butler,  and  PentUe- 
ton/^^  Of  Andrew  Johnson  he  says:  **It 
was  fortunate,  and  of  blessed  omen  for  the 
development  of  tho  United  States,  that  he 
endeavored  to  raise  the  Presidential  office 
from  its  former  insignificance  to  a  dignified 
importance!"  Nevertheless,  although  the 
writer*s  sympathies  appear  to  be  entirely  with 
tho  Democratic  party,  he  says,  at  the  close : 
*'  Never  have  the  Americans  appeared  to  us 
so  worthy  of  honor,  as  in  their  last  election, 
when  victory  came  to  those  who  declared  for 
tho  honest  fulfilment  of  the  nation's  pledges.*' 


Thk  celebrated  scholar,  Friedrich  Gottlieb 
Welcker,  died  at  Bonn  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember. He  was  bom  in  November,  1784, 
educated  in  Giessen,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Italy,  where  his  pcraonal  Vn.VfcToavji'Wfe  VvCsi 
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mo,"  "  Aida  to  Faith,"  "  PriiMjiplea 
and  other  kindred  worl^  but  there 
ncements  of  *^  Pamphlets  for  the 
ly  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  **  Chap* 
irch  History,"  by  the  Archbishop 
jury,  "Earnest  Words  to  Earnest 
Dr.  Vaughan,  "The  Presence  of 
f  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold,  and  the 
L  of  Dr.  Ealisch^s  woric  on  the  Old 


!?R7  BuLWER  IS  to  Undertake  the 
Correspondence  of  Lord  Palmcrs- 


S,  STATISTICS,  EXPLORATION,  ETC. 

strian  Expedition  to  Eastern  Asia 
iimishcd  with  a  very  complete  list 
i,  concerning  which  information  is 

men  of  science,  farmers,  garden- 
merchants.  Mr.  Darwin,  among 
ids  a  list  of  queries  relating  to  the 
IS  gestures,  or  pantomime,  used  by 
loes.    He  asks  the  members  of  the 

to  notice  whether  surprise  is  ez- 
j  an  involuntary  opening  of  the 
lonth  ?  Whether  blushing  accom- 
sense  of  shame ;  whether  vexation 
Intment  draws  down  the  comers  of 
;  whether  shrugging  of  the  shoul- 
tea  resignation  to  a  disagreeable 
and  whether  nodding  and  shaking 
id  represent  affirmation  and  nega- 
aple  as  these  questions  seem,  we 
irare  that  they  have  been  before 
le  course  of  ethnological  research. 


[ENTS  have  recently  been  made 
er-pigeons,  in  England,  between 
nd  Starcross,  Devonshire.  The 
the  birds  flew  the  distance  of  180 
ree  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  slow- 
few  minutes  more  than  four  hours 


■esting  observation  in  regard  to  the 
he  earthquake-wave  has  been  made 
Tagner,  at  the  observatory  of  Pul- 
r  SL  Petersburg.  On  the  20th  of 
last  he  noticed  a  sudden  oscilla- 
e  spirit-levels  of  the  instruments, 
was  afterwards  ascertained,  took 
le  hour  and  three  minutes  after  an 
i  shock  had  been  felt  in  Malta, 
tly,  an  earthquake  at  Tashkend,  in 
aa,  was  almost  simultaneously  indi- 
olkowa. 


The  Industrial  Fair  of  the  "Women's 
Union  "  of  Qeimany  is  now  open  in  Berlin. 
Contributions  had  been  forwarded  from  all 
parts  of  Qermany,  from  Switzerland  and 
France.  In  addition  to  all  varieties  of  pure- 
ly feminine  labor,  such  as  embroidery,  sewing 
and  knitting  work,  millinery  and  artificial 
flowers,  art  is  represented  by  paintings  in 
oil  and  water-colors,  on  wood  and  glass,  and 
modelling  in  plaster  and  other  substances. 
There  are  also  boots,  shoes,  umbrellas,  epau- 
lettes, artificial  teeth,  steel-pens,  and  anatomi- 
cal preparations  made  by  women.  This  first 
exhibition  of  woman's  industry  in  Germany 
is  an  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  the  sex 
to  succeed  in  many  branches  of  labor  which 
are  not  yet  opened  to  it ;  and  tlie  main  object 
of  the  Union  is  to  enlarge  the  field  of  indus- 
try, and  thereby  improve  the  condition  of 
woman.  The  Crown-Princess  of  Prussia  is 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  movement. 


On  the  22d  of  September  last,  the  Alpine 
peak  called  the  Grosshom,  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  hitherto  conadered  inaccessible, 
was  ascended  by  two  German  students,  assist- 
ed by  two  of  the  most  experienced  Swiss 
guides.  The  trip,  which  was  exceedingly 
fatiguing  and  dangerous,  occupied  22  hours. 


In  Berlin,  anew  material,  called  Vulcan- 
ized Cement,  which  is  said  to  be  perfectly 
impervious  to  water,  is  used  for  roofing.  It 
is  fire-proof,  and  cheaper  than  either  slate  or 
tiles.  But  the  great  advantage  is  that  roofs 
may  be  made  nearly  flat,  covered  with  two  op 
three  feet  of  soil,  and  converted  into  gardens. 
Where  a  house  is  somewhat  lower  than  its 
neighbor,  so  that  the  roof  is  partially  shaded, 
green  turf  and  rustic  arbors  shaded  by  climb- 
ing vines  or  even  small  trees,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced. 


Another  interesting  discovery  has  recent- 
ly been  made  in  Rome.  Some  changes  hay- 
ing been  made  in  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo 
Caffarelli  (the  residence  of  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister, on  the  Tarpeian  Rock),  the  laborers 
came  upon  foundation-walls,  which,  having 
been  further  uncovered,  and  found  to  connect 
with  other  similar  remains  in  the  cellars  of 
the  palace,  were  identified  as  the  substruc* 
tions  of  a  temple.  The  archaeologists  are  of 
opinion  that  they  belong  to  the  smaller  tem- 
ple of  Juno  Moneta,  which  stood  in  the  an- 
cient Capitol  This  would  therefore  fix  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  CQk^vU:k^\Ti^^&  ^-a 
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tho  other  extremity  of  the  hill— the  spot  now 
occupied  tj  the  church  of  Ara  Goeli. 


H.  Jules  di  BRxmrAur,  in  Fftris,  has  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  prodndug  perfect  imita- 
tions of  ostrich-feathers  in  glass,  but  also  in 
converting  glass  into  a  sHky  floes  or  wool, 
which  may  be  spun  into  threads  of  the  finest 
texture,  nearly  as  strong  as  sillc,  and  ca*)able 
of  being  used  on  a  sewing-machine  lilce  any 
thread  of  regetable  or  animal  fibre. 


Prop.  Bischop,  in  Bonn,  has  been  making 
experiments  by  meltmg  bloclLS  of  basalt,  to 
ascertain  the  probable  period  required  by  the 
Earth  to  cool  to  its  present  temperature. 
His  approximate  estimate  is  860  millions  of 
years !  The  period  of  the  formation  of  coal- 
beds,  however,  he  places  at  only  1,800,000 
years. 

Questions  addressed  by  some  statistician 
to  the  lessees  of  the  gaming-tables  in  the 
German  baths,  have  evolced  the  following 
fiuTts :  The  number  of  summer  guests  at  Spa, 
Wiesbaden,  Ems,  Baden-Baden,  and  Ham- 
burg averages  100,000.  They  spend  $300,000 
dally;  they  lose  every  summer  at  the  gam- 
ing-tables $5,000,000 1 

In  Paris,  it  was  proposed  to  issue  a  medal, 
on  tho  discovery  of  the  hundredth  asteroid ; 
but,  before  it  was  half  finished,  two  or  three 
additional  ones  were  discovered.  The  Eng- 
lish Nautical  Almanac  now  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  five.  The  stock  of  classical  femi- 
nine names  having  run  out,  they  are  now 
dedgnated  simply  by  numbers. 

The  excavations  made  at  the  Marmorata 
(landing-place  for  marble),  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventiue  hill,  in  Rome,  continue  to  reveal 
great  quantities  of  material.  Among  the 
more  recent  discoveries  is  a  colossal  shaft  of 
Egyptian  granite,  four  feet  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  forty-eight  feet  high. 


Prestdent  Sarviento,  of  the  Argentine 
Bepublic,  has  hitherto  been  the  only  author 
whose  works  have  come  to  ns  from  the  banks 
of  the  La  Plata ;  but  he  is  now  to  have  a 
companion,  in  the  person  of  Madame  Eduarda 
de  Garcia,  a  niece  of  the  Dictator  Rosa.  This 
lady,  who  is  at  present  residing  in  Paris, 
where  her  husband  is  Secretary  of  the  Argen- 
tine Legation,  has  written  a  romance  of  life 
and  love  on  the  Pakipas,  which  will  shortly 
be  published.    It  has  oeen  much  praised  in 


advance  by  critics  who  have  seen  th 
script,  and,  indeed,  some  descriptive 
which  have  appeared,  are  remarkal 
and  picturesque. 

The  tendency  to  couple  great  iz 
discuss  them  in  parallels,  after  the  mi 
Plutarch,  seems  to  be  on  the  incretM 
many.  Lnmediately  following  Gi 
**  Handel  and  Shakespeare,*'  we  haT< 
ing  and  Swift,"  by  Prof.  Caro,  of  Jei 

Schiller  received  from  the  Royil 
in  Berlin,  for  the  five  years  from 
1804,  for  his  dramas,  the  sum  total 
thalers  (a  little  more  than  $1,000). 
this  period  were  produced  Marie  St 
Maid  of  Orleans,  the  Bride  of  Me« 
liam  Tell  and  Wallenstein.  Dumaa, 
Sardon,  now  receives  $20,000  in  oi 
fVom  the  representation  of  one  come< 

To  the  number  of  semi-biographio 
on  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  must 
added :  "  My  recollections  of  Felix  1 
sohn,  and  his  Letters  to  me,'*  by 
Devricnt  The  author  was  Mendi 
companion,  as  a  boy,  and  his  work 
very  lively  and  pleasant  picture  of  t 
poser's  early  life. 

Among  the  books  of  the  better  c 
children,  recently  published  in  Gem 
one  entitled  "  Abraham  lincoln,"  1 
ian  journals  announce  that  the  Bcnl] 
gliardi,  in  Florence,  has  received  a  * 
sion  for  a  monument  to  Lincoln,  whi 
cost  $50,000.  What  State  in  the  Unl 
rejoice  in  the  work  of  Gagliardi  f 


The  German  archfeologists  seem 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  th 
vessels  discovered  at  Hildcaheim  be 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Tht 
tions  found  upon  the  vases  leave  no  d 
to  their  character.  The  value  of  the 
according  to  their  weight,  is  aboni 
thalers,  but  their  artistic  value  is  reck 
not  less  than  100,000  thalers. 

The  largest  kitchen  in  the  world  b 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Umgna] 
in  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  1 
ing  the  world  with  Liebig's  extract  o 
It  covers  20,000  square  feet;  eadi 
boilers  will  contain  12,000  pounds  o 
and  80  bead  of  cattle  must  be  riaii| 
every  hour  to  supply  them. 


\ 


f 
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Wc  may  soon  expect  fhrther  archeological 
discoveries  from  A^  Minor.  Mr.  Dennis  is 
at  Sardis,  making  excayations  in  the  interest 
of  the  British  Museum ;  Mr.  Pullan  is  simi- 
larly employed  at  Priene  for  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  and  Mr.  Wood  has  received  a  farther 
grant  from  the  Museum,  to  carry  on  his  ex- 
plorations at  Ephesus. 


The  sale  of  the  large  autographic  collec- 
tion of  Prof  de  la  Faille,  at  Amsterdam, 
shows  a  curious  inequality  in  the  market- 
value  of  the  autographs  of  distinguished  per- 
sona:   William  the  Silent  brought  8«.  6dL ; 
2Capoleon,  13«.  6J. ;   Robespierre,  IBs,  6<i; 
IVnshington,  £1  Is. ;   Mary  Stuart,  £2  10«. ; 
Xlenry  TV,  of  France,  and  Mesmer,  each  168. 
;   Franklin,  £1  Us.;  Walter  Scott,  6». 
;    Goethe,  25«. ;  Schiller,  22«. ;  Paul  de 
Zs.  6d ;  Dickens,  10 J.,  and  Roohefou- 
xald4d! 


ART. 

Europa  says  of  Bierstadt^s  ki^ge  pic- 
'«  of  "  The  Sierra  Nevada "  (now  on  ex- 
lal-bition  in  Berlin):  "It  is  a  landscape  of 
S'T^Kat  dimensions  and  considerable  effect. 
Kl&borated  with  much  feeling,  it  gives  a  vivid 
iresdon  of  sublime  mountain-character, 
foreground  is  too  specially  green  in 
ir,  but  the  cold,  misty  tone  of  the  other- 
excellent  middle  and  background  may 
have  been  so  in  Nature." 


second  cartoon  of  Kaulbach^s  "  Dance 
X}eath  "  is  completed.  To  judge  from  the 
criptions  it  must  be  a  very  curious  and 
^^^^inal  production.  The  chief  figures  are 
Empress  Marie  Louise  and  her  son,  the 
King  of  Rome,  receiving  the  congratu- 
ons  of  a  crowd  of  kings  and  princes,  who 
presented  by  Death,  as  master  of  ceremo- 
Talleyrand  stands  as  Mephistophcles 
^^^Hind  the  Empress,  and  takes  a  pinch  of 
••^-^fl;  to  conceal  his  grin  at  the  sycophantic 
•^^•tude  of  the  sovereigns,  who  are  swinging 
*^^ar  crowns  in  their  hands,  in  the  manner 
^f   f>ea8ant8  swinging  their  caps. 


SxjicB  the  death  of  the  painter  Cornelius,  a 
**^**>^bcr  of  portfolios  have  been  discovered, 
^^**Mabing  drawings  and  sketches  for  pictures, 
^^  the  cxi9tonce  of  which  no  one  was  aware. 


They  number  274,  and  some  of  thorn  are  said- 
to  possess  great  artistic  value. 


Babon  V05  Brandis,  who  spent  six  years 
in  taking  photographic  views  of  the  scenery 
of  Siberia,  Mongolia,  and  the  Ural,  now  an- 
nounces the  publication  of  250  views,  in  five 
volumes.  The  price  Is  450  thalers  ($320, 
gold). 

It  is  proposed  to  have  in  Munich,  this  year, 
an  international  Exhibition  of  Art,  which 
shall  include  engraving,  lithograpliy,  pho- 
tography, and  decorative  art,  as  well  as  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

A  NEW  painted-glass  window  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  is  consecrated  to  Chancer.  The 
illustrations  represent  scenes  from  the  Can- 
terbury pilgrims. 

A  PICTURE  by  Boughton,  "  Penance,*'  rep- 
resenting a  nun  kneeling  on  the  outside  of  a 
convent  door,  in  a  snowy  night,  is  considered 
the  best  flgure-paintmg  in  the  winter  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  London. 


On  the  80th  of  November  last,  the  statue 
of  Charles  XII.  was  unveiled,  with  imposing 
ceremonies,  in  Stockholm,  in  which  the  reign- 
ing family  and  an  immense  crowd  of  people 
took  part.  The  statue  was  designed  by  the 
Swedish  sculptor  Molin. 


EiNQ  LuDWiG  II.  of  Bavaria  is  about  to 
build  a  new  palace  at  Ilohenschwangan,  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps.  The  plan,  in  originality 
and  a  certain  fanciful  character,  will  distin- 
guish it  from  all  other  royal  residences  in 
Europe.  There  is  to  be  a  court-yard  sur- 
rounded with  28  columns,  each  a  master- 
piece of  sculpture,  and  a  splendid  banquet- 
ing-hall,  with  frescoes  illustrating  the  legend 
of  the  Holy  Grail.  The  estimated  cost  Is 
$1,000,000. 

The  Zeiischrift  fur  BUdends  Kunst^  pub- 
lished in  Leipzig,  says  of  the  American  chro- 
motints  of  Prang  k  Co. :  "  Their  technical 
excellence  is  in  every  respect  remarkable. 
Especially  the  Autumn  Landscape  and  the 
Barefooted  Boy  give  us  almost  all  that  is  pos- 
sible in  fineness  of  handling  and  transparency 
of  color." 
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LITERATURE  —  AT  HOME. 


77ie  Ring  and  tfu  Bookf  Vol  I.,  by  Rob- 
ERT  BnowNiNO,  (Fields,  Osgood  k  Co.,)  con- 
fronts a  roviewer  with  the  impoBsibllity  of 
giving,  in  his  scanty  pages  any  fair  statement 
of  its  scope,  purpose,  merits  and  defects.  For 
these  are  aU  of  a  marked  and  almost  unprece- 
dented order.  The  defects  are  so  obvious  as 
at  first  to  strike  the  reader,  and  almost  to 
repel  him  from  the  search  afler  the  counter- 
poise. He  is  like  the  prince  who  had  to 
groiKi  through  all  sorts  of  briars  and  bram- 
bles to  reach  the  Enchanted  Beauty.  Yet 
the  beauty  is  here,  and  of  so  rare  a  kind, 
that  we, — who  are  opposed  to  the  method  in 
wliich  the  poet  has  written,  who  believe  him 
to  be  assuming  more  and  more  a  vicious  and 
indefensible  stylo  of  art, — cannot  but  wonder 
at  the  human  faculties  which  have  created 
such  a  marvellous  and  imaginative  work.  In 
a  certain  sense,  and  as  the  product  of  sheer 
iutolUH;t,  tlus  is  Browning's  most  important 
|)oem.  As  a  work  of  art,  pure  and  simple,  it 
is  inferior  to  **  The  Blot  i'  the  *Scutcheon,"— 
for  example, — or  to  cither  of  the  ringing 
Cuvnlier  Tunes  given  us  in  his  early  prime. 

*'  The  Biug  and  the  Book  "  is  the  story  of  a 
tragedy  which  took  place  at  Rome,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  ago.  The  poet  seems 
to  have  found  his  thesis  in  an  old  book,  pur- 
chased for  eight-pcuco,  at  a  Florence  stall, 
part  pxint,  part  manuscript : 

"  A  book  in  shape,  but,  really,  pure  erade  lact 
Secreted  from  man's  life  when  hearts  beat  Lard, 
And  brains,  high-blooded,  ticked  two  ocnturics 
since." 

Pompilia,  the  pretended  child  of  an  old  Ro- 
man bourgeois  and  his  wife,  when  thirteen 
yean  of  age,  was  bargained  away  in  marriage 
to  Count  Guido  FranoeschinL  Her  fictitious 
patents  took  up  their  rcsidenoe  with  her,  at 
Areno,  in  the  impoverished  palace  of  the 
Cotmfti  but  q)eedily  were  driven  back  to 
Borne  l^  his  meanness,  cruelty  and  violence. 
Hb  wife  endnred  all  this  for  several  years, 
but|  ilnany,  abo  took  flight,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  A  young  canon, — ^himself  of  noble 
Uood^— and  the  ftigitives  nearly  had  reached 
Borne  when  th^y  wore  overtaken  by  the  hus- 
bttid.  AU  parties  were  brought  before  the 
ecoloriaatioil  oourts:  the  priest  was  lightly 
punlihad;  Fomi^Iia  was  sent  to  a  convent 
■nd  alterwarde  permitted  to  join  her  former 
gnardiani  In  Rome ;  and  the  Count  returned 
to  Areno  without  Us  wife.    Ere  long,  Pom- 


pilia gave  birth  to  a  child,  the  lawf 
Franccschini;— upon  which  the  la 
four  accomplices,  repdred  to  Rome 
dercd  the  old  couple  and  Pompili 
blood.  Ue  was  captured,  tried,  coc 
but  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  I 
confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  court 
cution  followed  accordingly. 

The  volume  before  us,  with  the  : 
of  this  story,  contains  over  ten 
lines,  and  is  divided  into  six  parts, 
division  is  the  poefs  prelude,  in 
gives,  *' afler  what  flourish"  his 
will,"  a  general  outline  of  the  whole 
so  that  the  reader  may  plainly  undc 
at  the  outset,  and  the  poet  is  priv 
wander  thereafter  as  he  choose.  De 
complacence,  unusual  with  Brownii 
is  much  in  the  prelude  that  will  not 
prehcndcd  utterly  till  after  an  acqi 
with  the  chapters  which  follow.  First 
**  Ualf-Rome,"  is  the  version  which 
the  world, — that  which  sides  with  tl 
— g^ves  of  the  affair.  Next  com 
Other  Half  Rome's"  view  of  it;  al 
of  the  murderer,  and  sympathy  irith 
wife.  In  Book  IV.  we  Imve  a  *' 
Quid":  the  nonchalant,  wiseacre  s 
of  the  class  which  reserves  its  opinic 
posed  to  qualify,  to  lean  to  this  sid 
that.  Book  Y.  is  the  husband's  s 
his  own  defence  before  the  tribui 
subjection  to  the  torture, — and  a  m 
derful  study  of  special-pleading  was  i 
made.  Lastly,  we  have  the  scomfi 
tivc  of  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi,  the  pri 
who  renders,  before  the  same  trib 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  bre 
piteous  outbursts  at  the  loss  of  a 
made  earth  splendid  to  him,  and  at 
and  circumstances  leading  to  this  t 
suit 

Here  arc  six  versions  of  the  same 
events,  and  in  the  coming  volume  w* 
to  hear  that  of  Pompilia  in  articuU 
those  of  the  advocates  on  either  side, 
the  Pope  in  review  of  the  whole,  aj 
Iv,  the  murderer's  confessional  8tat< 
"  true  words  come  at  last," — ^before  h 
tion:  afler  all  this,  the  poet's  sun 
and  epilogue.  We  feel  that  even  hi 
can  be  no  limit  to  his  endurance, 
sesses  an  equally  strong  and  nervouf 
zation,  which  can  sustain  the  most 
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prooessea  far  bcjond  iho  point  to 
or  lagging  attention  desires  to  follow 
rhe  one  thing  lacking  with  him  is 
it  Nothing  can  be  more  subtle, 
lioos,  more  profound,  than  the  play 
Km  of  his  art ;  nothing  more  exhaust- 
fktiguing.  Here  is  where  it  loses  in 
B  effect,  and  yet  it  is  essentially  dra- 

Perhaps  each  of  these  books  should 
ked  a  separate  study,  to  be  considered 
\  and  not  too  steadily  nor  too  often, 
tooe  of  the  mighty  changeful  flow  of 
ig's  Terse,  the  facility  with  which  he 
naelf  en  rapport  with  his  successivo 
8,— looks  through  their  eyes,  (albeit 
ig  them  with  a  gift  and  manner  of 
e  which  but  one  human  being,  and 
meU^  ever  yet  possessed,)  and  ana- 
!Mir  most  curious  speculations, — we 
»  our  wonder  at  his  intellectual  pow- 
The  Ring  and  the  Book'*  Is  greatly 
tiire,  in  this  sense,  and  a  psychological 
b«it  is  it  a  masterpiece  of  poetic  art  ? 
yzithetic  structure,  wo  cannot  admit 
Is ;  and  as  for  poetic  detaili*, — ^while 
re  passages  which  shine  with  purest 
ese  are  covert  and  far  between,  like 
ofl  reins  in  a  mountain  of  volcanic 
And  yet  the  thought,  the  vocabulary, 
gery,  the  mental  analysis,  the  wisdom 
il  and  spiritual,  which  are  lavished  so 
lly  upon  this  story,  would  enable  a 
r  ordinary  poets  to  set  up  bravely  for 
Tea,  and  place  tbcm  beyond  danger 
anporary  neglect. 

ning  is  at  an  opposite  pole  from  the 
»f  which  Tennyson  is  the  auroral  light, 
oets,  nowadays,  exhaust  their  faculties 
qiression,  and  after  all  have  little  to 
^  But  Tennyson,  with  perfect  mas- 
expression,  also  most  fairly  represents 
anced  thought  and  experience  of  the 
age.  In  tliis  combination  he  is  abso- 
ihief.  His  art,  for  the  most  part,  is 
3 ;  his  poetry  is  simple,  sensuous,  and 
assionate.  Browning  is  sensuous  and 
ate,  after  his  own  nature,  but  nev^r 

He  is  careless  of  every  thing  except 
elopment  of  his  idea,  and  of  the  re- 
pedfic  phases  which  his  idea  contin- 
laaumes.  Tennyson  guides  a  pair  of 
oarsers,  holding  them  firmly  in  hand, 
shing  straight  to  goal ;  while  Brown- 
charioted  by  eager,  untiring  steeds, 
be  permits  to  scurry  up  and  down  the 
ids  of  the  course,  until,  by  the  time  he 
is  Jonmey,  not  a  track  has  been  loft 
ed,  and  we  who  follow  liim  are  jaded 


with  the  tarns  and  travel  of  the  day.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  most  elevated 
and  strictly  poetical  passage  of  the  poem  un- 
der review,  he  departs  from  his  usual  man- 
ner, and  breaks  into  the  grand  heroic  oa^ 
dences  of  Tennyson's  noblest  style.  We 
refer  to  the  beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  spirit 
of  his  dead  wife,  commencing 

**  O  lyrio  Love,  holf-angcl  and  half-bh^l 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire  I " 

But  elsewhere  he  continues  to  head  the  re- 
action from  the  school  of  condensation,  sim- 
plicity and  eqaipdse.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence between  reading  Browning  and  any  oth- 
er nuMter,  that  there  is  between  playing  at 
chess  and  chequers.  The  permutations  of  his 
art  are  endless.  He  builds  you  a  Gothic 
cathedral  of  the  most  elaborate  period,  in 
which  the  tracery,  scroll-work  and  multifoil 
bewilder  yon  and  divert  your  attention  from 
the  main  design.  In  '*  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  ^  this  process  reaches  its  extreme,  or 
so  near  it  that, — as  with  the  positions  of 
those  stars  which  are  beyond  paraUax,  we 
cannot  detect  the  farther  distance. 

The  speech  of  Caponsacchi,  the  priest- 
lover, — ^whioh  concludes  with  the  present  vol- 
ume,— is  the  most  intense  and  simply  dra- 
matic of  the  six  divisions  here  given  us.  It 
will  have  a  companion-piece  in  the  dying 
statement  of  Pompilia,  with  which  the  second 
volume  is  to  open.  And  as  the  whole  poem 
is  evidently  set  forth  as  the  result  of  the 
ripest  period  of  Browning's  career,  we  take 
it  to  be  his  most  important  illustration  of  an 
idea  which  has  often  been  the  mtdn  purpose, 
or  the  undertone,  of  his  more  passionate  and 
meUowing  verse.  Were  this  idea  stated  in 
English  not  **  caviare  to  the  general,"  it 
might  have  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of 
irreverence  for  the  social  institutions  which 
regulate  the  relations  of  men  and  women. 
In  its  weakest  interpretation,  gainsay  it  as 
you  can,  the  lesson  of  a  score  of  his  selectest 
pieces  is,  that  where  violence  is  done  to  natu* 
ral  instincts,  whether  by  law  or  circumstance, 
a  reparation  of  sudden  crime  and  tragedy  will 
follow, — or  else  the  deadly  withering  and 
freezing  of  human  hearts.  It  is  useless  to 
say  that  such  a  poem  as  ^  The  Statue  and  the 
Bust "  is  a  mere  "  dramatic  study,"  while  he 
persistently  returns  to  this  theme ;  and  many 
are  the  kindred  thinkers  who  sympathize 
with  the  poet's  representations  and  belief. 


Cheater  Britain:  a  Record  of  Travel  in 
Engliah-Speaking  Countries,  during  1866-'S7, 
ia  the  result  of  Charles  Wsimvovtvil^iuu^ 
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)b8er7atioxi  and  experience, — ^not  only  upon 
the  trip  across  our  continent  in  company  with 
Hepworth  Dixon,  but  throughout  hJs  "pur- 
suit of  England  round  the  worid."  Before 
reaching  home  again,  he  visited  neariy  all 
those  portions  of  America,  Polynesia,  and 
India,  where  the  English  language  is  spoken 
and  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  prevails. 
J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila.,  have  issued 
the  American  edition  of  this  work,  in  uniform 
size  and  style  with  Mr.  Dixon*s  **  New  Amer- 
ica.^ It  is  a  larger  book  than  the  latter,  and 
better  furnished  with  maps  and  illustrations ; 
though  Mr.  Dixon's  highly  successful  volume 
was  of  more  significance  to  this  public,  in 
that  it  was  wholly  devoted  to  studies  of  our 
own  country  and  people.  But  Mr.  Dilke  also 
has  found  one-half  his  **  Greater  Britain  "  up- 
on American  soil  He  likewise  seems  to  dif- 
fer from  the  traditional  John  Bull, — who,  as 
Professor  Lowell  tells  us,  always  fancies  he 
is  carrying  Europa  upon  his  back, — and  to 
be  a  wide-awake,  practical,  enthusiastic  fel- 
low, with  nothing  insular  about  him,  who 
feels  an  honest  pride  at  the  marvellous  colo- 
nization and  increase  of  the  British  race.  At 
most,  he  is  ambitious  rather  to  expand  Great 
Britain  over  all  the  worid,  than  to  shut  the 
whole  world  out  of  Britain. 

Mr.  Dilke  comes  of  good  stock,  if  his 
father,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  book,  be 
the  Sir  G.  W.  Dilke  who  was  made  a  baronet 
for  his  services  in  organizing  the  World's 
Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862.  This  also 
makes  him  the  grandson  of  the  Dilke  who  was 
for  many  years  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
The  Athenaeum,  Our  author's  chapters  may 
aptly  be  compared  to  the  best  class  of  letters 
from  the  ready  pen  of  the  travelling  "  own 
correspondent"  They  are  essentially  mod- 
em, and  full  of  naive  and  picturesque  detail 
Next  to  taku3g  his  chain-lightning  tour  youiv 
self,  you  can  most  nearly  experience  its  hur- 
ry and  bustle, — its  kaleidoscopic  blending  of 
Southron,  Tankee,frontiersman,  miner,  coolie, 
maorie  and  sepoy, — the  plains,  the  mountains, 
the  islands,  the  life  and  pleasure  of  the  journey, 
(with  a  dash  of  its  fatigue,) — ^by  running 
through  the  successive  chapters  of  this  book. 
You  would  say  that  it  is  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican, rather  than  a  Briton,  and  by  such  an 
American  as,.fi>r  example,  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles. 
For  it  is  curious  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Bowles*  "Across  the  Continent,"  no  home- 
production  has  given  us  such  novel  and  philo- 
sophical portraiture  of  the  frontier  life  and 
manners  to  be  found  in  our  great,  central 
overland  region,  as  is  contained  in  "  New 


America"  and  in  the  work  under  review. 
We  often  neglect  our  moat  original  and  cliar- 
aotcristic  features,  just  because  they  are  what 
they  are  and  we  have  become  used  to  them. 
But  these  are  precisely  what  the  English 
stranger  came  to  see. 

Mr.  Dilke  \a  less  speculative,  and  less  eager 
in  his  search  after  morbid  development  than 
his  elder  comrade,  and  his  work  is  fresher, 
breezier,  more  picturesque,  and  quite  as  cath- 
olic and  hopefd.  His  matter  is  often  faulty, 
and  careless  in  style,  but  is  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end.  His  coounents  are  from  a 
broad  and  advanced  stand-point,  and  we  find 
many  such  passages  as  this : 

<•  The  EngUah  everywhere  attempt  to  introduce 
drilisation,  or  to  modkiy  that  which  exlati^  in  a 
rough*and-ready  iDanner,  which  Invariably  cnde 
in  fidhire  or  in  the  deetrootion  of  the  natlTe  raccL 
A  hundred  years  of  absolute  rule,  mostly  ptamaWr. 
hare  not,  under  every  advantage,  seen  the  sucoen 
of  oar  repeated  efforts  to  establish  trial  by  jury  in 
Bengal.  For  twenty  years  the  ICaoirios  have  mixed 
wtth  the  New  Zealand  colonists  on  neariy  e^nal 
terms,  have  almost  universally  professed  thaoa- 
sclvcs  Christians ;  *  *  *  in  spite  of  all  thisb  a 
few  weeks  of  fimatle  outburst  were  enough  to  re- 
duee  almost  the  whole  race  to  a  oonditfon  of  de- 
graded slavery.  The  Indians  of  Amerloa  hMn, 
within  the  few  last  years,  been  caught  and  cafed* 
givon  acres  where  they  once  had  leagues,  and  teld 
to  plow  where  once  they  hunted.  A  paitorsl  raee^ 
with  no  conception  of  property  In  land,  they  have 
been  manufactured  into  freoholdon  and  tenant 
farmers ;  Western  Ishmaelitos,  sprung  of  a  race 
which  has  wondered  since  its  legendary  lilb  begins, 
they  have  been  subjected  to  homestead  laws  and 
title  registrations." 

In  New  Zealand  Mr.  Dilke  was  present  at 
the  consummation  of  the  sale  of  a  large 
of  land  to  the  English,  by  one  of  the 
tribes.    A  most  vivid  description  is  given 
the  rites  and  ceremonies,  fcastings  and  danc- 
ings, upon  this  occasion ;  and,  lastly,  we 
treated  to  a  plaintive  and  melodious 
tion  of  the  women^s  choral-lament,  chan 
OS  they  left  the  graves  and  homesteads  o~ 
their  kindred : 


**  The  sun  shines,  but  wo  quit  our  land : 
abandon  forever  its  forests,  its  mountains, 
groves,  its  lakes,  its  shoroa 

All  its  fair  fisheries,  here,  under  the  bright  si^     th 
forever  we  ronounce. 

It  is  a  lovely  day ;  fortunate  the  children  ttrria.  at 
are  bom  to-day ;  bat  wo  quit  our  land. 

In  some  parts  there  is  forest ;  in  ofherF,  ^K>  '^ 
ground  is  skimmed  over  by  the  birds  in  their  fliec^L 

Upon  the  trees  there  is  fruit ;  in  the  stuaa  m^ 
fish ;  in  the  fields,  potatoes ;  fern-roots  in  '^^ 
bush ;  but  we  quit  our  land.'* 

This  resembles  what  our  own  original  \»mn! 
and  cosmos  has  produced  in  his  "  Leaves  of 
Grass"  and  **  Drum-Taps ; "  and  the  reacte 
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may  decide  for  himself  whether  the  genuine 
or  the  artificial  Maori  is  the  better  poetry. 


If  we  had  not  read  what  at  least  (or  at 
most)  seemed  very  rational  verse,  in  some 
of  Mr.    Laughton    Osborn*s    innumerable 
Dramas  published  at  his  own  expense,  we 
might  imagine  the  author  of  The  School  for 
Critics — A.  Comedy,  being  in  Completion  of 
the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Dramatic  Series, 
— to  be  a  harmless   literary  lunatic,  who 
thioks  all  authors  crazy  except  himself,  and 
IS  permitted  by  his  conservators  to  give  his 
axmey  to  the  book-publishers,  because  it  can- 
not be  of  much  use  to  its  owner.    The  only 
Intelligible   portion   of  this   volume  is  the 
** Notes,"  and  these  exhibit  in  their  writer 
snch  human  weakness  and  conceit,  that  no 
one  will  (hank  him  for  their  clearer  meaning, — 
tmlesB,  forsooth,  it  be  some  genuine  satirist, 
"vrho  may  find  in  them  material  for  a  new 
version  of  ''He  Would  be  a  Genius.''.    Mr. 
>m's  animosity  seems  to  set  most  strongly 
^ard  those  reviewers  who  have  cudgelled 
brains  to  say  something  kind  of  his  for- 
irorks,  and  whose  mistaken  good-nature 
atisfied  him  even  less  than  the  silence  or 
of    their  less   complacent  brethren. 
CIHi.l)lished  by  James  Miller,  N.  Y.) 


One  Great  Force  is  the  title  of  an 

kteuT  scientific  treatise  by  Crisvield  John- 

U    (From  the  press  of  Breed  &  Lent,  Buf- 

»,  N.  Y.)    The  discovery  of  the  conserva- 

and  correlation  of  Forces  is  the  most 

and  fascinating  of  modem  addi- 

to  exact  knowledge.     Starting  from 

discovery,  Mr.  Johnson  goes  so  far  as  to 

the  familiar  theory  of  gravitation ;  to 

^"W  that  Newton  himself  did  not  attribute  to 

^^  *^ttiaction ''  the  phenomena  of  weight  and 

^^^^^csion ;  and,  finally,  to  enunciate  his  main 

^■x>po8ition,  viz. :  "  The  One  Great  Force  of 

^^^^  Natural  Universe  is  the  Self-Repulsion  of 

Caloric,  acting  on  the  Inertia  of  ordinary 

^^^*ttcr."    In  other  words,  the  perpetual  self- 

^^puluon  of  caloric-atoms,  and  the  inertia  of 

*'*'  Ordinary  matter,''  are  the  sufficient  cause 

^^^  gravitation,  planetary  motion,  heat,  light, 

XmagneUsm,  chemical  affinity,  and  other  natu- 

^^  phenomena. 

The  most  suggestive  idea  presented  in  this 
treatise, — ^tiiat  some  force  constantly  is  press- 
tsg  npon  all  bodies  from  all  points,  and  that 
it  drives  any  two  bodies  together  because 
«ach  protects  the  other  on  one  side,— this 
theory,  we  say,  has  been  mooted  by  others, 
•  and  not  without  reason.    Mr.  Johnson  shows 


ingenuity  in  its  application  to  the  phenomena 
of  capillary  attraction  and  planetary  motion. 
But  in  his  main  argument  and  his  definitions, 
he  stumbles  upon  many  fallacies.  These  we 
have  no  leisure  to  point  out,  but  they  are 
immediately  obvious  to  persons  of  ordinary 
scientific  knowledge.  Let  us  do  the  author 
the  justice  to  say  that  his  views  are  offered 
with  a  tact  and  modesty  not  often  found  in 
the  treatises  of  amateur  investigators. 


The  last  words  of  the  preceding  notice  in- 
sensibly  bring  us  to  Mr.  Parton,  and  to  the 
little  volume,  Tobacco  and  Alcohol  (N.  Y., 
Leypoldt  k  Holt),  which  John  Fiske,  M.  A., 
LL.  B.,  has  written  in  reply  to  certain  wide- 
ly read  essays  upon  these  themes.  It  is 
in  two  parts ;  the  first  asserting  that  *^  It  does 
pay  to  Smoke,"  the  second  predicting  that 
"The  Commg  Man  wiU  drink  Wine."  Pat- 
rick Henry  is  said  to  have  said  that  there  is 
but  one  way  of  judging  of  the  future,  and 
that  is,  by  the  past.  Mr.  Fiske  magnani- 
mously does  not  seize  this  vantage-ground, 
but  confronts  his  popular  antagonist  with 
such  ability,  and  with  such  mastery  of  statis- 
tics and  therapeutic  lore,  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  the  carnal  mind, — no  matter  on  which  side 
our  sympathies  lie, — to  see  the  neat  and  ar- 
tistic handling  which  Mr.  Parton  here  re- 
ceives. We  warrant  that  Mr.  Fiske  would 
not  attempt  to  sail  the  channel  fieet,  or  cut 
for  the  stone,  at  an  hour's  notice ;  but  he 
evidently  believes  that  the  putter-out-of-our- 
pipes,  and  the  despoUer- of -our -vineyards, 
might  be  so  minded.  His  counter  proposi- 
tions are,  substantially,  that  tobacco  is  bene- 
ficial in  kindly  stimulant  doses,  improving  the 
nutrition;  but  that  when  it  becomes  a  nar- 
cotic it  is  hurtful, — and  that  the  point  of  nar- 
cosis is  reached  at  diiferent  stages  by  difierent 
people ;  furthermore,  that  alcohol  is  a  food 
which  has  been  lived  upon  for  weeks  and 
months,  and  that  its  legitimate  function  is  to 
"  diminish  the  necessary  friction  of  living." 

We  presume  that  no  one  will  be  bold 
enough  to  deny  that  these  articles  ore  more 
subject  to  misuse  than  other  kinds  of  stimu- 
lus or  food.  But  the  chief  value  of  a  schol- 
arly rejoinder  like  Mr.  Fiske's,  is,  that  it  puts 
a  check  upon  the  heroic  method  of  general- 
izing from  a  few  facts,  and  of  assuming  one's 
conclusions,  which  is  ao  fatal  to  thorough  in- 
vestigation,— although  it  may  easily  attract 
and  satisfy  the  average  popular  mind. 

Realmahy  a  philosophical  romance,  by  Ar- 
thur  Helps,  the   author  of  "  Enenda  Va. 
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Council,"  has  many  charming  qualities.  The 
didactic  class  of  tales  seems  almost  wholly  to 
have  passed  out  of  fashion,  and  it  is  true  that 
didactic  treatment  is  not  the  surest  method 
of  any  art  But  there  is  so  little  of  either  art 
or  lesson  in  most  of  our  present  fiction,  that 
a  moralizing  romance,  from  the  pen  of  a  gen- 
tle, thoughtful,  Uberal  scholar, — like  the  good 
Queen's  private  secretary, — is  very  welcome 
as  a  change  from  our  current  society-novels. 
**  Realmah  *'  is  a  story  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  *'  Rasselas,"  or  the  tales  of  Fenelon 
and  Voltaire.  It  illustrates  the  results  to  be 
achieved  by  rulers,  and  the  wisest  mode  of 
achievement.  The  author's  imagination  has 
gone  back  to  the  *'  bronze-age "  and  the 
*<  lake-cities  of  Southern  Europe  "  for  the  time, 
place,  and  personages,  of  his  tale :  and  has 
invented  a  picturesque  and  rather  graphic 
story.  His  best  female  character,  *^The 
Ainah,"  is  very  lovely,  and  the  career  and 
genius  of  Realmah,  monarch  and  statesman, 
are  admirably  fitted  together.  The  language, 
proverbs  and  fables,  of  a  barbaric  people  are 
made  up  with  curious  adroitness,  to  suit  the 
the  writer's  needs.  The  lesson  conveyed  by 
the  whole  is  that  the  crowning  glory  and 
safety  of  a  great  nation  lies  in  renunciation, 
and  in  statesmanship  founded  on  the  Golden 
Rule.  As  in  some  of  Mr.  Helps'  former 
works,  much  skill  is  expended  upon  the  dis- 
course of  the  well-bred  and  cultured  people 
who  meet  together  to  read  and  criticise  the 
successive  chapters  of  the  narrative.  (Pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers :  Boston.) 


From  Roberts  Brothers  we  also  receive  A 
Book  about  Dominies^  by  Ascott  R.  Hope, 
The  English  schoolmaster's  new  ess^  has 
both  the  faults  and  merits  of  his  ^^Book 
about  Boys,"  but  is  an  attractive  little  vol- 
ume withal,  and  one  that  every  member  of 
his  profession  may  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  It  is  full  of  quaint  and  chatty  gossip ; 
the  author  has  a  vein  of  simple  humor,  and — 
while  we  cannot  abide  his  British  predilec- 
tion for  the  rod  and  lash — ^we  respect  him 
for  his  hearty  appreciation  of  the  boy-nature, 
and  for  his  tender  and  honest  zeal  in  his  call- 
ing. There  is  a  little  savor  of  commonplace, 
or  cant,  m  his  incessant  mention  of  Mrs. 
Grundy ;  and  it  is  easy  to  gather,  from  such 
books  as  this,  that  in  England  the  dominie, 
except  the  head-master  of  a  school  like  Eton 
or  Rugby,  is  upon  a  lower  society  level  than 
with  tt5,  and  that  he  feels  the  injustice  of  his 
j^ition. 

Some  of  If  r.  £[ope*8  touches  are  excellent ; 


as,  for  example,  his  delight  in  p< 
vacation  among  the  highlands,  the< 
of  boys  who  do  not  know  he  is  i 
and  his  shamefacedness  at  the  die 
the  innocent  fraud  by  one  of  1 
friends,  who  afterwards  was  sei 
school  '*  I  stood  before  him,"  h< 
detected  dominie.  Henceforth  oar 
was  at  an  end." 


Dr,  Albert  J,  Bellows^  encourage 
popular  success  of  his  manual  n] 
Philosophy  of  Eating,"  has  bro 
through  Hurd  &  Houghton,  a  snpp 
volume,  entitled  How  not  to  be  3iek, 
in  its  chapters  some  repetition  of 
author  has  told  us  before,  but  1 
purpose  is  to  insist  upon  the  teg 
diet  as  an  indispensable  hygieni 
Most  of  the  ills  which  the  America 
heir  to,  the  Doctor  attributes  to  i 
sive  use  of  carbonaceous  food, 
remedy  them  by  the  commixture 
fruit,  vegetables,  unbolted  flour,  i 
unstimulating  and  **  nitrogenous  "  i 
diet.  He  is  no  friend  to  the  high- 
liver-oil  and  whiskey  system,  now  f 
able  in  the  treatment  of  pulmona 
The  latter  half  of  his  work  is  dero 
exposition  of  homoeopathic  practice, 
however,  the  heroic  method  is  ado 
regard  to  Drs.  Holmes  and  Bigelow 
er  champions  of  the  regular  scho< 
are  many  sensible  pages  in  "  How 
Sick,"  but  many,  also,  that  seem  hj 
vant  to  the  subject,  and  might  sul^ 
thor  to  the  charge  of  "  book-makin; 


A  Modirn  Historical  Atlas^  for 
Colleges^  Schools  and  General  Retk 
lished  by  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  has 
pared  by  the  Rev.  William  L.  Gag 
as  the  author  of  a  life  of  Carl  Ritte 
translator  of  the  "  Palestine  "  of  1 
German  Professor.  This  Atlas  is  i 
as  the  first  attempt  made  in  this  < 
"  convey  to  the  eye  the  civil  divisic 
leading  countries  of  the  world  di 
course  of  modem  history.**  Having 
much,  we  sincerely  regret  that  a  ph 
able  has  not  been  executed  in  a : 
cessful  and  conscientious  manner, 
maps  are  given,  so  mounted  on  tl 
board  as  to  make  a  very  hands 
promising  volume ;  but  the  details 
few  maps  are  very  meagre,  and  <^( 
fate.  The  boundaries  and  nomenc 
not  to  be  relied  on,  and  cortain 
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foide  to  the  historical  student  is  worse  than 

90  guide  at  alL    If  Mr.  Gage  will  take  this 

"vrork  agaui  in  band,  double  the  number  of 

scoapS)  pay  more  r^ard  to  the  selection  and 

^^nantity  of  his  details,  and  carefully  yerify 

^Tsry  name  and  boundary-line,  he  will  make 

^  genuine  addition  to  the  American  scholar^s 

litmry ;  and  we  shall  be  among  the  first  to 

"CJuuik  him  for  his  achievement. 


Analytis  of  Civil  Oovemnunt,  by  Caltin 
'owiiBXNo :  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co. 
amall  volume  seems  well  calculated  to 
teet  a  want  that  long  has  been  felt  by  teach- 
md  Bcholars.    We  have  had  more  philo- 
^pliical  works  from  distinguished  writers 
npon  its  theme,  but  no  book  so  well  adapted 
for  use  as  a  text-book  in  our  common  and 
SSrauke^  schools.  A  grouping  of  kindred  topics, 
Bystematio  tabular  arrangement,  with  com- 
plete and  searching  analysis  of  the  entire 
subject,  form  the  chief  merit  of  the  author's 
plan,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  col- 
his  authorities  and  statistics  is  highly 
ble.    Though  the  work  is  prima- 
tezt-book,  it  will  be  found  useful  to 
student  of  constitutional  law  and  to  legis- 
ts a  trustworthy  book  of  reference.  The 
•^ady  of  the  subject  of  civil  government  has 
^>ceii  entirely  neglected  in  our  free  schools, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  educators  will  give 
tlia>t  attention  to  Mr.  Townsend's  work  which 
*^  'eally  merits.    A  chart  of  rather  unwieldy 
proportions  accompanies  the  work ;  designed 
*^r  the  walls  of  the  school-room ;  but  is  not 
''^  iuiy  sense  a  necessary  adjunct 


Obx  of  the  best  school-books  that  we  lately 

^e  seen,  is  A  New  Manual  of  the  Mements 

V  Aatnmomy.  by  Henrt  Kiddle,  Assistant 

ft 

^'^perintendent  of  our  city  Schools.    It  is  a 

J**od^  in  its  choice  of  what  may  be  presented 
^'^  •  work  of  its  size,  in  the  logical  arrange- 
ment of  migor  and  minor  statements,  in  selec- 
«oti  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  theoretic 
*'*eiw,  and  in  the  beauty  and  distinctiveness 
**^  the  illustrations  which  accompany  the  text. 
^^th  the  author  and  the  publishers  (Ivison, 
"hinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.)  may  be  compli- 
mented upon  a  handbook,  through  which  the 
y Otnjg  student  will  gain  a  clearer  introduction 
^  the  ** sublime  science"  than  through  any 
^^^r  elementary  work  that  has  come  before  us. 


the  young  men  of  the  present  day,  and  sets 
before  them  the  result  of  his  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  evidences  of  Christianity.  His 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts :  1.  Christian 
Faith  or  Belief, — which  portion  commences 
with  the  nature  of  Faith,  and  concludes  with 
proofs  of  the  credibility  of  tbe  Scriptures; 
and,  2.  The  Christian  Life  and  Reward. 
There  is  a  manly  and  unassuming  tone  in  Mr. 
Egleston's  treatise  which  will  commend  it  to 
people  of  all  creeds ;  the  author  is  seen  to  be 
in  earnest,  and  in  earnest  to  do  good.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  Young  Men*8  Chris- 
tian Associations  of  America. 


'Search  after  Truth,    Addressed  to  Yonng 

j^^^  By  Gkoroe  W.  Egleston.   New  York : 

^"^  P.  Putnam  h  Son.    The  writer  of  this  vol- 

^^^e,  himself  a  young  man,  addresses  it  to 

VOL.  IIL — 24 


The  crop  of  novels  this  month  is  some- 
what lighter  than  is  usual. — From  Charles 
Scribner  k  Co.  we  receive  Constance  Aylmer, 
A  Story  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  H. 
F.  P.  The  author  has  shown  originality  and 
good  taste  in  the  choice  of  the  scene  and 
circumstances  of  the  talc.  Its  locality  is  that 
of  Manhattan  Island,  in  the  historic  times  of 
Hard-koppig  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  the  cos- 
tumes, manners,  and  other  details  are  closely 
studied,  and  with  good  effect,  from  records 
and  traditions  of  that  period.  We  like  all 
the  **  properties  "  and  scenery  of  the  novel. 
But  we  are  sure  that  the  good  people  who 
moved  and  had  their  being  here, — and  ate, 
yawned,  knit,  smoked,  loved,  courted,  and 
married,  in  those  curious  old  days, — would 
not  see  much  resemblance  to  themselves  in 
the  romantic  and  rather  absurd  personages 
of  this  story. — The  House  in  Balfour-Street. 
A  Novel.  By  Charles  Dimitry,  Esq.  (N.  Y., 
George  S.  Wilcox),  is  a  melo-dramatic  and 
highly  improbable  tale,  with  an  English  scene 
and  plot.  There  is  a  conventional  hero,  of 
the  Guy  Livingstone  kind,  and  a  foreign 
French  scoundrel,  such  as  Dickens  has  twice 
drawn.  The  heroine  is  an  insipid  creature. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  cor- 
rectly and  briefly  written,  and  by  a  cultured 
hand.  But  the  style  Is  alternately  that  of 
Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins,  and  the  alterna- 
tion is  not  a  pleasant  one. — Oloverson^  and 
his  Silent  Partners^  published  by  Lee  k  Sh^ 
ard,  Boston,  is  a  story  by  Ralph  Exklxr,  of 
San  Francisco,  "  the  young  gentleman  who 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  for  $181  in  eur- 
rcncy  "  (mark  that !),  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  "  by  whose  kindness  the 
author  was  enabled  **  to  accomplish  that  feat. 
— Leo  k  Shepard  are  never  tired  of  publishing 
excellent  books  for  the  young  folks,  and 
Charlie's  JBeU,  the  Waif  of  Glen  Island^  h^ 
the  Rev.  Eujah  Kklloqq,  \a  oxi<^  ^^  ^€vc 
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best  Others  of  the  "  Glen  Island  Series  " 
will  soon  follow. — Miss  M.  £.  Braddon's 
noTel,  Oscar  Bertrand^  comes  to  us  in  cheap 
form  from  the  pen  of  Robert  M.  De  Witt 


D.  Appleton  k  Company's  cheap  editions 
of  standard  books  are  putting  the  best  authors 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Tlieir  latest 
Tolume  of  Dickens'  works  contains,  under 
one  cover,  "  Olivtr  Twist^^^  Great  Expecta- 
tions, Bleak  House,  and  the  Pictures  from 
Italy,  They  aUo  give  us  TJte  Betrothed  and 
Tfie  Highland  Widow,  of  Sir  Waltkr  Scott, 
in  one  volume,  for  25  cents.  For  $1.50,  an 
excellent  and  serviceable  edition  of  Cowpkr, 
one  of  their  "  Globe  Scries."  A  marvel  of 
cheapness,  in  these  days,  is  their  edition  of 
Gary's  complete  translation  of  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy,  printed  on  good  paper,  with  clear 
type,  in  one  fifty-cent  volume. 


TJu  Christmas  Bookseller  (London)  ftdrly 
outrivals  ITie  Publisher's  Circular  in  adver- 
tisements, exquisite  specimen  -  illustrations, 
and  in  the  general  variety  of  attractive  mat- 
ter. The  progressive  enlargement  of  the  holi- 
day numbers  of  these  publications  is  evidence 
that  the  English  book-trade,  like  our  own, 
steadily  increases  in  activity  and  importance. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  a  revised  and 
admirable  edition  of  Prof.  Asa  Gray's  School 
and  Fidd  Book  of  Botany,  consisting  of  the 
"  Jlrst  Lessons  in  Botany,"  and  the  "  Field, 
Fruit,  and  Garden  Botany,"  bound  together 
in  one  octavo  volume  of  88G  pages.  As  an 
elementary  text-book  and  Vade  Mecum  for 
students  of  American  botany,  this  is,  without 
doubt,  the  first  of  its  class.  A  useful  feature 
of  the  ^*  First  Lessons "  is  the  Glossary  of 
ienna  used  in  describing  plants. 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  Half  Century  with  Juvenile  Dolinquc 

the  New  York  House  of  Refuge  and  it 

By  B.  K.  Pierce,  D.  D.,  Chaplain,  et 

York  :  D.  Appleton  it  Co. 
An  Illustrated  Hiatory  of  Ireland  :  from  1 

licst  Period.    New  York :  Catholic  Pu 

Society. 
The  Southern  Amnranth.    Edited  by  Hi 

A.  Brock.    Now  York:   Wilcox  &  £ 

successors  to  Blelock  &  Co. 
The  History  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  t 

throw    of    Slavery.      By   180.10    W. 

Clarke  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Cliicaso. 
Sermons  on  the  Failure  of  Protestantion 

Catholicity.    By  the  Rev.  Ferdinand 

8.  T.  D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  de 
Light  on  the  Last  Things.    By  William  B. 

Now  York :  New  Jerusalem  I^iblishln 
The  Gate  of  Pearl.     By  Chauncey  GU 

York  :  Jos.  R.  Putnam. 
IXappy  Thoughts. »    By  F.  C.  Barnard. 

Volumi"  fcieiicA      No.  1.)      Boston: 

Brothers. 
Doctor  Jacob.    Ry  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

Volume  Series.      No.  2.)      Boston: 

Brothers. 
Zell's  Popular  Encyclopedia  and  Universal 

oxy.    Edited  by  L.  Colange.    Fhiladd 

E.  Zell.    (No.  3  ) 
Foul  Play.    A  Novel.    By  Charles  Beadfl  i 

Boucicault.       Household   Edition. 

Fields,  Osgood  &  ('o. 
Ilard    Cash.      A  Matter-of-fact    Romax 

Charles  Ileade.    Household  Edition. 

Field;*,  Osgood  &  Co. 
The  American  Agricultural  Annual,  forW 

York  :  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 
The   American    Horticultural   Annual,  \ 

New  York  :  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 
The  Letters  of  Madame  do  Sovlgno  to  her] 

an«l  Friends.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Hole. 

Edition.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
The  letters   of  Lady   Mary   Wortley    J 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Hale,    lie  vised  Editic 

ton :  Roberts  Brothers. 
Home  Pictures  of  Eiit;liv'h  Poet?,  for  Rw 

School-room.    New  York  :  D.  Applets 
Graffiti  d'ltalia.     By  W.  W.  Story.    No 

Churlcs  Scrilmer  &  Co.    Edinburgh  i 

don  :  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 


FINE  ARTS. 


Two  sensations  in  Fine  Arts  came  upon  us 
At  once  in  the  month  of  January, — the  open- 
ing of  the  second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
"American  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
ColoTB  "  and  the  arrival  of  a  large  oil  paint- 
ing by  Gustavo  Dor6.  The  Dor6  was  a  short- 
lired  and  disappointing  sensation.  The  great 
hint  of  this  artist  had  raised  expectation  to 
a  Tery  high  pitch.  The  picture  was  heralded 
u  something  wonderful  in  art,  as  an  achieve- 
ment worthy  to  be  set  beside  the  greatest 
works  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Art.  Rumors 
of  its  immense  value  came  hither  before  it, 


and  our  imaginations  were  excited  bj 
of  the  clTorts  made  to  retain  the  pi 
Paris,  and  of  the  general  disnppc 
evinced  when  it  became  known 
Amen'can  had  purchased  this  "ma| 
work,"  and  was  about  to  remove  it 
the  pale  of  civilization.  Parisian  jo' 
bewailed  its  banishment  to  these 
wilds,  but  consoled  themselves  with  tJ 
reflection  that  it  would  accomplish 
mission  here  in  the  interests  of  i 
afford  our  stniggling  painters  a  sliinii 
for  emulation  and   encouragement. 
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though  we  always  felt  that  Dor6  was  over- 
rated,  we  did  expect  something  thaUwould  in 
a  measure  justify  the  extravagant  utterances 
of  the  Paris  critics ;  and  wlieu  the  picture 
was  announced  as  here  and  on  exliibition,  we 
repaired,  in  a  tremor  of  excitement,  to  the 
pleasant  rooms  of  our  friends,  Messra.  Leav- 
itt,  Strebcigh  &  Co.,  and  were  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  wonderful  worlc.  The 
first  impression  was  one  of  di^ppointment, 
and  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  long  and  par 
tient  study  did  not  ciruco.  Willing,  nay,  anx- 
ious to  be  pleased,  and  doubting  our  own 
Judgment  in  the  face  of  so  much  laudation 
from  foreign  critics,  wc  tried  to  like  it,  to 
find  some  ppint  of  greatness  in  it,  some  indi- 
cations of  the  magnificent  genius  of  which 
we  had  heard  such  wonderful  accounts ;  but 
really,  it  was  hard  to  find  much  to  admire  in 
this  coarse,  unfeeling,  ugly  representation  of 
a  wretched  old  woman  and  two  wretched  little 
ddldren.  We  do  not  deny  all  merit  to  the 
work.  It  is  painted  in  a  large,  free,  mascu- 
Uae  style,  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  always 
works  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  inspiration, 
and  cannot  or  will  not  descend  to  the  slow 
elaboration  of  minute  details.  Such  a  style 
has  its  admirable  qualitic!j>,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  preferable  to  finical  polish  for  the  sake 
of  polish ;  but  it  locks  the  delicacy  and  re- 
finement always  found  in  the  largest  works 
of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  other  great  masters 
of  painting,  whose  haste  never  degenerates 
into  coarseness. 

What  did  Dor6  paint  *'  The  Spanish  Beg- 
gars "  for  ?  For  the  pathos  of  the  scene — a 
poor,  old,  decrepit  woman  asking  alms  for 
herself  and  the  little  ones  at  her  knee?  Not 
at  alL  Ills  eye  was  struck  by  the  picturMqfue- 
iieti  of  the  old  crone^s  misery,  by  the  contrast 
of  her  bleared  and  withered  countenance  to 
the  youthful  faces  of  her  little  companions. 
Note  how  he  emphasizes  all  tlie  disagreeable 
incidents  and  characteristics — ^the  red,  swol- 
len under-Uds,  the  coarse,  flubby  skin,  the 
bony  hands,  that,  claw-like,  clutch  the  rosary ; 
the  clumsy  crutches,  the  rags  that  only  half- 
oonceal  the  children's  limbs.  There  is  not  a 
gleam  of  hope  in  these  faces.  The  listless 
look,  the  unlifled  alms-cup,  show  that  no  one 
is  near  to  toss  them  pennies  or  give  them  a 
kind  word.  Every  line  of  the  picture  tells 
of  ntter  misery  and  dejection,  and  reveals  the 
artist's  want  of  heart. 

And  so,  on  the  whole,  we  don't  think  the 
advent  of  Dor6's  celebrated  work  will  create 
a  revolution  in  American  art,  or  cause  more 
than  a  temporary  sensation.    Of  course,  we 


are  glad  to  have  in  this  city  so  important  an 
example  of  his  genius ;  but  we  don't  think 
our  artists  will  learn  much  from  the  study  of 
it,  except  as  it  serves  to  %\\ojr  them  what  they 
ought  to  avoid  in  art.  We  understand  that 
other  oil  paintings  by  this  artist  are  to  bo  ex- 
hibited in  this  country  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  it  may  be  that 
some  of  tliem  will  find  purchasers  here.  His 
"  Life  at  Baden-Baden,"  representing  the  in- 
terior of  a  German  gambling  saloon,  is  said 
to  be  the  most  elaborate  of  these  works.  An 
English  paper  says  of  it  (I  quote  from  mem- 
ory) :  "  It  contains  eighty  life-size  figures. 
The  utter  absence  of  perspective  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  table,  whicli  is  naturally  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction,  and  about  which  the  differ- 
ent personages  are  grouped,  is  apparent  at 
the  first  glance.  In  tlie  crowd  that  surrounds 
it,  Dor6  has  not  sought  to  portray  the  intense 
passion  that  takes  possession  of  Uio  gamblers, 
men  and  women  alike,  but  rather  a  motley 
composition,  comprising  groups  of  frivolous- 
looking  persons  who  seem  to  care  nothing  for 
play  or  any  thing  else.  Some  of  the  figures 
are  admirably  treated.  The  central  one,  a 
beautiful  gamestress,  who  has  lost  every  florin 
and  Ls  trying  to  wheedle  the  croupier  into 
lenduig  her  a  trifle  for  another  venture,  is  a 
triumph  of  skill.  The  handsome  Jewess, 
who  so  coolly  watches  the  game  and  pockets 
her  gold,  is  also  admirably  painted.  The 
Baden  women,  beatitiful  but  bold,  flaunting 
in  all  the  finery  of  sin,  are  portrayed  with 
striking  fidelity."  Another  picture  which  ex- 
cited much  attention  in  England  is  *■*■  Dante 
meeting  Ugoliuo  in  the  Frozen  Circle."  It  is 
said  to  be  *^  in  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo," 
but  the  resemblance  must  be  more  apparent 
than  real.  His  "  Jcphtha's  Daughter  "  ap- 
pears to  be  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  artist's 
deviation  from  the  traditionary  treatment  of 
the  subject.  lie  pictures  the  heroine  as 
verging  on  middle  age,  and  her  attendants 
appear  to  be  sorrowing  on  their  own  account 
rather  than  for  her.  Though  we  shall  look 
for  those  works  with  less  interest,  since  the 
disappointment  afibrded  by  the  **  Spanish 
Beggars,"  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  here. 
Meantime  we  heartily  advise  all  of  our  read- 
ers who  have  not  yet  seen  the  '*  Spanish  Beg- 
gars "  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  work  before  its  removal  to  the  private 
gallery  of  the  American  purchaser. 

By  the  time  tliese  pages  pass  under  our 
readers*  eyes,  every  body  who  cares  for  art 
will  have  visited  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  where   our    AmericAXv  ^tcmX^T^  'vcl 
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water-colors  have  opened  their  second  annual 
exhibition,  and  every  one  is  ready  to  antici- 
pate our  favorable  judgment  on  the  collec- 
tion as  a  whole.  A  cursory  glance  shows 
that  water-color  painting  has  at  last  achieved 
a  permanent  foothold  in  this  country.  The 
oil  paintings  are  left  without  admirers,  while 
visitors  crowd  the  corridor  and  East  room,  in 
which  the  water-colors  are  collected.  Of  the 
232  works  in  the  exhibition,  a  very  small 
proportion  are  bad  enough  to  have  warranted 
exclusion,  and  several  arc  much  superior  to 
any  pictures  in  last  year's  collectiun.  Mr. 
Colman,  the  President  of  the  Society,  con- 
tributes one  highly  finished  and  elaborate 
work,  and  several  smaller  out-door  pictures, 
painted  under  the  open  sky,  and  full  of  sun- 
light and  air.  Ilis  large  work,  representing 
the  celebration  of  Corpus  Christi  day  in  Se- 
ville, is  an  admirable  specimen  of  what  a 
highly-finished  water-color  should  be,  pure 
and  transparent  in  tone,  yet  not  wanting  in 
depth,  texture,  and  solidity  where  these 
characteristics  are  in  place.  His  architecture 
is  accurately  and  admirably  drawn.  The  pro- 
cession of  priests  and  the  groups  of  specta- 
tors are  disposed  with  great  skill  about  the 
crowded  square,  and  a  subtle  harmony  blends 
the  rich  and  brilliant  colors  in  the  foreground. 
Colman  has  painted  many  beautifVil  pictures 
in  oils,  but  none  that  quite  equals,  in  depth, 
purity  and  transparency  of  tone  his  best  pro- 
ductions in  water-colors. 

The  fault  with  Wm.  Hart's  picture  is  that 
it  looks  too  much  like  a  very  highly  finished 
oil-painting.  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  work 
of  art,  but  has  not  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  a  water-color.  Some  of  the  sketches 
which  he  brought  home  last  fall  from  Ips  ram- 
bles on  the  shores  of  the  Tappan  Zee  had 
many  more  of  these  characteristics.  Tlicy 
were  flrcsh  copies  from  nature,  and  had  all 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  fii'St  impressions. 
Why  are  none  of  them  in  the  exhibition? 
A  sketch  is  often  more  interesting  than  a  fin- 
ished picture,  especially  a  sketch  in  water- 
colors.  The  artists  would  have  added  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  exhibition  had  they  made 
a  department  for  these  pleasant  souvenirs  of 
their  summer  work. 

Mr.  James  D.  Smillie,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Sodety,  exhibits  two  pictures — one  an  elabo- 
ntely  finished  work  called  **Thc  Track  of 
the  Mmmtahi  Torrent,''  the  other  a  "  Sketch 
finom  Katare.**  Monotony  of  tone  is  the  prin- 
dpal  faalt  of  the  first,  while  the  drawing  of 
the  rocks  and  trees  and  distant  mountain  is 
both  aoonratc  and  spirited.    His  brother,  Mr. 


George  Smillie,  also  exhibits  two  Tery  credita- 
ble specimens  of  work. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Gilben 
Burling,  is  represented  by  four  good  pictures. 
They  give  evidence  of  sincere  and  intelligent 
study,  and  show  a  great  improvement  on  bis 
contributions  of  last  year.  What  rich,  deep, 
warm  color,  and  what  firm,  manly  handling, 
are  seen  in  the  ^*  Group  of  old  buildings  in 
Quebec  ! "  Mr.  Burling  has  already  taken 
rank  among  the  foremost  of  our  water-color 
artists,  and  the  public  has  the  right  to  expect 
great  things  of  him. 

Mr.  Henry  Farrer  exhibits  a  cluster  of  cur- 
rants, the  leaves  and  fruit  beautifully  painted, 
natural  as  life,  and  very  tempting.  The  re- 
lief is  singularly  deceptive.  Tlie  same  artitt 
has  also  one  or  two  delicately-tinted  sketches 
of  scenery.  Mr.  T.  C.  Farrer  makes  a  sad 
botch  of  his  attempt  to  paint  tho  **  Atlantic 
Ocean,  2,000  miles  from  land."  In  Justice 
to  the  artist,  to  say  nothing  of  the  viaton, 
this  wretched  daub  should  have  been  rejected. 

Mr.  R  Swain  GifTord  is  a  conscicntioiifl^ 
painstaking  artist,  with  a  good  deal  of  imagi- 
nation to  back  his  industry.  His  ^'  Autumn 
Day  at  the  Sea  Shore  "  is  strongly  drawn  and 
harmonious  in  color,  and  gives  tho  impression 
of  having  been  faithfi|lly  studied  from  natnre. 
Mr.  Gifibrd  has  a  good  method,  and  his  hand-  — 
ling  is  skilful  and  artistic. 

The  talent  of  Mrs.  ELizADirn  Murray  ia^B 
represented  by  six  pictures,  several  of  whi 
are  superior  to  any  thing  of  hers  previoud 
exhibited    in   this  country.      Her   '*  Gipee; 
Forge  "  is  an  admirable  work  of  art,  full 
character,  variety,  and  painted  in  a  bold, 
style  which  many  an  artist  of  the  other  so: 
might  envy.     The  fault  with  nearly  all 
lady's  compositions  is  want  of   finish.     Sh 
carries  her  works  to  a  certain  point  and  lea 
them  incomplete,  as  if  her  art  were  too  wi 
for  the  finished  expression  of  her  concept! 
The  *'  Gipsey  Forge  "  is,  however,  less 
to  this  criticism  than  any  other  work  of 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

If  Mr.  William  Magrath  would  put  a  li 
more  strength  into  his  work  he  would  taki 
very  high  stand  as  a  water-colorist.    He  d 
well,  and  has  a  good  eye  for  compositi 
but  his  coloring  is  weak  and  thin,  and 
work  is  wanting  in  texture.      Of  his 
qualities  as  well  as  his  weakness,  his  **  Cs 
doner's  Daughter"  is  a  characteri;ftic  cx« 
pic.     The  figures  are  well  drawn,  the  pie* 
is  agreeable  in    composition,   and   contaiis' 
some  passages  of  very  beautiful  and  teTider 
color ;  but  tlie  general  impression  is  that  of 
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inoompleteneas  and  want  of  Tigor.  He  must 
pai  more  vim  into  his  work  if  he  would  attain 
Ibe  high  position  to  which  ho  aspires. 

l£r.  H.  R.  Newman  paints  as  if  he  were 

afraid  of  his  color,  and  all  he  does  has  a 

■light,  sketchy  appearance,  like  that  of  a 

thinly-tinted  drawmg.    In  his  **  Old  House  at 

Femandina  "  the  white  paper  is  scarcely  more 

than  stained,  and  the  building,  that  ought  to 

look  loUd  and  substantial,  has  a  filmy,  evon- 

caceni  appearance,  as  if  a  breath  would  blow 

it  away.     You  half  expect  to  see  it  change 

and  &de  before  your  cyca,  like  a  rainbow  in 

the  qiray  of  a  cataract    Mr.  Newman  will 

probably  learn  in  time,  as  he  is  understood 

to  be  a  diligent  student  of  art,  tliat  delicacy 

is  best  appreciated  in  contrast  with  force,  and 

is  furthermore  not  to  be  confounded  with 

mere  fUmsiness.      The    true  delicacy  of  a 

^reai  artist  is  something  very  different  from 

Che  dilettanteisra  of  a  we:ik  one. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Bellows  sends  only  one  picture 
to  the  exhibition,  *^  Afleruoon  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land,**—but  that  one  is  a  gem.    It  is  full  of 
li^it  and  air,  and  the  handling  is  free  and 
firm  without  lacking  refinement. 

"A  Brig  Hove  to,"  by  Mr.  A.  F.  H.  dc 

1Tj«>»^   18  a  manly,  spirited   piece  of  work. 

What  a  breezy  appearance  has  the  sky,  and 

^ow  full  of  life  and  motion  are  tlie  waves. 

JE>«»   Haas  never  works  to  better  advantage 

CHaui  in  scenes  like  this,  and  certainly  none 

or   our  artists  surpasses  him  in  the  difficult 

of  painting  waves.     Generally,  painted 

L.Tes  look  as  if  they  were  carved  out  of 

but  De  Haas  has  caught  their  spirit 

I  ore  truly,  and  he  gives  them  the  very  look 

>£*    ceaseless  change  and  motion  which  real 

present 

[r.  Thomas  W.  Wood's  "  Wood  Chopper" 

the  realistic  tendency  of  this  skilful 

▼ery  unimaginative  artist.    The  picture 

evidently  very  carefully  studied  from  na- 

We  can  almost  believe  that  every  chip 

irood  that  flies  from  the  steadily-handled 

^^cc*,  every  flake  of  bark,   every  twig  and 

•^^^ryleaf  represented  in  the  picture  sat  to 

^v>m  for  its  portrait.     But,  with  all  its  minute 

A*^i«h  and  painstaking  eluboi*ation  of  details, 

picture  fails  to  gratify  tlic  taste ;  it  catches 

eye  for  an  instant,  but  makes  no  perma- 

impression  on  the  mind. 

^he  water-colors  of  Mr.  Harry  Fenn — an 

^•^iBt  who  has  achieved  great  distinction  as 

illustrator  of  books — display  a  very  high 

of  merit     His  method  is  good,  his 

L^ng  uniformly  accurate,  and  his  color 

^re  and  beauUfuL    Few  artists  possess  his 


power  over  the  materials  of  his  art  How 
transparent  arc  tlie  shadows,  how  laminons 
and  ethereal  the  atmosphere,  in  his  "  Study 
of  Boats,"  and  how  masterly  the  expression 
of  space,  and  yet  attained  by  means  the  most 
simple  in  the  world.  But  sometimes  these 
'*  simple  means "  are  more  difficult  of  at- 
tainment than  the  more  complicated — if  they 
are  not  entirely  a  matter  of  inspiration  and 
not  of  culture. 

The  exhibition  derives  much  interest  fVom 
the  presence  of  some  excellent  specimens  of 
English  work.  There  is  a  very  spirited  and 
forcible  drawing  by  Mr.  Skinner  Pront^— a 
son  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  Front  It  is 
called  '*  Die  Alte  Briicke,"  and  is  well  worthy 
of  attentive  study.  *'  Cavaliers  Drinking," 
by  George  Cattcrmolc,  is  a  fine  example  of 
that  artist's  bold,  free-handed  manner.  ^^  The 
Picture  Gallery  of  an  old  English  Mansion 
decorated  for  Christmas  "  is  the  unwieldy  title 
of  a  carefully  painted  picture  by  John  Gil- 
bert Very  interesting,  for  many  reasons,  is 
tlie  little  sketch  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  by  John 
Ruskin.  It  shows  how  careful  and  minute  a 
student  he  is,  and  yet  how  feeble  is  his  power 
of  artistic  expression.  Small  as  is  the  sketch, 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  every  rock  and  ridge,  every 
break  in  the  outline  of  the  mountain  crest,  is 
drawn  with  servile  fidelity ;  nor  have  we  any 
doubt  that  Colman,  in  five  minutes  and  with 
a  quarter  of  the  labor,  would  have  given  an 
equally  truthAil  and  more  artistic  representa- 
tion of  the  scene.  He  would  have  taken  in 
at  a  glance  the  leading  features  of  the  land* 
scape,  and  would  have  rendered  forcibly,  with 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil,  the  effect  that 
Ruskin  attains  only  by  slow  means  and  a  per- 
plexing multiplicity  of  lines. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Falconer  has  done  a  good  thing 
in  making  carefully  studied  portraits  of  two 
old  houses  of  historic  interest, — by  which 
term  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  either 
one  ever  had  the  honor  to  be  "  Gen.  Wash- 
ington's headquarters," — one  in  Boston,  the 
other  in  Philadelphia.  Tlio  real  '*  old  houses  " 
of  our  cities  are  rapidly  going  to  destruction* 
No  association  is  sacred  enough  to  arrest  the 
march  of  improvement,  and  before  many 
years  every  architectural  link  between  the 
present  and  the  past  will  be  destroyed  and 
lost  forever.  We  are  always  glad  when  an 
artist  mokes  use  of  such  material  for  pictures, 
instead  of  going  abroad  in  search  of  subjects. 
Mrs.  Greatorex  has  for  one  discovered  its 
value,  and  has  made  some  very  beautiful 
studies  of  picturesque  old  bM>i4Vn\g^  *\sl  ^^Ck» 
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jper  part  of  tho  city.  Wc  are  surprised  to 
36  none  of  these  sketches  in  the  exhibition. 

Our  **  paintresses  "  arc  well  represented  in 
the  exhibition  by  flower  and  fruit-pieces. 
"  Orange  Flowers  and  Fruit,"  by  Miss  M.  G. 
McDonaM,  "  Wild  Columbine,"  by  Mrs.  Nin^ 
Moore,  "  Fuchia.-*,"  and  **  A  bit  of  Autumn," 
by  Miss  S.  D.  Gili)ert,  and  "Flowers  and 
Grasses,"  by  Miss  M.  L.  Wagner,  deserve 
special  mention  for  delicacy  of  drawing  and 
of  color. 

Prof.  Kobcrt  W.  Weir  has  neveral  pictures 
in  the  collection,  both  landscapes  and  figure 
pieces,  of  which,  especially  of  the  latter,  we 
hesitate  to  speak.  The  landscapes  are,  per- 
haps, well  enough  in  their  way,  mere  sketches 
without  pretensions  to  color;  but  certainly 
his  two  more  ambitious  attempts,  **The  Walk 
to  Emmaus "  and  "  Tlie  two  Disciples  at 
Emmaus,"  arc  among  the  worst  specimens 
of  "  religious  "  art  ever  exiiibited  in  this  city. 
Tho  latter  is  especially  worthy  of  condemna- 
tion. It  is  intended  to  represent  the  moment 
when  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  were  opened 
and  they  knew  Uim,  **  and  He  vanished  out 
of  their  sight."  How  has  the  artist  chosen 
to  present  this  wonderful  event  to  modem 
eyes  ?  The  seene  is  a  lofty  room.  At  a  tible 
near  an  open  window  stand  the  two  Disciples, 
evidently  just  risen  from  their  chain*,  and 
staring  wildly  at  a  vacant  chair  that  is  par- 
tially hidden  by  gray  vapor  intended,  we  sup- 


pose,  to  represent  the  yanishing  form  of  the 
Saviour !  Any  thing  more  absurd  could  not 
well  be  imagined,  and  we  cannot  imagine  why 
the  picture  was  admitted  to  the  exhibition. 

The  fire  at  the  Derby  Atlienieum  destroyed 
or  injured  many  valuable  works  of  art,  some 
of  which  can  never  be  replaced.  The  moit 
serious  loss  was  the  destruction  of  Mr.  John 
F.  Weir's  *»  Forcing  of  the  Shaft,"  tlic  latest, 
largest  and  most  important  of  his  works. 
The  incident  shows  once  more  the  necessity 
of  having  in  this  city  a  suitable  fire-proof 
building  in  which  arti^^ts  can  place  their  pic- 
tures for  exhibition  and  sale.  We  under- 
stand that  a  movement  has  already  been  set 
on  foot  by  several  influential  and  wealthy 
citizens  of  New  York  to  secure  such  a  build* 
ing  for  this  city,  which  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  grand  national  gallery,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  a  secure  pLiee  for  tho  iempoiary 
exhibition  of  pahuings,  statuary,  and  other 
works  of  art.  Tlie  plans  are  not  yet  fidly 
matured,  but  we  understand  they  have  been 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  artists,  and  will 
be  presented  to  the  public  before  long.  We 
trust  they  will  no/  he  presented  until  "folly 
matured,"  as  there  ought  to  be  no  mistakes 
in  the  matter.  The  l(K*ation,  the  style, 
site,  and  all  the  interior  arrangements  of 
a  gallery,  involve  quesiioiis  that  ought  to 
fully  and  freely  discussed  before  any  thing 
definitely  decided  upon. 
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Mant  sights  far  from  cheerful  are  to  be 
seen  in  our  streets,  even  in  those  devoted  to 
the  comfort  or  luxury  of  the  rich,  but  the 
roost  distrcs-sing  arc  not  those  that  make  the 
bluntest  appeal  to  our  i)ity.  There  is  no 
harm  in  saying  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  "dreadful  cases"  which  thrust  them- 
selves upon  our  notice  as  we  saunter  along 
Broadway,  are  simply  ingenious  contrivances 
for  making  money,  and  that  we  squander  the 
delicate  and  precious  sentiment  of  pity,  im- 
planted in  our  breasts  for  use  on  only  rare 
occasions,  when  we  bestow  it  on  these  inge- 
nious fellow-boings  who  look  upon  all  well-to- 
do  people  as  merely  a  superior  sort  of  cow, 
from  whom  they  are  to  strip,  if  possil)lc,  the 
last  drop  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
To  keep  alive  tender  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  our  children,  it  may  be  well  enough  not 
to  expose  too  rudely  these  clever  mimics, 
nor  to  publish  too  many  details  of  the  expen- 
sive and  well-organized  associations  in  which 


they  are  at  once  share-holders  and  act! 
workers.    But  those  of  us  whose  scntimeo 
have  been  properly  educatiKl  ought  not 
fall  too  easy  a  pny  to  griefs  which  are  mci 
on  the  surface.     It  is  hanlly  *'thc  thing" 
grown  men  to  flu.sh  with  indignation  al 
sight  of  yonder  ^!uilor-lad  sitting  on  a  It 
stool  besiilc  his  hand-organ  turning  the  c 
wearily,  all  day  with  the  one  anu  the  war 
left  him.     What  if  he  be  young,  and, 
a  handsome  chap  ?     Is  it  pity,  or  admiratL 
that  makes  every  young  girl  that  passes  h : 
turn  to  look  at  him,  and  moves  three-quarfc 
of  these  pretty  creatures  to  drop  a  penny  Lx^to 
the  cigar-box  that  lies  upon  the  hand-oipuk    Ibo- 
cause  ho  has  no  left  hand  to  hold  it  with  ?      ^o 
wonder  that  they  pity  him,  and  neither  blaane 
nor  wonder  if  they  cxperienee  an  emotion  of 
admiration  upon  glancing  at  his  well-i(liap^ 
head  with  its  tihort  flaxen  hair,  his  brigb< 
blue  eye,  or  his  manly  throat  springing  ^p 
from  his  broad  blue-flannel  shiii-collar  tied 
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carelessly  with  its  black-silk  sailor-handker- 
cbief.    Of  course,  he  doesn't  know  how  good- 
lookiog  he  is !     Oh,  no  I    lie  goes  all  day 
without  a  hat,  and  bares  his  shining  poll  to 
sun  and  wind  alike,  for  no  ulterior  ends,  of 
coarse  I    Believe  it,  pretty  girl,  with  all  thy 
hearty  and  look  kindly  at  him  out  of  thy 
innocent,   trusting  eyes  as  thou  givcst  him 
those  four    enormous  old-fushioned    copper 
peonies  with  which  the  rude  car-conductor 
revenged  himself  on  thee  for  putting  him 
off  with  a  dishevelled  ten-ccnt-currency-bit  I 
Believe  it,  young  lud,  with  thy  schooUboy 
heart  filled  with  the  desire  to  be  a  sailor,  and 
to  have  thy  arm  shot  off  in  action,  too  I 
There  is  no  harm  in  your  believing  the  young 
flulor4ad  genuine ;    His  doubtless  better  for 
jou  to  pity  him,  than  to  keep  your  pennies 
in  yoor  pocket  until  you  have  assured  your- 
self that  he  is  really  all  your  fancy  paints 
ium.    Nor,  even  if  you  read,  in  to-morrow- 
inoniiiig's  paper,  that  all  these  organ-grinding 
floldiers  and   sailors    arc  employed   by  the 
of  the  organs  that  they  grind  in  a 
unanimity,  for  a  certain  per  centage  of 
profits,  and  that  theirs  is  a  regularly  or- 
business,  let  it  make  you  ashamed 
to-day's  soft-heartedncss.    Pity  the  blind, 
,  when  the  placards  on  their  breasts  invito 
to  do  so,  and  do  not  be  superstitious  to  in- 
whether  the  profits  of  affliction  may  not 
etimes  more  than  balance  its  pains.   If  you 
itmovld  happen  to  see,  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
us  that  he  saw,  the  other  day,  a  drunken 
r  kick  an  unoffending  blind  woman  and 
her  basket  of  shoe-strings,  do  not  rein 
LH.  ^whatever  of  Sidney  may  be  in  your  bosom ; 
dlo     not  imitate   the   example  of  that  cold- 
^*l<ooded  and  calculating  reporter,  and  follow 
'^^    woman  as,  aflcr  having  extracted  from 
^^*  sympathizing  crowd  all  its  small  change, 
gropes  her  way  to  the  next  block  (above), 
awaits   with  meek    certainty  the  next 
of  her  confederate,  who  thus,  daily, 
her,  and  upsets  her  shoe-strings  all  over 
town.     Do  not  wait  to  investigate,  but 
*  I>ttch  in '  to  the  brute  of  a  sailor,  and  teach 
^***i  not  to  abuse  misfortune,  especially  when 
*■'  ^B  blind.     Better,  a  hundred  times,  to  obey 
^*^  generous  impulse,  than  to  play  the  cynic, 
**^^  throw  cold  water  on  a  flaming  virtue.     A 
*^^  days  ago,  as  our  friend  Jaques  was  hurry- 
^*^  liome  from  business  (it  was  cold,  and  din- 
*^*   was  waiting),  he  saw  a  good  old  apple- 
^"^^an  (the  very  one,  indeed,  from  whom  he 
^ys  the  daily  apple  that  tops-off  his  lunch- 
*^*i)  in  a  dreadful  pliglit.     As  we  were  say- 
^K,  the  day  was  cold,  the  air  was  nipping 


and  eager,  and  the  thermometer  was  Just  at 
that  point  when  it  becomes  impossible  for 
human  beings  to  see  their  fellows  in  misery 
and  not  desire  at  least  to  help  them.  Good 
old  Mrs.  Crowley  had  determined  to  rest  her- 
self a  little  after  the  speculations  of  the  day, 
and,  if  not  to  sleep,  at  least  to  dream  over 
the  number  of  people  who  had  pounced  upon 
the  apples  with  defective  spots,  confidingly 
trusting  in  their  unspotted,  polished  sides 
placed  carefully  uppermost.  She  had  wrapped 
her  plaid  shawl  tightly  round  her  well-wadded 
shoulders,  she  had  wrapped  her  blanket  tight- 
ly round  the  lower  part  of  her  person,  she 
had  inserted  her  feet  snugly  into  her  well- 
lined  carpet  foot-bag,  she  had  prepared  her- 
self to  be  thoroughly  comfortable  for  the 
next  half-hour,  when  on  giving  her  stool  a 
slight  hitch,  to  make  every  thing  just  right, 
the  d'ratted  leg  slipped  off  the  curb-stone, 
and  down  went  poor  Mrs.  Crowley  into  the 
miserable  gutter.  She  was  so  tightly  swathed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  herself^ 
hand  or  foot,  and  the  feet,  imprisoned  in 
their  well-lined  carpet  foot-bag,  flew  up  simul- 
taneously, and  overset  tlie  apple-stand. 
Could  Jaques,  or  any  man  with  the  least 
scrap  of  pity  in  him,  see  such  a  sight,  and 
not  rush  to  the  rescue?  Not  he.  Jaques 
was  one  of,  at  least,  twenty-five  good  men 
and  true  who  rushed  to  Mrs.  Crowley's  assist- 
ance, and  picked  up,  first  her,  and  then  all 
the  apples  that  liad  not  been  immediately 
gobbled  by  the  news-boys.  Mrs.  Crowley 
appeared  to  be  in  great  pain.  Her  back, 
gentlemen,  was  bad  hurted  she  was  sure. 
And  the  biggest  part  of  her  apples  was  stole ! 
Oh,  if  oncet  she  kctchcd  a  hold  of  them 
byes  !  There  was  Jim  O'Brien,  she  was  sore, 
and  Mike  Divenny,  and  was  any  thin*  seen  of 
her  puss,  or  the  fig-box  that  the  last  pennies 
wus  into  ?  Oh  wher«?<T  wus  it  gone,  it  mast 
have  flew  out  of  her  neck  when  slie  went 
over  and  picked  up  by  somebody  I  And  so 
the  good  woman  bewailed  her  imaginary 
losses,  and  the  word  went  round,  and  the 
well-to-do  gentlemen  easily  more  than  made 
them  up  to  her  without  loss  to  themselves. 
But,  as  the  arrested  crowd  pushed  on  after, 
to  their  wives  and  their  dinners,  Jaques  felt 
a  hand  slid  into  his  arm,  and  Tompkins's 
laughing  voice  exclaimed,  *'  By  George,  don't 
she  do  it  well  ?  That's  the  third  time  I've 
seen  her  come  that  game  !  "  Ought  Jaques 
to  have  regretted  rewarding  the  old  woman 
for  risking  her  neck  in  acrobatic  feats  so  late  is 
life  ?  Could  he  have  excused  himself  if  be  bad 
been  hard-hearted,  and  refused  hia  doitAit^uX 
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— ^Tns8K,  then,  are  not  the  sights  that  ought 
to  make  a  roan  feel  sad  in  a  great  city.  Phy- 
sical misery  is  easy  to  relieve,  and  with  no 
lack  of  cluirity  we  may  believe  that  to  a  reo-. 
■onable  number  of  the  sufferers — to  nearly 
all  who  make  a  business  of  begging — their 
defects  are  so  much  stock-in-trade.  We  can 
imagine  a  beggar  with  two  blind  eyes  looking 
down  upon  a  poor  fellow  with  only  one,  and 
congratulating  himself  on  his  own  superior 
advantages.  No  doubt  many  a  cripple  with 
one  leg,  surveys  with  envy  the  ease  with 
which  his  rival  with  no  logs  at  all  walks  into 
the  sympathies  and,  whut  is  more,  into  the 
pockets  of  the  public.  Suppose  that,  in  a 
benevolent  frame  of  mind,  you  should  go 
about  with  a  subscription  paper  to  get  either 
of  tliese  fellows  a  wooden  leg  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose he  would  be  grateful  to  you?  Why, 
your  giil  destroys  his  profitable  trade.  These 
men  are  not  wholly  miserable  ;  their  misfur- 
Umes  have  their  compensations.  But,  is  it 
not  a  sight  tndy  miserable  to  see,  at  fifty 
comers,  groups  of  men  and  boys  crowded 
about  the  stands  where  certain  ^*  illustrated  ^ 
papers  expose  their  filthy  or  brutal  pictures  ? 

We  happened,  the  other  day,  to  have  to 
pass,  five  or  six  times  between  the  hours 
of  nine  in  the  moniing  and  six  in  the  even- 
ing, a  certain  comer  in  the  upper  part  of 
Bn)adway  where  a  newspaper  dealer  had  fas- 
tenetl  up  tlie  fresh  weekly  issue  of  the  Police 
Gazette.  Kach  time  that  we  passed  it,  a  half- 
dozen  l>oys,  big  and  little,  many  of  them  woll- 
dressed,  evidently  gentlemen's  sons,  were 
crowded  about  the  ouUitrctched  sheet  staring 
with  eager  eyes  at  the  wood-cuts  which, 
rudely  enough,  but  expressively  enough,  de- 
scribed the  munlers,  the  suicides,  the  club- 
bings, the  stabbings,  the  crimes  of  all  sorts, 
that  had  been  committed  during  the  week. 
Doubtless,  this  rude  picture-gallery,  **  So 
charge  for  admission,'*  had  been  thronged  in 
this  way  steadily,  all  the  day  through.  And 
how  many  such  comers  are  there  in  this  great 
city,  every  one  with  its  intent  and  deeply 
interested  crowd  of  spectators  !  This  is  what 
wo  call  a  miserjible  sight.  We  pity  these 
poor  little  fellows,  and  jKJor  big  fellows,  too, 
with  all  our  hearrs.  As  we  sit  here,  and  write 
in  our  eomfortublo  studv,  witli  the  brisk  fii-o 
of  logs  shedding  its  cheerful  light  over  the 
walls,  and  helping  the  candles  to  light  up 
books  and  pictures,  as  we  reach  out  one  hand 
and  touch  the  small  l>ook-casc  filled  with 
chosen  books,  and  with  the  other  draw  to- 
ward us  the  **  proud  portfolios  that  hold  the 
grand  designs,'*  our  poor  chamber  diUtcs  to  a 


palace  compared  to  what  is  enjoyed  by  theia 
vagrant  diildron  of  tlio  street.    Let  any  one 
of  us  think  of  the  advantages  bo  or  she  en- 
joys in  converse  with  wise  and  witty,  or  good 
and  amiable  people,  in  access  to  books  and 
pictures,  if  not  in  the  possession  of  them,  in 
admi^fsion  to  lectures,  to  concerts,  to  pleasant 
parties,  and  then  contrast  his  opportunilie» 
of  this  sort  with  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
poor.    This  is  not  a  question  of  horses  and. 
carriages,  of  champagne  and  oysters,  of  din- 
ners ut  Delmonico's,   or  of  houses  in  th& 
Avenue.      The  poor  need  not   envy  these- 
things.    AVe  whisper  them  that  we  never  aa^^ 
man  or  woman  made  happy  by  them.    Ve* 
will  tell  them  of  one  of  tlic  richest  men 
our  city,  who,  when  asked  by  a  lady  to  dri 
with  him  on  Sunday  to  the  Central  Park, 
clined,  because  i^unday  was  the  only  day  k^ 
had  on  which  to  try  and  sleep  the  city  oak  o^ 
his  mind.    For  all  that  we  can  see,  the  jic 
est  people  in  our  country  are  not  made  hiL^ 
pier  by  their  riches.    Very  few  of  them  h^^- 
any  resources  in  themselves,  or  know  what 
do  with  their  money.    But  the  poor  hav 
right  to  envy  those  who  have  any  p] 
within  easy  reach,  or  any  pursuits  that 
them  above  tlie  dull  business  of  keepiiig 
l>ody  alive.    They  may  reasonably  envy 
man  who  enjoys  reading,  and  has  all  the 
he  wishes  to  ri>ad  at  command ;  or  him   'who 
loves  pictures,  and  can  see  fi:ood  ones  ^tIisb 
he  feels  like  it ;  or  hioi  wlio  has  murio  iia  hk 
soul  and  is  moved  with   eoncoid  of  BVBfi 
sounds,  and  who  can  be  moved  by  snsie 
he  will ;  they  may  envy  any  man  or 
who  trulv  loves  flowers  and 
them,  not  vieariously,  through  a  gardMS^ 
but  in  hL;  own  right ;  for,  all  these  things  M 
pleasures  whieh,  really  enjoyed,  for  their  on 
sokes,  make  tliusc  who  have  them  innocent]; 
happy,   and   litl   their    minds   above  eitiqg 
ean?s,  even  if  they  do  not  necessarily  any 
them  up  to  a  very  high  moral  plane.    Bstif 
good  pictures,  good  books,  good  music,  cos- 
versation  with  educated,  sensible  people  fW 
the  better  part  of  our  nature,  then,  totljt 
bad  pictures,  bad  books,  and  such  society* 
is  found  in  bar-rooms,  on  coal-lK)xes  at  ftreel 
corners,  in  dance-houses  and  billiard  salooH 
must  feed  the  lower  nature  and  educate  thi^ 
If  I  go  away  from    Hunt's   "  Christ  fa  * 
Temple  "  feeling  my  spirit  enlarged  and  Bff 
into   a  purer  atmosphere,   my   poor  to 
brothers    must   go    away   from    the  hk 
I*oliee  Gazette  with  its  munlers  and  euk 
shnink  up  and  dragged  down  to  a  level ' 
what  nearer  to  the  beast  that  laps  blor 
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tesn  and  rends  his  prey.    We  cannot  have 
the  one  set  of  influences  and  not  the  other. 

"  Well,"  says  Jaqucs,  "  and  how  will  you 
mend  the  matter?"    Certainly,  we  do  not 
hope  to  mend  it  wholly  by  legislation.    This 
ii  a  matter  where  legislation  is  almost  power- 
lesa.     It  may  do  something  to  pkin  and  film 
the  ulcerous  place,  but  the  disease  may  still 
infect  unseen.    Nor  will  education,  us  gene- 
rallj  understood,  mend  the  matter,  either, 
€zcept  as  it  may  lead  people  to  insist  that  the 
true  remedy  shall  be  provided.    But,  in  truth, 
the  remedy  is  so  well  understood  that  we 
oaght  not  to  wait  until  it  is  demanded.    Wo 
ought  to  begin  to  supply  it  at  once.    The 
ibundfttwm  of  a  Great  Public  Museum  ought 
to  be  laid  at  once  in  New  York  Citv.    We 
liave  the  Croton  Water  and  the  Central  Park ; 
the   prime  need  now  of  New  York,  if  she 
'irould  be  indeed  the  Metropolis  she  boasts 
lierself.  Is  a  place  of  rational  amus^ement  and 
<kf  instruction,  a  Museum  worthy  of  the  name, 
that  shall  be  thrown  open  to  the  people  free, 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten 
mt  night.    Of  course,  it  would  require  many 
years  to  make  such  a  Museum  comj)lcte,  if, 
indeed,  it  could  ever  be  made  so.    The  Brit- 
lah  Moseum  is  fiir  from  being  complete  in 
any  one  of  its  many  Departments  after  many 
years  of  labor,  and  immense  sums  of  money 
expended  by  the  Government.     But,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.    It  is  a  treasure-house  of  intel- 
lectual ridiefl.    It  is  tiie  great  school-house 
of  the  English  people.    There  are  tliouHands 
of  people  in  London  degraded  so  nearly  to  a 
lerel  with  the  lowest  of  the  brute  creation, 
people  as  much  inferior  to  dogs  and  horses  as 
these  are  to  men  like  Stuart  Mill  or  Matthew 


Arnold,  and  whom  no  agency  that  can  be 
employed,  either  mental  or  moral,  can  ever 
lift  out  of  the  n)ire.  But,  to  thousands  of 
those  who  form  what  is  c*alled  the  working- 
class,  as  to  many  more  thousands  of  the  mid« 
dlcK^lass,  the  Mu$«eum  is  something  more  than 
a  perpetual  source  of  delight  and  enjoyment; 
it  is  a  real  blessing.  Situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  it  is  easily  reached,  and  apart  from 
its  Librar)-,  indescribably  rich,  and  the  freest 
in  the  world,  there  is  no  Department  of  Na- 
ture, no  field  of  human  production  in  Art  or 
Manufacture  that  is  not  richly  represented 
there.  Not  the  contents  of  the  smallest  room 
can  be  exhausted  in  a  day  of  devoted  study. 
Any  one  may  see  what  such  an  Institution 
must  accompliKh  in  raising  the  standard  of 
education  among  a  people  to  whom  it  is 
nearly  as  free  as  their  own  houses.  And 
fancy  what  it  would  do  for  the  people  of  New 
York  if  it  were  set  down  in  Madison  Square. 
It  would  be  the  most  powerful  engine  that 
could  be  devised  against  the  drinking  saloons, 
the  rum-holes,  the  gaming  houses,  and  the 
billiard  rooms,  that  now  swallow  up  so  many 
of  our  young  men ;  for  surely  we  must  hare 
hundreds  of  bright  boys,  sons  of  poor  as  well 
as  of  rich  parents,  who  would  find  a  stronger 
attniction  in  these  halls  of  Natural  History 
and  Art  than  in  the  games  that  now  consume 
so  much  time. 


Note. — In  Prop.  De  Vere*8  article  on  the 
Wondfrs  of  the  Deep  in  this  number,  a  note 
was  accidentallv  omitted  in  which  the  author 
gives  credit  to  the  admirable  work  of  Armanu 
Flandrin  on  Marine  3fonstfrs,  for  many  of 
the  facts  mentioned  in  his  article. 
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.book  to  the  Master  Scries.     Pp.  93. 
faster  Series,  French.     Pp.  1x4. 
ilaster  Series,  German. 

Few  Guide  to  German  Conversation,  with  a 
jcrman  Grammar.  Arranged  from  the  works 
Dr.  Emit  Otto.  Flaxman,  and  others.     x6mo, 

N.  Y.  Leyf>oldt  &>  Holt.     CI.     75  cts. 
Br*s  French  Reader.     .Short  and  Easy  Pieces 
Verae.     With  a  complete  Vocabulary.     z6mo. 
W^  ^  Holt.     Bds.     60  cts. 

J.  P.      Elementary  History  of  the  United 
It.  and  Maps.      i6mo,  pp.  21a.     N.  Y.  D. 
O.     Bds.     75  cts. 

rhe  Lttde  Corporal  New  Drawing-Book  :  bc- 
Lessons  for  lieginners,  both  in  Schools  and 
liicago,  A.  L.  Seivell.     CI.     $1.50. 

ifferential  and  Integral   Calculus,  for  High 

Colleges.      Edited  by  I.  F.  Quinby.      8vo, 

r,   Y.  IvisoH,  Phiwuy,   Blaketnan  6t»  Co. 

t 

ear  Perspective.  For  the  U.se  of  .Schools  and 
])rawing.  lllus.  8vo,  pp.  40.  Phila.  y.  B. 
f  Co.    CI.     91.50. 

Analysis  of  Civil  Government,  including  a 

Pabular  Arrangement  of  the  Constitution  of 

tates.     For  Schools,  Academies,  etc.     i2mo, 

Y.  Ivisoftf  Phifiney,  Blaketnan  &»  Co.     CI. 

w  Independent  National  Fourth  Reader. 
1.  N.  Y.  A.  S.  Barnes  <5r»  Co.  IJds.  Si. 20. 
ident  Fifth  Reader.  lamo,  pp.  336.  N.  Y. 
't&»Co.    CI.     §1.35. 

H.  (A.M.)  Elementary  Grammar  of  the 
guage,  with  Exercises,  Readings,  Convers-i- 
;ms,  and  a  Vocabulary.     x2mo,  pp.  222.     N. 

•  Co.      CI.  §1.12. 

Landmarks  of  History.  Part  3.  Modem 
1  the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  the 

Napoleon  III,  First  American  Edition. 
iiL,  465.     N.  Y.     Leypoldt  6f  Holt.     CI. 


W,   POETRY,    JUVENILES,  ETC. 

!.  S.     Trifles   for  the  Holidays.     x6mo,  pp. 
y.  B.  Lipphtcott  tS^  Co.     Pap.  50  cts. 

rhe),    and  other  Stories.      xSmo,  pp. 
Bd.  c/Pub.    CI.  60  CIS. 

la  M.   E.    Oscar  Bertrand.     8vo,  pp. 
'tit.    Pap.  50  cts. 

M.  E.    and  Miss  Kate  J  Neelf . 
i%.  To  be  completed  in  six  volumes.  Illustrat- 
L**  ^  ShepareL    Per  vol.   $1.00. 

Feather. 

hers  do  not  make  fine  Birds, 
e  is  that  Handsome  does. 


ai6. 
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Brotigham,  S.  The  Light  of  Home;  a  Chnstmas  Story. 
8vo,  pp.  96.    N.  Y.  A  mgr.  News  Co.    Pap.  25  cts. 

Oarxnina    Oollegenaia;     a    Complete   Collection  of  tlw 
Songs  of  the  American  Colleges,  with  Piano- Forte  Accom 
panunent.    With  a  Compendium  of  College  History.     0>U 
lected  and  Edited  bv  H.  R.  Waite.     Large  Svo,  pp.  254 
Boston,  DitsoH.    CI.  I2.25  ;  full  gilt,  ^3.00. 

Chester,  Sarah.  Roly  and  Poly  Books.  3  vols.,  sq 
x6mo,  pp.  368,  S55,  a6o.  N.  Y.  Randolpk  dr*  Co.  CI.  u 
box,  #3.75.  ; 

Oollection  of  Songs  of  the  American  Press,  and  othei 
Poems  relating  to  the  Art  of  Printing.  Compiled  by  C. 
Munsell.  Sq.  x6mo,  pp.  viii.,  306.  Albany,  C.  MunseU. 
CI.  I2.00. 

Oonnell,  Sarah  Qt.  Eleanor's  Lessons.  x6mo,  pp.  aia. 
PhUa.  y.  P.  Skelly  &*  Co.    a.  |x.oo. 

Cooke^  J.  B.  Mohun  ;  or.  The  Last  Days  of  Lee  and  his 
Paladins.  Portr.  lamo,  pp.  509.,  N.  Y.  HuHtit^on  &» 
Co.    CI.  $3.35. 

Cooper.  Stories  of  the  Prairie,  and  other  Adventures  of 
the  Border.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  T.  Fenimore 
Cooper^  lUustr.  x6mo,  pp.  339.  N.  Y.  Hurd&i*  Hough' 
ton.    CI.  $1.50. 

Consin  Amy ;  or,  Home  Duties.  z8mo,  pp.  az6.  Phila. 
Presb.  Bd.  o/Pub.    CI.  60  cts. 

Onyler,  Rev.  T.  L.  The  Empty  Crib :  a  Memorial  of 
Little  Georgie.  Portr.  Sq.  z8mo,  pp.  158.  N.  Y.  Car' 
ter  &»  Bros.    CI.  ^i.oo. 

Davis,  Caroline  E.  K.  A  Christmas  Story.  i6mo,  pp.  258. 
Boston.  Hoyt.,    CI.  fx.oo. 

^The  Upward  Path.     x2mo.     Boston,  I/oyt.    CI.  (x.as. 

Denison,  Mary  A.  A  Noble  Sister.  z6mo,  pp.  373. 
Phila.  C lax  ton.    Q.  ^1.50. 

Orphan  Anne.      x8mo,  pp.  150.     Phila.  Claxton.    Q. 

60  cts. 

Dimitry,  C    The  House  in  Balfour  Street  A  Novd.  x3iao» 

pp.  377.   N.  Y.  G.s.  lyiicoxi  a.  91.50. 

Da  OhaiUo,  Paul  B.  WOd  Life  under  the  Equator. 
Narrated  for  Young  People.  With  numerous  Engravings, 
zamo.     H.Y.  Harpet  S*  Bros.    CI.  $1.75. 

Enchanted  Keys  (The);  and  other  Fairy  Tales  for  the 
Young,     xamo.     Baltimore,  Kelly  &•  Piet.    Q.  9>-So. 

Engelbach,  A.  H.  Gretchen's  Troubles  :  a  Story  of 
German  Peasant  Life.  x8mo,  pp.  z8a.  Phila.  Shelly  &• 
Co.    CI.  75  cts. 

Erckmaim-Chatrlan.  The  Conscrint ;  A  Story  of  the 
French  War  of  x8x3.  xsmo,  ill.  N.  Y.  Chas.  Scrib/ier 
6f  Co.     CI.  $1.50. 

Father  Coimell.  A  Tale.  By  the  O'Hara  Family.  N.  Y. 
Sadlier  6f  Co. 

Gaylord,  Glance.  Miss  Patience  Hathaway :  her  Friends 
and  her  Enemies.  lUustr.  x6mo,  pp.  37a  Boston,  H. 
Hoyt.   CI.  $x.5a 

Golden  Hills :  a  Tale  of  the  Irish  Famine.  By  the  author 
of  "  Cedar  Creek."  xamo,  pp^  375.  Phila.  Presb.  Bd.  oj 
Pub.     CI.  ^1.35. 

Groodwixx,  Mrs.  M.  M  K  I1.e  Little  Monitor  Series,  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  6  volumes,  in  a  neat  box.  Cincinnati, 
Carroll  &*  Co.     $3.00. 

Hanch,  J.  C.  (Fh.  D.)  Robert  Fulton  :  an  Historical  Novel. 
Translated  by  P.  C.  Sinding.  xsmo,  pp.  45a  N.  Y. 
Macdonald  <&*  Palmer ^  Prs.    CI.  $1.75. 

Heavysege,  C.  Saul :  a  Drama  in  Three  Parts.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  xamo,  pp.  436.  Boston,  Fields,  Os- 
good <&*  Co.    CI.  $3.00. 

Helen  on  her  Travels.  ^Vbat  she  Saw  and  what  she  Did 
in  Europe.  x6mo,  pp.  xS6.  N.  Y.  Hurd  &•  Houghton. 
CI.  $i'25. 

Howard,  Marion.  Annie's  Influence ;  or,  She  hath  Done 
what  she  Could.  xSiio,  (fx  251.  Phila.  Presb.  Bd.  of 
Pub.    CI.  65  cte. 

I  most  Keep  the  Chimea  Going.  By  the  author  of  "  Cops- 
ley  Annals."  x6mo,  pp.  153.  Boston,  Dutton  &»  Co. 
CI.  75  cts. 

Eingstozi,  W.  H.  O.  Three  Hundred  Years  Ago ;  or.  The 
Martyr  of  Brentwood.  z6mo,  pp.  X53.  Phila.  Luth,  Bd. 
0/  Pub.    CL  ^z.oa 

Leavitt,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  VL  Afranius,  and  The  Idumean 
Tragedies ;  with  the  Roman  Martyr,  and  other  Pocxnau 
z6mo,  pp.  iv.,  35$.  N.  Y.  Hurd  ^  HoMgliton,  CX.  ^x.ca. 

Luanda  and  Poetry  oltha'Hndaoiu    ^.  \^tn!c>,  \(^%i^'<«. 
N.  Y.  P,  S,  \Vynk9op  6*  Sou.    CL  $\av 
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Putnam's  Maqazinb. 


Lenn7*s  Search.  By  H.  A.  D.  z6mo,  pp.  384.  Boston, 
Coug^.  Sa6,  ScA.  Soe.    Q.  $i.5a 

Logan.  Olire.  The  Good  Mr.  Bagglethorpe.  8vo.  pp.  27. 
N.  Y.  Amer.  Newt  Co.    Pap.  25  cts. 

Iionis  Michand ;  or,  The  Little  French  Protesttnt  s6mo, 
pp.  174.    Boston,  //.  Hoyt.    Q.  ^i.oo. 

Lncai,  Daniel  &  The  Wreath  of  Eglantine ;  and  other 
Poems.    lamo.    Baltimore,  Kelly  &•  Fiet.   CI.  93.00. 

klazweU.  Uncle  Alick  Series.  6  vols.,  i8mo.   Phila.  Presb. 

BtL  e/Pub.    CI.    In  box  $3.00. 
McKaerer,  Harriet  B.    Silver  Threads,    xamo,  pp.  376. 

Phila.  ClaxtoMt  Remsen  &»  Haffetfinger.    Q.  f  1.50. 

Newman,  RefV.  John  H.,  D.D.  Verses  on  Various  Oc- 
casions.    i6mo,  pp.  352.    Boston,  P.  Donahoe.   CI.  #x«5o. 

Oj^tic,  Oliver.  Palace  and  Cottage ;  or.  Young  America 
m  rrance  and  Switzerland.  x6mo,  pp.  348.  Boston, 
Lee  6*  Shepard.    CI.  |i-5o. 

Osbom,  Ii.  The  Montanini.  xamo,  pp.  265-397.  N.  Y. 
J.  Miller,    Pap.  50  cents. 

—^  ITic  School  for  Critics  :  a  Comedy,  xamo,  pp.  403- 
517.     N.  Y.     y.  Miller.    Pa^.  50  cents. 

Palmer,  Lynda.    Archie's  Shadow.   x6mo,  pp.  355.   Troy. 

Mo^re  &•  Nims.    CI.  Ix.25. 
Preston,  Mrs.  M.  J.    Reechenbrook.    Small  4to,  pp.  zo8. 

Baltimore.    Kelly  &»  Put.    C  gilt,  93- 5o. 

Redesdale.  By  the  author  of  "  Grace  Houghton's  Story." 
i6mo,  pp.  147.  Boston  and  New  York,  Dutton  6>»  Co. 
O.  75  cents. 

Robinson.  Dolores.  A  Novel.  8vo.  N.  Y.  Hale  &» 
Brothers.    CI.  9X.75. 

Snowstorms  and  Sunbeams;  or,  Mattic**  \innter  Holi- 
days. By  the  Author  of  "  Mary's  Mistake."  z6mo,  pp. 
155.    Phua.     7.  S.  ClaxtoH,    O.  90  cents. 

Southern  Amaranth  (The).  Edited  by  Miss  Sallie  A. 
Brock.  8vo,  pp.  648.  N.  Y.  Wilcox  A*  Rockwell. 
CI.  $3.00 ;  gilt,  95.00 ;  mor.  ant.  $8.00. 

Storf  (The)  of  the  White  Rock  Cove.  Boston  and  New 
York.     DuttoH  6f  Co.    CL  Ix.as. 

Thaciceraf's  Works,  xo  vols.  xamo.  (London.)  Phila. 
y.  B.  Lijifincott  <&•  Co.    Q.,  in  box,  per  vol.  f x.30. 

Townsendf  Virginia  P.  Joanna  Darling ;  or,  The  House 
at  Breakwater.  i6mo,  pp.  X76.  Boston,  Loring.  CI. 
$1.00. 

Trumbull,  Rev.  H.  Olay.  The  Captured  Scout,  xamo, 
Boston,    Nichols  &*  Noyes.    Q.  65  cents. 

Uncle  Rod's  Pet  x8mo,  pp.  X35.  Boston,  Dutton  if  Co. 
Q.  75  cents. 

Wright,  Mrs.  J.  McN.  The  Comer  Stall :  a  New  York 
Stury.     i6mo,  pp.  257.     Boston,    H.  Hoyt.    Q.  $1.25. 


TEOHNIOAL^  ETO. 

Banerman,  H.  A  Treatise  on  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron: 
containing  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Iron  Manufac- 
ture, Meoiods  of  Assay,  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores,  etc.  With 
Appendix  on  Martin's  Process  of  Making  Steel,  from  the 
Report  of  A.  S.  HewitL  Illustrated  xamo,  pp.  viii..  406. 
(London.)      N.  Y.    Virtue  6y*  Y'ors ton.     CI.  $2.50. 

Barstow,  W.  (M.D.)  Sulphurets:  what  they  are,  how 
concentrated,  how  assayed,  and  how  worked.  With  a 
Chapter  on  the  BIo«-pipe  Assay  of  Minerals.  x8mo,  pp. 
XX4.     San  Francisco,  Roman  &•  Co.    Q.  9x.oo. 

Booma,  T.  Recent  Improvements  in  the  Steam  Engine. 
Being  a  Supplement  to  the  "  Catechism  of  the  Steam  En- 
gine." x8mo.  pp.  244.  (London.)  Phila.  LiJ/incottiy 
Co.    Q.  $x.75. 

Oabinat-Makors*  Album  of  Furniture.  Forty-eight  en- 
graved Pbtcs.     Oblong.     Phila.  H.  C.  Baird.     $5.00. 

Campin,  P.  On  the  Construction  of  Iron  Roofs.  Plates. 
8vo,  pp.  32.     N.  Y.  Van  Nostrand.     CI.  $3.00. 

Oomar's  Navigation  Simplified.  A  Manual  of  Instnic- 
tion  in  Navigation  as  Practised  at  Sea.  With  Tables, 
Explanadons,  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  xxa,  51.  N. 
Y.  Har^r  &•  Bros.    Q.  ^2.50. 

Dart's  Freight  Oompntalions.    Embracing  88,223  Calcu- 
lations, from  One  Cubic  Indi  to  4>ooo  Feet,  at  Rates  from 
25  cents  to  920  per  Ton  of  40  Cubic  Feet,  etc.,  etc.,  for 
Every  Mode   of  Transportation  and   Every   Class  of 
Storage.     Sm.  4to.  pp.  x6i.     N.  Y.  ^^/M«»  6*  Co. 
iU.  raan,  95.00. 


DeGraff,  Simon.  The  Modem  Geometrkid  S 
Guide.  Twenty-two  Plates.  4to.  Phila.  i 
$5.00. 

Gothic  Album  for  Gabinat-BCakan:  a  GoD 
.signs  for  Gothic  Furniture.  Illustrated  by 
engraved  Plates.  Oblong  8vo,  pp.  50.  P 
Baird.     CI.  $3.00. 

Harrison,  W.  B.  The  Mechanics*  Tool-Bod 
tical  Directions  for  the  Use  of  Machinists,  I 
etc.  Illustrated,  xamo,  pp.  288.  N.  Y.  Ki 
CL  $2.50. 

Eawes,  J.  H.  Manual  of  United  States  SaT 
an  Appendix  of  Information  on  Entering,  L 
chasing,  and  Settling  Lands,  etc.  xamo,  pp 
y.  B.  Lipj>incott  &»  Co.    Q.  $3.00. 

Kaana,  J.  B.  A  Handbook  of  Practxcal  Gai 
Use  of  Beginners.  Wi  th  In  structions  ibr  the 
Hydrometer,  a  Chapter  on  Distillation,  • 
xamo,  pp.  XII.    Phila.  ^.  C.  Baird,    Flex. 

Landrin,  M.  H.  O.  A  Treatise  on  Sted :  e 
l*heory,  Metallurfpr,  Properties,  Practical  VI 
Use.  From  the  French,  with  Notes.  Br  A 
With  an  Appendix  on  the  Bessemer  and  Msi 
for  Manufacturing  SteeL  xamo,  pp.  359, 
Baird.     $3.00. 

Lathe  (the)  and  its  Uses;  or,  Instractioa  i 
Turning  Wood  and  MetaL  With  a  Detcrip 
em  Appliances  fur  Ornamenting  Plane  ajM 
faces.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  v.  284.  (London^  ! 
b*  Son.    CL  $6.50. 

Lea,  M.  Oarey.    A  Manual  of  Photography; 
for  Beginners,  and  a  Book  of  Rclerenoe  f 
Photographers.      8vo,   pp.   336.      Phila.  A 
Wilson.    CL  $3.00. 

Uppitt,  F.  J.  The  Special  Operations  of  W« 
the  Forcing  and  Defence  of  Defiles  and  of 
etc.  i2mo,  pp.  iv.,  xa6.  Providence,  Rk 
CL  $1.25. 

Loth,  O.   E.     The  Practical  Stau>Builder : 
IVeatise  on  the  Art  of  Building  Stairs  ant 
With  a  Manual  of  Elementary  Descripcive  G 
Practical  Geometrical  Constructions.     ForCk 
Builders.      Illustr.   4  to.     pp.   151.     Trey, 
CL  T0.00. 

McOnlloch,  J.  Distillation,  Brewing,  and  Ma! 
pp.  84.     San  Francisco,  Roman  &•  Co,    Q. 

Plympton.  (Seorgo  W,  The  Blowpipe  :  a  S 
stnictions  in  its  Practical  Use  for  the  £ji 
Metallic  Combinations.  Second  Edition,  wi 
and  Index,  xamo,  pp.  288.  N.  Y.  Vmm 
CL  $2.00. 

Poor,  H.  V.  Manual  of  the  Raflroads  of 
States,  for  1868-9,  showing  their  Mileage^  Sli 
etc.,  etc.,  with  a  Sketch  of  their  Rise,  ProgTc: 
etc.  With  an  Ap]>cndLx,  containing  an  An 
Debts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Stat 
444-     N.  Y.  H.  y.  <5r«  //.  W.  Poor.    CL  $5. 

Reimann,  A.  On  Aniline  and  its  Derival 
Hoffmann's  Report  on  the  Coluring  Matters* 
Coal  Tar.  Uluhtr.  Revised  and  Edited  by 
8vo,  pp.  xiiL,  164.  (Ixindon.)  N.  Y.  Wtl 
CL  ¥3.50. 

Riddell,  R.  Tlic  Carpcntei.  Joiner,  and  EksM 
railing.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  34  Ph 
Claxtotif  Remsen  <5»»  Haffeljfinger.     ^7.001. 

Urbin,  E.  A  Practical  Guide  for  Puddling  In 
With  a  Comp.irison  of  the  Resisting  Prope 
and  Steel,  by  A.  BriiU.  From  the  FrendLl 
quct.  i2mo  pp.  8  J.   Phila.  //.  C.  BairdLJl 


V 


SCIENTIFia 

Bledsoe,  Prof.  A.  T.  The  Philosophy  of  1 
With  .Speci.-il  Reference  to  the  Elements  of  G 
the  Infinitesimal  Method.  x6mo,  pp.  S48.  ! 
ptncott  <5r»  Co.     CL  $2.00. 

Ghau  venet,  W.  A  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Le 
or.  The  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Probsl 
Combination  of  Observations.     Being  an  Ap] 
Manual  of  Astronomv.     8vo,  pp.  465  to  599, 
pincott  <Sr»  Co.     a.  Ix.75. 

I^ana^  I.  D,    A  System  of  Minerak)gy:  Deac 
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written  and  enlarged.    Illustrated.    8vo,  pp. 
N.  Y.  IViUy  ^  Son.    O.  $10.00. 

I ;  or,  Pailth  Astronomf.  In  six  Lectures, 
scticut  Pastor.      Boston,  NichoU  &*  Noyet. 

.  and  F.  H.  %  ->Ber.  A  Manual  of  Inorganic 
arranged  to  fitdlitate  the  Experimental  De- 
I  of  the  Facts  and  Principles  of  the  Science. 
645.  N.  Y.  IvtsoHf  Phinney^  Biakeman  ^ 
3.50. 

i  New  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy, 
and  Mathematical;  comprising  the  latest  Dift- 
I  Theoretic  Views,  with  Directions  for  the  Use 
9,  etc.  i3mo,  pp.  284.  N.  Y.  Jviscn,  Phin- 
mamA'Co.    CI.  Ix.35. 

UaDl)  a  Treatise  on  Meteorology ;  with  a 
if  Meteorological  Tables.  8vo,  pp.  305.  N. 
A*  Bros.    Snp.  ^a.oo. 

I*  Elements  of  Chemistry:  Theoretical  and 
Put  5.  Organic  Chemistry.  From  3d  Lon* 
di  Additions.  8vo,  pp.  xxxiii.,  Z014.  (London.) 
Wil^iy  &»  Son.    CI.  per  vol.  $10.50. 

A  Tireatise  on  Optics ;  or.  Light  and  Sight, 
f  and  Practically  Treated.  Illustrated. 
36.     N.  Y.  yan  AosiranJ.     CI.  $3.00. 

[.D,^.  A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  for 
Remed  and  enlarged.  x8mo,  pp.  135.  N. 
stnu$/i.    CI.  75  cts. 

and  J.  A.  Gillet  Handbook  of  Chemistry, 
ton,    }Vooi7vorthf  AittSTtfcrtk  &*   Co.      CI. 

■  Lessons  in  Elementary*  Chemistry,  Inor- 
>rganic.     i8mo,  pp.  viii.,  383.    N.  Y.  Wood 

A  Fourteen  Weeks*  Course  in  DescriptiTe 
nhistrated.    i3mo,  pp.  318.    N.  Y.  Barms 
fi.50. 

B*  Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.  Portrait 
n.    N.  Y.  Ap^Uton  &»  Co.     CI.  $1.35. 

.  Theoretical  Astronomy  of  the  Motions  of 
hr  Bodies.  With  Numerical  Examples  and 
uMes«  Roy.  8vo,  pp.  663.  Phila.  LtJ>pincoti 
$10.00. 


MEDICAL. . 

IX)  Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
dogy.    8vo,  pp.  190.     Phila.  Li//i»cott  &• 

OOw 

P.  (MJ).|  A  Rational  Treatise  on  the  Trun- 
duddatmg  the  Mechanioal  Cause  of  Chronic 
i^  Abdommal,  and  Thorndc  Affections,  and 
1  and  other  Derangements,  etc.  With  the 
if  their  Cure  bv  Mechanical  Support. 
tp.  xvi.,  352.  N.  Y.  IV.  A.  Toitnuetui  &» 
I.  $4.30. 

ospect  (A)  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  their 
ces.  Edited  hy  M.  II.  Powers  and  others, 
r  Sydenham  society.  8vo,  pp.  iv.,  523. 
t*aj  fy»  Blakiston.     CI.  $3-50. 

LDO  Constipated  Bowels  :  tlie  Various  Causes 
it  Means  of  Cure.  From  the  third  London 
>mo,  pp.  18 1.  Phila.  Lindsay  &*  Blakis- 
.95. 

W.  (M.D.)  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of 
!.  x.vol,  8vo.  N.  Y.  William  Wood  &» 
»5. 

CJ>.)    A  New  and  Effective  Method  of  Treat- 
ption  throtigh  Artificial  Calcification.     With 
Cases,  and  Drawings.  8vo,  pp.  46.    Boston, 
7tf.    Pap.  $1.00. 

rd,  O.  E.  (M.D.)  Lectures  on  the  Diagno- 
&tment  of  Functional  Nervous  Affections, 
ysiological.  Pathological,  and  General  Thera- 
Functional  Nervous  Affections.  8vo,  pp. 
Lipfincott  &>  Co.     Pap.,  per  part,  $z  35. 

.  B.  (M.D.)  Advice  to  a  Mother  on  the 
t  of  her  Children.  Ninth  Edition.  x6mo, 
lila.  Li^incott  &*  Co.     CI.  $1.50. 

.  (NLD.)  The  Neuroses  of  the  Skin :  their 
nd  Treatment.     8vo,  pp.   viii.,  1x4.    Phila. 

^  Cif.  a.  $a. 


OetcheU,  F.  H.  (MD.)  The  Maternal'  Manaffcment  of 
Infancy.  For  the  Use  of  Parents.  x8mo,  pp.  07.  Phila. 
Li^tteeit  ^  Co.    CI.  75  cenU. 

Oroaa,  H.  Comparative  Materia  Medica.  Edited  by  C. 
Henng  M.D.  Imp.  8vo,  pp.  560.  Phila.  Botrickt.  Hf. 
mor.  $xo.oo. 

Hewitt,  Gk  (M.D.O  The  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Diseases  of  Women,  including  the  Diagnosis  of 
Pregnancy.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  707.  Phila.  Lindsay  A* 
Blakiston.     CI.  $6. 

Hillier,  T.  (M.D.)  Diseases  of  Children :  a  Oinica 
Treatise,  based  on  Lectures  at  the  Hospital  for  Childrei^ 
(Ix>ndon. )  8vo,  pp.  40a.  Phila.  Lindsay  dr*  Blakiston, 
CI.  $3.00. 

Holden,  L.  A  Manual  of  Dissection  of  the  Human 
Body.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  £.  Mason,  M.D. 
Illustr.    8vo,  pp.  588.  N.  Y.  R.  M.  De  Witt.  CI.  $5.00. 

Hunter,  B.  (M.D.)  A  Popular  Treatise  on  Bronchitis. 
Embracing  Bronchial  Consumption,  Hooping-Cough, 
and  Asthma  :  their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment.  JKe- 
vised  from  the  Sixth  London  Edition.  z6mo,  pp.  viii., 
and  76-183.    N.  Y.  MiUer.    Flex.  CL  75  cents. 

Looxnis,  A>  X*  (MD.)  Lessons  in  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Illustr.    8vo.  pp.  159.    N.  Y.  De  Witt.    CL  %%joq. 

Marcet,  W.  (M.D.)  On  Chronic  Alcoholic  Intoxication. 
With  an  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  the  Abuse  of  Aloahol 
as  a  Predisposing  Cause  of  Disease.  z6mo,  pp.  xvi.,  178. 
N.  Y.    Moorkeadt  Simjfrson  6f*  Bond.    CI.  91.75. 

Marshall,  J.  Outlines  of  Physiology,  Human  and  Com- 
parative. With  Additions  by  F.  G.  Smith,  M.D.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp.  X026.  Phila.  //.  C.  Lea,  CL  $6.50 ; 
shp.  $7.50. 

Metz,  A.  (M.D.)  The  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the 
Human  Eye.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  X84.  Phila.  Med.  and  Surg, 
Reporter  Office.    CL  $3. 5a 

Morgan,  a  E.  (M.D.)  Electro- Phvsiology  and  Thera- 
peutics. The  Study  of  the  Electrical  and  other  Plwsical 
Phenometu  of  the  Aluscular  and  other  Systems  in  Health 
and  Disease  ;  including  the  Phenomena  of  the  Electri- 
cal Fishes.  8vo,  pp.  xvL,  7x4.  N.  Y.  Wood  ^  Co. 
CL  96.50^ 

Mnrohiaon,  O.  (M.D.)  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of 
the  Liver,  Jaundice,  and  Abdominal  Dropsy.  Illustr. 
xzmo,  pp.  xxL,  556.  (London.)  N.  Y.  Wood  d>*  Co, 
CL  14.0a 

Bana,0.  Q.  (M.D.)  Special  Pathology  and  Di^^gnostics, 
with  Therapeutic  Hints.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xxL,  644.  Phila. 
F.  A.  Soericke.    Hf.  mor.  ^5.00. 

Beynolds,  J.  R.  A  System  of  Medicine.  Two  Vols. : 
VoL  I.  General  Diseases ;  Vol.  II.  Local  Diseases. 
Large  Svo,  pp.  xv.,  952 ;  xvi.,  990.  (London.)  Phila.  y. 
B.  Lippincott  &•  Co.    CL  pervoL  ^5.oa 

Salisbury,  J.  H.  (M.D.)  Microscopic  Examinations  of 
Blood  and  Vegetations  found  in  Variola,  Vaccina,  and 
Typhoid  Fever.  8vo,  pp.  65.  N.  Y.  Moorkeadt  Bond  S* 
Co.    CL  $x.oa 

Seaton,  E.  O.  (M.D.)  A  Handbook  of  Vaccination.  x6mo, 
pp.  383.    Phila.     y.  B.  Li/pincott  tf  Co.     CL  $a.«>. 

Siegle,  E.  (M.D.)  The  Treatment  of  Diseases  of^  the 
Tliroat  and  Lungs  by  Inhalation,  with  a  New  Inhaling  Ap- 
paratus. From  the  second  German  Edition,  by  S.  Kiac- 
les,  M.D.  xamo,  pp.  136.  Cincinnati,  Cartvli  &*  Co. 
CL  $1.35. 

Stellwa^,  O.  (MD.)  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye: 
including  the  Anatomy  of  the  Organ.  From  the 
Third  German  Edition,  by  C.  E>  HackJey,  M.D.,  and  D. 
B.  St  John  Roosa,  M.D.  With  an  Appendix  by  the 
Editors.  Illustr.  Svo.  pp.  xiv.,  774.  N.  V.  Wood  &* 
Co.     CI.  l7>oo ;  shp.  $8  oa 

Taxiner,  T.  H.  (MD.)  On  the  Signs  and  Diseases  of  Preg- 
nancy. From  the  second  amd  enlarged  London  Edition. 
Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  xiv.,  49a  Phila.  H.  C,  Lea.  U. 
$4-25- 

Thomas,  T.  Q.  (M.D.)  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women.  Illustr.  8vo.  pp.  625.  Phila.  H,  C, 
Lea.    CL  $5.00. 

Tobold,  A.  (M.D.)  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  with 
special  reference  to  Laryngoscopic  Diagnosis  and  Local 
Iherapeutics.  From  the  German,  by  G.  M.  Beard,  M.D. 
Illustr.  8vOi  pp.  xviL,  279.  N.  Y.  Wood  ^  Co.  CL 
I3-7S- 

ThniaMaii,A.    I«ctnTCsmiOxDaica\'Ul«&6.'nib.  *Y:TtBDL<fin»K&. 
from  the  French,  and  edited,  'iiVQdl^QlVfta«nALK\i'Q«bdb»^ 
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[Ibr. 


by  V.  V.  n.ir.ire,  M.P.   Vol.  i,   8vo.  pp.  71a.    (London.) 
i'liil.'U  Lindsity  tSr*  BlakittoH.     CI.  $0.oa 

Whtto,  J.  W.     DciiMl  M.iteria  Medicx      iSmo,  pp.  loS. 
Phila.  .V.  A*.  White.    CI.  *i.oa. 


LAW. 


Yale,  Grcgc*/.  IjcrhI  1*itleii  to  Mining  Claims  ud  Waia 
Kichts  in  ('.-i!lfom:.-i,  under  the  Minin;;  Lawof  CiN4;m^ 
of  July,  1S66.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii.,  4sa.  San  FranciNO^  B^ 
titan  •£»•  Co.     Shp.  #7.50. 


Acts  (The)  of  Congren  relating  to  Loans  and  the  Oxa- 
rcncy,  from  1847  to  1868.  Witli  .1  S>'Tiop«i!;  of  cacti  Act, 
cti".  8v",  pp.  77.  N.  Y.  JiaMA'frs'  A/agjzittf  Office. 
CI.  5=<»- 

Adam*,  Jr.,  O.  F.  The  Krie  Railro.id  Row  considered  ax  an 
l''l'iso.le  in  Court.  Repr.  fn»m  ihc  Am.  I^w  Rtrviow. 
8vo,  pp.  4^».    Huston,  Little^  lirowu,  &*  Co.  l\ip.  55  cts. 

Bishop.  Joel  Prentiss.  Hie  First  lionk  of  tlie  Law  :  ex- 
pl.iinin;;  tlie  N.iture,  Sourcvs,   Itonks.  and  IV.uiical  Ap- 

iilii'.iiions  (if  Ix^nl  Science,  and  McilimU  (»f  Study  and 
V.icticc.     8vo.  i)p.  xi.,  466.      Huston,  Little^  Uro^vn  &• 
Co.     Shp.  (3.00. 

Brightly,  r.  O.  A  Picrcst  of  the  Decisions  of  tl'.c  Federal 
Ci)urls  fp'in  the  Origin  of  the  Go>'cninimt  to  the  Frcsajt 
Tiuic.  Imp.  8\-o,  pp.  viii.,  976.  Phila.  Kay  &•  iiro. 
Slip,  f  10.00. 

Oolbf,  John  H.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  I.iw 
and  I'p.ictii'c  of  the  State  of  New  York.  ^  With  an  Appen- 
dix of  Prcrcdenls.  ?  vols.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii.,  764  ;  vii.,  456. 
AJUiny.     /r.  c'.  Little.     Shp.  per  vol.  57.50. 

Oooleir,  T.  M.  l*rcatise  on  the  Constitutional  Limitations 
which  rest  upon  the  lx;sisLili%'e  Power  of  the  Slates  of 
the  American  Union.  8vo,  pp.  xlvii.,  720.  llobton, 
Littlt\  Jtrou'U  iT-*  Co.     Shp.  $7.50. 

Dbcon,  F.  B.  A  Practical  1'renti.sc  on  the  .Adjustment  of 
(ieiivril  .XvtTa.re  in  the  I'nitcd  Slates  .ind  other  Countries. 
Inilutlin*  ihe  Klement-*  f>f  M.iritime  and  In-iur.ince  Law, 
etc.     P\<»,  pp.  5.'j<.     N.  Y.     J/.  .'"i/Viir.     Shp.  ^6.00. 

Edmonds,  John  W.  Rcjwrt «  of  Select  Cases  Decided  in 
the  C'MirlN  uf  the  Slate  of  New  York,  no:  Rcp«.>rted  or 
Ropurt'.-d  only  P.irti.illv.  Yol.  x.  8\-o,  pp.  631.  N.  Y. 
aK'^jv  .?••  Co.     Shp.  $t'«.5o. 

Fisher,  S.  S.  Rcp.rts  of  C.i<o<  an*:inp  upon  Letters  P.itent 
f.»r  In\cnil-»ns,  dojiTiniii'.-il  in  the  Cin'uit  C-^iirts  <if  the 
l-niicil  Si.itc*.  \'\A.  X.  Svi»,  pp.  jv^.  L'nii.iniiai!,  CViirXv 
fc*-  Co.     Shp. 

Kerl,  Lewis.  ,»5t.itutes  of  the  I'nited  States  Hating  to 
Rcvirnuo.  C'^nimerce,  N.ivi  :ati>n.  and  the  Currtncy. 
With  the  Dci'lar.iti'Mi  of  Indepeudeiico  and  the  Con<ritu- 
tioi).  Lir-.;e  Svi».  jip.  wiii.,  !;ao.  rio>ton,  LittU\  Bro^vn 
^  Co.      Shp.  $10. to. 

HofiVnan.  M.  KccK-^iastical  I. aw  of  tho  State  cf  New 
York.     l>>i\   pp.    346.     N.   Y.     Pott    «r-*    Amery,     CI. 

Honck,  L  .X  Treatise  on  t'le  Ijw  of  Na\i'.iMc  Rivers. 
8vi»,  I'p.  xiv.,  J 35.  11  ■>>»!. Ml.  I.itt',;  /•  #.'.-!■«  *!.-•  CV. 
Shp.  ^3.50. 

muvons.  A  Treatise  en  Marine  Insurin:e  ar.d  General 
AviTa-^e.  a  Vt»l.s.  Svo,  ptv  i..  63S ;  i\.,  7«i.  !)■.»>:•::, 
Little,  /''■•■rev  v"-»  t'.*.     Shp.  i-^cr  v^-l.  fr.^"'- 

Poland.  Bvt.  Lieat.-CoL     l^i.:e>t  of  the  Milit.m-  I^iws  cf  I 
the  I'niiod  Siai'*s.   i.^a-*  i'  xo^.7:   re'.itii'.z  t»  t';;c  .\-::y,  j 
Vvihin;ecr<,   M.!i;i.i.   the  ReVei'.i^n,  an;'.    Ke■;■Ml-tr.;.:i^■.:. 
5v«\  p\».  448.    lto>to:i,    LitSCe,  Jiroxt'n  &*  Co.    CI.  1 4.00; 
fchp.  $4  5"^ 

Pomcror.  J.  N.  (LLD.)     .\n  Introductl.^n  to  the  C-r^s:-?!!- 
ti.vi.il  I   .w  .<f  i»  e  l!ii:«il  Si.ito*.     l'\»r  Students.  l',crer,il  | 
and  Pr-:'.  •'Ni.vvil.     Sv  \  y\\.  \\\\..  541.     N.  Y.    JiwJ  ^ 
/I'.'Jm*  ;.'.■•.■-     ^'.  jv  53  jio.  ' 

Bnell,  E-  H.  T.  Jh.-  i':;;: -;•.!.,  of  r.'i:!:v.  For  the  T^e 
of  Slu«i"i:'«  .v.\.\  t':.'  Pi  't".  Nr..  .:i.  ;>o.  pp.  xx^ii;.,  <•>». 
PluLi.     A". : r  ^"^  ."•■.•.     S;.*/    I:  5.\ 

Storer,  H.  R  .M-D.'.  an. I  Hrard,  F.  F.    Criminal  AK^r-  j 
liiM» ;  it-i   Naf.sro.   its   Kni  U:-.  v.   .ir.l  its  Kiw.     £vv\  pp. 
vi:i.,  31^.     K*».st»»:'.,     L:.':.'i\  J'-o:iv  ^  Co.      CI.  t;.;?;   . 
slip,  f.'.^o. 

TOwnshonii,  J.    -\  Trra:'*?  on  S'ln  »it  an.!  Lile!,  .anjcn  " 
the  Kcuic.lv  Iv  C:\.l  Akt-.'a.     j'\.\  pp.  L..  %4;.     N.  Y. 
/.•j.*.».  J-.,..  :.i,r-  iV.     Slip.  ??  5.5. 

TflcT,  R  H.     tiuardi.inship  and  Custody  of  Infint*,  and  , 
the    l-\w  of  Coverture:    enibracinj:  Marria>:c  and   1"^;- 
n»nv.  Atu\  t'l?  Sta:;itorv  Policy  of  the  sc\Trai  Sutes  re-  j 
spc\-tin£    Jf'.isluiid  and  Wife.     8n»,  pp.  ST<d*    Albany,  I 
Iwt.'mJJ  ^  Sj'm.     2>hp.  I7.5A.  \ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Barber,  E.  O.  The  Crack  Shot ;  or,  Voune  Rifleutfi 
Complete  Guide,  xamo,  pp.  34a.  N.  Y.  7nHMii/6* 
Afitims.     CI.  fa. so. 

Daris,  A.  J.  Mem.iranda  of  Persons,  Places,  and  Eioli: 
omprning  Authentic  Facts,  Yi^ions,  Impresiiim,  Dii- 
covcries,  >i  Mn^n^etism.  Clairvoyance,  SpiriliaSsb 
Al-u),  Quotations  fn>m  the  Opposition.  Widi  asAppa- 
dix  containing;  /schokke's  Story  of  "  Hortensia."  umo, 
pp.  48S.     liristim.  White  &»  Co.    CI.  fx.sa 

Falton,  Rev.  J.  B.  Woman  VcrMis  Ballot  Bomo^Zm 
&*  Shepard.     Pap.  X5  cents. 

Oriscom,  J.  H.  (M.D.)  llie  X'se  of  Tobacco,  and  tlw 
Kvils  resultint;  from  It.  24mo,  pp.  40.  N.  Y.  Pntaamt^ 
Son.     Pap.  25  cents  ;  CI.  50  cents. 

Haynes,  Gideon.  Pictures  from  Prison  Ufe.  An  Hiikr 
ical  Sketch  of  Massachusetts  Stite  Prison,  with  Nam* 
tives  and  Incidents  and  Sug^estTons  on  Discpliae. 
ISuston,  Lee  &•  Sh^fard.    CI.  9'>50> 

Helps.  Arthnr.     Realmah.      X2mu,    pp.    4991 
Roberts  Brotliers.     Cl.  fa. 00 

Licber,  F.  (LL.D. )  Frasnicnts  of  Political  Scoce  fls  Na- 
tionalism and  An ti -National ism.  N.  Y.  Chtria  Stri^ 
ftrr  ,5**  CV.     Paj).  25  cents. 

Lyman,  J.  B.  Cottnn  Culture.  With  a  Chapter  on  Cmm 
Seed  and  its  C>e,  hy  J.  R.  Sypher.  isino,  pp.i9ih  N.  Y, 
O.  ^uddi"  Co.    Cl.  Si. 50. 

Opiam  Habit  (The),  with  Sucrcesti^ns  as  lo  iheRcM^ 
x2ino,  pp.  335.     N.  y.  //iir/er  fr»  BrM.  CL  fLys, 

Packard,  A.  S..  Jr.  (M.D.)  A  (^uide  to  the  Sadrrf 
Insects,  and  a  Treatise  on  those  Injurious  and  Bona  a 
to  Crops.  For  Colleges,  Farm-Sitfiools  and  Apknkan* 
Illustr.  Part  I.  8\-o,  pp.  60.  Salem,  £jisr  /«A  Fr. 
P.ap.  per  part,  30  cents. 

Paine,  R  T.,  Jr.  Resumption  of  Specie  FSjncsL  H 
pp.  58.     Ho<t-»n.  L title  Brown  ,5-  Co.  Pap.  ts cesli. 

Pierce,  B.  K.  (D  D.)  AH  alf  Ccnmrj-  ^nih  "TuwA  DA- 
cpients  :  <ir.  the  New  Yorle  House  of  Refiife  ■'* 
'Jimcs.     6vo.  pp.  3S4.     New  York.  A/flet»m&C»'  ^ 

Potter,  O.  A.  ITie  Instrument  of  Assodation :  *  Mf*^ 
of  Currency,  if  mo,  pp.  131.  N.  Y.  //iif/d'/fcf*' 
ton.    Cl.  #1.25. 

Swedcnborg,  EmanneL  The  Fcnnomy  of  die  A^ 
Kini;d-.i:n.    c->r.>iio7ed    Anat'iir.iciUy,    PhysicaBj;  ■* 


Phy>iv>!v5ic.i!ly.      From  the   I.a:in,  }'y  Rev.  A.  I — 
2  vols.  t'v.»,  pp.  564,  432.     P>os:on,   Carter &SiA  i* 
per  %t.l.  fj.oo. 

Thrasher,  H.  The  Hunter  and  Trapper.  IDuSr.  ^"^ 
pp.  01.    N.  Y.  O.  yuJdC-  Co.    CL  11.00. 

Todd.  J.  Edw.  The  Ame-ican  Wheat  CuIturisL  A  P»^ 
lii-al  Treatise  en  the  Culture  of  Wheat  uafli  '*•  '* 
Taint. r  B-.s.    C!.  52.5>. 

Trimmer.  Mrs.  11: e  Historv  of  the  Robinfc  F«  *• 
Ir.».:r;::'.L  n  1.  f  Oiil.irt-n  or.  their  Treatment  rf  AwPg- 
li!ii>ir.  Sn.  4' ».  pp.  141.  {KdinburRh.)  Pfcihu  C^-***" 
Komsen  Z-*  I/.iffe'^fitger.     CI.  $j.so. 

Waring,  Geo.   E.     K.'.rth  C.^<ets.    Hnw  tD  ■* Jj? 
and  hiw  ti  u>e  Tl;e=i.     x=n:o.    N.  Y.   7V*Bi' «?' 
P.;p.  25  cen:s. 

White,  W.  N.  Gar.'.eninj  f-r  th-  Soi:tJi :  or,  Hw^S^ 
Y-;t:.iV.oi  .\r  \  Ir.::;.*.  Llustra.  x=cio,  pp.  444-  *"  " 
O  yu.i.i  «5-  Co.    Cl.  5 2. 00. 

Willard.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  O.    Sexcloc>-  as  the  FMjJJJJ 
of  Life  :  ir.:;':- L"..:  ."^.via!  Or5.iniii;i->n  and  Cinu***" 
x.-mo.  pp.  4*3!     C.^ira^.^  J.  J\.  W.iisk.    Cl  Ij-*- 

Young.  A.  W.  I.<«v-<ns  in  Gvil  'Go\'emBiei>t  I3»*J^ 
3x>.     N.  Y.  S.i'-Kzs  A*  Co.    Half  roam,  fi-ai- 
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CLASSIFIED   LIST   OF  THE  JANUARY   PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Prices  in  this  List  are  for  cloth  lettered^  unless  othertvise  expressed. 


XST,  PHILOSOPHY,  RELIGION,  etc. 

lan.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  his  Life  and  Tcach- 
ided  on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  Illustrated  by 
to  the  Manners,  Customs,  Rclitrious  Beliefs, 
al  Institutions  of  his  'J'imcs.  With  Designs  by 
Laroche,  Fenn,  and  others.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  52a. 
'^er  A*  Bros.     §3. 50. 

Dnke  of.  The  Reifm  of  I^w.  Fifdi  edition, 
onal  Notes  by  the  author,  and  a  complete  index. 
X)wn  8vo.  (London.)  N.  Y.  Routledge  <5r» 
50. 

.  O.  B.  The  Sabbath  Question.  Sermons. 
194.      N.  Y.  Scribner  <&»  Co.     %\. 

(D.  D.)  Light  and  Truth  :  or.  Thoughts  and 
>iii  the  Gospels.  i2mo,  pp.  vii.,  422.  (Edin- 
l,  V.  Carter  <5r»  Bros.     S2.00. 


or  Common  Pranter.     48mo,  pp.    xxxii.,  348. 
N.  Y.  r.  Wiley  &>  Son.     M^or.  full  gilt,  62X 
ex.,  with  gilt  clasp,  $1.50. 

.  (D.D.)  The  Closing  Scenes  of  the  IJfe  of 
■in^  a  ilarmnni/ed  Combination  of  the  Four 
(tones  of  the  l.ast  Year  of  our  Saviour's  Life, 
ntrod.  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  D.Wilson.  i2mo,  pp. 
.  Lippincott  &»  Co.  $1.50. 

.    fM.D.)     Better  Views  of  Living ;    or.   Life 

0  tne  Doctrine  "  Whatever  is,  is  Right."  zamo, 
ioston,  Adams  ^  Co.     CI.  $1.00. 

W.  H.     Church  Teaching  for  the  Children  of 
J.     z8mo,   pp.    239.    N.   Y.   Pott  &*  Amery. 
\. 

Rev.  S.,  (D.D.  Bishop  of  Georgia.)  Ser- 
ith  Memoir  by  T.  ^L  Hanckcl.  Portr.  8vo, 
594.     N.  Y.   Pott  ^  Amery.     $5.00. 

G.  T^ccturcs  on  Reviv.ils  of  Religion.  New 
id  Enlarged  Edition,     izmo,  pp.  445.     Obcrlin, 

|i-75- 
.    Reply  to  Dr.  Hall  on  Forms  of  Communion. 
Y.  Tibbals.     Pap.  15  cts. 

Zian.  Scriptural  Claim  of  Total-Abstinence. 
64.     Nat.  Temp.  Soc.      Pap.  10  cts, 

.  B.  Liyht  on  the  I.ast  Things,  zamo,  pp. 
'.  AVer/  Ch.  Pub.  House.     $1.25. 

mily  E.  lessons  from  Daily  Life.  z6mo,  pp. 
\.  y.  B.  Lippincott  &»  Co.     $1.00. 

lark   (D.D.,  L.L.D.}     The   I^w  of  Love,  and 

1  Law ;    or.   Moral    Science,   llicoretical  and 
zamo,  pp.  342.    N.  Y.  Scribner  &*  Co.    $1.75. 

;  COMMI.'.VICATIONS   FROM    SlTKIT    LiKE.      Writ- 

;h  the  Mcdiumship  of  Mrs.  S.  E.  Park,  by  the 
tality  of  her  Spirit  Hu.sband.  lamo,  pp.  222. 
'kite  &*  Co.    §1.25. 

krchbishop.  Modem  l-'piscopacy  not  Inconsis- 
the  Presbytcrinn  Prinripjcs,  Reprinted  from 
Q  of  1662,  with  Notes  and  Introduction.  i2mo, 
r.  Y.  Kvang.  Kno^vl.  Soc.     Pap.  10  cts. 

.  J.,  (D.D.)  Lectures  on  the  First  and  Second 
>  Peter,  with  anlntroduction  by  Ph.  Schaff,  D-D. 
i.,  536.     N.  Y.  Scribner  &*  Co.     $3.50. 

(D.D.)  Popular  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
to  Luke.  With  Map  and  lUustr.  8vo,  pp.  725. 
ut.     $2.50. 

MHNT,  The.  Transl.Tted  from  the  Greek  text 
idorf,  by  George  R.  Noycs,  D.D.  zamo,  pp. 
Boston,  Am.  Unit.  Assoc.     $1.50. 

Religion  and  Life.     i6mo,  pp.  85.    N.  Y.  Ne^v 
House .     75  cts. 

:nc-Place,  Thk  :  being  Selected  Sayings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Arranged  as  a  Manual  of  Faith 
icc.  By  the  Compiler  of  "The  Divine Teach- 
3,  pp.  xi.,  149.  (London)  Phila.  Lippincott 
h.oo. 

.  H.     The  Gospel  in  Enoch  ;  or.  Truth  izi  the 
A  Doctrinal  and  Biographica)  ^\ieidti.    idimo, 
Phila.  Li/tpi»co//  &*  Co,     CI.  $1.35. 


Whltiioy,  J.  R.    The  Last  Passover :   an  Account  of  the 

Closing  Incidents  in  the  Life  upon  Earth  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ ;  a  Verbal  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospel  Narratives. 

z6mo,  pp.   Z72,      Phila,   ClnjrfoH,  Remsen  &»  JIajffel' 

finger.     CI.  $1.00. 

Winer,  Dr.  G.  B.  A  Grammar  of  the  Idiom  of  the  New 
Testament,  prepared  as  a  Solid  Ba.sis  for  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament  Seventh  edition,  enlarged 
and  improved,  by  Dr.  Q.  Lunemann.  Revised  and  au- 
thorized tmnsbtion.  8vo,  pp.  744.  Andover,  Mass. 
Draper.     $5.00. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  TRAVEL,  etc. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy  of  America.  Illustrative  of 
the  Character  of  Ministers  of  Religion  in  the  United  States. 
New  ed.     Z2mo,  Phila.  Lippincott  fy*  Co.     $z.5o. 

BcUow«,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  The  Old  World  in  its  New 
Face  :  Impressions  of  Europe  in  Z867-Z868.  Vol.  II. 
z2mo,  pp.  528.     N.  Y.  Harper  &•  Bros.     $z.75. 

Olark,  Rev.  A.  Memory's  Tribute  to  the  Life.  Character, 
and  Work  of  the  Rev.  'l'.  H.  Stockton.  Sq.  z6mo,  pp.  55. 
N.  Y.  Udells.     50  cts. ;  pap.  25  cts. 

De  Oosta,  B.  F.  Scenes  in  the  Isle  of  Mount  Desert.  II- 
lustr.  Sra.  4 to,  pp.  138.    N.  Y.  Randolph  &»  Co.    $4.00. 

Dean,  A.  (LL.D.)  History  of  Civiliration.  In  7  vols.  vol. 
I.     Portr.      8*D,  pp.  XXIV.,  695.     Albany,  Munsell.     $4. 

Freese,  J.  R.  (M.D.)  The  Old  World.  Palestine,  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor  :  Travel,  Incident.  Description,  and  lAKsr 
toiy.     zamo,  pp.  458.     Phila.    Lippincott  &»  Co.    $z.oo. 

Hallf  H.  The  History  of  Vermont,  from  its  Discovery  to 
its  Adir.ision  into  the  Union  in  Z79Z.  Map.  8vo,  pp. 
xii.,  521.     Albany,  Munsellf     $4.00. 

Helps,  Arthur.  The  Life  of  Columbus,  zamo.  Phila. 
Lippincott  &»  Co.     $2.75. 

Hopkins,  Manley.  Hawaii':  The  Past.  Present,  and 
Future  of  its  Island*Kingdom.  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  Sandwhich  Islands.  (Polynesia.)  With  a  preface  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Second  ed.  rev.  and  corr.  8vo, 
pp.  512.     Illustr.     (I/)ndon,)  N.  Y.  Appleton  «5r*  Co.  $3-00. 

Jones,  O.  O.  Jr.  Hist0ric.1l  Sketch  of  Tomo-Chi-Chi* 
Mico  of  the  Yamacraws.  8vo,  pp.  133.  Albany  ;  Munr 
sell.     $2.50. 

McShorry,  R.  (M.D.)  Essays  and  I.,ectures  ;  Early  His- 
tory of  Mar^'iand,  Mexico,  etc.,  etc.  8vo,  pp.  iv.,  Z2S. 
Baltimore,  Kelly,  Piet  6^  Co.     CI.  91.25. 

Marsh.  Life  of  Rev.  W.  Marsh,  D.D.  By  his  Daugh- 
ter. Portr.  lamo,  pp.  viii.,  349.  (Edinburgh.)  N.  Y. 
Ca  rter  &*  Bros.     ^1.75. 

Milner,  Rev.  John,  (B  A.)  and  Oswald  W.  Brlerlf.  The 
Cruise  of  H.  M.  S.  "The  Galatea  "Round  the  World, 
in  1867-68.  With  colored  Illustrations  from  sketches  taken 
on  the  spot.     8vo,  Phila.  Lippincott  60*  Co.     $8.00. 

Montagn,  Lady  Mary  Wortloy.  ITie  Letters  of.  Ed.  by 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale.  lamo,  pp.  408.  Boston,  Roberts  Bros. 
$2.00 

Motley,  J.  L.  Historic  Progress  and  American  Demo- 
cracy. An  Address  delivered  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist. 
.Soc.  8vo,  pp.  74.  New  York,  Scribner  &»  Co.  Pap. 
50  cts. 

Madge,  A.  Memorials :  being  a  General  Biographical 
and  Historical  Account  of  the  Name  of  Mudge  in 
America,  from  1638  to  z868.  With  Porirs.  8vo,  pp.  443. 
Boston,  Mudge  <&*  Sons^  Prs.     $6.00. 

Rives,  W.  O.  The  I.,ife  and  Times  of  James  Madison. 
Vol.  III.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.,  638.  Boston,  Little,  Brvtvn 
&»  Co.     93.50. 

St.  Augustine  Florida.  Sketches  of  its  History,  Present 
Condition,  and  Advantages  as  a  Winter  Resort  for 
Invalids.  By  an  English  Visitor.  With  Notes  for 
Northern  Tourists  on  St.  John's  River,  etc.  zamo.  N. 
Y.,  Putnam  &*  Son.     75  cts. 

Sevigne,  Mad.  de.    Letters  to  her  Daughter  and  Friends. 
Ed.  by  Mrs.    Hale,     zamo,  pp.  4^8.    EQ%.Vyck.,   Robcrti 
Bros.     93.00. 

Sketchl«7,  Arth.tur.     Mr*.  Btowi  Va   Kmtxvcsu     a.t«o. 
(London)  N.Y. /CoMtirrf^e.    'Pa.v- sa«»!^' 
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PUTNAM^S  MaOAZIKR. 


Smith,  J.  E.  A.  The  History  of  Pitlsfidd.  (Berkshire 
County-),  Mass.  From  the  year  1734  to  the  year  1800. 
Compiled  and  written  under  the  ;;eiieral  direction  of  a 
Committee.  Hy  Authority  of  the  i'own.  8v«).  Itostun, 
Lee  d-»  ^he/>ard.     CI.,  #3.50  ;  half  mor.  extra,  $5.00. 

Sypber,  J.  R.  School  History  of  Pennsylvania.  lamo* 
PP-   344'      rhUa.  Lip^incott  <5r»  Co.    f  1.50. 

LAW  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Batchalder,  S.,  Jr.  A  Manual  of  I^ws  of  Massachusetts 
in  relation  ^)  Manufacturin;;  Corfioratiuns.  With  a  sum. 
mary  of  the  I<aws  aflfccting  Corporations  Generally,  zamo, 
pp.    a68.     Boston,  Little,  Jlroxvn  ^  Co.     $2.50. 

Beitel,  0.  O.  A  Digest  of  Titles  of  Corporations  chartered 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Iwtwcen  1700  and  1866 
inclusive.  Giving  l^ates  of  Acts  of  IncorfKtratiun,  Sup- 
plements thereto,  etc.  8vo,  pp.  601.  Phila.  Campbell. 
ahp.  $5.00. 

Gerard,  J.  W.,  Jr.  Titles  to  Real  Kstate  in  the  State  of 
New  York:  a  Digested  Comi>cndium  of  Laws  on  the 
examination  of  I'idcs  to  Real  Kstate  in  the  State  of 
New  Y«)rk.  8vo,  pp.  400.  N.  Y.,  Bakery  Voorhu  &r* 
Co.   Shp.  #5.00. 

OOM,  E.  L.  Statutes  of  lUinios.  8vo.  Springfield,  i?M-yt- 
Mell  Cr*  Co.     Shp.  ^i.oo. 

HarritOQ,  B.  Kc|>orts  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana.  Vol.  28.  May  Term,  1867,  and  November 
Term,  1867.  Svo,  pp.  xi.,  599.  Indianai>olis,  Douglaxs 
6r*  CoHfter.     .Shp.  f6.oo. 

Miller,  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Pleadinc  and  Practice.  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Principles  of  l*leading  and  Rules  of 
l*racticc  in  Acticms  and  Special  ProccccRnes  at  Law,  and  in 
Kquit^'  in  the  Courts  of  Rca)rtl  in  the  Strftie  of  Iowa,  under 
the  Revision  of  i860  ;  including  Practice  imder  the  late 
Law.  8vo,  pp.  796.  DavcniKirt,  la.,  Luse  &»  Gri^s. 
$6.  CO. 

Statutes  at  I^rcr  and  Treaties  of  the  U.vited 
States,  passed  at  the  Second  Session  of  the  Fortieth 
Congress.  1868.  Containing  the  Public  I^ws,  Resolu- 
tion. Proclamations,  Private  Acts  and  'i'rcatics,  and 
Alphabetical  libt  of  Persons  in  the  Act  for  the  Re- 
moval of  Lcv^al  and  ]^>litical  Disabilities.  (Government 
?'.dition.  Kdited  by  (Jeorgc  P.  Sanger.  Royal,  Svo, 
pp.  59a.     Boston,  Little^  Bro^vn  «&*  Co.     $2.50. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.    MEDIOINE. 


pincottCy  Co. 


Olereland,  O.  H.,  fM.  D.)  Pronouncing  Medical  Lexi- 
con. Containing  tne  correct  pronouncin<^  and  dcfmition 
of  terms  used  m  medical  and  the  collateral  sciences, 
nth  Ed.     32mo.     Phila.  Lindsay  6^  HlaktstoH.     $11.25. 

Greenhow,  E.  Headlam.  On  Chronic  Itronchitis, 
especially  as  connected  with  ^t^ut,  emphysema  and 
di.seases  of  the  heart.  Ginical  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  izmo.  pp.  336.  (London.)  Phila. 
Lindsay  ^  Blakiston,  fa. 25. 

Hart^ome,  H.,  (M.D.)  'ITje  Family  Ad\-iser  and 
Guide  to  the  Medicine  Chest.  A  concise  introduction  to 
domestic  medicine.  Revised  and  enlarged.  i8mo,  pp. 
X09.    Phila.  Lipfiincott  6r»  Co.     75  cts. 

—  The  Essentials  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
ad  ed.  rev.  and  enL  laroo.,  pp.  45a.  Pliila.  //.  C.  Lea, 
Half-bd.  $a.63. 

JadDKm,  J.  O.,  (M.D.)  How  to  Treat  the  Sick  With- 
out Medicine,  lamo,  pp.  537.  DansvUlc,  N.  Y.,  Austin, 
yacktoH  &•  Co.    ^2. 

Owen,  Richard.  On  the  Anatomv  of  the  Vertebrates. 
Vol.  III.  Mammalia,  including  NIan.  With  614  illustra- 
tions.   Svo.    (I^ndon.)    l*hih.  Li/incott  6r»  Co.    $15.75. 

SciENCB  (a)  op  Stammering,  and  its  Cl'RK.  Sq.  iSmo. 
pp.  90.     N.  Y.  Paul  Lee  ^  Co.     $1.23. 

Tilt,  B.  J.,  (M.  D.),  The  Hand-liook  of  Uterine  Tl>e- 
rapeutics,  and  Diseases  of  Women.  Secx>nd  Am.  ed., 
rev.  and  am.  Svo.  pp.  xvL  345.  N.  Y.,  Apfletou  <&* 
Co.    CL  $3.50. 

WhTtea,  Jos.  H.,  (A.  Bl^  M.  D.)    The  Physidan's  Dose 

and  Symptom  I  look.    Containing  the  doses  and  uses  of 

a^  t\\c  prmcipal  articles  of  the  Materia  Mcdica,  and  ofh- 

cinal  preparations.    Sih  ed.  samo.    PVula.  L\ndl^xy  &• 

BiakistffH.     fi.oo 


ARTS  AND  8OIEN0ES. 

Ajrea,  G.  B.    How  to  Paint  Photographs  in  WaterCol,^^^ 
x2mo.       Phila.     Bencrmau  6r»  li ilson,  l^i.2$.  * 

Henderson,  P.  Practical  Horiculture  ;  a  Guide  tc^  . 
Successful  Cultivation  of  Florists'  Plants  for  the  Am;^  ^^^ 
and  Professional  Florist.  lUust.,  pp.  a5o.  N.  Y.  Jue^^^p'j^ 
Co.     %\.yy.  ^ 

Lea,  M.  Oarey  (M.  D  )    A  Manual  of  Photography. 
Phila.  Benerman  £f»  Wilson.     $3.00, 

Murray,   Mrs.  E.     The  Modem   System  of  PaintiQ. 
Water-Colors  From  the  IJving  Modd.    Svo,  pp.   aa. 
Y.,  Hurd  <5r*  Houghton.    Pap.  50  cts. 


Reed,  E.  J.  (O.B.)     ShijvKuilding  in  Iron  and  Ste«L      ^ 
Practical  Treatise,  giving   Full  I)etails  of  ConstructioiL 
Processes  of  Manufacture,  and  Ifuilding  Arrangcfnents^ 
with  Results  of  Kxperinients  on  Iron  and  Sted,  and    oa 
the  Strength  and  Watcrtightness  of  Riveted  Work.      Svv^ 
with  Numer.  Ulustr.     (I^^ndon)  N.   Y.  Van  NottrmmJ. 
$15.00. 

Simonin,  L.  T  Underground  Life;  or.  Mines  and  Minerv 
I'ranslated  and  Adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  British 
Mining,  and  ed.  by  H.  W.  Bristow.  With  ao  31  a-pv 
160  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  xo  Chromo-lidi.  Istr^ 
Svo,  pp,  xix.522.  (Glasgow)  N.  Y.,  Ajpleton  6*  Ca 
318. 

EDUOATIGN.    TEXT  BOOKS. 

Ansted,  D.  F.  The  World  We  live  In ;  or,  Fint  L«*- 
Kins  in  Physical  (leography.  i8mo.  pp.  X49.  (Loodosw- 
Phila.  Lippincctt  6r*  Co,     Cl,  75  cts. 

Ohambers,  W.  (F.  R.  S.  E.)  Historical  Questioas,  wi«*» 
Answers.  Embracing  Ancient  and  Modem  HktOj^* 
Ilhist.     i6mo.     (Edinburgh)   Phila.  Lippmatt  5*  O- 

lialf  roan.  $1.25. 

Oooley,  L.  R.  A  Text-Itook  of  Natural  Phik>sa|i)7 :  *|^ 
Accurate  Modem  and  Systematic  Explanatioa  "  ^5* 
Elementary  IVincinlcs  of  the  Science,  tor  Hi^  Scfco**** 
and  Academies,  lllustr.  lamo,  pp.  3x5.  N.  Y.  Scrifc***" 
6r»  Co.    Hf.  roan,  $3.50. 


Day,  H.  N.  An  Introduction  to  the  Studv  of  Ea^ 
eratiire.  Comprising  Representative  Masterpieoo  J^ 
Poetry  and  Prose,  etc.  X2mo,  pp.  xi.,  539.  N.  i.  iicr'^*'~ 
ner  <5r»  Co.    $2.25. 


\ 


Qray  Asa.     School  and  Field  Rook  of  Botany, 
of  "  First  Ixrssons  in  IJotany,"  and  Field,  ForeSl, 
Ciarden  BoLiny,  bound  in  one  \'olume.    Svo,  pp.  n., 
386.     N.  Y.,  IvisoH,  Pkinney,  B.   A*  Co.     %*.y^ 

—  Field,    Forest,    and  Garden  Ik>tany.    A  sinmie  I»^^ 
duction  to  the  Common  Plants  of  the  United  StsW  < 
of  the  Mississippi,  lx>th  Wild  and  Cultivated.    SfO., 
386      New  York,  Ivison,  Pkinney,  B.  A*  C#.  $».« 

Outlines     of     Scriptukb     History,     widi 
References.        For    Sabbath-School  Concert 
No.  I — Life  of  Abraham.     Svo,  pp.  x6.    St.  Looi^' 
«5y  Woods.     Pap.  25  cts. 

Perkins,  Th.     SabUth  Carols  :  a  New  Collection  • 
and   Hymns.       For   SablKith- Schools,     xamo,   pp. 
Bro7iin  «5-»  Pi'rkins.     Bds.  35  cts. 

Schnboit,  Prof.  J.  H.  Von  (of  Munich).    FiOtea  , —      - 
of  the    Natural   Historv  of  the  Animal   Kingdom.    ^Zjk 
vided  into  five   chjs.    Mammalia,  30  plw.  with  '59_^f'^ 
ill. ;  five  chts.  Birds,  30  pits,  with  X95  col.  ill.;  fittc»*' 
Am])hibia,  Fish  Crustacea,  Insects,  etc  etc,  35  phs.    " 
col.  ill.     (24.00. 

Explanati^ry  Text  to  the  abox-e,  revised  and  ~» — -  ^^ 
by  Samuel  KnceLind.  A.M.,  M.D.,  Instructor rfZool<H|f 
in  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology.  Bosloii«  S.  ^ ' 
Urbino.     50  cts. 

Trambnll,  Rev.  H.  0.    Children  in  the  Temple :  *  H*^^ 
book  for  the  Sunday-School  Concert,   and  a  Guide  ^^^ 
the  Children's  Preacher.     lamo,  pp.   35a.    Sprinfft****' 
Holland  Cp*  Co.     CI.  1.50. 

Webster.     Counting-Housc  and  Family  Dicoooary.      "^ 
new    abridgement,   with    additions,  improvemaits.  ^^ 
new  iilustr.itions.     Imp.   xumo,  pp.  6ao.    N.  Y.  /r*** 
Phinney,  B.  &*  Co.     $3.00. 

Zander,  H.  J.  and  Howard,  T.  E.,  (A.M.)    0udin««^ 
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"  But  we— wo  are— to  us  the  broathing  hours." — Schiller. 


PART   I.  — CHAPTER   X. 


TSB  MSTBOPOLIS. 


lefcropolis  devours  every  thing. 
'  is  never  satisfied.  It  cries 
'*  Give."  It  exhausts  the  mar- 
rovisions,  for  fabrics,  for  human 
It  uses,  it  consumes.  It  wears 
as  it  does  the  omnibus  horses. 
h  demands  first  what  is  difli- 
1  what  is  extraordinary,  fabu- 
possible.  Its  want  strains  to 
hese,  laboring  by  day  and  by 

I  by  Want  takes  a  stumble  and 
cannot  supply  any  more;  it 
ossibly  it  steals,  robs,  murders, 
its  suicide.  Wealth  purses  its 
*  What  a  state  society  is  in ! 
Increase  of  crime  I  The  police 
lefficient  I " 

does  not  always  commit  vio- 
sannot  always  beg.  It  sickens, 
•bly  consents  to  starve  without 

I  hears  of  it,  and  says,  "  Lo  I 
not  poor-houses  and  hospitals 
ficiary  establishments  which  I 
led  up  ?  Why  does  not  Want 
2r?"  Then  Wealth  proceeds 
Lurch,  and,  kneeling  on  a  soft 
prays  for  Want,  prays  earnestly. 


Prays  that  God,  the  All-wise,  the  All- 
merciful,  will  remember  the  poor  and 
the  afflicted,  and  comfort  them  in  their 
distress. 

Wealth,  having  performed  this  diUy, 
steps  forth  from  God's  presence  into  its 
carriage,  and  rolls  home  to  dine. 

Sometimes  in  the  lesson  of  the  day  a 
startling  sentence  is  read.  Startling, 
notwithstanding  the  mellifluous  tone 
with  which  the  preacher  endeavors  to 
soften  it. 

"  It  is  easier  far  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle^  than  for  a  rick  man  to 
enter  into  the  hingd4>m  of  God,*^ 

Wealth  listens,  and  changes  position 
uncomfortably. 

"My  dear  hearers,  you  must  under- 
stand by  this  not  literally  a  rich  man, 
but  the  man  who  trusts  in  riches." 

"  Ah,  how  pleasant  I "  says  Wealth ; 
"  surely,  I  do  not  put  my  trust  in  riches." 

"  Oo  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poory 

Wealth  turns  pale.  The  preacher 
comes  to  his  relief.  "  This  was  simply 
to  test  the  young  man^s  sincerity.  Quite 
inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of 
society." 
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'*  Eyen  so,''  quoth  Wealth,  and  nods 
an  approying  assent. 

•  •  *  •  • 

But  why  do  the  poor  cling  to  the 
metropolis  t  Because  of  its  companion- 
ship. There  they  cluster  together  and 
hold  fast  to  each  other  in  one  great  fel- 
lowship. They  sympathize  with,  they 
aid,  one  another.  Watch  a  decrepit 
beggar.  Who  puts  pennies  in  his  hat  ? 
Children  and  poor  people.  Of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

•  •  •  .  . 

"  /  am  one  of  them  /  "  exclaimed  Bill 
Holt,  standing  in  the  full  sweep  of  the 
maelstrom. 

Which  one  ? 


Bill  did  not  care  which,  did  not  think 
any  thing  about  it,  except  that  he  was 
in  the  metropolis  to. try  his  muaclc, 
strength,  and  will,  with  the  rest*  He 
walked  for  two  Hiiles  down  Broadway, 
then  turned  to  the  left,  in  the  dircctioii. 
of  the  East  riyer,  and  kept  on  till  he 
reached  the  large  soap  and  candle  es~ 
tablishmcnt  of  Josiah  Abbott.  He  en~ 
tcred,  and,  after  waiting  some  time,  w 
assigned  to  duty.  Here  we  will  for  th 
present  leaye  him. 


Meanwhile  the  widow  Holt,  alone  i 
her  humble  cottage,  prays  morning  an 
night,  often  at  noonday,  beseechingly 
God  to  protect  and  bless  and  aayeherbo^- 


CHAPTER    XI. 


m  RBCTOB  OP  THE  COURCH  OF  THB  APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION  BECOMES  RKCTOB  OF  THE  CBURCH  OF 

IIIRACULODB  PRESENCE. 


Wb  haye  spoken  of  the  changes  in 
the  *^  Select  School."  About  the  time 
Tom  and  Alf  left  for  Round  Hill,  Harry 
Ellsworth  and  Charley  Grayes  were  sent 
np  to  Poughkeepsie,  to  be  perfected  in 
what  is  there  called  **  a  practical  com- 
mercial education  *' — as  if  youilg  men  did 
not  get  at  the  practice  of  trade  quick 
enough  and  sharp  enough  without  the 
creation  of  schools  to  teach  it. 

The  same  year  was  a  prosperous  one 
for  Randall  the  railroad  contractor — 
so  prosperous,  that  he  bought  a  hand- 
some house  in  town  and  furnished  it  in 
a  yery  stylish  manner.  Virginia  was 
sent  to  Madame  Rosa  Posa  St.  Gau- 
den^s  "Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Toung  Ladies,"  where  she  managed  to 
unlearn  all  she  had  preyiously  gained, 
or  at  least  to  haye  it  so  confused  by 
new  modes,  that  it  became  of  little 
yalue  to  her.  Here  Virginia  "took 
Prench,"  and  acquired  a  yicious  pro- 
nunciation of  that  tongue  from  the 
"best  of  masters,"  who  was  a  Dutch- 
man from  the  Strasbourg  side  of  the 
Rhine,  and  who  taught  French  at  Ma- 
dame Rosa  Posa  St.  Gauden^s,  and  in- 
sufferably bad  German  at  the  establish- 
ment of  Madame  Delia  Parepa  Prang. 


mt 
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With  Madame  Rosa  Posa  Bt,  Oanc^^^ 
he  was  Parisian;  with  Madame  0^"^^ 
Parepa  Prang,  "  yery  high  Pnuse.*' 

Although  Clara  Digby  continnecL       « 
the  "  Select  School,"  pursuing  the  coi 
Miss  Pettingill  had  instituted  for 
she  was  not  confined  to  her  homi 
Scotenskopft,  but  in  the  yacations 
yisits  to  her  young  Mends  in  town 
elsewhere,  whose  acquaintance  she 
ed  at  school.      She  also  became 
quainted  with  Mrd.  Ferria,  who 
moying  in  the  "  yery  first  drelea^" 
husband  by  his  excellent  business 
agement  haying  made  money  enoug^li  ^ 
think  of  becoming  a  "  banker." 

I  do  not  belieye  Clara  eyer  yisitcd 
her  when  Alf  was  at  home  on  yacation, 
but  she  had  become  quite  intimate  f^i^ 
Emily  Ferris,  Alf^s  cousin,  whom   "^^ 
presented  to  the  reader  in  an  tarl^^ 
chapter  of  this  history,  and  who^     ^' 
may  be  recollected,  decidedly  fayo**^ 
Tom  Castleton^s  yiew  about  the  trip  ^ 
the  steamship.   Clara  and  Emily  wer?  ^ 
unlike  each  other  as  any  two  girls  €f^^ 
be ;  and  this  ia  why  they  were  such  g(>^^^ 
friends.  It  is  always  the  case,  yon  kso**^* 
Mrs.  Adolphus  Drinker,  Alf 's  sister,  ao"' 
goes  a  good  deal  into  polite  life.  Tho*     | 
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ale  lots,  the  mortgage  on 
Mnd-hearted  Drinker  pur- 
d  which  were  not  at  that 
.  the  incumbrance,  turned  out 
ize.  A  righteous  return  for 
rested  act.  Drinker  realized 
of  the  market,  and,  like  a 
9ker,  settled  the  proceeds  on 
scuring  to  her  at  least  a  com- 

itleton  winced  a  good  deal  to 
becoming  so  intimate  with 
ions.  He  tried  to  invent  a 
iving  Clara  visit  his  mother, 
atural  expedient  presented, 
shed  he  had  a  sister,  a  young 
en  a  second  or  third  cousin, 
house  Clara  might  go.  He 
r  with  his  unlucky  situation, 
his  best  to  make  up  for  it 
md  Clara  met,  by  the  most 
My  devotion  which  a  young- 
be  capable  of.  I  am  inclined 
e  overdid  the  matter,  but  I 
nture  a  positive  judgment 

•  •  •  • 

\  Croton  Ellsworth  was  get- 
riumphantly  in  his  cliarge. 
ty  of  this  clerical  gentleman, 
id  in  the  strictest  attention 
nd  ceremonies,  attracted  the 
the  faithful,  far  and  near. 
h  of  the  Apostolic  Succession 
d  to  as  a  "  model,"  and  Sco- 
becamc  a  Mecca  on  a  small 
;  is,  in  the  summer  season — 
xcruciating  high-church  peo- 
lim  to  be  of  greater  antiquity 
iloman  Catholics  themselves, 
dmired  the  happy  adaptabil- 
5  Reverend  Croton  in  "re- 
various  attractive  forms  to 
acreasing  church  ceremonies, 
le  it  was  avowed — but  I  think 
►y  some  malicious  people,  no 
8  of  that  gentleman — that  ar- 
3  were  actually  perfected  for 
onal,  attendance  on  which 
means  "  enjoined,"  but  which 
mmended"  to  young  people 
ns  of  grace."  Further,  these 
Lcious  people  declared  the 
Croton  actually  waited  on 
ys    in    his    cliarming    little 


"study,"  to  receive  "voluntary  con- 
fessions." But  I  hesitate  to  second  these 
statements,  since  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain  they  are  authentic. 

One  very  important  improvement  he 
certainly  did  effect.  We  all  know  that 
in  repeating  what  is  called  the  "  Apos- 
tles' Creed,"  it  is  customary  to  bow 
reverently  at  the  mention  of  the  first 
two  persons  of  the  Trinity.  It  became 
observable  that  the  young  ladies  of  this 
church,  instead  of  a  simple  inclination, 
substituted  a  most  profound  and  grace- 
ful courtesy,  precisely  similar  to  the  one 
used  in  commencing  the  fascinating 
dance  known  as  the  "  Lancers."  The 
young  men  followed  suit,  so  that  a 
stranger,  entering  at  the  particular  mo- 
ment, might  reasonably  doubt  the  pre- 
cise character  of  the  place.  The  church 
music  was  superb.  The  finest  airs  fh)m 
L'Africaine,  Crispino,  The  Barber,  Tra- 
viata,  Trovatore,  and  other  favorite 
operas  were  introduced,  after  being 
properly  "  adapted." 

It  was  ind^  delightful  to  attend 
the  ministration  at  Bcotenskopft.  The 
service  was  so  charmingly  impressive, 
and  the  sermon  was  so  short.  The 
tasteful  edifice  was  crowded  to  reple- 
tion those  lovely,  balmy,  summer  da3rs. 
Fascinating  young  women  with  their 
handsome  beaux  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  fashion,  beauti&d  equipages  admira- 
bly appointed,  together  with  the  nume- 
rous exquisite  but  indescribable  sur- 
roundings, shed  over  the  Sabbath  scenes 
an  air  of  elegant  and  refined  luxury. 

The  Miss  Marlinspikes,  ancient  though 
they  had  now  become,  were  in  their 
glory.  As  for  the  Reverend  Croton, 
what  did  he  not  feel?  He  surveyed 
the  whole  within-and- without  with  a 
sense  of  the  most  complacent  satisfac- 
tion.   His  cup  was  full,  and  ready  to 

overflow. 

.  .  .  •  * 

All  things  mundane  must  have  an 
end.  "Mortal's  chief  foe,"  says  the 
great  German,  "  is  security." 

In  the  midst  of  the  victories  of  the 
Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth,  when,  indeed, 
there  seemed  no  possibility  of  any  check 
to  his  triumphant  career,  a  speck  ap- 
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k1  on  tbe  horizon — a  mere  speck, 
^ely  indeed  so  much  as  a  speck,  but 
as  the  cause  of  his  quitting  Scotens- 

•  A  fly  sent  on  God^s  errand,"  says  an 

1  divine,  "  can  do  the  "work  of  death 

well  as  the  executioner."    Great  re- 

ilts  come    proverbially    from    causes 

^hich  appear  diminutive.     So  it  was 

hat  a  very  insignificant  tinker  served 

CO  turn  the  destinies  of  the  Reverend 

Groton. 

Barnabas  Low  was  a  native  of  Yon- 
kcrs.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  tinsmith, 
who  was  also  a  worker  in  sheet-iron, 
till  he  was  onc-and-twcnty,  when,  to 
satisfy  his  craving  for  adventure,  he 
turned  sailor.  In  this  capacity  he  led  a 
reckless  devil-may-care  life  for  many 
years,  in  which  he  roved  the  watery 
world  many  times  over.  At  the  age  of 
forty  Barnabas  began  to  tire  of  his 
wandering,  unsettled  life,  especially 
after  visiting  his  native  town  one  sum- 
mer, where  he  found  that  an  old  sweet- 
heart, of  whom,  when  apprentice  to  the 
tinsmith,  he  was  veiy  fond,  still  remain- 
ed single  and  constant  to  her  first  love. 
Barnabas  took  a  resolution.  He  knock- 
ed oflf  going  to  sea,  was  spliced  to  his 
old  flame,  and  commenced  industrious- 
Iv  the  trade  of  a  tinker,  which  his 
former  apprenticeshix)  perfectly  qualifi- 
ed him  for  undertaking. 

On  a  narrow  lane,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  parsonage  grounds,  which  covered 
nearly  three  acres,  was  a  decayed  old 
building,  of  revolutionary  date.  It  was 
separated  from  the  parsonage  by  a 
thick  copse,  so  that  its  dilapidated 
appearance  was  not  unpleasantly  visible 
to  the  inmates  of  the  former.  Barnabas 
Low  obtained  permission  to  occupy  this 
spot,  and  moved  in  with  his  wife,  a 
scanty  supply  of  furniture,  and  his  tools 
of  trade.  He  soon  found  plenty  to  do, 
in  mending  the  leaky  pots  and  kettles 
and  saucepans  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  and  his  wife  wqvq  a  cheerful,  happy 
couple,  and  industrious  withal. 

Since  the  Church  of  the  Apostolic 
Succession  was  so  near,  they  thought 
they  could  not  do  better  than  attend 
it    They  used  to  go,  accordingly,  and 


were  assigned  seats  at  the  end  of  the 
left  gallery,  in  a  little  place  fenced 
off  for  a  colored  family  and  a  few 
very  poor  people.  I  do  not  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  that  Barnabas  Low 
got  from  the  rectory  any  jobs  in  his 
line.  I  have  no  doubt  he  did,  how- 
ever, but  it  does  not  distinctly  appear 
that  it  brought  him  ever  in  personal 
contact  with  the  rector. 

One  pleasant  afternoon,  the  latter 
part  of  September — it  was  about  sunset 
— the  Reverend  Croton  Ellsworth  was 
standing  in  the  open  air,  leaning  against 
the  neat  paling  which  surrounded  his 
grounds. 

He  was  enjoying  the  dolce  far  niente 
of  his  situation  to  the  fullest  degree. 
He  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to 
preach  a  couple  of  old  sermons  th& 
following  Sunday,  and  the  idea  gave  an. 
additional  expression  of  freedom  firoiik. 
all  earthly  care  to  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's  features.  The  soft  haze  of  a  Sep— 
tember  day  had,  too,  its  tranquiliziog^ 
effect.  I  wish  I  could  present  him  t 
you  in  tableau  just  as  he  stood  with  hi 
surroundings. 

Two  very  pretty  young  women  ha 
been  conversing  on  the  piazza  with 
Ellsworth,  and  now  advanced  to 
through  the  gate.    Some  very  pleasa; 
words  were  exchanged,  while  the  jou 
neophytes  looked  adoration  in  the 
of  their  confessor  as  they  tripped  out 

Croton  Ellsworth  followed  them  wi 
dreamy  eyes.     His  soul  began  to  gl 
with  complacency.    He  glanced  arou. 
his  well-kept  grounds.     He  surve} 
the  handsome  church  edifice.     **  Is 
this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  bmlt 
he  felt  to  himself 

It  was  the  supreme  moment  unall. 
ed — the    last  he  ever    experienced 
Scotenskopft ! 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  horeabo 
Barnabas  Low  is  anchored  ?  " 

Croton  Ellsworth  turned,   and    s 
standing  before  him  a  large,  rough-lo  <:>  If- 
ing  man,  with  very  broad  shoulders^    « 
grisly  beard,  and  thick  gray  hair,  wbi^ 
curled  closely  in  his  neck.     He 
dressed  in  sailors^  g^^i  ^^^  wore  a 
paulin  on  his  head. 
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iras  startled  by  this  sudden 
but  he  was  not  easily  thrown 
lard.  He  scrutinized  the 
)sely,  and  could  discover  no 
langer  in  his  countenance, 
»,  all  things  considered,  an 
He  ventured,  therefore,  to 
lis  dignity. 

id  majestically  in  the  man^s 
lid—"  What  I " 
.sking  the  bearings  of  Barna- 
ho,  they  tell  me,  is  moored  a 
ward  of  this,  but  I  am  bless- 
n  sight  on  this  tack.  What 
1  I  lay  ? "  he  continued,  see- 
.er  did  not  speak. 
five  you  no  information,  my 
now  no  such  person,"  re- 
e  Reverend  Croton  Ellsworth, 

tu  a  priest  ? "  demanded  the 
ttiy. 

m  undertake  to  show  people 
►  heaven,  and  don't  know  the 
IT  nearest  neighbor,"  exclaim- 
mger,  in  a  tone  so  free  and 
Jroton  felt  alarmed, 
meantime  did  not  stir. 
\d  better  pass  on,"  said  Cro- 

"  asked  the  sailor. 

e  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me 

stay  any  longer  on  my  prera- 

remises !    The  highway  is  as 
ater-course.    You  must  be  a 

exclaimed  Croton,  with  sol- 
ais,  "  if  you  do  not  leave  here 

will  have  you  removed." 
%e  removed  I  "  said  the  other, 
a  if  struck  with  the  ridicu- 

the  idea.  "  Pray,  who  is  to 
ppose,  now,"  he  added,  com- 

closcr  to  the  fence,  "  I  say, 
should  make  up  ray  mind 
nd  see  your  wife  and  chil- 
is to  prevent  me  ? " 
'as  now  thoroughly  alarmed. 

eyes  up  the  street.  He  saw 
Talking  toward  him.  They 
irishioners.  Here  was  relief 
led  i  ate. 


The  sailor  saw  him  lookiDg,  and  seem- 
ed to  understand  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind.  "  Come,  now,"  he  said,  "  you 
don't  answer." 

"  I  will  answer  you  presently,"  return- 
ed Croton,  growing  bolder. 

"  So  you  think  I  had  better  not  go 
in  ?  "  continued  the  sailor,  in  a  tantaliz- 
ing tone. 

"  Move  on,  instantly,  or  I  put  you  in 
custody." 

The  two  men  were  getting  near. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  me,  Crete  ? 

By ,  I  don't  believe  the  feUow  is 

shamming,  after  all.  Tou  didn't  know 
Reub,  that's  a  fact." 

Croton  Ellsworth  turned  pale.  For 
once  he  exhibited  this  show  of  emotion. 
What  could  it  be?  The  two  persons 
came  up  and  passed  unheeded.  He 
seized  on  the  paling  for  support.  The 
sailor  stood  looking  at  him  with  an 
expression  of  intense  contempt. 

"  Shall  I  go  in  ?  V  he  asked. 

"  No,  Reuben,  no.  I  can't  have  you 
come  in.  The  house  is  full — friends 
from  New  York.  Besides,  my  wife 
doesn't  know — doesn't  know " 

"That  you  have  such  a  rough  cus- 
tomer for  a  brother,  eh,  whom  you  are 
ashamed  to  own.  Well,  Crote,  it's  like 
you.  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  Til  tell 
about  your  lark  with  Sally  Jenkens — a 
d— d  shame  it  was,  too.  Crote,"  he 
continued,  with  a  knowing  wink,  "  you 
are  the  same  cunning  coon  you  always 
was — ha — ha — ha — ha — saw  it  when 
those  pretty  girls  came  out." 

"Reuben,  how  can  you  go  on  so? 
Do  you  never  think  of  God,  and  judg- 
ment, and  eternity  ? " 

"Don't  come  your  cant  over  me. 
Any  thing  but  that.  What  do  you  know 
about  God,  and  judgment,  and  eternity  ? 
You  were  bom  a  hypocrite,  Crote,  and  a 
hypocrite  you  are,  and  always  will  be." 

"  You  are  a  bold  blasphemer." 

"  What  do  you  care  what  I  am  ?  Just 
drop  that  sort  of  thing,  and  tell  me 
whore  I  can  find  my  shipmate." 

"  I  will  inquire  of  the  servants ;  stay 
where  you  are  till  I  return." 

Croton  Ellsworth  came  speedily  back 
with  the  desired  information. 
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^Groton,"  said  the  sailor,  in  a  less 
rade  tone  than  he  had  preyionsly  used, 
"  Croton,  how  is  mother  t " 

"She  is  well,  I  presume,"  said  the 
clergyman,  hesitatingly. 

"  You  presume  !  "  exclaimed  his  broth- 
er. "  Don't  you  know  t  When  did  you 
hear  from  her  9 " 

"  It  is  some  considerable  time." 

"  When  ? " 

"  I  think  last  Spring." 

"  Don't  you  help  her  any  ?  " 

"  I  do  aU  I  can  afford  to — 

"  Which  is  deTilish  small  rations,  Til 
be  bound,"  interrupted  Reuben.  "  Con- 
fess, Crote,  you  haye  not  sent  her  a 
stiver  for  six  months." 

The  other  was  silent. 

"  Nor  for  a  year," 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  Croton 
Ellsworth,  promptly. 

"  You  see,  Crote,  I  am  a  reprobate — a 
swearing,  drinking,  ungodly  reprobate. 
You  are  a  saint— one  of  the  oily,  un- 
guentum  kind,  I  should  say,  though. 
Now  listen  to  me.  When  I  shipped  on 
my  three  years'  cruise,  I  entered  on  the 
articles, '  three  fourths  of  my  wages  to 
be  paid  to  the  old  woman.'  The  rest 
w^as  enough  for  toggery  and  tobacco ; 
as  for  grog,  no  use  for  it  on  board. 
Good-day.  Til  call  on  you.  again  some 
time,  and  see  my  sweet  little  nephews 
and  nieces." 

He  disappeared  round  the  comer,  and 
pursued  his  way  along  the  lane,  leaving 
the  clergyman  in  a  state  of  mind  quite 
indescribable. 

"  Who  is  that  very  mde-looking  crea- 
ture, that  Croton  talks  so  long  with  ? " 
asked  one  of  the  Miss  Marlinspikcs  of 
his  wife. 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine." 

At  this  moment  Croton  entered.  He 
looked  pale  and  disturbed.  The  ques- 
tion was  repeated. 

"  Oh,  only  a  sailor — a  very  interesting 
man — ^an  extremely  interasting  and  in- 
structive person.  He  has  lately  return- 
ed from  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

"We  were  wondering  what  could 
detain  you  so  long,  conversing  with 
fcich  a  horrid-looking  wretch,"  said  the 
other  Miss  Marlinspike. 


"  He  swore  at  pa  dreadfioliyy*'  cried  a 
little  Ellsworth,  who  had  been  rolling 
his  hoop  in  the  vicinity. 

"  Oh,  you  are  mistaken,  my  son." 

"  No,  I  am  not    I  heard  him  say — ^ 

"  Hush,  you  are  too  small  to  under- 
stand—" 

Here  tea  was  announced. 

The  sailor,  meantime,  walked  slowly 
on,  till  he  came  opposite  the  dwelling 
of  Barnabas  Low.  Here  he  stopped,  and 
shouted  three  times  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "  Ship  ahoy  I "  so  loud,  indeed, 
that  the  clergyman,  who  heard  it  dis- 
tinctly, feared  that  it  would  excite  the 
attention  of  the  Miss  Marlinspikea  to 
the  strange  conduct  of  the  misaionaxy 
sailor  from  the  Sandwich  Islanda  f 

The  tinker  was  in  the  act  of  pntting* 
the  finishing  touch  to  a  large  kettle 
which  was  undergoing  important  re- 
pairs, but  on  hearing  the  hail,  he  threw 
it  aside  and  rushed  to  the  door. 

"  Ship  ahoy  I "  he  bellowed  in  retnnt. 
"  What  ship  is  that  ? " 

"  An  old  messmate  off  a  01X086,**  was 
the  answer. 

Without  more  ceremony  the  two 
together,  and  embraced  heartily,  aailo 
fashion.     The  wife  was  dispatched 
procure  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  som^ 
thing  extra  for  supper.  In  short,  it  too 
a  good  week  of  the  tinkcr^s  earnings  t 
furnish  the  night's  entertainment, 
scene  became  very  uproarious.     I  ha' 
no  doubt  the  mad  fellows   mado 
greater  noise,  because  they  were  so 
the  parsonage.    Croton  heard  them 
trembled,  lest  later  in  the  night  HHm: 
might,  or  at  least  his  brother  mig 
come  reeling  to  his  house  and 
admittance. 

No  jolly  tars  ever  had  a  jollier 
Barnabas  Low's  wife  went  .off  to 
early,  and  left  them  to  their  frolic, 
was  no  shrew,  and  Barnabas  was  a 
husband  in  the  main.    So  she  kept 
temper,  resolving  to  indulge  him. 

The  revel  at  last  came  to  an 
Reuben  turned  in,  or  rather  on 
spare  bed,  with  orders  to  the  imagizx^^>7 
watch  on  deck  to  call  him  at  eight  Ix^Iif 
(four  o'clock).     I  suppose  it  waa    '^^ 
force  of  habit  which  made  him  tarn 
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lat  hour.    It  is  a  fact,  however, 

iid  80. 

haying  recourse  to  the  pump 

ctra  ablution,  he  left  the  house, 

ng  his  course  southward,  went 

ay. 

1    Ellsworth  did  not  sleep  a 

at  night.    He  was  troubled  in 

He  could  hear  the  noise  of  the 

and  dreaded  lest — he  knew  not 

WBS  the  reverend  gentleman  so 
>rted  ?  It  was  because  he  had 
kture  nothing  genuine.  His  life 
heat,  and  he  feared  any  thing 
ould  raise  a  question  about  it. 
lot  that  he  had  a  rough  sailor 
"other,  or  a  drunken  sailor,  it 

it  was  what  that  sailor  hneto 
jn,  and  what  he  might  teU. 
i  Reuben  he  was  "  Crote,^'  noth- 
^Grote.'*  Reuben  despised  him, 
L  not  attempt  to  conceal  it. 
ihould  take  up  his  quarters 
e  tinker  ?  What  a  scandal  I 
mid  be  done?     Sometimes  he 

he  would  denounce  Reuben  as 
stor,  but  he  dreaded  the  force  of 
fim,  and  he  dreaded  the  truth, 
ill  never  enjoy  another  moment 
i  said,  turning  uneasily  in  bed. 

at  last  daylight.  Croton  rose, 
kI  up  and  down  the  room.  He 
j!om  the  window.    A  man  was 

past.  He  recognized  him. 
going  to  quit  Iftic  place,  I  do 
'  exclaimed  Croton.  It  was  a 
ry  relief,  only  temporary.  He 
>me  back  any  day. 
ds  time  the  reprobate,  as  his 
called  him,  was  on  his  way  to 

"old  woman,"  his  mother, 
conscious  of  the  disturbance  he 
ted  in  the  breast  of  the  divine. 

is,  tlie  encounter  was  by  mere 

He  was  told  that  Barnabas 
ed  next  to  the  parsonage,  and 
;  there,  he  had  run  against 
There  was  not  the  least  danger 
turning  to  annoy  him.  He  felt 
itcmpt  for  him,  which  would 
i  really  to  give  Crete  as  wide  a 

possible.  The  latter  did  not 
is.    He  felt  there  was  no  longer 


any  peace  for  him  at  Scotenskopft.  He 
determined  on  seizing  the  first  favorable 
opportimity  to  remove  from  the  place 
to  New  York.  In  New  York  policemen 
were  abundant,  and  lock-ups  close  at 
hand. 

Circumstances  favored  our  clerical 
hero.  A  schism  had  occurred  in  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  churches 
in  the  city.  The  rector,  a  man  of  ele- 
vated character  and  strong  will,  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  what  he  called  the 
extravagances  which  had  begun  tp  be 
introduced,  and  which  savored,  as  he 
maintained,  of  a  return  to  the  forms  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  while  he  himself 
was  striving  to  diminish  them,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  greater  liberality  in  the  church. 

It  would  seem  his  zeal  carried  him 
too  far.  He  was  on  one  occasion  so  im- 
prudent as  to  in  some  way  recognize  a 
Methodist  clergyman  as  a  brother  in 
Christ,  a  co-worker  in  the  field  of  their 
common  Master,  and  treat  him  accord- 
ingly. 

Then  what  an  uproar  I  What  a  hub- 
bub I  You  would  have  thought  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end.  The 
whole  church  was  in  jeopardy.  The 
refractory  rector  must  be  dealt  with. 
To  recognize  one  on  whom  consecrated 
hands  had  not  been  laid ! 

The  Reverend  Croton  Ellsworth  es- 
poused with  zeal  the  cause  of  High 
Church.  So  great  was  his. holy  fervor 
in  this  regard,  that  he  soon  became  the 
leader  of  the  movement  against  the  re- 
fractory rector.  He  preached,  he  labor- 
ed, he  thundered ;  he  wrote,  he  print- 
ed, he  published.  His  admirers  called 
him  the  new  Apostle  of  the  faithful  1 

I  need  not  go  further  in  the  story. 
The  newspapers  were  full  of  it,  and  you 
all  read  them.  The  result  was,  the  rec- 
tor^s  church  was  divided.  The  high 
superfine  excruciating  church  men  and 
church  women  quitted  the  old  sanc- 
tuary, and  going  up  above  Fortieth  street, 
built  a  magnificent  edifice ;  and  within 
ax  months  after  the  advent  of  the  sail- 
or to  Scotenskopft,  his  reverend  brother 
was  called  to  its  charge.  The  church 
was  named  by  him,  **  The  Church  of  the 
Miraculous  Presence,"  in  token,  as  he 
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sold,  of  the  manifest  and  visible  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  his  behalf, 
when  he  was  greatly  cast  down  and  dis- 
comfited. 

It  is  now  that  the  career  of  the  Rev- 
erend Croton  reaUy  opens.  He  soon 
discovered  that  his  sojourn  at  Scotens- 
kopft  was  merely  his  novitiate.  He 
wondered  how  it  could  have  contented 
him.  In  the  metropolis  he  found  every 
appliance  suitable  to  his  hand  for  ad- 
vancing his  schemes  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  charge. 

Prosperity  I 

What  the  Church  of  the  Apostolic 


Succession  was  in  a  small  way,  the 
Church  of  the  Miraculous  Presence  be- 
came on  a  large,  extended,  and  ampli- 
fied scale.  Wealth,  beauty,  fieishion,  pa- 
rade, dress,  ostentation,  in  short,  every 
thing  intensified  that  the  round  earth 
afibrds  to  feed  human  vanity  and  to  help 
put  off  all  thought  of  a  something  afUr^ 
were  clustered  in  and  around  the  conse- 
cmted  walls  of  this  new  temple. 

He  had  no  fear  of  Reuben  now.  Let 
him  once  appear  I  The  police  would 
do  their  duty,  and  the  impostor  be  sent 
up  without  ceremony. 

And  his  mother  t 


CUAPTER    XII  . 


now  GREAT  CHANGES  COMB  WEEK  LEAST  EXPECTED. 


Let  us  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  Round 
Hill  Academy.  It  will  be  a  pleasant 
change  to  give  Tom  and  Alf  a  call. 
They  are  nearly  through  the  prepara- 
tory course.  They  have  mastered  Virgil 
and  Sallust,  and  the  orations  of  Cicero, 
and  are  familiar  with  the  best  extracts 
from  the  Greek  prose  writers  and  poet^. 
They  have  already  a  very  thorough 
Snglish  education.  A  happy  life  they 
have  led.  Close  friends,  more  loving 
than  brothers.  At  least,  much  more 
intimate  all  the  time.  It  is  true,  there 
is  one  thing  which  separates  them  ab- 
solutely. There  is  tiie  more  reality 
in  this,  because  it  is  never  alluded  to 
Bor  even  acknowledged.  When  Tom 
and  Alf  came  to  Round  Hill,  their  joint 
attentions  to  Miss  Digby  ceased.  Yes, 
tSiey  called  her  Miss  Digby  now.  Only 
think  of  it  Our  Uttle  Clara  I  Thir- 
teen years  old,  and  no  longer  "  Clara  " 
ta  these  young  gentlemen. 

She,  nearly  foil-grown,  quite  under- 
stood the  state  of  affairs.  Nothing 
could  be  more  judicious  than  her  bear- 
ing toward  the  two.  Every  word,  every 
look,  every  least  thing,  how  closely  was 
it  watched  for  and  cherished  by  them 
both,  forever  to  be  remembered.  For- 
ever— ^that  was  the  word  "  which  hath 
been  and  must  be  " — forever. 

Now  nothing  of  this  was  on  the  sur- 
face.  Tom  and  Alf  each  knew  perfectly 


well  what  was  in  the  other's  heart— 
what  was  seething  and  burning  thote, 
ready  to  burst.  Doubt,  jealousy,  pangs 
not  of  unrequited,  but  uncertain  love. 
Why  need  I  describe  these,  when  yom. 
yourself,  reader,  know  by  experience  all 
about  them  ? 

I  repeat,  notwithstanding  this,  Tonm 
and  Alf  were  true  and  loyal  friends,  an  A 
very  happy  in  their  intimacy.      Toncm. 
was  the  more  dreamy,  the  more  sent! — 
mental  and  romantic.     Alf  never  losfe 
the  touch  of  worldly  wisdom  which 
father's  discourse,  when  quite  snudl, 
produced.    Tom  could  never  acqniie  i 
and  he  looked  on  Alf 's  superior  know''^-^ 
edge  in  this  regard  as  something 
vellous.  As  Tom  really  had  no  occad< 
to  employ  this  world's  craft,  Alf  for 
time  had  no  practical  advantage, 
every  body  said  that  Alf  was  the  lad 
work  his  way  through  life,  and  tl^ 
Tom  would  not  be  up  to  its  ro 
and-tumblc. 


The  time  came  at  last  when 
were  to  quit  the  Academy.  They  wo 
enjoy  a  four  weeks'  vacation,  and  t 
enter  college.    Dr.  Castleton  was  a 
uate   of   Dartmouth— old 
as  her  loving  sons  call  her ;  and 
was,  of  course,  to  go  there.    Mr. 
who  was  Alf 's  guardian,  was  glacl 
take  the  Doctor's  suggestion ;   and 
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n  decided  that  the  young 
not  to  be  separated  when 
Loit  school, 
dous  day  arrived  1    It  was 

September.  Tom  never 
te.  Every  preparation  had 
nd  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 

two  entered  the  train 
ig  New  Haven,  takes  its 
\  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
veliest  valley,  I  think,  in 
ertainly  the  loveliest  I  ever 

happiest  day  of  their  lives. 
1,  intellectual  appreciation, 

care,  without  any  gloom 

all  hopefulness,  not  one 

ding.    And  down  deep  in 

each  was  cherished  the 

Digby ;  secretly  and  most 
irished,  creating    a    senti- 

softens  the  rough  edges 
I  often  boisterous  youth, 
»ut  repressing  or  impairing 
manhood. 

wt  before  the  train  reached 
th  Station.  What  a  com- 
hnndred  young  fellows,  at 
I  from  the  cars,  and  put 
of  rolling  craft  in  requisi- 
eying  trunks  and  packages 
of  all  descriptions.  What 
jelf !  How  much  at  home, 
dependent  and  assuming 
appeared  I  The  Fresh- 
irevious  year  now  returned 
es,  and  looked  with  a  lofty 
:ent  air  on  the  trembling 
Dr  admission  to  the  class 
bleft. 

riends  kept  close  together, 
the  suggestion  made  by  a 
h,  to  follow  him,  as  he 
3  interest  with  one  of  the 
hom  he  knew  particularly 
them  examined  that  very 
I  thus  save  them  a  day's 
pense. 

re  in  the  secret  know  that 
Qted  to  "  rig  "  an  examina- 
>sendo  professors,  and  so 
\e  boys  that  they  would  be 
art  for  home  in  disgust  the 
)ming. 


The  next  day  Tom  and  Alf  rose  early, 
and,  to  prevent  mistakes  of  any  kind, 
called  on  the  President  for  information, 
and  ascertained  the  exact  course  to  pur- 
sue. By  three  o'clock  of  the  same  day 
they  had  been  examined  and  had  passed 
triumphantly  from  Pom^  into  actual 
Freshmen.  They  had  now  to  Becure  a 
room  and  a  boarding-place.  Alf  took 
the  lead.  After  a  good  deal  of  careM 
inquiry,  a  furnished  room  was  selected, 
which  faced  the  south  and  commanded 
a  magnificent  view  of  Ascutney  Moun- 
tain. If  they  preferred,  they  could 
board  in  the  house.  This  they  con- 
cluded to  do,  at  least  for  the  first  term. 
Having  settled  themselves  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  walked  about  the 
grounds,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  students  and  looking  through  the 
College  buildings.  Then  they  went 
oVer  to  the  station  to  see  the  train 
come  in  and  fresh  students  rush  from  it. 
Having  passed  muster  themselves,  they 
could  in  their  turn  regard  the  move- 
ments of  the  newcomers  with  com- 
posure. They  submitted  to  be  election- 
eered for  the  secret  societies  by  a  bland 
and  mildly  dignified  Senior,  who  ac- 
costed them  on  their  way  back  with 
entire  respect  and  consideration.  It 
ended  in  Tom  and  Alf  being  asked  to 
take  some  oysters  and  ice-cream,  which 
invitation  they  saw  no  reason  to  de- 
cline, especially  as  the  Senior  claimed 
to  have  a  wish  to  explain  the  merits  of 
each  Society,  while  he  frankly  admitted 
he  hoped  ultimately  to  induce  them  to 
join  his  own.  Our  New  York  lads  rose 
from  the  repast  without  absolutely  com- 
mitting themselves,  promising,  however, 
to  see  their  new  friend  the  following  day. 

They  retired  to  rest  contented.  They 
had  passed  a  good  examination,  and 
were  comfortably  settled.  The  next 
morning  the  college-bell  would  ring  for 
prayers ;  and  at  elevea  o'clock  the  class 
would  meet  in  the  recitation  room  for 
the  first  time. 

The  day  dawned  brightly.  The  stu- 
dents mustered  in  the  chapel  in  frill 
force.  What  a  fascination  to  Tom  and 
Alf  in  the  scene !  How  different  from  a 
school  I 
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It  could  not  be  later  than  ten.  Tom 
and  Alf  were  in  their  room  overhauling 
their  books  and  putting  things  in  order. 
There  was  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door.  It 
opened  before  a  response  could  be  given. 

"  Alfred  Du  Barry  I "  exclaimed  the 
messenger  in  a  quick  tone. 

''  All  right,"  said  Alf.  A  sealed  en- 
velope was  delivered  to  him,  and  the 
messenger  departed. 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  in 
alarm.    "  It  is  a  telegram,"  said  Tom. 

Alf  said  nothing. 

"  Why  don^t  you  open  it  ? "  asked 
Tom. 

Alf  tore  off  the  envelope,  looked  a 
moment  at  the  dispatch,  and  turned 
deadly  pale. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  gasped  Tom. 

Alf  handed  him  the  paper. 

Betum  to  New    York  hy  fint  trair^ 

Important^  not  cdarming, 

Ferris. 

The  two  stood  and  looked  at  each 
other  in  blank  dismay. 

^^  It  is  a  sell,  I  do  believe,"  exclaimed 
Alf  in  a  relieved  tone. 

^^  I  do  not  think  so,"  returned  Tom. 
"  It  would  be  too  serious  a  joke  for  any 
one  to  undertake." 

"  No  more  serious  than  the  examina- 
tion trick  they  tried  on  us,"  said  Alf. 

''  The  quickest  way  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion is  to  go  to  the  telegraph  office," 
suggested  Tom ;  to  which  Alf  assent- 
ed, and  they  both  took  their  way  a 
little  distance  up  the  street,  and  made 
inquiry  at  the  proper  place. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
telegram  was  genuine. 

Slowly  the  Ariends  retraced  their 
steps.  The  beU  was  rung  for  the  first 
eleven  o'clock  meeting  of  the  class— a 
meeting  they  had  looked  forward  to 
with  so  much  interest;  but  the  sum- 
mons was  unheeded. 

Once  more  in  their  room,  the  mys- 
terious message  was  subjected  to  severe 
scrutiny,  as  if  some  explanation  could 
be  extracted  from  the  paper.  I  pass 
over  the  comments,  the  surmises,  the 
protracted  conversation  which  began 
and  ended  in  nothing. 


**You  must  go,  Alf;"  said  Tom; 
*^  that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  Tou  must 
go,  and  in  half  an  hour.  The  sooner 
you  go,  the  sooner  you  can  be  back.  I 
will  take  good  care  of  every  thing  till 
you  return." 

Alf  reluctantly  assented  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  advice,  and  taking  a  small 
bag  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  hit 
friend,  started  for  the  station.  There  waa  I 
no  time  to  lose.  The  train  came  thun- 
dering along  the  valley,  and  was  at  the 
stopping-place  almost  as  soon  as  they. 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  on  the 
way.  Now,  when  half  a  minute  remain- 
ed, Tom  seized  Alf 's  hand,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  Mind,  now,  what  I  say.  You  will 
be  in  New  York  to-night  Tdegrmpli 
me  the  first  thing  to-morrow  mornings 
and  write  me  the  same  day." 

"  Positively,"  emphasized  Alf,  T«tiiin»> 
ing  Tom's  grasp  as  he  Jumped  into  tb» 
car. 

The  train  was  off.     Tom  remained. 
watching  it,  exchanging  signals  widi. 
Alf,  who  leaned  out  of  the  window, 
waving  his  handkerchief,  till  it  was  loafe 
sight  of  around  a  curve  in  the  road. 

The  young  fellow  did  not  know  wbaifc 
to  do.    At  leugth  it  occurred  to  him 
go  in  the  recitation  room,  late  as  it 
at  least  to  take  his  seat  and  come 
with  the  rest.    It  would  make 
less  strange,  and  he  acoordingly  did 
All  eyes  were  turned  on  him  as  be 
tercd,  and  it  was  quite  a  formidalak^ 
affair  to  walk  the  length  of  the 
He  was  very  glad,  however,  that  he 
go  in,  and  he  made  several  acquaintaiL« 
with  his  classmates. 

The   morning  came,  the  day  -wn 
gradually  away;   it  was  late  in 
afternoon — no  telegram. 

Tom  still  later  went  to  the  oflk<» 
inquire.     None  had  arrived  there 
him.    The  next  day  came,  and  witlft      it 
the  New  York  mail  of  the  precediiKy 
evening.  No  letter  I  What  did  it  meflaxi; 
what  could  it  mean  ? 

•  •  •  •  •  * 

A  week  went  round,  and  not  a  -vro^ 
fh>m  Al£  Letters  reached  Tom  ft^on 
home,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  '^'^ 
return  to  New  York. 
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There    are  disappointmenta,  appar- 
ently petty  and  unimportant,  which, 
when  we  arc  young,  go  straight  to  the 
heart,  and  produce  in  one  way  or  anoth- 
er a  lasting  influence.    Here  was  on& 
Do  not  believe  I  exaggerate  in  telling 
iiow  much  the  apparent  neglect  of  his 
J&ost  intimate    friend   touched  Tom^s 
.siaturo,  and  made  him  literally  ill.    He 
^ittempted  during  that  unhappy  week 
pay  proper  attention  to  his  studies, 
was  impossible.    He  had  experienced 
first  doubt  of  Mendship,  and  it  was 
^Jiat  which  sickened  him  of  every  thing. 
TVliile  Tom  is  suffering  in  this  un- 
tsappy  manner,  I  return  to  Alf ;  or  rather, 
paing  a  little  further  back,  I  will  give 
explanation  of  the  telegram  which 
produced  so  much  disturbance,  and 
^bxch  has  interrupted  my  history  just 
fc  'fci.me  to  relieve  it  firom  the  charge  of 
nlnew  and  dreary  platitude.    In  order 
^  spring  this  little  sensation-trap  the 
L^r^e  succcssAiUy  on  the  reader,  I  con- 
aca  1  purposely  omitted  to  state,  when 
i.'waiig  nn  account  of  the  Du  Barry 
•nuiy,  that  the  elder  Du  Barry  had  a 
two  years  older  than  himself,  with 
he  quarrelled  because  she  would 
^^    give  him  the  charge  of  the  little 
rttine— about  ten  thousand  dollars — 
^^icli  her  grandmother  had  specially 
c^ueathed  to  her.     This  act  of  in- 
pendence  was  the  cause  of  severing 
Communication  between  her  and  her 
>tliei'8  family. 

rime  passed,  and  found  the  lady  still 

^e.  She  never  married.  A  few  years 

>re  this  she  had  accompanied  some 

Qds  across  the  Atlantic,  who  were 

ig  to  educate  their  children  abroad, 

had  taken  up  her  abode  with  them, 

quiet  town  in  South  Gkrmany, 

B  were  some  excellent  schools,  and 

3  her  small  income  supported  her 

more  comfort  than  at  home. 

)  news  of  the  decease  of  Miss  Du 

had  reached  New  York  several 

previous  to  Alf 's  leaving  for  col- 

As  he  had  scarcely  ever  seen  his 

le  intelligence  affected  him  but 

Now,  however,  there  appeared 

ndix,  which  was  to  affect  him  a 

»L    Miss  Du  Barry  left  a  will, 


which  was  executed  in  due  form  of  law. 
A  copy  of  this  will  had  now  arrived. 
It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ferris.  It  is  not 
particularly  verbose  for  a  document  of 
that  description,  and  I  will  present  the 
material  part  of  it  entire. 

Afler  disposing  of  a  few  trifling  lega- 
cies, the  testatrix  went  into  a  rather 
rambling  disquisition  on  the  greater 
facilities  for  education  in  (Germany  than 
elsewhere,  and  on  the  superiority  of  the 
schools  of  that  country  over  those  of 
the  United  States.  Then  came  the  ex- 
pression of  her  earnest  wish  that  her 
nephew,  Alfred  Du  Barry,  should  be- 
come thoroughly  educated  and  accom- 
plished. 

'^  And  to  this  end,"  continued  the  tes- 
tatrix, "all  the  rest,  residue,  and  re- 
mainder of  my  estate,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed  of  every  name  and  kind 
whatsoever,  and  wherever  situate,  I  give, 
devise,  and  bequeath  unto  Alexander 
Sterritt,  Esq.,  of  the  city,  county,  and 
State  of  New  York,  one  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  €kntleman; 
in  TBUST,  nevertheless,  to  safely  invest 
the  same,  and  to  keep  the  same  securely 
invested,  and  to  pay  over  the  net  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  after  deducting  a  reasona- 
ble compensation  for  the  execution  of 
this  trust,  semiannually,  or  oflcner,  if 
practicable,  to  my  said  nephew,  Alfred 
Du  Barry,  of  the  said  city  of  New 
York,  son  of  my  late  brother,  Henry  R. 
S.  T.  Du  Barry,  late  of  said  city  of  New 
York,  Gentleman.  But,  nevertheless, 
ONLY  on  the  condition  following,  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  said  Alfred  Du  Barry, 
shall  within  three  weeks,  after  receiving 
notice  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, leave  the  United  States  and  pro- 
ceed to  Germany,  in  Europe,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  education, 
and  shall  remain  in  Europe,  with  this 
intent,  and  for  this  purpose,  for  at  least 
six  years  after  his  arrival  there.  While 
I  do  not  limit  my  said  nephew  to  Ger- 
many alone,  it  is  my  advice  and  request 
that  he  shall  spend  the  principal  part  of 
his  time  there,  at  such  schools  and  uni- 
versities as  he  shall  be  advised  are  beat, 
by  competent  peiBonfl,  wlumi  I  hope  he 
will  consult 
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"  But  if  my  said  nephew  shall  not  ac- 
cept and  carry  out  the  conditions  afore- 
said, by  which  only  he  is  to  receive  any 
benefit  under  the  trust  hereby  created 
in  this  my  Inst  will  and  testament,  or  if 
he  shall  at  any  time  fail,  or  neglect  to 
comply  with  or  fulfil  the  conditions 
thereof,  then,  and  in  that  case,  I  order  the 
said  Alexander  Sterritt,''  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

These  and-so-forths  represent  several 
pages  of  foolscap,  and  provided  for  the 
division  of  the  deceased^s  estate  among 
several  charitable  institutions  of  her 
own  country,  in  the  contingency  afore- 
said. But  if  the  terms  of  the  will 
should  be  complied  with  by  her  neph- 
ew, then,  at  the  end  of  six  years,  the 
principal  invested  by  the  trustee  was 
to  be  paid  over  to  him  for  his  benefit 
and  behoof  forever.  Another  clause 
provided  for  the  payment  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  expenses  of  the  voyage. 

The  copy  of  the  will  reached  New 
York  the  very  morning  Tom  and  Alf 
set  out  for  Dartmouth.  It  produced  a 
great  sensation  in  the  households  of  Mr. 
Henry  Ferris  and  Mr.  Adolphus  Drinker 
respectively;  for  Alf  was  a  great  fii- 
vorite  not  only  with  his  sister,  but  with 
his  aunt ;  she  had  no  boys  of  her  own ; 
and  botli  were  exceedingly  stirred  up 
on  this  occasion. 

And  here  came  the  first  important 
difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Ferris 
and  his  wife.  She,  good  woman,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  coinciding  with 
her  husband  on  all  matt<>rs  of  serious 
import.  But  when,  after  reading  the 
will  aloud  at  the  breakfast  table,  Mr. 
Ferris  tossed  it  lightly  aside  with  the 
exclamation  of  "  Nonsense !  "  "Mrs.  Fer- 
ris ventured  to  ask  him  what  he  meant. 

"  Just  that,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  what  is  it  you  call  nonsense  ? " 

"  This  will" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  any 
thing  but  nonsense.  I  think  we  ought 
to  feel  very  happy  on  Alf 's  account. 

Mr.  Ferris  looked  up  as  if  surprised. 

"  Tou  do  not  suppose  I  will  consent 
to  Alf  ^s  touching  the  money  on  those 
terms  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Not  consent  ?  why,  Henry,  what  can 
you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  his  wife. 


'^  I  mean  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  boy." 

"  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  you.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  will  be  the  mak- 
ing of  him." 

For  once  Mr.  Ferris,  amiable  as  he 
generally  was,  became  angry.  For  once 
the  forbearing  and  considerate  Mrs. 
Ferris  also  got  angry. 

*^I  shall  see  what  Maria  says,**  sbo 
exclaimed. 

'^  You  had  better  ask  Drinker  what 
he  says,"  retorted  Mr.  Ferris.  "  If  he  is 
half  the  man  I  take  him  to  be,  be  will 
speak  out  plain  enough." 

"  After  all,"  retorted  Mrs.  Ferrisi,  «*  it 
does  not  concern  either  of  you.  I  really 
don^t  see  why  you  undertake  to  meddle 
with  the  matter." 

"  You  did  not  see  things  in  just  thafc 
light  a  few  days  ago,"  replied  Mr,  Fer- 
ris, sueeringly,  "  when  you  and  Mnrif^. 
were  so  anxious  Alf  should  go  to  eol^ 
lege." 

^'  Now,  Mr.  Ferris,  I  consider  such  nx 
allusion  mean-spirited,  and  I  will  na^ 
endure  it ; "  and  she  began,  of  course,  to 
cry. 

Mr.  Ferris  was  really  a  kind,  jnili- 
cious,  and  considerate  man,  and,  lik^s 
most  husbands,  he  could  not  wlthstoi^^^ 
his  wife's  tears. 

"I  am  sorry,  Eliza,  if  I  have  hix'g     i 
your  feelings,"  he  said.     **  Let  us  dro^ 
the  subject  for  to-day.    Meantime,  U 
with  Maria  about  it,  and  to-morrow 
will  discuss  it  calmly." 

Mrs.  Ferris  dried  her  tears,  and  bk.i 
ing  gained  a  certain  advantage  in 
controversy,  was  quite  content  to  ac<2^j)t 
the  proposed  terms. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Maria  and 
agreed  perfectly  about  what  was 
for    Alf;    namely,  that    it  would 
"perfectly  splendid"  for    him  to 
abroad  at  his  age  and  stay  six  y* 
"  Just  think  of  it,"  cried  3Iaria,  "  he 
be  a  man  grown  when  he  comes 
and  so  accomplished  I    How  ran 
husband  object  ? " 

"Men  are  so  queer,  sometimes,^'  '^ 
spondcd  Mrs.  Ferris. 

"Queer?  do  you  think  so?  I  «» 
sure  Adolphus  is   never  queer,"    ^^^ 
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Xn.  Drinker.    "  I  will  warrant  you  he 
will  agree  with  ns." 

Bhe  was  right.  When  Mr.  Drinker^s 
opinion  was  asked,  he  answered  in  an 
ofif-hand  way  that  he  thought  it  a  first- 
site  chance  on  no  account  to  be  lost. 
Xn  fact,  he  would  like  somebody  to  give 
Jiim  the  option  of  six  years  in  Europe 
and  all  bills  paid.  He  rather  thought 
xt  would  not  take  him  long  to  decide. 
Mr.  Ferris  made  no  effort  to  stay  the 
of  opinion  after  first  stating  to  his 
fidly  his  reasons  for  not  wishing 
to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  will. 
''  After  all,"  he  said,  "it  is  for  him 
to  decide.  He  sliall  return  here  at  once. 
C  'wlU  do  my  duty  by  telling  him  what 
I  "fclsdnk.  The  rest  of  you  can  say  what 
■"oix    like — then  let   him  make  up  his 

■A  If  was  accordingly  telegraphed  to  re- 
I,  and  you  now  are  acquainted  with 
^^  cause  of  the  mysterious  dispatch. 
When,  on  coming  to  the  house  late  at 
Alf  was  informed  by  his  aunt, 
was  sitting  up  to  receive  him,  of 
sadden  turn  in  his  fortunes,  she  was 
6rroa.tly  chagrined  to  find  that  he  did 
Ao^  share  her  enthusiasm,  but,  on  the 
coxLtxary,  exhibited  signs  of  dissatis- 
''iM^tiou  and  disgust.    He  did  not  want 
^^  go  to  Europe.    What  would  he  do 
for  aix  years  away  from  home  ?  He  had 
®**tered   college,    and   wished    to   go 
through.  What  would  Tom  say,  should 
^o  quit  him  ?  He  would  not  listen  to  it. 
Hia  aunt  bore  with  this  patiently.    The 
^"Bt  shock  oyer,  she  went  on  to  exhibit 
the  bright  prospects  of  the  career  now 
^pen  to  him — a  career  that  every  one 
^ould  envy.    She  contrasted  the  extra- 
ordinary advantages  of  a  German  Uni- 
"^CTBity  over  the  petty  colleges  of  our 
<>wn  land.    She  spoke  of  what  was  due 
to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  aunt,  her 
^Wn  dear  sister ;  how  wicked  it  would 
P^  xnadly  to  throw  away  even  a  small 
^<lfipendence,  and  so  on  and  so  on,  till 
P^^T  Alf  became  quite  bewildered. 

He  retired,  but  not  to  rest.    He  did 
^^t  Bleep  a  wink  that  night.     Youth 
"^^n  to  assert  its  quality.    The  idea 
^*   foreign  travel,  romantic  adventure,  a 
life,  indcpcndeace,  untried  scenes, 


the  ocean,  the    Alps,  London,  Paris, 
Munich,  Vienna ! 

On  the  other  side  hia  school-days  just 
finished ;  his  college  course  just  begun ; 
and —  Clara  Digby  ! 

Clara  Digby— -that  made  his  heart 
beat.  Tet  something  whispered  to  him 
that  he  should  lose  notldng  in  that 
quarter  by  going ;  something  told  him 
ho  would  be  the  more  interesting  in  her 
eyes  for  quitting  his  native  land,  quit- 
ting it  suddenly ! 

Alf  rose  early,  nervous,  excited,  un- 
decided. His  uncle  was  the  first  one  he 
saw.  Mr.  Ferris  had  always  treated 
Alf  as  a  blood-relation — ^indeed,  as  a 
son.  He  took  the  advantage  of  a  half- 
hour  before  the  family  would  assemble 
to  give  him  his  opinion  on  the  present 
crisis.  His  view  was,  that  a  six  years* 
life  abroad  would  unfit  Alf  for  his 
career  as  an  American,  and  that  the 
petty  fortune  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
acquired  by  such  a  sacrifice  would  do 
him  more  harm  than  good.  It  would 
destroy  his  self-reliance  and  impair  his 
manhood. 

Mr.  Ferris  concluded  by  asking  Alf  to 
think  seriously  of  what  he  said.  The 
latter  was  profoundly  afiected.  For  the 
moment  all  his  European  pictures  van- 
ished. He  would  reject  the  terms  of 
the  will  emphatically. 

Breakfast  was  announced.  After  it 
was  disposed  of,  Mr.  Ferris  went  to  his 
counting-room,  and  left  Alf  to  his  aunt 
and  sister,  who  soon  came  in.  By  night 
his  destiny  was  decided.  He  did  not 
know  it  exactly.  But  the  women,  hav- 
ing made  up  their  minds  that  he  should 
go,  took  measures  accordingly.  Mr. 
Ferris  had  given  his  advice  and  left 
Alf  to  decide  without  further  interfer- 
ence ;  so  that  they  had  a  clear  field  to 
themselves. 

It  was  not  till  a  week  had  passed, 
however,  that  Alf  had  the  courage  to 
announce  to  his  uncle  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  accept  the  bequest  and  leave 
the  country.  That  gentleman  heard  the 
decision  with  considerable  emotion. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Alf"  It  was  all 
he  said,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Should 
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Alf  go  himself,  and  take  leaye  of  his 
friend,  or  should  he,  as  his  aunt  sug- 
gested, write  Tom  to  send  back  his 
luggage,  and  save  a  two  days'  jour- 
ney? 

He  would  go.  Nothing  should  pre- 
vent it    On  this  point  he  was  firm. 

Eight  days  had  passed.  Tom  was 
becoming  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
college  routine.  He  studied  his  lessons 
carefUly.  He  came  and  went  like  the 
rest  But  it  was  mechanical  only.  He 
was  stupefied.  All  the  time  in  a  maze. 
He  could  rouse  himself  to  no  real  in- 
terest in  any  thing  whatever. 

He  had  at  last  written  to  Alf  a  sin- 
gle word,  taking  it  for  granted,  as  a 
salvo  to  his  pride,  that  Alf  *8  supposed 
conmiunication  to  him  had  miscarried. 

No  answer  came. 

Now  it  happened  that  every  time 
Tom  passed  into  his  room  his  eyes  fell 
on  Alf 's  large  trunk,  which  stood  exact- 
ly opposite  the  door  as  he  opened  it. 
Whenever  he  saw  it  he  took  hope.  It 
was  a  link  between  him  and  his  com- 
panion. In  fact,  he  had  come  to  look 
on  that  trunk  as  a  good  Mend — a  room- 
mate-*-and  it  preserved  him  firom  entire 
loneliness. 

Eight  days  had  passed,  when,  return- 
ing at  noon  from  his  recitation,  Tom 
went  to  his  room  as  usual.  He  opened 
the  door.  No  trunk  was  there  I  He 
stood  utterly  dumbfounded.  Robinson 
Cnisoe  on  his  desert  island  could  not 
have  been  more  amazed  to  see  the  print 
of  a  man's  foot  in  the  sand,  than  was 
Tom  to  note  the  absence  of  this  friend- 
ly token.  He  was  so  taken  aback  that 
he  did  not  stir  a  step,  but  remained 
stock  still,  gazing  on  the  vacant  place. 

At  length  he  came  in  the  room.  Alf 
was  seat^  at  the  little  table  on  the  left 
He  was  leaning  on  his  elbows,  his  chin 
supported  in  his  two  hands,  looking 
intently  at  Tom.  The  latter  rushed  to- 
ward him  and  seized  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders, the  hands,  around  the  waist,  gave 
him  two  or  three  whirls.  The  scene 
was  decidedly  tumultuous.  In  the 
midst  of  it  Tom  stopped  short 

"What  has  been  the  matter?  why 
did  you  not  telegraph,  write,  send  some 


sort  of  word  ?    What  is  the  mal 
continued  he,  seeing  Alf  made  no 

"  Tom,"  said  Alf,  mournfully,  ** 
I  am  going  to  leave  you." 

"  To  leave  me.    Ton  are  joking 

"  No.  Sit  down,  and  I  will  U 
all  about  it." 

And  he  did  tell  him.  "  Now  y 
why  I  could  neither  telegraph  nor 
What  could  I  say  ?  " 

Few  things  that  can  happen 
diflScult  to  bear  as  uncertainty  ai 
pense.  Tom's  mind  was  relieved,  t 
the  intelligence  Alf  brought  wi 
enough  for  him. 

I  will  not  go  further  into  poiti 
Tliey  spent  the  day  in  compan 
talked  every  minute  all  night, 
were  formecl  adapted  to  the  nev 
of  things.  Correspondence  week 
full  and  elaborate  account  of  whi 
was  doing.  A  particular  and  i 
history  indeed  of  their  daily  111 
intereste*!  were  they  in  this  nei 
that- it  quite  took  from  the  pi 
separation. 

In  the  morning  Tom  set  cheerf 
work  to  help  his  friend  away. 
not  take  long.    The  train  came 
appointed  moment,  and  Alf  was 
.... 

There  arc  epochs  in  the  life  of 
human  being  when,  by  some  iml< 
for  incident,  often  minute  and  im 
cant,  a  new  direction  is  given, 
new  destiny  fixed  for  it.  We  i 
always,  indeed,  we  are  not  genen 
the  time,  aware  of  it.  It  comes  w 
observation,  but  it  is  in  consec 
none  the  less  potent.  It  is  lik 
changing  of  one  of  the  small  sn 
which  you  see  on  a  line  of  railwft; 
by  which  your  course  is  turned 
one  point  of  the  compass  qui 
another.  Such  an  epoch  had  m 
rived  for  both  Tom  and  Alf.  Pc 
quite  as  much  for  Tom  as  for  his  1 

These  young  fellows  parted  ID 
ers,  but  separation  is  always  hatid 
the  one  who  remains.  Departure  1 
with  it  new  objects,  producing  i 
set  of  ideas,  new  wishes,  new  '. 
All  these  for  Alf.  Tom's  ooUc 
was  also  new,  an  absolute  changn 
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his  echool-days,  and  to  him  very  attrac- 
tiye.    To  be  sure,  he  could  not  repro- 
duce the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  day 
irhen  Alf  and  he  escaped  the  trick  of 
the  Soph,  and  took  oysters  and  ice-cream 
^th  the  Senior,  and  passed  a  triumph- 
ant examination.   Nevermind;  youth  is 
tfiaily  comforted.     By  the  time  Tom 
Xiad  received  Alf^s  letter,  written  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  sent  back  by 
-fche  pilot,  he  had  got  acquainted  with 
OB  class,  and  was  pleasantly  settled. 


Alf  had  one  moro  visit  to  make.    It 
to  Scotenskopft.    To  run  up  and 
was  a  very  short  a£fair.    But  the 
made  his  heart  beat  loudly, 
is  greeting  and  his  adieu  to  Mr.  and 
Pettingill  were  made  duly.     He 
for  Clara.    She  was  out  taking 
,1k.    Alf  knew  her  favorite  ground 
'fclie  early  autumn.    He  was  not  mis- 
He  came  suddenly  on  her  as 
was  gathering    some  rich-colored 
pie-leaves.    So  intent  was  she  on  her 
ployment,  that  she  was  not  aware  of 
pproach  till  he  called  her  by  name, 
looked  astonished,  not  frighten- 
**  I  thought  you  were  in  college," 
*^e  said. 

*'  I  am  not  going  to  college,  I  am  go- 
^R  to  leave  the  country." 
*•  To  leave  the  country  1 " 
"  Yes.    I  am  going  to  Europe  for  six 
years." 

**  A  sudden  decision." 
•*  Very.    My  aunt  is  dead,  and  I  fol- 
*^0"w  her  dying  request." 

It  was  rather  romantically  put,  con- 
4<3ering  Alf  was   a  matter-of-fact  fel- 
lo-^.  but  a  fierce  instinct  led  him  to 
S^"^  an  attractive  form  to  the  truth. 
Clara  made  no  reply. 
**Mis8  Digby,"  exclaimed  Alf,  seizing 
^^oth  her  hands,  "  I  want  you  to  prom- 
■*^^  me  one  thing." 

**What  is  it?"  said  Clara,  drawing 
^"^ayand  reddening  at  such  an  unex- 
l^^cted  demonstration. 

**1  am  to  be  absent  six  years,"  cned 
■^^,  pathetically;  "will  you  promise 
^^  not  to  engage  yourself  to  any  one 
'^^U  my  return  ?  " 


Clara^s  eyes  flashed.  "  By  what  right 
do  you  claim  to  extort  such  a  promise 
from  me  ? "  she  said,  very  superbly.     . 

Alf  was  a  youth,  not  a  fhll-grown 
admirer.  At  his  age  love  very  often 
yields  to  temper. 

"  Oh,  by  no  right  whatever ;  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  right.    Gk>od-bye." 

Ho  turned  and  quitted  the  place 
grandly,  quite  in  her  own  style. 

Clara  wished  to  call  him  back,  but 
she  did  not  Alf  wished  to  go  back, 
but  he  did  not.  Clara  stood  very  still, 
looking  after  him  till  he  was  out  of 
sight.  She  thought  he  might  possibly 
turn  and  wave  an  adieu.  She  was  mis- 
taken. Alf  gave  no  sign  or  token,  and 
BO  they  parted. 

Perhaps  we  may  here  get  a  clue  to 
Clara^s  determined  conduct  in  going  to 
the  steamship  to  meet  Alf  Du  Barry  on 
his  return,  as  recorded  in  the  beginning 
of  this  history. 

Perhaps  not. 

.  .  •  •  . 

On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
September,  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock, 
Alf  Du  Barry  sailed  from  New  York. 
The  bustle  of  preparation  kept  his 
mind  constantly  occupied,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  immediate  thought  of 
"  lOss  Digby." 

Scarcely  seventeen  years  old,  Alf  had 
suddenly  become  a  man.  He  had  cer- 
tain legal  forms  to  go  through,  certain 
business  transactions  to  attend  to.  He 
began  to  feel  a  consequence  natural 
on  the  possession  of  what  made  him 
independent  of  others.  The  spur  which 
before  had  stimulated  him  was  gone. 
There  was  no  longer  a  neeesnty^  as  he 
looked  into  the  ftiture,  for  sharp,  unflag- 
ging efibrt.  He  went  on  board  the 
steamer  to  be  absent  at  least  six  years, 
if  he  should  live  so  long  (so  sudden  are 
our  revulsions),  without  a  regret  at 
leaving.  And  in  this  way,  in  the  very 
flower  of  his  youth,  he  quitted  his  na- 
tive country ;  a  country  rich  in  all  that 
should  tempt  young  life,  in  adventure, 
in  labor,  in  the  freshest  enjoyment  and 
in  the  widest  field  for  useflilness  and 
renown. 
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CONFLAGRATION. 

I. 

Plating  with  little  children  on  the  hearth, 

An  hour  ago — 

With  fitM  mirth 
Their  gentle  eyes  were  lighted — lo,  the  Flame 
Like  a  lithe  Fairy  to  their  fancies  came, 

Whispering  soft  and  low ! 


II. 

All  sleep :  the  harmless  Fairy  wakes  and  chases 
Across  the  floor  and  from  the  darkness  crawls, 

Clambering  np  the  walls, 
And  looks  into  the  children's  sleeping  faces  I 
Now  through  the  window  shines 
On  the  dew-burden'd  vines ; 
Then,  Fiend-like,  leaps 

Aloof 
Upon  the  roof  I 
The  city  sleeps. 
It  waves  its  myriad  hands 
And  laughs  and  dances,  a  maniac  lost  from  bands  I 


III. 

The  scared  bells  ring— 

All  sleepers,  wakening,  start 
With  fluttering  heart  I 
Look  I  the  gigantic  Thing, 
The  unimprison'd  Fury,  tosses  high 
Bloodiest  arms  against  the  frightened  sky, 
0*er  streets  that  glare  with  men  I    Midnight  gives  way 

To  the  flame-cradled  day  I 
White  Fear  and  red  Confusion  mingle  cries : 
"  Arise !    Arise  I 
The  city  is  in  flame  I " 
The  hearth-bom  Terror  keeps  its  hurrying  march, 
The  world  aghast  before,  the  clouds  its  victory-arch, 
(The  Lar^s  on  their  altars  die. 
The  wives  and  children  fly :) 
And  ashes  are  its  fame  I 
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INCIDENTS  IN  THE   SPANISH  STRUGGLE. 


BY  A  FBENCn  REPUBLICAN. 


I  left  Paris  for  Spain,  the  last 
that  I  heard  concerning  Spanish 
:  rs  were  these :  *^  The  Junta  at  Mad- 
ia dissolved — the  other  juntas  are 
point  of  dissolution — ^abdicating 
Irvot  of  the  monarchists.    Prim  is 
CLli^f^ys  ready  for  a  coup  d'etat^  by  a  ple- 
or  otherwise,  and  will  not  hesi- 
to  set   himself   up   as   Dictator, 
r  jiyed  by  Rivero,  betrayed  by  Oloza- 
tht  Revolution  is  lost.    The  Span- 
Xlepublic  is  ruined — dead  before  it 
►om  ! "      And,  on  entering  Spain, 
were  the  first  words  which  fell  on 
«5ar :  "  The  af&ir  began  too  well  not 
to  finish  badly.    The  rival  parties  will 
corKxe  to  blows.    There  >vill  bo  a  fHght- 
fel  oamage.^' 

X    arrived,  therefore,  at  Barcelona  in 
^  niost  unquiet  state  of  mind,  and  was 
^ot  a  Uttle  surprised  to  meet  there  noth- 
^K    'but  smiling  faces.    The  transition 
^*a  sudden.    From  the  tempests  of  the 
North,  from  its  cold  winds  and  rains, 
^^  gray  skies,  and  melancholy  forebod- 
es^ we  had  passed  into  the  midst  of  a 
™8rh   festival,  held  under  the   joyous 
^uthem  sun  by  a  people  intoxicated 
^th  joy. 

-Ca    Hambla,    the    great    promenade 

^Mch  divides  the  city  in  two,  swarmed 

'"th  holiday  folk  under  the  green  plane 

*"**€«,  which    threw    their    undulating 

•oadow  upon  the  white  facades ;  every 

^"le  came  and  went  as  gayly  as  if  he 

^•^  Hot  just  grazed  the  grape-shot  three 

'•"eeks  ago — as  if  he  were  not  in  danger 

**^  being  shot  down  in  the  street  during 

'^  Course  of  the  next  three  mouths.   In 

^®  evening,  the  animatitm  redoubled. 

**   the  world  seemed  to  be  out  of 

^18,  and  the  people  filled  the  streets, 

^"^ded  the  eleven  theatres,  the  dan- 

^ir-saloons,  and    above  all,  the  inner 

^vards.  The  Barcelona  women  pasa- 

*^*id  repassed,  flirting  their  forms  in 

-k  mantillas,  or  red  and  white  cor- 
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sages,  bare-headed,  with  flowers  in  their 
hair,  several  pretty,  some  graceful  and 
charming,  all  coquettish.  It  might  have 
been  the  interval  between  two  dances 
at  a  ball  of  fifteen  thousand  guests. 

This  gayety  itself  was  disquieting,  for 
it  seemed  to  imply  a  fatal  lack  of  fore- 
sight These  splendid  cafes,  more  mag- 
nificent than  those  of  Paris,  ovei  flowed 
with  fiery  young  men,  but  also  with 
armed  soldiers,  with  ofi!cers  in  brilliant 
uniform,  talking  together  in  low  under- 
tones. And  at  the  Rambla,  amongst 
the  pretty  girls  in  mantillas,  circulated 
ugly  pot-bellied  priests,  covered  with 
their  enormous  Basil-hats,  and  main- 
taining an  air  of  sublime  indifierence  to 
the  overturning  of  all  earthly  things. 
In  the  meantime,  while  the  crowds  col- 
lected here  and  there,  now  to  look  at  a 
man  imitating  the  scenes  of  a  bull-race 
— ^now  a  short-skirted  Andalusian  girl, 
executing  her  fandango  to  the  sound 
of  the  castanets,  the  counter-Revolu- 
tion  plotted  its  machinations  in  the 
shade,  so  that  some  fine  morning  the 
world  might  wake  up  and  find  itself 
saddled  with  a  king,  just  as  a  few  days 
ago  it  had  awakened  to  the  riddai:co 
of  a  queen. 

I  opened  my  heart  to  my  friends  at 
Barcelona,  imparting  to  them  my  fears, 
and  my  sad  recollections  of  1848,  when 
the  universal  confidence  Was  followed 
by  such  bitter  disenchantments.  "  Bam^ 
hre^^  they  replied,  "  all  that  you  fear  is 
very  possible,  and  we  can  be  in  nowise 
sure  that  all  does  not  turn  out  for  the 
worst.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  great  chance  that  all  will  turn  out 
well.  The  man  would  have  seemed  to 
us  a  fool,  who,  six  weeks  ago,  had  fore- 
told all  these  events  which  have  sur- 
passed our  wildest  hopes.  He  would  be 
still  more  a  fool,  who  should  attempt  to 
predict  what  will  happen  in  the  next 
six  weeks.    You  come  ta  * 
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North,  chilled,  and  frozen;  take  the 
time  to  thaw  out  a  little,  warm  yourself, 
dear  friend,  while  the  sun  is  still  shin- 
ing." 

I  set  out,  therefore,  to  walk,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Following  the 
Rue  Fernando,  I  reach  the  Place  de  la 
Constitution,  between  the  two  palaces 
which  confront  each  other,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  the  palace  of  the  Provincial 
States,  which  Ls  also  a  Palais  de  Justice. 
I  cross  its  threshold ;  half  curious,  half 
iiidiiiercnt,  I  glance  at  the  sculptures, 
the  arabesques,  the  statuettes,  the  gar- 
goyles, which,  in  the  distant  years  of 
luy  fervour  for  Romanticism,  would 
have  excit<jd  my  most  lively  enthusiasm. 
To-day,  what  were  all  these  antique 
trifles  to  me  ?  What  were  the  orange 
trees  planted  in  the  court-yard,  or  the 
lemon  trees,  with  trunks  as  large  as  a 
man's  body?  I  walk  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  Salle  des  £tat3,  which 
is  grand,  noble,  majestic ; — ^but  it  con- 
tains but  a  single  picture,  a  portrait  of 
the  eternal  Prim,  mounted  on  his  great 
horse,  flourishing  his  sabre  in  the  air, 
driving  in  his  eternal  hollow  square 
of  Marrocaus.  This  Prim  sots  my  teeth 
on  edge,  and  sends  me  out  upon  the 
Place  again.  There  I  found  stations  of 
sentries  guarding  their  Hotel  de  Ville, 
OS  in  1848.  I  had  seen  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Lyons  guarded  by  the  Vorares 
and  the  Coriares.  The  recollection 
made  my  heart  leap  up  again.  I  enter- 
ed the  Palais,  and  advanced  a  few  steps 
in  its  interior.  In  the  shadow  of  a 
staircase  I  perceived  a  poor  devil  of  a 
National  Guard,  eating  a  stew  with  his 
wife,  an  ugly  creature,  but  whose  eyes 
glowed  brightly  in  the  obscurity.  My 
progress  was  presently  arrested  by  a 
sentinel,  who  barbed  the  passage. 
"  Man,  what  are  you  going  to  do  here  I " 
»*  Nothing,"  I  ni)lied.  "  Well  then,  bo 
off  with  you!"  I  was  not  displeased, 
on  the  contrary.  "Brave  sentinel,"  I 
thought,  "  when  Prim  tries  to  come  in 
here  bar  the  road  to  him  also  I  " 

The  revolutionary  municipality  has 
demolished  three  churches,  on  the  pre- 
text that  they  are  an  impediment  to 


the  public  health.  Among  < 
grand  church  of  the  Jesuits  i 
At  Barcelona  no  one  dares  t 
thing  against  the  holy  Catholi 
but  in  revenge,  every  one  fal 
the  Jesuits,  as  the  original  so 
troubles.  The  world  dar« 
against  the  Priest,  but  is  bui 
zeal  to  hang  all  the  bad  prie 
demolition  of  the  Church 
slowly,  with  difficulty,  withe 
siasm.  A  member  of  the  Jar 
me,  that,  if  it  were  necessan 
over  again,  no  one  would  und 
responsibility.  The  Liberals  1 
protest  in  the  interests  of  art 
poor  bourgeois  forget  that 
art  is  the  most  false  and  sic 
the  world.  Jesuitical  art  I 
ugliness,  it  is  an  execration  ! 

A  few  laborers  are  also  ei 
demolishing  the  advanced  wc 
formidable  fortress  of  Monji 
whose  heights  Barcelona  ha: 
been  bombarded.     The  citat 
port  is  also  demolished,  bu 
rounding  barracks  have  been 
hig.    The  laborers  work  leis 
one  who  plies  his  pickaxe, 
three  who  rest  idly  on  their 
thirty  bourgeois  looking  on, 
top  of  the  walls  that  are  t 
down,    are    seated    soldiers, 
their  legs  and  smoking  their 
I  turn,  and  stumble  against  ' 
goons  flirting  desperately  wit] 
of  nursery  maids, who  arc  laugl 
ily  over  their  gallantries.     A 
for  jesting  and  taking  your 
masters !    lu  the  public  gard 
the  aviary,  a  little  girl  w;i8  h 
tune.  La,  la,  tra,  la,  la  !     Her 
stripling  of  tix  years  old,  to 
task   for  her   frivt)litv.      "  Si 
Garibaldi's  hvmn,"  he  said. 

Tliis  hymn  of  Garibaldi  "^ 
for  last  evening  at  the  theat 
an  interval  in  tlie  porforman 
pieces  had  l.xx'u  pLiyed :  The  . 
the  Inquisliioiu  and  lUpiMu 
ity.  I  was  only  able  to  be  ; 
the  second,  whose  plot  cent] 
fortunes  of  a  handsome  youn 
licau  and  a  beautiful  young 
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You  perceive  the  history  at  once.    The 
natural  sentiments  of  love,  generosity, 
&c.,  are  put  in  opposition  with  the  re- 
publican sentiments  of  patriotism  a'nd 
duty ; — ^the  natural  sentiments  triumph 
over  the  Republican  idea, — follow  grief 
and  misfortunes,  but  finally  all  the  world 
falls  into  one  anothcr^s  arms,  except  one 
traitor  whom  the  hero  runs  through  the 
body  with  his  sword.  The  piece  accords 
badly  enough  with  historical  truth,  it 
can  afford  but  moderate  satisfaction  to 
s  Republican  possessed  by  any  convic- 
^'ons,  but  it  is  made  up  with  the  best 
xntentions,  and  concludes  with  a  most 
XDoffensiye  moral : — No  one  ought  to  be 
.guillotined  for  his  opinions, — but  as  to 
^ra.itorB — ^to  the  scaffold  with  them  at 
I 


'nan  Cutan,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
"olutionary   Junta,  who,   the  other 
',  replied  so  nobly,  so  firmly,  and 
so  much  good  sense  to  General 
I,  when  this  poseur  came  to  ha- 
igue  Barcelona,  told  us  how  the  Rev- 
olution was  accomplished  here.     Cutan 
vowed  that  he  would  be  the  man 
.o  should  dare,  that  he  would  perish, 
or*   v-^aise  the  first  war  cry,  and  march  at 
'tKcs   head  of  his  fellow  citizens.    When 
tli^   news  of  tlie  battle  of  Acolea  arrived 
^^  ^Bdadrid,  the  city  declared  its  pronun-* 
ciciKxiento.    The  news  was  telegraphed 
'^^^    Sarcelona,  and  brought  to  Pezuela, 
^0"cmt   of    Chcste,    governor    for    the 
Q^^en.    This  worthy  personage  was  so 
"^^oiidcrfully   disconcerted,    that    every 
saw  in  a  moment  that  some  im- 
tsc  disaster  had  occurred.    Immcdi- 
^,  our  friend  Cutan,  one  of  the  first 
*^-^  l>«  informed,  rushed  upon  the  Rambla, 
^^^    walked  from  end  to  end  spreading 
^^^  summons  right  and  left.   *^  The  ren- 
;'\rou8  is  at  eight  o'clock  precisely  at 
Xlotcl  de  Ville.     Come  armed  with 
_  or  pistols,  or  sticks,  or  the  first 
*^>^^you  can  lay  hold  of"    Precisely 
***    ^  o'clock  a  multitude  gathered  un- 
^P^ctedly  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
S'^'tfin  placed  himself  at  the  head;  and 
_^^  Ihem  into  the  municipal  palace,  the 
^^^"  eoldiers  who  were  on  guard,  laying 
^o\v-n  their  arms  in  astonishment  and 


without  resistance.  The  crowd  flocked 
into  the  halls,  and  took  possession  of 
the  Council  Chamber.  An  individual 
improvised  a  list  of  members  for  a  pro- 
visional Government,  wrote  the  names 
on  a  hat,  read  them  to  the  people  from 
a  window,  and  they  were  voted  by  ac- 
clamation. Seventeen  names  had  been 
declared  in  this  fashion,  three  revolu- 
tionary democrats,  and  fourteen  bour- 
geois, more  or  le«s  liberal.  Cutan,  who 
had  been  busied  elsewhere,  came  up  at 
this  moment,  and  perceived  the  turn 
that  affairs  were  taking.  Without  hesi- 
tation he  ordered  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Close  the  list  I  We  have  had  enough 
of  that !  " — and  his  command  was  in- 
stantly obeyed,  for  by  tacit  but  unani- 
mous consent,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
accepted  as  Dictator.  Certain  persons 
appointed  by  acclamation,  and  others 
who  had  not  been,  now  deliberated  on 
the  measures  necessary  to  take  in  the 
emergency.  Order  hardly  existed,  regu- 
lations still  less,  and  each  man  felt  his 
head  vacillate  on  his  shoulders,  for  not 
a  person  was  armed ;  in  the  whole  as- 
sembly were  only  a  few  revolvers  here 
and  there,  and  some  guns  without  pow- 
der or  ball.  And  Pezuela,  Count  of 
Chcste,  captain  of  drawing-rooms,  exe- 
cutioner in  the  public  squares,  and  trans- 
lator of  Dante,  had  resolved  to  rival 
the  Generalissimo  Bourn,  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  armies  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Gcrolstein,  and  had  sworn 
to  put  Barcelona  to  fire  and  sword,  if 
Barcelona  budged  a  hair's  breadth  from 
the  line  of  ordinary  duty.  A  gun  is  fired 
in  the  crowd  by  mistake,  a  panic  ensues, 
the  valiant  multitude  is  routed  and  takes 
to  its  heels.  '*  Cheste  is  coming,  coming 
with  cannons,  and  we  have  only  wooden 
sticks  to  defend  ourselves  with  ! "  The 
square  empties  itself  in  a  twinking,  and 
there  remain  only  the  members  of  the 
Junta,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  other 
resolute  men. 

Cheste,  learning  the  spontaneous 
flight  of  the  rioters,  plucks  up  courage 
and  swears  that  he  will  blow  out  the 
brains  of  all  these  fellows.  He  sends  his 
sons  to  summon  the  Junta  to  dissolve, 
if  it  does  not  wish  to  be  fired  upon  im- 
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mediately.  Followed  by  their  escort, 
the  sons  of  Cheste  arrive  at  the  n6tcl 
de  Ville,  but  guards  have  l>een  placed 
at  the  door,  and  resolutely  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  soldiers.  The  aulea-de- 
camp  alone  are  allowed  to  pass.  Intro- 
duced in  the  Council  Chamber,  the  am- 
bassadors are  disconcerted  at  the  aspect 
of  the  men  seated  there,  who  look  at 
them  with  brilliant  eyes  and  pale  faces ; 
they  are  troubled  like  the  Gauls  who 
invaded  the  Roman  Senate.  "The 
Count  of  Cheste,"  stammered  the  aides- 
d^-campy  "The  Count  of  Cheste  prays 
you  to  dissolve  and  to  withdraw  your- 
selves." "  If  the  Count  of  Cheste  pray 
us,  we  shall  not  listen  to  his  prayer." 
"Then, — then,— the  Count  of  Cheste 
orders  you  to  dissolve,  and  to  withdraw 
yourselves."  "As  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  fight,  we  will  withdraw,  but 
we  will  not  dissolve."  And  while  the 
sons  of  Cheste  carry  back  the  reply,  the 
councillors  leave  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  a  private  house 
where  they  remain  until  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  At  six,  Cutan  went  home, 
certain  that  he  would  be  shot  two  hours 
later,  and  found  an  ordonnance  before 
his  door.  "  You  are  summoned  before 
the  Military  Governor."  "I  may  as 
well  be  shot  now  as  afterwards," 
thought  Cutan,  and  repairs  to  the  seat 
of  Government.  There  he  is  received 
with  all  honors  by  the  General,  who  in- 
forms him :  "  The  Queen  has  taken  ref- 
uge with  the  French  Emperor,  the 
Oonnt  of  Cheste  has  already  set  out  to 
follow  her,  and  he  has  put  all  powers 
into  my  hands,  recommending  me  to 
advise  with  you  as  to  what  had  best  ])c 
done." 

Hereupon  our  friend  Cutan  demands 
that  immediately  the  General  shall  order 
the  baud  of  the  regiment  to  march 
through  the  streets,  playing  Riego's 
hymn,  which  was  accordingly  done,  in 
the  midst  of  an  almost  unparalleled 
enthusiasm.  The  military  musicians, 
heralds  of  the  triumph  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, file  through  the  jubilant  masses, 
greeted  everywhere  by  vivas  and  hur- 
rahs.   Happy  to  be  free,  and  to  feel  his 


head  still  on  his  shoulders, 
would  willingly  have  em 
worst  enemy,  so  great  was 
finding  himself  alive.  But 
this  fraternization  of  the  p 
the  army, — ^the  leaders  shou! 
acted  the  disarming  of  the  » 
the  arming  of  the  people ;  t 
have  disbanded  the  troop 
persed  them  to  their  homei 
I)ense  of  the  province.  1 
should  have  taken  the  fon 
own  hands,  instead  of  leavii 
handi^  of  those,  who,  the  < 
held  it  against  them,  and 
employ  it  against  them  ai 
morrow.  Unexpected  and 
victories  deprive  of  all  foret 
pie  naturally  confident. 

The  walls  were  immediat 
with  splendid  proclamations 
derful  placards,  exalting  tl 
of  Justice  and  Lil)crtv.  Ei 
the  downfall  of  all  tyrants 
tyrannies,  and  the  ])eople  1h 
it  was  all  in  earnest.  How 
sible  not  to  believe  in  w1 
world  affirmed  with  such 
Not  to  believe  that  Spain  w 
from  all  evils  and  all  vice 
bella  of  Bourbon,  in  whom  a 
all  evils  had  been  perse 
.  purged  Spanis^li  soil  from  he 
In  this  frenzv  of  beatitud 
creign  people  of  Barcelona 
raitted  two  revolutionary  ac 
were  acts  of  destruction  ; 
organization,  of  resentment 
fortnight.  They  burned 
where  the  authorities  were  i 
of  shutting  up  hs  *'/vp<r?* 
manded  the  demolition  of  c 
(►f  the  fortifications.  Thev 
to  bum  down  the  Queen's 
the  revolutionarv  Junta  e 
the  lighted  torches,  promisi 
palace  should  bo  transfon 
school  for  the  children  of  t 
classes. 

Upon  the  slightest  reflec 
easy  to  understand  that  a  m 
olution  could    not,  spontai 
delil^erately,   turn    against 
An   uprising  personified  ii 
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etmdottierej    ambitions    and   shameless, 
could  not  be  hostile  to  the  praetorians. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  insur- 
rections  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than 
those  made  cither  for  or  against  her,  by 
soldiers.     I  heard  seyeral  Spanish  pa- 
triots regret  the  Tictory  at  Acolea.    If, 
— said  they — the  insurgent  army  had 
been  beaten,  it  would  have  been  obliged 
to  take  refuge  on  the  coast,  and  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  whom  the  in- 
surgent generals  haye  kept  as  far  as 
poBsible  outside  of  the  moyement.  And 
as  the  marine  was  in  possession  of  the 
sea,  as  it  surrounded  Spain,  and  held  it 
under  fire, — as  it  was  in  possession,  more- 
over, of  the  fortresses  of  Cadiz,  Ferrol, 
Caithagena  and  others,  which  are  almost 
impregnable  by  land,  and  as  they  were 
abundantly  provided  with  all  species  of 
'3nunitions,  the  civil  element  would  have 
~3iad  time  to  organize.    But  it  has  been 
otherwise ; — the  spoils  of  the  victory 
ve  been  distributed  to  the  victors, 
d  the  people,  having  participated  in 
e  contest  in  a  secondary  fashion,  sec- 
ndarily  have  only  been  admitted  to 
e  control  of  affairs.     This  difficulty 
ight  have  been  foreseen  from  the  day 
iter  Acolea,  and  the  situation  was  at 
apogee,  in  the  triumphant  entrance 
f  Prim  at  Madrid. 

The  repugnance  exhibited  by  Olo- 
and  the  Provincial  Government  to 
om  of   religious  worship,  is    ex- 
significant.    This  freedom  was 
ed  in  all  the  programmes  before 
ea ;  now  that  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
it,  the  Government  recoils,  at  least 
t;he  time,  and  willingly  substitutes 
word  "toleration,"   which   would 
be  anything  but  a  name.     As  to 
^^e    separation  of  Church  and  State,  it 
i»  only  the  most  courageous  who  dare 
*^^  X^i'oclaim  the  necessity.   It  is  not  that 
'*^^<iom  of  worship  can  in  itself  seem 
^^^y  dangerous  to  the  Catholic  clergy, 
y^*"  neither  Protestants  nor  heretics  exist 
^^  Spain;  the  Inquisition  has  extermi- 
*^^i^  them,  has  burned  them,  has  scat- 
•^''ed  theix^^hcs  on  the  winds  and  an- 
'^ilated  mkr  traces.    But  the  freedom 
^^    worsl^'  claimed    by    the    Libres 


Penseurs,  not  so  much  for  the  fact,  as 
for  the  principle  that  it  implies,  would 
ruin  from  top  to  bottom  the  theo- 
cratic pretensions  of  the  Roman  and 
Apostolic  church.  Moreover,  the  free- 
dom of  worship  would  bring  about, 
sooner  or  later,  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  that  is  to  say,  a  dead  loss 
to  Popery  of  fifty  million  francs  a  year. 
Now,  imagine  that  if  the  priests,  who,  in 
default  of  forty  sous,  will  allow  a  soul 
to  fall  into  eternal  perdition,  and  who 
for  ten  sous,  the  price  of  a  mass,  will 
leave  a  wretch  to  wait  for  ten  years  in 
the  flames  of  Purgatory,  imagine  if 
these  priests,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
their  fifty  millions,  would  not  sacrifico 
fifty  thousand  men,  and  five  hundred 
thousand?  Freedom  of  worship  im- 
plies the  Revolution,  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  implies  a  true  repub- 
lic. If  freedom  of  worship  is  pro- 
claimed, the  priests  will  revenge  them* 
selves  by  unloosing  civil  war ;  if  it  is 
not  proclaimed,  the  priests  will  revenge 
themselves  still. 

Let  us  be  just,  and  recognize  that  the 
Provisional  Government  has  only  ad- 
journed the  question ;  and  in  imitation 
of  the  Juntas,  has  proclaimed  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Press,  which  to-day  is  ab- 
solute in  Spain;  the  liberty  of  assem* 
bling,  which  is  also  absolute ;  universal 
sufirage,  and  finally  the  liberty  of  in- 
struction, both  primary  and  secondary. 
Any  one  who  pleases  may  teach  how  to 
read  and  write,  may  profess  Greek,  He- 
brew, Literature,  History,  Geology, 
Chemistry,  Medicine  and  Materia  Med- 
ica.  The  Stute  will  support  professors, 
but  the  students  will  be  at  liberty  to 
neglect  the  official  lectures,  and  to  seek 
in  preference  private  instruction.  The 
State  will  continue  to  grant  diplomas  as 
certificates  of  capacity,  but  will  impose 
no  o])ligatory  examinations. 

November  M. 

Some  patriots  from  the  Provinces 
came  to  invite  Mr.  f'emando  Gkirrido  to 
make  a  tour  in  Catalonia,  for  repub- 
lican speech-making,  and  they 
kind  enough  to  urge  Mr.  Croque-S 
to  accompany  them. 
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After  a  journey  of  four  hours  by  rail- 
road, during  wMch  the  travellers  dis- 
cuss the  situation  and  decide  upon  their 
plan  of  campaign,  they  descend  at  Ge- 
rona,  at  the  immortal  G^rona,  as  the  6e- 
ronese  say  with  pride.  For  in  1812, 
Gcrona  was  occupied  by  Napoleon's 
army,  and  as  it  was  only  a  little  town 
of  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
Marshal  (Jouvion  St.  Cyr  only  conde- 
scended to  leaye  there  a  small  body  of 
troops,  who  were  all  massacred  one  £ne 
morning  in  an  uprising  of  the  people.  De- 
tachment after  detachment  was  dispatch- 
ed from  Barcelona  to  reduce  the  city, — it 
was  necessary  for  the  Marshal  himself 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  invest  with 
cannon  and  an  army  of  40,000  men,  the 
place  that  intercepted  communications 
with  France.  Fourteen  hundred  men  in 
the  garrison,  but  assisted  by  all  the 
population,  men,  women,  and  children, 
held  in  check  the  powerful  army,  which 
consumes  itself  during  six  months  be- 
fore these  obstinate  walls.  A  large 
breach  had  been  opened  in  the  walls, 
but  twenty-two  times  the  fury  of  the 
assailant  was  repelled  by  the  determi- 
nation of  the  besieged.  The  city  only 
surrendered  after  the  death  of  all  the 
soldiers,  and  when  half  the  population 
bad  perished  by  famine  and  disease ; 
the  French  who  entered  after  the  ca- 
pitulation, stumbled  over  the  corpses 
that  strewed  the  way. 

At  the  present  day,  Gerona  is  one  of 
the  most  backward  cities  in  Catalonia  ; 
the  walls  which  gird  it  in,  seem  to  set 
limits  to  its  intellectual  horizon  also. 
The  successors  to  its  valiant  population 
of  former  times,  consist  principally  of  a 
thousand  soldiers,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
priests  and  seminarists,  and  a  qunntity 
of  monks  and  nuns. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  railroad  station 
was  assembled  a  crowd  of  democrats  to 
welcome  the  democrat  Fernando  Garri- 
do,  and  conduct  him  to  the  house  of 
Pablo  Alsina,  a  goldsmith,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  party.  Garrido  was 
known  in  the  city,  he  had  lived  there 
five  or  six  years  ago ;  and  now  the  men 
embraced  him,  tapped  him  on  the 
cheek,  pulled  his  beard,  addressed  him 


with  Thee  and  Thou.  One  i 
supposed  him  to  be  a  brothe 
body  just  returned  from  Ame 
supper  a  meeting  was  held  j 
lege  San  Luis.  Garrido  ma 
and  animated  speech.  Ha 
justice  to  the  monarchy,  ha^ 
that  the  Republic  alone  c 
Spain, — ^he  addressed  the  P 
entreating  them  to  work  for 
ness  of  their  country.  "3 
every  moment  that  the  form 
ment  is  indifferent  to  you, — i 
the  republican  form,  which  w 
tee  liberty ;  and  since  Kspart 
chief,  help  us  to  make  him 
dent  of  our  Republic." 

This  unexpected  propositi< 
down  thundering  applause. 
Republicans  rallied  themseb 
it  with  enthusiasm.  One  c 
gressive  leaders,  Forgas,  rose 
speech  extremely  adroit  or 
maladroit,  accepted,  or  did  i 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  wh 
correspondent  said  a  few  wc 
were  received  with  touching 
and  even  rewarded  by  sc 
lanches  of  kisses.  He  obsen 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  hac 
able  to  pass  unmoved  over 
of  Alvarez,  where  had  pcrishi 
of  his  countrymen,  victims  i 
unjust  cause.  He  adjured  tl 
the  defenders  of  the  immor 
to  riianife^  as  much  civil  c 
their  fathers  had  displaye 
bravery,  and  to  be  as  valiant 
of  liberty,  as  their  fathers 
valiant  enemies  of  tyranny. 

The  party  slept  at  the  h( 
goldsmith.  Alsina  is  a  for 
man,  who  had  married  the  wi 
patron.  Of  the  two  daugh 
house,  one  has  married  a 
young  man,  an  Italian,  soh 
Garibaldi,  an  enthusiastic  ] 
and  a  professor  of  music. 

Pablo  Alsina  has  republic 
wife,  a  former  devotee  to  0 
but  her  struggles  between  ps 
free  thought,  are  betrayed  in 
fashion.  On  the  walls  of 
are  hung  pictures  of  saints!^ 
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portraits  of  Mazzini,  of  Garibaldi,  of 
Sizto-Camara ;  above  a  reliquary  with 
the  authentic  (!1)  ddbris  of  four  saints, 
is  suspended  The  Graphic  and  Synop- 
tical Table  of  the  Eights  and  Duties  of 
'  the  Citizen  and  The  Catechism  of  the 
Bights  of  Man.  Pablo  tells  us  that  he 
sells  reliquaries  to  his  customers,  twenty 
francs  without  relics,  twenty-live  francs 
with  them.  A  rheumatic  girl  came  to 
buy  that  very  evening,  and  observed : 
"Pablo,  you  are  a  Republican,  and 
therefore  an  honest  man;  I  can  rely 
upon  yoa  to  sell  me  a  reliquary  which 
contains  true  relics ;  if  I  buy  at  the  con- 
vent, the  nuns  very  likely  will  make  me 
pay  for  false  relics  which  are  worth 
nothing  at  all  1  ^^ 

November  4th. 

We  set  out  early  in  the  carriage  for 

Caaa  de  Selva,    The  sun  was  magnifi- 

•cent,  and  the  country  appeared  in  a 

-transparency  behind  a  charming  veil  of 

rrnkts.    Amidst  rocky  hills  and  beetling 

:3iMnmtains  flourished  a  superb  vegeta- 

— ^on  on  the  borders  of  half-dried  tor- 

srents. 

AH  the  entrance  to  the  Casa  de  Selva 

"^e  were  received  by  two  or  three  hun- 

^^red  people  assembled  to  salute  Garri- 

We  left  the  carriage,  we  frater- 

with  our  hosts,  a  band  of  mu- 

^Kacians  marched  at  the  head  of   our 

"fc*oop,  playing  Riego's  hymn,  and  in 

midst  of  a  constantly  increasing 

of  citizens,  we  reached  the  place 


meeting.    We  were  conducted  to  a 


dancing-hall ;  and  Garrido,  with- 
having  time  to  prepare  himself, 
annoyed,  moreovcj",  by  the  dazzling 
Lt  from  an  unshaded  window,  im- 
pro-^sed  a  speech,  which,  as  compared 
that  pronounced  the  evening  be- 
t,  was  only  tolerable.  There  was 
'^^o.irly  the  same  clearness  and  simplici- 
ty* but  it  was  a  little  disconnected, 
^^ixi^what  laborious,  and  was  not  illu- 
^^xied  by  the  same  interior  of  flame. 
'^^^'W'ever,  the  effect  was  most  satisfac- 
*^^^»  and  the  assembly  broke  up  in  high 
*^^^^ts,  crying,  "  Live  the  Federal  Re- 
l^^l>lic ! " 

-^^er  dinner,  the  musicians  of  the 
P*a.ce,  under  the  direction  of  a  serious 


and  enthusiastic  orchestral  chief,  played, 
with  visible  emotion,  the  overture  to 
William  Tell— the  great  Poem  of  Lib- 
erty. 

From  Casa  de  Selva  to  Llagosteras, 
our  two  cabriolets  were  carried  at  full 
gallop  by  their  poor  Rosinantes  over  a 
miserable  road,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  fields  and  forest  that  it  trav- 
ersed. Every  moment  we  were  thrown 
to  the  right  and  left,  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  our  heads  knocked  vio- 
lently against  the  top  of  the  carriage. 
Li  this  part  of  the  country,  the  cork- 
oak,  which  is  satisfied  with  the  most 
sterile  soil,  constitutes  the  support  of 
the  people,  who  are  far  from  being  rich, 
but  enjoy  what  might  be  called  the  easy 
circumstances  of  the  poor. 

At  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city,  we 
encountered  boys,  who  escorted  us  in 
procession.  Nearly  all  carried  sticks 
that  they  brandished  in  imitation  of 
guns.  But  for  the  stature  of  these 
valiant  children,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed them  to  be  those  peasant  troops, 
who,  in  time  of  civil  war,  accomplished 
regularly  their  twenty  leagues  a  day, 
running  around  horses  at  full  gallop. 

We  descended  from  the  carriage  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  Llagos- 
teras is  built.  The  people  had  aban- 
doned their  occupations  to  receive  us. 
Like  a  serpent,  party-colored  with  black 
and  gray  and  red,  the  procession  un- 
rolled itself  on  the  high  road,  and  zig- 
zag in  the  streets.  The  bells  rang,  the 
church  itself  shouted  a  welcome  to  the 
triumphant  democracy, — excommuni- 
cated by  the  archbishop  of  Barcelona. 
The  modest  Republican,object  of  all  these 
ovations  from  an  enthusiastic  crowd, 
made  a  point  of  carr3dng  for  himself  his 
little  valise, — but  presently  it  was  taken 
from  his  hands,  at  a  moment  when  he 
was  looking  another  way.  Garrido  was 
not  the  man  to  keep  turning  his  head 
right  and  left  to  salute  people  who  did 
not  dream  of  saluting  him,  beseeching 
vivats  and  applause,  as  every  Parisian 
has  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
witness  in  the  case  of  the  high  and 
mighty  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  and 
the  high    and    mighty  Empress.      At 
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the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
feudal  cattle,  has  been  built  a  school, 
and  here  at  the  doors,  stood,  to  receive 
us  officially,  the  Alcalde,  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  the  President  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Junta,  all  the  honorables  of  the 
vicinity,  without  counting  the  night 
guards  with  their  pikes,  and  the  Oardc 
Ghampetre  with  their  sabres.  On  the 
platform  were  placed  arm-chairs,  with 
labels  bearing  the  names  and  qualities 
of  the  personages  who  were  to  occupy 
thcuL  The  view  from  the  windows 
was  extremely  beautiful.  Situated  on  a 
steep  hill  above  a  plain,  Llagosteras 
seems  like  a  rock,  rising  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  lake.  In  the  distance  ap- 
peared the  red  fields  upturned  by  the 
plough,  bordered  by  poplars,  that 
gleamed  yellow  from  the  midst  of  som- 
bre pines  and  dark  green  olives.  A 
magnificent  flood  of  sunlight  inundated 
space.  An  indented  crest  of  blue 
mountains  closed  the  horizon. 

Our  orator  had  meditated  his  dis- 
course, he  had  selected  three  or  four 
general  ideas,  which  he  developed  with 
animation  and  logic.  His  words  fell 
on  the  situation,  and  illumined  it  with 
the  irresistible  clearness  of  the  sun, 
which  was  then  darting  its  rays  over 
the  country.  The  audience  was  moved 
and  astonished;  never  before  had  it 
revelled  in  such  riches  of  heart  and 
intelligence.  At  the  end  of  half  an 
boor  the  listeners  had  become  purified 
from  all  doubt,— delivered  from  all  un- 
certainty, their  convictions  had  grown 
profound  and  limpid,  and  each  asked 
in  astonishment,  "  Why  was  it  neces- 
sary for  an  unknown  to  come  and  tell 
me  what  I  had  always  believed,  and 
what  I  had  wished  for  all  along  ? " 

We  were  conducted  from  the  school 
hall  to  the  Casino,  to  partake  of  re- 
freshments. On  the  road  Croque-Notes 
observes  a  large  and  superb  house,  and 
take  innocently  to  whom  it  belongs. 
Immediately  the  proprietor,  advancing, 
replies, ''  It  is  yours,  Monsieur.^'  80  far 
extendeth  Spanish  politeness  I 

At  the  Casino,  the  walls  were  orna- 
mented with  portraits  of  Garibaldi,  of 
Lincoln,  of  Oisini,  and  with  the  famous 


Synoptical  TahU  of  the  Bight 
of  the  Citisen,  The  rich  i 
place  battle  with  Garrido  0 
tion  of  Free  Trade.  They  i 
position  to  a  Republic,  bi 
trary,  only  they  prefer  that 
Republic  be  well  supported 
house  officers  and  tarifis.  II 
the  cork  industry  of  the  c 
greatly  suffered  from  a  prot 
of  about  75  per  cent.,  laid  uj 
corks  by  the  United  Stat 
some  singular  perversion  o 
honest  people  lay  the  blame 
Trade  1 

From  Llagosteras  to  Sac 
Guisols,  the  road  traverses 
where  the  granite  is  cove] 
thinnest  stratum  of  veget 
where,  nevertheless,  the  001 
magnificent.  The  road  wat 
turesque,  and  on  every  side 
delicious  play  of  colors,  fror 
ent  terraces  of  the  forest,  ai 
zon  of  blue  mountains,  defi] 
a  sky,  now  rose,  now  orang 
ber  yellow.  We  arrived  at 
after  nightfall.  At  a  mile  fr 
our  carriages  were  surroui 
band  of  Chiquillos, — ragan 
who  constitute  the  advanc< 
RepublicaniBm.  Half  a  m 
we  encountered  an  expectant 
received  us  with  thundering 
"Live  the  Federal  Repul 
the  Federal  Republic  1 "  j 
musicians  struck  up  Riego 
red  fiag  was  waved,  and  the 
swayed  toward  the  city,  ligl 
rows  of  men  carrying  g 
torches.  Their  flames,  drii 
wind,  revealed  red  Catalan 
buldi  shirts,  boys  dressed  '. 
with  the  word  ^^Republica 
on  their  hats,  young  men  1 
caps  bearing  the  initials,  F. 
Republic),  and  a  confused  m 
ing,  oscillating  people.  Th< 
completely  lined,  and  on  ea< 
boys  and  girls  with  dancing 
white  faces  gleaming  agains 
sky.  Here  and  there  migh 
guished  the  figures  of  men 
the  dark  olive  and  fig  trees. 
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scene  was  fantastic.     The  crowd  con- 
tinually increased  by  additions  from  the 
city  and  neighboring  villages; — there 
may  haye  been  two  or  three  thousand 
people,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged  by 
the  agitated  light  of  the  torches.    On 
all  sides  rose  cries  awakening  formida- 
ble echoes  :  "  Live  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic ! "     Imagine  the  triumph  of  Gar- 
lido,  who,  twelve  years  ago,  had  trav- 
ersed this  same  city  as  a  fugitive,  con- 
cealing himself  from  one  faithful  house 
-to  another,  because  a  price  had  been  set 
iipoxi  his  head  by  the  General  Zapatero, 
l^ecause  the  hospitality  offered  to  him 
zxil^ht  occasion  the  murder  of  his  gen- 
^xons  friends ! 

Seated  beside  the  two  heroes  of  the 
jfiC^^^  the  former  proscrit,  and  his  former 
l&o^t  Pedro  Caimo,  one  of  the  chief 
li^jpublicans  of  the  Province,  Croque- 
tes  was  invaded  by  a  most  novel 
sation.  Never  before  had  he  wit- 
a  triumphal  procession,  except 


to  hate  and  despise  the  man  honored  by 
the  triumph;  he  had  listened  to  the 
fanfaronades  of  music  which  welcome 
the  victor  with  noisy  demonstrations  of 
joy,  only  as  listen  the  vanquished,  that 
is  to  say,  with  bitter  contempt.  Now, 
he  was  astonished  at  himself  to  be  no 
longer  obliged  to  stiffen  the  back,  and 
contract  the  brow, — to  clench  the  hands 
and  sot  the  teeth, — and  to  swallow 
down  the  ineflfcctual  bile.  With  sur- 
prise, he  felt  these  stiffened  inner  fibres 
relax,  a  sweet  inexplicable  emotion  fill- 
ed his  heart,  a  warm  breath  seemed  to 
caress  his  forehead.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  not  dispel  the  melancholy  which 
had  too  long  possessed  him.  Turning 
toward  the  man  at  that  moment,  saluted 
by  the  bells  from  all  the  churches,  ring- 
ing forth  a  perfect  tempest  of  sound, 
deafening  as  a  hurricane,  he  said,  ^*  Be- 
fore and  after  such  triumphs^  it  is  quite 
fair  to  be  bayoneted  from  time  to 
time." 


•»•- 
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PART     SECOND. 


BT  THE  SWEAT  OF  HU  OEO'W. 


beautiful  night,  closing  down  on 

^Iden  City  by  the  Sea,  hid  under  its 

lows  a  thousand  wrongs  and  crimes ; 

as  the  sultry  day  faded,  and  the 

**^p8  were  lighted,  other  wrongs  and 

^      Lcs  grew  fairer  and  bolder,  and  the 

hung  out  their  gaudy  lures  to 

the  devotees  of  Chance. 

le  San  Francisco  gaming-house,  dif- 

-  in  no  essential  particular  from  a 

**^xicired  others  of  the  same  class  which 

*^^S'^t  and  day  kept  open  doors  for  their 

T^tiMies  during  the  summer  of  1855. 

**^^  same  rough  class  of  men  were  to  be 

^^Hd  in  them  all ;  the  same  gaudy  fur- 

^^^Ut©  and  hangings,  the  same  low-voiced 

^^^^^ipiers  or  dealers,  the  same  soft-footed 

^S^vants,  were  characteristic  of  each. 

*Ju    one,   the    night   was  far    spent, 

*^^  raw,  chilly  morning  beginning  to 

^^Wn,  and  the  players  dropping  off  one 


by  one  from  around  the  green  tables. 
The  croupiers  yawned  wearily,  tired  of 
raking  into  their  strong  boxes  treasures 
which  they  were  only  paid  to  gather, 
and  which  they  could  not  share.  The 
long,  high-ceiled  room  shone  gaudily  in 
the  gas  glare,  rcficcting  back  from  its 
mirrored  walls  the  gorgeous  hangings 
and  crimson-covered  furniture.  A  gild- 
ed boufiet  against  the  wall  sparkled 
with  its  store  of  beautiful  glass,  through 
which  glared  redly  the  fiery  liquors, 
placed  there  by  the  wily  spider  of  this 
parlor  with  a  cunning  forethought  to 
steal  away  the  brains  of  the  unwary 
flies  whom  he  had  entrapped. 

Play  went  on  at  a  single  table,  about 
which  the  men  were  mostly  miners, 
who  had  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains with  their  large  or  small  stores  of 
gold,  the  result  of  weeks  or  months  of 
such  labor  and  exposure  as  few  men 
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long  endure  and  Buryive,  only  to  lay  it 
all  down  on  the  green  cloth  before  the 
quiet-voiced  croupier,  never  to  see  it 
again.  Rough-voiced,  rude-mannered, 
hard-fisted  fellows  mostly,  who  staked 
and  lost  and  bore  their  failure  or  suc- 
cess with  oath  or  laughter  equally  un- 
pleasant to  hear.  One  by  one  as  the 
day  came  on  the  players  went  away  up 
into  the  mountain  gullies  again,  only  to 
dig  and  sweat  and  find  gold,  to  bring 
back,  after  more  weeks  or  months,  to 
this  room  to  lose.  But  one  man  there 
did  not  stir,  though  the  sunlight  of  the 
morning  had  already  fallen  on  and 
made  beautiful  the  Golden  Gate,  its 
ships  and  clifis  and  piers.  Seated  at 
the  table,  a  few  men  still  standing 
about,  he  sat  watching  the  game  with 
feverish  anxiety,  being  flushed  or  de- 
pressed beyond  all  others  as  he  lost  or 
won ;  he  diffiered  from  the  rest  not  only 
in  his  nervous,  feverish  impatience,  but 
in  that  there  was  about  him  an  air  of 
gentler  breeding  than  they  had  known, 
a  gentleman  at  odds  with  luck,  fast 
parting  with  that  something  which 
raised  him  above  his  coarse  associates ; 
so  much  of  his  face  as  could  be  seen — 
for  his  hat  was  drawn  low  over  his  fore- 
head and  his  hand  wandered  about  his 
mouth  and  chin  in  almost  perpetual 
unrest — was  pale  and  thin,  his  hands 
white  and  attenuated,  his  eyes  sunken 
and  fierce,  as  if  from  an  inward  fever. 
He  had  evidently  suffered  great  bodily 
or  mental  distress,  and  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  its  efiects.  Later,  he  was 
left  quite  alone  at  the  green  table  with 
the  croupier,  the  drowsy  servants  hang- 
ing about  silent  and  sole  spectators  of 
the  game. 

The  croupier  raked  in  the  result  of  the 
previous  play,  and,  looking  out  into  the 
sunshine,  asked,  "  Do  you  play  again  ? " 

The  man^s  voice  was  thin  and  weak 
as  he  answered,  "  Yes,  I  play  my  last 
dollar  on  the  red." 

The  rod  spun  quickly  round,  resting 
on  the  black. 

"  You  have  lost,"  said  the  croupier, 
coolly,  raking  in  the  pile  of  coin. 
"Were  you  right  in  saying  you  had 
staked  your  last  dollar  ? " 


'^  Yes,  the  last  of  a  good  many  hun- 
dreds that  have  gone  down  into  tbis 
hell  since  yesterday." 

The  croupier  tossed  back  to  him  a 
half  handful  of  com.  "Take  that;  it 
will  pay  your  way  to  the  diggings ;  and 
if  you  don^t  like  this  hell,  keep  oat  of 
it.  You  came  here  of  your  own  choice, 
you  miserable  beggar." 

Then  the  man  held  the  money  in  his 
hand,  irresolute  for  a  moment  whether 
to  keep  it  or  fling  it  back  into  the  crou- 
pier's face. 

The  croupier  smiled,  "Keep  it,  my 
man,"  he  said ;  "  you'll  need  it  soon." 
There  was  more  pity  than  insolence  in 
his  tone  now,  which  made  it  all  the 
more  ofiensive  to  the  ruined  gamester. 

He  put  the  money  into  his  pocket 
and  crept  away  into  the  chill,  moist  air 
of  the  morning;  a  gentleman  very 
much  at  odds  with  fortune,  and  slip- 
ping fast  down  the  hill. 

"  He's  been  sick,  that  man  has,"  said 
a  sleepy  servant. 

"  And  not  long  out  of  jail,"  added 
the  croupier. 

The  keeper  of  the  place  that  the  man 
had  just  left  was  no  better  or  no  worse 
than  his  fellows.  They  were  all  willing 
enough  to  give  back  to  the  men  that 
they  plundered  a  small  per  centage  of 
their  losings  to  enable  them  to  resch 
the  mines,  knowing  by  long  ezperienoe 
that  they  would  find  their  way  back 
the  green  tables  again  with  replenishfifll 
stores. 

When  the  man  reached  the  street,  hi 
first  thought  was  to  find  an  hotel ; 
he  carefully  avoided  the  best  ho 
and  walked  on  imtU  he  found  an 
Bcure  tavern  in  an  obscure  street,  tn 
there  he  entered. 

Tlie  clerk,  a  low,  narrow-browed 
fian,  eyed  him  narrowly  as  he 
slowly  to  the  desk  and  stated  hiso^ 
ject. 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake ;  this 
a  hotel,  not  a  graveyard,"  the  fell< 
said  insolently,  smiling  at  some  1 
gers  in  the  room. 

"  I  have  made  no  mistake,  and  I  do; 
mean  to  die  yet  awhile ;  if  I  should »  ^ 
have  suflacient  money  to  pay  my  ftmc«« 
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expenses.'^  He  threw  some  coin  on  the 
desk.  "Take  what  you  want  out  of 
that  for  a  day^s  accommodation ;  give 
mo  a  decent  room,  and  breakfast." 

"  I  don^t  want  your  money  now.    A 
good  many  people  come  in  who  have 
none,  and  I  thought  you  looked  like 
one  of  that  sort,"  said  the  clerk,  abat- 
ing nothing  in   the  insolence  of  his 
jn&uner.  "  Sign  the  register,  will  you  ? " 
**  What  is  it  you  ask  ? "  said  the  man, 
perfectly  understanding  the  request,  but 
turymg  to  gain  time. 

**  I  asked  you  to  register  your  name." 
**  My  name  ?  " 

*•*  Yes,  your  name— or  another  man's ; 
it      <ion't  matter  to  us,  only  we  require 
who  come   here  to  write  the 
by  which  they  wish  to  be  knowu, 
our  register." 
he  man  drew  his  hand  slowly  across 
nervous  mouth,  looked  at  the  clerk 
a  moment  with  an  ugly  glitter  in 
eyes ;  then  he  took  up  the  pen,  and 
*  miserably  cramped  hand  wrote  his 


Abel  Duklethe. 

e  clerk  turned  the  book  about,  (^nd 
it.  "I  think,"  he  said,  "your 
le  made  a  mistake  in  your  christen- 

**  How  ?  I  don't  understand." 
**  They  called  you  for  the  wrong 
***^ther.  It  should  have  been  Cain — the 
T  one." 
Xjoud,  coarse  laughter  greeted  this 
of  the  clerk's ;  but  Abel  Dunlethe 
scowled  upon  the  ruffians  in  the 
and  went  out  to  find  his  break- 
elsewhere. 
Still  choosing  the  obscure  streets,  he 
on  until  he  came  to  a  decent, 
«^«uily-looldng  tavern  on  Suter  street, 
ire  he  entered-,  and  received  civil 
;meat.  He  breakfasted,  and  after- 
s  slept  until  noon.  He  went  out 
™^ii,  and  occupied  the  remainder  of 
.  ^«e  ^y  in  buying  an  outfit  for  the 
I  ttiin^g  In  the  morning  he  started, 
L  '*^"king  the  journey  by  steamer  to  Sao- 
K  ^'^ento,  thence  across  the  dead  level 
m^  ^^  tlie  plains,  among  the  great  oaks  for 
jk      ^^hile,  and  then  over  a  dreary  desert 


of  sand,  or  through  a  tangled  wilder- 
ness of  bushes  to  the  Mokelumne  river, 
on  the  southern  hiUs  of  which  the 
miners  worked  like  ants,  digging  and 
washing  the  yellow  sands.  He  arrived 
at  nightfall,  as  they  began  to  light  their 
fires  and  prepare  for  supper.  He  passed 
among  them  closely  scrutinized,  hoping, 
with  a  curious  longing  for  fellowship, 
that  some  one  would  ask  him  to  share 
the  evening  meal  with  them ;  but  he 
went  on  past  the  tent-doors  and  cabins, 
uninvited  to  pitch  his  tent  near  or  to 
enter  theirs.  When  he  had  reached  the 
outer  edge  of  the  rancho,  he  pitched  his 
tent,  and  built  his  fire  unassisted  or 
unvisited  by  any  one.  Later  in  the 
night,  he  sat  at  his  door,  watching  the 
hills  grow  blacker  with  each  expiring 
fire,  his  own  thoughts  growing  blacker 
as  the  bitterness  of  his  situation  gath- 
ered about  him.  Some  men  near  him 
were  seated  on  stones,  at  their  fire,  play- 
ing cards.  He  wanted  some  one  to  say 
a  single  friendly  word  to  him  before  he 
went  in  for  the  night.  He  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  then  went  over  to  them. 
The  men  looked  up  at  him  as  he  stood 
among  them. 

"  These  seats  are  all  reserved,  mate ; 
no  room  here,"  said  the  biggest  ruffian 
of  the  lot,  shuffling  the  cards.  The 
rest  laughed,  and  went  on  with  the 
game. 

When  he  had  made  all  fast  for  the 
night,  he  sat  on  his  tent  fioor,  silent  for 
a  long  time.  "  It  teas  a  mistake,"  he 
said  presently,  getting  up;  "I  should 
have  been  called  Cain,  for  it  seems  as  if 
I  carried  his  mark  in  my  face.  I  haven't 
had  a  friendly  word  to-day." 

Nor  had  he.  He  had  come  among  a 
rough,  desperate  crew,  mostly  vaga- 
bonds and  adventurers  from  the  States, 
noisy  and  frolicksome,  but,  for  all  that, 
with  a  good  deal  of  human  feeling  for 
the  unfortunates  of  their  class  who  fell 
exhausted  by  the  way.  But  they  did 
not  like  this  man's  appearance;  it 
might  have  been  that  the  air  of  the 
gentleman  was  too  strong  upon  him  to 
suit  their  tastes,  or  it  might  have  been 
that,  when  they  looked  into  his  fi^se, 
they  indeed  saw  there  the  mark  of  Cain. 
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Danlethe  resolved  that  first  night  nev- 
er to  try  again  to  get  a  friendly  -word 
from  any  man.  In  the  morning  he 
located  his  claim,  and  with  increas- 
ing strength  went  to  work  with  pick- 
axe and  spade  and  sieve.  But  he  was 
not  a  strong  man  yet ;  illness  had  pull- 
ed him  down,  and  he  was  unused  to 
such  exertion,  so  that,  the  given  quan- 
tity of  labor  being  small,  the  result  was 
not  great.  The  rough  fellows,  who  had 
avoided  him  at  first,  seeing  how  poorly 
he  began  to  look  and  how  unsuccessful 
his  awkward  efforts  were,  came  about 
him  now  to  proffer  assistance  or  ad- 
vice ;  but  he  was  morose  or  silent  with 
them  all,  as  they  had  been  with  him. 
Then  he  fell  sick,  and  the  men,  Hceing 
his  pick  and  shovel  lying  idle  in  the 
pit,  went  over  to  his  tent,  but  he  was 
soured  and  bitter,  and  he  turned  them 
savagely  away.  After  a  time,  when  he 
was  better,  and  the  men  noticing  that 
he  still  kept  himself  aloof  from  them, 
refusing  to  join  in  their  games  at  cards, 
or  story-telling,  or  drinking-bouts,  they 
left  him  quite  alone,  and  went  no  more 
to  his  tent  or  diggings. 

He  believed  for  awhile  that  he  was 
glad  of  their  neglect,  and  stoutly  main- 
tained his  resolve,  but  the  time  soon 
came  when  he  grew  intolerably  lonely 
and  miserable;  his  money,  too,  was 
giving  out,  and  he  found  no  nuggets, 
and  but  little  dust  to  replace  it.  Other 
menj  he  thought,  had  friends  or  com- 
panions in  the  gullies  of  these  black 
hills,  and  he  had  none ;  other  men  got 
letters  from  home,  but  none  ever  came 
to  him;  occasionally,  though,  he  bor- 
rowed a  newspaper  from  the  States,  and 
then  he  read  eagerly  every  line  of  it, 
down  to  the  last  advertisement;  it 
made  him  feel  less  lonely,  somehow. 
Returning  one  night  fh>m  his  claim,  he 
came  upon  a  man  reading  a  paper  to  a 
group  of  miners  seated  around  the  fire, 
and,  going  in  among  them,  he  found 
the  reader  had  finished.  Then  he  heard 
some  one  ask, 

**  Didn't  you  say  that  you  knew  the 
murdered  man,  Joe  ? " 

"  No,  I  didn't  know  the  man,  but  I 
knew  the  boy,  George  Lawrence ;  I  lost 


sight  of  him  when  he  was  a  man,  for  I 
left  home  young,  you  see."  The  speak- 
er looked  up  into  Dunlethe's  face, 
which  was  shaded  with  his  hand,  as  if 
to  shut  off  the  glare  of  the  flames. 
"  We  were  talking,  mate,"  he  said,  **  of 
a  man  as  was  murdered  in  the  States — 
a  gentleman  I  once  knew.  Sit  down, 
and  ni  tell  you  about  it." 

Dunlethe  sat  down  among  them,  still 
shading  his  face  from  the  fire,  keeping 
his  hand  between  the  narrator  and  him- 
self. 

The  miner  went  on,  keenly  relishing 
his  story,  and  glad  to  have  another' lis- 
tener, to  whom  it  was  all  new. 

"  I  knew  that  boy,  George  Lawrence ; 
I  worked  for  his  father.  He  was  Eng- 
lish— from  Surrey,  and  I  think  Geoige 
was  English  too,  but  he  must  have 
come  over  when  young.  He  was  a  bad- 
dish  sort  of  boy,  was  George.  But  no 
matter  about  that  now ;  he's  dead." 

"  Murdered,  I  think  you  said  ?  " 
Icthe  asked. 

^^  Yes,  he  was  murdered,  at  night,  i 
Boston — fiung  into  the  river  off  of  ol 
Dunlethe's  wharf.    Hello  I  there 
aren't  that  what  you're  called 
lethe  ? " 

"That  is  my  name,  but  I  do 
know  the  wharf,  nor  the  owner.    I 
from  the  West— Ohio."    The  men 
ed  lazily  to  look  at  him  as  he  spok^i 
but  the  next  moment  their  eyes  W( 
bent  on  the  fire.     "  Well,  stranger  I " 
asked,  "  was  the  murderer  discovered 

"Yes,  he  was;  he  was  found, 
tried  for  George  Lawrence's   murdi 
and  though  ho  said  he  did  it,  they 
him  go.  *  Not  guilty,'  was  the  verdier 

"  What  was  that  man's  name  ?  " 

"  The  murderer's,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Yes — the  man  who  killed  GeorwTge 
Lawrence." 

"  Well,  !Mr.  Dunlethe,  his  name  ^^li 
Luke  Connor,"  the  man  said,  tumiiy 
full  upon  him,  as  being  the  one  auditor 
most  interested  in  his  story. 

"  You  did  not  know  this  man  Con- 
nor, then,  did  you  ?  "  asked  Dunlethft 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  mate ;  thert 
was  some  Connors  in  that  town  whcrs  I 
came  from,  may  be  I  did  know  him,  ^ 
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I  was  a  friend  of  the  man  he  killed, 
he  was  one  of  them  Connors  I  knew, 
ough  I  might  forget  his  first  name,  I 
)nld  know  his  face  if  I  ever  saw  it 
^in.  I  never  forget  faces." 
The  face  he  looked  at  now  was  shad- 
.  from  him  and  from  the  fire  l)y  a 
Ad  that  was  visibly  trembling.  Dun- 
;he  got  up.  *^The  man  was  acquit- 
1,  you  said  ? " 

**  Yes — *  not  guilty,*  was  the  verdict. 

>a*re   not    going,  eh  ?      Well,  then, 

K>d-mght,    mate,"    said    the    miner; 

lorry  to  lose  so  good  a  listener." 

"Good-night,  friends  all."     Ho  had 

€n  gone  but  a  few  minutes,  when  he 

tamed,  and  asked  permission  to  take 

e  paper  to  his  tent. 

Dunlethe  sat  up  half  the  night  read- 

g  it,  and  as  often  as  he  concluded  the 

count  of  the  murder  and  the  trial, 

snt  back  to  it  again.   When  he  started 

it  to  the  pit  in  the  morning,  he  carried 

e  paper  to  the  owner.    He  was  glad 

e  man  had  gone  to  his  work  before  he 

»t  there ;  he  Hung  the  paper  into  his 

it,  and  went  on,  thinking  a  good  deal, 

the  way,  of  the  man  who  knew  the 

mors,  and  never  forgot  faces. 

>aring  the  next  few  davs  he  kept 

self  very  close    to    his  work  and 

rters,  but  the  solitude  oppressed  him 

md  endurance,  and  he  tried  to  make 

ds  with  some  of  the  better  sort,  but 

effort  was  futile;  he  met 'with  no 

nse,  and  was  made  to  understand 

le  was  disliked,  and  that,  even  by 

uxlened  wretches  of  the  mines,  ho 

tgarded  with  suspicion. 

(forked  on  then  alone  for  several 

digging  and  washing,  but  scarce- 

.ng  out  sufficient  gold  to  support 

)e  from  day  to  day ;   and  then 

y  season  set  in,  which  was  un- 

ely  at  a  time  when  he  was  cer- 

had  reached  a  lode  filled  with 

'or  several  days  before  ho  had 

>uraged  to  more  vigorous  cxer- 

^o  deeper,  both  by  the  indica- 

l    the   increased  results,   and 

few  hours  he  had  found  a 

f  rich   nuggets,  scales,   and 

)undance,  and  felt  that  his 

\  about  to  be  rewarded. 


The  night  that  followed  was  rough 
and  stormy,  beyond  all  nights  he  had 
ever  seen.  The  rain  fell  in  unbroken 
torrents,  swelling  the  mountain  streams, 
which  rushed  impetuously  down  the 
canons,  sweeping  before  them  whatever 
encumbered  their  way.  In  the  morn- 
ing, while  the  rain  stUl  fell,  he  ventured 
out,  going  down  to  see  how,  in  the  gene- 
ral rack  and  ruin,  his  lode  had  fared. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  he 
thought  that  it  ought  to  be,  he  could 
discover  not  a  trace  of  its  whereabouts. 
The  gulley  in  which  it  was  located 
was  filled  up  with  mud  and  stones 
and  trees ;  he  looked  down  upon  a  mis- 
erable, hopeless  wreck,  never  to  be 
worked  nor  made  profitable  again ;  even 
his  tools  wore  gono — nothing  left  of  all 
yesterday's  hope  and  promise  of  success. 
His  long  months  of  labor  and  exposure 
had  gone  for  nothing,  and  he  must  be- 
gin all  anew.  Buried  in  the  comer  of 
his  tent  were  some  nuggets,  scales,  and 
dust,  which  he  dug  up  and  sewed  into 
his  tattered  clothing. 

He  sat  by  his  fire  all  day,  while  the 
rain  pelted  down  upon  his  tent  roof, 
counting  over  his  flosses,  living  over 
again  the  better  years  he  had  known, 
between  which  and  to-day  a  dead  face 
came  and  went  forever.  A  dead  face 
which  came  and  looked  in  at  his  tent- 
door  by  day  and  by  night,  in  foul  or 
pleasant  weather — always  there. 

Then  he  grew  sick  of  the  place,  of 
his  hard  luck,  and  of  the  men  there 
who  avoided  him ;  afraid,  too,  of  the 
man  who  knew  the  Connors  and  never 
forgot  a  face.  The  next  day  the  rain 
had  ceased  falling,  and  the  sun  shone. 
Then,  not  knowing  but  that  the  storm 
would  come  again  to-morrow,  he  shoul- 
dered his  traps,  started  out  to  find  a 
new  location — one  not  likely  to  be 
buried  in  the  next  tempestuous  night. 
He  went  ftirther  away  into  the  newer 
fields  and  the  profounder  loneliness  of 
the  mountains,  to  locate  his  claim  and 
dig  and  wash,  and  wash  and  dig.  He 
found  the  place  he  sought  after  several 
days*  toilsome  tramp,  pitched  his  tent, 
and  began  prospecting ;  finally  locating 
a  claim  a  short  distance  from  the  moun- 
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tain  road.  Half  a  mile  off  was  the 
nearest  cabin,  where  provisions,  liquors, 
and  implements  were  sold.  There  he 
went  and  bought  flour,  bacon,  and 
coffee,  stored  them  away,  and  then  went 
to  his  work,  a  little  more  ragged  and 
dirty,  a  little  more  desperate,  a  little 
further  off  from  the  Grod  he  once  knew 
than  he  had  ever  been. 

He  was  not  lonely  here,  as  he  had 
been  before ;  there  were  no  other  men 
about  him  to  be  roughly  rude  to  him, 
or  happy,  or  to  get  letters  from  home, 
or  to  have  friendships  and  loves.  Here 
he  was  sufficient  unto  himself,  alone, 
but  not  lonely.  Then  he  dug  on  and 
on,  day  after  day  throwing  out  the 
washed  sands  which  left  no  gold  be- 
hind, digging  deeper  through  sand  and 
clay  and  rock  in  vain.  Disappointment 
and  defeat  made  him  mad.  He  valued 
gold  for  its  own  sake  as  little  as  any 
man ;  but  to  get  it  meant  success,  or,  as 
he  grew  to  call  it,  luck.  In  the  place 
of  human  love  and  fellowship,  which 
sliould  have  been  in  the  man^s  heart, 
there  suddenly  was  engendered  in  it,  by 
defeat,  a  single  feeling — an  awful  hunger 
and  thirst  to  find  gold.  That  one  pas- 
sion filled  his  life  up,  took  all  his 
thought,  and  occupied  his, sleep.  Hav- 
ing found  it,  he  might  have  flung  it 
away  again,  or  recklessly  tossed  it  open- 
handed  to  the  first  beggar  that  passed 
that  way,  but  he  was  mad  to  find  it,  for 
that  would  be  luck,  and  luck  meant  to 
this  poor  wretch,  that  his  God  had  not 
deserted  him,  that  he  was  not  altogeth- 
er forgotten  and  cast  out. 

Then  day  by  day  and  week  after 
week,  he  digged  deeper  into  the  pit  he 
had  sunk,  but  the  indications  grew  no 
more  promising,  the  luck  his  very  soul 
grew  hungry  for,  did  not  come  to  him, 
an<l  the  few  ounces  of  gold  that  he  had 
before  gathered  were  going  fast.  Des- 
perate at  last  under  continued  failure, 
ho  swore  a  savage  oath  that  if  he 
should  1x3  unlucky  for  only  another 
day,  ho  would  dig  no  more. 

The  day  came,  and  the  man,  as  if 
regretful  of  his  oath  and  repenting  it, 
dug  with  the  persistence  and  energy  of 
Olio  who  delved  for  life,  or  to  save  his 


soul  alive.  It  wore  on  slowly  and  Burdy 
to  its  close,  leaving  him  digging  there, 
every  muscle  strained  to  its  utmost  ten- 
sion, great  beads  of  sweat  standing  on 
his  face  and  hands,  rolling  down  his 
limbs,  sapping  his  strength;  but  that 
was  all  of  his  reward.  The  dying  day 
gave  him  no  signs  of  the  golden  luck 
he  toiled  for — it  was  almost  gone  now, 
and  as  the  man  paused  in  his  work, 
leaning  on  his  shovel,  watching  the.  sun 
sinking  behind  the  line  of  melancholy 
cedars  skirting  the  horizon,  he  heard 
the  music  of  a  loud,  jubilant  song,  echo- 
ing along  the  hills,  and  turning  around 
he  saw  some  men  approaching,  a  rough 
and  careless  crew  of  Frenchmen. 

They  came  nearer  and  stood  upon  thi 
brink  of  the  pit  he  had  made. 

One  touched  his  cap  gayly,  and 
"  What  luck,  Monsieur  ? " 

Abel  Dunlethe  clambered  up  firom 
depths  of  the  hole. 

"  No  luck,  Messieurs,"  he  said ;  ^  ani 
be  damned  to  it.    I  have  dug  there 
many  weeks,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
er.    The  dry  mine  of  yesterday  I  ha 
seen  filled  to-day  with  water,  and  ha 
bailed  it  out  with  such  poor  contri— 
ances  as  you  see  here  about  me.    I  ha 
begun  with  the  pick  at  dawn  and  ha' 
laid  the  shovel  down  only  at  dusk, 
have  washed  the  accursed  sands  till 
fingers  were  worn  to  the  bone,  and 
I  have  found  nothing.    I  will  dig 
more.     If  you  care  to  try  your  Ixt 
there  is  the  claim  and  there  are 
tools.     Take  them  Messieurs,  you 
welcome,  and  may  your  luck  be 
than  mine.    There  is  my  tent  and 
traps  on  the  hill  yonder,  you  are 
come  to  them  all." 

**A  million  thanks,  generous 
sieur,"  they  said,  and  the  merry  tello'^n, 
ready  for  any  fortune,  good  as  wdl  m 
bad,  jumped  down  into  the  pit,  wenf?  ^ 
work,  and  resumed  the  measure  of  tli^ 
interrupted  song. 

He  shook  the  dust  of  the  hole  Cron 
his  torn  shoes,  and  with  no  object,  ^o 
place  nor  time  in  view  started  off  alo^^ 
the  mountain  defile  by  which  the  otlW 
men  had  come. 

"  What  luck,  Monsieur  Dunlethe  ? "  ^ 
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asked  himself  sayagely,  and  lie  answered 
back  to  the  mocking  devil  within,  "  No 
lack,  Monsieur  Dunlethe,  no  luck  at  play, 
no  lack  at  work,  no  luck  at  any  thing,  no 
lack  for  the  man  on  whom  the  curse  has 
fallen,  no  luck  for  the  alien  adventurer, 
bearing  a  dead  man^s  name/' 

On  he  went  down  the  mountain  path 
in  the  rapidly  closing  twilight;  down 
to  the  valley  below,  where  lights 
already  gleamed  from  tent  and  cabin 
door.  He  was  half  way  down  when  a 
horse's  feet  struck  the  path  beside  him. 
He  stepped  aside  into  the  bushes  to  let 
the  horse  and  rider  pass. 

"What  luck,  stranger?"  asked  the 
rider,  drawing  rein. 

"No  luck,  stranger,  pass  on,"  the 
man  replied,  cursing  the  other  for  using 
that  word  at  that  time. 

The  rider  looked  down  at  Abel  Dun- 
lethe  with  an  ugly,  mocking  smile  on 
his  face.  "I  meant  to  tell  you,"  he 
•aid,  "  you  surly  devil,  of  tlie  luck  of 
tome  Mends  of  yours,  bock  in  the  hills 
yonder.  They  have  struck  the  lode  to 
which  you  had  dug  down,  and  within 
an  hour  have  taken  out  an  hundred 
ounces.  You  had  better  go  back  and 
ask  them  to  give  you  back  your  claim, 
or  share  it  with  you." 

Dunlethe  strode  on  to  where  the  lights 
shone  in  the  valley,  cursing  the  good 
fortune  that  shunned  him  and  went  to 
other  men.  The  rider  shot  past,  leav- 
ing the  luckless,  surly  stranger  to  him- 
self. 

He  reached  the  valley  at  last,  and, 
footsore  and  weary,  entered  a  tavern, 
about  the  door  of  which  a  score  of 
miners  were  seated,  all  eagerly  discuss- 
ing the  ill  luck  of  the  man  Dunlethe, 
and  making  their  plans  for  migrating 
eoon  to  the  new  and  richer  diggings, 
'Which  this  man  had  found,  but  not 
CBJoyed.  He  sat  alone  by  the  stove,  his 
Tagged  hat  drawn  down  over  his  face, 
damning  the  men  outside  who  con- 
tinued to  sneer  at  his  folly  for  giving 
Ills  claim  to  others  after  so  many  weeks 
of  labor.  , 

In  the  morning,  having  paid  for  Ms 
lodging  and  breakfast,  he  found  that 
"'*  last  grain  of  gold  was  gone,  and 


remembered  bitterly  that  in  half  an 
hour  after  he  had  thrown  away  hia 
lode,  it  had  yielded  to  others  an  hun- 
dred ounces.  He  went  down  to  the 
river  then,  and  stood  watching  a  crowd 
of  laborers  digging  away  a  bank  for  a 
mill  site.  He  recollected  that  he  too 
must  work,  if  he  would  live ;  in  a  few 
hours  he  would  be  hungry  again  ;  about 
lodgings,  that  did  not  matter ;  he  could 
creep  into  any  shed  and  find  shelter. 
He  found  the  foreman  of  the  works 
after  a  little  search,  and  asked  to  be 
employed. 

The  man,  a  hearty,  frank  fellow, 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  the 
result  of  his  survey  not  being  satisfao- 
torv,  said  "  No.  I  have  no  work  here 
that  you  could  do.  You  are  scarcely 
strong  enough  for  this  job." 

"  You  mistake.  I  have  worked  for 
months  in  a  hole,  digging  sand  and 
rock.  I  am  a  strong  man,"  replied 
Dunlethe,  his  voice  quivering  a  little ; 
he  wanted  the  chance  to  get  near  to 
this  bluff,  pleasant-faced  man,  to  make 
a  friend  of  him,  if  he  could. 

The  other  remarking  his  anxiety  to 
get  work,  said  cheerfully,  "  Very  well, 
turn  in  and  try  your  luck  with  the  rest, 
though  you  don't  look  fit." 

Having  arrived  late,  he  was  placed  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  laborer's  gang, 
where  the  earth  tossed  to  him  from 
above  could  be  thrown  into  the  river. 
The  sand  was  wet  and  heavy,  his  shovel 
large  and  unwieldy.  After  an  hour  his 
back  began  to  ache  as  it  never  did  be- 
fore, and  at  the  end  of  another  hour  his 
hands  were  blistered  and  sore ;  he  could 
barely  stand  erect,  every  muscle  seemed 
strained  and  ready  to  crack.  Momen- 
tarily he  looked  up,  watching  the  sun 
lazily  crawling  to  the  meridian,  think- 
ing that  noon  would  never  come;  for 
he  meant  to  knock  off  then  and  go 
away,  his  pride  would  not  permit  him 
to  do  it  before.  Noon  came  to  the  poor 
wretch  at  last,  and  found  him  without 
strength,  with  aching  back  and  muscles, 
his  hands  dripping  blood  where  the 
rough-handled  shovel  gliding  through, 
had  torn  and  bruised  them.  When  the 
dinner  bell  rang  for  the  workmen,  he 
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did  not  follow  them,  but  bunted  up  the 
foreman. 

When  be  found  him,  be  said  frankly, 
"You  were  right  this  morning,  and  I 
was  wrong;  tbe  work  is  too  bard  for 
me.  Pay  me  fur  half  a  day,  and  let  me 
go ;  my  luck  is  against  me." 

"  I  can't  pay  you  till  Saturday  night," 
the  man  said.  "  It  is  against  tbe  rules. 
Stay  here  tiU  then,  and  I  will  look  up 
some  light  work  for  you,  may  be."  He 
was  sorry  for  tbe  poor  wretch,  who  had 
no  friends,  and  who  would  be  hungry 
and  houseless  when  night  came;  he 
looked  around  to  find  some  excuse  /or 
employing  the  man  until  pay-day.  "  Go 
in  and  get  your  dinner  now,"  be  said, 
"  and  afterwards,  go  up  tbe  hill  yonder, 
and  chop  away  those  bushes ;  they  are 
in  our  road  there.  I  will  pay  you  the 
same  wages  as  I  pay  tbe  others." 

"  No,  I  will  not  do  that.  I  will  do  a 
man's  work,  or  I  will  not  take  a  man's 
wages.  As  to  what  you  owe  me,  give 
that  to  some  other  poor  devil  on  Satur- 
day night  for  me.    Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  the  foreman  said.  "  Pm 
sorry  I  can't  help  you."  Then  he  stood 
looking  after  the  poor  devil  whose  luck 
was  against  him,  until  be  was  lost  in 
the  turn  of  the  road. 

The  road  to  Sacramento  laid  straight 
before  him,  another  led  away  to  bis 
deserted  mine.  He  took  tbe  former, 
penniless  and  already  hungry,  with  a 
hundred  miles,  over  a  rough  road,  to 
go.  He  could  not  go  into  the  tavena 
with  the  other  laborers  for  dumcr ;  he 
had  earned  it,  but  he  had  not  got  his 
pay.  Aftcn^'ards  he  was  hungrier,  less 
fastidious  about  satisfying  bis  hunger. 

He  went  on  till  nightfall,  meeting 
here  and  there  a  worn-out  straggler  like 
liimsclf ;  then  he  entered  a  rough  road- 
side tavern.  The  landlord  was  leaning 
on  his  counter  as  Dunlethe  entered,  but 
he  glanced  once  at  the  stranger,  and  left 
him  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
without  further  notice. 

Dunlethe,  quick  to  see  tbe  hostile  man- 
ner of  the  man,  turned  to  go  out ;  but 
hunger  and  flGitigue  held  him  fast.  "  I 
have  no  money,  and  I  want  supper  and 
lodging.      I  have  not  eaten  any  thing 


since  morning,  and  the  night  will  be 
cold." 

"My  man,"    said  the  landlord,  *'a 
hundred  men  like  you  pass  this  road 
every  day,  and  each  one  stops  to  tell 
me  what  you  have  told  me.    If  it  was  4 
only  one  man,  I  could  help  him,  but  I  j 
can't  help  a  hundred." 

"  You  are  rigbt.    I  beg  your  pardonjK 
for  intruding.     Good-night." 

"  Stop,  my  man,"  said  the  landlord^J 
who  recollected  that  he  could  help  onc^. 
man,  and  had  not  done  it  for  a  Ion 
while.  "  Stop,  you  are  not  fit  to  go 
to-night.  You  shall  be  tbe  one  man  j 
you  shall  have  your  supper,  and  if  yom^* 
can  sleep  on  that  bench,  you  are  wdKt 
come." 

Tbe  supper  was  set  before  him,  a]i»j 
Dunletbc  ate  ravenously,  and  tbcn  alepcg 
until  morning  on  the  bench  before  th.^ 
fire.  Before  dawn  he  was  up  and  gone^ 
before  noon  he  had  accomplisbed  twenty 
miles,  with  fifty  yet  to  go,  and  his  loD;^.^ 
fast  from  the  previous  night  began 
tell  on  him. 

He  stopped  again  at  a  tavern, 
you  give  me  dinner  ? "  he  asked  of 
woman  standing  in  the  door-way.    ' 
have  no  money." 

"No,"   she  said.     "I  can  give 
nothing.    I  can't  fticd  every  beggar  tb^ 
comes  this  road." 

Then  he  went  on  again  until 
down,  and  only  ten  more  miles 

He  could  go  no  farther,  he  thougl ^ 

and  began  to  look  about  among 
trees  for  a  place  in  which  to  pass 
night,  when  be  saw,  a  short  disti 
ahead,  tlie  light  of  a  camp-fire.  As  1 
approached  the  camp,  a  young  girl 
out  into  tbe  road,  closely  followed 
a  savage-looking  dog,  that  darted 
her  and  flew  at  his  throat.  The 
caught  tbe  dog's  collar,  held  him 
and  called  to  some  one  in  the  tent 
help  her,  for  the  rough  beast  was 
than  she  could  hold.  Dunlethe^ 
worn  and  weak  to  have  struggled 
the  animal,  stood  passively  waiting  ^^ 
his  spring,  when  the  tent-flaps  ir^^ 
thrown  back,  and  a  tall,  powerALl^ 
formed  man  came  out,  struck  *'* 
dog  down,  apologized  to  the  stnum.fipflr 
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ongh  reception  he  had  got,  and 
m  what  he  could  do  for  him. 
I  tired,  sick,  and  hongry.    Can 
t  me  a  bit  of  bread,  and  a  place 
fire?" 

ainly,  I  can  do  that,  and  more, 
and  see."    Then  getting  ready 
table  meal,  he  set  it  before  the 
1  watched  him  as  he  devoured 
here  did  you  have  your  dinner, 
?  "  he  asked  presently, 
id  no   dinner  —  nor   breakfast 
Do  I  eat  too  much,  that  you 
[y  luck  is  down  on  me,  and  I 
5  to  Sacramento  to  get  work." 
till  you   are  filled,  my  surly 
oa  are  welcome,"  said  the  man ; 
w  would  you  like  to  go  further 
ramento  and  fare  better  ? " 
ire  to  ? " 

instralia.  I^m  going  there  to 
ng,  and  shall  want  a  man  like 
elp  me.  Will  you  go  ? " 
^  said  Dunlethe,  "I  will  go 
e  farther,  the  better.  When  do 
;?" 

tie  first  outward  bound  vessel 
ves  San  Francisco,"  his  host 
L 

days  later,  the  grazier  having 
Lttle  girl  in  the  charge  of  some 
stood  with  Abel  Dunlethe  on 
of  an  Australian  trader,  setting 
a. 
le  sixth  day  out,  the  steward 

0  the  grazier's  cabin,  and  when 
out  again,  he  ran  to  the  cap- 

imbling  and  white-faced,   and 

1  that  he  had  one  passenger  less 
had  shipped,  for  the  grazier 

ig  in  his  berth,  with  his  eyes 
en,  staring  blankly  up  at  the 
lead. 

the  voyage  was  ended,  Abel 
J  found  himself  at  Melbourne, 
>  decent  suit  of  clothing,  which 
his  back,  with  a  few  dollars  in 
et,  which  had  been  given  him 
grazier.  He  was  thousands  of 
vay  from  any  man  he  knew, 
e  dominion  of  the  English  flag, 
^ork,  desperate,  reckless,  and, 
aid,  at  odds  with  luck.  He 
d  about  for  a  day  or  two,  seek- 
ii.  III. — 27 


ing  employment,  but  finding  none.  He 
had  again  got  down  to  his  last  dollar, 
after  two  years  of  labor  in  the  minea. 
Then  the  devil,  who  tempted  him  so 
never  before,  tempted  the  lonely,  de- 
serted vagabond  with  liquor,  and  made 
him  drunk. 

Just  then  the  air  of  Melbourne,  of 
Europe,  of  the  States,  was  thick  with 
such  tales  of  bloody  horror,  of  such 
foul  deeds  being  done  in  India,  that  the 
hearts  of  men  sickened  within  them. 
The  sepoys  had  risen  on  their  masters, 
and  England  called  for  troops  to  go  out 
and  save  her  children  from  massacre, 
and  her  possessions  from  being  retaken. 
Recruiting  stations  were  opened  in  Mel- 
bourne, as 'elsewhere  among  the  English 
possessions,  and  Abel  Dunlethe,  drunk 
and  desperate,  enlisted  to  fight  the 
sepoys  in  India,  awakening  one  morning 
to  find  himself  possessor  of  the  Queen's 
shilling,  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  the 
collar  of  the  jacket  being  uncomforta- 
bly tight  and  stiff  about  his  neck. 

When  the  morning  came,  he  looked 
out  at  the  newly-risen  sun  through  the 
barred  windows  of  the  guard-house,  a 
place  vilely  dirty,  damp,  and  fouL  He 
was  quite  sober  then,  and  his  mind 
quicker  and  clearer  than  it  had  been 
for  many  a  day  past.  Then,  in  the 
bright,  reproachful  sweetness  and  purity 
of  the  morning,  the  man  sat  down  on 
the  rough  bench  of  his  den,  and  re- 
viewed the  later  portions  of  his  life. 
All  the  black,  dirty  years  which  he  had 
thought  were  lying  dead  behind  him, 
rose  up  before  him  with  their  ugly 
records  bare,  and  reading  them  slowly  in 
the  light  of  that  fair  day,  he  saw  the 
man  ho  had  come  to  be.  A  miserable,  deft- 
perate  wretch,  who  had  sowed  the  wind, 
and  was  reaping  plentifully  the  whirl- 
wind. It  is  not  much  to  say  for  him, 
that  he  never  meant  to  be  the  criminal 
he  was ;  that  temptation  came  to  him 
unawares,  and  that  he  weakly,  willing- 
ly yielded  to  it,  as  other  and  better  men 
have  done.  But  the  review  was  scarce- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  holder  of  the 
Queen's  shilling;  so  unsatisfactory,  in- 
deed, that  the  man,  hidden  somewhere 
in  the  heart  or  brain  of  Abel  Dunl«tb&^ 
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revealed  himself,  and  the  India  recruit 
came  to  a  sublime  determination — not 
to  rise  out  of  the  awful  slough  into 
which  he  had  surely  dragged  himself, 
not  to  atone  for  the  old,  ugly  life,  by 
living  a  new  and  beautiful  one.  All 
that*  was  above  and  beyond  him.  He 
rose  to-  the  best  heights  he  knew,  and 
for  him,  they  were  sublime  ones.  He 
would  debase  his  Maker's  image  no 
longer ;  creep  into  no  more  sweet  souls, 
polluting  as  he  went ;  but  he  would  go 
out  there  to  India  to  die— to  die  like  a 
Boldier,  while  the  eyes  of  a  hundred 
comrades  should  look  upon  him  as  he 
felL  He  already  fancied  the  battle 
over,  the  next  day's  review,  his  place 
vacant  in  the  ranks,  his  name  called 
when  his  General  rode  by,  and  his  com- 
rades' answer  to  it — ^^  Dead  v^n  the 
field  of  honor?^ 

Later  in  the  day  his  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  corporal's  guard  had  come 
to  fetch  him  to  the  barracks.  Passing 
the  officers'  quarters,  the  men  were 
BOliced  by  their  Captain,  a  wiry,  quick- 
eyed  little  fellow,  who  stood  at  his 
do«r,  a  good  deal  bored,  apparently, 
with  Melbourne  inactivity,  idly  tapping 
his  boot. 

He  coolly  surveyed  the  recruit  for  a 
moment  as  he  passed,  then  called  to 
him.  He  went  into  his  quarters  and 
sat  down,  Abel  Dunlethe  closely  follow- 
ing him,  standing  at  last  a  few  feet 
from  the  officer's  chair,  twirling  his 
regulation  cap  in  his  grimy  hands.  A 
miserable-looking  devil,  surely,  on  the 
surface,  but  for  all  that,  something  of 
the  ruined  gentleman  shining  through  all 
his  coating  of  shame  and  debasement. 

The  Captain  left  him  standing  there, 
not  speaking  for  a  moment,  but  survey- 
ing him  with  more  interest  than  he  had 
shown  in  any  thing  but  those  India  re- 
ports, for  a  long  time.  "  You  enlisted  for 
tke  India  service  ? "  he  asked.  "  Why  ? " 

"  I  was  drunk." 

•*  Yet  you  don't  look  like  a  drinking 
man«    Why  drunk  ? "  the  officer  asked. 

^  Not  being  a  drinking  man,  it  took 
but  little  to  make  me  drunk.  I  have  no 
head  for  liquor ;  am  easily  upset.  I  could 
get  but  little,  my  money  was  all  gone." 


''You  had  no  better  reason,  ti 
Your  English  blood  did  not  fire  « 
you  heard  those  tales  from  India, 
make  you  hungry  to  get  at  those  ta 
devils  over  there  ? "  asked  the  Cap 
who,  wishing  to  believe  there  waa 
left  in  the  man  at  least  a  spail 
patriotism  or  humanity,  tried  har 
strike  it  out  of  him,  and  make  it ' 
again. 

"No,"  Dunlethe  said.  "I  eoli 
yesterday,  because  I  wss  drunk 
would  enlist  to-day,  when  I  am  si 
because  I  want  to  be  shot  I  sh 
like  to  die,  doing  some  good." 

The  little  man  looked  up  at  thiSi 
the  air  of  something  which  was 
altogether  indolent  curiosity,  dni| 
away  from  his  manner,  and  he  loc 
at  the  man  before  him  with  a  noi 
terest  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  want  to  be  shot  ?    Well  I 
is  not  the  highest  ambition,  and  a  i 
like  you   might  do  better;   but 
know  best.    Being  shot  is  better,  Ii 
pose,  than  dying  in  a  gutter.    An 
quite  sure,  my  man,  that  you  an! 
lish?" 

"  Yes,  English.    From  Surrey." 

"  No.    English  you  may  be,  bol 
from  Surrey.    I  happen  to  be  from  if 
rey,  and  to   know   every  rnpeeti 
family  name  thereabouts,  and  yon 
not  among  them." 

"  Yet  all  the  same,  I  am  from  BoflR 
I  would  like  to  go  if  you  are  do 
questioning  me,"  Dunlethe  said  dogp 

ly. 

Captain  Duncan  leisurely  took  \ 
feet  off  the  table  before  him,  pidkiit 
a  paper-knife  with  which  he  cot  I 
leaves  of  an  English  novel  lying  As 
He  did  not  answer  Dunlethe's  qorf" 
until  he  had  cut  the  last  fold  of  ^ 
book ;  then  he  looked  again  it  ^ 
man,  and,  with  no  change  in  hkboR 
indifferent  manner,  said  to  him, 

"  You  are  at  the  bottom  of  tbs  U 
now,  and  it  is  none  of  my  busuMlkQ 
you  got  there ;  but  did  it  never  oco 
to  you  that  it  might  be  wortii  jof 
while  to  climb  up  again  ? " 

"  No,  it  is  no  use.  My  luck  ia  doo 
on  me ;  it  is  not  worth  whUe.    I  ^ 
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jtily,  though,  for  the  interest 
dstion  shows,  but  it  is  not  worth 
Cftn  I  go  now  ? " 

you  can  go."  When  he  was 
3  Captain  went  to  the  door,  look- 
'  the  miserable,  trembling  figure. 
Qts  to  be  shot,"  he  said.  "  Well, 
is  a  chance  to  have  hiB  wish 
itified ;  we  sail  to-morrow.  I 
why  I  feel  interested  in  that 

He  is  not  the  first  man  I  have 
ing  his  road.  A  gentleman, 
blackguard,  and  at  the  bottom 
ill,  maybe  he  will  turn  now  and 
pAn;  but  he  is  not  English,  I 
lot  from  Surrey  certainly,  and 
his  name  is  not  Abel  Dunlethe. 
lOUgh,  a  miserable  devil,  and  to 

is  probably  the  best  thing  he 


>i 


>aptain  lounged  at  his  door  a 
die  afterwards,  looking  along 
.  Dunlethe  had  gone,  not  quite 

get    that    gentleman,   turned 
ird,  out  of  his  thoughts. 
>ng  yoyage  across  the  South- 
to  the  Indian  shores,  was  drear- 

to  Abel  Dunlethe,  who  found 
anionship  among  the  rough  sail- 
loldiers  on  board.  He  sat  alone, 
u  the  forecastle  or  rigging,  look- 
seaward,  with  no  healthier  nor 
eerful  company  than  his  own 
thoughts.  Sometimes  Captain 
came  forward  among  his  men, 
I  Dunlethe,  without  looking  up, 
it  the  little  Captain's  eyes  were 
0,  and  was  glad  to  think  that  he 
forgotten  him.  He  thought  a 
il  of  the  Captain's  question ;  if 
;  not  be  worth  while  to  try  to 
le  awful  steep  down  which  he 
n  ?  But  to  get  shot,  he  thought, 
e  the  easiest  way,  soonest  ending 
ding  all  trouble, 
were  not  permitted  to  go  into 
at  Calcutta,  where  they  landed, 
i  unmediately  marched  forward 
he  old  64th  at  Allahabad.  Al- 
e  force  at  Cawnpore  had  been 
L  and  butchered  with  horrible 
Lucknow  was  still  held  by 
e,  but  the  murderous  sepoys 
pped  him  into  the  Residency, 


and  there  threatened  his  command  and 
the  women  and  children  with  him,  with 
the  same  horrors  meted  oat  to  the 
garrison  of  Cawnpore.  In  the  camp 
and  march  and  drill,  Dunlethe,  a  quiet, 
intelligent  man,  was  ambitious  to  learn 
his  duties  rapidly  and  well,  but  his  wish 
did  not  yet  reach  beyond  the  desire  to 
be  shot,  and  to  have  his  comrades  say 
he  was  a  good,  as  well  as  a  brave  sol- 
dier, and  after  those  days  in  Melbourne 
he  never  touched  liquor  again ;  besides, 
the  soldier's  active  round  of  duties  were 
medicine  against  thought,  and  when  it 
was  whispered  through  the  camp  that  in 
another  day  Havclock  would  march  to 
relieve  Lucknow,  and  recapture  Cawn- 
pore, Dunlethe  was  the  most  eager  of 
them  all  for  the  day  to  come.  But  two 
or  three  more  days  passed  in  preparation 
before  the  march  began,  and  then  Abel 
Dunlethe  went  forward  under  the  eyes 
of  the  little  Captain,  to  find  an  honorable 
field  to  die  on.  He  hoped  it  might  be 
at  Lucknow,  doing  some  great,  heroic 
deed  for  the  starving  women  and  chil- 
dren there,  but  no  matter  where,  he 
thought,  so  that  it  came  soon. 

Through  the  streets  of  Allahabad,  as 
they  passed,  they  met  the  fierce  scowls 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Mahommedans 
turned  away  their  faces,  that  their 
hatred  might  not  be  seen  in  their  eyes. 
Beyond,  the  rains  fell  incessantly,  and 
the  fields  bordering  the  roads  they 
marched  over  were  turned  into  morass- 
es ;  but  the  men  pressed  on  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  threatened,  beleaguered  gar- 
rison of  Lucknow. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  that  fierce  July, 
with  a  torrid  sun  blazing  down  upon 
them,  they  marched  fifteen  miles  to 
Khaga,  five  miles  firom  Futtehpore, 
where  the  insurgents  had  entrenched 
themselves  in  great  force.  On  the 
twelfth,  the  attack  b^an,  and  Abel 
Dunlethe,  with  a  whispered  prayer 
breaking  upon  his  white  lips,  went 
down  into  the  battle,  with  the  old  de- 
termination strong  upon  him,  to  fill  a 
place  no  more  among  living  men.  He 
fought  like  a  man  drunk  with  wounds, 
drunk  unto  madness  with  the  carnage 
and  tumult ;  he  saw  his  Captain  far  in 
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advance,  Burrounded  by  a  horde  of  yel- 
low devils,  trying  to  strike  him  down ; 
he  hewed  a  path  through  the  dusky 
Mahrattas  to  his  Captain's  side ;  together 
they  cut  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the 
enemies'  guns ;  later  he  was  again  alone 
among  their  cannoniers,  blackened  with 
smoke  and  powder,  seeking  death  at  a 
hundred  hands  and  finding  it  nowhere ; 
but  pressing  on  in  the  farthest  advance, 
where  brave  men  fell  thick  about  him, 
struggling  hand  to  hand  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  gims ;  then  ho  knew  that 
he  was  at  the  Captain's  side  again,  that 
the  Captain  had  spoken  to  him  brave, 
encouraging  words,  and  that  his  manner 
was  that  of  a  man  speaking  to  an  equal 
and  a  Mend ;  that  he  was  bleeding  and 
dizzy ;  that  they  had  been  closed  upon 
by  hordes  of  yelling  sepoys ;  that  their 
comrades  had  dashed  in  to  their  sup- 
port, and  that  he  laid  under  the  cap- 
tured guns,  stiff  and  sore  and  bleeding, 
and  that  the  little  Captain  was  kneeling 
over  him. 

Being  not  badly  hurt,  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiled  up  into  the  Captain's 
face,  and  the  smile  was  so  frank  and 
boyish,  that  the  Captain  knew  that 
under  the  man's  shell  of  crime  and 
debauch,  there  were  elements  of  good 
yet  alive,  and  struggling  to  assert  them- 
selves. 

"  You  are  not  dead,  then  ?  "  he  said. 
^*  You  have  come  back  to  join  us  again. 
You  saved  my  life  to-day,  comrade. 
After  all,  may  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
live — to  be  a  man  again  ?  " 

Dunlethe  closed  his  eyes  then,  to 
shut  in  some  unmanly  tears.  He  had 
come  there  to  lose  his  own  life;  the 
battle  was  over,  and  he  had  given  life, 
not  lost  it.  Already  to-day,  a  brave 
gentleman  had  spoken  to  him  as  to  a 
friend,  and  now  he  had  sought  him  out 
from  among  the  dead  and  wounded,  to 
tell  him  he  had  saved  his  life,  and  to 
call  him,  comrade.  After  all,  there 
might  be  a  chance — it  might  be  worth 
while  to  try  to  be  a  man  again. 

Havelock  buried  his  dead  in  the 
night,  and  beyond  Futtehpore,  in  a 
grove  of  Mangoe  trees,  sheltered  from 
the  fatal  sunbeams  that  had  carried  off 


more  men  than  the  enemy's  bullets,  he 
pitched  his  tents.  There  they  rested 
during  the  next  day,  and  on  the  four- 
teenth, when  the  march  was  resumed, 
Abel  Dunlethe  was  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  day  following  he  wt»  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight  at  Aong;  but  while 
death  touched  his  comrades  befbre  and 
behind  him,  upon  the  right  and  the 
left,  it  passed  him  by,  and  when  the 
battle  closed,  he  was  still  among  living 
men,  a  hero  among  his  comrades,  a 
brave  soldier  whom  his  regiment  ad- 
mired and  honored. 

Led  on  by  Major  Benaud,  he  was  at 
the  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Pandoo 
Muddee,  at  Ahirma,  at  Cawnpoie,  al- 
ways where  death  came  oftenest,  bat 
never  finding  it;  still  a  living  man, 
whose  name  came  at  last  to  the  ears  of 
Havelock;  came  at  Cawnpore  to  be 
found  in  his  letters.  In  an  unofficial  note 
to  General  Neil,  speaking  of  the  battle, 
he  said :  **  I  never  saw  a  brayer  man  than 
a  private  of  the  64th,  named  Bnnletfaei 
He  placed  himself,  in  the  last  charge,  op- 
posite the  muzzle  of  a  gun  that  was  scat* 
tering  death  into  our  ranks,  and  led  on 
a  dozen  of  his  comrades  amid  a  shower 
of  grape  to  its  capture.  His  Ca] 
Duncan,  of  the  detached  service, 
applied  for  the  man's  promotion.** 

The  little  Captain  and  Sergeant-mijc 
Dunlethe  met  often  after  the 
of  Cawnpore,  for  some  idle  time 
lowed,  and  cholera  had  got  among 
troops,  filling  the  hospitals  more  ra] 
ly  than  the  enemy  had  been  able  to  d^^Js^ 
and  these  two  men  were  a  good  di 
among  the  sick  and  dying ;  the 
major  being  as  active  among  his 
trated  comrades  now,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  fight.    But  they  never 
any  thing  now,  about  that  old  deterc=3D- 
nation  of  Dunlethe's  to  get  shot, 
promotion  came  to  the  man  who 
saved  his  life,  Captain   Duncan 


pressed  his  hand  in  silence,  and  soi 
how  Dunlethe  knew  better  than 
words  could  have  told  him  of  the 
tain's  satisfaction  at  his  advancem^st; 
but  he  never  knew  that  the  Cap'&^a 
had  applied  for  it,  and  had  told,   to 
Havelock  the  whole   histoiy  of    hu 
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brilliant  deeds,  and  the  story  of  their 
first    meeting.      "Recognition    would 
make  a  man  of  him  again,'*  the  Gap- 
tain   had .  urged.    The  two  men  were 
tacit,  undeinonstrative  friends,  and  the 
Captain  knew  as  surely  as  the  Scrgeant- 
migor  did,  that  the  manhood  in  him, 
asleep  and  covered  up  so  long,  was  as- 
serting itself,  and  that  a  better,  nobler  re- 
Bolve  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  one. 
The  lonely  watches  in  the  hospital, 
the  marches  and  the  battles  under  the 
blazing  India  suns  went  on,  day  by  day 
and  week  by  week,  and  the  army  of 
Havelock  settled  down  before  Luck- 
now,  to  wrest  it  from  the  grasp  of  the 
murderous  sepoys,  and  to  rescue  the 
Btandng  garrison,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren there.    But  wherever  the  army  of 
tiie  grand  old  Christian  soldier  went, 
tiiere  was  carried  with  it,  among  all 
tint  sudden  making  of  splendid  names, 
the  name  of  Sergeant-major  Dunlethe, 
tad  always  coupled  with  a  record  of  a 
himdred  brave  or  humane  deeds.    Men 
^jing  of  the  cholera,  blessed  him  as  he 
carried  water  to  their  lips ;  men  battling 
in  the  deadly  breach,  struggled  forward 
to  ight  or  fiedl  by  his  side ;  wherever  the 
reblime  deeds  of  that  army  were  known, 
BMn  heard  and  respected  the  name  of 
Abel  Dunlethe.    The  fame  of  it  had  gone 
fluongh  that  India  army,  had  been  heard 
'n  England,  and  wherever  there  were  he- 
oic  men  living  to  honor  a  brave  soldier, 
liey  honored  Abel  Dunlethe. 
On  that  last  day^s  fight  at  Lucknow, 
e  day  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Resi- 
ncy,  the  flag  of  the  64th  had  passed 
t)iigh  many  hands ;  early  in  the  day 
Ensign  had  been  killed;   another 
I  another  had   pressed  forward  to 
9  again  the  fallen  standard;   later 
ras  caught  up  from  the  stificncd 
Is   of    its    dead    bearer    by    Abel 
ethe ;  it  was  at  that  moment  that 
were  sweeping  on  through  seas  of 
nd  pour  of  shot  and  shell  to  the 
re  of  the  last  redoubt.    He  raised 
h  above  his  head,  that  those  in 
X  might  see  it  was  still  safe,  shook 
tattered  folds,  and  then  leaped 
)  ditch  already  heaped  high  with 


his  dead  and  wounded  comrades.  Fol- 
lowed by  the  scanty  remnant  of  his 
regiment,  he  clambered  up  the  slippery 
sides  of  the  redoubt,  and  amid  a  yell 
of  triumph,  taken  up  by  regiment  after 
regiment,  and  echoed  again  by  an  army, 
Abel  Dunlethe  planted  the  flag  he  bore 
upon  the  enemy's  ramparts ;  but  falling, 
sorely  wounded,  he  yielded  his  charge 
to  another,  and  as  the  victorious  ranks 
pressed  on  to  the  Residency,  he  felt  that 
at  last  he  had  done  a  man's  work,  and 
that  thereafter  the  shame  and  crime  of 
his  life  wouid  be  less  heavy  to  bear. 

^^Tour  fnend  Dunlethe  has  got  an 
ugly  scalp  wound,  and  a  shattered  arm, 
Captain  Duncan,"  the  Surgeon  said,  as 
the  two  men  stood  over  his  bed  in  the 
hospital ;  **  but  he  will  come  out  of  this 
aU  right" 

He  was  among  the  wounded  carried 
out  in  the  hushed  flight  of  that  night, 
through  the  long  line  of  picquets  to  the 
Alum  Bagh ;  he  was  later  among  those 
who  were  cidled  from  the  ranks  to  go  up 
higher ;  the  flag  he  had  carried  into  the 
redoubt  he  was  accounted  fit  to  bear  al- 
ways, and  he  was  known  thereafter 
throughout  the  India  army,  as  Ensign 
Dunlethe ;  later  again  he  stood  before  the 
dying  Havelock,  ready  to  sail  for  Eng- 
kmd,  relieved  on  account  of  wounds,  and 
bearer  of  despatches  home ;  later  still,  he 
stood  among  the  heroes  of  the  India  war, 
in  the  presence  of  a  nightly  concourse 
of  people,  waiting  proudly  to  be  decora- 
ted with  the  Victoria  Cross. 

After  the  ceremony.  Captain  Duncan 
touched  the  decoration  shining  on  the 
Ensign's  breast,  and  looking  over  the 
brilliant  assemblage  that  had  witnessed 
its  bestowal,  said,  "  That  is  better,  after 
all,  than  being  shot !  " 

**  Yes,  it  is  better ;  it  has  made  me  a 
man  again,  and  I  have  before  me  a 
man's  work  to  do.  We  part  here  for 
awhile.  I  left  something  undone  over 
there  in  America.  I  am  going  now  to 
do  it." 

The  two  friends  said  farewell,  after 
the  manner  of  men  whose  love  is  deep, 
with  no  great  show  of  feeling,  yet  the 
pain  of  parting  was  no  less  bitter. 
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A  POLITICAL    ROMANCE. 


As  President  Johnson  goes  off,  Sena- 
tor Brownlow  comes  on  the  stage  of 
national  politics.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1869,  just  about  the  hour  that  the  form- 
er retired  from  the  Presidential  mansion 
of  the  country,  the  latter,  having  al- 
ready left  the  gubernatorial  mansion 
of  his  State,  made  his  feeble  way  to  the 
Capitol  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania  avenue,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate-chamber  of  the  United  Statse. 
Amid  the  various  excitements  conse- 
quent on  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
President  and  the  convocation  of  a  new 
Congress,  the  retirement  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  overlooked,  for  it  was  one 
of  the  principal  dramatic  effects  of  the 
scene.  But  the  still  more  dramatic 
appearance  of  the  Senator  was  unnoted, 
save  by  a  few  personal  friends,  who 
looked  upon  this  simultaneous  exit  and 
entrance  of  these  two  actors  as  the  true 
climax — ^the  proper  denouement — to  one 
of  the  strangest  romances  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  American  politics. 

Except  for  one  brief  episode  of  their 
lives,  the  two  characters  of  this  story 
must  be  portrayed  as  political  oppo- 
nents. They  are  men  almost  identical 
in  general  characteristics;  they  have 
labored  in  the  same  peculiar  field 
among  the  same  peculiar  people  for  the 
same  principle  and  same  end ;  but  thoy 
have  been  actuated  by  such  very  differ- 
ent motives  that,  in  spite  of  the  singular 
parallel  in  their  characters  and  aims, 
they  must  ever  appear  in  contrast. 
Both  are  widely  known  as  opinionated 
and  obstinate,  and  are  usually  consid- 
ered the  very  next  thing  to  decidedly 
profane  and  determinedly  belligerent. 
Opinionated  they  certainly  are, — ^Mr. 
Johnson  beyond  all  reason, — Mr.  Brown- 
low  beyond  all  patience ;  but  strong 
prejudices  in  the  one  case  and  firm  prin- 
ciples in  the  other,  are  the  actuating 
causes.  Obstinate  they  are  without 
doubt,  but  Brownlow  is  as  persistent  in 


all  that  he  believes  to  be  right,  as  John- 
son is  obstinate  in  that  which  puUic 
opinion    has  expressly  condemned 


wrong.  "That  most  unteachable  of 
mortals,"  as  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  most 
capitally  described,  is  incapable  of  b^ 
in^  educated  by  experience  in  any  di- 
rection or  beyond  any  point  other  than 
he  has  chosen ;  it  is  alike  impossible  to 
turn  Mr.  Brownlow  from  his  chosen 
course,  but  he  may  be  advanced  on  h 
to  higher  moral  grounds.  As  to  pro- 
fanity Brownlow  ne^er  swears ;  Johnson 
not  habitually,  though  sometimea  his 
temper  leads  him  into  the  employment 
of  coarse  oaths  and  gross  personalitiea. 
Belligerent  they  undoubtedly  aie.  Mr. 
Johnson  can  trace  the  moat  of  his  po-> 
litical  troubles  to  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  &ilure  of  others  was  nacessaiy 
to  his  success,  and  the  fact  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  belief,  he  has  in  tba 
race  of  life  wasted  much  of  the  gnat 
energy  and  ability  which,  properly  i^ 
plied,  would  have  placed  him  in  tbt 
front  rank,  in  vain  endeavors  to 
others.  Men,  like  nations,  aoi 
commit  the  grievous  error  of 
ing  to  rise  to  power  by  the  ruin  or 
the  expense  of  others.  The 
cognomen  of  'Hhe  Fighting  Panon^ 
which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Broi 
low  many  years  ago  by  G^rge  D. 
tice,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
and  his  persistent  and  Arequent  nse 
strong,  expressive,  but  not  OTe^shoL* 
expletives,  are  the  origin  of  the 
taken  idea  of  the  Senator's 
which  prevails  in  many  minds.  It 
mistake  not  unfrequently  made  of 
tive  men  to  believe  them  unm 
and  rudely  demonstrative.  "I 
known,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  on  one 
casion,  "  as  the  Fighting  Parson, 
I  may  say,  without  incurring  the  chk  '^V 
of  egotism,  that  no  man  is  more  pcf  *^ 
able,  as  my  neighbors  will  testify.  ^ 
have  never  been  arraigned  in  the  chuii^ 
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Qorality.  I  never  played  a 
er  was  a  profane  swearer.  I 
c  a  dram  of  liquor  until 
w  years,  when  it  was  taken 
le.  I  never  had  a  cigar  or 
lacco  in  my  mouth.  I  was 
^tendance  at  a  theatre.  ,  I 
led  a  horse  race.  I  never 
one  woman,  and  her  I  mar- 
ir  positiveness  of  character 
the  miscomprehension,  in  a 
e,  of  both  Brownlow  and 
Brownlow  has  very  clearly 
is  own  character  and  ex- 
'  he  has  borne  this  peculiar 
and  Mr.  Johnson  may  ap- 
adopt  and  apply  the  lan- 
mself.  "  I  have  lived  long 
lis  evil  world,"  said  the  Par- 
.ve  enlisted  the  sympathies 
snds  and  at  the  same  time 
ited  the  bitter  resentments 
a.  This  affords  me  proof 
not  been  a  negative  char- 
ory  and  observation  inform 
»h  has  been  the  lot  of  all 
dlic  men  in  a  greater  or  less 

liest  field  of  labor  was  that 
3  of  East  Tennessee,  where 
^ated  a  large  community  of 
»s,"  with  but  few  of  the 
8  and  slaveholders,  who,  in 
rts  of  the  South,  controlled 
ialth  and  education,  rather 
numbers,  the  vast  majority 
(holding  whites  and  the  en- 
oes.  Previous  to  the  war, 
slaveholders,  owning  nearly 
1  and  a  great  part  of  the 
nonopolizing,  in  connection 
1,000,000  professional  and 
Hen,  who  were  their  adher- 
e  education  in  the  South, 
000,000  "  poor  whites  "  and 
egroes,  socially  and  politi- 
ntrarily  as  ever  aristocracy 
lient  Rome  or  Greece.  Only 
inessee  was  their  rule  dis- 
re  the  "  poor  whites  "  form- 
d  pure,  but  weak  democracy 
heart  of  a  corrupt,  yet  pow- 
racy.  It  could  not  rule  the 
it  effectually  ruled  the  State 


of  Tennessee.  Sometimes  under  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  Brownlow 
the  "  poor  whites  "  of  the  Whig  party 
carried  the  State ;  at  other  times  John- 
son and  the  Democratic  **  poor  whites  " 
ruled  for  a  time ;  in  all  the  State  elec- 
tions the  vote  of  East  Tennessee  was 
the  deciding  power ;  and  either  Brown- 
low or  Johnson  decided  East  Tennessee. 
Both  of  them  gained  this  influence  by 
their  labors  to  consolidate  and  array 
the  numerous  class  of  poor  whites  and 
small  farmers,  in  political  contest,  against 
the  influential  and  aristocratic  planters 
of  the  other  districts.  They  did  not 
differ  essentially  in  any  of  the  import- 
ant features  of  Uieir  political  faith ;  but 
all  political  professions  were  convie- 
tions  with  Brownlow  and  policy  with 
Johnson ;  one  was  a  thorough  partisan^ 
the  other  a  thorough  demagogue; 
Johnson  selfishly  battled  for  himself 
only ;  Brownlow  fought  for  his  fellows 
not  less  than  himself;  Brownlow  ad- 
vocated the  rights  of  the  "  poor  whites  ^ 
because  he  felt  they  were  in  the  rigl^ ; 
Johnson  because  he  knew  they  were  in 
the  mtgority.  To  these  two  men,  lead- 
ing the  same  class  by  different  routes  to 
the  same  destination,  was  the  country 
indebted  for  the  great  moral  support 
and  the  very  considerable  physical  aid 
which  the  loyalists  of  East  Tennessee 
gave  to  the  Union  during  the  rebellion. 
The  credit  is  due  as  much  to  one  as 
to  the  other.  No  matter  how  selfish 
Mr.  Johnson  may  have  been  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  cause  of  the  "poor 
whites"  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  slave- 
holders, there  is  no  doubt  that  he  did 
great  good  by  developing  that  antago- 
nism. Unfortunately  the  influence  of 
both  was  felt  in  a  very  contracted  dis- 
trict only,  and  the  cause  they  advocated 
was  successful  only  in  theb  mountain 
homes. 

But  as  has  been  frequently  urged 
against  them,  neither  Johnson  nor 
Brownlow  pursued  their  policy  to  its 
true  and  logical  conclusion,  by  endeav- 
oring to  combine  the  "poor  whites" 
and  the  negroes  who  formed  the  labor- 
ing class  into  a  political  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  natural  enemies  of 
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1,  the  capitaliBts  and  landed  pro- 
itoFB.    On  the  contrary,  they  weak- 
id  themBclves  by  defending  the  in- 
tution  of  slavery.     But  it  must  be 
mombered  that    such    a  policy  was 
len  impracticable.    Their  actual  posi- 
ion  at  that  time  was  a  very  dangerous 
3ne,  unsatisfactory  as  it  appears  in  the 
present  light ;  no  non-slaveholding  man 
could  have  taken  the  position  they  did 
with  either  safety  or  effect;  and  this 
weakness,  as  we  now  consider  it,  was  a 
necessity  at  that  time.    To  the  fact  that 
they  advocated  and  practised  slavery  is 
due  a  great  part  of  their  success  in  de- 
veloping a  political  animosity  between 
the  planters  and  "  poor  whites  ^'  in  East 
Tennessee.     That  same  fact  has  since 
unfortunately  somewhat  restricted  their 
influence.    Until  that  animosity  is  en- 
gendered all  over  the  8outh,  and  until 
the  "  poor  whites  "  and  negroes  can  be 
taught  to  understand  that  tbeir  interests 
are  identical  and  not  antagonistic,  one 
of  the  most  important  political,  indus- 
trial and  social  results  of  the  war  will 
remain  unaccomplished. 

It  was  only  after  many  years  spent  in 
advocating  this  imperfect  policy  that 
Browulow  and  Johnson  succeeded  in 
educating  a  few  thousand  mountaineers 
in  true  democratic  principles  and  na- 
tional loyalty ;  and  came  to  be,  about 
the  opening  of  the  war,  the  one  a 
United  States  Senator,  looking  carefully 
forward  to  reelection,  and  the  other  an 
influential  editor  with  the  names  of 
**  Bell  and  Everett  **  and  the  sentiment 
of  ^*  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws,^'  displayed 
at  the  head  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  looking  forward  to 
an  early  rejection  to  the  Scnatorship, 
but  his  success  depended  entirely  on  his 
sagacity  in  choosing  which  wing  of  the 
divided  Democratic  party  he  would  act 
with.  At  that  time  Douglas,  the 
Charleston  nominee,  was  a  pronounced 
Union  man ;  Breckinridge,  the  Balti- 
more nominee,  was  the  candidate  of  the 
avowed  secessionists.  Johnson  spent 
most  of  the  campaign  in  flnessing, — 
dodging  the  issues;  and  it  was  not 
until   October,  18G0,  liardly  a  month 


before  the  election,  that  he  was  finally 
forced  to  take  sides.    He  chose  the  dis- 
union side,  and  very  reluctantly  made  a 
speech  in  favor  of  Breckinridge  and 
Lane.    It  was  said  in  Nashville,  after  it 
was  announced    that  Johnson  would 
make  this  speech,  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  take  the  position  in  favor  of  "2 
Breckinridge  by  what  was  then  known^ar 
as  the  "  Postoffice  clique,'* — a  politic 
*^ring**   of  very    considerable   powers- 
headed  by  Samuel  Anderson,  the  Post-v^^cDsl 
master  and  Isham  G.  Harris,  Ck)vemoK< 
of  the  State.     Johnson  heard  of  thiaf 
rumor  as  emanating  from  Harris,  anc>. 
from  that  incident  dated  the  bitter 
mity  which  he  has  always  felt  and 
pressed  for  that  worthy.    The  knowlC 
edge  of  this  hatred  of  him  by  JohnaoK^ 
kept  Harris  an  exile  in  Cuba  for  man^ 
months,  after   every    other  prominenrz: 
Tennessee  rebel,  who  fled  at  the  cli 
of  the  war  had  returned  home  and  bee:: 
pardoned.    Johnson  has  since  pardons; 
Harris  for  his  political  offences,  but 
has  never  forgiven  him  personally, 
always  alludes  to  him  with  a  sneer 
^^l--8ham  G.  Harris,*'  though  what 
means  by  emphasizing  the  second  syll  f  .Kij^. 
ble  of  the  first  name  is  not  pi 
known,  except  to  himsel£ 

That  which  really  forced  Johnson 
advocate    the  claims  of 
was  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
tained  of  the  strength  of  the  Breckz^zjs. 
ridge  wing  of  the  Democracy,  and  ]d» 

speech  was  undoubtedly  a  bid  for     — tb» 
favor  of  the  rebel  party,  then  the  d(^  oni- 
nant  party  of  the  State.     Brown. 
meantime,  scommg  such  expedients 
refusing  to  weigh'  the  chances  of       tie 
policy  which   he  'had  conscientio"V2i(f 
adopted,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of*  !di 
way,  writing  strongly  against  seoesaioB 
and  avowing  earnestly  his  unalteraUe 
devotion  to  the  Union  and  ConsUtutlaB 
of  his  forefathers. 

Eventually,  when  the  political  criici 
evolved  itself  into  war  at  Sumter,  Jobo- 
son  left  Tennessee  for  the  North.    B$ 
had  failed  to  secure  his  election  to  the 
Senate,   and  abandoned  the   Ststa  in 
disgust  to  fill  out  the  rest  of  his  term  u 
Senator.    The  last  act  of  Johiuon  m 


he 
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soil  was  to  deny  to  a  Lynch- 
)  (April  21, 1861)  the  truth  of 
which  had  been  circolated  to 

that  he  had  publicly  declared 
jiessee  ought  to  AimiBh  her 
the  first  call  of  President  Lin- 
troops  to  defend  the  Capital, 
denial  he  is  undoubtedly  in- 
or  his  escape  from  the  mob 
its  only,  and  not  personal  yio- 

low  in  the  meantime  stood  at 
in  ELnoxville,  and   not   only 
ed  the  people  of  Tennessee  in 
cal  terms  to  obey  the  call  of 
esident,    but    denounced   the 
secession  leaders  by  such  names 
3ent  traitors ; "  "  God-forsaken 
s ; "     "  hell-deserving     assas- 
political  gamblers,"  &c.  In  all 
I  Brownlow's  writings  the  pro- 
of such  inelegant  expressions 
•ffend  the  refined  reader.    But 
^e  remembered  that  such  lan- 
this  was  just  what  his  au- 
that  time  could  best  compre- 
appreciate.    He  is  not  incapa- 
pressing  vigorous  thought  in 
;uage,  as  he  will  undoubtedly 
ate  to  bis  new  audience.    The 
e  language  I  have  quoted  at 
and  under  the  circumstances, 
'  a  proof  of  the  practicality 
sense  of  the  man  in  adapting 
0  his  audience. 

urse  pursued  by  Mr.  Johnson 
late  after  reaching  Washington 
rill  always  reflect  more  credit 
han  any  other  episode  of  his 
the  first  opportunity  his  voice 
d  in  violent  denunciation  of 
s,  and  he  was  the  first  to  talk 
srcion.  The  electrical  cffiBct  of 
peech  will  be  remembered  by 
jaw  the  rise  of  the  rebellion. 
Lnued  active  in  the  Union 
nd  during  the  vacation  of 
he  visited  Kentucky  and  aid- 
;anizing  a  camp,  in  which  the 
nessee  reAigees  were  gathered 
nent  in  the  army.  A  regiment 
nized  under  his  son,  and  two 
others  under  other  East  Ten- 
.   In  December,  1861,  he  return- 


ed to  Washington,  and  took  hia  place 
again  in  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile  Brownlow,  in  Tennessee, 
surroimded  by  avowed  enemies,  fre- 
quently threatened  by  rebel  troops 
passing  through  Enoxville  on  their 
way,  as  they  declared,  to  Washington, 
continued  to  denounce  the  leaders  of 
secession,  and  to  expose  the  fallacies 
under  which  the  masses  were  laboring. 
His  language  increased  in  violence ;  he 
made  under  threats  of  the  suppression 
of  his  paper  and  violence  to  his  person, 
even  more  bitter  declarations  than 
Johnson  uttered  in  the  safety  of  the 
Senate  chamber.  He  openly  defied  the 
power  of  the  men  whom  he  so  bitterly 
despised.  Every  issue  of  the  Whig 
from  the  opening  of  the  war  until  the 
suppression  of  the  paper,  contains  not 
only  arguments  and  appeals  addressed 
to  the  Union  men  of  the  South,  but 
defiance  of  the  power,  and  contempt  for 
the  persons  of  the  rebel  leaders.  At 
length  he  was  threatened  with  suppres- 
sion, and  on  October  24, 1861,  he  pub- 
lished his  valedictory,— the  last  free 
utterances  heard  in  the  South  from  that 
day  until  the  rebel  power  was  broken. 

This  *'  farewell  address  "  was  at  the 
time  not  inelegantly  called  the  **  Last 
Psalm  of  Parson  Brownlow."  The  ut- 
terances in  this  article  are  in  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  bold,  rough  and  inhar-  * 
monious  style  of  his  life ;  he  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  was  writing  for  a  national 
audience,  and  not  for  his  own  imme- 
diate people ;  he  does  not  betray,  by 
the  use  of  a  single  coarse  or  vitupera- 
tive term  that  the  author  of  the  Psalm 
is  also  the  author  of  the  many  bitter 
phrases  attributed  to  him.  One  cannot 
read  this  strong,  tender  and  dignified 
article,  remembering  his  position  and 
recalling  his  previous  impressions  of 
the  man,  without  feeling  a  higher  re- 
gard and  admiration  for  the  old  moun- 
taineer. He  began  by  stating  that  the 
issue  of  his  paper  containing  the  ad- 
dress would  be  its  last  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  Confederate  authorities 
had  determined  upon  his  arrest,  as  ho 
had  learned  from  distinguished  citizens, 
legislators  and  lawyers  of  both  parties 
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at  Nashyille.*  The  crime  with  which 
he  was  charged  was  the  "publication 
of  treasonable  documents.*^  The  crime 
of  which  he  admitted  himself  to  be 
guilty  and  in  which  he  gloried,  he 
enumerated  in  his  address  in  the  follow- 
ing indictment,  which  he  brought 
against  himself: 

"I  have  refused  to  make  war  upon 
the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States ; 
I  have  refused  to  publish  to  the  world 
the  false  and  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  several  engagements  had  between 
the  contending  armies ;  I  hare  refused 
to  write  out  and  publish  false  versions 
of  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  best  Government 
the  world  ever  knew;  and  all  this  I 
will  continue  to  do,  if  it  cost  me  my 
life.  Nay,  when  I  agree  to  do  such 
things,  may  a  righteous  Qod  palsy  my 
right  arm,  and  may  the  earth  open  and 
close  upon  me." 

The  Psalm  contains  more  than  one 
passage  of  fine  pathos  like  this : 

"  With  me,"  he  says,  "  life  has  lost 
some  of  its  energy — having  passed  six 
annual  posts  on  the  western  slope  of 
half  a  century — ^something  of  the  fire 
of  youth  is  exhausted — but  I  stand 
forth  with  the  eloquence  and  energy  of 
right  to  sustain  and  stimulate  me  in  the 
maintenance  of  my  principles." 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Parson,  even 
in  his  solemnity,  to  avoid  growing  defi- 
ant, and  the  Psalm  dosed  with  these 
dignified  and  bold  words : 

"Exchanging,  with  proud   satisfac- 

*  The  uie  of  the  term  **  both  parties  **  was  prob- 
ably a  bit  of  brayado  on  the  part  of  the  Parson. 
At  that  time  (Oct.  1861)  there  were  no  prominent 
Union  men  left  in  Nashville.  John  Bell  tnmed 
Seoeadonist  on  the  publication  of  Lincoln's  first 
coll  for  troops ;  Felix  Zollicoffer  was  at  the  head 
of  the  rebel  army  in  East  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky; Edwin  Ewing  had  followed  John  Bell; 
Bailie  Peyton  had  retired  to  his  home  at  Gallatin 
in  divnst,  and  his  son  had  raised  a  company  of 
rebel  troops ;  John  Lellyctt  was  in  the  North  fiir- 
nishing  much  of  the  valuable  infoimation  about 
the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  which  en- 
abled Oen.  D.  0.  Buell  to  pUn  the  campaign  up 
these  streams,  which  Qen.  Grant  executed,  and  for 
which  Halleek  at  the  time  got  the  credit ;  Andrew 
Johnson  was,  aa  we  have  seen,  in  Kentucky  cnlint- 
ing  the  East  Tennessee  reftigees  in  the  army ;  the 
Parson  himself,  alone  and  singly,  openly  represent- 
ed the  Union  party  in  Tennessee. 


tion,  the  editorial  chair  and  the  iiwaet 
endearments  of  h(Hne  ior  a  cell  in  the 
prison  or  the  lot  of  an  eule,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  &c." 

It  was  decided  by  the  rebel  /luthori- 
ties  that  it  should  be  the  prison  cell, 
and  just  as  Mr.  Johnson  was  making 
his  honored  way  to  the  Senate  chamber 
in  December,  1861,  Brownlow  was 
thrust,  with  taunts  and  jeers,  into  the 
Enoxville  jaiL 

Mr.  Johnson,  during  his  term  in  the 
Senate,  was  more  than  ever  earnest  in 
his  support  of  the  war,  and  no  one  ad- 
vocated more  vigorous  or  harsher  meaa- 
urcs  than  he.    Before  his  term  was  fin- 
ished, however,  he  was  appointed  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  repair- 
ed by  a  sort  of  triumphal  march  to  the 
capital  of  the  State  which  had  Just 
been  occupied  by  Buell's  army.    I  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  party  which  ac- 
companied him  to  Nashville  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  witnessed  the  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  admiration  which 
greeted  him  at  all  points  on  the  road. 
The  Cumberland  river  was  flooded  at 
the  time,  and  as  Floyd  had  destroyed 
the  bridges,  the  Governor  and  his  party 
had  to  cross  the  stream  on  one  of  tl 
many  steamers  which  General  Buell  ha( 
assembled  there.   On  reaching  the  Kaah^ 
ville  side  of  the  stream  two  of 
Bueirs  staff  officers  came  on  board, 
as  it  was  then  dark,  one  of  them 
aloud  to  know  if  Governor  Johnson 
aboard.    Johnson,  instead  of  replyio ; 
approached  the  staff  officer,  and  in 
undertone  informed  him  that  he  irmB 
Governor  Johnson,  but  begged  him    te 
make  no  unnecessary  demonstratic^u^ 
as  he  had  understood  that  there  was 
danger  of  his  assassination  at  the  bandi 
of  the  rebel  citizens.    The  aide  staral 
at  him  in  astonishment;  the  idea  of 
assassination  in  the  midst  of  an  aro^ 
of  50,000  was  preposterous  to  him. 

Mr.  Johnson^s  last  session  in  the  Sn* 
ate  is  the  most  glorious  part  of  his  ci- 
reer ;  the  simultaneous  life  of  Brows- 
low  in  prison  Is  not  less  honorable  to 
him,  though  a  sadder  experience  of  tbe 
kind  is  not  on  record.  He  was  thrown 
into  the  county  jail  at  Knozvill^  * 
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narrow,  poorly  ventilated  cell, 
d  at  the  time  with  Union  men 
1  with  burning  the  railroad 
•.    Here  he  had  no  chair  to  sit 

bed  to  sleep  on ;  the  food  was 
:x)ar8est  kind  and  the  guards  of 
)t  inhuman  character.  Naturally 
I  physique  and  in  bad  health,  he 
3n  stricken  down  with  the  ty- 
ever,  which  prevailed  in  the  jail, 
»m  which  he  recovered  only  to 
5  dosely  confined. 
ig  the  Confederate  authorities  at 
Ue  was  Gen.  William  H.  Carroll, 
phis.  Carroll  had  been  a  promi- 
onglas  Democrat  in  1860,  and 
L  Mr.  Lincoln  offered  him  the 
itership  of  Memphis.  He  insult- 
ledined,  and  the  Confederates 
im  a  brigadier-general  as  a  re- 
He  had  been  a  friend  of  Brown- 
'  many  years,  and,  on  assuming 
id  in  East  Tennessee,  he  at  once 
>  Brownlow  in  jail,  and  offered 

liberty. 

ion,"  he  began,  "  you  ought  not 
BPe." 

I  think,"  answered  Brownlow; 
ere  I  am,  and  I  think,  Carroll, 

is  much  more  natural  that  I 
be  here,  than  that  you  should  be 
ebel  army." 
>11  replied  by  telling  the  Parson 

he  would  go  to  the  District 
3f  the  Confederate  States,  and 
3  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  South- 
ifederacy,  he  should  be  liberated. 
"  said  the  Parson,  looking  him 
'  in  the  eye,  "  before  I  will  take 
h  of  allegiance  to  your  bogna 
raent,  I  will  rot  in  jail,  or  die 

old  age.  I  don't  acknowledge 
m  a  Court.  I  don't  acknowledge 
re  a  Government.  It  has  nVver 
jknowledged  by  any  Power  on 
and  never  will  be.  B^ore  I 
take  the  oath,  I  would  see  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  the  in- 
Bgions,  and  you  on  top  of  it  I " 
»11,  as  he  indignantly  left  the  jail, 

and  remarked, 

it  is  very  plain  talk." 

\j  sir,"  said  the  Parson ;  *'  I  am  a 

an,  and  those  are  my  sentiments." 


He  subsequently  told  Cairoll  I3uit  ha 
was  ready  to  go  to  the  gallows,  and 
that  he  expected  to  be  hanged.  But 
the  Confederate  leaders  did  not  dare  to 
hang  him ;  they  finally  came  to  under- 
stand that  their  treatoent  of  him  was 
making  sentiment  against  them  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  he  was  finally  released 
and  sent  to  Nashville,  just  about  the 
time  that  Mr.  Johnson  arrived  there. 
But  their  almost  simultaneous  entry  in- 
to Nashville  was  under  very  different 
circumstances.  Johnson  entered  it  as 
a  conqueror,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
Capitol  by  an  army  of  50,000  men,  who 
hailed  him  as  a  patriot,  and  were  glad 
to  recognize  him  as  a  chief  and  a  leader 
among  their  leaders.  Brownlow,  ema- 
ciated, worn  and  prematurely  old  with 
his  long  and  painful  imprisonment,  was 
thrust  out  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and 
wandered  into  Nashville,  unattended 
and  unwelcomed  save  by  strange  sol- 
diers, as  if  he  was  a  stranger  in  the 
capital  of  his  own. people.  The  two 
men  had  started  from  the  same  point  to 
fight  the  Confederacy,  and  had  arrived 
by  very  different  routes  at  the  same 
place,  but  under  strangely  different  cir- 
cumstances. One  was  a  General  of  the 
Army  and  the  Governor  of  the  State ; 
the  other  a  refugee  and  stranger. 

I  had  entered  the  city  with  Johnson. 
I  was  equally  fortunate  in  being,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  person  to  receive  Par- 
son Brownlow  on  his  advent.  A  flag 
of  truce  had  set  him  down  near  the  city, 
which  he  had  subsequently  entered 
under  care  of  an  escort  of  soldiers  who 
had  taken  him  to  Gen.  Buell's  quarters. 
Here  he  had  been  warmly  received  and 
cared  for,  but  he  preferred  going  to  a 
hotel,  and  was  allowed  to  depart,  a  fi«e 
man  at  last  but  a  very  lonesome  one. 
He  appeared  to  be  lost.  He  met  num- 
bers of  soldiers  who  rejoiced  to  see 
him,  but  he  knew  none  of  them ;  the 
Nashville  people  were  chiefiy  rebels, 
and  avoided  him.  I  foimd  him  about 
half  an  hour  after  his  arrival  in  the  city, 
uneasily  pacing  about  the  ofBce  of  the 
St.  Cloud  hotel,  curiously  watched  by  a 
number  of  soldiers,  but  addressed  by 
none.    I  had  met  him  years  before^  and 
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though  I  did  not  presume  he  would 
recollect  me,  I  introduced  myself  anew, 
and  expressed  my  delight  at  seeing  him 
safely  out  of  the  Confederacy.  He 
seemed  glad  to  find  any  one  to  talk  to, 
and  said  he  had  hoped  to  find  some  of 
his  East  Tennessee  friends  in  the  city, 
but  had  been  disappointed.  We  soon 
got  into  an  animated  conyersation,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  claimed,  with 
an  expression  and  air  of  considerable 
pride  in  the  fact,  that  his  paper  was 
**  the  last  Union  paper  published  in  the 
second  hell  which  had  resulted  firom 
rebellion  and  secession."  He  told  briefly 
of  his  prison  life,  and  said  that  while 
in  prison  and  expecting  to  be  hung,  he 
had  composed  his  dying  speech  and 
confession,  and  that  it  was  in  effect  that 
'*this  rebellion  had  begun  in  fraud, 
theft  and  perjury,  and  was  being  con- 
ducted in  the  same  style ;  that  the  lead- 
ers were  a  set  of  perjured  scoundrels, 
and  that  hell  and  the  penitentiary  were 
{oil  of  better  men."  Although  he  had 
composed  this  speech,  and  had  taken 
means  to  preserve  it,  he  did  not  serious- 
ly believe  that  they  had  the  nerve  to 
hang  him ;  and  he  was  not  afraid  dur- 
ing his  sickness  of  dying  a  natural 
death.  "That  life  would  have  killed 
me  if  it  could,"  he  said,  "  but  the  truth 
is,  I  had  no  intention  of  dying,  until  I 
saw  the  end  of  this  hell-begotten  rebel- 
Uon." 

While  we  were  thus  conversing,  or 
rather  he  talking,  and  a  group  of  sol- 
diers and  citizens  attracted  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  voice  of  the  Parson  was 
listening.  Colonel  Hahlon  D.  Manson, 
of  the  10th  Indiana  infantry,  a  regiment 
of  General  Buell^s  army,  came  into  the 
hall,  and  made  his  way  through  ithe 
crowd.  As  he  approached  and  extend- 
ed his  hand  to  the  Parson  without 
speaking,  I  introduced  him,  and  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  the  Colonel  had  been  in 
command  of  one  of  the  brigades,  which, 
under  General  Thomas'  direction,  had 
whipped  the  rebels  at  Mill  Spring,  and 
started  them  in  their  race  to  Knox- 
ville. 

**  And  I,  sir,"  said  the  Parson,  shak- 
ing Hanson's  hand  warmly  and  repeat- 


edly, "  and  I,  sir,  am  the  man  who  ni 
them  arrive.    They  came  in  "  on  time,' 
astride  of  stolen  mules  and  horses,  wit 
stolen  ropes  for  bridles;  and  althouglcC; 
tbcy  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
from  the  battle-field,  they  were  lookin| 
back  to  see  if  the  devil  was  still 
them." 

During  the  conversation  with 
son,  the  Parson  repeated   bis  rcmarK- 
about  his  having  hoped  to  find  Bom»4 
of  his  East  Tennessee  friends  in  Ni 
ville,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  fSslff^ 
keenly  his  isolation.    There  were : 
— ^East  Tennesseeans — ^in  the  city, 
they  were  with   Andrew   Johnson 
the  Capitol ;  they  had  not  yet  heard  o 
his  arrival,  and  he  could  not  go 
Johnson's  office  to  find  them,  though 
doubt  not  the  Parson  then  felt,  as 
was  soon  after  assured,  that  bitter  ik       ^^r  aa 
had  been  their  previous   antagonisirM'^fism 
Johnson  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  no'«»  -''^loir 
that  they  were  united  in  a  cause  in  so^j 
port  of  which  men  of  all  parties  j< 

While  we  were  yet  couTersing  wi^£*^arj|;5 
the  Parson,  Congressmen  Horace 
nard  and  Charles  F.  Trigg,  both 
Tennesseeans  and  personal  ftiendi  • 
Brownlow,  came  firom  the  Capitol 
the  hotel,  and  entered  the  hall,  don^ 
less  attracted  by  the  group  which 
gathered  around  the  Parson.     Wli=3ife 
yet  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  tt^^Sgg 
recognized    the    Parson,  and,   witl^HBi  t 
shout  of  joy,  calling  him  by  name,        lie 
pushed  his  way  through    the  cro     «id^ 
followed  by  Maynard.    The  Parsoim  ^u 
he  saw  him,  exclaimed  in  a  joyous 
"  Why,  Trigg ! "  and  then,  at  once 
ing  control  over  voice  and  feelings,   «ud 
almost  over  his  limbs,  he  grasped  ^Xiy* 
nard  about  the  neck,  and  sobbed^  or 
rather  moaned,   "Oh,  Maynard,  BiD^ 
nard  I "    He  could  not  keep  baclc  tbe 
fiood  ^f  tears ;   his  voice  was  ttlAd 
with  his  emotion.    He  half  recovered 
himself  in  a  moment,  looked  reproacb* 
f\illy  at  the  crowd  that  had  witnessed 
the  emotion  which  he  doubtless  felt  to 
be  a  weakness,  and,  grasping  the  anu 
of  Maynard  and  Trigg,  he  said,  *^I^ 
us  go  to  my  room."    He  hastily  dragged 
them  away,  they  all  the  time  unable  to 
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dr  joy  or  astonishment,  ex- 
peating,  "Why,  Brownlowl 
!  Is  it  you?"  The  crowd 
tempt  to  follow  them,  but, 
ctive  respect  for  sacred  emo- 
'  aside  and  allowed  them  to 

»f  course,  not  long  after  this 
bat  Brownlow  and  Johnson 
1  hands.    My  impression  is, 
on  had  the  manliness  to  call 
*son,  without  waiting  for  an 
There  was   no  Whiggery 
racy  now  to  keep  them  apart ; 
enmity  was  forgotten,  and 
yen   alluded  to ;   Brownlow 
et  companion  and  adviser  of 
whom    he    had   so    roundly 
i  who  had  "basted  him  on 
p  in  Tennessee."   They  work- 
lly  together  while   Johnson 
Military  Governor  of  Tenncs- 
rhen  he  was  nominated  and 
ce-President  of   the   United 
aided  materially  in  making 
Governor  of  Tennessee. 
y  were  not  destined  to  long 
litical  allies.    When  the  war 
ind  the  cause  in  which  they 
;d  was  won,  they  ceased  to 
lison.      When   politics  were 
red,  and  the  work  of  the  re- 
»n  of  his  party  became  the 
,  Johnson,  rather  than  the  re- 
m  of  the  country,  Brownlow 
ry  naturally  assumed  antago- 
itions.      Brownlow    pursued 
evictions;   he  continued  to 
his   old    principles;    he  en- 
to  array  the  "poor  whites," 
against  the  old  slaveholders ; 
mliglitened  as  to  his  daty  to 
oegroes,  he  labored  to  unite 
the  "  poor  whites  "  in  a  great 
ng  enough  to  protect  them- 
>hnson,  having  no  strong  con- 
ad  political  principles,  aban- 
)  work  of  emancipating  the 
lites"  from  the  influence  of 
kud  and  slave-owners,  and  of 
ap  the  Republican  party  in 
L,  and  sought  to  reconstruct 
nratic  party  as  it  had  existed 
fs  before  the  deluge  of  1861. 


Naturally,  Brownlow  and  he  drifted 
further  and  fVirther  apart,  until  to-day 
each  is  the  other^s  bitterest  personal 
and  political  enemy.  I  have  lately 
been  told  by  a  mutual  friend,  that  Gov- 
ernor Brownlow  finds  great  consolation 
in  the  fact  that,  even  in  the  days  of 
their  temporary  friendship,  "when 
Johnson  was  seemingly  all  right,"  he 
never  approved  him  except  condition- 
ally. He  did  once  say,  he  admits, 
"that  Johnson  was  a  gentleman,  a 
patriot,  and  a. Christian,  compared  with 
any  man  concerned  in  this  base,  dark, 
and  infernal  rebellion,"  but  now  he  de- 
clares that  "  that  was  not  s&ying  much 
for  Mr.  Johnson." 

On  August  1, 1867,  Parson  Brownlow 
was  reelected  Governor  of  Tennessee  by 
a  large  majority — one  of  the  largest 
ever  received  by  any  candidate  in  that 
State— and  on  the  day  on  which  Mr. 
Johnson  retir^  from  the  White  House, 
Mr.  Brownlow  entered  the  Capitol  of 
the  country  as  a  Senator  from  his  State. 
His  elections  as  Governor  and  Senator 
are  due  to  the  completeness  with  which 
as  Gk)vemor  he  has  carried  out  his  prin- 
ciples in  Tennessee.  The  gubernatorial 
election  of  August  1, 1867,  was  the  first 
one  in  which  the  late  slaves  took  part 
It  is  memorable  that  the  election  was 
unusually  quiet,  although  preceded  by 
rumors  and  anticipations  of  trouble; 
that  the  colored  vote  was  unanimous 
for  the  Republican  candidates,  and — 
most  important  of  all — that  the  afiUia- 
tion  of  the  "poor  whites"  and  the 
negroes  at  the  polls  was  complete  and 
eflFective.  Very  wonderful,  indeed,  has 
been  the  revolution  in  the  past  six  or 
seven  years,  as  indicated  by  this  latter 
result.  Such  a  change  as  has  been 
wrought  in  the  feelings  of  the  "poor 
whites"  and  negroes  of  Tennessee  to- 
ward each  other  is  almost  incredible  to 
any  one  aware  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
antagonism  existing  a  few  years  ago. 
And  such  a  result  goes  far  to  make 
sacred  the  war  which  produced  it. 

As  we  have  seen.  Parson  Brownlow 
wap,  with  Mr.  Johnson,  instrumental  in 
organizing,  years  ago,  the  political  an- 
tagonism between  the  "poor  whites" 
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and  rich  land-owners  who  kept  them 
and  the  negroes  alike  in  slavery,  and 
which  antagonism  resulted  in  making 
East  Tennessee,  of  all  the  South,  the 
only  really  loyal  district  Parson 
Brownlow  has  been  instrumental,  with- 
out Mr.  Johnson's  aid,  in  effecting  that 
other  important  step  in  the  true  direc- 
tion of  uniting  the  ^'  poor  whites  "  and 
negroes  in  a  single  party,  which  has 
thus  far  made  Tennessee  the  only  really 
loyal  of  the  seceded  States.  These  are 
two  great  achieyements— successes  greatr 
er  than  many  which  have  made  the 
reputation  of  smaller  men  than  Parson 
Brownlow.  When  this  good  work  shall 
have  been  extended ;  when  the  same  re- 
sult shall  have  been  attained  in  the  other 
States  of  the  South;  when  the  *^poor 
whites"    and  negroes   throughout  all 


that  benighted  section  shall  have  fi)i>> 
gotten,  like  those  of  Tennessee,  the- 
bitter  prejudices  and  hatred  which  thei 
old  slaveholders  so  systematically  en- 
gendered between  the  two  races ;  when 
they  shall  have  been  educated  into  cooh- 
prehending  that  they  belong  to  the  sama 
great  laboring  class,  and  be  made  to 
understand  that  there  is  dignity  in  th», 
labor  which  they  have  been  hitherto 
taught  to  look  upon  as  disgraceful  serv^ 
tude,  and  shall  become,  at  the  polls, 
great  and  tmited  party,  the  country  wfli 
have  become  really  '*  one  and  indiviiQ 
ble;"  the  labors  of  Parson  Brownlo*^ 
will  be  better  understood ;  his  characUa 
will  be  more  clearly  comprehended,  ac^ 
he  will  be  honored  in  his  own  cooni^ 
as  the  pioneer  of  a  great  and  no! 
revolution. 


•  •• 


HUNTING  IN  CASHMERE. 


On  a  rising  ground  just  below  Jamoo, 
and  overhanging  the  road  leading  to 
the  ford,  lies  a  smaU  but  exquisitely 
proportioned  temple,  the  roof  of  which 
is  covered  with  thin  plates  of  gold ;  on 
them  the  sun  shines  down  with  dazzling 
effect,  making  the  dome  a  prominent 
object,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  that 
catches  thp  eye  of  the  traveller  ap- 
proaching by  the  road  from  Sealkote. 
This  place  was  our  rendezvous,  and 
about  10  A.  H.  we  mounted  our  horses, 
and,  on  reaching  the  temple,  had  not 
long  to  wait  before  the  Maharaja  ap- 
peared, followed  by  spearmen,  falconers, 
and  huntsmen,  leading  huge  rough 
boarhounds  in  slips.  On  horseback, 
Hunbir  Sing  looks  remarkably  well,  for 
he  rides  boldly  and  skilfully,  being  quite 
an  enthusiast  about  field  sports ;  indeed, 
of  later  days  he  has  gone  in  for  racing, 
and  gives  a  yearly  cup  to  be  run  for  at 
the  Sealkote  meeting.  Let  me  try  my 
hand  at  describing  his  appearance.  He 
is  tall — that  is,  above  the  middle  height 
— a  little  inclined  to  be  portly,  not  too 
stout,  his  dark  olive  complexion  re- 
lieved by  the  carefully-combed  heavy 


black  moustache  and  beard;  but 
is,  nevertheless,  a   resUess,  msficSSiig 
look  about  those  piercing  eyes,  that  td> 
tray  the  temperament  which  led  to  U 
confining  his  brother  for  yean  In  the 
fortress  of  Iskardo,  far  away  on  tbe 
Thibetan  frontier  of  Caahmere,  dmd- 
ing   lest  he   should  plot  againit  Ui 
throne.    The  ample  folds  of  a  Iiigi^ 
tightly-roUed  "  pugri  "  support  tbe  ht^ 
on^s  crest,  and  his  strong  muscular  ami 
stand  out  under  the  close-fitting  A 
sleeves  of  his   dress,  confined  at  ^ 
waist  by  a  splendid  shawl  that  wodd 
fire  most  ladies  with  bitter  enTj  od 
acquisitive  admiration. 

Tbe  pyjamas  look  as  thoogb  ^ 
had  been  sewn  upon  their  wearers' JbbI» 
— the  distinguishing  "  chic "  of  tli6 
Punjabi ;  and  recollect.  His  Highntti» 
no  Cashmerian  by  birth,  but  a  Skh. 
The  horse  trappings  are  serviceable,  *» 
not  too  magnificent,  still  a  little  do** 
good  honest  leather,  and  a  little  b* 
velvet  and  silver  about  them,  wouW^* 
a  vast  improvement.  If  you  want  to 
see  sheer  foppery  and  display,  look  •* 
the  forty  or  fifty  courtiers  in  attendm* 
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^ou  will  see  enough  kincob  to  set 
jidian  merchants  stock  in  trade, 
Court  of  Jamoo  is  celebrated  for 
digality  in  the  way  of  dress; 
leless,  any  stranger  would  have 
out  Runbir  Sing  without  besita- 

the  chieftain — ^the  master,  and 

dependant. 

'  the  salaams  and  complimentary 
js  were  brought  to  a  close,  we 
>wn  to  the  ford,  and,  on  reaching 
fcher  bank,  struck  off  at  once  to 
by  a  narrow  bridle-path  through 
(od,  leaving  the  Sealkote  road 
tir  right.  After  that  we  pushed 
>n  a  far-stretching,  imdulating 
,nd  then  were  able  to  turn  round 

saddles  and  take  stock  of  the 
.  In  the  centre  rode  the  Maha- 
rronnded  by  his  staff,  on  either 
is  group  being  flanked  by  wild, 
ired  falconers,  most  of  them  men 
ibes  far  beyond  the  Himalaya, 
Bring  the  conical  felt  cap  of  the 
.  /  Each  man  bore  on  his  wrist  a 
ind,  as  he  kicked  along  his  steed 
-looking  brutes  most  of  them 
[leld  up  his  nose  in  the  air  as  if 
b  out  the  first  trace  of  game,  and 
)d  utterly  regardless  of  all  save 
)  one  object  of  his  existence.  Be- 
le  first  line  came  some  one  hun- 
id  fifty  horsemen  and  a  number 
»hants,  upon  one  of  which  we 
nused  to  see  "  My  Lord's  "  Mad- 
boy,*  imagining  himself  "en 
^  and  giving  himself  more  airs 
y  courtier  would  ever  have  dared 
»lay  in  such  close  proximity  to 
ice. 

uid  not  held  on  for  more  than  a 
r  two  before  we  heard  frantic 
I  from  one  of  the  falconers,  who 
d  off  as  fast  as  he  could  persuade 
d  to  go,  followed  by  one  of  his 
es.    His  Highness  followed  suit, 

did  we  all,  not  knowing  what 
dtement  was  about  for  the  first 
inutes,  until  we  at  last  saw  a 
of  black  specks  sailing  majesti- 
head  of  us,  and  discovered  that 
larry  was  the  heron,  the  royal 


game  of  the  land  par  exeellenee.  They 
appeared  to  care  very  little  about  our 
approach,  for  ten  minutes  more  brought 
us  to  a  fair  flying  distance,  and  the 
hawks  were  slipped.  Out  of  some  half 
dozen,  however,  only  a  couple  seemed 
to  view  their  game  at  once,  and  one  of 
these  a  splendid  bird — ^which  the  Maha- 
raja told  us  afterwards  had  come  from 
Kokand,  and  had  cost  him  more  than  a 
thousand  rupees— mounted  like  light- 
ning above  his  prey,  far  outstripping 
his  smaller  comrade. 

The  chase  was  now  exciting;  the 
herons  separated,  and  so  did  the  horse- 
men, two  or  three  bits  of  rough  ground, 
a  wet  ditch  and  an  awkward  "  NuUah  " 
soon  thinning  the  field,  and  occasiomng 
not  a  few  falls ;  for  it  is  difiicult  work 
to  pick  your  way  when  obliged  to  ride 
at  best  pace  with  your  head  in  the  air — 
"  star-gazing.''  I  tell  you,  for  ten  min- 
utes that  was  as  good  a  burst  as  one 
could  wish  to  see,  and  our  horses  had 
all  had  enough  of  it,  when,  at  the  sec- 
ond swoop,  down  came  the  heron  and 
the  Kokand  hawk  with  a  fall  that  one 
would  think  must  have  taken  all  the 
breath  out  of  the  latter's  body.  A  wild 
yell  from  the  falconers  laboring  along 
behind  ua,  a  "  Shabash  "  *  from  the  Ma- 
haraja, and  a  whoop  from  the  Britishers, 
and  we  speedily  formed  a  ring  round 
the  heron  and  the  hawk,  although  no- 
body cared  about  meddling  with  the 
latter  before  the  arrival  of  his  keeper ; 
and  even  he  had  very  great  difficulty  in 
luring  and  hooding  his  charge,  who, 
ferocious  and  excited,  looked  as  if  he 
would  not  have  had  much  trouble  in 
striking  down  a  man  in  his  rage.  The 
heron  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his 
tribe,  and  bore  a  fine  crest,  greatly  to 
the  Mahanga's  delight,  who  presented 
it  with  ceremony  to  our  guardsman. 
But  shouts  before  us  drew  our  attention 
to  the  other  heron,  who  had  dodged 
round  at  right  angles  to  his  former 
direction,  making  for  some  marshy 
ground  and  large  trees,  his  city  of  ref- 
uge, and  where,  could  he  have  reached 
his  mark,  he  would  have  escaped  in  all 


*  B07  *»— acrvant— Valet-de-chambre. 
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probability.  I  do  think  he  might  have 
got  away  from  his  original  enemy,  but 
they  had  flown  more  hawks,  and  now 
three  of  them  were  coming  up  with 
him  fast,  and  luck  was  against  him; 
still  he  was  both  a  cunning  and  a  brave 
heron,  for  he  received  two  charges  from 
the  foremost  falcon,  and  almost  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  the  trees — ^in  fact,  was 
just  above  them — when  a  fresh  adver- 
sary struck  him  fairly,  and  brought  him 
down  to  die  on  the  very  threshold  of 
his  sanctuary,  amid  shrieks  of  delight 
from  the  falconers,  who  no  doubt  saw 
visions  of  **  back-shish "  before  their 
eyes,  as  a  reward  for  their  good  fortune 
in  commencing  the  day  with  a  success, 
and  exulted  over  propitious  fate  as 
only  the  Oriental  can  exult  in  his  mo- 
ment of  trium])h. 

It  took  us  some  little  time  to  gather 
together  our  scattered  forces,  and  then 
an  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  a  long,  strag- 
gling wood,  rather  like  a  big  Yorkshire 
fox-cover,  standing  in  tolerably  open 
ground,  and  here  we  were  to  try  for  the 
wild  boar.  The  preparations  made 
were  elaborate,  for  hundreds  of  beaters 
were  drawn  up  awaiting  our  arrival  in 
a  village  hard  by,  and  arrived,  a  half- 
naked,  motley  throng  of  young  and 
old,  men  and  boys,  some  with  dnims 
and  others  with  sticks  and  stones,  to  be 
ranged  up  in  a  semicircle  under  the 
direction  of  the  sowars.  'NYlien  all 
was  ready,  and  we  had  been  duly 
warned  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 
etiquette  did  we  not  give  Ilis  Highness 
every  chance  at  the  first  pig,  different 
posts  were  allotted  us  on  the  far  side, 
not  a  word  being  spoken  as  we  succes- 
sively took  them  up,  carefully  hiding 
ourselves  and  horses  just  within  the 
outskirting  trees  of  the  wood ;  for  the 
Indian  boar  is  no  fool,  and  the  slightest 
noise  will  make  him  double  back ;  al- 
though, once  get  him  fairly  into  the 
open,  and  he  will  go  till  he  drops,  or 
turns  on  you  in  his  rage.  Five  or  ten 
minutes  elapse ;  all  is  silent ;  you  begin 
to  yawn,  your  horse  to  get  fidgetty  and 
impatient;  you  to  swear  at  him  in- 
wardly, until  at  last  there  rises  a  storm 
of  voices,  a  beating  of  drums,  a  sound- 


ing of  strange  trumpets,  and  yoia. 
your    horse    become   transfixed, 
knows  the  old  game  well  enongl^ , 
pricks  his  ears  with  excitement, 
your  heart  begins  to  throb  so  loi 
that  you  begin  to  fear  the  big 
there  is  one,  may  overhear  your 
tion,  be  frightened,  and  break  awaj 
some  one  else.    Tou  may  be  selfisb, 
friend ;  but  believe  me,  it  is  only  n^^^ 
such  a  day  that  you  think  of  nothJS^--^ VJ^ 
but  your  own  sport,  and  forget  all  W 
world — bar  the  boar,  of  course. 

We  all  went  through  this  moment 
and  invariable  suspense,  when  a  peifc 
roar  of  voices  from  within  the  wood, »  «^  ^^ 
"  Soor  1  burrah  ♦  soor  I "  prodaim^-^^  Jwd 
that  we  should  not  at  any  rate  dw 
blank.  Instinctively  you  glance  at  yo' 
bridle  and  spear,  then  shake  701 
comfortably  into  your  stimipa,  for  i 
few  seconds  you  may  be  gladdened 
the  sight  of  a  grand  old  boar 
out  into  the  open  with  a  snort  o: 
nation,  champing  his  tusks  in  rage 
the  intrusion,  his  bristles  flecked 
and  there  with  white  foam. 

That  w  worth  seeing,  when  yon  1 
sure  0%  your  horse  and  your  own  ner 
and  have  a  fair  field  before  you 


"  no  favor,"  as  the  old  saw  terms        it 
There  is  an  end  to  every  thing,  and^     10 
there  was  to  our  anxiety,  when  fin^^Ij 
the  boar  broke  almost  between  the  !A  «gi 
of  "  My  Lord,"  who  consequently     ^giA 
much  the  worst  of  the  start    But  tft^ers 
had  been  a  manifest  exaggeratioa      of 
the  truth  when   the  enthusiastic    ^^ 
lagers  termed  him  "  a  big  pig ; "    ibr, 
although  stoutly  built  and   toler»Vf 
tusked,  he  was  only  what   a  fio'iiMr 
would   have  termed  "a  levcl-loolciq; 
beast."    He  could  go,  neverthelcfls,  M 
even  here  he  showed  evident  sigiis<^ 
juvenility ;  for,  instead  of  proving'  •» 
honest,  straigh^running  boar,  he  took 
to  doubling  like  a  hare.    Great  was  the 
confusion,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  tUi 
No.  2,  a  fine  tusker,  grizzly  with  tlw 
weight  of  years,  crashed  through  the 
underwood  and  made  defiantly  fortiia 
open — after  him  the  "  Independent  Irf* 


•  «*Boor!  lynnmhtoorl"— Pi«I  Mgpiffl 
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le  guardsman,  and  the  A.  D.  C. 
bllow  this  last  chase  the  first, 
Jl  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
t.  Imagine  a  tolerably  open 
intersected  here  and  there  by 
igation  drains  and  low  thorn 
scattering  of  green  crops  stand- 
16  fields,  with  clumps  of  wide- 
g  mango  "  t.oj)e3  "  breaking  its 
appearance.  In  places  where 
t  has  been  run  over  the  land, 
\g  is  unpleasantly  deep,  and 
e  I  warrant  you  no  macada- 
)ad  is  harder  than  this  burnt- 
rh  will  prove.  For  a  good  half 
boar  has  the  best  of  it,  for  he 
I  through  cornfields  and  mire, 
Ivantage  of  our  Arabs ;  but  at 
harder  ground  is  reached,  and 
t  down  in  our  saddles  and  go 
spear.  For  a  moment  or  two 
i  weight — ^the  aide — has  a  trifle 
lance  than  the  others;  but  a 
crossing  one  of  the  ditches 
tim  out  of  the  race.  Suddenly 
*  comes  to  a  rapid  determina- 
double  back  for  his  old  lair, 
verrun  him,  and  he  leads  by  at 
inty  yards.  Now  is  our  fime — 
never  I  and  we  begin  to  shake 
Bs  as  though  we  were  contend- 
housands  in  a  race.  The  Peer 
1  him  a  little,  but  ahead  yawns 
dry  cutting,  too  big  to  jump, 
deep  and  narrow  to  rush  at. 
he  pig  will  have  the  best  of  it 
'ot  he  I  A  vigorous  touch  or 
m  good,  heavy  hunting  spurs 
e  mettle  of  His  Highness'  steed 
ses,  remefnber,  belonged  to  the 
i),  and  we  held  our  breath  as 
pursuer  and  pursued  disappear 
nullah."  As  we  pulled  up  on 
,  there  was  a  crash  followed  by 
ng  of  a  bamboo  spear  shaft — it 
B  you  soon  learn  to  distinguish 
^me — ^and  then  floundered  up 
3site  bank,  half  on  his  head, 
lis  knees,  shaking  in  every  limb, 
rd's  "  Arab,  only  saved  from  a 
good  handling  on  his  rider's 
1  the  bottom  lay  the  boar,  out- 
1  and  motionless — dead,  and 
spear  still  through  his  heart. 
L.  III.— 28 


First  spear,  first  pig,  to  the  "Irish 
Raja,"  plu6kily  taken,  too,  by  Jove  4 
Bravo !  and  we  gave  him  a  cheer  that 
could  have  been  heard  a  mile  off. 

It  was  a  hot  fight  in  the  bed  of  the 
nullah,  for  the  boar  halted  and  tried  a 
charge;  but  a  firm  hand  and  a  sharp 
spear  were  too  much  for  him.  The 
litter  of  the  wood  lose  for  ever  their 
venerable  chief— a  magnificent  fellow,  a 
very  Nestor  of  the  jungle  I 

We  were  soon  joined  by  some  of  the 
sowars,  to  whom  we  left  the  task  of 
bringing  in  the  slain,  and  then,  slowly 
walking  our  tired  horses  back  to  the 
wood,  discovered  the  Maharaja  radiant 
with  delight,  for  his  suite  had  success- 
fully mobbed  No.  1,  and  there  he  lay — 
fortunate  pigl — despatched  by  no  ig- 
noble h^d,  but  luckiest  of  his  family, 
the  victim  of  a  royal  spear  I 

As  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  that 
No.  1  had  given  up  the  ghost  during 
the  time  that  we  were  still  seen  in  the 
distance  galloping  after  No.  2,  etiquette 
was  satisfied ;  we  were  all  in  a  good 
temper,  and  no  contretemps  occurred  to 
mar  the  satisfaction  which  the  followers 
of  royalty  gave  vent  to  in  the  most 
flowery  speeches  of  praise.  The  "  Ma- 
haraja sahib  Bahadur  "  had  done  this, 
the  "  Maharaja  sahib  Bahadur  "  had 
done  that !  the  "  Lat  sahib  "  (His  Lord- 
ship, of  course)  was  only  excelled  in 
horsemanship  by  the  Maharaja,  &c., 
&c. — d  n\n  plusjinir  ! 

So,  talking  and  chattering,  we  all 
moved  under  the  shade  of  an  immense 
mango  tree,  got  oflf  our  horses,  and, 
after  a  certain  amount  of  small  talk, 
took  leave  of  His  Highness,  who  with 
a  thousand  assurances  of  his  anxiety  to 
see  us  once  again  rode  off  toward  Ja- 
moo,  leaving  us  bowing  and  scraping  in 
the  distance,  rich  in  the  possession  of 
the  Baboo,  the  sowars,  tents,  servants, 
and  elephants — ^travellers  en  prince — 
and  with  free  permission  to  bend  our 
steps  in  whatever  direction  it  best 
pleased  us  to  march. 

Not  far  off  was  a  forest  of  great  ex- 
tent, reported  to  be  full  of  boars,  and 
this  we  determined  to  visit,  after  con- 
sulting our  Baboo,  who  now^be.m%«a- 
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tire  master  of  the  position,  took  upon 
himself  all  the  airs  of  authority,  and 
made  his  arrangements  for  the  encamp- 
ing,  baggage,  &c.,  &c.,  in  a  manner  that 
brooked  no  insubordination  upon  the 
part  of  our  followers.  We  had  two  or 
three  miles  to  ride  to  this  second  coy- 
er, and  on  the  way  turned  a  hill  that 
shut  out  Jamoo  from  our  view.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  but  that  last  glimpse 
of  the  golden  temple,  the  rambling 
town,  and  the  gray  castle  delayed  us 
for  some  moments,  and  I  expect  the 
same  thought  came  over  us  simultane- 
ously, that  we  were  casting  our  eyes 
probably  for  the  last  time  upon  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  on  earth — indeed,  for 
a  moment  we  were  sentimental — not 
that  there  is  much  good  in  that  now-a- 
days,  when  all  agree  with  Horace  : — 

'*  nie  potcBB  6Ui 
Lectusqne  doget,  cui  lioot  in  diem 
Dizisse  vixi" 

Let's  light  another  Manilla  cheroot — 
what  a  nuisance  it  is  we  haven't  got 
any  Havanas  I — and  push  on.  You'd 
be  better  employed  looking  at  that  curb 
chain  of  yours,  old  fellow,  than  talking 
such  trash ! 

The  big  wood  from  which  we  had 
expected  so  much,  proved — as  large 
expectations  generally  prove  in  the  long 
run — rather  a  sell.  There  were  several 
reasons  assigned  for  the  failure  by  the 
Maratha  Baboo — the  only  one  he  would 
not  subscribe  to,  being  the  real  one — 
viz.,  the  gradual  desertion  of  our  aux- 
iliary army  of  beaters.  This  force  had 
melted  away  en  route^  and  now  I  shou'd 
say  we  had  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  to  put  into  the  cover, 
which,  from  its  extent,  required  at  least 
three  hundred  men  at  the  smallest  com- 
putation. 

Beat  it  out  we  did,  anyhow,  and, 
more  by  good  luck  than  by  good  man- 
agement, we  succeeded  in  starting  a 
couple  of  fine  boar,  who  gave  us  a  rat- 
tling run,  but  got  away  from  us  over 
some  hilly  ground,  covered  with  brush- 
wood, and  escaped  into  a  network  of 
ravines,  where  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
foliowing  t'icm. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  reached 


our  little  camp,  which  the  Baboo  and 
the  Madrassee  had  pitched  rather  off  the 
road,  and  where  a  savory  odor  of  dinner 
welcomed  our  arrival,  and  the  "  Bhee- 
sties  "  *  stood  ready  to  pour  great  skins 
of  water  over  us  for  the  ante-prandial 
bath.  What  a  pleasant  feast  wo  had — 
how  we  did  enjoy  the  champagne  I — 
out  of  tumblers,  of  course,  for  we  were 
far  too  thirsty  to  go  in  for  thimblefolls, 
and  would  have  rejected  even  aerm 
mouMeliney  had  we  found  any,  which  we 
did  not,  for  great  foaming  beakers  to 
*^  wash  down  the  dust ''  of  tho  toil  and 
heat  of  the  day. 

Hecc  olim  o^eminine  juYaUt  I 

After  dinner  plans  had  to  be  made 
for  the  morrow.    The  Major  of  Haasars 
was  obliged  to  leave  for  Bealkote  and 
Umballa,  his  leave  being  out,  and,  con- 
sequently, as  the  British  Commissioner 
had  remained  at  Jamoo,  our  party  was 
reduced  to  three — the  horses  remaining 
at  thirteen — and  a  casting  TOte  could. 
be  secured.     Not  that  there  was 
need  for  a  division,  for  we  unanimouil; 
decided   to   move  on  and  seek   ne 
grounds,  not  trusting  again  to  the  cov- 
ers we  had  just  beaten. 

We    slept    soundly  that    night,  fo 
eight  o'clock  saw  us  all  nodding  in 
chairs,  and  virtually  there  was  no  moi 
talking  in  our  camp  before  the  morroi 
then  we  rose  with  the  dawn  of  da^  '^■aji 
fresh  and  ready  for  the  road. 

After  bidding  the   Major  good-b»^ -^oye 
and  finishing  a  matutinal  cup  of  tetLMruM:.jaA 
a  cigar,  we  got  into  our  saddlea^ 
leaving  the  baggage  and  transport 
rangements  to  the  Madrassee,  rode  ^ 
our  way  rejoicing.    We  did  not  er 
such  sport  this  day,  but  only  a  pleas>iM        int 
march,  and  that  we  certainly  enjoy^^  ~ed. 
Our  road  lay  along  the  foot  of  the  1^-  J<3fW 
hills,  over  which    stretched  the  d 
shadows  of  the  great  mountainsi 
snow  line  extending  as  far  as  ^he 
could  range.     A  scene  impressive 
yond  description,  grlgantic  in  its 
portions — lovely  in  its  intense  gran 
— divine  in  its  awful  sublimity  of  I      ~^^ 
ture. 


•  **Bhec8tio"— water-carrier. 
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Two  or  three  brushwood  covers  were 

drawn  blank  as  far  as  pigs  went,  bat 

out  of  one  of  them  we  knocked  a  goat 

that  must  have  strayed  down  from  the 

lower  range  of  hills,  and  ho  gave  us  a 

sharp  run  through  the  long  grass  before 

"we  found  out  our  mistake.    These  do- 

l&jBy  and  our  breakfasting  by  the  road- 

fdde,  allowed  our  baggage  to  pass  on, 

and  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  trying 

our  horses  oyer  a  number  of  capital 

thorn    fences,    an    impromptu    steeple 

chase,  finished  close  to  the  very  doors 

of  our  tents,  which  were  ready  pitched 

smd  i\imished  up  for  our  arrival. 

That  evening  there  was  a  tremendous 
tiiunder-storm,  which  rattled  and  roar- 
ed through  the  hills  until  each  succes- 
aiYe  clap  seemed  to  be  echoed  back  a 
'^ousandfold,  accompanied  with  flashes 
of  vivid  lightning  and  an  effect  only  to 
Yje  witnessed   in    Himalayan   regions, 
"Vrhere  Nature  appears  to  defy  man's 
Impotence  by  Titanic  evidences  of  her 
vast  strength  and  her  awful  resources. 
TThrough  the  heavy  rain  we  kept  under 
our  tents,  which  shivered  and  shook  in 
'the  blast ;  but  the  foreseeing  Baboo  had 
^ug  skilful  trenches  around  them,  and 
clriven  in  double  pegs,  so  that,  to  our 
great  comfort,  we  weathered  the  tem- 
pest without  any  farther  inconvenience 
than    a   general    feeling   of  universal 
dampness — damp  beds — spongy  boots 
in   the  morning — rust  over  the  s])ear 
beads — and  saddles  that  might  have 
been  used  by  the  Egyptians  when  they 
were  overthrown  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
have  lain  there  ever  since— except,  by- 
the-bye,  they  had  no  saddles,  had  they, 
in  those  days  ? 

What  a  change  there  was  the  follow- 
ing morning  1  Every  thing  seemed  exult- 
ing in  a  fresh  lease  of  life  and  vigor. 
Grass^had  sprung  up  in  dry  places — 
trees  had  cast  forth  fresh  leaves— our 
very  horses  neighed  and  stamped  the 
ground  with  excitement  and  delight; 
no  more  dust  for  a  couple  of  day.-*,  at 
any  rate,  and  a  clear,  pure,  invigorating 
breeze  wafted  from  the  mountains  cool- 
ed the  atmosphere  down  to  "  temper- 
ate "  from  "  slightly  too  warm  to  be 
comfortable." 


We  were  fit  for  work  that  day,  and 
work  we  had.  A  short  march  brought 
us  to  a  village,  the  name  of  which  I 
really  forget  for  the  moment,  where  we 
found  the  Baboo,  who  had  preceded  us, 
busy  collecting  beaters  and  making  ar- 
rangements for  our  reception.  This  was 
the  hunting-ground — ^the  Earthly  Para- 
dise of  the  wild  boar,  concerning  which 
we  had  heard  related  so  many  wonder- 
ful tales  that  we  were  beginning  in 
despair  to  imagine  that  it  must  indeed 
be  the  "  Ultima  Thule  "—the  impossi- 
ble, the  unattainable  I 

It  was  hardly  to  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  village,  for  the  only  habit- 
able bam  was  the  residence  of  the 
"Thanadar" — ^the  prefect,  the  mayor, 
or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  him  of 
the  surrounding  mud  cabins — and  this 
was  cleared  for  our  breakfast  and  re- 
ception. Hard  by  was  a  small  lake 
overhung  by  immense  trees  gorgeously 
draped  with  myriads  of  brilliant  creep- 
ers, and  beyond  the  lake  a  dark  wood 
— the  wood  to  be  beaten  in  an  hour  or 
two's  time  for  the  boar  and  the  Nyl- 
gau.*  Every  thing  looked  well  for 
sport,  the  country  was  open,  and  there 
were  but  few  "  nullahs  " — the  curse  of 
the  i)ig-sticker.  Perhaps  the  crops 
were  a  trifle  too  high,  and  the  thorn 
fences  a  little  close  and  thick  for  His 
Highness'  horses,  but  the  destruction 
of  the  crops  did  not  concern  us,  and 
are  not  the  spurs  made  by  Mr.  Latch- 
ford,  of  Piccadilly,  sharp  and  persuad- 
ing in  their  effect?  That  we  should 
sec.  Over  our  breakfast  we  determined 
to  make  a  halt  here,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Thanadar's  house  as  a  din- 
ing-hall ;  so,  in  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, ordered  our  tents  to  be  pitched 
hard  by  on  their  arrival,  then,  when  our 
cigars  were  finished,  and  the  beneficent 
Baboo  informed  us  that  all  was  ready 
for  the  assault  on  the  wood,  we  swung 
lightly  into  our  saddles  from  the  dried 

♦  Nyl-gau  (plural,  Nyl-gac)  from  Nrl,  blue,  gau, 
coir ;  literally,  blue  cow.  It  is  a  species  of  deer,  of 
rery  largo  size,  but  with  small,  straight  horns,  re- 
semhling  those  of  a  cow.  The  male  is  blook,  or 
rather  blnish-block,  and  a  magnificent  animal  when 
full  grown ;  hence  the  name.  The  does  ore  of  a 
ftiwn  color,  as  are  also  the  young  males. 
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mud  terrace  surrounding  our  new  abode, 
and  rode  off,  full  of  hope  and  anxious 
for  sport,  after  our  guide. 

This  wood  covered  even  more  ground 
than  we  at  first  thought,  and  it  seemed 
almost  hopeless  to  be  able  to  beat  it  out 
thoroughly;  neither  should  we  have 
succeeded  in  it,  had  not  the  Thanadar 
placed  our  sowars  as  vedettes  in  all  the 
diUcrent  clearings,  with  orders  to  ride 
to  him  and  report  the  moment  they  saw 
any  game  cross  near  their  posts.  In 
this  way,  soon  after  the  grand  general 
"  tam-tam  "  uproar  had  commenced,  a 
boar  was  carefully  watched  into  one 
corner ;  round  this  all  the  villagers  and 
horsemen  collected  so  as  to  prevent  any 
breaking  back,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
out  dashed  a  magnificent  brute,  tearing 
through  the  waving  com,  and  taking  a 
big  thorn  fence  in  his  stride  as  neatly 
as  any  hunter  could  do  it. 

The  guardsman  got  the  start  this 
time,  and  had  it  all  to  himself;  for 
"My  Lord"  and  the  aide  were  so 
thrown  out  at  the  commencement,  that 
they  pulled  up  and  waited  for  a  better 
chance.  But  the  boar  did  not  go  ikr ; 
he  was  too  big  and  too  heavy  to  keep 
up  the  pace  long,  and  in  an  open  piece 
of  ground  deliberately  halted  and  >Yait- 
ed  for  his  enemy,  charging  furiously. 
The  horse  was  either  new  at  the 
sport,  or  must  have  been  in  a  similar 
position  at  some  former  period  of  his 
career,  for,  swerving  on  one  side,  he 
spoiled  his  rider's  chance  by  his  un- 
steadiness, and  changed  the  direction 
of  the  spear,  which,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  pig's  onset  in  the  neck  or  under 
the  shoulder,  glanced  off  his  hard  skull, 
only  inflicting  a  flesh  wound,  and,  un- 
luckily, breaking  off  the  point  of  the 
spear-head.  The  tables  were  now  com- 
pletely changed,  for  the  boar  was  the 
aggressor,  and  he  commenced  to  assail 
the  Colonel    in  real  earnest.     Indeed, 

T had  all  his  work  before  him  to 

keep  off  with  his  blunted  spear  the 
ferocious  attacks  that  the  infViriatcd 
brute  made,  each  slight  wound  that  he 
inflicted  only  making  the  animal  wilder 
with  rage.  Twice  or  thrice  he  broke  in 
ttBder  the  spear,  cutting  the  horse  on 


the  chest  and  forearm,  but  not  severely, 
and  then,  tiring  of  this  amusement,  at 
last  quietly  walked  off  into  a  patch  of 
standing  pease  to  cool  himself  down 
after  his  exertions  and  loss  of  blood. 
The  Colonel  halloed  for  assistance  vig- 
orously, determined  not  to    lose  this 
savage  tusker,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore his  two  comrades  came  along  at 
their  best  pace  to  the  rescue.     "  Look 
out  I     In  that  patch — tremendous  big 
boar  I  "  cries  the  Colonel,  speaking  rap- 
idly and  m  disjointed  sentences,  and  in 
we  all  three  went.     Half  a  minute's 
lapse  of  time,  and  then,  with  a  champ 
of  his  tusks,  rushes  a  great  gray  blood- 
stained, foam-flecked  monster  in  a  blind 
charge  against  the  aide's  horse.    Luck- 
ily, he  fell  short  of  his  mark,  but  a  long 
red  streak  on  the  flank  of  the  gray 
Arab's  bright  coat  showed  how  Ticioua- 
the  intent  was.     This  time  the  hom^ 
was  an  old  hand,  and  stood    for  th^ 
second  charge  without  moving  an  in 
although  trembling  in  every  limb, 
the  maddened  boar  again  charges  homi 
the  long,  light  spear  enters  under 
neck,  passes  out  through  his  flank,  an 
with  a  long  shiver,  the  old  patriarch 
the  wood  gave  up  the  ghost,  dyi 
gamely  and  gallantly,  fighting  to  t 
last,  tenacious  to  the  end,  as  if  he 
borne  within  hiiu  the  spirit  of 
wild  border  chieftain — which  pcrhi 
he  did ;  for  were  we  not  in  the  land 
Pythagoras,  and  is  not  the  late  Mahs^ 
ja  a  flsh  1 

That  was  a  famous  afternoon's  sp^zzz^rt, 
for  it  was  followed  by  a  tremend  ^^du 
run  after   a  "blue-bull"  Nyl-gau         on 
fresh  horses.    Of  course,  we  were  rair~^liflf 
"  young  "  to  attempt  to  spear  him^     fi>r 
there  was  barely  five  miles  betweer^B.  Qs 
and  the  low  hills,  and  the  Nyl-gau        for 
that  distance  is  as  good,  if  not  he^t^^i 
than  a  horse ;  but  it  was  too  much.       for 
mortal  endurance    to  see    him   hxr^tA 
cover,  stand  for  an  instant,  look  ar(^"«nd 
him  and  then  fly  the  biggest  part  ^cDf  a 
strong  fence  like  a  bird.    Good  sp 
in  our  hands,  fresh  horses  under  u» 
were  as  game  as  he  was  for  a  gal  ^  ^P» 
and,   with    a    view-halloa    from  *-  ^My 
Lord  "  that  has  often  electrified  B^^B^ 
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.tershire  with  its  yolume,  and  a 
'  "  Tally-ho  I  "  from  his  comrades, 
irted  chose  with  a  will. 
I  poor  old  Baboo  I  I  can  see  him 
lis  long,  thin,  lanky  legs  sticking 
£6  a  letter  V  reversed  (j^  upon 
dde  of  his  crimson  saddle-cloth, 
tet  shod  with    heavy    tumed-up 

and  standing  at  right  angles  to 
dy.  IIow  nervously  he  tugged  at 
tton-rein,  as  if  afraid  that  his  lazy 
3ny  might  be  infected  with  the 
il  madness;  and  how  his  very 
ache  and  long  hair  stood  erect 
istonishment  at  our  proceedings  I 
jure  he  pronounced  us  "  puggle  " 

to  his  followers  1 

t  was  the  last  sight  we  saw,  as  we 
I  round  in  our  saddles  to  wave  on 
)f  the  sowars  to  keep  us  in  view, 
len  we  had  a  rattling  run,  for  the 
rent  as  straight  as  an  arrow  for 
ils,  taking  every  fence  in  his  way, 
sading  us  at  a  merry  pace  by 

twenty  lengths  over  the  fence, 
he  road,  and  out  the  opposite 
yhere  the  aide  came  a  "  burster  " 
ho  first  fence,  and  with  his  horse 
1  rolled  clean  through  the  second, 
isn^t  on  the  ground  a  minute  al- 
er,  first  one  leading,  then  another, 
laving  his  turn.  The  chase  con- 
.  until  we  began  to  get  into 
I,  rough  ground,  and  right  before 
f   an    ugly  ravine,   from  which 

up  the  first  of  the  low  hills, 
was  the  time,  or  never ;  and  we 
ie  our  horses  hard,  the  lightest 
t,  the  aide,  having  a  trifle  the 
f  it,  perhaps.  The  interval  was 
d  by  more  than  half,  and  already 
dd  see  the  flanks  of  the  Nyl-gau 
g  with  distress.  If  he  can  but 
le  ravine,  we  are  done  I  One  more 
S"ow  we  arc  close  upon  the  brink, 
K>  late;   for,  with   a  spring  and 


a  scramble,  the  blue-bull  drops  into  the 
bottom,  and  all  three  of  us  pull  up  with 
rueful  faces,  the  aide  getting  another 
fall,  and  finding  himself  and  his  horse 
bounding  down  the  side  of  the  *^  nul- 
lah." How  sold  we  all  looked,  when 
we  looked  at  each  other,  at  our  tired 
horses,  and  at  our  friend  the  Nyl-gau, 
who,  with  a  turn  of  his  short  tail,  bade 
us  good-by,  and  cantered  leisurely  off 
with  his  head  pointing  for  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  with  enough  "  go  "  left  in  him  to 
have  arrived  there  in  time  I 

How  we  dismounted,  loosened  our 
girths,  and  walked  back  until  we  met 
the  sowars  and  got  other  horses ;  how 
we  enjoyed  our  evening  tubs  and  our 
good  dinner ;  how  we  re-fought  the  pig 
and  re-hunted  the  blue-bull ,  I  will  not 
infiict  on  you,  though  the  reminiscences 
of  that "  day  to  be  marked  with  a  white 
stone "  rise  vividly  and  freshly  in  my 
memory ;  and  I  grieve  to  think  that  the 
scenes  are  so  long  passed  away  and  so 
Uttle  likely  to  be  acted  over  again  in 
the  same  land  I 

Three  more  days  we  remained  in 
these  quarters,  and  slew  several  more 
boars,  but  none  so  heavy  or  so  good  an 
adversary  as  the  fighting  one  who  first 
bit  the  dust ;  then,  accompanied  by  the 
Baboo  to  the  borders  of  British  terri- 
tory, we  bade  adieu  to  the  Mahanga's 
hospitality,  and  returned  by  the  way 
of  Umritsur  to  the  hill  station  of  Simla 
delighted  with  our  journey  and  our 
reception,  bearing  spoils  of  the  chase — 
great  tusks  that  told  how  successful 
our  sport  had  been. 

I  can  wish  you  nothing  better,  my 
good  fHend,  who  may  chance  to  read 
these  pages,  than  a  sojourn  at  Jamoo 
and  a  gallop  after  the  pigs  in  one  of 
the  most  lovely  countries  in  the  world 
— Cis-Himalayan  Cashmere.  With  this, 
I  bid  you  God-speed  I 
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MY    MAN    ANTONY. 


When  Qenera^  Banks  withdrew  his 
army  from  Harper^s  Ferry,  Sunday 
evening,  August,  1861,  he  ordered  the 
—  Massachusetts  Regiment  to  remain 
there  as  a  guard,  to  protect  the  ford 
and  hold  the  door  open  for  a  future 
return.  Too  few  to  make  a  defense, 
too  many  to  escape  if  hard  pushed, 
there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  the 
latter,  but  chance  enough  to  disturb 
the  sleep  of  our  chief  officers. 

Taking  the  chaplain  and  a^utant 
with  him,  the  Colonel  started  at  mid- 
night for  General  Banks'  headquarters 
at  Sandy  Hook,  and  urged  that  cither 
more  troops  should  be  sent  to  his  aid, 
or  that  the  force  should  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  picket  guard. 

His  wishes  were  gratified,  and  early 
on  Monday  six  companies  crossed  to 
Maryland  Heights,  leayiug  four  imder 
the  commaud  of  the  lieutenant-colonel. 

Before  we  left  the  Virginia  shore,  we 
were  destined  to  add  some  new  experi- 
ences to  test  the  value  of  our  anti-slav- 
ery and  conservative  principles.  The  na- 
tional laws,  spurned  and  rebelled  against 
by  the  enemy,  were  for  that  enemy's  con- 
ciliation and  benefit  still  enforced  against 
the  Northern  army ;  our  Massachusetts 
regiment,  which  had  entered  Harper's 
Ferry  as  the  van  of  Patterson's  retreat- 
ing army,  was  as  mixed  in  its  senti- 
ments on  the  slavery  question  as  any  in 
the  service.  The  field  officers,  'with 
most  of  the  staff  and  some  of  the  line, 
were  "  Conservatives,"  and  prided  them- 
selves that  they  had  not  donned  the 
uniform  and  taken  up  arms  to  free,  but 
rather  to  subdue  the  negro.  But  a 
good  many  of  our  men  had  seen  the 
chains  drawn  around  the  Boston  Court- 
House,  and  Massachusetts  militia  called 
out,  to  return  a  poor  fugitive  slave  to 
his  Southern  master,  and  had  rather 
guessed  that  the  time  would  come  when 
BO  law  would  hinder  them  from  speed- 


ing a  fugitive  slave  on  his  way  to  free- 
dom. 

Patterson's  army,  as  it  passed  from 
Ma^insburg  to  Harper's  Ferry  through 
Charlestown,  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
aid  any  negro  to  escape  from  his  mas- 
ter; and  many  a  man's  blood  boiled 
when  surly,  rebellious  Virginians  came 
through  our  camp  hunting  for  thdr 
slaves,  under  permission  of  the  General 
If  the  enemy  wanted  a  chance  to  count 
our  men  and  guns,  they  had  only  to 
send  to  the  General  for  a  wairant  to 
search  for  a  fugitive  slave,  and  they 
could  rummage  at  will  in  every  r^- 
mental  camp.  We  escaped  this  dis- 
honor until  we  reached  Harper's  Ferry. 
Our  Colonel,  who  had  signalized  his 
devotion  to  the  pro-slavery  party  by 
acting  as  Vice-President  at  a  '*Haxd 
Shell "  Democratic  meeting  in  Faneuil 
Hall  in  the  winter  of  186a-'61,  was  at 
last  overcome  by  the  desire  for  a  likely 
servant;  and  after  our  march  fh>m 
Bunker  Hill  to  Charlestown,  when 
encamped  in  sight  of  John  Brown's  jail 
and  execution  hill,  he  hired  a  coloied 
boy,  without  any  very  close  scrutiny  of 
his  title  to  himself.  We  stayed  but  a. 
day  at  Charlestown,  and  were  that 
ordered  to  precede  the  main  army  to 
occupy  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  second  day  after  we  arrired  at 
the  Ferry,  a  stout,  ugly-looking  Virgin- 
ian came  to  headquarters  with  an  order' 
to  enter,  visit,  and  search  through  any 
regimental  camp  for  his  escaped  slavei 
The  Colonel   was  always  exceedingly 
touchy  when  any  thing  occurred  which^ 
looked  like  meddling  with  his  preroga- 
tive;   and  this   kind  of   inquisitorial 
visit  annoyed  him  very  much,  especially 
as  he  knew  that  he  himself  was  nol^ 
above  suspicion.    He  put  on  a  bold  air^ 
and  said  as  disagreeable  things  to  th^ 
man  as  he  could  think  of^  but  ho  could 
not  prevent  the  search. 
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he  Colonel's  boy — hid  at  the 
larance  of  the  negro-hunter, 
d  to  escape  notice;  but  his 
s  like  a  bloodhound ;  he  had 
and  was  determined  to  fol- 
He  searched  the  camp,  que&- 
!ry  one,  and  got  no  light  until 
upon  an  Irishman  who  had 
the  ColoneVs  horses. 
Lshman  hated  the  "naygur,'' 
Y  told  all  he  knew, 
y  the  master,  swelling  with 
>n,  returned  to  headquarters, 
nded  that  the  Colonel  should 
be  servant  he  hired  at  Charles- 

ras  Just  enough  of  the  slaye- 
rrogance  in  the  man's  manner 
the  Colonel. 

do  you  mean,  you  nigger- 
ling  here  to  me  with  such 
?  Do  you  take  me  for  your 
ey  ?  My  servant  I  No,  sir, 
)roduce  my  servant  for  any 
)ection.  Be  off  with  you,  and 
e  back  again,  unless  you  want 
f  more  than  a  nigger." 
an,  alarmed  lest  he  should 
le  deserved,  apologized,  refer- 
le  GeneraPs  pass  and  order, 
Em  any  offence,  &c. — ^would  go 
)vost-Mar8hars  oflSce,  and  see 
\mder  arrest,  and  in  the  mean 
Colonel  could  questiom  the  boy 

1  as  the  man  was  gone,  the 
iecided  that  he  must  submit. 
^cused  of  helping  off  slaves, 
neritorious  in  the  eyes  of  abo- 
would  ruin  him  at  Washing- 
ordingly,  he  called  Tom,  and 
lis  master  was  after  him ;  that 
>ne  away,  and  would  be  back 
minutes ;  in  the  meantime,  he 
r  start  for  new  quarters, 
frightened  soul  trembled  and 
in  him.  He  did  not  know 
io,  but  instinct  bade  him  to 
3S  the  river.  Ignorant  of  the 
his  master  had  taken,  he 
)r  the  ford,  where  he  was  ar- 
»rding  to  orders,  and  brought 
le  Provost-Marshal's  office— in 
wm's  engine-house. 


He  arrived  just  as  his  master  was  in 
high  dispute  with  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, a  true  blue  abolitionist,  who  had 
enlisted  for  freedom's  sake,  and  nothing 
else.  The  Virginian  saw  Tom,  and, 
darting  toward  him,  seized  him  by  the 
arm. 

"You  damned  nigger,  Tve  got  ye 
here,  and  FU  teach  ye  how  to  run 
away  1 " 

But  his  arm  flew  into  the  air,  struck 
up  by  the  Lieutenant's  muscular  fist. 

*^  Hands  off,  here  I  Don't  lay  a  Snger 
on  any  man  in  my  charge,  prisoner  or 
free." 

The  man's  anger  kindled.  He  dared 
not  abuse  the  Lieutenant,  but,  mutter- 
ing curses,  he  said  he  would  go  to  the 
Colonel,  and  get  orders  for  the  man's 
delivery ;  the  Colonel  wouldn't  dare  to 
refuse,  when  he  saw  General  Patterson's 
order. 

"  Be  off,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  and 
don't  show  your  face  here  again,  unless 
with  the  Colonel's  order — General  Pat- 
terson, or  no  General  Patterson.  You 
needn't  poke  his  scraps  of  paper  at  me. 
I  look  to  the  Colonel  for  my  orders,  and 
to  no  one  else." 

Panting  up  the  steep  hill  which  leads 
from  the  Ferry  to  the  Government 
houses,  muttering  to  himself,  the  Vir- 
ginian burst  into  the  ColoneVs  room. 

"Pve  found  him,  sir  I  Pve  found 
him,  and  that  sarsy  Lieutenant  won't 
give  him  up." 

The  Colonel  only  wanted  an  excuse 
to  open  upon  him. 

"  You  here  again  ?  Who  called  you 
in  here?  This  is  my  private  room; 
step  out  of  it  quickly,  and  if  you  have 
any  errand  to  me,  send  it  in  a  proper 
manner.  Orderly,  turn  this  man  out. 
And  mind  you,  sir,  no  impudence  to 
any  of  my  officers." 

The  man  waited  outside  in  the  sun  ; 
the  Colonel  took  his  dinner  and  his 
cigar. 

But  all  things  must  have  an  end,  and 
at  last  he  sent  for  the  man,  heard  his 
errand,  and,  seeing  no  escape,  gave  him 
the  order,  but  cautioned  him  to  be 
civil,  lest  he  might  get  into  the  guard-- 
house  himsel£ 
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With  the  order  in  his  hand,  the  man 
hastened  to  his  horse  and  gig,  and 
drove  to  the  engine-house. 

The  Lieutenant  read  the  order,  and 
growled.  He  ordered  the  Sergeant  to 
bring  Tom  out.  To  giye  him  one 
chance  more,  he  said : 

*^  Tom,  are  you  this  man^s  slave  ? " 

Tom  looked  at  the  stranger^s  face,  at 
his  master's  angry  frown,  and,  afraid  to 
lie,  said : 

"  I  be,  Massa." 

"  Well,  go  with  him,  then." 

*^  Come  here,  Tom,"  said  the  man. 

Tom  walked  toward  the  gig. 

The  man  called  out,  **  Hyar,  you  fel- 
lers," speaking  to  the  soldiers  standing 
near,  **  help  me  tie  this  boy." 

"  Tie  him  yourself,  you  d— d  nigger- 
thief  I  If  we  did  what  wo  liked,  we'd 
tie  you  instead." 

The  man  saw  no  alternative  but  to 
help  himself. 

*'  Tom,  git  in  there,  and  set  daon." 

Tom  got  in ;  his  master  followed,  and 
ostentatiously  drawing  out  his  pistol, 
laid  it  by  his  side;  and  taking  the 
reins,  drove  out  of  the  yard.  But  as 
he  went,  there  was  a  shower  of  hisses 
and  groans  that  probably  didn't  en- 
courage him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  my  man 
came  to  me.  He  was  a  sprightly,  vig- 
orous Haytian  negro,  who  had  fought 
in  St.  Domingo,  and  said, 

"Lieutenant,  Tom's  out  here,  and 
wants  to  see  you." 

I  went  outside  the  lines,  and  there  he 
sat 

"  What  I  back  again,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Massa." 

«  How  did  you  do  it  ? " 

"  I  s'pose  you  see  de  man  when  he  git 
me  in  de  gig  ?  " 

**  Yes." 

"  Wall,  ho  couldn't  tie  me  dar.  An' 
artcr  we'd  done  gone  by  de  Heights,  he 
sez,  kind  o'  civil,  *  I  reckon  you'd  better 
lem  me  jes'  fotch  a  tie  o'  dis  yer  rope 
roun'  you  ban's,  like  's  ef  you  was  tied, 
fo'  we  git  nigh  home,  so  dat  de  boys 
won't  t'ink  dey  kin  git  off  s'  easy.' 
*  Well,  Massa,'  sez  I,  *  jes'  's  you  say ;  I 
s'jjosc  you  know  de  best.'    So,  wid  dat, 


he  pulled  out  de  rope,  an'  I  held  out 
my  ban's.  When  he  got  one  tied,  an' 
was  jes'  gwine  t'  tie  de  oder,  I  ahoYes 
my  foot  ag'in  de  bundle  dat  was  in  de 
bottom  of  de  gig,  so  dat  de  bundle  aa' 
de  pistol  fell  out  in  de  road.  De  olo 
man,  seein'  'em  drop,  tort  dat  it  were 
accident,  an'  sez,  *How  did  dat  ar 
hap'n,  fo'  I  tie  you'  oder  han'.  Yoa  jes* 
hoi'  de  boss,  an'  I'll  jes'  git  oat  an'  git 
'em.'  'Pears  like  he  didn't  want  to  trus' 
me  on  de  groun'.  Jes'  soon  's  he  got 
out,  an'  fo'  he  could  git  de  bundle  an' 
git  in,  I  tccbed  up  de  ole  boss,  an'  lef ' 
him  dar.  I  jes'  turns  ofif  de  fiis'  crow- 
road,  an'  lef  de  boss  hitched  to  de 
fence,  and  took  to  de  hill,  and  byer  I 
be  back  'gin.  I  kin'  o'  s'poso  de  olo 
man  's  waitin'  dar  now  fo'  me  t'  git 
back  t'  him  wid  de  boss  an'  gig." 

Tom  relished  his  adventure  so  much 
that  I  could  not  help  laughing  with 
him,  and  giving  him  a  little  money — 
which  was  doubtless  very  wrong.  We 
walked  down  to  the  ford,  and  as  no 
sentinel  would  stop  an  officer  who  had 
the  countersign,  Tom  and  I  walked  be- 
yond the  guard,  and  I  came  back  alone. 

This  little  adventure  had  a  serious 
effect  on  the  Colonel's  conservatism,  and 
made  many  good  abolitionists  of  the 
conservative  men  we  had  in  the  regi- 
ment. 

When,  a  few  days  later,  I  told  my 
part  of  the  story,  there  ^  was  a 
shout  of  delight,  and  many  were  read 
to  share    the  contribution    made   f< 
Tom's     pocket-money     on     his 
"  Norf." 

This  trial  between  the  laws  of  th< 
United   States  and  the  wants  of 
officers  of  our  regiment  had  prep 
them  all  to  take  a  much  more  favora 
view  of  the  claim  of  the  negro  upoi 
us  for  freedom  and  assistance,  and  man; 
conservative  men  felt  Banks'  abando: 
mcnt  of  Virginia  more  keenly,  from  thi 
disappointment  it  would  inflict  on  th^ 
hoping  negroes,  than  for  the  disgrac^^ 
of  our  cause;   and  although  the  law^ 
and  orders  were  very  stringent  whidB- 
forbade  the  migration  of  colored  med 
across  the  Potomac,  there  were  but  foir 
men  amongst  us  who  did  not  hope  that 
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}  and  confiision  would  facilitate 
pe  of  many  ftigitives. 
emoyal  of  the  army  was  a  ter- 
ef  to  the  Union  families  at  the 
Rrho  had  ventured  under  the 
)n  of  our  troops,  to  show  their 
x>  the  old  flag. 

retreat   was,  therefore,  accom- 
>y  all  the  Union  men,  with  their 

and  household  goods,  where 
issessed  the  means  of  moving 
The  alternative  presented  to 
ople  was  heartrending.  If  they 
cl,  they  might  preserve  their 
nd  lose  their  lives,  or  lose  both, 
she  garrison  was  entirely  with- 
ew  inhabitants  remained  on  the 
b  shore  who  wanted  ever  to  see 
3at  again. 

iisappointment  to  the  whites 
;h  less  than  to  the  negroes,  who 
V  every  vestige  of  hope  taken 
When  it  was  known  that  we 
go,  the  negroes  flocked  by  hun- 
the  ford,  but  were  turned  back, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  station 
I  some  distance  up  and  down 
r,  to  prevent  the  negroes  cross- 
oats. 

we  wore  left  on  the  "Virginia 
ve  received  imperative  orders 
ermit  any  colored  man  to  cross 
r  under  any  pretence,  unless  he 
wn  to  be  a  servant  belonging  to 
ly.  Could  any  conduct  have 
re  generous  or  charitable  ?  We 
«d  through  an  enemy's  country 
e  greatest  circumspection;  had 

gold  for  every  tbing  we  con- 
had  apologized  to  every  man 
lan    on    whose    toes    we    had 

to  tread;  and  now  we  care- 
at  and  barred  the  door  out  of 
hes«  human  cattle  might  possi- 
j.  This  was  a  most  satisfactory 
r  our  desire  to  illustrate  Chris- 
:hing,  and,  having  been  smitten 
cheek,  we  carefully  turned  the 
r  a  second  chastisement. 
B  darkness  gradually  settled  on 
ry  that  Simday  night,  and  we 
o  longer  distinguish  the  river 
e  land,  and  could  recognize  the 
ly  by  the  line  of  lanterns  sta- 


tioned at  intervals,  I  was  walking  down 
the  hill  to  the  gate  of  the  arsenal, 
whither  our  regiment  had  been  with- 
drawn, after  a  picket  guard  had  been 
detailed  and  sent  out  to  hold  the  line 
of  Bolivar  Heights.  As  I  neared  the 
gates,  I  saw  on  the  sidewalk,  standing 
half-irresolute,  doubting,  apparently, 
whether  to  go  forward  or  back,  a  tall, 
well-dressed  negro,  about  twenty-two 
years  old.  He  was  so  well-dressed,  that 
I  could  not  help  turning  to  look  at  him 
as  I  passed.  His  large  features  were 
purely  negro,  but  there  was  a  look  of 
sad  disappointment  in  his  eye,  and  a 
working  of  the  comers  of  his  mouth, 
which  seemed  to  tell  of  some  deep 
grief.  But  disappointed  negroes  were 
a  common  sight,  and  I  walked  on  and 
turned  into  the  arsenal,  the  guard  salut- 
ing me  as  I  passed.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  sentinel  said,  *^  Halt  1 ''  with  a 
sharp  emphasis,  to  some  one  behind  me. 
It  came  so  close  on  my  passage,  that  I 
instantly  turned,  and  saw  the  negro 
standing  at  the  gate. 

'^  You  can't  come  in  here  unless  you 
give  the  pass ;  them's  the  orders." 

*^  But  I  want  to  cross  de  ribber." 

"Guess  ye  dew;  there's  plaguey 
many  on  ye  wants  ter,  but  orders  are 
ag'n  it." 

"  But  I  want  to  see  de  Gin'r'l,  or  de 
Cunnil." 

"  What  Gineral  or  Cumal  d'ye  want 
ter  see  ? " 

"  Some  one— I  don't  keer  which." 

"Wall,  yew  can't  come  in  here; 
naow  jest  stan'  back." 

I  had  watched  the  man  with  interest, 
and  understood  his  story  as  he  talked 
and  pleaded  with  the  guard.  He  look- 
ed at  me,  at  the  iron  gate,  at  the  river, 
the  hills  beyond. 

"I  can't  go  back;  I  must  cross  de 
ribber  t'  night.  Don't  say  no.  I'll  do 
'mos'  any  t'ing,  only  lem  me  go." 

"No,  no;  stan'  back,  and  don't  be 
foolin'  any  longer." 

I  could  not  resist  the  man's  pleading 
look  and  voice,  though  I  knew  the 
penalty  for  helping  a  slave  was  the  risk 
of  one's  commission,  and,  turning  to 
the  sentinel,  I  said. 
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<^  I  860  how  it  is ;  you  may  let  this 
man  come  in.  I  want  to  speak  to  him.** 

Willing  enough  to  help  the  man  if  ho 
had  the  least  shadow  of  permission,  the 
sentinel  raised  Ills  rifle,  and  the  negro 
hurried  in.  He  moved  so  quick,  and  at 
the  same  time  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
In  such  a  frightened  manner,  that  I 
could  not  help  looking  into  the  gloom 
to  see  who  was  behind. 

Then  I  walked  on  a  few  paces,  into 
the  shadow  of  one  of  the  ruined  build- 
ings, the  man  following,  with  his  cap  in 
his  hand.  When  removed  out  of  the 
hearing  of  the  sentinel,  I  said, 

"  Boy,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Antony,  Massa." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  see  a  general 
or  colonel  for  ? " 

"  I  want  to  cross  do  ribbor." 

"Yes,  I  see;  you  are  a  runaway 
slave  '* — the  man  trembled  all  over  as  I 
Bud  it — "  and  you  want  to  get  to  the 
other  shore  to  escape.    Is  that  so  ? " 

"Yes,  sar;  I  might  's  well  tell  de 
truf." 

"  1  understand.  When  you  get  there, 
how  will  you  get  your  living  ?  " 

"  I'll  work  for  nuffin,  so  V\l  be  free." 

"  Will  you  work  for  me,  if  I  will  hire 
you  and  pay  you  wages  ? " 

**  ril  work  fur  nuffin,  ef  you'll  lem 
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me. 

"  What's  your  whole  name  ?  " 

"  Antony  Hunter,  sar.'* 

"  Where  do  you  live  ? " 

"  Shepherdstown.  Miss  Shepherd's 
my  missus,  sar." 

"  Very  well ;  see  you  never  tell  any 
one  else  what  you  have  told  me.  You 
are  my  servant  now,  and  need  be  afraid 
of  no  one,  unless  I  tell  you  to ;  and  I 
will  see  that  you  are  safe,  if  your  mis- 
tress sends  for  you." 

Antony  followed  me  to  my  quarters, 
was  put  in  charge  of  my  kit  and  horses, 
and  at  once  went  to  work  with  untiring 
viiror. 

The  next  day  I  went  with  the  six 
companies  which  were  ordered  to  Mary- 
land Heights,  and  bade  a  long  farewell 
^^)  the  ruined  buildings,  aqueducts,  and 
— ^ich  cumbered  the  river 


Antony  grew  rapidly  into  fovor  with 
all.  Officers,  privates,  and  servants 
were  equally  glad  to  see  his  pleasant 
face.  No  service  he  could  do  a  Yankee 
was  too  great,  no  labor  too  much.  His 
strength  was  prodigious ;  he  could  car- 
ry a  barrel  of  flour,  lifting  it  by  the 
chines  with  his  teeth ;  and  he  was  will- 
ing to  put  this  great  strength  to  any 
use  that  was  required.  I  talked  to  him 
about  his  former  life,  and  one  day, 
when  he  was  busily  brushing  my 
clothes,  I  said, 

"Antony,  did  you  ever  see  Jobtt. 
Brown  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Brown  dey  hang-- 
ed  at  Charlestown  t " 

"  Yes." 

"  Know  him  I     Yes,  sar  " — he  drop- 
ped his  brush,  and  straightened  np- 


"  yes,  sar ;  I  was  one  ob  his  lootenanta. 

"  HU  what  ? " 

"  His  lootenants." 

"What   do   you   mean?      He   ha^ 
none." 

"Yes,  sar;  de  white  folks  said 
cullud  people  didn't  care  tar  bim, 
didn't  want  tcr  help  him.    Bat  ile  ci 
lud  folks  roun'  yjer'  was  all  down  on  h 
paper ;  dey  was  'rolled,  an'  we  met, 
in  de  woods,  Sundays  an'  nights, 
got  ready  ter  fight  fur  him  when 
called  us ;  an'  I  was  chose  lootcnant  ^ 
de  cullud  people  in  Shepherdstown." 

"How  many  do  you  think  were 
the  rolls  ? " 

"  Can't  tell  yer,  sar,  jes'  how  ma— 
but  a  dreffle  sight  more'n  a  thousand 

"  But  if  that  was  true,  why  die 
you  come  to  the  Ferry,  and  help  hii 

"'Cos  we  was    afraid.      De  culu  lad 
people's  been  cheated  so  offcn  by      de 
white  folks,  dat  when   dey  struclc:    de 
blow  too  soon  at  de  Ferry,  wc     ^Raj 
'fraid  we  was  goin'  ter  be  cheated.'* 

"I  don't  understand  about  strilsjo^ 
too  soon." 

"  Why,  ye  see,  sar,  Mr.  Brown  tolc  us 
dat  we  should  get  leab  t'  come  bone 
Saturday  fur  Sunday ;  an'  a  right  sffijut 
lot  o'  folks  came  home,  more'D  ever  in 
de  summer— even  more'n  Christntti; 
fur  ye  see  de  servants  are  hired  oot 
roun'  de  country.     We  was  all  ter  be 
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nday ;  an*  den,  when  dey  *spect- 
1  be  all  done  gone  back  to  our 
Monday,  we^d  wait  in  de  moon- 
eick  ob  de  Ferry,  till  Mr.  Brown 
B  word,  an'  den  all  hurry  dar  ter 
m.  We  folks  didn't  know  what 
vhen  Monday  came,  'qos  we  hard 
B  dat  Mr.  Brown  an'  his  men  had 
de  Ferry  an'  de  arsenal,  an'  was 
de  white  an'  cuUud  folks. 
,  we  couldn't  know  de  truf,  an' 
i  skeerd  ter  go  down  dar,  les'  it 
ly  a  plan  ter  git  us  ter  show  our- 
in  a  body,  an'  den  dar  'd  be  a 
Uu  killin'  or  sellin'  us ;  an'  we'd 
[leated  so  many  times  afore,  we 
s'd  better  do  nuffia,  till  we  see 
r.  Brown  did.  When  de  sojers 
tt'  took  him,  we  kep'  quiet." 
t  how  did  it  happen  that  the 
leople  never  knew  it  ? " 
ly,  'cos  no  cullud  man  would  tell. 
Brown,  he  an'  his  men  wouldn't 
*  dey  used  de  roll  ob  names  fur 
s  to  de  guns,  or  somis  sich  t'ing, 
heercd.  Anyways,  no  one  eber 
I  wot  become  ob  it." 
Mr.  Brown  had  waited  another 
»  you  think  many  negroes  would 
ined  him  ? " 

nyl  Why,  Lieutenant,  more'n 
in  dis  army  would  hab  been  wid 
two  days,  an'  dey'd  hab  fought 
I  till  all  was  killed,  ef  dey  could 
tliebed   in   de  white  men    bein' 

1  you  ever  see  Mr.  Brown  after 

,  sar;  we  didn't  dar  to  say 
'bout  him  ter  de  white  folks, 
ked  'bout  him  ter  ourselves,  but 

let  any  body  know  it.  One 
ome  ob  de  Shepherdstown  boys 
rween  night  an'  momiu'  ter  de 
rack  ob  Charlestown,  whar  we 
see  de  jail  whar  he  was,  an'  we 

t'inkin'  an'  talkin'  till  de  night 
ne  gone,  an'  we  could  hardly  git 
er  de  plantation  'fore  momin' ; 
tell  you.  Lieutenant,  dar  wamt 
uch  men  as  Mr.  Brown ;  he  was 
lour  an'  redeemer  ob  de  cullud 

an'  mos'  ob  dem  beliebe  he  was 
/hrist  come  back  ter  sabe  us." 


A  few  days  after  this  conrersation, 
Qeneral  Banks  sent  to  inquire  if  I  knew 
of  a  reliable  negro  he  could  send  to  the 
enemy's  lines  tor  information.  I  pro- 
posed to  Antony  that  he  should  go. 
He  was  reluctant,  at  first,  to  trust  him- 
self in  their  power,  but  at  last,  per- 
suaded by  my  representations  of  the 
good  he  might  do  our  cause,  he  con- 
cluded to  venture.  I  gave  him  some 
money,  a  revolver,  and  bowie  knife. 
He  went  away  at  dark,  and  promised 
to  be  back,  if  alive,  in  three  days  at 
latest. 

It  was  soon  known  in  camp  that  my 
man  had  gone  away — some  said  to  the 
enemy,  some  that  he  had  stolen  my 
things  and  run  away. 

The  next  day  an  officer  who  had  been 
on  picket  duty  by  the  canal  boat  told 
me  that,  in  the  night,  Antony  went 
down  the  tow-path  below  our  lines,  got 
into  a  canal  boat,  and  continued  his 
way  toward  Poolsville.  One  of  the 
servants  said  that,  in  the  night,  Antony 
came  to  their  tent,  made  a  bundle  of 
his  clothes,  and  carried  it  away.  The 
officer  corroborated  the  story,  having 
seen  him  with  a  bundle. 

I  felt  a  little  uneasy  lest  the  stories 
might  be  true,  and,  tempted  by  my 
money,  pistol,  etc.,  he  had  yielded  to 
the  desire  to  have  the  things,  and  had 
run  away.  . 

I  resisted  all  innuendoes  until  three 
days  were  past,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth. 
There  was  no  news  of  Antony.  Either 
he  had  been  made  a  prisoner,  was  dead, 
or  was  a  thief;  and,  as  the  latter  seem- 
ed most  probable,  I  was  perforce  com- 
pelled to  accept  it,  and  procure  another 
servant. 

Many  months  elapsed,  and  no  word 
came  from  the  man.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  army  had  often  changed  its  place ; 
we  had  passed  lovely  days  in  camp 
upon  the  banks  of  Seneca  Creek,  had 
iMithed  in  its  waters,  gathered  flowers 
and  ferns  along  its  banks,  and  eaten 
persimmons  shaken  f^om  the  trees  on 
the  hillsides. 

We  had  been  summoned,  at  night,  to 
hurry  to  the  support  of  our  Massachu- 
setts brothers,  who  were  being  murder- 
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ed  at  Edwards^  Ferry.  Stumbling  along 
in  the  darkness,  through  woods  and 
fields,  we  met  the  flying  sufferers  return- 
ing from  the  fight.  We  heard  the  sad 
story  of  an  attack  made  with  insufl- 
cient  support.  Ko  boats  ready  to  cross 
the  river,  though  men  who  could  have 
made  them  lay  on  the  river  bank  for 
months  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
attack.  We  hurried  up  the  hill  beside 
the  river  in  the  wet,  cloudy  morning, 
and  saw  the  camp-fires  of  our  own  and 
the  enemy's  troops  gleaming  on  the  op- 
posite shore. 

We  witnessed  the  indecision  of , 

the  vacillation  of ;  we  had  seen 

,  the  hero  of  redoubts  and  drill, 

come  hurrying  to  the  spot  from  Wash- 
ington, only  to  issue  a  Napoleonic  order 
that  all  was  well  and  as  it  should  be, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  blame. 
•  •  •  •  • 

One  day  my  servant  said  to  me,  **  I 
saw  your  man  Antony  to-day,  in  the 
camp  of  the  27th  Indiana.**  I  replied, 
**  I  Uiink  you  must  be  mistaken.  If  he 
stole  my  things,  he  would  not  dare  to 
come  back  again  to  this  army ;  and  if 
he  had  not,  but  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  rebels,  he  would  have  come  to 
me  immediately  on  his  return." 

At  last,  orders  from  Washington  came 
that  we  should  move  to  Frederick,  and 
protect  the  Potomac  from  Hancock  to 
Poolsville. 

We  had  been  in  Frederick  about  two 
weeks,  when,  one  day,  there  was  a  knock 
at  my  door.  *'  Gome  in.*'  It  opened, 
and  there  stood  Antony,  soiled  and 
ragged,  clad  in  semi-ndlitaiy  costume, 
but  the  same  great  fellow,  with  earnest 
face  and  pleasant  smile— -though  his 
smile  was  shadowed  with  doubt  as  he 
looked  at  me.  I  gave  no  answer  to  his 
hearty  salutation,  for  I  instantly  accused 
him,  to  myself,  of  treachery.  He  had 
wasted  the  proceeds  of  the  things  he 
had  stolen,  and  had  now  come  back  to 
impose  on  me  a  pitiful  story,  and  wait 
for  a  new  chance. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  I  said,  in  a 
sharp  tone. 

"  Why,  I  am  come  back,  sar." 

*'  Come  back !     Where  from  ?    You 


don*t  suppose  I  am  to  believe  yon'va 
come  back  from  Virginia,  or  ever  went 
there  ? " 

'Deed  I  did,  sar,  as  dar's  a  God^ 


« »i 


» 


sar. 

*^  Don't  try  to  humbug  me,  Antony ; 
I  don't  believe  any  thing  you  can  tdl 
me  about  it  You  stole  my  things  and 
ran  away,  and  now  you  have  come  back 
for  more." 

"Fo'  God,  Major,  don't  bdieb  dat 
Shu'  as  dar's  a  God,  I  went  ober  dat 
berry  night,  an'  Pre  been  a-comin'  back 
eber  since." 

*'Ye8,  I  suppose  so;  and  yon  took 
care  to  make  a  long  road  of  it.  But 
tell  me  your  story ;  I  am  ready  to  hear 
any  thing  you  may  hare  to  say." 

*'  Well,  sar,  I  took  right  tar  de  ribba 
at  de  ford  when  I  lef '  yon  dat  night, 
but  'fo'  I  got  dar  I  tort  ob  all  my  t'iog% 
all  my  bes'  clo's  I'd  lef  yer',  an*  I  wm 
afeered  de  boys  would  steal  'em ;  ao  I 
jes'  come  back  an*  got  'em,  an'  tied  te 
in  a  bundle,  an'  car'd  *em  to  Miaa  Bock- 
ley,  an*  gib  'em  ter  her  woman  Be^  f 
keep  fhr  me  till  I  come  back;  doa  1 
took  fur  do  canal,  an*  'a  I  was  afeend, 
ef  I  crossed  de  ford,  Pd  be  seen,  I  got  a 
canal  boat,  an'  I  went  down  a  piece  till 
I  come  to  de  ford  dis  side  ob  Point  ob 
Bocks,  whar  I  crossed,  an*  took  Air  de 
hills,  an'  was  a-pnshin'  f^  Chailesfiowii, 
when  I  fell  in  wid  some  ob  Mr.  Ashby^ 
men  wot  knowed  me,  an'  to<A  me  ip 
fur  a  runaway  nigger,  an'  sent  me  back 
to  Miss  Shepherd,  at  de  plantation.  She 
hollered  rite  out,  when  she  see  bm^  'I 
don't  want  no  runaways  brot  jtf*. 
Jes'  you  keep  him,  an*  make  him  wA 
UiT  de  Gov*ment.*  'Cordin',  I 
fiist  t'  Winchester,  den  t* 
den  Manassas,  o-drivin'  team, 
dey  gabe  me  a  gun,  to  ride  in  de  hiMi 
artillery,  on'  I  went  wid  de  dirisloB  iff 
Drakesville,  whor  dar  was  a  fight,  an* 
yo'  folks  whipped  our  fblks,  an*  da  I 
made  belieb  shot,  an*  failed  off  vj 
boss.  When  de  battery  fell  back^  Mse 
ob  de  men  would  hab  carr'd  me  back, 
but  de  Lootenant  said,  ^  He*0  only  • 
damned  dead  nigger,*  an'  lef  me.  Boon 
'b  I  could,  I  got  up,  an'  run  tai  de  UaioB 
lines,  an'  do  picket  took  me  an*  carr'd 
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de  Cun'l  ob  de  18th  Indiana.  I 
n  all  'bout  yo'  sendin'  me  ter  git 
m'  whar  Td  come  from.  He  said, 
work  fur  him  a  month,  he'd  give 
ae  clo's  an'  money,  an'  a  pass,  an' 
le  ter  yo'.  I  stayed  a  month,  an' 
9  wanted  me  fo'  anoder;  but  I 
Q*t  Btay  nohow,  an'  tol'  him,  ef 
n't  do  as  he  said,  I'd  go  widout 
r  money.  Den  he  gabe  me  wot 
d,  an'  I  come  up  yer'.  On  de 
lax  came  'long  a  canal  boat,  an'  I 
MMurd.  Bein'  tired,  I  fell  asleep, 
len  I  waked  up  my  clo's  was  all 
I>e  cap'n  said  some  sodgers  took 
;  de  last  lock.  So  I  jes'  went 
dar,  an'  found  a  cap'n  reliebin' 
,  an'  I  tol'  him  'bout  de  whole 
an'  he  made  'em  gib  de  clo's  ter 
i'  aaid  I'd  orter  stay  wid  him  a 
.  jfiir  gittin'  'em.  He  took  me  to 
lf*n  ob  de  27th  Indiana,  down  ter 
f  Branch.  I  see  you  ridin',  one 
I  de  camp,  but  de  Cap'n  wouldn't 
16  speak  ter  you,  nor  go  nohow, 
d  stayed  in  camp;  but  he  was 
or  Washington  yesterday,  an'  t' 
came  ter  see  you." 
id,  "This  is  a  yery  remarkable 
Antony,  and  either  you  are  a 
liar,  or  a  hero.  What  do  you 
jf  me  now  ?  " 

ant  o'  you.  Major?  Nuffin,  but 
sr  lem  me  work  fo'  you.  Pd  a 
rndder  work  fo'  you  dan  for  any 
fflcer." 

consent  put  new  life  into  him. 
iBtantly  seized  my  clothes-brush 
7  coat,  and  began  to  brush  away, 
B  time  whistling  a  merry  tune, 
\g  time  with  the  blows  of  the 
Next  my  muddy  boots  were 
mled,  and  I  found  myself  almost 
oyer  by  his  assiduity.  Next  he 
to  the  stables,  took  the  horses  out 
abbed  and  polished  them,  as  he 
0  at  Maryland  Heights, 
ee  days  after  Antony's  return,  I 
ttiDg  in  my  office  in  the  morning, 
a  Captain  came  into  the  room, 
for  me,  and,  on  my  being  pointed 
ime  to  my  desk,  and  in  rather  a 
and  uncourteous  tone  asked  me 
lad  a  great  bull  nigger  named 


Antony  in  my  employ.  Not  liking  the 
tone,  I  answei-ed,  with  corresponding 
brusqueneaa,  that  I  had  a  colored  man 
of  that  name,  and  should  like  to  know 
what  business  it  was  of  his. 

"  Because  he  is  a  thief,  and  has  stolen 
my  goods  and  equipments,  and  run 
away." 

As  he  talked,  my  heart  sank  in  me. 
I  belieyed  I  was  doubly  yictimized. 
Antony  had  not  only  stolen  my  things, 
but  had  sought  my  sendee  to  hide  him- 
self from  the  penalties  of  a  second 
theft.  Before  I  could  say  a  word,  the 
door  opened,  and  Antony  came  in,  his 
hce  beaming. 

"  Why,  Cap'n,  you  back  ?  I  am  a 
heap  glad  to  see  you,  'cos  I  was  afeered 
you  moughtn't  find  your  'quipments." 

"  So  I  should  think,  you  cursed  thief! 
You'ye  stolen  my  pistol,  spurs,  and — ^" 

"  Oh,  stop,  Cap'n  I  you  know  I 
wouldn't  neyer  steal  from  you." 

"Well,  what  haye  you  done  with 
them,  then  9 " 

"  Why,  dey  is  in  de  bottom  ob  you' 
trunk,  under  you'  new  uniform.  Tou 
see,  you  wouldn't  lem  me  come  to  de 
Major  when  you  was  in  camp,  so  I  fort 
rd  come  when  you  was  gone.  I  cleaned 
de  t'ings  an'  put  'em  dar,  an'  tol'  Lieu- 
tenant James  whar  dey  was." 

The  Captain's  narratiye,  suffice  it  to 
say,  fully,  and  from  point  to  point, 
agreed  with  Antony's  own  story  of  his 
adyentures. 

•  •  •  •  . 

In  a  few  hours  Antony  and  the  Order- 
ly came  back.  The  latter  reported  that 
all  was  as  Antony  said ;  which  was  a 
most  triumphant  endorsement  of  the 
truth  of  his  story. 

The  anti-slayery  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  had  mourned  with  me  oyer 
the  deception  of  our  contraband,  now 
reaped  a  reward,  and  told  the  story  of 
Antony  far  and  wide.  Valuable  as  he 
had  been  to  me  while  in  quarters  at 
Frederick,  his  yalue  was  about  to  be 
doubly  increased ;  for  now  we  were  to 
change  the  sluggishness  of  camp  life 
and  garrison  for  an  actiye  campaign  in 
the  field. 

The  worth  of  a  good  scryant  to  a 
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housekeeper  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  his  value 
to  an  officer  in  actiye  service. 

Wheu  a  man,  who  has  always  been 
accustomed  to  take  care  of  himself, 
goes  into  the  army,  it  seems  quite  ab- 
surd to  have  a  man  for  a  servant,  to 
supervise  the  small  kit  the  soldier  al- 
lows himself.  But,  when  once  the  army 
is  in  motion,  an  officer  may  never  have 
a  moment  for  himself;  he  is  expected 
to  give  all  his  time  to  the  men  he  com- 
mands, and  to  the  active  requirements 
of  the  duty  ho  is  occupied  with. 

An  officer  may,  if  he  chooses,  clniw 
regular  rations  with  his  soldiers,  but  he 
cannot  cook  them  for  himself;  and 
there  is  no  relief  of  guard  for  him 
when  he  leaves  his  camp ;  he  can  give 
no  personal  attention  to  his  property, 
can  make  no  arrangements  to  provide 
for  his  horse.  Therefore  his  own  food, 
and  his  horse's  provender,  will  depend 
on  the  activity  of  his  servant. 

When  the  orders  at  last  came  for  the 
army  to  leave,  and  in  the  midst  of  Feb- 
ruary's rain,  move  into  Virginia,  we 
knew  that  we  must  take  final  leave  of 
the  comforts  of  garrison  life,  and  take 
the  chances  for  food  and  lodging  which 
the  valley  of  Virginia  might  ailord. 

Antony's  capacity  became  now  every 
day  plainer,  as  we  moved  through  the 
country.  He  knew  each  town  and  plan- 
tation, was  acquainted  with  the  negroes, 
and  brought  me  information  of  the 
most  valuable  character.  Believing  that 
I  had  the  good  of  the  colored  race  at 
heart,  he  communicated  his  belief  to  all 
his  friends,  so  that  I  found  "  do  Major  " 
was  better  known  to  the  colored  people 
than  the  generals,  who  were  the  powers 
that  would  decide  the  destinies  of  that 
valley.  No  matter  how  unexpectedly 
we  moved,  or  how  far  we  went,  when 
the  army  came  to  a  halt  for  the  night, 
I  always  found  good  quarters  ready  for 
me,  food  prepared  or  in  a  state  of  prep- 
aration, and — ^what  was  of  infinitely 
more  consequence^a  stable  in  which 
thero  was  sure  to  be  fodder  enough  for 
my  two  horses. 

The  valley  had  been  thoroughly  ran- 
sacked by  our  own   troops  and   the 


rebels  in  their  search  for  forage  for  cav- 
alry horses ;  but  thero  would  be  some 
grain  secreted  for  better  times,  that  the 
instinct  of  Antony  or  his  friends  would 
scent  out  and  have  ready. 

A  few  days'  marching  and  halting 
carried  us  from  Winchester  to  Charles- 
town.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Antony  stood 
me  in  good  stead,  found  a  good  stable 
and  forage  for  my  horses,  and  advised 
taking  up  our  quarters  with  Mr.  Seaver, 
a  rich  and  contumacious  old  secesdon- 
ist,  whof^  table  would  be  sure  to  be 
well  spread. 

Mr.  Seaver's  household  consisted  of 
himself  and  wife,  and  several  exceed- 
ingly well-trained  colored  servants,  who 
conducted  the  daily  routine  of  work 
with  the  precision  of  machinery. 

Harrison,  the  major  domo,  was  about 
fifty  years  old,  and  his  wife  was  oook; 
their  children  played  about  the  yaid, 
and  gave  a  little  vivacity  to  the  oo^ 
door  life  of  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Seavcr  entertained  lu  at  taUe 
with  tales  of  the  meekness  with  whkb 
Virginians  had  endured  Northern  ov^ 
rage. 

^*  Your  Northerners  reckoned  witfaoot 
their  host,  when  they  supposed  thlFf 
would  find  allies  in  our  servants.  The 
servants  of  my  family,  sir,  would  never 
leave  me,  or  turn  their  hands  agaiut 
me,  for  any  inducement  that  could  be 
offered  them." 

Harrison  stood   quietly  behind  Ul 
master's  chair,  watchflil  of  the  Willi 
of  the  guests,  but  apparently  uaooft' 
scions  of  the  subject  we  were  diseiM- 
ing.    Doubtless  Antony  had  enligfaMll 
ed  him   as  to  the  sentiments  of  "w 
Major,"  for,  as   I  looked  at  him,  ht 
opened  his  eyes,  raised  his  brows,  lad 
gave  me  a  look  which  seemed  to  s^jte 
wasn't  a  fool ;  but  in  a  second  it  tw 
gone,  and  he  was  the  &ithfld  slava 

As  I  sat  in  my  office  that  night,  kWg 
afler  the  world  was  asleep,  there  gum 
a  gentle  tap  at  my  door,  and  HaniiOB 
walked  in  so  quietly  that  his  feet  eeeiB* 
ed  to  be  shod  with  felt. 

"  Good  evening,  Harrison,"  said  1; 
"  what  do  you  want  ? " 

"  Want,  sir — want  1     I  want  ter  bi 
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free.  Dat  ole  man  talks  'bout  our  neber 
leabin'  him — d'ye  expose  we're  such 
fools  as  not  ter  want  dat  ? " 

I  looked  at  him  with  a  half  laugh, 
and  said,  ^'But  you  know,  Harrison, 
you  heard  Mr.  Seaver  say,  to-day,  that 
your  poor  colored  people  would  starve, 
if  the  white  folks  didn't,  care  for  them." 

"Dat's  so,  Major;  dey  do  take  a 
heap  o'  care  ob  us.  DeyVe  took  sich 
good  care  o'  me  fur  forty  years,  dat  I 
habn't  ben  able  tor  take  care  ob  myself 
any.  Why,  me  an'  my  ole  woman  hab 
fed  an'  clo'd  dcse  ole  people,  an'  nussed 
dar  chil'en,  an',  ef  we  don't  run  away, 
we'll  hab  to  bury  'cm.  Can't  you  gib 
mo  some  advice  'bout  de  Norf,  an'  de 
way  to  git  dar  ? " 

I  gave  him  the  information  he  re- 
quired, and  a  pass  to  use,  should  ho  or 
his  wife  require  it. 

Said  he,  "Major,  s'  long  's  you're 
here,  or  in  dol^c  parts,  I  aint  gwine  ter 
run  away ;  but  jis'  soon  's  you're  gone, 
Pm  gwine  tor." 

Harrison  had  been  gone  but  a  short 
time,  when  another  gentle  rap,  and 
Lucy  came  in.  She  was  a  tall,  good- 
looking  negro  woman,  who  was  the 
housemaid,  and  had  been  for  many 
years. 

"  Why,  Lucy,  what  do  you  want  at 
this  time  of  night  ? " 

"  I  want,  Major,  to  ax  ye  'bout  goin' 
Korf.  Is  dar  any  Norf  fur  me  t'  go 
ter?" 

"  Why  do  you  go  away,  Lucy  ?  You 
are  old,  and  haven't  long  to  live  any- 
jdiero;  better  stay  in  a  comfortable 
fome  while  you  have  it." 

"  Home  I  home,  d'ye  call  it  ?  I  call 
it  a  grabe,  or  wuss.  I've  libbed  in  dat 
ar  fjEtmily  many  year,  an'  Pve  had  t'ir- 
teen  chil'ens,  an'  Pve  worked  an'  cared 
ftir  'em,  an'  Pve  nussed  all  ob  de  Seaver 
chil'en,  an'  have  ben  all  dat  a  servant 
could  be,  an'  I've  begged  on  my  knees 
dat  dey  would  leabe  my  chil'en  ter  me, 
or  keep  dem  yer'  'l)out ;  but  shure  's 
you  lib,  Migor,  ebery  one  ob  dem's  gone 
soon  as  dey  be  'bout  fifteen  year  ole. 
Pd  be^n  ter  watch,  an'  grow  sick,  an' 
ter  dread  wid  dat  drefiul  dry  feelin'  in 
de  heart  dat  I  can't  tell  yer ;  an'  some 


day,  when  Pd  ben  sent  out  fur  a  errand, 
an'  would  come  home,  dey'd  be  done 
gone.  Oh,  Major,  ef  dey'd  took'd  dem 
all  ter  once,  I  could  hab  stood  it  better ; 
but  t'  take  dem  off  one  by  one,  was 
drefful,  an'  ef  dar  is  a  Lord,  He'll  make 
'em  reckon  some  day.  De  las'  boy  is 
Icf ' ;  he's  fifteen  year  ole  now,  an'  a  fine 
boy  he  is ;  but  sho'  's  de  worl'  he'll  be 
sol',  cf  he  don't  run  away.  Major,  Pse 
boun'  t'  git  free  soon 's  I  see  de  chance." 

.  a  •  •  a 

I  was  at  home  on  a  furlough  when 
the  disastrous  news  of  Banks'  retreat 
before  Ewell  came  to  the  North,  and 
could  not  help  watering  the  public 
grief  with  my  private  sorrow,  because  I 
could  not  doubt  that,  in  the  hurry,  my 
horses  and  baggage  must  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  There 
was  no  one  to  look  after  them  but  An- 
tony, and  I  could  hardly  hope  that  he 
had  been  able  to  do  more  than  preserve 
his  own  life. 

I  returned  to  the  army  at  Williams- 
port  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  while  I 
listened  with  eagerness  to  the  varied 
stories  of  the  retreat,  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  some,  the  disgraceful  panics  of 
others,  I  inquired  for  news  of  Antony, 
and  of  my  personal  property. 

''  Oh,  you  are  all  right.  Major,  and  a 
lucky  fellow  you  are  to  have  such  a  fel- 
low for  a  servant.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  attack  came,  and  the  race  began, 
Antony,  instead  of  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  other  servants,  gathered  your 
things  together,  and  got  your  heavy 
traps  into  one  of  the  first  wagons  that 
left  camp.  Then,  saddling  your  horses, 
he  loaded  them  with  the  lighter  bag- 
gage, and  mounting  one,  led  the  other. 
He  kept  close  to  the  General  and  staff; 
where  they  went,  he  went,  and  where 
they  stayed,  he  stayed.  Regardless  of 
his  own  safety  or  his  food,  he  stuck  to 
your  property. 

Many  and  many  an  officer  cursed  the 
"  nigger  "  that  rode  one  horse  and  led 
the  other,  and  would  not  give  it  up  to 
be  ridden  to  death  in  the  hurried  flight. 

By  remaining  with  the  General,  he 
knew  no  one  would  dare  to  touch  the 
horses,  and,  by  never  going  out  of  sight 
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of  them  in  a  halt,  he  gave  no  staff 
officer  a  chance  to  appropriate  them. 

So  the  plucky  fellow  had  brought 
safely  through  all  the  hurry  and  danger, 
the  property  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  him,  and  I  was  as  whole  as  ever, 
while  hardly  another  officer  could  find 
half  his  equipments. 

The  troops,  refreshed  and  reinforced, 
after  a  short  stay  at  Williamsport,  turn- 
ed their  steps  up  the  valley  once  more, 
slowly  retracing  their  way  to  Win- 
chester. 

As  we  rode  along,  Antony  asked  me 
many  questions  about  the  North,  my 
home  and  farm,  and  whether  I  could  not 
send  him  back  to  my  wife  and  children. 
He  dreaded  to  go  again  up  the  valley,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a  retreat. 

We  rode  all  day  through  a  drenching 
rain  from  Martinsburg  to  Winchester, 
and,  on  our  arrival,  we  went  first  to  Mr. 
Seaver^s  house. 

The  exultant  rebels,  who  had  fired 
on  our  men  as  they  ran  through  the 
town,  and  wildly  cheered  the  pursuing 
Confederates,  were  so  humble  now  that 
one  could  hardly  find  it  in  his  mind  to 
speak  harshly  to  them. 

Mr.  Seaver  and  his  wife  greeted  us, 
and  welcomed  us  to  their  parlor.  The 
colored  people  drew  me  aside,  and  ex- 
claimed eagerly,  "  Oh,  de  Major^s  back  I 
We'll  get  away  now  'fo'  de  sccesh  comes 
ag'in.  How  are  you^  Major  ?  Bress  de 
Lord  dat  you  is  safe  I  Come  in  ycr*." 
And  whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  went 
to  the  drawing-room,  I  was  taken  to 
the  kitchen,  where  Mary,  Lucy,  and 
Harrison,  and  the  children,  could  not 
talk  fast  enough  to  tell  how  sorry  they 
were  for  our  retreat,  how  hard  they 
tried  to  get  away,  how  agonizing  it  was 
to  be  left,  and  how  glad  once  more  to 
sec  "  de  ole  flag  an'  de  Major." 

"  But  you's  all  wet  I  Come  up-stairs, 
an'  we'll  gib  you  some  ob  Massa  Beaver's 
do's.  Here,  you  Bet,  take  de  Major's 
boots." 

I  went  up-stairs,  following  Harrison, 
and  was  soon  warm  and  dry,  while  the 
other  officers  were  left  to  shiver  in  their 
wet  clothes  until  the  slow-moving  wag- 
ons arrived. 


All  the  earnest  men  in  the  dividon 
believed  that,  at  last,  General  Banks 
would  visit  on  this  rascally  town  the 
punishment  it  had  earned.  When  we 
were  there  before,  we  were  inclined  to 
be  lenient,  and  to  believe  the  profes- 
sions of  the  people.  We  allowed  them 
every  reasonable  privilege,  took  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  credited  their 
bitter  words  and  ugly  looks  to  the 
natural  resentment  any  people  would 
feel  to  their  conquerors.  But  now  we 
ought  to  be  judges  and  executionen ; 
for,  violating  every  oath  and  every  feel- 
ing of  humanity,  they  had  fired  on  our 
retreating  men,  and  had  thrown  away 
every  claim  to  protection  which  is  com- 
monly accorded  to  civilians  in  any  war. 

General  Banks  began  with  praise- 
worthy vigor — ordered  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  promised 
thorough  punishment  to  the  guilty. 
But,  as  usual,  nothing  more  was  d<HML 
We  obtained  the  clearest  proof  against 
over  a  hundred  households,  but  no  one 
was  ever  called  to  any  account  for  his 
atrocities. 

Not  warned  by  the  two  chances  lost) 
Harrison  stayed  in  Winchester  until  the 
threatenings  of  Lee's  last  advance  be- 
came   portentous;    then,    sending  his 
family  away,  he  determined  to  stay  at 
long  as  possible.    H«  gave  them  eveiy 
dollar  he  could  spare,  converted  aU  hia. 
property  into    money,   and    then  waa 
ready  to  fiy.    But  he  waited  just  too 
long,  and,  when  he  started,  was  pursued 
by  a  party  of  Confederate  cavalry.    Be- 
ing well  mounted,  he  kept  ahead,  and 
would  have  escaped  had  not  a  bulled 
from  his  pursuers  disabled  his  horstt* 
Leaving  his  horse,  he  took  to  the  fielcl^ 
then  the  woods,  and  at  last  a  swampi 
where  he  was  closely  hunted ;   for  h* 
was  well  known  to  his  enemies,  and 
they  believed  they  would  not  only  g«t 
a  good  "nigger,"  but  a  good  sum  ^ 
money,  if  they  caught  him. 

At  last  they  were  compelled  by  • 
pelting  storm  to  abandon  the  search; 
and  Harrison  made  his  escape,  throiig^ 
the  fields  and  byways,  to  the  Potoms^ 
and  crossed  to  Maryland.  Since  thai 
he  has  thriven  as  such  a  man  ongH 
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and  the  last  I  knew  of  him  he  was  head 
waiter  in  the  best  railroad  restaurant  in 
Clereland,  and  was  sending  his  children 
to  the  public  schools. 

To  return  to  Antony.  The  army 
moved  from  "Winchester  to  Newtown, 
thence  to  Front  Royal,  thence  to  War- 
rontown,  where  I  bade  them  adieu,  and, 
with  Antony  and  my  horse,  started  for 
Washington.  On  my  arrival  there  I 
procured  a  pass  for  Antony  to  Balti- 
more, and  gave  him  directions  how  he 
should  proceed  thence  to  New  York, 
with  the  horse  and  camp  equipage,  by 
propeller  after  I  had  returned  to  Bos- 
ton. 

Antony  was  to  start  for  New  York  in 
a  week.  I  had  been  at  home  but  a  few 
days,  when  I  received  a  telegram  that 
any  servant  had  been  seized  in  Balti- 
more by  the  police,  because  he  was  sup- 
"posed  to  be  a  runaway  slave,  and  had 
l)een  sent  to  jail.  I  wrote  to  the  Ad- 
jutant-General at  Baltimore,  enclosing 


the  telegram.  He  sent  to  the  jail,  and 
procured  for  Antony  permission  to  go 
out  and  arrange  for  the  transmission  of 
my  effects  to  New  York  by  express,  but 
could  not  get  leave  for  the  man  to  go 
with  them,  unless  some  one  would 
vouch  for  him  either  as  a  slave  or  a 
freedman. 

Antony  improved  the  opportunity  of 
getting  out.  He  loaded  the  horse  with 
all  portable  articles,  took  him  and  the 
trunk  to  the  Express  office,  shipped 
them  to  New  York,  and  gave  the  re- 
ceipt to  the  Adjutant-General  to  be 
fowarded  to  me,  and  then  left  the  city 
in  the  night,  ^^  to  go  Norf  an'  find  de 
Major." 

I  never  heard  of  him  again.  I  tried 
every  available  plan  to  get  news  of  him 
— advertised,  and  wrote  to  all  who 
might  chance  to  meet  him ;  but  wheth- 
er he  became  frightened,  and  ficd  West- 
ward, or  enlisted  in  some  colored  regi- 
ment, no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  tell. 
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TO  CHLOE. 


You  shun  me,  Chloe,  like  a  little  deer 
That  seeks  its  timid  mother  through  the  wild. 

Dense  mountain  ways,  not  without  idle  fear 
Of  every  bush  and  every  zephyr  mild. 

For  if  the  wind  of  early  spring  but  make 
The  little  leaves  to  rustle  on  their  stalk ; 

Or  if  the  lizards  green  the  bramble  shake. 
Its  heart  beats  quick,  its  knees  refuse  to  walk. 

But  learn  that  I,  not  with  a  tiger's  rage. 
Nor  like  Gaetulian  lion,  seek  to  harm. 

Oh !  leave  thy  mother,  now  thou  art  of  age. 
And  child  no  longer,  trust  a  lover's  arm. 
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About  fiyc  hundred  years  ago  the 
Turks  in  Asia,  a  ferocious,  blood-thirsty 
people,  and  then  the  most  formidable 
military  power  upon  the  globe,  resolved 
to  bring  all  Christendom  under  their 
sway.  Mohammed  H,  with  a  land  force 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men  and  six 
hundred  vessels,  laid  siege  to  Constan- 
tinople. For  fifty-three  days  the  storm 
of  war  beat  upon  the  doomed  city. 
Then  the  Turks,  rushing  through  the 
breach,  with  gleaming  sdmetars,  cut 
down  sixty  thousand  of  the  helpless  in- 
habitants. 

Thus  fell  the  Greek  empire.  The 
crescent  waved  proudly  over  the  city 
of  Constantine,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus  was  subjected  to  the 
Moslem  sway.  The  conqueror,  boasting 
that  he  woidd  grain  his  horse  from  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter^s,  in  Rome,  crossed 
the  Adriatic,  took  Otranto,  and  noth- 
ing but  his  sudden  death  saved  Italy 
from  the  doom  of  Greece. 

But  the  Moslem  sweep  was  still  on- 
ward. For  three  centuries  the  valley 
of  the  Danube  was  the  arena  of  almost 
incessant  conflicts  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Turk.  The  Moslem  ban- 
ners were  borne  triumphantly  to  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  All  Christendom 
trembled.  Only  about  two  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  a  general  fear  that 
the  Turks  would  conquer  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

But  gradually  another  gigantic  power 
arose  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which 
began  to  press  resistlessly  down  upon 
the  Turkish  frontier.  Let  us  contem- 
plate, for  a  moment,  this  Russian  power 
as  it  now  exists. 

The  Czar,  it  is  estimated,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  eighty  millions,  subject 
to  his  sway.  He  has  a  standing  army 
of  about  a  million,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  whom  are  cavalry.  Accuracy 
in  such  statistics  is  not  easily  attained, 


since  these  military  forces  are  variable ; 
but  such  are  the  general  estimates.  In 
the  struggle  a  few  years  ago  at  Sebas- 
topol,  all  the  united  energies  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey 
were  combined  against  Russia  alone^ 
and  yet  it  was  long  doubtfol  upon 
whose  banners  victory  would  alight. 

The  territory  of  Russia  occupici 
about  one  seventh  of  the  habitable 
globe,  extending  from  the  Baltic  Bm 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  from 
the  eternal  ices  of  the  North  Pole  down 
to  the  sunny  clime  of  the  pom^pnoate 
and  the  fig.  For  the  last  century  Rus- 
sia has  been  advancing  in  populatioti, 
power,  and  absorption  of  tcnltory  with 
such  a  sweep  of  manifest  destiny  as  to 
appal  most  of  the  nations  of  Europec-*  . 

It  is  now,  and  has  been  since  the  daji 
of  the  Empress  Catharine,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  Russian  ambition  to  gain  peo- 
scssion  of  Constantinople,  which  would 
give  her  command  of  the  Bosphoras 
and  the  Dardanelles.     Let  ua    briefly 
refresh  our  minds  with  the  geograpliy 
of  those  regions.    At  the  mouth  of  flw 
straits    called'  the  Hellespont,  wUdi 
connect  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  there  are  four  Btiang 
Turkish  forts,  called  the  DardanellM. 
Hence  the  Straits  sometimes  receive  tiM 
same  name.    Through  these  serpentiBe 
Straits,  which  are  firom  half  a  mile  to  i 
mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  about 
thirty  miles  long,  you  ascend  to  flw 
Sea  of  Marmora. 

This  is  a  vast  inland  sea,  one  hundied 
and  eighty  miles  in  length  and  sixty  in 
breadth.  Crossing  this  Sea  to  its  lUNih- 
em  shore,  you  enter  the  beautiftil  Stniti 
of  the  Bosphorus.  But  a  short  distiott 
up  these  Straits,  as  you  ascend  them  frov 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  sits  enthroned,  iqx* 
the  western  banks,  in  peerless  het^i 
the  city  of  Constantinople. 
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The  Straits  of  the  Bosphorns,  which 
connect  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the 
Black  Sea,  are  but  fifteen  miles  long, 
and  about  one  third  of  a  mile  in  aver- 
age width.  It  is  the  uncontradicted 
testimony  of  all  tourists,  that  in  loyeli- 
cess  and  sublimity  of  scenery  it  is  un- 
riralled  by  any  equal  body  of  water 
upon  the  globe.  An  arm  of  the  Straits 
reaches  around  the  northern  portion  of 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  as  with  an 
a£Eectionate  embrace,  thus  forming  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  called 
the  Golden  Horn.  A  beautiful  river 
flows  into  it,  winding  down  from  the 
distant  interior,  whose  banks  are  appro- 
priately called  "The  Valley  of  Sweet 
Waters."  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
harbor  lies  the  suburb  of  Pera,  which 
the  Turk  has  insolcutly  called,  the 
"  Swinc^s  Quarter,"  because  there  alone, 
in  former  years,  would  they  allow  any 
repzesentatives  of  the  Christian  powers 
to  iwide.  On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Siraits  lies  Scutari,  with  its  renowned 
cemetery,  embowered  in  cyi)ress  groves. 

The  Straits  of  the  Bosphorns  conduct 
to  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea.  This  is 
a  vast  inland  ocean,  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  It  receives  into  its  im- 
mense reservoir  the  majestic  Russian 
rivers,  the  Dneister,  the  Dneiper,  the 
Don  and  the  Eauban.  Through  these 
rirerg  navigation  is  opened  to  the 
tlmost  boundless  realms  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

TbjB  brief  sketch  reveals  the  great 
importance  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorns  to  Russia.  This  gigantic 
Smpire,  in  point  of  territory,  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  United  States, 
and  has  a  population  nearly  three  times 
greater  than  our  own.  It  is  estimated 
that  Russia  is  capable  of  maintainiug  a 
population  of  five  hundred  millions; 
that  is  almost  half  as  many  as  the  pres- 
ent population  of  the  globe.  And  yet 
this  great  Empire  has  no  easy  access  to 
tlie  ocean.  It  is  shut  out,  a  largo  por- 
tioQ  of  the  year,  from  all  the  benefits  of 
foreign  commerce.  Its  only  sea  ports 
■!«  on  the  Baltic,  far  away  amidst  the 
ices  of  the  north.    These  ports,  during 


the  winter  months,  are  effectually  sealed 
up. 

Unless  Russia  can  obtain  an  open 
door  to  the  outside  world,  through  the 
Bosphorns  and  the  Dardanelles,  her 
teeming  millions  are  in  a  great  degree 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  traffic 
with  foreign  nations.  The  Dardanelles 
are  in  reality  the  only  gateway  for  the 
commerce  of  nearly  the  entire  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia.  AH  her  great,  navigable 
rivers,  without  exception,  fiow  into  the 
Black  Sea  and  thence  through  the  Bos- 
phorns, the  Marmora,  and  the  Ilelles- 
pont  into  the  Meditexraneon.  And  yet 
Russia  cannot  send  a  boat-load  of  com 
along  that  magnificent  avenue  of  the 
world's  commerce,  without  bowing  her 
fiag  to  all  the  Turkish  forts,  which 
frown  along  its  shores. 

For  a  long  period  it  has  been  con- 
stantly the  object  of  Russian  ambition 
and  diplomacy  to  obtain  possession  of 
Constantinople,  which  would  give  her 
command  of  the  Bosphorns  and  the 
Dardanelles.  And  it  has  been  equally 
the  object  of  the  other  nations  in  Eu- 
rope to  prevent  this  cosummation ;  for 
the  acquisition  of  Constantinople  would 
give  Russia  power  which  all  united 
Europe  could  scarcely  withstand. 

The  revolt  of  Greece  against  Turkey, 
in  the  year  1821,  when  the  Greeks,  after 
heroic  struggles,  succeeded  in  throwing 
off  the  Moslem  yoke,  was  generally 
understood  to  be  encouraged,  if  not 
incited,  by  the  Czar.  It  is  true  that  the 
Czar,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  denied  that  he  had  lent 
any  encouragement  to  a  movement  so 
insurrectionary ;  still  Chateaubriand  re- 
cords that,  in  a  confidential  interview 
with  the  Russian  Emperor,  he  declared 
that  *^  nothing  could  be  more  for  his 
interests,  and  for  those  of  his  subjects, 
than  to  aid  the  Greeks  against  the 
Turks." 

The  ferocity  of  the  Turk  was  signally 
displayed  in  this  cruel  conflict.  Let  us 
briefly  revert  to  the  destruction  of  Scio ; 
for  it  was  that  brutal  massacre  which 
finally  constrained  the  European  powers 
to  intervene,  and  thus  secured,  even  to 
their  regret,  the  liberation  of  Cii^RRfe. 
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Scio  Tras  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  Its  inhabitants,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in  num- 
ber, enriched  by  commerce,  and  refined 
by  intellectual  and  social  culture,  pre- 
sented as  attractive  society  as  could  any- 
where be  found  in  the  East.  There 
were  schools  and  richly  endowed  col- 
leges upon  the  island,  and  music  was 
almost  an  universal  accomplishment. 
Many  of  the  opulent  families  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  society  upon 
any  portion  of  the  globe. 

The  young  men  of  Scio  joined  the 
patriot  Greeks  in  their  attempt  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  Turkish 
bondage.  Sultan  Mahmoud  resolved 
upon  vengeance  which  should  appal  all 
Greece.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
that  Scio  was  to  be  surrendered  to  sack 
and  flame,  and  every  desperado  in  Con- 
stantinople was  invited  to  join  in  the 
expedition.  A  demoniac  mob  of  fifteen 
thousand  wretches,  armed  with  all  the 
instruments  of  assassination,  was  thus 
collected.  Crowding  ships  of  war,  sail- 
beats  and  fishing-boats,  this  fleet  drop- 
ped down  the  Bosphorus  upon  its  fiend- 
like mission.  The  whole  Moslem  heart 
beat,  apparently,  in  sympathy  with  the 
enterprise.  Benedictions  were  uttered 
by  salvos  of  artillery  from  all  the  forts 
which  lined  the  adjacent  shores  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  Asia.  Passing  through  the 
Marmora,  and  gliding  rapidly  down  the 
swift  current  of  the  Ilellespont,  they  en- 
,  tered  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  cast  anchor 
oflf  the  harbor  of  Scio.  It  was  a  lovely 
afternoon  in  the  month  of  April,  1822, 
when  these  murderous  hordes  poured 
forth  upon  those  ill-fated  shores.  Scenes 
ensued  of  outrage,  fire,  and  blood,  which 
no  imagination  can  conceive.  Every 
dwelling  was  soon  in  flames.  The  in- 
habitants, old  and  young,  were  massa- 
cred without  mercy.  Tliere  was  no  re- 
straint whatever  imposed  upon  cruelty 
or  lust. 

For  six  days  and  nights  the  work  of 
extermination  continued,  until  the  city 
and  the  island  of  Scio  were  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Several  thousand  of  the  young 
men  and  young  women  were  saved  from 


massacre,  but  to  endure  the  more  dread- 
ful doom  of  Turkish  slavery.  "The 
young  ladies,  taken  from  the  parlors  of 
their  opulent  parents,  from  the  accom- 
plishments of  highly  cultivated  life, 
who  had  visited  in  the  refined  circles 
of  London  and  of  Paris,  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  delicately,  almost  as  in- 
tellectually, as  the  same  cla  sea  among 
ourselves,  became  the  property  of  the 
most  brutal  outcasts  of  the  himian  race. 
It  is  said  that  forty-one  thousand  were 
thus  carried  into  slavery.  For  weeks 
and  months  they  were  sold  through  all 
the  marts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Eng^ 
lish  travellers  often  met  in  the  slave- 
shambles  accomplished  young  ladies, 
ofiered  for  sale,  whom  they  had  pre- 
viously met  in  the  hospitable  mansions 
of  their  opulent  parents.  They  had  to 
endure  the  agony  of  seeing  them  sold 
to  the  brutal  Turk;  for  the  haughty 
followers  of  Mohammed  would  allow 
no  Christian  dog  to  rescue  a  captireL** 

When  the  fieet  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople from  this  expedition,  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  was  eager  to  wH- 
ncss  its  triumphant  entrance.     As  tlio 
fleet,  ship  after  ship,  rounded  a  head- 
land, which  brought  it  into  view  of  the 
thronging  metropolis,  captive  Greeks  ia 
large  numbers,  with  ropes  around  their 
necks,  were  run  up  to  the  yard-mi^ 
struggling  in    the    agonies  of  death. 
Such  were  the  trophies  of  this  bsrbi- 
rian  triumplL    The  revolting  spectacfe 
was  greeted  with  thunders  of  appUcae, 
while  the  adjacent  shores  trembled  Im- 
neath  explosions  of  artillery. 

Thus  far  the  sympathies  of  the  Eo- 
ropcan  governments  had  been  undflii- 
ably  with  the  Turks.  They  had  Pot 
been  willing  that  Turkey  should  be 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  Greece,  as  that 
would  only  render  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople more  easy  for  Ruasia.  But 
these  and  similar  outrages  so  shoded 
the  humanity  of  Europe,  such  a  cry  of 
popular  indignation  was  raised  agini^ 
the  fiendlike  deeds,  that  the  gonn- 
mcnts  could  no  longer  refuse  to  iatof* 
vcne.  The  Turkish  fleet  of  two  huB- 
dred  and  fourteen  vessels  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  combined  Russian,  French, 
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and  English  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Kaya- 
rino.    In  a  brief  conflict  of  three  hours, 
the  whole  Turkish  squadron  was  sunk. 
But  scarcely  was  the  heroic  deed  per- 
formed, ere  the  governments  of  Franco 
and  England  regretted  the  act  as  a  mis- 
take.   The  result  of  the  conflict  was 
just  what  the  Russian  Czar  manifestly 
desired  it  to  be.    Alexander  Ypsilanti, 
'who  first  raised  the  banner  of  Grecian 
xevolt,  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Rus- 
sian army.    It  Avas  confidently  asserted 
'that  he  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  rise, 
l>y  promising  them  the  support  of  the 
C!zar.    It  is  certain  that  Nicholas,  as  he 
saw  the  Turkish  armies  cut  up,  their 
ficct  annihilated,  and  their  resources  ex- 
liansted,  rejoiced  in  the  conviction  that 
Xtussia  had  taken  a  long  stride  toward 
"the  possession  of  the  Dardanelles. 

The  battle  of  Kavarino  liberated 
Greece  from  the  Ottoman  sway,  and 
liumbled  the  Turks  as  they  had  never 
lieen  humbled  before.  Since  that  hour 
'the  crescent  has  been  upon  the  wane. 
Turkey,  so  long  the  terror  of  Europe, 
bow  exists  as  an  European  power  only 
through  tolerance.  Its  name  will  inevi- 
tably soon  be  added  t  :>  the  list  of  ruin- 
ed empires. 

Let  the  Emperor  of  Russia  have  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  he  is  invulnerable.  No 
power  can  gain  access  to  his  majestic 
empire.  It  frowns  upon  Europe,  from 
its  inaccessible  position,  prepared  to 
pour  down  its  forces  upon  any  province 
.it  may  wish  to  command.  The  anxiety 
with  which  the  encroachments  of  Rus- 
sia in  this  direction  are  contemplated 
by  England  in  particular,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  extracts  from 
one  of  the  British  reviews : 

"The  possession  of  the  Dardanelles 
would  give  Russia  the  means  of  creating 
and  organizing  an  almost  unlimited 
marine.  It  would  enable  her  to  pre- 
pare, in  the  Black  Sea,  an  armament  of 
any  extent,  without  its  being  possible 
for  any  power  in  Europe  to  interrupt 
her  proceedings,  or  even  to  watch  or 
discover  her  designs.  Our  naval  officers 
of  the  highest  authority  have  declared 
that  an  eflcctual  blockade  of  the  Dar- 


danelles cannot  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year. 

"  Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  wo 
could  mdntaiu  permanently  in  those 
seas  a  fleet  capable  of  encountering  that 
of  Russia,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  Russia  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  her  disposable  forces  on  any  point 
in  the  Mediterranean  without  any  prob- 
ability of  our  being  able  to  prevent  it. 
And  the  power  of  thus  issuing,  at  any 
moment,  would  enable  her  to  command 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  a  limited 
time,  whenever  it  might  please  her  to 
do  so.  Her  whole  southern  empire 
would  be  defended  by  a  single  impreg- 
nable fortress.  The  road  to  India  would 
be  open  to  her,  with  all  Asia  at  her 
back.  The  finest  materials  in  the  world 
for  an  anny  destined  to  servo  in  the 
East,  would  be  at  her  disposal.  Our 
power  to  overawe  her  in  Europe  would 
be  gone ;  and  by  even  a  demonstration 
against  India,  she  could  augment  our 
national  expenses  by  many  millions 
annually,  and  render  the  government  of 
the  country  difficult  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion." 

Such  is  the  view  which  England  takes 
of  the  subject  which  we  are  now  con- 
templating. Las  Casas  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  re- 
marks of  Napoleon  upon  this  question 
at  St.  Helena.  It  was  in  the  evening 
of  the  Cth  of  November,  1810,  when 
the  companions  of  his  captivity  had 
gathered  around  him,  in  the  miserable 
hut  at  Longwood. 

"  He  dwelt,"  says  Las  Casas,  "  par- 
ticularly on  Asia;  on  the  situation  of 
Russia,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
latter  power  might  make  an  attempt  on 
India,  or  even  on  China,  and  the  alarm 
which  she  might  therefore  justly  excite 
in  the  English.  He  calculated  the  num- 
ber of  troops  which  Russia  might  em- 
ploy, their  probable  points  of  depart- 
ure, the  route  they  would  be  likely  to 
pursue,  and  the  wealth  they  would  ob- 
tain in  such  an  enterprise.  On  all  these 
subjects  he  made  the  most  curious  and 
valuable  remarks. 

"  *  Russia,'  said  the  Emperor,  *  has  a 
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vast  superiority  over  the  rest  of  Europe 
in  regard  to  the  immense  physical  pow- 
ers she  can  call  up  for  the  purpose  of 
invasion,  together  with  the  physical  ad- 
vantages of  her  situation,  under  the 
pole ;  and  backed  by  eternal  bulwarks 
of  ice,  which,  in  case  of  need,  will  ren- 
der her  inaccessible.  Russia  can  only 
be  attacked  during  one  third  or  one 
fourth  of  the  year,  while  she  can, 
throughout  the  whole  twelve  months, 
maintain  attacks  upon  us.  Her  assail- 
ants must  encounter  the  rigor  and  pri- 
vations of  a  frigid  climate  and  a  barren 
soil,  while  her  troops,  pouring  down 
upon  us,  would  enjoy  the  fertility  and 
charms  of  our  southern  region.  To 
these  physical  circumstances  may  be 
added  the  advantage  of  an  immense 
population,  brave,  hardy,  devoted,  and 
passive,  including  those  numerous  un- 
civilized hordes  to  whom  privation  and 
wandering  are  the  natural  state  of  ex- 
istence.' 

"  Who  can  avoid  shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  vast  mass,  unassail- 
able either  on  the  flanks  or  in  the  rear, 
descending  upon  us  with  impunity— if 
triumphant,  overwhelming  every  thing 
in  its  course;  or,  if  defeated,  retiring 
amid  the  cold  and  desolation,  that  may 
be  called  its  forces  of  rt^serve,  and  pos- 
sessing every  facility  of  issuinpc  forth 
again  at  a  future  opportunity.  Ls  not 
this  the  head  of  the  hydra,  the  Antrcus 
of  the  fable,  which  can  only  be  sub- 
dued by  seizing  it  bodily  and  stifling  it 
in  the  embrace?  But  where  is  the 
Hercules  to  be  found?  France  alone 
could  think  of  such  an  acldevement; 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  made  but 
an  awkward  attempt  of  it. 

"Should  there  arise  an  Emperor  of 
Russia,  valiant,  impetuous,  and  intelli- 
gent, in  a  word,  a  Czar  with  a  beard  on 
his  chin  (this  he  pronounced  very  em- 
phatically), Europe  is  his  own.  He 
may  commence  his  operations  on  the 
German  territory,  at  one  hundred 
leagues  from  the  two  capitals,  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  whose  sovereigns  are  his 
only  obstacles.  He  secures  the  alliance 
of  one  by  force,  and,  with  his  aid,  sub- 
dues the  other  by  a  single  stroke.    He 


then  ^nds  himself  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, amid  the  princes  of  the  second 
rank,  most  of  whom  are  either  his  rela- 
tions or  dependents.  In  the  meanwhile, 
he  may,  should  he  think  it  necessary, 
throw  a  few  firebrands  across  the  Alps 
on  the  soil  of  Italy,  ripe  for  explosion, 
and  he  may  then  march  triumphantly 
to  Paris,  to  proclaim  himself  the  new 
liberator.  I  know,  if  I  were  in  such  a 
situation,  I  would  undertake  to  reach 
Calais  in  a  given  time,  and,  by  regular 
marching  stations  there,  to  become  the 
master  and  arbiter  of  Europe." 

Then,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  he 
added,  "Perhaps,  my  dear  Las  Casas, 
you  may  be  tempted  to  say,  as  the  min- 
ister of  Pyrrhus  said  to  his  master,  *  and 
after  all,  to  what  purpose?'  Hy  an- 
swer is.  To  establish  a  new  state  of 
society,  and  to  avert  great  misfortnneii 
This  is  a  blessing  which  Europe  ex- 
pects and  solicits.  The  old  system  is 
ended,  and  the  new  one  is  not  consoli- 
dated, and  will  not  be  so  until  after 
long  and  furious  convulsions." 

The  Emperor  was  again  silent  After 
measuring,  with  a  pair  of  compaasei) 
the  distance  on  the  map,  he  said,  '*  Con- 
stantinople is,  from  its  situation,  calcu- 
lated to  be  the  centre  and  seat  of  uni- 
versal dominion." 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1819,  C- 
Meara  breakfasted  with  Kapoleon.  Tha 
conversation  turned  upon  Russia.  0'- 
Meara  asked  if  it  were  true  that  Alex- 
ander had  intended  to  seize  upon  Tur- 
key.   Napoleon  answered, 

"  All  his  thoughts  are  directed  to  the 
conquest  of  Turkey.  "We  have  hid 
many  discussions  about  it.  At  first  I 
was  pleased  with  his  proposals,  becanae 
I  thought  it  would  enlighten  the  "worid 
to  drive  those  brutes,  the  Turks,  ontof 
Europe.  But  when  I  reflected  upon  the 
consequences,  and  saw  what  a  two*' 
dous  weight  of  power  it  would  ff^^ 
Russia,  on  account  of  the  uumhcrB  of 
Greeks  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  wbo 
would  naturally  join  the  RussianSi  I 
refused  to  consent  to  it,  espedally  •• 
Alexander  wanted  to  get  ConBtantino* 
pie,  which  I  would  not  allow,  W  " 
would  have  destroyed  the  cquililrio* 
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of  power  in  Europe.  I  reflected  that 
Prance  would  gain  Egj'pt,  Syria,  and 
the  Islands,  which  would  have  been 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  Rus- 
sia would  have  obtained.  I  considered 
that  the  barbarians  of  the  North  were 
already  too  powerful,  and  probably,  in 
the  course  of  time,  would  overwhelm 
all  Europe,  as  I  now  think  they  wilL 

*' Austria  already  trembles.     Russia 
and  Prussia  united,  Austria  falls,  and 
XSngland  cannot  prevent  it.      France, 
under  the  present  family,  is  nothing, 
and  the  Austrians  are  so  mean-spirited, 
that  they  will  be  easily  overpowered. 
They  are  a  nation  that  may  be  ruled 
with  blows.    They  will  offer  little  re- 
alBtance  to  the  Russians,  who  are  brave 
and  patient.    Russia  is  the  more  for- 
midable, because  she  can  never  disarm. 
In  Russia,  once  a  soldier,  always  a  sol- 
dier— ^barbarians,  who,  one   may   say, 
have  no  country,  and  to  whom  every 
conntiy  is  better  than  the  one  which 
gave  them  birth.    When  I  am  dead  and 
gone,  my  memory  will  be  esteemed ;  and 
I  shall  be  revered,  in  consequence  of 
having  foreseen  and  endeavored  to  put 
a  stop  to  that  which  will  yet  take  place. 
It  will  be  revered,  when  the  barbarians 
of  the  North  will  possess  Europe,  which 
would  not  have  happened  had  it  not 
been  for  your  Sir$  Englishmen,''^ 

Again,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1817, 
O'Meara  records  that  the  Emperor  re- 
marked, on  this  interesting  topic,  "  In 
the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  Russia  will 
have  Constantinople,  the  greatest  part 
of  Turkey,  and  all  Greece.  This  I  hold 
to  be  as  certain  as  if  it  had  already 
taken  place.  Almost  all  the  cajoling 
and  flattering  which  Alexander  prac- 
ticed toward  me,  was  to  gain  my  con- 
sent to  effect  this  object.  I  would  not 
consent,  foreseeing  that  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe  would  be  destroyed.  In  the 
natural  course  of  things,  in  a  few  years, 
Turkey  must  fall  to  Russia.  The  great- 
est part  of  her  population  are  Greeks, 
'Who,  you  may  say,  are  Russians.  The 
powers  it  would  injure,  and  who  could 
oppose  it,  are  England,  France,  Prussia 
aad  Austria.  Now,  as  to  Austria,  it 
Would  be  very  easy  for  Russia  to  engage 


her  assistance,  by  giving  her  8ervia  and 
other  provinces,  bordering  upon  the 
Austrian  dominions,  reaching  near  to 
Constantinoi^le.  The  only  hypothesis 
that  France  and  England  may  ever  be 
allied  with  sincerity,  will  be  in  order  to 
prevent  this.  But  even  this  alliance 
would  not  avail.  France,  England,  and 
Prussia  united  cannot  prevent  it.  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  can  at  any  time  eflcct  it. 
Once  mistress  of  Constantinople,  Russia 
gets  all  the  conmierce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, becomes  a  great  naval  power, 
and  God  knows  what  may  happen.  She 
quarrels  with  you,  marches  off  to  India 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  good  sol- 
diers'—which to  Russia  is  nothing — and 
a  hundred  thousand  canaille^  Cossacks, 
and  others,  and  England  loses  India. 
Above  all  the  other  powers,  Russia  is 
the  most  to  be  feared,  especially  by  you. 
Her  soldiers  are  braver  than  the  Aus- 
trians, and  she  has  the  means  of  raising 
as  many  as  she  pleases.  In  bravery, 
the  French  and  English  soldiers  are  the 
only  ones  to  be  compared  to  them.  All 
this  I  foresaw.  I  see  into  futurity  further 
than  others ;  and  I  wanted  to  establish 
a  barrier  against  those  barbarians,  by 
reestablishing  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  putting  Poniatowski  at  the  head 
of  it  as  king.  But  your  imbeciles  of 
ministers  would  not  consent.  A  hun- 
dred years  hence  I  shall  be  praised,  cn^ 
cense^  and  Europe,  especially  England, 
will  lament  that  I  did  not  succeed. 
When  they  see  the  finest  countries  in 
Europe  overrun,  and  a  prey  to  those 
Northern  barbarians,  they  will  say, 
*  Napoleon  was  right.' " 

These  remarks  show  clearly  how  long 
and  how  intensely  this  subject  has  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  cabinets 
of  Europe.  Meneval,  the  private  secre- 
tary of  the  first  Emperor,  records  in  his 
Vie  Priv6  de  Napoleon^  that  in  one  of 
the  interviews  between  the  Emperor 
and  Alexander,  the  Czar  offered  to  co- 
operate with  the  Emperor  in  all  his 
plans,  if  Napoleon  would  allow  him  to 
take  possession  of  Constantinople.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation,  the  Emperor  re- 
plied, "Constantinople — never  I  It  is 
the  empire  of  the  world."     Still,   for 
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lialf  a  century,  Russia  has  been  making 
constant  conquests  in  that  direction, 
and  is  erery  year  approaching  apparent- 
ly nearer  to  the  possession  of  the  prize. 
The  statesmen  of  France  and  England 
watch  with  intense  solicitude  the  yearly 
encroachments  of  this  gigantic  power. 
They  see  Russia  continually  annexing 
new  territory  to  her  already  vast  do- 
mains ;  the  half  of  Sweden  at  one  time, 
a  large  part  of  Poland  at  another.  The 
advance  towards  Constantinople,  in  the 
annexation  of  province  after  province, 
is  still  more  appalling. 

It  is  manifestly  for  the  iutercst  of  the 
other  leading  nations  in  Europe,  in  view 
of  what  is  called  the  balance  of  power, 
to  check  the  growth  of  a  nation  thus 
threatening  to  overshadow  all  Europe. 
But  what  are  the  means  to  be  attempt- 
ed to  secure  this  end?  The  plan  of 
Napoleon  L  we  give  in  his  own  words : 

"  The  European  nations  will  yet  find," 
said  Napoleon,  "  that  I  had  adopted  the 
best  possible  policy,  at  the  time  that  I 
intended  to  reustablish  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  which  will  bo  the  only  effectual 
means  of  stopping  the  increasing  power 
of  Russia.  It  is  putting  a  dike  to  that 
fomii<lablc  Empire,  which  it  is  likely 
will  jvt  overwhelm  all  Europe." 

I  have  before  me  the  letter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished American  scholar,  who  is 
very  familiar  with  this  subject,  and 
which  so  fully  and  yet  so  concisely  un- 
folds its  nature  and  its  diiBculties,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it : 

"  Tlie  key  to  the  whole  matter,"  says 
tlie  writer,  "  is  the  fixed  determination 
of  Russia  to  get  possession  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  which  are 
the  natural  and  only  outlet  for  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Sooner  or  later  she  must 
and  ought  to  have  them.  She  can  no 
more  afford  to  have  this  outlet  in  for- 
eign hands,  than  our  Wi*st  could  let  any 
other  power  have  the  mouths  of  the 
Missis6ix)pi. 

"  Of  course,  all  Europe  must  league 
together  to  prevent  this,  if  they  can; 
for  within  a  generation  after  this  is 
done,  Russia  will  become  not  only  the 
great  military,  but  naval  power  of  Eu- 
rope, with  a  population  equal  to  France 


and  Germany  combined.  The  Black 
Sea  will  form  the  most  admirable  naval 
entrepot  in  the  world.  The  Straits  could 
easily  be  fortified,  so  that  all  the  navies 
of  the  earth  could  not  force  an  entrance, 
nor  prevent  a  fleet  of  Russian  iron-clads 
from  coming  out  and  annihilatlDg  the 
commerce  of  any  hostile  power. 

"Look  at  the  question  in  the  light 
of  physical  geography,  and  the  future 
can  be  prophesied.  Of  course,  the  mat* 
ters  of  race  and  religion  enter  consider- 
ably into  the  question,  and  these  are  all 
in  favor  of  Russia.  If  we  live  to  three- 
score and  ten,  we  shall  see  the  Ottoman 
driven  out  of  Europe.  Quite  probably 
a  new  kingdom,  which  we  may  call  the 
Romanian,  may  be  set  up,  compoeed  of 
European  Turkey  and  the  Principali- 
ties, with  perhaps  the  addition  of  Hun- 
gary ;  and  it  will,  for  a  time,  hold  the 
Straits.  But  this  can  be  only  tempo- 
rary. The  Russians  will  sooner  or  later 
have  them,  and  the  seat  of  the  Rusaiaa 
power  will  be  the  great  basin  of  the 
Volga,  with,  most  likely,  Constantino- 
ple for  the  capital." 

The  plan  adopted  by  Prance  and  Eng- 
land, for  the  last  quarter  of  a  centmy, 
has  been  to  attempt  to  bind  together 
the  crumbling  and  discordant  elementi 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  so  that  suffi- 
cient vigor  may  be  infused  into  tb^ 
Turkish  Government  to  enable  it  to  rfr* 
sist  the  encroachments  of  Russia.    Tfais 
has  had  momentary  success.    But  it  ctA 
be  of  no  more  permanent  avail  tkaai 
would  be  the  endeavor  to  galvanize  la 
aged  and  dying  man  into  the  heaJUib 
and  energy  of  youth.    The  Empire  rf 
the  Sultan,  in  all  its  parts,  exhibits     !»• 
mistakable  evidence  of  imbecility    «nd 
decay.    And  there  is  something,  «xl«» 
revolting  to  humanity,  in  the  very  id* 
of    Clmstian    nations    combining'     to 
strengthen  the  grasp  of  the  Turk  viJHffl 
the  throat  of  the  Christian. 

There  are,  it  is  said,  fifteen  million 
of  nominal  Christians  in  the  Turldsfc 
Empire — ^members  of  the  Greek  Church 
subject  to  the  Moslem  yoke.    The  ^ot- 
peror  of  Russia,  who  is  virtually  ^ 
Pope  of  the  Greek  Church — for  tie 
Patriarch  at  Constantinople  of  himself » 
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powerless — claims  the  right  to  protect 
these  Christians.  England  and  France 
justly  understand  this  to  be  merely  one 
of  the  measures,  and  a  very  potent  one, 
to  aid  him  in  his  march  upon  Constan- 
tinople. They  therefore  combine  to 
rivet  the  chains  by  which  the  Moslem 
holds  the  Christian.  Hence,  in  brief, 
the  late  sanguinary  struggle  of  the 
Crimea.  This,  however,  was  manifest- 
ly but  a  transient  check.  The  attitude 
of  Russia  every  year  becomes  more 
menacing  and  formidable.  Nicholas  is 
represented  by  Scbnitzler  as  saying,  "  I 
know  that  I,  or  my  successors,  must 
have  Constantinople.  You  might  as 
well  arrest  a  stream  in  its  descent  from 
a  mountain,  as  the  Russians  in  their  ad- 
vance upon  the  Hellespont." 

In  the  year  1844,  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas made  a  visit  to  the  Court  of  Queen 
Victoria,  under  circumstances  which,  at 
the  time,  attracted  much  attention.  His 
visit  was  attended  with  the  most  osten- 
tatious display  of  regal  pomp.  Ho  was 
very  lavish  of  his  gifts  of  jewelry  among 
the  ladies  of  the  British  court.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Czar  Nicholas  was 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  world. 
When  we  add  to  this  that  he  was  the 
absolute  monarch  of  eighty  millions  of 
people,  in  the  possession  of  wealth  and 
power  such  as  no  other  mortal  then  en- 
joyed, it  may  well  be  imagined  that  his 
presence  created  a  sensation  even  in  the 
stately  halls  of  AVindsor  Castle.  It  was 
apparently  the  object  of  the  Czar  so  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  the  glare 
of  pageants,  which  he  himself  despised, 
as  to  divert  their  attention  from  the 
real  object  of  his  visit.  It  was,  how- 
ever, afterwards  revealed  by  the  memo- 
randum of  Count  Nesselrode,  3Iinister 
of  the  Czar,  that  he  had  visited  the 
Court  of  St.  James  on  a  private  mis- 
sion, to  bribe  England  and  Austria  to 
allow  him  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Eu- 
rope, promising  to  divide  the  conquered 
territory  between  the  three  coalescing 
powers. 

Seldom  before  have  bribes  so  brilliant 
"been  presented  to  ambitious  courts. 
The  inheritance  occupied  by  the  Turks 
in  Europe  was  indeed  princely,  being 


twice  as  large  as  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain.  Out  of  a  population  of  four- 
teen millions,  only  three  millions  are 
Mahommedans,  the  rest  belonging  to 
various  Christian  sects.  The  plan,  ac- 
cording to  Count  Nesselrode,  which 
Nicholas  at  this  time  proposed,  was  for 
tlie  three  powers  to  divide  Turkey  in 
Europe  between  them.  Russia  was  to 
take  the  three  splendid  provinces  of 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria. 
The  Czar  was  also  to  be  permitted  to 
establish  a  Greek  power  in  Romelia, 
under  Russian  protection,  with  Con- 
stantinople as  its  capital. 

Austria  was  to  receive,  as  the  reward 
of  her  assent  to  this  arrangement,  the 
rich  and  fruitful  provinces  of  Servia 
and  Bothnia,  bordering  her  frontiers  on 
the  south  of  the  Danube.  She  was  also 
to  be  permitted  to  advance  her  lines 
along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  so  as 
to  embrace  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  that  important  sea. 

England  was  to  receive  that  gem  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Island  of  Cy- 
prus. This  beautiful  Isle,  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  miles  long  and  sixty-three 
broad,  enjoys  as  lovely  scenery,  as  deli- 
cious a  clime,  and  as  fertile  soil  as  can 
anywhere  else  be  found  upon  our  planet. 
In  addition  to  this,  England  was  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Egypt, 
where  the  Turkish  Government  held 
but  feeble  sway,  and  from  which  it 
could  be  easily  expelled.  This  would 
give  England  the  command  of  the 
canal,  which  was  then  about  to  be  con- 
structed, connecting  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Red  Sea.  From  England  to 
Bombay,  by  this  route,  is  less  than 
seven  thousand  miles ;  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  it  is  fourteen  thousand. 
And  England  has  in  Asia  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  subjects. 

Such  was  the  bribe  Nicholas  proffer- 
ed. France  had  fallen  so  low,  under 
the  inefficient  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
that  the  consent  or  opposition  of  that 
Government  was  not  deemed  worthy  of 
being  taken  into  consideration.  Why 
was  not  this  bribe  accepted?  There 
certainly  were  no  conscientious  scruples 
in  the  way.  It  was  because  the  arrange- 
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ment,  in  reality,  surrendered  Constanti- 
nople to  Russia.  And  this  would  make 
Russia  so  potent  in  territory,  popula- 
tion, and  all  the  elements  of  military 
power,  as  to  constitute  her,  immediate- 
ly, the  undisputed  monarch  of  the  Eas- 
tern world. 

It  is  so  essential  to  the  civilization 
of  Russia  that  she  should  have  some 
southern  maritime  port,  which  will  give 
her  access  to  commerce,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  withold  our  sympathies  from 
her,  in  her  endeavor  to  open  a  gateway 
for  her  vast  territories  through  the 
Dardanelles.  When  England,  France, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey  combined  to  bat- 
ter down  Sebastopol  and  bum  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  that  Russia  might  be  still 
barred  up  in  her  northern  wilds,  there 
was  an  instinct  in  the  American  heart 
which  carried  their  kind  vrishcs  to  the 
Russian  banners. 

What  little  deed  can  the  Turk  show 
to  the  city  of  Constantine  ?  None  but 
the  dripping  scimetar.  The  annals  of 
war  can  tell  no  sadder  tale  of  woe  than 
the  rush  of  the  barbarian  Turk  into 
Christian  Greece.  He  came  a  merciless 
robber,  plundering,  burning,  butcher- 
ing ;  dragging  shrieking  maidens  into 
his  harem,  and,  by  the  thrust  of  his 
sword,  compelling  Christian  boys  to 
adopt  the  Moslem  faith  and  to  enlist  in 
the  Moslem  armies. 

When  wo  recall  to  mind  the  march 
of  the  Turk  across  the  Ilelleapont,  the 
siege  and  sack  of  Constantinople,  the 
massacre  of  countless  numbers  of  Chris- 
tians, the  blazing  cities,  the  violence 
and  outrage  which  may  not  be  named, 
the  blood,  the  woe ;  when  we  recall  to 
mind  what  Moslem  insolence  has  been 
for  five  hundred  years,  ever  denouncing 
the  Christian  a  dog  ;  ever  treating  him 
more  insultingly  than  he  treats  the 
most  hateful  cur,  whom  he  encourages 
to  pursue  the  Christian  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  snarling  at 
his  heels ;  when  we  recall  to  mind  the 
barbarism  with  which  the  Turk  has 
deformed  the  beautiful  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  with 
the  debasement  of  woman,  imprisoned 
in  the  gloomy  seraglio,  the  despotism 


of  the  scimetar,  the  death  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  the  reign  of  a  super- 
stition marvellous  in  its  powers  of  d^- 
radation  and  cruelty, — we  confess  that 
we  cannot  Jook  with  regret  upon  the 
advances  of  a  Christian  power,  gradual- 
ly reclaiming  the  soil  where  Paul  onoe 
preached  and  where  Christianitj  was 
once,  without  a  rival,  enthroned. 

But  wherever  our  sympathies  may  be, 
the  doom  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  is  ap- 
parently sealed.  The  lazy  Turk,  stu- 
pefied with  tobacco  and  opium,  know- 
ing no  joys  but  those  of  a  mere  animal 
existence,  with  a  religion  whose  doc- 
trines deaden  the  intellect  and  paralyze 
the  energies,  can  never  keep  pace  with 
the  nations  of  Christendom. 

The  insurrection  in  Crete,  which  is 
now  arresting  the  attention  of  the 
world,  is  but  one  of  the  acts  in  this 
great  dnima  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
Crete  is  one  of  the  most  important 
islands  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  situated 
about  eighty  miles  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Morea.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  long,  and  fhna 
fourteen  to  fifty  broad.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand. 
Of  these,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  belong  to  the  Greek  Church ; 
eighty  thousand  are  Moslems ;  and  oven 
these  Moslems  are  Greeks  by  race  and 
in  language,  but  have  been  compelled 
by  Moslem  persecution  to  adopt  the 
Islam  faith.  The  Cretans  are  anxious 
to  escape  from  the  oppressive  dominion 
of  the  Turk,  and  to  unite  themselTei 
with  the  Government  of  their  feUow 
Christians  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
But  these  Islands  alone  are  by  no  means 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  power  of 
Turkey. 

Greece  is,  of  course,  in  sympathy 
with  the  insurgents ;  so  also  is  Russia. 
The  successful  revolt  of  these  Islands 
would  weaken  Turkey,  strengthen 
Greece,  and  very  decidedly  aid  Russia 
in  her  designs  upon  Constantinople. 
The  British  Government  has  conse- 
quently manifested  no  sympathy  with 
the  struggling  Cretans,  but  has  given 
all  her  moral  influence  against  them. 
France  has  manifested  a  kindly  feeling 
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lalf  of  their  sufferings.  In  reply 
declaration  of  the  Turkish  am- 
lor,  Fuad  Effondi,  that  the  insur- 
1  was  not  the  result  of  Cretan 
tent,  but  of  foreign  intrigues,  the 
•or  of  France  urged  that  the  ques- 
r  remaining  with  Turkey  or  union 
Greece  should  be  submitted  to  a 
ir  vote.  Fuad  Effendi  promptly 
ded,  that  nothing  but  another 
Lno  would  force  Turkey  to  cede 
to  Greece.  Thus  the  matter  now 
.  A  dreadful,  merciless  war  rav- 
16  Island  of  Crete.  Christendom 
Uled  in  view  of  its  horrors,  Eng- 
ind  France  could  terminate  the 
t  at  once,  by  a  declaration  of 
Qtention  to  support  the  insurgent 
8.  But  from  this  intervention 
brink,  mainly  probably,  because, 
IS  intervening,  they  weaken  that 


power,  to  sustain  which,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  they  sacrificed  at  8ebastopol 
thousands  of  lives  and  countless  trea- 
sure. 

Russia  could  not  openly  intervene, 
without  so  palpably  expressing  her 
designs  as  again  to  arouse  Europe  in 
arms  against  her.    The  poor  Cretans  are 

consequently  left  to  struggle  unaided. 
Such   are    the   complications   with 

which  the  Eastern  Question  is  involved. 
It  is  now  agitating  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  and  ever  threatens  to  embroil 
the  Continent  in  a  general  war.  At  the 
time  of  writing  this  article,  the  results 
of  the  recent  Conference  in  Paris  are 
not  fully  known.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  those  results  can  accom- 
plish any  thing  more  than  a  brief  re- 
tardation of  the  march  of  Russia  to- 
wards Constantinople. 
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And  four  great  beasts  came  up  from  tho  8oa,  diyorse  one  from  anothGr.— DA:nEL  yiL  S. 


lie  whole  range  of  fabulous  mon- 
herc  is  not  one  that  has  met  with 
r  incredulity,  and  yet  maintained 
Id  on  the  wonder  of  man  with 
lonstant  tenacity,  than  the  kraken. 
time  immemorial  it  has  appeared 
and  again  on  the  pages  of  trav- 
and  from  the  oldest  philosopher 
days  of  Lac6pi)dc  and  Buckstone, 
faint  traces  of  its  true  character 
igantic  proportions  have  been 
ly  examined,  and  when  stripped 
usual  exaggerations,  been  found 
»  with  the  actual  dimensions  of 
ine  and  formidable  monster, 
totle,  whose  history  has  so  often 
he  laughing-stock  of  the  half-in- 
l,  and  whom  the  sceptics  of  all 
ave  been  delighted  to  use  as  a 
)f  unreliable  naturalists,  has  of 
covered,  step  by  step,  the  venera- 


tion which  he  enjoyed  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  would  be  an  interesting  task 
to  gather  the  great  facts  constantly  rep- 
resented, in  scientific  works,  even,  as 
new  discoveries,  of  which  a  correct 
sketch  is  already  contained  in  the  works 
of  the  ancient  savant.  Thus  he  seems 
to  have  known,  better  than  any  natural- 
ist down  to  our  own  day,  the  nature  of 
the  polypus,  who,  in  all  probability,  has 
filled  the  imagination  of  men  for  so 
many  centuries,  under  the  name  of  the 
kraken. 

Trebius  teUs  us  a  story,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  undoubted  &ct8  are  al- 
ready half-hidden  under  a  mass  of  ex- 
aggerations, of  which  Aristotle  never 
became  guilty,  however  common  they 
were  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
A  polypus,  he  says,  came  every  night 
from  the  great  deep  on  shore  at  Car- 
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teja,  in  order  to  feed  upon  salt  meat. 
These  robberies  incensed  the  people, 
who  in  vain  tried  to  discover  the  in- 
truder, although  they  surrounded  their 
drying-places  with  high  palisades.  The 
polypus  took  advantage  of  a  large  tree 
which  stood  near  them,  and,  by  means 
of  an  overhanging  branch  that  could 
support  his  weight,  he  slipped  in  night 
after  night.  At  last,  however,  his  hour 
came;  the  dogs  discovered  him  one 
morning,  as  he  tried  to  make  his  way 
back  to  the  sea,  and  soon  hosts  of  men 
sun-ounded  the  monster, — at  a  distance 
only,  for  the  ui.velty  of  the  sight,  the 
hideousDCss  of  the  monster  all  covered 
with  brine,  his  enormous  size  and  the 
horrible  odor  which  he  diffused  on  all 
sides,  nearly  petrified  the  poor  fisher- 
men. In  the  meantime,  he  was  fighting 
the  dogs  bravely,  now  striking  them  to 
the  ground  with  his  two  larger  arms, 
and  now  beating  them  painfully  with 
liis  whiplike  tentacles  At  last  the  men 
gained  courage,  and  with  their  tridents 
they  overcame  and  despatched  the  mon- 
ster. We  must  add,  for  the  honor  of 
Pliny,  who  quotes  the  account  of  Tre- 
biua,  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  prodigy, 
and  in  his  quiet,  quaint  way,  gives  the 
reader  to  understand  his  reluctance  to 
vouch  for  the  statement. 

The  head  and  the  arms  of  the  giant 
were,  however,  brought  to  Lucullus  and 
carel\illy  measured.  The  former  was  of 
the  size  of  a  cask,  capable  of  holding 
fifteen  amphone,  with  a  beak  in  pro- 
portion ;  the  arms  were  thirty  feet  long, 
and  so  large  that  a  man  could  hardly 
span  them ;  what  remained  of  the  flesh, 
weighed  still  over  seven  hundred 
pounds.  Whether  Lucullus  had  it 
dressed  for  his  tables,  is  not  stated ;  we 
know,  however,  that  the  Romans  were 
as  fond  of  the  flesh  of  these  hideous 
creatures,  as  the  fishermen  of  the  coasts 
of  Normandy  are  in  our  day ;  it  is  firm, 
but  savory,  and  assumes,  when  cooked, 
a  white  and  pink  color  which  looks 
most  appetizing. 

Fulgosus  has  a  similar  story,  with 
such  slight  variations  only,  that  it  ap- 
pears essentially  the  same  account.  As- 
lian,  however,  furnishes  new  evidence ; 


for  he  states,  upon  good  authority,  that 
a  huge  monster  of  the  kind,  as  large  ai 
the  biggest  of  whales,  was  killed  with 
axes  by  Spanish  merchants,  whose  maga- 
zines it  was  in  the  habit  of  robbing. 
Pliny  adds  the  crowning-piece  of  wonr 
der :  A  polypus,  he  says,  exists  in  the 
great  ocean,  called  Arbas,  whose  feet 
are  of  such  enormous  size,  that  they 
prevent  it  from  coming  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are 
too  shallow  for  such  a  giant  I 

Very  dificrent  are  the  accounts  which 
take  up  the  thread  where  antiquity  left 
it  suddenly,  at  the  time  when  Rome 
fell,  heathen  gods  were  dethroned,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  Dark  Ages  fell  like 
a  pall  upon  all  mankind.  The  Scandi- 
navian seamen,  bold  like  no  other  sail- 
ors on  earth,  regular  vikings,  dwellezB 
on  the  great  deep,  colored  all  their  rela-. 
tions  with  the  dark  and  dismal  tinges 
of  their  grim  northern  climate.  lie 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  even,  admired 
only  what  was  beautiful  and  graceltil  in 
nature,  and  thus,  although  they  knew 
the  kraken,  they  loved  not  to  dwell  on 
his  monstrous  proportions  and  hideou 
appearance.  Their  poetry  never  alludes 
to  them,  and  their  art  disdained  to 
stoop  to  such  repulsive  forms.  Not  so 
the  sombre  children  of  northern  twi- 
light ;  they  also  know  the  kraken,  and. 
describe  it  vrith  remarkable  correctn 
in  their  soberer  moments ;  but  they  lov^ 
to  dwell  upon  its  repulsive  features  : 
they  exaggerate  its  dimensions  and  s::^ 
ugliness ;  they  change  it  into  a  terrfloli 
being,  full  of  dread  power  and  mal 
purposes ;  and  then  they  believe  in 
own  dreams  and  enjoy  like  children 
strange  delight  with  which  they 
filled  by  their  very  fears.  They  go- 
increasing  its  size,  till  it  becom 
their  excited  imagination,  the  Moun"^*tai 
Fish,  and  they  see  it  soon  ever3rwl]^^6r 
in  their  land-locked  bays  and  out  o 
the  stormy  sea ;  when  the  thick  stcrr^ni 
clouds  lower  till  they  touch  the  cres^=-  ^  oi 
the  waves,  it  is  the  kraken ;  and  tb  p'^a 
their  anchor  suddenly  strikes  upoKrra  no 
unknown  shallow,  it  is  again  the  ^3ni» 
ken. 

The  Norwegians,  especially,  lor&<3  to 
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tell  wondrous  tales;  how  their  bold 
seamen  landed  on  a  deserted  island 
which  showed  no  trace  of  life,  not  a 
shrub  nor  a  blade  of  grass,  and  while 
they  still  wandered  about,  marvelling 
at  the  utter  desolation,  the  island  .began 
to  heave  and  to  move,  and  behold  I 
they  found  themselves  on  the  back  of 
the  monster  I  Great  authorities  came 
to  confirm  the  stories ;  saints  and  bish- 
ops lent  the  weight  of  their  sacred 
character  to  the  accounts  given  by  lay- 
men and  heretics.  Erick  Falkendorf,  a 
bishop  of  Nidros,  wrote,  in  1520,  a  loug 
letter  on  the  subject  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
He  was  sailing,  on  a  Sunday,  in  a  Nor- 
wegian vessel  along  the  distant  coast, 
and  bewailed  his  inability  to  celebrate 
holy  mass  on  firm  land.  As  he  mourn- 
ed and  prayed,  suddenly  on  unknown 
islet  arose,  not  far  from  the  vessel ;  the 
crew  land,  the  8acre<l  vessels  arc  carried 
on  shore,  and  the  holy  office  is  cele- 
brated with  due  solemnity.  After  mass 
they  return  on  board  ship,  and  immedi- 
ately the  island  begins  to  tremble,  and 
gradually  to  sink  back  into  the  sea, 
from  which  it  had  risen.  The  island 
had  been  a  kraken ! 

Olaus  Wormius,  also,  who  is  gene- 
rally truthful  enough,  relates  having 
Been,  about  the  year  1643,  one  of  these 
enormous  monsters,  and  states  that  they 
resemble  an  island  far  more  than  an 
animal.  He  expresses  his  belief  that 
there  are  but  few  krakens  in  existence, 
and  curiously  enough  adds,  that  while 
they  ore  themselves  immortal,  the  Medu- 
an  are  nothing  more  than  the  eggs  and 
the  spawn  of  these  monsters. 

Other  writers,  of  the  same  century, 
confirm  his  statement,  and  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  kraken — a  faith 
which  was  not  even  shaken  when,  in 
1680,  the  carcass  of  one  of  these  mon- 
sters was  for  the  first  time  discovered 
in  the  Gulf  of  Newangen,  in  the  parish 
of  Astabough.  His  arms  had  become 
entangled  in  the  countless  cli£&  and 
Jrocks  which  characterize  the  dangerous 
coast  of  that  neighborhood,  and  the 
anim&l  had  died  there,  unable  to  extri- 
cate itself.  When  putrefaction  com- 
menced in  the  enormous  mass,  the  odor 


became  so  offensive  for  miles  and  miles, 
that  serious  fears  of  a  pestilence  were 
entertained.  Fortunately,  the  waves 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  frightened  peo- 
ple, tearing  off  piece  after  piece,  and 
carrying  it  into  the  ocean;  and  when 
the  lost  remnant  had  been  washed  away, 
an  official  report  of  the  whole  event 
was  drawn  up  by  a  clerical  dignitary, 
and  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  govern- 
ment archives  at  Dronthcim. 

A  similar  case  occurred  on  the  New- 
foundland banks,  where  polypi  abound 
in  such  numbers,  that  the  fishermen  of 
all  nations,  who  congregate  there  in  the 
season,  use,  every  summer,  nearly  two 
millions  as  bait,  with  which  to  catch 
codfish.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  a  monstrous  specimen  of  this 
class  died  on  these  banks,  beyond  Pine 
Light,  and  here,  also,  the  mass  of  putri- 
fying  matter  was  so  enormous  and  the 
odor  so  intolerable  for  a  great  distance, 
that  the  grave  apprehension  of  an  epi- 
demic drove  the  fishermen  from  the 
neighborhood,  till  the  currents  had  car- 
ried off  every  trace  of  the  terrible  ani- 
mal. 

Of  all  the  authors,  however,  who 
have  given  us  more  or  less  detailed  ac- 
counts of  their  experience  with  the  soe- 
trolden,  or  sea-scourge,  as  the  Swedes 
call  it,  Pontoppidan  is  by  far  the  most 
precise  in  his  statements. 

The  northern  people,  he  tells  us,  as- 
sert, and  without  the  slightest  contra- 
diction in  all  their  accounts,  that  when 
they  go  out  into  the  open  sea,  during 
the  great  heat  of  the  summer,  they  find 
the  water  suddenly  less  deep,  and  upon 
sounding,  the  lead  frequently  marks 
only  thirty  fathoms.  The  fishermen 
know  then  that  a  kraken  floats  between 
the  lead  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
they  immediately  get  ready  their  lines,  . 
for  they  know  that  where  the  monster 
is,  fish  always  abound.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  depth  diminishes,  if  this  acci- 
dental bottom  moves  and  rises,  then  it 
is  time  for  them  to  make  their  escape ; 
for  the  kraken  is  waking  up  and  about 
to  rise,  in  order  to  breathe  and  to  stretch 
out  its  huge  arms  towards  the  sun. 

The  fishermen  hasten  away  with  all 
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their  might,  and  when  they  can  at  last 
rest  on  their  oars  at  a  safe  distance,  they 
then  sec  the  enormous  creature,  whose 
back  covers  a  mile  and  a  half  of  sea. 
The  fish,  taken  by  surprise  by  his  sud- 
den rising,  leap  frantically  about  in  the 
small  pools  formed  in  the  rugged  irregu- 
larities of  his  back,  and  then  a  number 
of  points  or  shining  horns  appear  grad- 
ually, rising  till  they  look  like  masts 
with  their  yards ;  these  are  the  arms  of 
the  kraken,  which  are  so  powerful  that 
they  can  seize  the  ropes  of  a  large  ship, 
and  sink  it  in  a  few  moments.  After 
hayl^  remained  a  short  time  abore 
wateVj«the  kraken  sinks  down  again, 
and  Uiis  is  scarcely  less  dangerous  to 
vessels  near  by,  as  he  displaces,  in  sink- 
ing, such  an  enormous  volume  of  water, 
that  whirlpools  and  currents  are  formed, 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  dread 
maelstrom. 

Such  is  the  account  found  in  the 
Natural  History  of  the  learned  bishop, 
who,  no  doubt,  wrote  what  he  con- 
scientiously believed  to  be  true,  al- 
though he  cannot  quite  disguise  his  own 
scepticism  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
facts  mentioned.  It  is  very  different 
with  Augustus,  of  Bergen,  a  man  of 
critical  mind,  who,  not  having  seen  a 
kraken  himself,  collected  all  the  Scan- 
dinavian accounts  of  which  he  heard, 
and  after  examining  them  carefully, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  does 
exist  a  gigantic  polypus — ^though  far 
from  boasting  of  the  dimensions  usually 
attributed  to  the  monster — ^that  it  is 
provided  with  arms,  that  it  emits  a 
strong  odor,  that  it  shows  at  times  long 
ventacles,  and  only  appears  in  summer 
time,  and  during  calm  weather.  It  is 
remarkable  how  fully  the  conclusions 
of  this  learned  naturalist  have  been  con- 
firmed by  modem  discoveries. 

The  great  Linn6,  a  Swede  in  heart  as 
in  race,  seems  to  have  been  troubled 
with  strange  doubt  concerning  this  pet 
monster  of  his  countrymen  ;  for,  after 
having  solemnly  introduced  the  kraken 
into  his  Swedish  fauna,  and  after  speak- 
ing of  it  even  more  fully  in  his  great 
work,  "The  System  of  Nature,"  he 
suddenly  drops   him   in   the  seventh 


edition,  and  never  more  8a3rB  a  word  of 
the  gigantic  polypus.  This  did  not 
have  much  effect,  however,  on  the  sail- 
ors of  his  and  of  other  lands,  as  they 
were  not  much  given  to  reading  Latin 
works;  and  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  in 
France,  the  faith  in  the  kraken  remain- 
ed as  general  and  as  firm  as  before. 
Countless  votive  offerings  adorn,  to  this 
day,  the  little  chapels  that  rise  high 
above  the  iron-bound  coast,  with  their 
tiny  turrets  and  tinkling  bells;  but 
none  more  weighty  in  precious  metala, 
none  more  thankfully  offered  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Sea,  than  those  which 
speak  of  the  delivery  from  the  dread 
kraken.  One  of  these — ^in  the  chnich 
of  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Watch  at  Mar- 
seille " — ^is  accompanied  by  a  touching 
recital  of  a  fearful  combat  with  the 
monster  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
and  another,  hung  up  in  the  chapel- of 
St.  Thomas,  at  St.  Malo,  testifies  to  the 
escape  of  a  slave-ship  from  the  arms  of 
a  gigantic  polypus,  at  the  very  momeiit 
when  it  was  leaving  the  portof  Asgobk 

In  1783,  a  whaler  assured  Br;  Swif 
diaur  that  he  had  found  in  the  mooth 
of  a  whale  a  tentacle  of  twenty-sevea 
feet  length.  The  report  was  inserted  in 
a  scientific  journal  of  the  day,  and  there 
read  by  Deny  Montfort,  who  at  once 
determined  to  obtain  more  ample  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  It  so  happen- 
ed that,  just  then,  the  French  Qovcm- 
ment  had  sent  for  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can whalers,  in  order  to  consult  with 
them  as  to  the  best  means  by  which  the 
French  fisheries  could  be  revived. 
These  men  were  staying  at  Dunkiik; 
and  here  Montfort  questioned  them, 
and  upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that  two 
of  them  had  found  feelers,  or  horns,  of 
such  monstrous  animals.  Ben  Johnson 
saw  one  in  the  mouth  of  a  whale,  from 
which  it  hung  to  the  length  of  thirty- 
five  feet ;  and  Reynolds  another,  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  forty-five  feet 
long,  and  of  reddish  slate  color.  Bat 
of  all  the  reports  which  ho  heard,  the 
following  was  the  most  minute  and  yet 
also  the  most  extraordinary : 

Captain  John  Magnus  Dens,  a  Danish 
sailor  of  high  character  and  established 
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nprightnesB,  deposed  that,  after  having 
made  several  voyages  to  China  in  the 
service  of  the  Gottenburg  Company,  he 
had  once  found  himself  becalmed  in 
the  fifteenth  degree  S.  L.,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  of  Africa,  abreast 
of  St.  Helena  and  Cape  Nigra.    Taking 
advantage  of  his  forced  inactivity,  he 
had  determined  to  have  his  ship  clean- 
ed and  scrubbed  thoroughly,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  a  few  planks  were  sus- 
pended on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  on 
which  the  sailors  could    stand  while 
scraping  and  caulking  the  ship.    They 
were  busy  with  their  work,  when  sud- 
denly an  anchertroU — so  the  Danes  call 
the  animal — ^rose  from  the  sea,  threw 
one  of  its  arms  around  two  of  the  men, 
tore  them  with  a  jerk  from  the  scaflfold- 
ing,  and  sank  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 
Another  feeler  appeared,  however,  and 
tried  to  grasp  a  sailor  who  was  in  the 
act  of  ascending  the  mast ;  fortunately, 
the  man  could  hold  on  to  the  rigging, 
and  as  the  long  feeler  became  entangled 
in  the  ropes,  he  was  enabled  to  escape, 
though  not  without  uttering  most  fear- 
ful cries.      These  brought  the  whole 
crew  to  his  assistance;   they  quickly 
snatched    up  harpoons,  cutlasses,  and 
whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and 
threw  them  at  the  body  of  the  animal, 
while  others  set  to  work  cutting  the 
^gantic  feeler  to  pieces,  and  carrying 
the  poor  man  to  his  berth,  who  had 
swooned  from  intense  fright.   The  mon- 
ster, with  five  harpoons  thrust  deep  into 
its  quivering  flesh,  and  holding  the  two 
xnen  still  in  its  huge  arms,  endeavored 
to  sink ;  but  the  crew,  encouraged  by 
their  captain,  did  their  utmost  to  hold 
on  to  the  lines  to  which  the  harpoons 
"were  fastened.      Their    strength  was, 
liowever,  not  suflScient  to  struggle  with 
the  marine  giant,  and  all  they  could  do 
Xvas  to  make  fast  the  lines  to  the  ship, 
And  to  wait  till  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
should  be  exhausted.  Four  of  the  ropes 
Snapped,  one  after  the  other,  like  mere 
tlireads,  and  then  the  harpoon  of  the 
Qfth  tore  out  of  the  body  of  the  mon- 
ster with  such  violence  that  the  ship 
Mras  shaken  from  end  to  end ;  thus  the 
Animal  escaped,  with  its  two  victims. 


The  whole  crew,  remained  overcome 
with  amazement^  they  had  heard  of 
these  monsters,  but  never  believed  in 
their  existence;  and  here,  before  their 
eyes,  two  of  their  comrades  had  been 
torn  from  their  side,  and  the  third, 
overcome  with  fright,  died  the  same 
night  in  delirium.  The  feeler  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  body,  re- 
mained on  board  as  an  evidence  that 
the  whole  had  not  been  a  frightful 
dream;  it  measured  at  the  base  as 
many  inches  as  their  mizzen-mast,  was 
still  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  at  the 
pointed  end  provided  with  a  number 
of  suckers,  each  as  large  as  a  spoosr  Its 
full  size  must  have  been  far  greater, 
however,  as  only  part  of  it  had  been 
cut  off,  the  animal  never  even  raising 
its  head  above  the  surface.  The  cap- 
tain, who  had  witnessed  the  whole 
scene  and  himself  thrown  one  of  the 
harpoons,  ever  afterwards  considered 
this  encounter  the  most  remarkable 
event  of  his  checkered  life,  and  calmly 
asserted  the  existence  of  the  krakcn. 

All  these  ancient  accounts,  the  Nor- 
wegian legends,  the  reports  of  sailors 
of  many  nations,  and  the  minute  des- 
criptions of  Bicilian  divers,  who  spoke 
of  polypi  as  large  as  themselves,  and 
with  feelers  at  least  ten  feet  long,  could 
not  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon 
men  of  science,  and  the  most  discreet 
among  them  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  some  truth  amid  all 
those  fables. 

It  was,  however,  reserved  to  our  cen- 
tury to  strip  the  facts  of  all  exaggera- 
tion, and  to  establish  the  existence  of 
suchjuQ^^  beyond  all  controversy. 
A  kmS'of  moUusk,  called  cephalo- 
podes,  were  found  in  various  seas, 
whose  peculiar  formation  and  strange 
appearance  sufficiently  explained  the 
marvels  told  of  the  kraken.  An  elon- 
gated sack  in  the  form  of  an  eggj  or  a 
cylinder,  from  which  protrudes  at  one 
end  a  thick,  round  head,  with  a  pair  of 
enormous  flat  eyes ;  on  this  head,  at  the 
summit,  a  kind  of  hard,  brown  beak, 
after  the  manner  of  a  parrot's  bill,  and 
around  the  beak  a  crown  of  eight  or 
ten    powerful,  long  arms — this  is  the 
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poljpuS,  vrhlch.  passed    of  old  fur  a 
kr&kca. 

On  tbe  inuer  Bide,  each  one  of  these 
gi;rarjtjc  anns  or  fctlcrs  13  covered  with 
a  double  row  of  suckers,  which  resem- 
ble a  6.11'ill  cup  with  a  movable  bottom. 
hj  r/ieanji  of  thf.*80  cui)3,  which  the  ani- 
mal can  exhaust  of  the  air  tlicy  contain, 
il  can  aflis:  itself  to  any  surface ;  and  as 
it  pr/»s(::ise:4  Hcvcral  hundred  of  them,  its 
power  j:*  naturally  enormous.  Never- 
Ui':b:'i:4,  tliey  use  these  feelers  only  for 
tlie  purpoHe  of  fseizinj;^  their  prey  and 
ha:idiii;;  il  up  to  the  beak,  which  then 
^tn:i  to  work  and  tears  it  to  pieces. 
Nor  iH  their  manner  of  swimming  less 
tMiUm^.  Their  gills  require  a  large 
fjuaiility  of  water  to  funiinh  them  with 
u  f<:w  globuhM  of  air ;  to  provide  this 
Kup]^ly,  tliey  are  covered  with  an  elastic 
iimtitlf!,  wliicrh  the  animal  contracts 
whi'H  it  1h  full,  HO  as  to  drive  the  water 
il  rontaiim  through  a  tube  placed  l>e- 
twteii  the  eyes.  Kvery  time  that  the 
in  an  tin  Ih  thus  contnicted  and  the  water 
cixpilled,  the  latler  forms  a  kind  of  jet, 
whif'h,  Htrlking  upon  the  inert  matter 
around,  givi's  to  the  animal  an  impetus 
In  Mut  oj)|)i)Mile  direction.  At  each 
pulMiilioit,  thcri'fonf,  it  advances,  and 
111  Hi  il  Iravelrt  (|iijtu  rapidly  through 
thii  water. 

Thii  fepliiilopixlcu  on  Eur()])ean  and 
Aimriraii  couHts  am  generally  only  of 
Hniiill  hi/.c,  ullliDUf^h  in  the  Mediter- 
nitifitn  ami  the  Adrialie  seas  stmie  have 
bi-iMi  fiiund  nf  larger  dinienHions,  and 
ntliiMti  ritill  great  (Tare  kept  in  museums. 
in  tlin  (>pfn  tM-a,  however,  vessels  have 
enefiuiilrreil  grnninr  giants  of  the  kind, 
and  llirrui  iir(«,  no  doubt,  the  true  rep- 
resent at  iytvi  III  the  kraken.  Hang  met 
one  (»('  the  ni/.e  of  u  ton,  and  of  reddish 
color,  while  Ten  mint  saw  in  the  Indian 
Seas  an  eight-anneil  euttle-tlKh,  with 
arms  of  llfty-fonr  fe.-t  length  and  a 
body  of  twelve  IVj-I  in  breadth ;  thus 
making  it  cxtt'iid,  from  point  to  point, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fnt.  A  natu- 
ralist of  Copenhagen,  who  has  made 
the  study  of  these  animals  his  specialty 
— Steenstrup — ^had  occaition  to  examine 
one  of  these  monsters  in  1855,  on  the 
coast  of  Gothland,  where  it  had  been 


canght  bj  fishenxien.    It  required  «r- 
eral  carts  to  cany  the  body  off;  ud 
the  hind  part  of  the  month,  wMci  be 
saved  from  destruction,  still  had  the 
size  of  an  iniant's  head.    The  mnxm 
at  Utrecht  contains  a  spedmen  of  1 
colossal  ct-phalopode ;  and  our  o^nXr. 
Bammu  was.  of  com^  not  without  it 
least  one  of  the  feelers  of  such  a  giant, 
as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  and  over  tea 
feet  long.     Wm.  Backland,  the  gmt 
n:at.irali<t*s  son,  and  an  excellent  ob- 
server himself,  took  pains  to  exandae 
the    varieties    known   to   tbe  Britkb 
c^a.^:,  and  allowed  one  small  spedaeB 
to  gra^p  his  hand  and  arm.    He  del* 
crib:s  the  feeling  to  be  such  as  if  a 
hundred  tiny  air  pumps  had  been  ap- 
plied at  once,  and  little  red  marks  woe 
left  on  the  skin  where  the  suckers  bad  . 
been  at  work.     '*  The  sensation,"  ba 
says,  *•  of  being  held  fast  by  a  (litenDr) 
cold-blooded,  soulless,  pitiless  and  vo- 
racious sea-monster,  almost  makes  one^ 
blood  run  cold.  I  can  now  easily  under- 
stand why  they  are  called  maD-sncken; 
only  the  natives  of  tbe  Chxneie  lad 
Indian  seas  have  such  a  horror  of  tbem; 
for  in  those  climates  they  are  seen  laiga 
and  formidable  enough  to  be  dangenw 
to  any  human  being  who  may  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  clutched  by  tbem." 
Victor  Hugo's  description  of  his  mon- 
ster in  the  **  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,"  is, 
of  course,  far  more  graphic  and  pocth 
cal,  though  liardly  less  to  the  poiot 
On  the  logs  of  many  a  vessel,  encoun- 
ters with  colossal  mollusks  of  thia  kind 
have  since  been  entered,  and  altboo^ 
the  largest  ever  accurately  measnred- 
by  a   French    man-of-war*s  men— wn 
only  twelve  feet  long  in  body,  witb 
feelers  of  fifty  feet  length,  enough  bM 
been  seen  and  recorded  in  our  days  to 
justify  the  conviction  that  the  wond«» 
of  the  deep  are  not  yet  all  known,  and 
that  animals  like  the  kraken  may  be 
still  in  existence. 

The  twin-brother  of  the  kraken,  bolb 
in  its  marvellous  size  and  in  the  incro- 
dulity  which  all  descriptions  have  ex- 
cited, is  the  famous  8ea-seq)ent  S* 
history  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  record; 
no  age  and  no  seafaring  nation  has  be» 
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It  some  account  concerning  its 
unce,  and  yet  to  this  day  serious 
)  are  entertained  as  to  its  exist- 
It  is  clearly  referred  to  in  the 
fitament,  where  the  prophet  Isaiah 

day  the  LotcI  with  Ms  sore  and  great  and 

xmg  Bword 

nish  leviathan,  the  piercing  8eri>eDt, 

riathan,  that  crooked  serpent, 

ihall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea. 

when  Job  plead  his  uprightness, 
e  Lord  answered  unto  Job  out  of 
iirlwind,  he  mentions  behemoth 
riathan,  and  says  concerning  that 
3r: 

on  draw  oat  leviathan  with  a  hook  T 
»ngue  with  a  cord  which  then  lettest  down  ! 
ion  put  a  hook  into  hia  nose,  or  bore  his 
w  through  with  a  thorn  T 

ly  companions  make  a  banquet  of  him  T 
all  they  part  him  among  the  merchants  t 
lou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons  T  or  his 
ad  with  fish  sx>ears ! 

1  open  the  doors  of  hia  face !    His  teeth  are 
rrible  rojund  about. 

ss  are  his  pride,  shut  up  together  as  with  a 
)80  seal. 

)  near  to  another,  that  no  air  can  come  be- 
'een  them. 

leesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes 
e  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning, 
is  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks  of 
« leap  out. 

is  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seeth* 
8  pot. 

ith  kindlcth  coals,  and  a  flame  goeth  out 
his  mouth. 

B  raiseth  up  himself  tho  mighty  are  afraid : 

rd  of  him  that  layoth  at  him  cannot  hold : 

e  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the  habergeon. 

eth  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot :  he  maketh 

e  sea  like  a  pot  of  ointment. 

eth  a  path  to  shine  after  him ;  one  would 

ink  tho  deep  to  be  boary. 

rth  there  is  not  his  like. 

well  known  that  the  monster,  so 

cally  described  by  the  voice  that 

to  Job  in  the  whiriwind,  has 

ometimes  belieyed  to  be  the  ele- 

and  then  again  the  crocodile. 
I  the  Psalms,  Leviathan  is  dis- 

mentioncd  as  living  in  the  great 
idc  sea,  and  God  is  said  to  have 
I  him  to  play  therein.  The  Jews, 
>re,  evidently  looked  upon  him  as 
erpent  of  colossal  size  and  most 
[able  appearance,  identical  .with 
stmment  of  the  Lord,  of  which 
ys:  **And  though  they  be  hid 
'OL.  IlL — 30 


from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
thence  will  I  command  the  serpent  and 
he  shall  bite  them.'' 

These  imposing  descriptions  are, 
moreover,  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
excited  imagination  of  Hebrew  writers ; 
other  nations  also  record  in  their  annals 
the  existence  of  such  a  gigantic  wonder 
of  the  deep.  Palladius,  for  instance, 
speaks  of  a  serpent  of  the  Gh&nges, 
which  he  calls  grandly  an  odontotyran- 
nus,  who  could  swallow  an  elephant 
without  straining.  Solin  has  heard  of 
him  frequently,  and  knows  that  he  lives 
in  India  and  Ethiopia,  crosses  the  In- 
dian Ocean  by  swimming,  and  trayela 
from  island  to  island;  while  Pliny 
quotes  Solam,  who  found  these  colossal 
serpents  in  Hne  Ganges;  ^'They  were 
blue,''  he  says,  "  and  so  large  that  they 
could  easily  seize  and  drag  under  water 
an  elephant." 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  we  find  the  ftdlest  accounts  of  the 
monster.  Pontoppidan,  one  of  the  most 
learned  Scandinavians,  who  was  long 
bishop  of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  and  died 
as  chancellor  of  Denmark,  in  Copen- 
hagen, in  1764,  states,  in  his  interesting 
contributions  to  Natural  History,  that 
in  his  country  every  body  believed  firm- 
ly in  the  great  sea-serpent,  and  if  he  or 
any  of  his  guests  ventured  to  speak 
doubtingly  of  the  huge  monster,  all 
smiled,  as  if  he  had  been  uncertain 
whether  eels  or  herrings  really  existed. 
The  good  people  of  those  northern  re- 
gions were  so  familiar  with  these  won* 
derful  creatures,  that  they  spoke  of  two 
distinct  kinds  of  sea-serpents,  one  liv- 
ing in  the  sea  only,  the  other  amphibi- 
ous,  which  preferred  the  land  generally, 
but  retired  periodically  to  the  great 
deep.  Nicolaus  Gramius,  minister  of 
the  gospel  at  London,  tellB  us,  that  dur- 
ing a  destructive  inundatioo,  an  im- 
mense serpent  was  seen  to  make  its  way 
towards  the  ocean,  overthrowing  every 
thing  in  its  path,  animals,  trees,  and 
houses,  and  uttering  fearful  roarings. 
The  fishermen  of  Odal  were  so  fright- 
ened by  the  terrible  sight,  that  they 
did  not  dare  go  out  in  their  boats  for 
several  days. 
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The  famous  Archbishop  of  Upsala, 
Olans  Magnus,  who  bears  testimony  to 
the  kraken,  also  speaks  more  than  once 
of  the  amphibious  serpent.  Ue  states 
that  they  leave  the  shelter  of  the  clifls 
near  Bergen  at  night ;  they  have  a  mane, 
their  bodies  are  covered  with  scales, 
and  their  eyes  send  forth  a  bright  light; 
out  at  sea  they  rear  themselves  against 
the  ship  they  encounter,  and  seize  what- 
ever tliey  can  obtain  on  deck.  An  ani- 
mal of  this  kind,  he  continues,  was  ac- 
tually seen  in  1522,  near  the  island  of 
Moos,  which  measured  over  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  was  continually  turning 
round.  Several  works  on  Natural  His- 
tory, down  to  the  celebrated  compila- 
tion of  II.  Ruysch,  published  in  1718, 
contained  pictures  of  these  Norwegian 
serpents.  Paul  Egede,  finally,  a  most 
trustworthy  man,  and  well  known  by 
his  connection  with  Greenland  missions, 
which  he  helped  his  father  to  establish 
and  fostered  as  bishop,  not  only  bears 
witness  to  the  frequent  appearance  of 
such  sea-serpents  on  the  Scandinavian 
coasts,  but  describes  minutely  one  which 
he  met  himself  on  his  second  voyage  to 
Greenland. 

If  we  believe,  therefore,  the  testimony 
of  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  Northern 
nations,  there  exists  a  serpent,  living  in 
the  sea,  of  gigantic  proportions,  swim- 
ming by  vertical  movements,  in  which 
it  is  aide^  by  fins  which  hang  down 
from  behind  its  neck,  as  was  the  case 
in  fossil  reptiles  like  the  ple3i(»sauru3, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  skin,  which 
was  frequently  found  cast  off  on  desert 
islands.  On  the  back  it  has  a  shaggy 
mane,  its  eyes  are  large  and  brilliant, 
and  the  head  is  shaped  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  horse.  It  is  only  seen  in  mid- 
summer and  during  fine  weather,  for  the 
want  of  stability  in  its  long,  flexible 
body  disables  it  from  resisting  the  effect 
of  high  winds. 

Like  all  rare  animals  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions, the  sea-serpent  naturally  ex- 
cited terror  in  the  few  persons  who  ever 
encountered  it ;  and  this  led,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  to  marvellous  stories 
about  its  size  and  ferocity.  Sailors 
loved  to  tell  how  the  great  monster 


would  throw  itself  bodily  over  thdr 
vessel  to  make  it  sink,  and  then  to  feed 
at  leisure  on  the  bodies  of  drowned 
seamen.  Others  told  frightful  tales  of 
beloved  comrades,  who  were  suddenly 
snatched  from  their  side  by  such  ani- 
mals, which  appeared  unexpectedly  at 
the  ship's  side,  raised  their  colossal 
head  and  neck,  and  instantly  disap- 
peared again  with  their  victims.  For- 
tunately, a  very  simple  means  of  de- 
fence is  at  hand,  according  to  the  be- 
lief of  Norwegian  sailors;  these  mon- 
sters have,  it  seems,  a  most  delicate 
sense  of  smell,  and  cannot  endure  the 
odor  of  musk ;  nothing  is  needed,  there- 
fore, but  to  scatter  some  musk  on  deck, 
and  the  terrible  animal  no  sooner  smells 
it  from  afar,  than  it  makes  off  and  dives 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  was,  however,  by  no  means  in  re- 
mote times  only,  that  the  sca-aerpent 
has  been  seen  by  travellers  and  sailon. 
Kcports,  on  the  contrary,  abound  in 
our  day  also  of  such  encounters,  and 
scarcely  a  season  passes,  but  the  mon- 
ster has  been  seen  in  our  own  seas,  or  in 
more  distant  parts  of  the  northern 
ocean.  Ofiicers  of  the  navy,  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  American  whalers  and 
English  navigators,  all  agree,  without 
essential  differences  in  their  statements, 
on  the  existence  and  general  forms  of 
such  monsters. 

The  first  reliable  account  of  this  great 
enigma  of  modem  days  came  from  a 
ship  captain,  Laurent  do  Ferry,  of  Be^ 
gen,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  from  whidi 
we  extract  the  following  facts :  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  in  1740, 
he   was    returning   from   a  voyage  to 
Trundhin,    when    the    weather    being 
calm  and  warm,  he  suddenly  heard  the= 
eight  men,  who  formed  the  crew  of 
boat,  whisper  to  each  other.    He  laic 
aside  the  book  which  he  was  reading'.^ 
and  then  noticed  that  the  man  at 
helm  was  keeping  off  from  the  land.. 
Upon  questioning  the  latter,  he 
told  that  there  was  a  sea-serpent 
before  them.    He  ordered  the  man  im- 
mediately to  turn,  and  to  steer  straigli^ 
upon  the  strange  animal,  of  which  b8 
had   heard   much  during  all  his  life 
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Hon  at  first  showed  great  reluc- 
to  obey,  but  as  the  monster  was 
>efore  them,  and  moving  in  the 
lirection,  they  became  excited, 
ber  a  while  engaged  heartily  in 
Ycl,  stem  chase.  The  captain, 
that  the  monster  might  escape, 
is  gun  at  it,  and  immediately  it 
d,  evidently  wounded,  for  the 
dl  around  was  stained  red,  and 
ed  so  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
jad,  which  rose  over  two  feet 
the  surface,  resembled  a  horse^s 
it  was  gray,  with  a  dark-brown 

black  eye«,  and  apparently  a 
ane  floating  over  the  neck.*  Be- 
le  head  they  could  see  seven  or 
oils  of  the  huge  serpent,  each  of 
us  size,  and  at  considerable  dis- 
rom  the  next.  The  animal  did 
ppear ;  but  the  time  during  which 
clearly  in  sight  was  ample  to  en- 
e  captain  and  his  crew  to  exam- 
losely, 

only  other  report  which  is  per- 
;lear  and  precise,  has  a  Bev.  Mr. 
1  for  its  author,  who  wrote  from 
brides,  and  very  naively  exhibit- 
terror.  His  statement  amounts 
:  He  saw  the  sea-serpent  in  June, 
>n  the  coast  of  Coll.     He  was 

about  in  a  boat,  when  he  no- 
.t  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  an 
which  excited  his  surprise  more 
ore.  At  first  ho  took  it  for  a 
rock  among  the  breakers;  but 
ig  the  sea  very  well,  and  being 
lat  there  was  no  rock  there,  he 
ed  it  carefully.  He  then  saw 
rose  considerably  above  the  sur- 
id  after  a  slow,  undulating  move- 
he  discovered  one  of  the  eyes, 
d  at  the  extraordinary  appear- 
id  the  enormous  size  of  the  ani- 
3  cautiously  coasted  along  near 
id,  when  he  suddenly  saw  the 
e  plunge  in  his  direction.  He  as 
his  men  were  thoroughly  fnglit- 
nd  pulled  with  all  their  might  to 
At  the  very  moment  at  which 
ached  the  shore,  and  when  they 
rely  had  time  to  climb  up  to  the 
a  large  rock,  they  saw  the  mon- 
de  slowly  up  to  their  boat.    Find- 


ing the  water  quite  shallow  there,  it 
raised  its  horrible  head,  and  turning 
again  and  again,  seemed  to  be  troubled 
how  to  get  out  of  the  creek.  It  was 
seen  for  half  a  mile,  slowly  making  its 
way  out  to  the  open  sea.  The  head  was 
large,  of  oval  shape,  and  rested  on  a 
rather  slender  neck.  The  shoulders,  as 
the  good  pastor  calls  them,  were  with- 
out gills,  and  the  body  tapered  off  to- 
ward the  tail,  which  was  never  dis- 
tinctly seen,  as  it  was  generally  under 
water.  The  animal  seemed  to  move  by 
progressive  undulations,  up  and  down ; 
its  length  they  estimated  at  from  seven- 
ty to  eighty  feet ;  it  moved  more  slowly 
when  the  head  was  out  of  water,  and 
yet  it  raised  it  frequently  for  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  discerning  distant  ob- 
jects. At  the  same  time  when  Mr.  Me 
Lean  saw  the  serpent,  it  was  also  seen 
in  the  waters  near  the  Island  of  Carma. 
The  crews  of  thirteen  fishing-boats  were 
so  frightened  by  its  terrible  appearance, 
that  they  sought  refuge  in  the  nearest 
creek. 

Nor  were  they  only  seen  out  at  sea 
when  mistakes  would  be  natural,  and 
fright  or  intense  curiosity  might  lead  to 
unconscious  exaggeration,  but  the  body 
itself  has  been  found  and  examined  by 
competent  persons.  Thus,  to  mention 
but  one  instance,  in  1808,  the  body  of  a 
gigantic  serpent  vras  washed  on  shore 
^at  Stronsa,  one  of  the  Orkneys.  A  Dr. 
Barclay  was  summoned  at  once,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  several  justices  of  the 
peace  and  some  men  of  learning,  an  affi- 
davit was  drawn  up,  which  stated  that 
the  monster  measured  over  fifty  feet  in 
length  and  nine  feet  in  circumference ; 
that  it  had  a  kind  of  mane  running 
from  behind  the  head  nearly  to  the  toil, 
which  was  brilliantly  phosphorescent 
at  night ;  and  that  ita  gills,  nearly  five 
feet  long,  were  not  unlike  the  plucked 
wings  of  a  goose.  Sir  Everard  Home, 
it  is  true,  believed  it  to  be  a  basking 
shark  of  uncommon  size.  But  Glouces- 
ter fishermen  repeatedly  saw  similar 
animals,  and  the  Linnsean  Society  of 
the  United  States  examined  carefully  a 
number  of  witnesses ;  the  same  has  been 
done  in  Holland  and  in  the  Dutch  eol^ 
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nies  of  Java,  and  everywhere  evidence 
has  been  obtained,  which  showed  re- 
markable unanimity,  and  precluded  the 
idea  of  such  a  mistake. 

Docs  the  sea-serpent  belong  only  to 
the  realm  of  fancy,  or  is  it  really  one  of 
the  great  wonders  of  the  deep?  The 
question  has  never  yet  been  finally  de- 
cided. That  there  must  be  in  existence 
animals  of  serpent-like  form  and  of  gi-  ' 
gantic  proportions,  seems  to  bo  well  es- 
tablished by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  American,  English,  and  Norwegian 
eye-witnesses;  and  the  mere  fact  that 
no  specimen  exists  in  the  museums,  and 
that  no  such  monster  has  been  encoun- 
tered of  late  years,  does  not  by  any 
means  disprove  the  experience  of  so 
many  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  great 
allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made  for 
the  effect  of  fear  which  enlarges  all  ob- 
jects, the  desire  to  excite  wonder  which 
leads  men  to  embellish  their  accounts, 
and  the  natural  tendency  to  add  to 
original  accounts,  which  results  often 
unconsciously  in  exaggeration,  and  has 
in  all  probability  fhmished  us  with  such 
wonderful  creatures  as  the  kraken,  the 
roc,  and  the  phoenix. 

Nothing  in  these  descriptions  is,  be- 
sides, actually  incompatible  with  the 
laws  of  nature ;  and  the  study  of  fossil 
remains  establishes  beyond  doubt  the 
&ct,  that  in  former  ages  gigantic  rep- 
tiles have  peopled  the  sea,  which  were . 
far  more  surprising  in  size  and  shape 
than  the  much-doubted  sea-serpent. 
There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  to  as- 
cribe all  such  encounters  to  simple  mis- 
takes; now  and  then,  perhaps,  a  long 
string  of  algoe,  moving  slowly  under 
the  impulse  received  by  gentle  winds 
or  unknown  currents,  or  masses  of  phos- 
phorescent infusoria,  floating  for  miles 
and  miles  on  the  calm  surface  of  the 
sea,  may  have  led  superstitious  sailors 
to  fancy  they  saw  ^ant  serpents.  But 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  vast  deep,  of  which 
BO  little  is  as  yet  known  to  man,  may 
still  hold  some  of  the  giants  of  olden 
days,  and  that,  of  the  many  well-trained, 
intelligent  people  who  nowadays  "go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  busi- 


ness in  great  waters,"  some  may  yet 
these  '*  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  won- 
ders in  the  deep."  Fortunately,  there 
is  no  doubt  any  longer  surrounding  the 
true  king  of  the  seas — the  whale— and 
yet,  he  is  of  truly  monstrouB  propor- 
tions. It  is  a  perplexed  chapter,  to  be 
sure,  in  natural  history,  to  say  how 
many  species  of  whales  there  are;  for 
Jack  Tar  comes  home  with  conftued 
accounts  of  Sulphur  Bottoms,  Broad 
Noses,  Razor  Backs,  and  Tall  Spouts, 
and  a  host  of  other  names  by  which  he 
learns  to  distinguish  unprofitable  whales, 
not  worth  the  toils  and  perils  of  cap- 
ture. But  after  all,  this  only  shows 
that  the  family  is  very  fully  known; 
and  well  might  this  be  so,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  already  in  the  ninth  century  a 
Norwegian  Ohthere,  whose  wondeifol 
adventures  were  taken  down  by  no  Ims 
a  man  than  King  Alfred  himself  speaks 
of  having  slain  sixty  such  monsters  in 
two  days.  This  is,  of  couree,  impossi- 
ble; but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  so  wonderfBl 
that  the  human  mind  does  not  love  to 
add  a  finishing  touch  of  its  own,  and 
make  it  yet  a  little  more  monstrout. 
Thus,  the  size  of  the  largest  of  mo^ng 
things,  by  whose  side  even  elephants 
are  but  dwarfs,  has  been  exaggerated; 
and  great  authorities,  of  recent  tfanes 
even,  have  gravely  described  it  as  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  long.  Nor  must 
we  forget,  that  since  the  Biscayans  and 
Basques  first  dared  attack  the  whale  on 
the  high  seas,  in  1575,  all  seafaring  na- 
tions have  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and 
naturally  tried  to  outstrip  their  rivals 
in  startling  accounts  of  the  prey  which 
they  hunt  on  the  hungry  waves,  with 
toppling  icebergs  around  them. 

In  early  times  the  Esquimaux  killed 
the  true  whale  of  the  North  with  har- 
poons, to  which  large  bladden  of  air 
were  fastened,  which  prevented  the  poor 
animal  from  sinking  and  plunging ;  and 
in  our  own  day,  good-sized  steamers  g» 
out  on  the  whale  fishery  and  dispatdi 
them  by  the  aid  of  galvanic  batterisa. 
Their  homes,  also,  have  changed  witb 
the  times;  the  Floridiana,  who  wen 
once  reported  to  kill  them  by 
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pegs  into  their  blowholes,  no  longer  see 
them  on  their  shores ;  while  new  yarie- 
ties,  formerly  neglected  on  account  of 
their  actiyity  and  energy  in  self-defence, 
are  now  eagerly  sought  after  in  distant 
seas.  In  olden  times,  however,  strange 
stories  were  current  about  the  peculiari- 
ties of  whales,  and  among  them  the  ac- 
counts of  men  swallowed  by  them  hold 
a  prominent  place.  .They  arose,  no 
doubt,  from  the  biblical  account  of 
Jonah,  who  "was  three  days  in  the 
whale's  belly ; "  but  as,  unfortunately, 
the  animal  is  so  made  that  the  mouth 
will  easily  hold  a  boat  and  its  crew  in 
its  yast  space,  but  the  throat  is  too  nar- 
row to  allow  even  a  mackerel  to  pass, 
the  "  great  fish  "  must  haye  been  cither 
another  variety,  or,  as  some  think,  a 
vessel  called  by  its  name.  Nevertho- 
ksB  a  great  author,  Fonmier,  recites 
gravely  in  his  Hydrography,  the  follow- 
ing story : 

During  the  reign  of  Philip  IE.,  King 
of  Spain,  there  appeared  in  the  great 
coean  a  whale,  very  different  from  all 
others  in  this,  that  he  floated  partly 
above  the  surface,  and  had  large  wings, 
"by  means  of  which  lie  could  move  like 
a  vessel.    A  ship  encountered  him,  and 
broke  one  of  these  wings  by  a  cannon- 
ahot,  whereupon  the  whale  entered,  very 
atiffly,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
und  uttering  horrible  bellowings,  went 
ashore  near  Valencia,  where    he    was 
found  dead.    The  skull  was  so  enor- 
xnoos  that  seven  men  could  stand  in  it, 
xvhile  the  palate  would  hold  a  man  on 
borseback;  two  dead  men  were  found 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  jawbone,  seven- 
teen feet  long,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
£scarial. 

Kor  is  this  the  only  fable  that  has 
been  from  of  old  connected  with  these 
true  giants  of  the  sea ;  their  size  espe- 
dally  has  given  rise  to  amusing  ex- 
aggerations ;  and  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, which  tempts  us  all,  has  caused 
the  most  extraordinary  stories  to  be 
spread  far  and  wide,  while  the  more 
exact,  but  less  attractive  descriptions, 
have  been  culpably  neglected. 

Thus  Pliny  already  gravely  informs 
118,  that  there  were  in  his  times  whales 


found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  which  meas- 
ured nine  hundred  feet;  they  would, 
therefore,  have  easily  filled  a  whole 
village.  Not  only  romance-writers,  but 
even  naturalists  of  renown,  like  Gesner, 
in  his  work  on  Fishes  (1551),  have  taken 
pleasure  in  representing  whales  as  ani- 
mals resembling  islands ;  and  in  speak- 
ing of  sailors  who  had  landed  unawares 
on  their  back,  covered,  as  it  was,  with 
a  mass  of  green  algas.  Saint  Ambro- 
sius,  and  other  saints,  came  near  being 
lost  by  such  an  error,  if  we  believe  the 
legends  of  the  Church.  The  same  amus- 
ing idea  occurs  in  that  delightfdl  book, 
the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  which,  it  is  well 
known,  was  compiled  from  very  ancient 
Arabic  legends  and  manuscripts.  *'  One 
day,"  says  Sinbad  the  sailor,  **as  we 
were  sailing  along,  a  calm  bcfel  us  near 
a  little  island.  The  captain  ordered 
the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  allowed  all 
who  chose  to  go  on  land ;  I  was  among 
those  who  landed.  But  whilst  we  were 
amusing  ourselves,  eating  and  drinking, 
the  island  suddenly  trembled,  and  gave 
us  all  a  violent  shock.  It  was  a  whale." 
The  fable  spread  rapidly,  especially 
among  nations  who  lived  far  Irom  the 
sea  and  had  no  means  to  verify  the  truth 
of  such  accounts  by  their  own  experi- 
ence. They  were  all  the  more  readily 
believed,  as  for  generations  no  other 
books  were  accessible  to  the  masses  but 
the  Bible  and  Pliny ;  and  both  of  these 
authorities  spoke  confidently  of  these 
monsters ;  the  latter  by  name,  the  form- 
er, as  was  then  universally  believed, 
under  the  thin  disguise  of  the  leviathan. 
In  the  Orient,  of  course,  greater  ex- 
aggerations still  were  added,  age  after 
age,  such  as  the  utter  ignorance  of  the 
seas  prevailing  among  Eastern  nations, 
and  their  high-wrought  imagination, 
loved  to  invent  and  to  hear.  An  an- 
cient Jewish  work,  the  Bara-Bathra,  al- 
ready speaks  of  a  vessel  which  sailed 
three  days  over  a  whale,  before  it  ac- 
complished the  distance  between  head 
and  tail;  and  Arab  authors  loved  to 
assert,  that  the  earth  was  actually  rest- 
ing upon  a  gigantic  whale,  whose  occa- 
sional tremors  were  the  cause  of  earth- 
quakes.   One  day,  they  add,  the  Evil 
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nc  approached  the  animal,  and,  laugh- 
cig  at  the  patience  with  which  it  had 
»o  long  borne  an  useless  burden,  per- 
suaded it  to  shake  its  backbone,  and 
thus  to  rid  itself  of  the  load.  The 
globe  was  just  about  to  be  shaken  off, 
when,  fortunately,  some  one  informed 
Allah  of  the  impending  calamity,  who 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and,  after  a  long 
discussion,  succeeded  in  exacting  a 
promise  that  the  wbale  would  continue 
to  uphold  the  earth  a  few  thousand 
years  longer.  The  Chinese  are,  as  usu- 
ally, not  behind  other  nations  in  early 
and  magnificent  accounts  of  their  own 
giants.  In  an  ancient  work  of  author- 
ity, called  Tsi-hiai,  they  speak  of  a 
whale  Pheg,  which  beats  four  hundred 
miles  of  ocean  into  foam  whenever  it 
moves.  At  a  very  advanced  age,  this 
monster  of  the  deep  is  changed ;  it  be- 
comes then  the  famous  monster  of  the 
air,  the  bird  roc. 

Now,  as  we  have  stated  before,  the 
natural  history  of  the  whale  is  perfectly 
well  known,  and  we  will,  therefore,  here 
mention  onlv  one  feature  connected 
with  the  giant  which  is  not  as  familiar 
to  all.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  flesh 
of  the  whale  is  excellent  food,  and  was 
formerly  esteemed  most  highly.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  a  royal  dish  in  Englan<l, 
and,  in  1243,  Henry  HI.  summoned  the 
sheriffs  of  London  to  furnish  him,  for 
his  table,  with  a  hundred  whales !  In 
the  thirteenth  century  it  reappears  in 
the  housekeeping-book  of  the  Countess 
of  I^icoster,  and  for  several  generations 
afterwards  all  the  whales  caught  in  the 
Thames  belonged  by  right  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  who  had  them  served 
up  in  state  at  great  municipal  dinners. 
Marteus,  in  his  northern  voyages,  ate 
whale  flesh  frequently;  but  he  consid- 
ered it  coarse  and  tough,  inferior  to 
beef;  the  tail  only  furnished,  when  well 
cooked,  really  palatable  dishes.  The 
Normans  used  to  be,  in  former  times, 
the  caterers  of  the  English ;  they  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  several  recipes  by 
which  to  cook  the  rare  delicacy,  and 
generally  serv'ed  the  pieces  of  meat  with 
tender  green  peas. 

The  main  use  to  which  the  whale  is 


put,  remains,  however,  the  oil,  the  sperm, 
and  the  whalebone,  and  these  ore  rich 
sources  of  income  to  many  Dations. 
American  sperm  whaling,  especially  in 
the  Pacific,  has,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  grown  to  immense  proportions. 
When  New  England  was  yet  a  colony, 
gray-headed  men  would  point  to  the  sea, 
saying,  **  Those  are  the  fields  where  our 
children  will  reap  their  harvests ; "  and 
a  fleet  of  over  six  hundred  sail  yearly 
employed  in  hunting  the  sperm  whale, 
now  realizes  the  prediction. 

Among  the  near  kindred  of  the  whale 
is  the  famous  unicorn — not  the  compan- 
ion of  the  lion  on  the  British  coat-of- 
arms,  but  its  counterpart  amoxtg  the 
wonders  of  the  deep.  Inferior  in  size 
to  the  right  whale,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  a  most  formidable  weapon,  with 
which  Nature  has  provided  it  for  as 
yet  unknown  purposes.  This  is  the 
monstrous  tooth  which  projects  from  the 
upper  jaw  of  the  animal ;  it  ia  as  large 
as  a  man's  thigh  at  the  base,  tamed  in 
a  spiral,  and  sharply  pointed  at  the  end; 
hollow  within,  it  shows  externally  the 
finest  and  whitest  ivory  known  to  the 
trade.  The  Narwhal,  or  nose-whale,  was 
so  called  because  the  Dutch,  who  seem 
to  have  had  the  christening  of  most 
quaint  things  in  northern  regions,  at 
first  took  this  horn,  projecting  8tnd£^t 
ahead,  ten  or  even  fifteen  feet,  for  a 
grotesque  long  nose.  Some  say  the  ani- 
mal uses  this  odd  appendage  to  pierce 
holes  through  the  ice  when  he  comes 
up  to  blow  or  breathe ;  others,  that  he 
mows  off  seaweed  with  it,  on  which  he 
grazes.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  times, 
he  transfixes  fish  with  his  gigantic  sti- 
letto, so  that  he  may  be  able  to  devour 
them  at  leisure. 

The  legend  has  it,  that  a  king  of  Den- 
mark, wishing  to  make  somebody  a 
ent  of  a  piece  of  the  horn  of  the  onieo; 
— for  such  it  was  long  considered— «flr 
dered  one  of  his  high  officials  to  cat 
a  piece  at  the  thicker  end  of  a  floe 
men  which  he  possessed.    The  offiocx 
did  so,  and,  to  his  astonishment  foun^cl 
that  what  he  had  looked  upon  as  a  solici 
horn,  was  hollow,  and  in  the  concavity 
he  discovered  a  smaller  horn  of  the  same 
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and  the  same  substance.  The  lat- 
s  about  a  foot  long,  and  this  re- 
uice  to  the  teeth  of  men  first  led, 
lought,  to  the  idea,  that  the  uni- 
night  after  all  be  nothing  more 
I  gigantic  tooth.  In  those  days, 
er,  the  superstitious  people  attach- 
rvelloua  powers  to  the  wonderftil 
md  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on 
)  specimens,  and  even  in  broken 
snts. 

male  alone  possesses  this  formid- 
weapon ;  the  female  haying,  in- 
two  small  teeth,  of  little  use  for 
sea  of  attack  or  defence.  In  the 
liowever,  one  of  these  two  is  dis- 
•tionately  developed,  while  the 
remains  either  of  diminutive  size, 
ippears  gradually  altogether ;  very 
as  is  the  case  with  the  claws  of 
I  crustacefie.  At  first  sight,  it  would 
•  as  if  this  giant  of  the  seas,  with 
rible  sword,  would  be  the  terror, 

seas,  killing  and  devouring  all 
ame  near  him.  In  reality,  how- 
he  narwhal  is  a  very  harmless  ani- 
ad  generally  his  own  enemy  more 
tiat  of  others.  His  mouth  has  no 
md  immovable  lips,  and  is  so  small 
5  can  swallow  little  else  but  mol- 
ind  little  fish  ;  and  Scorcsby,  who 
in  the  stomach  of  one  of  these 
3  beings  a  ray  of  two  feet  length, 
o  the  conclusion  that  the  fish  must 
)een  first  transfixed  by  the  tooth, 
Qed  before  it  was  devoured.   0th- 

it  would  have  been  diflBcult  to 
tand  how  an  active  fish  should 
llowed  itself  to  be  caught  by  an 

unable  to  seize  it  with  the  lips 
kin  it  with  the  tongue,  and  in  a 
which  had  not  even  teeth  to  tear 
Leces. 

r  swiftness,  when  they  are  alone, 
rellous ;  and  their  capture  would 
ost  impossible,  if  it  were  not  for 
rious  habit  they  have  of  travel- 
i  immense  troops,  and  of  taking 

in  little  bays,  from  which  they 

easily  escape.    Small  boats  ap- 

them,  in  such  cases,  with  precau- 
;he  poor  animals  begin  to  crowd 
ach  other,  they  press  their  ranks 
3ly  that  soon  their  movements  are 


impeded,  and  their  enormous  weapons 
become  interlaced,  as  each  one  tries  to 
raise  the  head  high  into  the  air.  They 
can  neither  escape  nor  defend  them- 
selves, and  thus  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
lances  of  the  whalemen. 

Scoresby  thus  once  encountered,  on 
his  voyage  to  Greenland,  a  troop  of  nar- 
whals, divided  into  smaller  bands  of 
fifteen  or  twenty.  The  males  were  far 
more  numerous  than  the  females.  They 
seemed  to  be  full  of  sportive  gayety, 
raising  their  huge  weapons  high  above 
the  water,  crossing  them  with  each  other, 
and  uttering  a  sound  as  if  they  were 
gurgling  water  in  their  throats,  while 
they  seemed  to  amuse  themselves  with 
the  play  of  the  rudder  in  the  water.  At 
other  times,  however,  they  are  known 
to  be  in  a  very  different  humor,  and 
then  they  attack  and  sometimes  pierce 
large  whales.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
their  efforts  against  vessels  arise  from 
ill-humor  and  pugnacity  only,  or  from 
an  idea  that  the  ships  are  large  whales. 
Like  the  bees,  the  poor  narwhals  also 
generally  seal  their  own  doom  when 
they  make  such  attacks;  for  the  enor- 
mous tooth,  driven  with  prodigious 
force  into  the  timber,  remains  fast  there, 
and,  breaking  off,  causes  the  death  of 
the  ferocious  •animal.  At  times,  when 
he  has  driven  it  in  right  at  the  stem, 
the  poor  creature  itself  is  fastened  to  the 
ship  and  towed  along,  until  it  dies  and 
decomposes,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
sailors,  who  see  their  course  impeded  and 
their  senses  insulted  without  any  profit. 

In  the  Paris  Museum  there  is  a  com- 
plete skeleton  of  a  magnificent  narwhal, 
with  a  tooth  of  amazing  size.  The  ma- 
rine monster  here  shows  its  exquisite 
adaptedness  to  the  clement  for  which 
the  hand  of  the  Creator  had  fashioned 
it,  and  no  one,  on  seeing  the  slender, 
fiexible  form,  can  doubt  its  far-famed 
agility  and  terrible  strength. 

The  Greenlanders  eat  the  flesh,  and 
obtain  from  the  fat  an  oil  second  only 
to  the  best  sperm  oil.  But  it  is  the 
tooth,  after  all,  which  has  made  the 
narwhal,  at  all  times,  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  deep.  Long  before  the  ani- 
mal itself  was  known,  the  tooth  was 
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.  familiar  to  traders  as  the  horn  of  the 
unicorn.  The  monastery  of  St  Deny's 
possessed  a  pair  of  these  remarkable 
weapons,  fiunons  for  their  size  and  the 
beauty  of  the  ivory ;  they  are  now  in 
the  Medical  Museum  of  Paris.  A  larger 
one,  nearly  nine  feet  long,  exists  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Danish  monarch,  at 
Fredericksborg. 

When  they  were  not  kept  thus,  as 
most  rare  curiodties — the  unicorn  itself 
having,  of  course,  never  been  seen — ^they 
were  manufactured  into  weapons  of 
every  kind,  swords  and  daggers.  But 
they  were  also  endowed,  in  popular  be- 
lief, with  a  wondrous  power  of.  counter- 
acting all  poisons ;  and  their  mere  pres- 
ence, it  was  thought,  sufficed  to  defeat 
any  attempt  at  poisoning  the  owner. 
Down  to  liie  days  of  the  French  king, 
Charles  IX.,  a  piece  of  the  precious  sub- 
stance was  regularly  dipped  into  the 
cup  of  the  monarch  before  he  drank ; 
and  when  the  great  founder  of  modem 
surgery,  Ambroise  Par6,  was  requested 
to  raise  his  voice  against  the  supersti- 
tion, he  replied  that  the  belief  was  uni- 
versal ;  and  if  he  ventured  to  contradict 
it,  he  would  be  treated  like  an  owl  ap- 
pearing in  bright  daylight,  which  the 
other  birds  fall  upon  and  kill,  and  then 
think  no  more  of  the  mucdered  victim. 
Nevertheless,  he  subsequently  wrote 
openly  against  the  custom,  and  with  so 
much  skill  and  power,  that  after  that 
time  no  one  dared  avow  his  secret  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  the  unicornis  horn  as  an 
antidote. 

Wormius,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
before,  was  the  first  to  establish  the 
true  character  of  the  strange  curiosity. 
"Finding  myself,"  ho  writes,  "a  few^ 
years  ago,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fris, 
Grand  Chancellor  of  Denmark,  I  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  curiosity  in  our 
Greenland  merchants,  that  they  should 
never  have  inquired  after  the  animal 
from  whom  these  horns  were  obtained, 
or  brought  home  a  part  of  their  skin  at 
least.  They  are  more  curious  than  you 
think,  replied  the  Chancellor,  and  let 
me    sec  a  skull  of   immense  size,  to 


which  a  portion  of  a  so-called  horn  was 
attached.  I  was  delighted  to  see  so 
rare  and  so  precious  a  thing.  I  saw  at 
a  glance  that  the  skull  resembled  that 
of  a  whale,  and  had,  like  the  latter,  two 
blowholes  on  top,  which  opened  into 
the  mouth.  I  also  noticed  that  what 
was  called  a  horn,  was  inserted  in  the 
left  side  of  the  upper  jawbone.  Having 
learned  that  a  similar  animal  had  been 
captured  and  carried  to  Iceland,  I  wrote 
at  once  to  the  Bishop  of  Holl,  who  had 
been  my  pupil,  and  requested  him  to 
send  me  a  drawing  of  the  same.  He 
did  this  promptly,  adding  that  the  Ice- 
landers called  it  narwhal,  which  means, 
a  whale  that  feeds  on  corpses,  since  whal 
means  a  whale,  and  nar  a  corpse." 

It  was,  however,  a  fact,  that  the 
Greenland  Company  purposely  defeated 
all  efforts  to  obtain  an  animal  of  this 
kind ;  as  the  fictitious  value  of  a  horn 
of  the  unicorn  was  far  more  profitable 
to  their  treasury  than  the  tooth  of  a 
narwhal.  In  1636,  two  of  their  vessdi 
had  bought  some  fine  horns  (h>m  the 
natives  in  Davis'  Straits,  where  they  had 
been  compelled  to  winter.  Some  time 
afterwards  one  of  their  agents  went  to 
Russia,  and  ofiered  to  sell  the  Czar 
Alexis,  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great, 
two  of  these  precious  curiostlieSy  as 
veritable  horns  of  that  unicom  vlMi 
is  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  and  npdlni 
of  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  Alexift  wAp 
mired  them  very  much,  and  actaaflly 
ofifercd  the  enormous  sum  of  six  thoB- 
sand  dollars  for  the  finest ;  but  bafon 
concluding  the  bargain,  he  propoaed  to 
consult  his  physician.  This  man  was 
learned  and  experienced  enough  to  ax- 
amine  them  properly,  and  he  aooii  dis- 
covered, from  their  structure,  that  they 
were  teeth,  and  not  horns.  The 
dismissed  the  agent,  who 
crestfallen  to  Copenhagen,  and 
for  his  consolation  the  sneering 
tion,  why  he  bad  not  first  ofiered 
or  three  hundred  ducats  to  the  physi- 
cian, who  would  then  have  seen  ms 
many  horns  of  the  unicom  as  he  oonld 
have  wished  ? 
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iSDBBTUii  are  the  changes  which 
rrooght  in  all  phases  of  human 
y,  in  these  latter  days  of  inde- 
)Qt  thought,  startling  invention, 
ipidly  gaining  civilization.    There 

country  where  such  changes  are 

apparent  than  in  England.  We 
nerica  are  accustomed  to  sudden 
opments:  it  is  our  characteristic 
I  and  learn  and  accept  new  things 
y,  and  to  relinqmsh,  with  hardly 
Im,  what  poets  and  antiquaries  so 
rly  call  "the  good  old  times." 
he  English  mind,  when  it  leaves 
d  moorings  for  a  new  and  untried 
I,  gropes  cloudily,  as  it  were;  is 
•us  lest  every  step  should  be  into 
all,  and  bargains  with  its  love  of 
Id  to  take  the  least  of  possible 

contenting  itself  with  but  a  par- 
jain.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
sh  mind  another  and  nobler  qual- 
%  determination  not  to  be  "  left  in 
urch."    The  English  jealousy  of 

peoples  is  always  active,  not  scl- 

morbid;  and  it  happens  that 
ica,  with  her  old   British  tradi- 

and  her  growth  from  a  subject 
Qce  to  a  rival  power,  is  peculiarly 
>}ect  of  this  English  jealousy.    The 

English  of  English  minds  have 
1  to  perceive  that  America,  with 

0  English  eyes,  reckless  and  head- 
progress,  is  really  stealing  a  march 
IT  own  civilization;  and  the  con- 
m  deduced  from  this  fact  is,  that 
ind  mtut  break  away  from  her  too 

1  habits,  in  order  to  keep  apace 
the  most  formidable  of  her  com- 
)r8.  Thus  a  new  era  h^is  com- 
ed  in  England — a  notable  one, 
ing  a  singular  change  in  the  senti- 

both  of  the  masses  and  of  the 
fl  called  "  privileged." 
m  Bright  has  been  at  once  the 
let  and  the  establisher  of  this  new 
cal  era.  He  has  been,  not  only 
Loses  who  has  guided  England  to- 


ward the  promised  land,  but  the  Joshua 
who  has  led — at  least  is  leading — ^them 
into  its  midst.  To  him,  more  than  to 
any  other  living  Englishman,  the  praise 
of  achieving  England^s  political  progress 
is  due.  In  a  former  article  we  pointed 
out  how  that  the  career  of  Gladstone 
was  a  succession  of  inconsistencies— a 
continual  retractation  and  confession  of 
former  errors,  a  continual  promise  of 
better  things  in  the  ihture.  Such  in- 
consistency is  not  only  honorable,  but, 
from  its  rarity,  is  memorable.  While, 
however,  the  inconsistency  of  Gladstone 
is  worthy  of  all  praise,  still  more  wor- 
thy of  admiration  is  the  consistency  of 
John  Bright.  It  has  been  the  consist- 
ency of  a  remarkably  luminous  mind, 
obstinately  clinging  to  truths  which  it 
has  seen  clearly  from  the  first ;  and  of 
a  forethought  which  rightly  surmised 
that  the  truth  would  in  time  grow  into 
power,  and  prevaiL  It  is  true  that 
Bright  labored  under  no  such  disadvan- 
tages as  a  Liberal  leader,  as  did  his 
present  brilliant  chief.  He  was  not, 
like  Gladstone,  reared  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  stately  Church ;  did  not,  like 
him,  imbibe,  in  a  University  career,  an 
enthusiasm  and  reverent  devotion  to 
the  ancient  English  hierarchy.  Bright 
started  in  political  life  committed  to  no 
obsolete  doctrine,  political  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal, pledged  to  no  aristocratic  coterie, 
untranmieled  by  a  poetic  ardor  for  the 
feudal  institutions  of  former  genera- 
tions. His  mind,  from  the  first,  was 
open  to  receive  first  impressions,  and  to 
deduce  principles  from  those  impres- 
sions witiiout  prejudice.  He,  like  Glad- 
stone, had  enthusiasm ;  but  it  was  the 
simpler  and  nobler  enthusiasm  to  better 
the  condition  of  his  fellow  mortals, 
rather  than  that  of  the  worshipper  in 
the  stately  temples  of  the  older  age. 

Gladstone,  Disraeli,  and  nearly  every 
other  Englirii  statesman  whoso  name  is 
familiar  nowadays  to  our  ears,  have  been 
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groping  cloudily  about,  now  and  then 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  light,  yet  al- 
ways treading  their  path  with  the  un- 
certain steps  of  one  who  is  anxious  and 
not  sure.  The  light  has  been  on  Bright's 
path  all  the  way,  and  he  has  stepped 
boldly,  clieerily,  and  sturdily  along  it 
from  first  to  last.  Meanwhile  the  Glad- 
stones and  Disraelis  have,  now  and  then, 
been  unconsciously  serving  his  purposes. 
Excluded,  himself,  from  the  power  which 
would  enable  him  to  achieve  the  designs 
which  he  had  in  view,  he  has  yet  so  influ- 
enced the  spirit  of  his  times,  that  the 
heirs  of  old  Toryism  like  Gladstone,  and 
the  apostles  of  the  new  Toryism  like  Der- 
by, have  been  compelled  to  work  out 
problems  quietly,  and,  to  them,  uncon- 
sciously, set  by  John  Bright.  The 
/ "  great  Thor  of  English  politics,"  as  he 
lias  been  well  called  by  an  English  wri- 
ter, has  pressed  all  men  into  his  service ; 
and  he  has  lived  to  see  the  proudest  of 
England's  feudal  barons  proposing  to 
\  Parliament  that  some  measure  of  "  house- 
■hold  suffrage"  which  he  had  once  de- 
clared revolutionary,  and  the  former 
proposer  of  which  he  and  his  Tories 
had  once  been  more  than  half  inclined 
to  cM  a  traitor  to  the  Crown. 

How  the  fanatic  of  one  era  becomes 
the  guide  of  another,  has  many  a  time 
and  oft  been  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  every  nation  on  the  earth.  Garrison, 
hooted  in  his  younger  manhood  through 
the  streets  of  respectable  yet  unprotest- 
ing  Boston,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  age  is 
revered  as  the  patriarch  of  an  immortal 
cause,  and  as  the  true  victor  in  the 
mightiest  of  modern  conflicts.  John 
Bright,  the  detested,  solitary,  supercili- 
ously hated  Quaker  merchant  from 
among  the  grimy  smoke-pipes  of  Lan- 
cashire, rises  in  due  time  to  the  high 
counsels  of  yet  half-feudal  England,  and 
is  stamped  a  true  prophet  by  the  tide 
of  events  over  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen  on  the  surface,  he  has  had  little  or 
no  control.  It  was  not  many  years  ago 
that,  on  visiting  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  first  time,  we  saw  Bright  in  hia 
days  of  solitude  and  apparent  obscur- 
ity, sitting  aloft  on  an  "  independent " 
bench,  few,  even   among  Liberals,  so 


poor  as  to  do  him  reverence,  he  being 
hardly  yet  regarded  as  one  of  the  giants 
of  the  forensic  strife.  Beside  him  was 
the  noble  face  of  one  who  shared  all  his 
labors,  all  his  obloquy,  and  all  his  hard- 
gotten  and  bitterly  grudged  yet  already 
substantial  triumphs.  These  two  grand 
tribunes  of  the  people — John  Bright 
and  Richard  Cobden — were,  like  Ra- 
vens wood  of  Sir  Walter's  story,  "  biding 
their  time."  We  shall  never  forget  the 
firm,  calm,  resolute  expression  of  those 
two  faces,  so  unlike  in  physical  contour, 
so  remarkably  like  in  their  betrayal  of 
the  stout  kindred  spirits  within.  At 
that  time  these  two  were  almost  a  party 
by  themselves — the  vanguard  of  two, 
all  mind  and  no  body,  of  English  politi- 
cal progress  I  Still,  of  the  two,  Bright 
was  the  more  isolated.  He  was  moro 
radical  than  Cobden,  and  had  not  that 
sweetness  of  nature  and  gentleness  of 
manner  which  won  for  Cobden  even  the 
personal  affection  of  men  who  detested 
his  opinions.  Cobden  sought  to  con- 
vince by  the  persuasiveness,  calmness, 
and  conciliatory  method  of  his  bearing 
and  eloquence ;  Bright  disdained  every 
art  but  truth  and  its  plain  s])eaking. 

The  result  was,  that  Cobden  was 
honored  by  Liberal  chiefs,  while  Bright 
was  neglected  and  shunned.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  the  "great  Thor" 
gradually  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the 
party  chiefs.  Gladstone,  frank  and  raah 
as  he  was,  was  accustomed,  in  the  Palm- 
erstonian  days,  to  speak  of  Bright  cold- 
ly as  the  "honorable  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham ;  "  some  years  later,  after  the 
veteran  Viscount  had  died  in  his  har- 
ness, and  Gladstone  had  drawn  irre- 
vocably away  fi-om  all  sorts  of  veritable 
conservatism  (over  which  some  men  cast 
a  garment  of  sheep^s  clothing,  and 
called  themselves  "  Liberals  "),  we  find 
him  turning  at  last  with  a  movement 
of  respect  to  the  dreaded  fanatic  of 
other  days,  and  referring  to  him  s» 
"  my  honorable  fnend,  the  Member  for* 
Birmingham."  What  was  coming  was 
then  probably  foreseen  by  all,  longedL 
for  by  some,  dreaded  bitterly  by  othcn. 
The  squirearchy  began  somewhat  pre- 
maturely, yet  with  the  shrewd  prerisioii 
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jmd-proud,  to  tremble  for  their 
cres,  and  deek  State-Churchism 
lowing  lawn  Bleeves  and  fine  fat 
When  Gladstone  could  call 
'^  friend,"  the  radical  was  on  the 
ad  to  the  national  couucil-cham* 

Bright  and  his  career  are  in 
spects  not  unlike  Cromwell  and 
right,  like  Cromwell,  was  bom 

stratum  of  society  which  is  in 
1  a  grade  lower  than  the  stratum 
ntlemen."  Bright,  like  Crom- 
lade  himself  what  he  is.  Both 
struggle  against  feudalism  and 
s  of  thought,  had  to  convince 
against  their  wills,  and  fought 
'ay,  by  sheer  indomitable  per- 
ze  and  the  quality  of  ruling,  to 
ion  where  they  were  absolutely 
•y,  where  the  nation  could  by  no 
lo  without  them.  Both  possess- 
cere  and  moving  piety,  a  rigor- 
lesty,  a  sleepless  activity,  a  strong 
ry  hardness  and  harshness  in  pur- 

their  end.  Either,  had  their 
Lment  been  yielding  in  the  least 
would  have  dissolved  the  spell 
•  power ;  that  power  was  found- 
Q  a  rock  of  indomitable  will,  of 
conviction,  and  of  substantial 
sm.  Both  at  last  won  a  place 
yrea  feudal  lords  and  the  mass 
« looked  up  to,  instead  of  down 
lem ;  each,  in  his  own  day,  ac- 
ihed  a  revolution  in  England  fit 
cessary  for  the  age  in  which  it 

d,  and  to  the  accomplishment 
ch  each    proved  himself   fully 

Both  were    examples    of   the 

typo  of  an  Englishman;  dis- 

in  their  characters  those  salient 

1  traits,  which  in  the  vulgar  and 

t  Briton  become  vices  and  lead 

es,  which,  prompted  by  the  na- 

elfishness,  have  sometimes  led  to 

tional  injustices  and  oppressions 

veak,  but  which,  when  tempered 

icid  intelligence  and  a  love  of 

enable  their  possessors  to  achieve 

reforms    and  to   give  a  nobler 

ko  Anglo-Saxon   and    Christian 

tion. 

e,  however,  Cromwell  came  from 


the  agricultural  class,  Bright  was  the  f 
son  of  a  manufacturer.  He  was  bom 
in  1811,  at  Rochdale,  where  he  still  re- 
sides, and  consequently  entered  the 
Cabinet  for  the  first  time  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  when  still  appa- 
rently in  the  prime  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties. His  boyhood  and  youth  gave  little 
inkling  of  what  he  was  afterward  to  be- 
come. He  was  an  uncommonly  shrewd 
youth,  having  all  the  Quaker  aptitude 
for  business,  and  taking  kindly,  with  a 
vigor  all  his  own,  to  the  desk  and  ledger 
to  which  his  thrifty  father  introduced 
him.  He  soon  became  known  as  a 
"  chip  of  the  old  block,"  and  was  look- 
ed on  as  one  of  the  likeliest  young 
manufacturers  in  all  that  sooty  country. 
He  reached  his  majority,  however,  at  a 
time  when  every  Englishman  in  the 
land  was  probably  watching  with  eager 
anxiety  the  course  of  political  events. 
The  great  Reform  revolution  of  18ftl- 
;  '32,  breaking  out  sternly  after  years  of 
unhealthy  repression,  summoned  the 
thoughts  of  all  men  to  the  political  cen- 
tre. 

Bright  plunged  into  politics  then  and 
there  with  a  lusty  seal  which  augured 
well  for  his  fliture.  In  his  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  he  began  to  stir  up 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  to  make 
enthusiastic  speeches,  and  to  do  what 
he  could  to  kindle  the  "agitation" 
which  the  Liberal  leaders  plead  for  from 
the  palace  of  St.  Stephen^s.  Having 
thus  once  plunged  into  this  stormy  pool 
of  politics,  he  found  it  too  attractive 
to  be  again  thrown  aside.  He  saw 
with  delight  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Grey  Reform,  and  was  not  ill-content 
to  see  it  forced  upon  a  contumacious 
House  of  Lords  and  an  unwilling  King. 
Thenceforth  he  entered  with  enthusiasm 
upon  the  study  of  political  questions — 
appearing  seldom  on  public  occasions, 
dividing  his  time  between  the  factory 
and  his  books  of  political  philosophy. 
A  noble  occasion  for  all  earnest  Reform- 
ers came.  Com  was  almost  prohibited 
to  enter  England  from  without ;  conse- 
1  quently,  starvation  stood  at  England^s 
I  door,  and  dire  want  boldly  entered  it 
Some  brilliant  inventors  of  cures  for 
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political  evils  —  by  no  means  quacks, 
either,  as  it  turned  out^— imagined  the 
famous  Anti-Com-Law  League;  and 
Bright  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  it, 
and  to  pledge  himself  to  work  for  its 
object  to  the  best  of  his  ability — which 
proved  to  be  not  at  all  second-rate. 
There  he  found  Cobden,  henceforth  to 
be  his  especial  *^  guide,  philosopher,  and 
Mend;"  Milner  Gibson,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  and  a  Liberal  to  the 
heart's  core;  and  Cliarles  Pelham  Vil- 
liers,  an  aristocrat  who  could  be  just. 

How  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
struggled  and  fought  and  finally  won 
the  day,  bending  the  proud  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  its  will  at  last,  is  a  story  which 
has  been  often  told,  and  is  fisimiliar.  It 
was  a  golden  opportunity  for  Bright, 
who  went  from  town  to  town  lecturing 
and  speaking,  kindling  the  despondent 
to  confidence  by  the  infection  of  his 
zeal  and  the  strong  logic  of  his  elo- 
quence, uniting  with  his  colleagues  in 
all  their  projects,  and  winning  alike 
from  them  and  from  his  less  cultivated 
auditors  wonder  at  his  oratorical  power, 
and  admiration  for  his  unquenchable 
energy.  The  cause  of  the  League  re- 
warded him  for  his  advocacy  by  making 
him  a  present  of  fame.  In  1843  he  had 
become  of  sufilcient  importance  to  stand 
as  a  candidate  for  Parliament  in  the 
fine  old  Cathedral  city  of  Durham ;  but 
this  time  failed  of  success,  as  the  cathe- 
dral cities  of  England  are  often  shy  of 
Reformers.  But  Durham  was  open  to 
conviction;  and  in  an  election  which 
soon  followed,  decided,  to  her  honor, 
to  speak  to  the  House  of  Commons 
through  the  mouth  of  John  Bright.  It 
was  not  in  his  nature,  on  reaching  West- 
minster, to  sit  still;  he  had  an  abun- 
dance of  self^nfidence,  this  young 
Quaker,  merchant,  and  politician  of 
thirty-two;  and  he  had  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment but  a  few  months  when  he  opened 
on  the  fortress  of  feudalism  and  antique 
prejudice,  with  his  first  speech.  The 
subject  was  one  to  which  he  had  given 
his  closest  attention — free  trade;  he 
aigued  that  principle  as  moral,  as  ex- 
pedient, as  just;  the  older  politicians 
stared  at  him,  but  they  did  not  laugh 


at  him.  But  he  by  no  means  confined 
himself  to  commercial  questions;  he 
spoke  as  well  on  foreign  a£&irs,  on  In* 
dian  matters,  on  home  improvements,  on 
departmental  reform,  and  what  not.  In 
short,  during  this  eventful  Parliament- 
ary session  which  intervened  between 
his  return  for  Durham  in  1848-^47,  dur- 
ing which  Sir  Robert  Peel  fell  from 
material  power,  and  rose  to  a  great 
height  in  the  estimation  of  men.  Bright 
was  incessantly  exploding  mines  under 
monopoly,  abuse,  and  unfair  privilege, 
making  deep  incisions  into  the  still  liv- 
ing body  of  feudalism,  and  building 
up  for  himself  a  wide  reputation  for 
the  unmistakable  thoroughnesB  of  bis 
opinions,  and  the  equally  certain  bril- 
iliancy  of  his  talents  and  energy  of  his 
(nature.  He  was  never  one  of  those 
bashf^,  sensitive  young  men,  te  whom 
some  novelists  and  po«ts  give  an  exclu- 
sive patent  for  genius,  and  of  whom  a 
shining  example  was  the  youthful  He- 
brew-descended Disraeli.  Bright,  from 
the  first,  knew  his  powers,  and  showed 
that  he  knew  them.  His  maiden  speeeh 
in  the  House  is  described  as  having  been 
spoken  as  boldly,  as  easily,  and  as  con- 
fidently, as  those  which  he  delivered 
twenty  years  later.  There  was  no  pe- 
culiar delicacy  of  manner  or  of  thought 
expressed,  such  as  many  sages  think  be- 
fit the  political  tyro.  He  was  master  of 
his  theme,  master  of  himself;  what  had 
he  to  fear  f  So  he  seemed  to  say  when 
for  the  first  time  he  faced  **the  most 
august  assembly  in  Europe." 

Thus  progressing  and  proving  his 
abilities,  he  stood,  in  1847,  as  a  candi* 
date  to  represent  the  great  cotton  cttf^ 
tal,  Manchester,  close  by  which  was  situ- 
ated his  native  town  of  Rochdale ;  and 
being  elected  by  that  great  constitaem^, 
ho  was  its  member  for  ten  years,  until 
the  downfall  of  Palmerston's  first  Cabi- 
net in  1857.  On  one  subject  he  felfe 
strongly:  he  was  bitterly  opposed  t» 
the  great  military  and  naval  armaments 
which  Palmerston  thought  it  necessazy 
to  maintain.  England  has  long  been 
drained,  in  order  to  sustain  a  laig0 
standing  army,  of  resources  which  might 
have  been  devoted  to  lighter  taxation 
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ntemal  reform.  Bright  protested 
st  the  attitude  which  the  kingdom 
in  relation  to  European  politics; 
red  that  it  was  folly  to  involve  her 
^gements  which  would  force  her 
wars  useless  to  herself,  and  only 
taken  to  prop  up  foreign  dynas- 
He  advocated  with  all  his  elo- 
6  a  reduction  of  the  forces,  and  a 
inent  policy  of  peace  and  non-in- 
ition.  Such  a  doctrine  was  re- 
i  by  even  the  Liberals  of  that  day 
contempt:  for  was  not  England 
!8s  of  the  sea  and  arbiter  of  Eu- 
and  how  could  she  give  up  her 
i  old  bellicose  renown  ?  Yet  the 
town  in  time  bore  fruit ;  and  now 
freat  Liberal  party,  aristocratic 
ution  Whig  houses,  and  all,  are 
duction  in  the  army  and  navy,  re- 
imcnt  in  the  military  departments, 
in  attitude  of  unintervening  in- 
mce  to  the  affairs  of  continental 
)c.  In  this  doctrine,  so  boldly 
tied  long  before  the  times  were 
3r  it,  the  Quaker  rearing  of  Bright 
red,  and  gave  a  handle  to  the  jeers 
I  enemies :  but  it  has  always  been 
r  his  most  marked  characteristics 
»pposition,  insult,  irony,  and  abuse  \ 

endowed    him   invariably    with' 
ir  strength  and  perseverance  than  ( 
).    Palmcrston  found  him  one  of  \ 
lost  formidable  and  acute  of  his 
i ;  and  just  at  the  time  when  the 
cratic  Liberals,  who  had  now  the 
»ion    of  power,   flattered   them- 

that  they  were  secure,  and  had 
y  lulled  electoral  reform,  so  that 
thought  it  in  a  state  of  lethargy, 
came  a  startling  resolution  from 
t's  comer  of  the  House,  in  favor 
»nsehold  suffrage.  In  the  scene 
>llowed,  Bright  played  the  Achilles 
William  Page  Wood  the  Aga- 
on;  and  there  was  clearly  rebel- 
Q  the  very  camp  of  the  li&nistry 
ultimately  resulting  in  the  jaunty 
er's  first  overthrow.  It  was  on 
occasion  that  Bright,  on  meeting; 
Wood  in  the  lobby,  after  the 
hold  suffrage  debate,  grasped  the 
r  by  the  hand,  thanked  him  for 
>qaent  plea  for  radical  reform,  and 


exclaimed,  "  When  I  am  in  the  Cabinet, 
Wood,  you  shall  be  Lord  Chancellor." 
Eighteen  years  from  that  time,  it  was 
announced  one  morning  that  John 
Bright  was  a  Right  Honorable,  and  the 
next  day  came  the  news,  true  to  the 
letter  of  the  prophecy,  that  Page  Wood 
had  been  elevated  to  the  woolsack. 

Chinese  matters  proved  too  much 
even  for  the  conciliatory  and  popular 
Palmerston :  early  in  1867,  he  sustained, 
on  this  question,  a  decisive  defeat. 
Bright,  whom  you  would  think,  from 
his  noble  and  stalwart  physique,  to 
possess  an  iron  constitution,  was  then 
out  of  health,  and  was  seeking  new 
strength  in  the  bland  air  of  Italy.  He 
hastened  home  at  once  to  take  part  in 
the  political  drama;  appeared  before 
his  constituents  at  Manchester,  justify- 
ing the  vote  of  censure  which  had  been 
passed  on  the  so-called  Liberal  govern- 
ment of  Palmerston,  at  the  instance  of 
his  friends  Cobden  and  Thomas  Milner 
Gibson.  The  latter  was,  with  him,  a 
candidate  before  the  Manchester  elec- 
tors for  reflection.  Manchester,  it 
seems,  was  not  yet  out  of  the  woods 
of  feudalism — ^idolized  Palmerston,  like 
the  rest,  without  the  least  knowing 
why ;  perhaps  because  he  was  a  joker, 
and  took  things  easily,  and  was  a  *'  thor- 
ough Briton  " — and  the  real  men  of  in- 
tellectual bone  and  muscle  were  no 
match  for  the  aged  dandy  Premier  in 
personal  popularity.  The  result  was 
that  Manchester,  still  wandering  in  old, 
uncouth  errors,  rejected  John  Bright, 
and  forever  lost  the  honor  of  being 
represented  by  the  boldest  and  most 
honest  thinker  and  actor  of  the  day. 
For  a  short  while  Bright  lay  upon  his 
oars  without  Parliament,  and  took 
breath;  by  no  means  idle — ^for  indo- 
lence and  sloth  are  not  in  the  man.  He 
was  agitating,  thinking,  studying  the 
while.  One  of  the  members  for  the 
great  constituency  of  Birmingham  died. 
Bright  was  at  once  called  on  to  stand 
in  his  place ;  was  elected  by  a  very  large 
majority,  and  for  Birmingham  he  has 
sat  ever  since. 

During  all  these  long  years  of  Bright^s 
Parliamentary  career,  there  was  little  ^1 
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incident  attaching  to  him  iudiyidually, 
but  there  was  a  growth  both  in  liim- 
self  and  in  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  others,  which,  not  percepti- 
ble then,  is  very  clearly  traced  as,  from 
the  present,  we  look  back  upon  his  ca- 
reer. A  determination  which  is  invinci- 
ble and  deterred  by  no  obstacle,  moral 
or  practical,  and  a  steadfast  advocacy 
of  that  which  is  clearly  seen  to  be 
right — a  disregard,  often  too  brusquely 
evinced,  yet  so  evinced  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  honesty,  of  old  modes  of 
thought  and  ceremonious  observance  of 
antique  humbug  —  such  qualities  as 
these,  in  the  long  run,  must  make  them- 
selves felt;  they  must  win  converts; 
they  must,  by-and-bye,  assert  a  power 
which  is  not  to  be  blinked,  sneered  at, 
and  then  forgotten;  but  must  be  met, 
respected,  and  joined  in  the  issue  on 
equal  terms.  The  administration  of 
jaunty  Lord  Palmerston  retarded  Eng-  , 
lish  civilization,  and  held  on  to  office' 
on  false  pretences.  Pretending  to  be  a 
Liberal,  the  wily  old  Lord  did  the  work 
of  the  Tories  far  more  comfortably  and 
effectually  than  they  could  have  done 
it  themselves.  He  was,  unhappily  for 
the  cause  of  English  Liberalism,  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  keeping  men 
together,  and  under  him,  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree ;  so  he  soldered  real  Liber- 
als, who  were  weak,  but  anxious  to  do 
well,  and  mock  Liberals,  who  were  set 
and  determined  to  do  nothing,  into  & 
seemingly  harmonious  body,  and  hav- 
ing thus  built  up  his  power,  he  could 
afford  quietly  to  snub  earnest  and  inde- 
pendent Brights  and  Cobdens,  to  wave 
away  their  advocacy  of  reform  with  a 
courtly  gesture  and  a  jocose  smirk,  and 
to  do  the  work  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
squirearchy,  tlie  hierarchy,  and  all  effete 
thiugs,  to  his  heart's  content.  Just  as 
George  IV.,  by  a  blunt,  buUying  sort  of 
Hanoverian  obstinacy,  delayed  the  first 
Reform  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and 
just  as  his  dull-brained,  pious  old  father 
before  him,  persistently  throttled  every 
scheme  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  so 
Palmerston,  in  the  blandest  and  court- 
liest and  jolliest  of  manners,  pooh-pooh- 
ed reform,  went  on  with  his  foolish 


wars  and  gross  administrative  blunden, 
and  delighted  the  squires,  while  he 
made  the  true  Liberals,  the  real  friends 
of  a  progress  in  earnest,  mourn  over  the 
superficial  tendencies  of  his  rule,  and 
the  utter  want  of  seriousness  which 
marked  his  expressions  of  political 
faith. 

Men  less  bold,  less  honest,  and  leas 
certain  of  the  truth  than  Bright,  would 
have  yielded,  and  did  yield  to  this 
smooth,  subtle,  malign  influence  of  the 
Palmerstonian  kind.  Gladstone,  hesi- 
tating, almost  vacillating,  in  his  uncer- 
tainty of  opinion ;  certain  pseudo-Liber- 
al lords,  by  no  means  honest  in  the 
political  sense ;  timid  men  like  Lowe— 
these  afford  us  types  of  the  great  Palm- 
erstonian Liberal  party.  The  little  co- 
terie struggled  on,  however,  undismay- 
ed, against  these  tremendous  obstacles; 
and  there  was  one  fact  which  gradually 
developed  itself,  which  rejoiced  them 
and  gave  them  courage.  Their  oft-xe- 
pcntcd  predictions  were  one  by  one 
coming  true,  despite  Palmerstonianism 
and  its  attendant  ills.  Old  fd^es  did 
not  see  it — that  was  hardly  strange; 
but  what  toai  strange  was,  that  men  so 
clear-headed  as  Gladstone,  as  Disraeli, 
as  Clarendon,  did  not  see  it.  The  first 
great  triumph,  achieved  in  an  apparent 
mystery,  was  the  great  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce with  France.  On  all  the  great 
questions  of  his  generation,  John  Bright 
has  not  only  been  right,  but  has  actually 
been  proved  to  be  right  out  of  the  veiy 
mouths  of  his  proudest  and  most  vehe- 
ment enemies.  The  death  of  Palmerston 
was  the  signal  of  Liberal  emancipation; 
it  put  forward  the  crisis  of  the  drama 
so  rapidly,  that  within  a  year  after  that 
event,  the  pseudo-Liberals  had  to  un- 
mask and  display  the  Tory  blue  vOf  their 
real  opinions.  But  even  in  the  winter 
of  1865-'6G,  Ead  Russell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  not  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  John  Bright  was  the  great  tine 
prophet  of  English  progress,  and  that 
he  was  fast  becoming  tlie  autocrat  of 
English  good  sense.  The  finest  orator— 
excepting  only  Gladstone  himself — ui 
the  lower  House,  the  idol  of  the  fcp, 
but  ever  augmenting  far-seeing  think* 
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era,  the  sturdiest  of  modem  Tribunes, 
John  Bright  was  offered  no  place  in  the 
reconstructed  Cabinet,  the  Cabinet  which 
was  at  last  to  grapple  with  the  giant 
question  of  reform.    There  was  yet,  in 
this  new  Russell-Gladstone  Cabinet,  a 
leaven  of  the  old  Palmerstonianism — a 
spice  of  squirearchism.    After  all  the 
promises  to  increase  the  franchise,  to 
give  at  last  to  the  English  people  their 
full  share  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Em- 
pire, pitiful  was  the  handful  of  suffrage 
which  this  Liberal  government  offered. 
They  proposed  to  put  the  new  reform 
on  a  basis  of  seven-pound  rental ;  that 
meant  that  all   men  who  paid  seven 
pounds  a  year  rent  should  vote ;  all  be- 
low this  grade  of  society  were  still  ex- 
cluded.   Bright,  bitterly  disappointed, 
doubtless,  yet  had  the  sense  to  see  that 
this  concession  was  at  least  better  than 
nothing,  and  might  lead  to  more.    He 
gave  the  bill  his    support— explicitly 
telling  the  House,  however,  in  his  in- 
imitably strong  English,  that  he  accept- 
ed it  only  as  an  installment.    But  the 
bill,  strangled  by  the  pseudo-Liberals, 
fell  through ;  then  came  in  the  old  true 
blue  Tories,  under  my  Lord  Derby  and 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  threatened,  bul- 
lied,  cajoled,  and    forced,    by  public 
opinion,  now  grown  hard  to  restrain 
and  impossible  wholly  to  resist,  they 
marched  grimly  up  to  the  hateful  goall 
of  household  suffrage;  stole  thus  de^ 
liberatcly  the  twenty-years'  thunder  of 
John  Bright,  and  crowned  him  a  great 
statesman  and  political  authority,  whom 
they  would  have  rejoiced  in  devoting  to 
political  perdition. 

Now  observe  John  Bright,  in  these 
days  when  his  hair  has  grown  snowy 
"White,   and    broad  wrinkles  cross   his 
broad  English  face,  and  he  has  passed 
hiB  prime  in  an  entirely  novel  charac- 
ter.    Rienzi  has  paid  his  homage  to 
Colonna,  and  Mirabeau  has  kissed  the 
band  of  the  Bourbon.    The  great  Trib- 
une of  the  people  and  Thor  of  English 
politics    has    turned    courtier.      Plain 
Quaker  John  Bright  consents  to  receive 
the  aristocratic  title  of  Bight  Honor- 
able, and  we  read  of  him  in  the  Court 
^eiesman  as  visiting,  "  having  the  honor 


of  dining"  &c.  at  Windsor  and  other 
royal  palaces ;  he  is  gazetted  as  going 
hither  and  thither :  above  his  name  and 
below  it  appear  high-sounding  titles 
which  we  have  heard  of  before  in 
Hume's  pages,  and  Macaulay's.  He  is  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  a  distinguished 
servant  of  the  Queen,  one  of  the  power- 
wielders  of  the  Empire  which,  they  tell 
us  is  so  vast,  that  the  sun  never  sets 
upon  it.  More:  next  to  the  Premier 
himself,  there  is  no  man  in  England 
who  holds  so  large  a  share  of  real  au- 
thority :  he  could  doubtless  destroy  the 
Cabinet  to-monow :  Gladstone  will  heed 
his  word,  and  will  think  long  before  ho 
dissents  from  it.  Have  monarchy  and 
I  aristocracy  come  to  John  Bright,  or  he 
■  to  them  ?  Is  he  there  to  serve  them,  or 
to  mould  them  to  serve  the  people  ?  In 
his  long  public  career  he  has  been  busy, 
"Americanizing"  English  institutions 
— ^is  it  that  he  is  now  relapsing  into 
feudalism  ?  Few  who  know  the  man 
and  have  observed  him — ^how  earnestly 
and  amid  what  obstacles  he  has  toiled 
— how  he  has  used  his  brilliant  talents 
to  shock  prevalent  opinion,  and  has  in 
no  instance  conceded  a  whit  to  olden 
ideas, — will  believe  that  he  has  entered 
the  Cabinet  with  any  other  motive  than 
tliat  of  wielding  a  longer  influence  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  has  all  his 
life  been  aiming.  He  has  become  a 
power  there,  where  no  man  of  his  gene- 
ration and  opinions  has  been  before. 
The  very  fact  that  John  Bright  has 
grown  great  enough  to  be  ofliBred  a  seat 
at  the  royal  council  board,  has  advanced  , 
the  ideas  of  which  he  is  the  exponent  i 
more  than  can  well  be  calculated.  The 
process  of  "  hating,  then  pitying,  then 
adoring  "  Bright*s  democracy,  has  been 
going  on :  enthroned  in  power  by  the 
advancement  of  its  apostle,  men  and 
masses  have  drawn  near  the  truths 
which  before,  not  knowing  them,  they 
detested.  It  is  a  new  era  in  English 
politics;  an  era  destructive  of  many 
shams,  and  dangerous  to  all.  If  Bright 
sits  in  council  with  an  Argyll,  a  Claren- 
don, a  do  Grey,  and  a  Cavendish,  it  is 
because  the  feudal  houses  of  England 
prefer  bending  to  breaking ;  they  ha.v<i 
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come  to  him ;  it  is  the  Commonen,  not 
the  Peers,  in  English  Cabinets  of  the 
present  day,  who  hold  the  reins  of  min- 
isterial power,  and  frame  the  nation^s 
policy. 

Bright  the  orator  is  the  illustration 
and  exponent  of  Bright  the  man.  It 
has  often  been  observed  how  pore  and 
Saxon  is  his  language,  how  straightfor- 
ward his  tone,  and  how  bold  his  speech 
on  every  occasion.  His  presence  is  that 
of  a  man  self-reliant,  and  both  physi- 
cally and  intellectually  powerful.  His 
form  is  robust,  not  corpulent ;  he  holds 
his  head  high  and  frank,  fearing  the  eye 
of  no  man,  always  looking  you  full  in 
the  face ;  his  lull  round  face  and  bold 
straight  nose;  his  clear,  often  stem 
gray  eye ;  his  rounded  and  firm-set  chin 
and  positive  mouth ;  his  straight,  active 
figure,  produce  an  impression  hardly 
equalled  by  that  produced  by  any  other 
Pariiamentary  orator.  His  complexion 
is  of  that  clear  white  Saxon  color  which 
;^  is  often  seen  in  Englishmen  thirty  years 
9  younger;  the  color  of  his  cheeks  is  a 
sign  of  healthy  blood  rather  than  self- 
indulgence.  When  he  rises  to  speak, 
the  crowded  hall  is  hushed,  all  are  in- 
tent, and  wait  almost  breathless  for  the 
orator's  opening  sentence.  A  hot  re-i 
former,  he  is  yet  far  from  being  a  tor- : 
rentlike  or  passionate  dedaimer.  Glad- 
stone, Lowe,  Salisbury,  Derby,  are  all  far 
more  fiery  and  impetuous.  Bright  seems 
to  say,  "  I  am  so  perfectly  in  the  right, 
you  are  so  entirely  in  the  wrong,  that  / 
can  afford  to  be  calm,  while  you  may 
storm  as  men  in  error  only  do."  De- 
liberate, clear,  strong,  firm,  easy,  with 


fine  modulation  of  a  Toice  natoiaUy 
hoarse  and  somewhat  harsh— hSs  form 
and  head  erect,  his  eyes  rivetted  upon 
the  Tory  phalanx,  his  hand  resting  on 
the  bendi  or  inserted  in  his  waistcoat ; 
not  the  slightest  embarrassment  betray- 
ing itself,  as  if  he  were  on  ground  thor- 
oughly tried  and  wholly  congenial — his 
address  unruffled  by  the  taunts  and 
sneers  and  muttered  '*Ohs!"  of  his 
opponents— occasionally,  with  an  inflre- 
quency  which  greatly  enhances  the 
efiect,  rising  to  a  noble  and  poetic 
metaphor,  or  quoting  from  the  Sacred 
Volume— more  often  making  his  appeals 
unadorned  save  by  an  art  of  dnoers 
logic  which  gives  him  his  most  power- 
fid  weapon— direct  and  strong  in  his 
blows,  making  every  one  tell,  every  one 
complete  and  endowed  with  its  ftdlest  * 
strength :  these  qualities  constitute  him 
one  of  the  classic  orators  of  this  cen- 
tury in  England.  The  delibeimtkm  with 
which  he  speaks  is  well  in  keeping  with 
the  seriousness  and  weight  of  what  he 
says ;  for  he  is  a  man  in  earnest,  a  man 
who,  having  labored  for  thirty  years  to-  ^ 
ward  the  end  which  seems  now  in  sight,  i 
cannot  aflfbrd  to  dally  with  pretty  ' 
phrases,  or  linger  playing  by  the  way-  j 
side,  or  raise  a  laugh,  or  use  his  predoui  ^ 
moments  lightly,  or  leave  incomplete 
the  chain  of  reasoning  which  he  con- 
structs. 

Such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  lose  him- 
self in  the  dazzle  of  a  court,  or  amid 
the  ambitious  and  restless  pleasures  of 
political  authority;  and  England  will 
one  day  bless  the  fortune  that  threw  him 
into  the  political  struggles  of  the  day. 
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Hb  loved  me.    But  he  loyed,  likewifle. 
This  morning's  world  in  bloom  and  wings : 

Ah,  does  he  love  the  world  that  lies 
In  dampness,  whispering  shadowy  thingSi 
Under  this  little  band  of  moon  t 


He  loves  me  ?    Will  he  foil  to  see 
A  phantom  hand  has  touch'd  mj  hair 

(And  wavered,  withering,  over  me) 
To  leave  a  subtle  grayness  there 
Below  the  onter  sheen  of  June  ? 


He  loves  me  9    Would  he  call  it  fair, 
The  flashed  half-flower  he  left  me,  saj  t 

For  it  has  passed  beneath  the  glare 
And  from  my  bosom  drops  away, 
Shaken  into  the  grass  with  pain  f 


He  loves  me  ?    Well,  I  do  not  know. 

A  song  in  plumage  crossed  the  hill 
At  stmrise  when  I  felt  him  go^ 

And  song  and  plumage  now  are  still. 
He  could  not  praise  the  bird  again. 


He  loves  me  ?    Vailed  in  mist  I  stand, 
My  veins  less  high  with  life  than  when 

To-day's  thin  dew  was  in  the  land. 
Vaguely  less  beautiful  than  then — 
Myself  a  dimness  with  the  dim. 


He  loves  me  ?    I  am  faint  with  fear. 

He  never  saw  me  quite  so  old, 
I  never  met  him  quite  so  near 

My  grave,  nor  quite  so  pale  and  cold : 

Nor  quite  so  sweet,  he  says,  to  him  I 
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New  organizations,  and  uot  new  ap- 
plications of  old  oni!.^,  apjicnr  to  bo 
necessary  means  far  new  reforms. 

WTionevcr  the  fibre  of  r.imie,  tlio 
"coming  plant"  of  the  textile  future, 
sball  be  aapplicd  in  marketable  quanti- 
ties, the  cotton  spinner  will  not  l)c  able 
to  work  it  with  his  present  machinery. 
Complcta  new  suits  of  machines  must 
bo  invented  for  the  new  fibre. 

Every  new  political  idea  proceeds  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  far  enouf;h  from 
receiving  a  welcome  into  existing  po- 
litical organizations.  Tliey  reject  it 
and  Btn]ggle  against  it  creu  unto  death, 
and  it  really  lias  to  fight  its  way  by  a 
moral  conquest  of  the  nation,  before  it 
passes  into  tlio  govemment  of  it. 

With  religious  or;;anizatioDS  it  is  t!ic 
same.  The  great  missionary  move- 
ments, Romanist  and  Protestant,  the 
Methodist  Reformation,  the  English 
Puritan  moTement  under  the  Tndorg 
And  Stuarts,  the  Lutheran  Reformation, 


were  not  applications  of  the  old  organi- 
sations to  propagate  new  ideas,  but  netr 
bodies,  formed  by  and  for  new  sonls. 

The  hbtory  of  the  primeval  religion, 
as  followed  by  the  Jewish  and  then  by 
the  Christian  church,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Almighty  adopts  this  principla 
in  Ilis  denlings  with  men. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  inetanc«&- 
under  tbeao  beads,  but  it  is  unnecessary- 
A  sinplo  characteristic  of  recent  re — 
formatory  movements  should,  however^ 
be  mentioned.  It  is,  that  they  p 
rather  by  the  voluntary  action  of  ni 
rous  eoupfniCors,  than  by  the  operatioi^^ 
of  a  single  dcipolic  will.  Wesley*  titi — "■ 
every  year  less  likely ;  coOperativo  so  — 
cietic.}  are  from  year  to  year  more  numc-    — 

The  system  of  Young  lien's  Christia  "^^ 
Associations,  which  is  at  ])re.'wnt  in  fu  "^ ' 
vigor  and  energetic  activity  througboi.:^-  i 
I^rotestant  Christendom,  is  a.  specinu:?^  ■■ 
of  the  clan  of  organizations  now  spokes 
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;  is  a  new  organization,  for  new 
368.  It  proceeds  upon  the  co- 
ive  principle  by  voluntary,  asso- 
action.  It  is  composed  of  young 
xclusively — who  will  not  be  glad 
n  from  its  regulations  that  sunny 
lasts  a  full  quarter  of  a  century, 
Ifteen  to  forty  ? — and  it  is  for  the 
16  of  applying  new  means  and 
ds  of  prevention,  help  and  cure,  to 
eeds  and  dangers  and  evil  habits 
mg  men  as  are  most  harmful  un- 
16  conditions  cf  society  to-day. 
>llowing  summary,  by  a  member 
Association,  very  well  epitomizes 
)ans  and  ends  of  the  institution : 
Christian  Association,  in  propor- 
>  its  membership  and  their  activ- 
comes  a  moral  police  wherever  it 
kblished,  arresting  the  vicious  in 
Duad  career,  preventing  much  of 
n  that  promises  to  ripen  into 
removing  or  diminishing,  so  far 
influence  extends,  the  teeming 
itions  of  city  life,  and  attracting 
Is  itself  the  confidence  and  love 
>se  whose  rescue  has  thus  been 
ht.  By  its  well-arranged  system 
ictical  fraternity,  the  institution 
lea  employment  for  the  unemploy- 
mes  and  churches  and  iriends  for 
ranger,  nurses  and  physicians  for 
ik,  and  all  this  without  other  in- 
9  than  the  consciousness  of  dis- 
ng  duty  and  the  hope  of  winning 
o  Christ.  It  makes  not  member- 
16  sole  title  to  its  benefits,  it  ex- 
o  oaths  of  secrecy,  it  assumes  no 
:ative8  of  power  or  privilege,  it 
brth  no   pretension  to  peculiar 


n 


7 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to 

sketch  the  origin,  progress,  and 
t  condition  of  the  system  of  Young 
Christian  Associations  as  a  whole, 

ftirther  illustrate  the  subject,  by 
letails  of  the  character  and  work- 
f  one  local  and  representative  As- 
on — ^that  of  the  great  city  of  New 

I. — THE  SYSTEM. 

11  1844 — the  year  in  which  the 
n   Association  was  formed--or- 


ganized  effort  for  the  religious  (includ- 
ing the  moral,  mental  and  social)  cul- 
ture and  development  of  young  men, 
exclusively,  had  been  practically  un- 
known. 

Twenty-five  years  have  wrought  a 
mighty  change ;  for  the  year  1869  shows 
us,  in  Europe  and  America,  actively 
laboring  for  the  improvement  of  young 
men,  as  a  class,  more  than  1,250  Chris- 
tian Associations,  having  a  membership 
estimated  at  ninety-five  thousand  indi- 
viduals. 

The  institution  had  its  origin  in  a 
l)rayer  meeting,  held  in  the  upper  story 
of  a  commercial  house  in  the  heart  of 
London,  in  the  year  1844.  This  meet- 
ing grew  out  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
half  a  dozen  clerks,  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  to  spend  a  portion  of  their 
little  leisure  in  religious  exercises,  and 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  their  fellow 
clerks  might  bo  induced  to  join  them. 
The  effects  of  the  meeting  were  speedily 
noticeable  in  the  conduct  aiid  conversa- 
tion  of  the  whole  clerical  force  of  the 
establishment :  the  idea  was  caught  up 
by  Christian  young  men  in  other  mer- 
cantile houses,  and  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing these  daily  prayer  meetings  became 
contagious.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1844, 
it  was  decided  by  those  interested  in 
the  movement,  to  form  a  "Society  for 
Improving  the  Spiritual  Condition  of 
Young  Men  in  the  Drapery  and  other 
Trades,"  and  the  details  of  organiza- 
tion were  completed  without  delay. 
Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
London  Young  Men^s  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 

From  London  the  influence  of  the 
new  Mission  movement  radiated  rapid- 
ly. Following  in  the  wake  of  England, 
the  Christian  youth  of  Ckrmany,  Swit- 
zerland and  France  established  similar 
Associations,  and  entered  actively  into 
the  work  in  their  several  localities. 
Despite  occasional  reverses  and  tempo- 
rary opposition,  the  new  Societies  in- 
creased in  number  and  influence  until 
many  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
Continental  Europe  had  organized  As- 
sociations; and  the  European  Associa- 
tions now  count  a  working  membership 
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of  twenty-fiye  hundred  and  sixty  young 
men,  divided  among  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seyen  societies. 

On  five  different  occasions,  since  1855, 
the  European  organizations  have  been 
convened  in  **  Conferences  Universelles," 
at  several  of  which  the  American  asso- 
ciations have  been  represented  by  dele- 
gates, to  whom  has  been  accorded  (with 
only  a  single  exception)  the  most  hearty 
welcome.  The  proceedings  of  the  Paris 
Conference  of  1867  have  been  published 
in  a  "  Souvenir,"  of  over  two  hundred 
pages,  which  contains,  beside  many 
valuable  reports,  two  remarkably  inter- 
esting papers  on  "  Youth  and  the  Gos- 
pel," and  "  How  to  make  the  Christian 
Association  most  attractive." 

The  pioneer  Young  Men^s  Christian 
Association  in  America,  was  that  oigan- 
ized  in  December,  1851,  at  Montreal; 
but,  almost  simultaneously,  steps  were 
taken  in  Boston  to  inaugurate  the  move- 
ment there.  The  newspaper  publica- 
tion of  a  letter,  describing  a  visit  to 
the  London  Association's  rooms,  pre- 
pared the  way  in  Boston ;  and  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  young  men  of  that 
city,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  societies,  adopting 
the  same  constitution,  in  several  other 
cities  in  the  United  States.  Before  the 
close  of  1852,  eleven  Associations  had 
been  formed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  three  years  more  saw  fifty-four 
societies  in  successful  operation,  with  a 
membership  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
young  men,  of  whom  twenty-five  hun- 
dred were  enrolled  in  Boston  and  six- 
teen hundred  in  New  York.  In  1859, 
the  number  of  American  Associations 
had  reached  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  with  an  estimated  membership  of 
forty  thousand. 

But  the  tide  of  progress  and  success 
was  suddenly  turned  at  the  approach 
of  the  Civil  War ;  and  the  actual  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  snapped  the  ties 
which  for  years  had  linked  together  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Associations. 
Patriotism  made  it  doubly  the  duty  of 
Christian  young  men  to  fight  for  their 
endangered  €k>vemment,  and  the  so- 
cieties at  the  North  were  prompt  to 


Aimish  respondents  to  Preddent  lis- 
coln's  call  for  volunteers.  Tlirougfaoai 
the  subsequent  years  of  strife  and  car- 
nage, numbers  of  the  Christian  Assod*- 
tions  necessarily  lost  their  organization, 
and  left  untilled  their  former  fields. 
Such  of  their  members,  however,  as 
did  not  enter  the  army  of  the  Union, 
either  as  soldiers,  nurses  or  evangelists, 
strove  to  supply  the  vacancies  at  home 
by  increased  devotion  to  the  cause. 

Among  the  local  benefiictions  and  re- 
forms accomplished  by  the  AssodatioDS 
during  that  period  of  its  existence 
which  we  have  thus  outlined  down  to 
the  war,  and  over  and  above  their  regu- 
lar programme,  may  be  named  the  la- 
bors of  the  New  Orleans  membere  dur- 
ing the  epidemic  of  1858 ;  the  help  sent 
from  a  Northern  Association  to  the  or- 
phans left  by  the  yellow  fever  at  No^ 
folk  and  Portsmouth;  the  "firemen^ 
meetings"  in  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where; the  tent-preaching  system  at 
Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati ;  the  ibjs- 
tem  of  Union  prayer  meetings  whidi 
has  become  very  extensively  adopted 
throughout  the  country ;  and  lastly,  the 
formation  and  supx>ort  of  the  U.  8.  Chris- 
tian Commission,  begun  by  the  New 
York  Association,  in  May,  1861. 

With  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865, 
began  a  general  awakening  of  dormairt 
Associations,  the  reorganization  of  sodi 
as  had  disbanded,  and  the  systematic 
extension  and  occupation  of  the  fidd 
by  the  establishment  of  new  societieei 

At  the  Annual  Convention  at  Albanf 
in  1866,  only  sixty-seven  Assodatiooi 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
were  reported  as  having  survived  tlift 
war.  But  in  1867,  at  the  Montreal  Cofi- 
vention,  two  hundred  and  forty-fire 
were  in  operation ;  and  at  Detroit,  lait 
June,  the  number  of  organizations  had 
reached  five  hundred  and  thirteen,  an 
increase  of  two  hundred  and  dxty-sereD 
(more  than  double)  in  a  single  year. 

The  Institution,  as  such,  ignores  eectSi  • 
denominations,  creeds,  and  forms  of 
faith,  stipulating  only  that  its  voters 
and  office-bearers  shall  be  reputable 
members  of  Evangelical  Christian  bod- 
ies.   So  thoroughly  imbued  are  the  i^ 
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ma  with  this  spirit  of  Protestant  nnmber  of  Christian  Oonyentions,  so 

[city  'that,  for  years,  thousands  called,  to  which  the  Association  work- 

e  young  men  have  labored  side  ers  stood  sponsors,  and  supplied  im- 

3  in  Association  work,  without  portantaid. 

or  learning  each  other's  Church  Quite  recently  the  Executiye  Com- 
is,  and  friction  from  doctrinal  mittee  haye^organized  a  Pacific  Rail- 
ices  is  practically  unknown.  road  Mission,  which  aims  to  plant  a 
sereral  years  previous  to  1860,  a  Christian  Association  at  every  important 
y  of  the  Associations  then  ex-  station  on  the  new  iron  road  to  the 
in  the  United  States  attached  Pacific.  Thus  keeping  abreast  of  the 
Ives  together  in  a  sort  of  Con-  world's  progress,  these  young  men  are 
ion,  which  its  promoters  hotped  pushing  forward  their  pickets,  and 
result  in  more  active,  extended,  making  ready  to  possess  the  land  in  the 
neficent  labors ;  but,  either  from  Master's  name. 

usa^e  of  machinery,  or  the  lack        From  the  last  report  of  the  Executive 

e  pivotal  part,  the  scheme  fiuled  Committee  we  extract  a  few  statistical 

1  such  hopes,  and  the  opening  totals. 

ving  closed  the  doors  of  sympa-  "  According  to  the  best  information 
i  fraternity  between  the  societies  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  there  are 
and  South,  the  Confederation  now  in  Europe  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
was  abandoned.  seven  Associations,  with  twenty-five 
only  links  of  union,  looking  to-  thousand  and  sixty  members,  dlstribu- 
centralization,  now  recognized  ted  as  follows,  viz. : 

Associations,  are    the  Annual  AnodatioiM.       Hembcn. 

itions  and  the  Executive  Com-  Ow«t  Britain  ft  irdMd....iM i4,S5o 

i  apointed  thereat  But  for  2SSS^:::::::;;::::;::;;:  w;;::::;:::;::; ''m 

here  would  exist  no  medium  of  Italy  ft  the  Mediterranean..  10 

ondcDce,  no  method  of  compilinfiT  5^*°°®-' ^* 8W 

.,         .\.  ..  .^    %i  Swltaerland. 96 715 

)rthy  statistics,  no  unity  of  ac-  NarthGemany. 981 7.076 

Qd  no  regular  system  of  organ-  Wnrtemburg  ft  a  Gennany  42.. 

lew  societies.    The  Conventions        *'A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 

ed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  leading  items  in  the  recent  reports  of 

!  usually  attended  by  several  hun-  the  American  Associations,  taken  from 

^legates  (accredited  according  to  the  latest  ofl&dal  sources,  is  as  follows : 
i  basis  of  representation),  from        '*The  following  Associations  are  re- 

itions   located    throughout   the  ported  as  occupying  buildings  of  which 

States  and  British  Provinces.  they   are   the   owners,  viz.,   Meriden, 

Executive  Committee,  previous  Conn.;  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Newtown,  L. 

S,  was  located,  for  one  year,  at  L;    Philadelphia,   Pa.     Total    value, 

ace  where   the  Convention  ap-  $77,000.    Buildings  are  now  erecting 

ig  it  had  been  held ;   but  the  by  the  following  Associations,  viz.,  Chi- 

'  Convention  innovated  upon  this  cago  (the  beautifhl  home  of  that  Asso- 

by  locating  the  Committee,  for  dation  having  been  destroyed  by  fire), 

ears,  at  New  York,  and  naming,  Washington,   Plantsville,    New    York 

members,  young  men  belonging  city,  Omaha,  and  San  Francisco.    The 

New  York  Association.  following   have   building   ftmds,  viz., 

sr  the  supervision  of  the  Corre-  Boston,  Montreal,  Poughkeqide,  Bris- 

Qg  Members  of  the   Executive  tol,  R  L,  North  Shore,  Staten  Island, 

ttee,  in  the  several  districts.  State  N.  Y.,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  in  all,  amount- 

itions  have,  of  late  years,  been  ing  to  not  less  than  $625,000.    We  con- 

i  intervals  throughout  the  conn-  aider  it  safe  to  estimate  the  amount  of 

d  with  much  advantage  to  the  property  owned  and  controlled  by  the 

Eleven    of  these   Conferences  Associations  for  building  purposes  at 

leld  last  year,  in  addition  to  a  not  less  than  $750,000.    Ninety  oC  tk«^ 
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Associations  have  libraries,  embracing 
sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  volumes,  valued  at  $100,601. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-one  report 
their  expenses  for  the  current  year  at 
$211,202  45.  Ninety-two»report  courses 
of  sermons  for  young  men.  Seventeen 
report  more  than  five  weekly  prayer 
meetings.  Eighty-nine  report  two  or 
more  weekly  prayer  meetings.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-six  report  at  least 
one  weekly  prayer  meeting.  Fifty-two 
report  a  dsdly  prayer  meeting.  Two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen  con- 
versions are  reported.  A  large  number, 
in  addition,  report  special  religious  in- 
terest, but  fail  to  specify  the  number 
of  conversions,  if  any.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  Associations  report  fifty- 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four members,  leaving  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  unreported.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  estimate  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Associations  at  seventy 
thousand.^* 

n. — THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  YOUNG  MKN'S 
CHRISTIAN  AfiSOOIATION. 

The  peculiar  and  exceptional  violence 
of  the  temptations  which  New  York 
city  presents  to  young  men,  in  idle 
amusements,  dissipation,  drunkenness, 
gambling  and  harlotry,  renders  it  all 
the  fairer  field  for  testing  the  merits 
and  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the 
Association. 

Its  headquarters  are,  for  the  present, 
rooms  at  No.  161  Fifth  Avenue,  where 
a  commodious  reading-room,  attractive- 
ly furnished,  abundantly  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  con- 
taining a  free  library  of  considerable 
extent,  is  always  open.  Here,  appli- 
cants fbr  membership  or  for  aid,  and 
strangers  and  visitors,  always  find  a 
ready  welcome.  The  newcomer  is  made 
to  realize  that  he  is  among  friends, 
whom  it  is  safe  to  trust  and  whose  sym- 
pathy is  assured  him  in  advance.  In- 
vited to  the  social  meetings,  and  in- 
duced, thereafter,  to  attend  the  religious 
gatherings  of  the  Association,  he  finds 
the  members  busily  and  earnestly  labor- 
ing to  do   good.     The   conversation 


around  him  is  refined  and  j«fining ;  the 
companionships  offered  him  are  socially 
unexceptionable,  and  calculated  to  kin- 
dle his  ambition;  the  moral  atmoft- 
phere,  far  from  being  oppressive,  has  an 
exhilarating  effect,  and,  by  degrees, 
charms  and  enchains  him. 

Lectures  and  readings  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence,  and  free  to  all,  are  occa- 
sionally given  at  the  Rooms,  in  week- 
day evenings;  and  sermons  are  from 
time  to  time  delivered  before  the  Asso- 
ciation by  our  most  eminent  cleigy- 
men,  in  one  or  another  of  our  finot 
churches. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  of  each  month 
the  business  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  held,  and  here  everybody  is  at 
home,  or  soon  becomes  so  by  mutual 
introductions.    At  these  meetings  essays 
are  read  and  discussed,  reports  of  com- 
mittees presented,  and  all  the  members 
made  acquainted  with  the  past  month^s 
work  and  its  result,  so  far  as  ascertain- 
ed.    During  the  year  there  are  also  held 
reunions  or  receptions,  to  which  musics 
and  art  lend  their  attractions,  and  which^ 
are  only  too  crowded  to  be  fully  enjoy — 
ed  by  all.    To  make  these  rrrrptinnrw 

successful,  our  best  artists  and  collect 

ors  have  often  contributed  their  pic 
turcs,  and  vocal  talent  from  our  m< 
popular  church  choirs  is  always  at  th< 
service  of  the  Association. 

A  Choral  Society,  under  the  el 
of  a  Music  Committee,  and  led  by 
well-known  Professor,  supplies  cvenii 

entertainment  to  those  who  are  musi '• 

cally  inclined  ;  while  a  Literary  Soci( 
and  a  French  Class  fiumish  opportnnil 
for  culture  in  their  respective  branch< 
Religious  meetings,  of  course,  ore  ni 
merous.    They  are  supported  upon  th- 
voluntary  principle,  and  their 
is  usually  so  well  sustained  that  the^  -^ 
are  no  small  addition  to  the  other 
tractive  features  of  the  Institution. 

But  mere  social  enjoyment  and 
ligious  development  are  not  all  that 
Association    secures   to    its 
Young  men  who  are  out  of  situatioi 
must  be 'furnished  with  employment 
and  a  Committee  is  constantly  perfoir^Ei- 
ing  usefVil  work  in  this   departmerx^ 
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Boarding-houses,  which  shall  be  homes, 
are  found  for  the  unhappy  denizens  of 
the  "  Hash  Rows  "  and  "  Sleepless  Hol- 
lows" of  this  great  city.  Are  any 
young  men  reported  laid  aside  by  sick- 
ness? their  bedsides  are  visited,  and 
their  wants  ministered  to  by  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Association,  whose 
business  it  is  to  care  for  them.  Under 
this  humane  system,  a  young  English- 
man (whose  only  title  to  help  was  his 
letter  of  introduction  from  a  foreign 
Association)  was  for  months  tenderly 
watched  over,  his  board-bills  paid,  his 
physicians  furnished,  his  medicines  pro- 
cured, the  expense  of  his  removal  to 
the  South  cheerfully  met,  and  when, 
finally,  he  succumbed  to  his  disease,  his 
body  was  brought  back  to  New  York, 
and  (we  believe)  subsequently  forward- 
ed to  his  mother  in  England— all  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  members  of  the  New  York 
Association,  who  remembered  their 
Master^s  words :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
.my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Nor  are  these  the  privileges  of  the 
paying  members  only,  but,  by  means  of 
circulars,  addressed  to  physicians  and 
boarding-house  keepers,  information  is 
sought  as  to  cases  of  sickness,  where 
young  men  are  suffering,  without  friends 
or  proper  care,  in  order  that  needed  at- 
tention may  be  bestowed  gratuitously 
upon  them. 

By  an  Invitation  Committee  the  As- 
sociation strives  to  reach,  and  draw 
within  its  circle,  strangers,  young  men 
wherever  they  may  be  found.  A  Church 
Committee  introduces  them  to  the  vari- 
ous churches  and  Sabbath-schools,  where 
they  can  be  made  useful  workers  or  be 
themselves  usefully  wrought  upon.  A 
Membership  Committee  receives  and 
takes  charge  of  them  until  they  have 
formed  congenial  companionships  with- 
in the  Association.  Branches  in  the 
northern,  eastern  and  western  sections 
of  the  city,  a  Medical  Students^  Chris- 
tian Union,  and  a  Colored  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  help  toward  the 
systematic  completion  of  this  many- 
sided  work,  which  is  diligently  pushed 
toward  a  symmetrical  development  in 


every  possible  direction,  as  isst  and  as 
far  as  is  permitted  by  its  comparatively 
circumscribed  resources.  The  fruits  of 
these  unselfish  labors  on  the  part  of  the 
Association  are  daily  becoming  more 
perceptible,  and  encouraging  evidences 
of  appreciation  constantly  flow  in  upon 
the  officers  of  the  Society.  From  among 
the  letters  received  from  individual 
beneficiaries,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  se- 
lect a  few  thankful  phrases,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  grace  of  gratitude. 

A  father,  in  Nova  Scotia,  writes  to  ac- 
knowledge "the  extreme  kindness" 
shown  his  son,  who  came  to  New  York 
"an  utter  stranger,"  and  says:  "You 
took  him  by  the  hand,  I  may  say,  at 
first  sight,  ofTered  him  pecuniary  assist- 
ance if  he  required  it,  and  almost  im- 
mediately procured  him  employment 
in  an  extensive  business  house,  with  a 
prospect  of  his  future  advancement." 
The  kindness  shown  this  youth  is  char- 
acterized, by  his  father,  as  "  your  very 
extraordinary  aid  and  generosity  at  a 
time  when  ho  so  much  needed  it.  My 
object  in  writing  this  note,"  he  contin- 
ues, "was  to  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart,  but  I  have  not  words  at  com- 
mand to  do  it,  and  to  fully  express  my 
gratefulness  and  that  of  my  children." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  very  practical 
gratitude  from  a  young  man  in  Boston, 
to  whom  $7  had  once  been  loaned: 
"  With  a  grateful  heart  I  return  to  you 
$7,  which  you  gave  me  when  I  was  a 
needy  stranger  in  New  York.  Please 
give  the  $5  to  some  poor  fellow  who 
seeds  it."    (Enclosed  were  $12.) 

A  young  man  who  was  aided  to  pro- 
cure a  more  desirable  clerkship,  thus 
acknowledges  the  favor:  "Through 
your  kind  offices,  I  am  accepted   by 

Messrs. to-day.    My  position  is 

on  the  books  of  the Department ; 

my  salary  is  $1,800.  ...  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart  for  this  last  and  most 
unexpected  mark  of  friendship.  I  trust 
I  may  never  forget  what  I  owe  to  you." 

Another,  who  obtained  a  situation 
through  the  efibrts  of  the  Employment 
Committee,  writes:  "I  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  position  of  bookkeeper 
with  Messrs. ,  and  entered  oiLm^ 
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daties  yefiterday.  I  am  mucli  obliged 
to  you  for  your  efforts  on  my  behalf, 
and  will  ever  remember  the  helpful  in- 
fluence and  kindness  of  the  Toung 
Men^s  Christian  Association.'' 

Another  says :  *'  For  three  weeks  past 
I  have  been  trying  to  find  time  to  drop 
in  and  thank  you  for  the  kind  endeav- 
ors you  made  to  procure  me  employ- 
ment. I  have  found  something  to  do, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  I  need  a  boy 
to  assist  me.  Do  you  know  of  any  one 
who  may  suit  me  t " 

From  still  another  comes  the  follow- 
ing :  **  By  reason  of  the  note  you  gave 
me  on  the  10th  inst.,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  situation,  and  have  risen  un- 
til I  now  hold  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  establishment." 

One  young  man  says:  "Gratitude 
alone  for  benefits  receiyed  from  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
prompts  me  to  thus  address  you.  You 
may  perhaps  be  interested  to  know  that 
good  has  been  done  through  the  West- 
em  Branch,  as  it  is  here  that  I  have  de- 
riyed  benefits  more  than  time  or  space 
will  allow  me  to  enumerate.  It  has 
been  home  to  me.  I  came  to  this  city 
nearly  a  year  ago,  homeless,  and,  I 
might  almost  say,  friendless.  Eyening 
after  eyening  I  spent  in  the  solitude  of 
my  own  room,  thinking  oyer  the  hard- 
ships of  my  lot,  longing  for  some  place 
to  spend  my  eyenings,  where  a  kind 
word  might  be  heard  and  a  Mendly  face 
be  seeuv  Alter  a  week  or  two  thus 
spent,  I  heard  of  the  Reading-Room, 
76  Yarick  street,  and  I  lost  no  time  in 
finding  it,  and  it  has  proved  all  that  I 
had  wished  for.  By  it  I  have  become 
.acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
Christian  people,  and  brought  into  a 
wide  field  of  useftOness  and  of  labor. 
.  .  .  This  Association  has  been  a  source 
of  great  comfort  to  me,  a  8af<^]^uard  to 
protect  me  firom  the  innumerable  temp- 
tations that  assail  every  young  man 
coming  to  this  great  city  of  sin." 

One  other  says :  '*  About  a  year  since, 
'Coming  to  this  city  a  perfect  stranger, 
and  having  no  Mends  here,  I  employed 
my  time  after  bo^ess  hours  wandering 
iQBproAtably  about  Ihe  streets.    In  one 


of  these  rambles  your  sign  caught  my 
eye,  and  I  entered.  The  cordial  rec^ 
tion  I  met  with  from  you  gave  me  much 
pleasure,  and  your  kind  invitation  I  was 
glad  to  avail  myself  of;  so  much  so, 
that  I  have  since  made  it  my  almost 
constant  resort,  and  the  benefits  I  have 
derived  have  been  twofold,  not  only 
giving  me  pleasant  reading  and  valu- 
able information,  but  keeping  me  away 
from  the  many  vices  and  temptations  a 
young  man  is  apt  to  fall  into.  I  haye 
been  glad  to  remark  the  cordial  thou^ 
unobtrusive  manner  in  which  strangen 
have  been  met,  making  it  quite  a  home 
for  them." 

There  is  one  Committee  of  the  Asbo- 
ciation  (already  refeixed  to)  whose  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  it  is  to  inform  young 
men  that  such  a  Society  as  this  eziste. 
The  members  of  this  Committee  perfom 
their  work  in  various  ways  and  upon 
progressive  principles.  They  go,  for 
instance,  two  and  two,  on  Satiuday 
evenings,  to  the  billiard  and  drinking- 
saloons,  to  reach  the  youth  there  gath- 
ered in  crowds  to  close  the  week  in 
diBsipation.  Handing  them  cards,  and 
now  and  then  a  tract,  addressing  them 
kindly,  and  in  other  ways  securing  their 
confidence,  these  missionaries  often  get 
hold  of  young  men,  who  have  neither 
received  friendly  warning  nor  heard 
words  of  kind  counsel  since  leaving  the 
homes  of  their  childhood,  and,  in  many 
an  instance,  lead  them  to  serious  reflec- 
tion. 

The  operations  of  the  New  York 
sociation  have  steadily  outgrown 
successive  accommodations  which  hav^- 
been  found  for  it,  and  it  has  for  sumo^ 
time  been  felt  that  a  proper  building,, 
owned  and  controlled  by  it,  is  an  abeo^ — 
lute  necessity,  in  order  to  the  adequate^^ 
development  of  its  capacity  for  usefiil^ — 
ness. 

The  far-sighted  benevolence  of  aome^^ 
of  our  best  citizens  has  accordingly^* 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  placed 
the  disposal  of  the  Association  a 
siderable  building  fund,  and  there 
now  erecting,  at  the  comer  of  Fomtls. 
Avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  th^ 
new  building  of  which  a  wood-cut 
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companies  thiB  article,  and  "which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  in  some  measure  com- 
mensurate with  the  work  attempted  by 
the  Association.  As  their  stracture  ap- 
proaches completion,  it  is  eyident  that 
additional  funds  will  be  required,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  debt  from  remain- 
ing upon  the  Association ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  funds 
win  be  wanting.  The  moneyed  men  of 
New  York  have  richly  endowed  so 
many  other  institutions,  equally  worthy 
and  not  more  necessary,  to  permit  any 
doubt  of  their  willingness  to  bear  the 
remaining  expense  of  the  project. 

The  new  building  is  designed  in  what 
is  called  the  French  Renaissance  style— 
a  mode  of  building  whose  character  is 
remarkably  striking,  and  which  allows 
very  great  freedom  and  variety  of  archi- 
teetural  taste,  both  in  the  main  features 
of  an  edifice  and  in  its  details  and  dec- 
orations. Its  material  is  dark  Belleville 
Modstone,  with  a  light  Ohio  sandstone 
freely  used  for  cornices,  columns,  bands, 
A&,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasant  combi- 
nation of  color ;  and  the  whole  build- 
ing is  large  and  lofty  enough,  and  is 
finished  and  ornamented  inside  and  out, 
in  a  manner  rich  and  dignified  enough 
to  make  it  a  creditable  home  for  the 
powerful  and  energetic  body  which  is 
to  occupy  it. 

The  ground  for  the  structure  cost 
$142,000 ;  and  the  building  itself  wiU 
oort,  it  is  supposed,  an  additional  $300,- 
000.  Its  comer-stone  was  laid  October 
81, 1868,  and  it  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted and  occupied  during  the  smnmer 
of  1869. 

The  edifice  is   intended*  to  be  the 


headquarters  for  the  business  and  be- 
nevolent operations  of  the  Association, 
and  to  contain  all  possible  appliances 
for  the  mental  and  moral  culture  and 
rational  entertainment  of  young  men. 

There  will  be  a  large  and  cheerftQ  re- 
ception-room, which  will  also  be  used 
as  a  conversation  and  coffee-room ;  a 
commodious,  well-fitted  reading-room; 
a  large  and  well-selected  library,  in- 
cluding a  first-class  Biblical  Reference 
Library;  an  attractive  Lecture-room, 
seating  some  fifteen  hundred  persons, 
where  meetings  will  be  held,  and  free, 
popular  lectures  and  concerts  frequently 
given;  class-rooms  for  free  evening  in- 
struction in  all  useful  studies;  rooms 
for  social,  religious,  and  devotional 
meetings;  a  music-room,  with  piano 
and  organ;  a  good  gynmasium,  and 
whatever  else  can  be  included  in  the 
design,  to  make  the  building  a  safe  and 
attractive  evening  resort  for  young  men. 

From  the  rental  of  the  stores  which 
will  occupy  the  ground  fioor,  and  of  the 
studios  in  the  upper  stories,  and  from 
the  letting  of  the  Lecture-room,  when 
not  in  use  by  the  Association,  a  regular 
income  will  be  realized,  sufficient,  it  is 
supposed,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Society  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  aid,  be- 
sidcQ,  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
branch  reading-rooms  wherever  need- 
ed. 

The  erection  of  this  building,  its 
maintenance,  and  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  it  of  the  "Toung  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York,''  will  be  a  noble  monument  to 
the  morality,  munificence,  and  sagacity 
of  our  citizens. 


•»• 


A  cumosnT  of  literature. 


When  Wolfe  published  his  celebrated 
ode,  '*  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore," 
the  people  of  England  thought  that  a 
new  great  poet  had  arisen  in  the  litera- 
ture of  their  country.  Lord  Byron  pro- 
nounced that  poem  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  language,  and  Goethe  said  he  did 
not  know  but  that  it  was  the  most 


characteristic  and  impressive  ode  he 
had  ever  read.  Henri  Taine  thinks  that 
"  its  author  was  a  great  poet,  not  only 
knowing  how  to  produce  a  grand  effect 
by  the  simplest  of  means,  but  also  a 
perfect  master  in  word-painting.** 

Strangely  enough,  however,  the  au- 
thor of  this  remarkable  poem^  whic&\. 
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has  lost  none  of  its  popularity  dnce  it 
was  first  published,  in  his  subsequent 
productions,  which  were  not  very  nu- 
merous, fell  so  much  short  of  the  legiti- 
mate expectations  to  which  "  The  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore  "  had  given  rise,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  his  poetical  fame,  it  was 
regretted  by  many  of  the  most  compe- 
tent critics  that  Wolfe  should  have  writ- 
ten any  thing  but  this  great  and  power- 
ful poem.*  Sergeant  Talfourd  said,  in 
regard  to  this  subject :  "  Had  the  au- 
thor of  *The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore'  written  nothing  but  these  ad- 
mirable lines,  who  would  have  suspect- 
ed his  poverty  of  imagination  ?  As  it 
was,  his  succeeding  failures  betrayed 
the  secret,  and  showed  that  his  inspira- 
tion was  accidental,  and  not  the  result 
of  natural  temperament — a  flash  of  fancy 
only,  not  the  steady  blaze  of  genius." 
And  another  critic  said :  "  Wolfe's  first 
shot  struck  the  very  centre  of  the  ring ; 
the  others  could  not  be  found." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  cer- 
tainly somewhat  singular  that  the  critics 
should  never  have  suspected  Wolfe  of 
plagiarism,  but  contented  themselves 
with  believing  that  he  had  for  once  a 
brief  fit  of  inspiration,  and  not  another 
afterwards.  It  is  true,  similar  instances 
ore  not  wanting  in  English  and  Ajneri- 
can  literature.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
was  a  poet  of  this  class ;  had  he  writ- 
ten nothing  but  his  exquisite  sonnet, 
"Echo  and  Silence,"  which  Wordsworth 
and  Southey  so  loudly  praised,  he  would 
have  taken  high  rank  as  a  poet,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  sincere 
regret  that  his  Muse  should  have  been 
so  judging  of  her  favors.  But  his 
subsequent  efifbrts  were  unequal  to  the 
aforesaid  sonnet ;  they  broke  the  charm 
he  had  raised,  and  showed  that  ho  was 
indebted  to  Fortune  for  his  success,  not 
to  his  genius.  He  courted  the  Muse  all 
his  life  long  most  patiently  and  labo- 
riously, but  she  never  smiled,  on  him 


*  One  of  Wo1fB*s  poems— tho  long  composed  to 
the  Irish  air  "  Orammachree,^*  and  commencing, 
**  If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  hare  died"— oerw  , 
tainly  exhibits  fine  poetic  feeling,  and  by  many  is£l 
considered  superior  to  the  fiimous  ode  of  which  our   * 
oontributor  writes.— Eniroa. 


again.  Similar  instancea  of  the  dionoe 
inspiration  of  an  hour  are  Pomfiret^B 
"Choice,"  Woodworth,  the  American 
poet's  "Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  Key's 
"  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  &c. 

But  in  regard  to  Wolfe's  poem,  we 
believe  we  have  found  evidence  which 
seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  U  not 
an  original  production^  hut  a  mere  tram- 
lotion.    We  beg  our  readers  to  com- 
pare carefhlly  "  The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore,"  which  we  append  here,  with 
the  following  French  and  German  po- 
ems, and  they  will  ^d  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  them — so  striking,  in- 
deed, that  no  one  will  undertake  to 
deny  for  a  moment  that  they  must  be 
translations,  and,  moreover,  almost  lit- 
eral translations  of  each  other.     The 
German  poem,  which  the  editor  of  that 
exceUent  and  reliable  German  periodi- 
cal, the  Leipzig  EuropOy  quotes  on  page 
803  of  his  periodical  for  1861  (No.  10), 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  written  in  honor 
of  the  famous  Swedish  hero,  General. 
Torstenson,  who  fell  at  the  siege  oT 
Dantzic,  at  the  moment  when  his  men^ 
having  been  repulsed  by  the  garrisoa, 
prepared  to  return  to  the  Swedish  men — 
of-war. 

The  French  poem,  Ni  le  9on  du  tosi-— 
hour — ni  la  marehe  fun^re,  was  writtecs 
in  commemoration  of  a  gallant  Bretocr: 
officer.  Colonel  de  Beaumanoir,  who  wa^ 
shot,  in  1749,  at  the  siege  of  Pondichei^ 
ry.  His  comrades  were  likewise  con^ft 
pelled  to  reSmbark  so  hurriedly, 
they  scarcely  had  time  to  bury  his 
mains  at  the  foot  of  a  bastion, 
poem  is  to  be  found  in  LaUy  TollendakJ* 
**  Memoirs  for  the  Rehabilitation  of 
Father." 

I. 

Not  a  dmm  was  heard,  not  a  ftmeral  note^ 
As  his  corse  to  the  nunparts  we  homed ; 

Not  a  soldier  disdutzg'd  a  fitrcwall  shot, 
O'er  the  graTo  where  our  hero  wai  boxlcd. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  turf  with  our  hnjroneta  turning, 

By  the  stragi^ing  moonbeams*  misty  Ugh^ 
And  onr  lanterns  dimly  bnming. 

Few  and  short  were  the  pvayen  w  mid, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  stesidfutly  gased  on  the  Uk»  of  the  dea4 
Aod  we  bitterly  thought  on  the  morrow. 
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Ko  nieleM  oofBn  oonflnad  his  brwut, 
Nor  in  sheet  nor  In  nhrond  we  bound  him ; 

But  he  Uy  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  doak  around  him. 


We  thought,  as  we  heap'd  his  narrow  bed. 
And  smooth'd  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  woold  tread  o*er  his 
head, 
And  we  &r  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they'll  taUc  of  the  spirit  that's  gona, 
And  o'er  hi«  cold  ashes  upbraid  him ; 

But  nothing  he'll  reck  if  they  let  him  sleep  on, 
Ixi  the  graTO  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

Bat  half  our  heary  task  was  done, 
When  the  clock  told  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  by  the  distant  and  random  gun, 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 

We  oanr'd  not  a  line,  we  rais'd  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 

n. 

THE  GERMAN  POEM. 

Xein  Orabgesang,  keine  Trommel  erscholl, 
Als  zam  Wall  seine  Leiche  wir  hubon  ; 

Kein  Kiieger  schoss  ihm  sein  Lebewohl, 
Wo  wlr  Still  unsem  Ueldcn  begruben. 

Wir  grubcn  in  stammer  Nacht  ihn  ein 
Mit  Schwertem  in  Erd'  und  in  Tr&mmer, 

Bei  des  triiben  Mondliohts  sohwanken  dem  Sohel  n, 
Und  der  matten  Lateme  Oeflimmer. 

Kein  unndtser  8arg  seine  Btnst  oiiihegi', 
Nicht  mit  linnen  and  TOohera  bededket ; 

Er  lag,  wie  ein  Krieger  sloh  schlafen  logt, 
Im  Solditenmantel  gestredket. 

Oar  lango  Oobete  hielten  wir  nioht, 
Wir  sprachen  kein  Wort  ron  Sorgen ; 

Wir  achauten  nur  fest  auf  das  todte  Oceieht 
Und  dachtcn  mit  Schmors  en  den  Morgon. 

Wlr  dachten,  als  wir  gewUhlet  ssin  Bett 
Und  sein  einsames  Kissen  gesogen, 

Wle  Frcmdling  und  Felnd  fiber's  Haupt  ihm  geht, 
Wenn  fern  wir  Qber  den  Wogen. 

Wenn  sie  fiber  der  kalte  Aschen  sodann 
Ben  entflohenen  Qeist  mogen  kxinken  ; 

Er  achtet  es  nicht,  wenn  er  ruhen  nur  kann 
In  der  Oruft,  wo  ihn  Schweden  versenkeo. 

Uosar  sohweres  Geechlft  war  nur  halbgethan, 
Als  die  Olocke  sum  Racksug  ertGnte ; 
7ir  horten  der  Feinde  Oesohocoo  nahn. 
Da  die  feme  Kanone  erdrdhnte. 

ir  legten  ihn  langsam  und  traurig  hinein^ 
?iisoh  blatend  rom  Felde  der  Ehren ; 
br  licwen,  ohn*  Qrabmal  und  Leichenstein, 
!m  nor  mit  dem  Buhme  gewihren. 

in. 

THE  FRENCH  POEM. 

son  du  tambour— nl  la  marche  ftin^bre 
e  fen  des  soldats— ne  marqua  son  depart 
\n  hnTO,  k  la  hlte,  ik  trarers  les  t^ndbrss, 
lea— nous  portAmes  le  cadaTro  au  rempart  I 


De  minoit  e*^it  l*heure,  et  solitaire  et  soro 
La  lone  A  peine  ottnii  un  debile  rayon ; 

La  \anteriie  Inisait  pAniblcment  dans  I'ombr 
Quand  de  la  bayonctte  on  crcusa  le  gaxon« 

D'inutile  ceroaeil  ni  de  drap  i^6raire 
Nous  ne  daignAmes  point  entourcr  le  hiros  *, 

n  gisait  dans  les  plis  dn  manteau  militaire 
Comme  un  guerricr  qui  dort  son  houre  de  rep« 

La  pridre  qu'on  fit  ftit  de  ooarte  dur^e : 
Kttl  ne  parla  de  deuil,  Uen  que  le  occur  f(itplei& 

Hais  on  flxsit  du  mort  la  figure  ador4e— 
Mais  ayeo  amertume  on  songeait  au  demaim. 

Au  domain  I  qnand  ici  o&  sa  fosse  s'apprAte, 
0&  son  humlde  lit  on  dressy  areo  sangiots, 

L'ennemi  orgneilleaz  marchcra  sur  sa  tftte, 
Et  nous,  ses  vAt^rons,  serons  loin  sor  les  iloti  I 

Us  temiront  sa  gloire— on  ponrxa  les  entendre 
Nonuner  I'illustre  mort  d'un  ton  amer^-on  fol ; 

Cs  les  laisscra  dire.— Eh  I  qulmporte  A  sa  cendro 
Que  la  main  d*nn  Breton  a  confine  au  sol  T 

I/oeuvre  duralt  enoor,  quand  retcntit  la  oloehe 
Au  sommet  da  beffiroi :— et  le  canon  lointain, 

Tir6  par  interralle,  en  annon^nt  I'approdie, 
Signalatt  la  flertA  de  l'ennemi  hautain. 

Et  dnns  sa  foBse  alors  le  mhnes  lentemont— 
Prds  du  champ  ofi  sa  gloire  a  AtA  consommAe ; 

No  mtmes  A  I'endroit  pierre  ni  monument, 
Le  lalssant  seal  A  seal  aTOC  sa  renommAe  I 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  three 
poems  will  show,  not  only  that  they  are 
so  much  like  one  another  Uiat  each  of 
them  might  be  considered  aiiteral  trans- 
lation of  the  other,  but  also  that  both 
the  French  and  English  translations 
(for,  the  German  ode  being  the  oldest 
one,  the  other  poems  are  of  course  trans- 
lations) were  made  with  consummate 
ability;  in  both  of  them,  despite  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  dissimilari- 
ties of  the  respcctiye  languages,  the 
characteristic  tone  of  the  original  is 
most  happily  imitated,  and  the  peculiar 
rhythm  of  the  German  poem,  which  the 
French  translator  must  have  found  ex- 
tremely difficult,  is  so  faithfully  ren- 
dered, that  the  music  of  the  three  po- 
ems, if  we  may  say  so,  is  equally  strik- 
ing and  impresidYe. 

As  regards  the  question,  which  of  the 
two  poems  was  translated  by  Wolfe, 
whether  the  German  original  or  the 
French  translation,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  The  probability,  how- 
ever, is  in  fitTor  of  the  French  transla- 
tion which  Wolf  Tone,  perhaps,  after 
his  return  from  France,  communicated 
to  Wolfii. 
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OUBBKBT  STENTS. 


Thje  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
roidered  three  decisions  during  the  month  of 
February  constming  the  legal  tender  act, 
though  not  expressly  covering  the  question 
of  its  oonstitutionality. 

The  first  decides  that  the  State  laws  of 
Oregon,  which  malce  State  taxes  expressly 
payable  in  gold,  are  valid,  as  the  legal  tender 
act  applies  only  to  debts  and  contracts,  and 
taxes  are  not  debts  or  contracts  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act. 

The  second  decides  that  a  contract  for 
the  payment  of  a  sum  in  coin,  entered  into 
before  the  legal  tender  act  was  passed, 
may  be  enforced  in  coin,  as,  though  the 
legal  tenders  are  made  lawful  money,  gold  and 
silver  coin  are  equally  lawful  money ;  and  we 
have  therefore  two  Idnds  of  '*  lawful  money," 
in  either  of  which  all  contracts  may  be  en- 
forced, according  to  their  terms. 

The  third  decides  that  where  a  court  is 
called  on  t^  enforce  a  contract  in  gold  it 
should  render  its  judgment  for  the  payment 
of  a  specific  simi  iu  gold,  and  not  for  the 
equivalent  in  legal  tender  notes.  All 
these  decisions  seem  to  indicate  that  while 
the  legal  tender  act  will  be  held  constitutional 
it  will  be  so  strictly  construed  as  practically 
to  legalize  all  gold  contracts  hereaHter  made. 

— ^The  Senate,  on  February  29,  passed  the 
following  bill)  which  had  already  been  passed 
by  the  House,  and  which  removes  all  dispute 
as  to  the  land  of  currency  in  which  the 
public  debt  is  to  be  paid,  and  authorizes  the 
maldng  of  contracts  payable  in  coin  on  the 
ba^  of  coin  values: 

**  An  Act  relating  to  the  Fubllo  Debt. 

*^£6U  enacted^  That  In  order  to  remove  any  donbt 
as  to  tbe  parptise  of  Gk>Tenimeat  to  dtiBcbarge  all  Jost 
obligations  to  pnbllo  credttora,  and  to  aetUe  oonfllot- 
Ing  qaeetiont  and  interpretatlona  of  tbe  laws  by  Ytrtaa 
of  wbloh  sneh  obltnallona  have  been  oontraeted.  It  ia 
herebjr  profided  and  declared  that  the  fklth  of  the 
Unitad  Statea  is  aolemnly  pledgad  to  tbe  payment  in 
enin  or  Ita  eqnlvalent  of  all  the  obUgationa  of  tbe 
Unltad  Stataa,  except  la  eaaea  wher«  the  Uw  anthor- 
lalnKtbetaaotofany  aaeh  obligation  haa  expresaly 
provided  that  the  aama  may  be  paid  in  lawful  money 
or  othor  correnoy  than  gold  or  ailver. 


**6ec.  9.  And  be  it  ^uiUr  enaeUd,  Thai  aaj 
contract  heretofore  made  ^Mclfleally  payable  hi  eola, 
and  the  consideratloa  of  which  maj  be  a  loan  of  coin, 
or  a  sale  of  property,  or  the  rendering  of  labor  or  aer* 
vice  of  any  kind,  the  price  of  which  aa  carried  Into  the 
contract  may  have  be«n  a^oated  on  tbo  baala  of  tbe 
coin  ralne  thereof  at  the  time  oi  aadi  aale  or  the 
rendering  of  anch  aerrice  or  labor,  aball  be  legal  and 
valid,  and  may  be  enfivroed  according  to  Ita  tann.** 

— ^The  House  on  the  2Srd,  and  Senate  on 
the  24th,  passed  over  the  Prestdent's  veto 
the  bill  known  as  the  '*  Copper  Tariff  BSOl"* 
raising  the  duty  on  copper  from  6  per  cent 
to  from  8  to  6  cents  per  lb.,  or  45  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  according  to  degree  of  manufac- 
ture. The  vote  was  116  yeas  to  66  nays  ia 
the  House,  and  88  yeas  to  12  nays  in  the 
Senate. 

— Both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  Febmaiy 
26th,  passed  over  the  Presidaii*s  veto  the 
following  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  extend  the  right  of  miffinge  U 
bhicks  in  all  the  States. 

**B€U rMolved^ *&,  Two-thfa^a  of  both  HeoiN 
eoncnrrlng,  that  tbe  following  amendment  to  tiM 
ConsUtntlon  of  the  United  Statea  beanbmittedlotte 
legislatures  of  the  aereral  Statea.  and  wlien  ratllUd 
by  three-foartbs  thereol^  it  ahall  be  a  part  of  laid 
Constitation. 

•*  Abt.  15.— The  right  of  the  citixena  of  the  Ualtai 
Statea  to  rote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  tha 
United  Statea  or  by  any  State,  on  acoonnt  of  raoib 
color,  or  previoos  condition  of  aervitode. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Ooagreaa  riiall  hare  power  to  enlbrN 
Ihta  article  by  ^>proprlate  lagialatioQ.*> 

— The  President  has  marked  the  donng 
month  of  his  administration  by  the  perdon  of 
the  surviving  assassins  of  President  Linoofaii 
tbe  removal  for  Christian  burial  of  thebodiei 
of  those  who  were  executed,  the  pardon  ef 
Lieut  Braine,  the  last  remidning  prisoaff 
confined  for  offenses  growing  out  of  the  war, 
and  a  great  number  of  pardons  for  erinee 
not  connected  with  the  rebellion. 

—James  T.  Brady,  a  leading  member  of 
the  New  York  bar,  distinguished  for  vigor  of 
intellect,  polished  manners  and  the  h^ghoit 
success  as  a  criminal  and  jury  lawyer,  died 
in  New  York,  on  February  9th,  in  the  64tb 
year  of  his  age. 
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Monthly  Notes  prepaxed  for  Putnam'f  Haguine. 


Lin&ATUBE. 

Victor  Hugo  will  receive  from  the  pub- 
lisher Lacroix  for  his  new  romaDce,  "  Par 
Ordre  du  Roi  "  (four  yolames),  a  poem  ^*Fin 
dm  Buian "  and  a  Yolame  of  dramatic  frag- 
ments entitled,  ''Thiatre  enZiberii,'*  the  sum 
of  800,000  francs.  It  is  stated  that  he  has 
receiyed  from  the  firm  of  Lacroix  &  Yer- 
boeckhoTen,  during  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
upwards  of  one  million  francs,  for  copyrights. 
He  has  another  work,  Z'^n«— a  satire  on  the 
manners,  customs  and  distinguished  person- 
ages of  the  nineteenth  century — ^nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

Mattiixw  Abmou>*s  admirable  essays  on 
**  Culture  "  and  **  Anarchy,**  have  been  pub- 
Uahed  in  a  volume  by  Smith  and  Elder, 
Lcmdon. 


To  the  list  of  publishers  who  are  also 
'Mthors,  must  be  added  the  name  of  Mr. 
William  Longman,  who  has  written  a  work 
on  the  ''  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  UV\ 
which  will  be  issued  by  the  firm  of  which  he 
is  a  partner. 

Thx  fashion  of  fancy  titles  seems  to  be 
oonfirmed  beyond  the  hope  of  change. 
Among  the  recent  announcements  of  novels 
in  London  we  find  '<  All  But  Lost,**  "  In  Silk 
Attire,** ''  One  Foot  Ashore  *'  and  **  A  Thorn 
hi  his  Side.**  The  next  will  probably  be  '*  A 
Bonit  Child  Dreads  the  Fire^**  and  '*  Tell  the 
Tmth  and  Shame  the  DeviL**  The  fiishion  has 
extended  even  to  Crermany,  where  we  notice  an 
•itiole  .on  Abyssinia  entitled  ^*  The  Alpine 
Kingdom  of  the  Tropics,**  and  one  on  Finland 
as  **  The  Lost  Daughter  of  the  Sea !  ** 

E.  D.  RoiDXS,  a  Greek,  has  entered  the 
field  of  literary  research  with  a  work  on 
**  Pope  Joan.*'  He  endeavors  to  show  that 
this  curious  story  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  based 
upon  sufficient  contemporary  evidence.  Ore- 
gorovius,  however,  in  his  "  History  of  Rome 
la  the  Middle  Ages,**  asserts  that  the  story 
cmnot  be  proven,  and  must  therefore  be 
Njected  by  the  historian. 

Thi  Orientalists  have  lost  their  best  man 
—Viscount  Strangford,  who  died  in  January 


of  this  year.  He  was  bom  in  1829,  in  St 
Petersburg,  where  his  father  (the  translator 
of  the  ZtmocTfwas  ambassador.  In  1846 
he  was  appointed  attache  to  the  Legation  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  remained  until  1807. 
The  knowledge  he  acquired,  not  only  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  but  even  of  their  local 
dialects,  was  very  remarkable.  M.  Vamb^ry 
asserts  that  he  was  the  best  Oriental  schohu* 
in  Europe.  "  On  his  return  from  A^  Lord 
Strangford,**  he  says,  **  quoted  me  Tartar 
classics  better  than  any  mollah  in  Kliiva  and 
Bokhara,  and  spoke  the  Tchagatai  (Tarur 
Turkish)  better  than  myselfl*'  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  of  his  rare  knowledge 
was  given  to  the  world — some  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  Review^  a  series  of  brilliant  politi- 
oaX  papers  in  the  Pali  Mall  OoMette^  on  the 
Oriental  question,  and  some  ethnolojpcal 
ohaptera  in  Lady  Strangford*s  volume,  '*  The 
Eastern  Shores  of  the  Adriatic,**  being  nearly 
all  that  he  has  left  behind  him. 


Sib  John  Bowrino  has  Just  published  *'  The 
Flowery  Scroll,**  a  translation  of  a  Chinese 
Novel,  with  illustrative  notes. 


**  HxB  BCaje8ty*8  Tower,**  the  new  histori- 
oal  sketch  of  Hepworth  Dixoo,  passed  to  a 
second  edition,  in  two  or  three  days  after  its 
publication. 

Paor.  Mi^LLXR,  of  the  University  of  Padua, 
a  German,  hal  written  in  Italian  a  **  History 
of  the  Mercantile  Colonies  of  the  Italians  in 
the  Orient,**  which  is  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  the  commerce 
(which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the  hiUory)  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  His  accounts  of  the  Genoese 
settlements  on  the  Pontus  and  the  intercourse 
of  the  Republic  of  Pisa  with  Northern  Africa 
are  said  to  possess  great  interest. 


RuDOLFH  DoDM,  E  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Missouri,  has  published 
in  Leipzig  a  work  entitled,  *'The  Political 
ParUes  of  the  United  States.**  It  treats  of 
the  questions  of  Slavery,  the  Banks,  the 
Tariff^  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
in  a  calm,  impartial  style,  and  may  be  com- 
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mended  to  those  German  writers  on  American 
politics  whose  blunders  we  have  quoted  in 
these  notes. 


Sardod^s  new  play  of  *'  Seraphine  "has 
produced  a  great  sensation  in  Paris.  The 
French  critics  are  almost  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing it  a  masterpiece.  The  plot  turns 
upon  the  designs  of  an  OTcr-pious  mother  to 
give  her  daughter  to  the  convent,  while  the 
latter,  secretly  loving  and  beloved,  intrigues 
to  secure  for  herself  the  life  of  the  world. 


The  notorious  forger  of  ancient  Syriac, 
Ck>ptic  and  Greek  manuscripts,  Dr.  Ck>nstan- 
tine  Simonides,  died  recently  in  Alexandria, 
of  leprosy.  A  few  years  ago  he  succeeded 
in  disposing  of  large  quantities  of  forged 
manuscripts  of  the  early  Christian  oges  to 
the  libraries  of  England  and  France,  deceiv- 
ing the  scholars  of  those  countries,  until  he 
was  finally  detected  through  the  acuteness  of 
Prof.  Tischendorf,  of  Leipzig. 


"  Natal  Sermons,*'  published  by  TrUbner, 
London,  are  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  birth- 
day or  baptismal  discourses,  but  **  the  Second 
Scries  of  Discourses  preached  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Peter's,  Maritzburg,  by 
the  Right.  Rev.  William  Colenso,  D.  D." 


Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  two  new  vol- 
umes of  poems  in  preparation,  besides  a 
volume  of  Norse  and  Scandinavian  ballads. 


''Flibbertigibbet I''  is  the  tiUe  of  a  new 
monthly  magazine,  of  a  slashing  and  satirical 
character,  just  started  in  London. 


Among  the  new  works  published  by  Mao- 
millan  k  Co.,  is  "A  System  of  Figuro- 
Skatmg." 

Frisdrich  Spielhaosn,  the  distinguished 
German  poet  and  novelist  (author  of  ''  Prob- 
lematic Natures "  and  **  Through  Night  to 
Light"),  has  published  two  volumes  of  critical 
essays,  which  are  much  praised  by  the  Ger- 
man reviewers.  Two  of  the  essays  are 
devoted  to  a  careful  and  appreciative  criticism 
of  the  American  poets,  Bryant  and  Poe. 


Pasquale  Yillari's  "  History  of  Savona- 
rola and  his  Times,"  is  pronounced  by  German 
criUcs  to  be  the  best  historical  work  which 
Italy  has  produced  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  The  author  has  made  use  of 
many  important  documents  which  have  hith- 


erto been  overiooked.  His  woik  gives  a 
livmg  picture  of  the  eventful  career  and 
tragic  fate  of  that  daring  monk  whom  Luth« 
Justly  styled  the  chief  forerunner  •of  the 
ReformaUon. 


The  clever  author  of  **  Mademoiselle 
Mori  "  has  written  a  new  novel  entitled  ^^On 
the  Edge  of  the  Storm,"  a  story  describing 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  French  Revoludon, 
as  it  occurred  in  the  country  districts  of 
France — which  is  highly  praised  by  the 
English  reviewers. 


ART. 

The  splendid  mausoleum  erected  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  Prince  Albert,  in  the  grounds  at 
Frogmore,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
The  entrance  hall,  supported  by  massive 
granite  columns,  leads  to  an  octagonal  space, 
with  three  divergent  chapels,  all  of  whidiare 
constructed  of  precious  marbles.  In  the 
centre  stands  a  sarcophagus  of  Aberdeen 
granite,  containing  the  body  of  the  Prince. 
Among  the  paintings,  there  is  one  from  the 
hand  of  the  Crown  Princess  Tictoria  of 
Prussia,  who  intends,  also,  to  contribute  a 
specimen  of  her  own  sculpture  to  the  chapds.' 
The  cost  of  the  mausoleum  will  be  more  than 
£200,000. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  has  at 
last  allowed  a  reproduction  to  be  made  of  the 
splendid  bust  of  Goethe,  by  the  Swiss  sculp- 
tor, Trippel,  which  has  hitherto  been  known 
only  to  those  who  have  seen  it  in  the  Duad 
library  at  Weimar.  It  was  made  in  the  year 
1789  during  Goethe*s  residence  in  Rome,  and 
has  always  been  considered,  by  the  friends  of 
the  poet,  as  the  only  satis&ctory  representa- 
tion of  him  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  poetical 
activity-— of  Iphigenia,  Tasso,  and  the  FirtI 
Part  of  Faust.  The  head  is  that  of  ajnatnre 
Apollo,  almost  ideal  in  its  beaaty,  and  wiU 
be  a  great  surprise  to  all  who  know  Goethe's 
head  only  from  the  kter  bust  by  Rauch. 


We  fipd  the  following  in  a  German  paper: 
**  The  sculptor  Yon  Krcling,  in  Nuremberg,  is 
now  occupied  with  the  completion  of  a  woik 
of  art,  which  a  rich  citizen  of  Cincinnati 
intends  presenting  to  that  city.  The  latter 
has  appropriated  $60,000  of  his  property  for 
the  gift  It  is  a  fountdn,  about  80  feet  ia 
height,  crowned  with  a  female  figure,  whicb 
is  now  being  cast  in  bronze.  The  work  is^ 
one  of  extraordinary  beauty." 
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!  finest  masterpieces  of  the  old  paint- 
the  galleries  of  Beriin,  Dresden  and 
ice,  have  been  carefully  photographed, 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  London 
also  been  reproduced  in  the  same 
T,  and  we  now  see  that  permission  has 
^Tcn  to  add  to  the  list  the  best  pictures 
Gallery  of  the  Hermitage  Palace  in  St 
burg.  In  Rome  the  priyil^e  has  been 
1,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  sale  of  en- 
gs  of  the  pictures,  from  which  the 
Government  derive  a  small  revenue, 
rice  of  two  or  three  hundred  photo- 
I,  already  taken,  does  not  average  more 
(1,00  apiece,  and  thus,  for  a  compara- 
small  sum,  the  colleges,  academies, 
es  and  library  societies  throughout  the 
t  States,  may  furnish  themselves  with 
raluable  illustrations  of  the  history  of 


:  old  Roman  sculptor  Tenerani  has  com- 
a  statue  of  Bolivar,  for  the  Republic 
ivia.  It  is  now  being  cast  in  bronze 
lich.  It  represents  the  hero  of  South 
can  independence  in  the  act  of  march- 
rward,  holding  a  sword  in  his  lifted 
land,  while  the  left  gathers  together 
ds  of  a  mantle  thrown  over  his  should- 
much  used  attitude  in  monumental 
ire.  The  head,  however,  is  said  to  be 
ine. 


iNG  the  year  1868,  twenty-two  origmal 
were  produced  in  Italy.    How  many 
erica? 


:  celebrated  painter  Pilotz,  resident  in 
1,  received  a  call  from  the  Prussian 
iment  to  ossimie  the  Directorship  of 
rlin  Academy  of  Art.  His  acceptance 
1  so  much  excitement  that  the  Bavarian 
unent  offered  additional  inducements 
m  to  remain.  According  to  the  last 
Its,  Munich  is  lilcely  to  retain  him. 


:iCH  is  now  also  to  have  a  statue  of 
;,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  next 
rsary  of  the  poet's  birthday.  The 
)r  Widumann  has  copied  the  head  from 
kgnificent  bust  of  Trippel,  representing 
)  at  the  age  of  forty.  The  statue, 
sr,  belongs  to  the  class  of  **  ideals  '* — 
itnme  is  purely  Greek,  and  the  poet 
m  impossible  lyre  in  his  hands. 

OKK  of  univerBal  value  is  "  Die  Oma- 
"  by  Kari  Klimsch  (Frankfort  a-M)— 


a  book  of  pCctores  without  words,  represeni- 
itig  the  growth  of  ornamental  forms,  from  the 
egg,  dart,  ivy-leaf  and  shell  to  the  richest 
character  of  decoration. 


A  Subscription  has  been  opened  in  Flor- 
ence to  erect  a  monument  to  Rossini  in  tlio 
church  of  Santa  Croce. 


In  the  ancient  church  of  St  Irene,  in  Con- 
stantinople, now  used  as  an  arsenal,  the 
Turks  last  year  discovered  a  fine  mosaic  on 
gold  ground,  and  a  crucifix  ten  feet  high, 
both  of  which  they  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
restored.  Through  this  discovery  the  date 
of  the  bnilding  of  the  church  has  been  ascer- 
tained, and  also  of  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch  into  architecture. 


Tni  Nadonal  Gallery  in  London  has 
received  five  pictures  of  the  early  Venetian 
school,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  Charies 
Eastlake.  It  has  also  acquired  the  large 
painting  of  Rembrandt,  **  Christ  blessing 
Children,*'  from  M.  Suermondt,  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  for  the  price  of  £7,100. 


A  woKK  greatly  needed  in  this  country — 
or,  at  least,  a  work  of  the  kind — ^is  Wastler's 
**  Color  as  a  Decorative  Principle,"  published 
in  Gratz,  Silesia. 


SCIXNCS,   fiTATlSTICS,   EXPLORATION,   &C 

The  great  aquarium  in  Berlin  will  be 
completed  this  spring.  In  the  meantime  SOOO 
living  varieties  of  fish,  lobsters,  crabs,  star- 
fish and  other  forms  of  marine  life  have  been 
collected,  and  .are  awaiting  removal  to  the 
crystal  palace  which  has  been  built  for 
them. 


A  Chinese  newspaper,  entitled  Fi-pao 
(Flying  Leaves)  is  now  published  in  Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

A  NEW  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
the  Overland  Mail  and  Passenger  route  to 
India.  Trains  provided  with  sleeping-cars, 
restaurants,  &c. — as  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Ruhnoad — will  leave  Ostende  and  run  through 
Stuttgart,  Munich,  over  the  Brenner  Pass, 
and  down  the  Italian  peninsula  to  Brindial, 
without  change  of  cars.  The  line  between 
Ostende  and  Brindisi  will  be  only  33  hours — 
between  London  and  Alexandria,  five  days  and 
22  hours  I 
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8CIKNCK,  &C. 

A  BiMASKABLS  diBcoveryluis  been  made 
on  the  borders  of  the  Tiefen  glacier,  near 
the  head-waters  of  the  Rhone,  in  Switzerland. 
Some  guides,  in  crossing  the  pass  above  the 
gkder  noticed  a  broad  band  of  qoarti  run- 
ning through  the  masses  of  granite.  As  thej 
deriTe  a  small  profit  from  the  sale  of  crys- 
tals, thej  determined  to  follow  this  new 
quartz  vein,  in  the  hope  of  finding  specimens. 
After  climbing  a  tremendous  precipice,  they 
found  indications  of  crystallization,  and  a 
little  blasting  opened  a  cavern— or  rather, 
immense  geode — 18  feet  long  and  15  broad, 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  consisted  of 
crystals  of  enormous  size.  More  than  twenty^ 
fx€  tana  have  already  been  carried  away. 
The  largest  specimens,  now«on  exhibition  at 
Berne,  are  "  the  Grandfather,*'  two  feet,  four 
inches  long,  and  weighing  267  lbs;  the 
'*  King,"  three  feet  long,  one  foot  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  255  lbs ;  and  the  double-crys- 
tal '*  Castor  and  Pollux,"  each  two  feet  long 
and  126  Ibo.  in  weight  Unlike  other  crys- 
tals of  great  size,  these  are  perfect  in  form, 
the  facets  regular  and  the  mass  wonderfully 
pure  and  brilliant  Many  of  the  smaller 
crystals  are  pure  and  smoky  topaz. 


The  discovery  of  fossQ  human  remains, 
by  M.  Bertrand,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vichy,  is  exciting  great  interest  among  the 
French  $cmans.  They  are  found  at  a  depth 
of  17  feet,  and  an  examination  of  the  strata 
shows  that  it  had  not  been  disturbed  in  any 
way  since  the  first  deposit  Together  with 
the  human  bones  were  found  those  of  the 
musk-ox  and  other  extinct  animals.  The 
skulls  are  thick,  narrow  and  wedge-shaped, 
and  approach  the  negro  type  more  nearly 
than  any  other  living  race.  This  is  remark- 
able, as  the  remains  hitherto  found  have  a 
decided  Celtic  character. 


Mb.  Fell,  who  liud  the  railroad  track  over 
Mont  Cenis,  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  invention,  that  he  has  proposed  to 
the  Swiss  Government  to  construct  three 
sbnilar  roads,  over  the  Simplon,  St  Gothard 
and  Luckmanier  passes,  on  a  guarantee  of 
000,000  fimncs  per  annum  being  paid  to 
hhn. 


Thi  Influence  of  forotts  apon  dlmate  has 
been  strikingly  attested  in  ^gypt  Mehemet 
All  caused  twenty  millioni  of  trees  to  be 
planted  in  the  Delta  of  the  Kile,  where  the 
days  of  rain,  up  to  that  time,  aveniged  jIn^ 
in  a  year.  Now,  since  the  trees  have  attained 
a  tolerable  growth,  the  number  of  rainy  daji 
in  a  year  has  increased  to/orljf.  The  dimate 
of  CaUfomia  and  the  Great  Ba^  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  greatly  modified  in  the 
course  of  another  generation. 

Tbm  wedding-ring  of  Luther  has  come  to 
Ught  in  the  little  town  of  Wakiheim,  Ge^ 
many.  It  is  of  silver,  gUt,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  inside:  **  D.  Marthino  Lntbero 
Catharine  v.  Bora,  18  Juni,  1626.*'  On  tiw 
outside  it  has  a  garnet-stone,  a  cmdfiz,  ladder 
and  sword. 


At  Lacroix,  near  Compeigne,  there  is  a 
Gallo-Boman  cemetery,  and  recent  ezcavaliooi 
have  unearthed  three  sepolohrea  of  unnsa^ 
construction,  380  vessels  of  pottery  and  thirty 
of  glass. 

Tnx  Airther  excavations  at  the  ancient 
landing-place  for  marble,  in  Bome,  oootiniie 
to  reveal  treasures  of  the  quarries  of  AMn^ 
Pentelicus,  Milo,  and  Faroe.  The  value  of 
the  blocks  already  found  is  estimated  it 
$200,000,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  bats* 
small  portion  of  the  whole  has  yet  bees 
uncovered. 


The  "Victoria  Lyceum  for  Women,"  wtf 
opened  on  the  14th  of  January,  in  Berlin,  i& 
the  presence  of  the  Crown-Princess.    One 
hundred  and  eighty  ladies  have  already  en- 
tered their  names  as  students.     The  instmo- 
tioQ    consists    of  lectures    oh    classic    and 
modem  literature,   history  and  the  natural- 
sciences,  and  some  of  the  mast  eminent  pro* 
feesors  of  the  Berlin  University  are  announced 
among  the  lecturers. 

In  Italy,  also,  the  claims  of  women, t<^ 
receive  better  opportunities  of  instruction 
literature  and  science,  and  to  be  allowed 
more  active  share  in  the  intelleotoal 
ments  of  the  day,  are  beginning  to  meet 
some  consideration.  Several  of  the 
mies  and  learned  societies  of  Italy  have  a^'^ 
last  decided  to  admit  women  as  members  i 
and  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  Qm--^ 
anthorees,  the  Countess  Dora  d'  Istria. 
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LITER  ATURE  —  AT  HOME. 


Chraffiti  tT  Italia  is  the  felicitous  title  of 
a  new  volume  of  poetry  by  W.  W.  Stort. 
Those  of  its  contents  which  are  not  etchings 
of  Italian  life  and  landscape  are,  ncTertheless, 
pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  betokening  their 
author's  long  residence  in  the  land  of  passion 
and  art  Of  Mr.  Story^s  career  and  fame  as 
a  sculptor  America  is  justly  proud:  in  Eng- 
land)  especially,  none  has  won  a  fidrer  repu- 
tation than  the  maker  of  *'  Cleopatra  *'  and 
**  The  Sibyl'*  As  a  poet,  his  former  volume 
gave  him  a  respectable,  though  not  an 
eminent  position.  We  have  read  his  inaturer 
eompositioDS  with  frequent  pleasure,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  *'  Graffiti  d*  Italia  "  will 
secure  him  an  honorable  place  upon  the  list 
of  American  poets.  Nor  should  the  nature 
of  the  themes  which  have  inspired  him  lessen 
his  claim  to  our  attention.  So  long  as  we 
have  Lowell,  Bryant  and  Whittier,  with  their 
peers  and  followers,  the  home  field  will  be 
well  worked  ;  but  the  harvest  of  the  poet  is 
Wdrld-widc, — he  may  reap  where  he  chooses 
to  thrust  in  his  sickle, — and  a  wanderer  from 
oar  own  land  may  still  glean  to  advantage 
over  a  r^ion  which  the  yield  of  l^endary 
centuries  has  failed  to  exhaust 

The  leading  poem  in  Mr.  Story's  book  is 
dedicated  to  his  friend  Arthur  Dexter,  in 
two  graceful  Italian  stanzas,  which  show  the 
poet  to  have  obtained  some  mastery  over  the 
language  and  measures  of  PulcL  '*  Genevra 
da  Siena  **  is  a  dramatic  and  mournful  story 
of  love  that  never  found  its  earthly  close,  of 
a  jealous  husband,  a  murdered  lover,  an 
innocent  wife  exiled  and  imprisoned  for  long 
years — waiting  for  the  summons  of  death  to 
rdease  her,  and  piteously  recalling  at  times 
the  perfume  and  sunlight  of  her  Siennese 
girlhood.  The  interest  of  this  poem  is  sus- 
tained almost  to  the  close,  but  the  ending  is 
weak;  the  religious  acquiescence  of  the 
Countess  comes  in  tamely  after  the  narration 
of  her  fearful  suffering  and  wrongs.  The 
whole  is  written  in  very  sweet  and  artistio 
blank-verse,  and  so  clearly  as  to  be  more 
patent  to  a  reader  than  the  elaborate  romance 
work  of  Browning.  It  is  such  a  story,  per- 
dumoe,  as  Rogers  might  have  told,  had  he 
flourished  in  this  analytical  and  metaphysi- 
cal generation.  But  in  certain  parts  of  this 
work,  and  in  many  of  the  minor  pieces, — 
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especially  in  those  which  are  classed  as 
*' mediaeval,*'  —  'tis  evident  that  Story  has 
made  sympathetic  studies  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  English  masters  of  dramatic  song. 

**  In  the  Antechamber  of  Monsignore  del 
Fiocco," — a  study  of  an  ambitious,  plethoric, 
cruel  and  licentious  old  Archbishop,  who  is 
hated,  feared  and  despised  by  his  fawning 
servitor, — is  quite  after  Browning's  method. 
So,  also,  are  the  imaginary  contemporaneous 
criticisms  upon  RafTaelle  and  Da  Vinci.  But 
the  pupil  has  more  reverence  than  the  mas- 
ter for  canonical  laws  of  art ;  the  poetry  of 
the  former  is  the  more  plain  and  flowing, 
though  with  less  vigor  of  a  rugged,  imperi- 
ous kind. 

In  the  language  which  Mr..  Story  puts  into 
Raflfaelle's  mouth, — a  r^oinder  to  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  who  censured  the  painter-musi- 
dan  for  his  too  great  versatility,— one  can 
discern  the  poet's  self-defence  against  the 
criticism  which  cannot  have  been  spared  a 
man  who  in  youth  followed  a  learned  profes- 
sion, who  has  since  attained  first  rank  as  a 
sculptor,  and  who  now  vindicates  his  claim  to 
the  laurels  of  the  poet : 

" You  thought,** 

He  says,  **  that  in  too  many  arts  I  wrought; 
And  yon  advised  me  to  stick  close  to  one. 
Thanks  for  your  graeioua  counsel,  all  too  kind; 
•       ♦       ♦       ♦       ♦       Yet  it  seems  to  me 
An  arts  are  one— all  hrancbea  on  one  tree,— 
All  fingers,  as  it  were,  upon  one  hand.** 

Mr.  Story's  *' Antiques"  are  not  antique, 
in  the  proper  sense;  yet  the  most  origmal 
and  remarkable  poem  of  this  collection  is 
that  entitled  '*  Cleopatra," — ^perhaps  a  rendi- 
tion in  language  of  his  ideal  already  embodied 
in  material  form.  The  measure  is  wonder- 
fully lyrical  and  free ;  the  conception  is  that 
of  passion,  indolent  torrid  beauty,  and  sav- 
age strength.  The  Egyptian  is  alone  and 
longing  for  Antony, — ^for  Antony  far  away 
at  Rome.  This  pulseless  life  oppresses  her. 
She  is  tired  of  her  playthings, — ^her  cocka- 
too will  not  shriek  for  Antony,  her  gazelle 
is  mild-eyed  and  insipid,  and  she  threatens  to 
snap  his  neck.  She  is  in  a  barbaric,  sensuous 
mood,  and  will  lie  and  watch  the  hazy  land- 
scape and  dream  of  the  time,  "  aeons  away,'*^ 
when  she  was  a  smooth  and  velvety  tigresa 
and  had  tigers  for  suitors,  who  fought  to  the 
death  for  her  love : 
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**  Come  to  my  anna,  my  hero, 

The  Bhodows  of  twilight  grow, 
And  the  tiger^s  ancient  ficrceneaa 

In  my  veins  begins  to  flow. 
Oome  not  cringing  to  sue  mel 

Take  me  with  triumph  and  power, 
As  a  warrior  storms  a  fortress! 

I  will  not  shrink  or  oowor. 
Come,  as  yon  came  in  the  desert, 

Ero  we  wore  women  and  men, 
When  the  tiger  passions  were  in  ns, 

And  love  as  yon  loved  mo  then  ! " 

In  strict  poetical  quality,  this  is  a  composi- 
tion of  high  order,  and  we  cannot  but  wish 
that  Mr.  Story  bad  yielded  himself  more 
often  to  the  free  torreDt  of  bis  own  inspi- 
ration. "  Praxiteles  and  Phryne,"  another 
antique,  is  an  elegant  and  thoughtful  (but 
thoroughly  modem)  lyric,  and,  next  to  the 
poem  just  quoted,  tCe  gem  of  the  book. 

In  the  division  classed  as  modem  by  the 
poet  himself,  there  are  several  admirable 
pieces.  One  of  the  finest  studies  is  that  of 
"Zia  Nica,"  a  picturesque,  weather-beaten, 
crime-jaded  old  hag,  like  Thackeray's  De 
J^cmstein,— except  that  Zia  Nica,  with  her 
fiery  eyes  and  grim  features,  figures  as  queen 
of  the  ostcria,  and  flares  among  its  shadows 
like  some  hearth-lighted  harridan  in  the  back- 
ground of  an  interior  by  Rembrandt  or  Teniers. 

Throughout  this  Tolume  we  discover  so 
delicate  a  eense  of  the  beautiful,  a  taste  so 
refined,  that  it  has  elevated  poetic  talent 
almost  to  the  domain  of  poetic  genius, — 
almost ;  yet  in  many  of  the  poems  the  one 
higher  flight  is  yet  wanting.  The  force,  the 
grace,  the  exquisite  perception,  here  abide,— 
but  the  soul  is  a  **  lithe  *'  though  not  a  **■  per- 
petual escape.**  Yet  no  collection  of  English 
poetry  will  hereafter  be  complete  without  the 
"  Graffiti  d'ltaUa." 

The  book  is  published  simultaneously  by 
the  house  of  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  in 
London,  and  that  of  Charles  Scribncr  &  Co., 
in  New  York,  and  with  such  appropriate 
beauty  of  form,  typogrophy  and  paper,  that 
it  is  a  luxury  even  to  hold  it  open  in  one*s 
hand. 


77i€  Life  and  Letters  of  Fi!z-Oreene  Hal- 
leek^  by  General  Jamks  Grant  Wilson,  will 
be  considered,  we  suppose,  the  standard 
biography  of  the  deceased  poet  It  is  a 
handsome  and  portly  duodecimo,  published 
by  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  uniform  in  style  with 
the  edition  of  Halleck's  poems  recently  no- 
ticed in  these  pages.  The  book  contains  an 
engraving  of  Inman's  spirited  likeness  of  the 
poet,  and  another  of  the  Halleck  homestead 
at  Guilford. 


Various  texts  for  a  homily  upon  the  wholo 
duty  of  a  biographer  might  be  gathered  ftom 
this  volume.  In  the  case  of  a  man  and  a 
period  like  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  time,  the 
Boswellian  method  is  clearly  indicated.  Bat 
the  process  by  which  Gen.  Wilson  has  set 
before  us  the  minute  and  commonplace 
events  of  Halleck*8  country  and  cockney  life, 
(garnished  with  the  biographer's  own  opin- 
ions, and  with  full  exposition  of  what  might, 
could,  would,  should — or  should  not — ^be  said 
upon  his  theme),  is  something  which  calls  to 
mind  the  homely  advice  of  Don  Quixote  and 
Master  Peter  to  the  lad  with  the  puppet-show: 
**  On  with  your  story  hi  a  straight  line,  and 
leave  your  curves  and  transversals.  *  * 
Sing  your  song  plainly,  and  Qieddle  not  with 
counter|^ints,  for  they  will  only  put  yoa 
out!"  The  book  gives  us,  tis  tme,  a  cari- 
ous and  refreshing  view  of  literature  in  New 
York  at  its  most  bucolic  stage  of  growth. 
But  wc  doubt  if  the  author  has  done  well,  in 
the  innocence  of  his  enthusiasm,  to  nncoTer 
the  nakedness  of  that  Arcadian  time.  Whj 
not  sufler  the  halo  of  tradition  still  to  invest 
our  conceptions  of  the  wit,  the  wisdom,  the 
satire,  the  convivial  glories,  of  the  Ugly  Club, 
The  Croakers,  and  the  Iron  Grays?  "My 
God!"  said  Coleman,  **I  had  no  idea  that 
we  had  such  talents  in  America ! " — and  with 
this  smile-provoking  piece  of  history  folk 
now-a-days  would  have  been  content  to  rest, 
nor  have  thought  how  far  superior  the  few 
poems  of  Halleck  and  of  Drake  that  have 
passed  into  popular  literature,  were  to  the 
total  mass  of  their  other  writings— to  vi 
much  that  was  current  in  their  day. 

But  Halleck  was  wiser  than  are  his 
thumous  friends.     Of  him  it  might  bo  justl; 
said: 

"  He  gnve  the  people  of  his  best; 
His  worst  ho  kept,  his  best  he  gave.** 

He,  at  least,  perceived  where  his  lim]tati< 
lay,  and,  when  he  had  composed  a  nob)* 
poem,  like  '*Bums"  or  "Marco  Bozzaris,* 
he  knew  it,  and  set  it  before  the  world, 
seems  that  he  wrote  a  deal  of 
beside,  for  the  whim^s  soke  and  his 
enjoyment,  but,  feeling  the  weakness  of 
average  vein,  was  shrewd  enough  to  k 
most  of  it  from  the  critical  public  eye. 
are  sure  that,  but  for  ill  advice,  he  nev^ 
would  have  published,  even  in  the  decay 
his  judgment,  a  volume  which  could  so  m 
tify  his  discerning  admirers  as  did  the  woi 
less  trifle,  **  Young  America,"  which 
out  a  few  years  before  hb  death. 
Is  it  well  to  know  that  the  poet,  who 
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posed  the  impassioned  lyrics  we  have  named, 
nevertheless  sinned  in  verse  to  the  extent  of 
which  Gen.  Wilson  gives  us  the  ocular  proof? 
Why  should  the  most  trivial  and  random  let- 
ters which  he  wrote,  the  cheapest  haps  and 
mishaps  of  his  life,  from  boyhood  to  old  age, 
and  the  shallowest  newspaper  laudations  of 
his  works,  be  huddled  into  these  six  hundred 
pages  and  printed  as  a  biography  of  our  bo- 
lovcd  and  gentle  singer?  Whj  give  us  a 
labored  history  of  the  Halleck,  Hallock, 
or  Ilolyoke  pedigree,  with  all  the  lateral 
branches  ?  Why  serve  up  a  dishful  of  metri- 
cal syllabul),  made  by  the  poet  when  he  was 
the  Gifted  Hopkins  of  a  coimtry  vilkgc  and 
wrote  Valentines  to  the  school-girls  who 
bought  liquorice  and  tape  across  the  counter 
of  Andrew  Eliot's  store  ?  Why  tell  us  that 
Halleck  was  extremely  fond  of  dogs,  and  in 
the  same  breath  make  this  abject  confession : 
"I  have  no  information  that  he  ever  owned 
one.  *  *  He  wrote  some  lines  on  poor 
fittle  Veto,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  recover 
them."  To  understand  the  biographer's  dis- 
tress, one  must  recall  the  rule  by  which  he 
has  been  guided, — the  advice  of  a  friend, 
who  s«nid :  *'  Give  us  every  line  that  you  can 
discover,  cither  in  prose  or  verse,  for  Hal- 
leck's  chaff  is  better  than  other  people's 
wheat." 

We  should  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge 
that  the  wheat  is  here  as  well  as  the  chaff, 
that  Gen.  Wilson  has  discovered  plenty  of 
truly  valuable  material,  and  that  his  errors 
as  a  biographer  are  all  upon  the  side  of  ex- 
cessive zcjil  in  his  work.  We  have  to  thank 
him  for  collecting  many  of  Halleck's  most 
charming  letters,  full  of  grace  and  delightful 
fancy,  written  in  the  poet-humorist's  wise 
and  kindly  prime.  But  there  has  been  a 
fault  in  judgment:  this  book  might  well 
Imve  been  made  one-half  its  present  length, 
and  its  transcript  of  Knickerbocker  life  lim- 
ited to  the  cunous  and  interesting  passages, 
not  unfrequent,  which  are  of  real  interest, 
not  only  to  old  New  Yorkers,  but  to  all  who 
enjoy  and  know  the  worth  of  such  significant 
reminiscences  of  a  by-gone  time.  The  court- 
ly and  tempered  eulogium  which  Bryant  has 
given  US  still  remains  the  best  summing  up 
of  a  brother  poet's  genius  and  career.  Upon 
reading  it,  and  then  turning  over  the  pages 
of  this  authorized  biography,  we  are  forced 
to  remember  that  "the  words  of  Mercury 
arc  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo." 


Putnam  k  Son's  *'  Popular  Library  of  Euro- 
pean Literature."  The  favor  with  which 
"  The  Amazon"  has  been  received  has  proved 
the  idea  of  issuing  this  series  of  choice  Con- 
tmental  Works, — well  translated,  and  pub- 
lished in  elegant  yet  economical  style, — to 
be  a  timely  one.  If  we  mistake  not,  Mr. 
Theodore  Johnson's  praiseworthy  translation 
of  the  work  under  review  shows  it  to  have 
elements  even  more  popular  than  those  of  its 
predecessor.  **  Madame  de  Stael "  is  an 
historical  or  biographical  fantasia,  taking  for 
its  theme  the  career  of  the  gifted  and  famous 
author  of  "  Gorinne,"  and  is  a  skilful,  artistic 
presentation  of  what  Miss  Muhlbach,  for  ex- 
ample, would  only  succeed  in  making  unnatu- 
ral and  pseudo-dramattft.  The  charm  of  the 
book  lies  in  its  exquisite  characterizations  of 
the  Necker  fiimily,  and  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
the  Bonapartcs,  Madame  do  Genlis,  Talley- 
rand, Goethe,  and  other  illustrious  personages 
with  whom  the  De  Stael  was  brought  face  to 
face  at  the  succesdve  stages  of  her  eventful  his- 
tory. The  romance  is  thus  a  series  of  tableaux 
vivantSy  portraying  critical  passages  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  the  Consulate,  the  Empire, 
and  the  Restoration.  Germaine  de  Stael's 
fascinating  and  attracUve  qualities  are  under- 
valued by  many  writers,  with  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  to  represent  her  as  a  kind  of  acetous 
Minerva,  all  head  and  no  heart,  and  as  almost 
repulsive,  but  for  her  intellectual  prowess,  to 
her  peers  of  the  stronger  sex.  The  writer  of 
this  book  has  caught  the  secret  of  her  enthu- 
siastic, poetical,  and  truly  feminine  nature. 


Madame  de  Stad,  an  HUtorical  Xovel^  by 
Am  ELY  BoLTE,  is  the  second  volume  of  G.  P. 


From  the  Catholic  Publication  Society, 
New  York,  we  receive  a  copy  of  the  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Miss  Cusack's  already 
popular  and  standard  lUuttra'.ed  History  of 
Ireland.  The  author  of  this  truly  important 
work  is  Sister  Mary  Francis,  a  nun  of  the 
Convent  of  Poor  Clares,  Kenmare,  Ireland. 
Though  long  known  by  her  many  religious 
tracts,  and  especially  by  her  "St.  Fraucis 
and  the  Franciscans,"  she  has  made  herself 
the  most  esteemed  literary  woman  of  her 
country  by  the  excellent  historical  compila- 
tion under  review.  It  is  excellent,  not  as  a 
profound  or  philosophical  work,  but  as  a 
popular  treasury  of  the  venerable,  romantic, 
and  often  heroic  annals  of  the  historical  and 
much -enduring  Irish  race.  The  Irish  in 
America  may  be  congratulated  upon  its  com- 
pletion and  upon  the  wide  circulation  it  is 
now  gaining.  The  early  portion  of  this 
work  is  rich  in  illustrations  of  the  tv\\!w"^ 
barbaric  implemcnla,  viv\d  o\\\<it  \v.\i^^s^v^As^  ^a 
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plentiful  tbrougboat  Ireland, — and,  although 
the  author  blindly  accepts  all  marvellous  tra- 
ditions of  ancient  Irish  opulence  and  power, 
something  must  be  pardoned  to  a  credulous 
patriotism,  and  to  a  laudable  zeal  to  wed  the 
afTections  of  her  people  everywhere  still  more 
closely  to  the  soil  and  religion  of  their  devoted 
isle.  The  history  of  the  persecutions  inflicted 
upon  the  Catholic  Irish,  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  down,  is  one  that  can  never  be 
retold  without  arousing  a  glow  of  indignation 
in  the  most  unsympathetic  hearer. 

"  The  Illustrated  History  of  Ireland  *'  is  a 
large  and  handsome  octavo,  and  all  of  its 
properties  are  in  admirable  taste,  excepting 
the  gaudy  colored  title  page,  and  such  of 
the  larger  engravings  as  are  not  by  Henry 
Doyle. 

At  length  we  have  a  succinct  history  of 
the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  prepared 
by  its  present  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  B.  K. 
PiEROS.  Dr.  Pierce  entitles  his  work, — 
which  is  published  in  octavo  form  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  —  A  Half  Century  vfilh 
Juvenile  DelinqumU,  Just  fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  **  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Pauperism,'*  which  finally  was  changed  to 
the  "  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents,"  made  its  first  report.  "  Within 
this  period,*'  Dr.  Pierce  remarks,  *'the  whole 
history  of  organized  effort  for  the  reformation 
of  yoimg  criminals,  and  the  rescue  of  young 
children  from  a  life  of  crime,  is  included. 
With  nearly  aU  the  movements  in  this  direc- 
tion, both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  the 
New  York  House  of  Refuge,  in  which  the 
investigations  of  the  Society  have  been  prac- 
tically embodied,  has  been  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected." 

In  our  view,  the  work  done  for  the  refor- 
mation of  young  delinquents,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  little  wanderers  as  yet  un- 
stained with  crime,  is  no  surface-reform.  It 
is  a  portion  of  the  method  of  the  future ;  it 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  matter, — giving  to 
these  little  ones  love  and  kindness  and  ade- 
quate training,  setting  them  at  attractive  in- 
dustry, sending  them  to  the  healthful  rural 
life  and  the  hopeful  growth  of  the  American 
coxmtry  youth.  We  commend  Dr.  Pierce's 
volume,  with  its  truthful  narrative  and  statis- 
tics, to  the  perusal  of  every  lover  of  his  kind. 
It  is  illustrated  with  engravings  of  the  various 
o^^^-houses,  and  with  portraits  of  Griscom, 
^^B^Hflerard,  and  others  who  have  been 
/^^^^VLthe  foundation  and  support  of  this 


We  should  like,  upon  occasion,  to  add 
something  more  to  what  has  been  said  of 
the  poetry  which  was  evoked,  at  the  North 
and  South,  by  the  events  of  our  civil  war,— 
but  are  unwilling  to  take  for  the  text  a  col- 
lection so  inadequate  and  faulty  as  The 
Southern  Amaranth^  edited  by  Miss  Saluc 
A  Bbock.  Thiij  volume,  published  by  Wil- 
cox &  Rockwell,  contains  some  pieces  not  to 
be  found  in  the  better  compilations  of  W.  6. 
Simms,  Frank  Moore,  and  others ;  but  here 
our  approval  of  the  editress  must  oeasc. 
Many  of  her  most  striking  selections  are  dis- 
figured by  gross  typographical  errors,  and 
she  has  shown  remarkable  ignorance,  not 
only  of  her  business  in  hand,  but  of  Ameri- 
can poetry  in  general  Several  of  the  pieces 
here  included  were  written  by  Northern 
poets,  during  the  war;  and  Mr.  Buchantn 
Read  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  find  bis 
"Closing  Scene,"  with  its  finished  elegiac 
stanzas,  claimed  as  an  offspring  of  Soathen 
patriotism.  There  is  genuine  poetry  in  this 
volume.  The  lyrics  of  John  R.  Thompson, 
Randall,  Timrod  and  Teackle  Wallis  are  well 
worthy  of  preservation ;  and  such  a  poem  as 
Dr.  Pahner's  "Stonewall  Jackson's  Way" 
may  live  as  long  as  the  memory  of  the  great 
soldier  by  whose  campaigns  it  was  inspired. 


A  New  Hampshire   lady,  who   modestly 
screens  her  name  with  the  initials  K.  A.  S., 
has  brought  out,  through  D.  Appleton  k  Co., 
a  book  "  for  the  fireside  and  school-room," 
entitled   Hoym  Piciuret  of  Engliah  Poetic 
It  is  made  up  of  sketches  of  English  poeti- 
cal worthies,  commencing  with  Chaucer  and 
ending  with  Robert  Bums.    The  engravings 
which  illustrate  this  volume  are  of  a  very 
commonplace  kind,  and  lead  one  to  expecC" 
little  worth  reading  in  its  text     But  the  an^ 
thor  has  really  a  clear,  pleasant,  unassuming 
style  of  her  own,  well  fitted  to  hold  the  atten-^ 
tion  of  young  readers  and  interest  them  bm^ 
the   lives  and  works  of  those   whom  sh^ 
esteems  the  best  English  poets.      She  teO^^ 
nothing  which  is  not  at  the  tongue's  end  o: 
every  cultured  person ;  yet  her  book  will 
a  treasure  to  any  eager  youth  who  throogt*- 
its  pages  makes  his  first  acquaintance  witkm 
the  great  ones  gone  before.     Her  poetics.^ 
standard,  which  excludes  Collins  from 
best  poets  of  the  last  century,  and 
Thomson  and  Young,  is  of  a  kind  which  hMJ9 
become  obsolete  along  our  seaboard. 


How   Croja  Grow ;    a   Dreaiiu  on   th£ 
Chemical  Componlion^  Strudurt^  and  Lift 
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Planty  reaches  us  from  the  press  of 
)  Judd  k  Co.  To  students  of  Agri- 
1  Chemistry  this  volume,  by  Prof. 
L  W.  Johnson,  is  a  valuable  addition 
)ig  and  the  many  foreign  works  now 
We  confess,  however,  to  disappoint- 
in  not  finding  it  more  adapted  to  the 
the  working  farmer.  The  great  stum- 
lock  to  the  advancement  of  scientific 
tore  is,  that  the  theory  is  so  entirely 
id  to  the  practice. 

•e  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who  would 
d  to  learn  just  what  Prof.  Johnson 
es  to  teach,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
vithout  previous  study,  to  master  such 
technical  volumes  as  the  "Agricultural 
itry"  and  "How  Crops  Grow."  We 
ome  work  which  shall  be  written  in  a 
manner,  uncloggod  as  much  as  may 
techuical  terms  and  phraseology, — a 
irhich  a  farmer  without  a  chemical 
on  may  take  up  and  read  understand- 
digesting  the  principles  contained 
,  and  putting  them  to  practical  test 
daily  life.  So  long  as  scientific  farm- 
surrounded  by  such  a  cloud  of  mys- 
xmers  will  continue  in  their  slip-shod, 
J  ways,  and    scoflf  at   all  scientific 

there  is  probably  no  one  num  in  the 
States  who  has  given  so  much  time 

idy  to  this  theory  as  Prof.  Johnson, 
reader  with  even  a  slight  knowledge 

nistry  and  chemical  compositions  can 

3enefit  from  the  perusal  of  the  present 


ge  Judd  k  Co.  send  us  a  curious  little 
The  Hunter  ds  Trapper^  by  Ualsit 
(IR,  "  an  experienced  hunter."  None 
eritable  American  Nimrod  could  have 
this  treatise.  In  the  homeliest  £ng- 
idioroatic  that  he  who  runs  may  read, 
raaher  gives  straightforward  directions 
ting,  trapping,  or  otherwise  catching 
er,  Fox,  Beaver,  Otter,  Mink,  Coon, 
vj  other  animal  that  tenants  our  for- 
1  has  a  marketable  pelt  He  also  ex- 
his  methods  of  catching  Trout  and 
sh,  how  to  hunt  the  Honey  Bee,  how 
9  traps,  and  the  proper  mode  of  dress- 
is  and  furs.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that 
B  his  trout  in  a  most  reprehensible 
,  and  even  advises  his  pupils  to  *'  bur" 
ion  their  spawning-beds  1  This  is  only 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
d  backswoodsmen,  and  not  the  sports- 
«  extirpating  our  most  precious  game- 


fish  from  his  native  streams.  Aside  from  this 
barbarism,  the  little  book,  text  and  illustra- 
tions, has  practical  merit  and  is  well  worth 
owning. 

While  the  era  of  high  prices  for  new  copy- 
right works  still  continues,  bookbuyers  may 
&id  solace  in  the  healthy  enterprise  exhibited 
by  publishers,  not  only  with  regard  to  eheap 
reproduction  of  successful  foreign  books,  but 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  editions  of  the 
authors  upon  their  regular  lists. 

The  ffoHiehoid  £diHon  of  Cbarlxs  Beads*b 
novels,  so  rapidly  issued  from  the  press  of 
Fields,  Osgood  ft  Co.,  is  about  the  form  in 
which  a  cheap  popular  edition  of  a  contem- 
porary author  should  be  presented.  For  our 
part,  we  dedre  no  better  series  of  this  clever 
and  fascinating  writcr^s  works.  More  preten- 
tious volumes  might  be  too  costly ;  any  fur- 
ther economy  would  be  ill  advised.  **  Dia- 
mond" editions  of  the  poets  are  all  very 
well : — one  only  wishes  to  read  these  at  cer- 
taui  moods  and  periods,  and  then  for  no  long 
time ;  but  novds  over  which  yon  can  spend 
the  livelong  day,  or  winter  evening,  are,  when 
printed  in  diamond  type,  an  eyesore  in  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  thor- 
oughly legible  typography  of  Foul  Play^ 
Griffith  OautU,  White  lAm^  and  the  rest  of 
Readers  novels  now  before  us, — ^in  the  size 
and  tasteful  binding  of  these  dollar  vol- 
umes,— ^the  publishers  seem  to  us  to  have 
arrived  at  un  Jutte  milieu,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  the  public  will  be  of  our  opinion.  The 
whole  series  will  be  completed  in  eight  vol- 
umes, the  last  of  which  is  to  comprise  "  Peg 
Woffington,"  "  Clouds  and  Sunshine,"  and 
Reade*s  other  early  tales. 


The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Handy  Vol- 
ume Serietj  published  by  Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston,  are  also  very  tempting  with  their 
clear,  handsome  typography  and  paper,  and 
their  English -looking  covers  in  red  and  black. 
Each  contains  a  work  in  itself,  and  is  sold  at 
the  reasonable  dollar-price. 

Among  Happy  Thotight$  may  be  counted 
the  selection,  for  the  first  number  of  this 
series,  of  the  condcal  sketches  by  that  title 
which  have  been  running  through  the  col- 
umns of  Punch  during  the  past  year,  and  of 
which  F.  0.  BuRHAifD  now  appears  as  the 
author.  They  exhibit  quite  an  exception  to 
the  proverbially  esoteric  quality  of  modem 
English  art  Their  hero,  from  whose  diary 
they  are  made  up,  is  as  mufih  ol  v^  ^srv^gs^ 
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FINE  ABTS. 


TnS   PROJECTED  KATIONAL   GALLERT. 

Shall  we  ever  have  a  National  Gallery  of 
Art  ?  And  if  we  had  one,  what  should  we  do 
with  it  ?  How  should  we  fill  it,  and  bow  keep 
it  up  ?  These  questions  now  agitate  artistic 
circles  in  New  York,  and  wc  propose  to  devote 
a  little  time  to  their  consideration. 

That  we  want  such  a  gallery  is  a  settled 
matter.  New  York  is  sometimes  called  the 
Venice  of  the  New  World,  and  there  can  be 
no  Venice  without  art  Taking  this  for  grant- 
ed, we  have  only  to  discuss  the  various  plans 
tliat  have  been  proposed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  gallery,  national  or  rather 
cosmopolitan,  in  character. 

We  referred  briefly,  two  months  ago,  to  the 
proposition  of  a  wealthy  and  liberal  citizen  of 
^ew  York,  who  proposes  to  give  a  million  of 
dollars,  on  condition  that  an  equal  sum  be 
raised  either  by  the  city,  or  by  private  parties, 
lor  the  erection  and  establishment  of  a  grand 
imtional  gallery  of  art,  to  be  free  to  all  visi- 
tors, and  which  shall  be  to  New  York  what 
tho  Louvre  is  to  Paris,  the  Pitti  to  Florence. 
Uifl  plan  embraces  the  erection  of  a  magnifi- 
cent building,  of  fair  and  stately  proportions, 
sacred  to  art,  and  wholly  removed  from  the 
lower  commercial  interests  with  which  wo 
eome  in  daily  contact  in  the  streets.  This 
edifice  is  to  be  a  pure  temple  of  art,  never  to 
be  profaned  by  bargains  and  sales.  When 
Raskin,  some  years  ago,  drew  up  a  plan  for  a 
new  Royal  Academy  gallery  in  London,  he 


proposed  to  make  it  sclf-supporthigby  giving 
up  the  lower  story  to  shops,  the  rent  of  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  the  institution,  and  enable  the  Society  to 
keep  it  open  without  entrance  fee ;  and  the 
plan  appears  to  be  sensible  as  well  as  practi- 
cable. But  the  gentleman  to  whose  scheme 
we  allude  regards  such  an  application  of  any 
part  of  the  building  as  derogatory  to  its  char- 
acter ;,and  he  proposes  to  raise  an  endowment 
sufficiently  large  to  keep  it  above  the  neces- 
sity of  an  alliance  with  trade.  We  shall  be 
happy  if  this  can  bo  accomplished  ;  we  shall 
rejoice  to  see  in  New  York  such  a  building  as 
either  the  old  or  the  new  Penacothele  in  Mu- 
nich, devoted  wholly  to  art,  and  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  daily  pursuits  and 
associations  of  modem  society.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  accomplished,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  other  plan  should  be  rejected.  It  might 
be  adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient,  leaving 
the  other  and  greater  plan  to  be  carried  out 
at  some  future  day,  when  the  riper  art-culture 
of  our  people  shall  demand  it. 

It  Is  well,  perhaps,  that  New  York  has  not 
yet  attempted  to  build  a  national  art  gallery. 
As  you  must  catch  your  hare  before  you  cook 
It,  you  must  have  your  pictures  before  you 
can  fill  your  gallery ;  and  it  is  only  a  few  years 
since  we  began  to  have  pictures  that  were 
worthy  of  such  prominence.  Even  now,  tho 
works  of  our  best  artists  arc  in  sach  demand 
for  private  houses  that  it  NiowV^V  \i^  ^v^oiiX 
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to  get  together,  at  onee,  a  representatiye 
ooUection  Bach  as  a  national  gallery  ought  to 
poBsess;  and  the  question  of  a  building  might 
well  be  left  in  abeyance  for  some  time  yet, 
until  by  purchase  or  contribution  a  suffident 
number  of  works  of  art  should  be  coUected 
to  make  an  impressive  display.  An  art-gal- 
lery with  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  bare 
widls  would  be  very  far  from  impressive. 
The  example  of  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant, 
who  has  been  oollccting  pictures  for  years, 
might  well  be  followed  in  this  matter.  He  buys 
the  choicest  works  only,  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe ;  but  though  his  collection  is  now 
one  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  in  Amer- 
ica, it  is  kept  in  the  comparative  seclusion  of 
his  own  parlors.  When  urged  by  friends  to 
build  a  gallery  suitable  to  his  means  and  the 
importance  of  his  collection,  he  replied,  "  That 
can  wait  awhile  yet.  As  soon  as  I  think  my 
collection  far  enough  advanced,  I  will  build  a 
gallery ;  but  first  I  must  have  the  pictures.** 
Is  not  this  aLio  our  first  duty?  Before  we 
set  about  building  a  gallery  should  wc  not  take 
measures  to  secure  pictures  from  the  best 
representatives  of  our  American  schools  of 
art?  The  matter  might  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  suitable  committee,  empowered  to 
^ve  commissions  and  to  decide  on  the  pur- 
chase of  works  oflbrcd  them  by  artists  or 
owners.  By  this  means  a  fair  representative 
collection  of  pictures  might  be  formed  with- 
in two  or  three  years,  and  then  the  project 
of  a  gallery  might  be  taken  up  and  pushed 
through  with  many  more  chanoes  of  success 
than  it  would  have  at  present. 

It  is  proposed,  we  believe,  to  give  the  New 
York  gallery  a  cosmopolitan  character, — to 
mingle  with  the  works  of  American  Artists 
productions  of  the  most  eminent  painters  and 
sculptors  of  Europe,  and  to  obtain,  if  possi- 
ble, from  the  great  galleries  of  the  old  world, 
specimens  of  ancient  and  medisBval  art  The 
originator  of  the  plan  proposes,  as  soon  as  the 
gallery  shall  be  completed,  to  request  the 
several  governments  of  Europe  to  make  us 
presents  from  the  national  collections  under 
their  control !  At  first  sight  the  proposition 
seems  droll  and  conceited,  and  utterly  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  re- 
quests were  made  with  due  formality,  through 
our  ministers  abroad,  they  would  not  only  re- 
ceive *'  distinguished  consideration**  but  meet 
with  a  favorable  response.  But,  to  secure 
this,  the  gallery  should  have  a  truly  national 
character  and  the  requests -should  be  preferred 
through  the  proper  authorities.  A  request 
that  would  be  curtly  ilemad  a  privaie  individ- 


nal  or  mere  corporation,  might  be  entertaiiied 
and  granted  when  presented  in  the  name  of  m 
great  nation.  We  remember,  to  cite  a  case 
in  illustration,  that  some  twenty  yean  ago 
the  Academy  of  West  Point  aj^ropriated  a 
sum  of  money  to  procure  sketdies  by  emi- 
nent European  artists,  and  commissioned  a 
New  York  merchant  who  was  going  abroad  to 
make  the  purchases.  On  arriving  in  Paris  be 
called  on  Horace  Ysrnst,  and,  witbovt  men- 
tioning West  Point,  told  the  great  painter  be 
had  come  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  collection  of  sketches,  and  would  like  to  see 
some  of  his.  Yernet  accordingly  displayed 
all  the  wealth  of  his  magnificent  portfolioa 
Our  simple-minded  merchant,  accustomed  to 
purchase  by  the  yard  and  piece,  bad  no  con- 
ception of  the  value  attached  to  the  dadiing 
sketches  strewn  in  confusion  over  the  studio^ 
floor,  and  after  a  while  inquired  the  price  of 
one  of  the  largest.  The  sum  mentioned 
caused  the  merchant  to  start  from  his  diair 
in  amazement.  ^'  Good  heavens  !**  be  exdaia- 
ed,  **  I  am  here  to  buy  a  collection  of  sketch- 
es, and  what  you  ask  for  one  would  more 
than  use  up  all  my  money !  **  Wberenponhe 
took  his  leave  astonished,  to  the  painter'c 
great  amusement  A  few  dayt  ftftemwd 
YxRNKT  accidentally  leaniing  vhul  tfie  aketdh 
es  were  wanted  for,  assured  an  Amerieaa 
friend  that  he  would  be  proud  to  be  rq»e> 
sented  in  the  gallery  of  a  national  institutioa 
like  that  of  West  Point,  and  if  the  gentkmaa 
who  had  been  so  astounded  by  his  prieei 
would  call  again  at  his  studio,  he  might  make 
his  own  selection  of  sketches  and  take  them 
with  the  arti8t*s  compliments.  Then  it  makei 
all  the  difference  in  the  worid  who  makes  the 
request  If  a  private  citizoi  should  ask  Looif 
Napoleon  for  a  fine  Rubens  from  the  Loone^ 
or  the  Pope  for  a  good  specimen  of 
Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo,  ho  would  rtrf 
likedly  get  snubbed  for  his  pains,  and  sent  off 
with  a  very  large  flea  in  his  ear ;  but  if  the 
request  were  made  in  the  name  of  a  natiooal 
institution,  and  the  interests  of  art,  throagh 
the  proper  channels  of  communication  wbh 
foreign  governments,  it  would  at  least  reoeHe 
respectful  attention  and  in  some  oases  woold 
undoubtedly  be  granted.  Of  course,  it  Is  act 
to  be  expected  that  any  European  galleiy 
would  part  with  its  choice  works  on  aaf 
terms,  much  less  give  them  away ;  but  many 
of  the  large  galleries  contain  nmnbeis  of 
worlcs  by  the  same  master,  and  might  not  be 
unwilling  to  present  one  of  them  to  a  great 
national  gallery.  At  all  events,  they  might  ba 
induced  to  sell  to  such  an  Institution  when 
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the  J  would  lefhse  the  prMlege  to  a  piimte 
faidividnaL 

But,  says  an  objector  to  the  whole  plan, 
this  would  give  as  onl j  second,  third  and  even 
foarth-rate  pictures  for  the  department  of  the 
gallery  deyoted  to  ancient  and  medioB?al  art ; 
and  why  not  better  drop  this  part  of  the 
scheme,  at  least,  and  make  our  collection 
wholly  of  modem  pictures,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained by  purchase  of  the  most  eminent  living 
artists  of  this  country  and  Europe  ?  There  is 
certainly  force  in  the  objection,  and  we  don^t 
know  exactly  how  to  meet  it.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  have  in  our  gallery  specimens  of 
the  art  of  Michael  Angelo,  Baphael,  Rubens, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian,  and  other  great 
men  of  their  time ;  but  it  would  be  extremely 
unpleasant  to  meet  with  a  repulse ;  and,  per- 
haps even  if  we  got  our  Raphael  we  might 
not  consider  it  a  very  valuable  acquisition. 
Still,  there  is  much  in  names ;  they  look  well 
in  catalogues;  "Raphael"  is  much  more  at- 
tractive than  *'  Jones  '*  or  "  Brown  '*  or  even 
**  Smith  '*;  and  we  think  this  part  of  the  phui 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over. 

Of  course,  such  a  gidlery  would  be  mainly 
ibr  the  encouragement  of  American  Art. 
Tliere  should  be  collected  the  best  works  of 
our  most  gifted  m^  who  should  be  induced 
by  liberal  terms,  to  offer  them  first  to  the 
mimagement  of  the  gallery.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  procure 
fiFBtnclass  works  of  art  from  European  studios. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  inflaenoe  of  real 
works  is  needed  in  this  country,  as  a  means 
of  emulation  and  encouragement.  Our  own 
artists  are  among  the  most  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge this.  Why  else,  in  fact,  do  they  go  to 
Europe  to  learn  their  art  ?  Such  a  gallery 
would  bring  Europe  and  America  together,  so 
far  as  conoems  art^  and  give  many  an  artist 
who  cannot  leave  home  many  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial advantages  of  foreign  travel  and  study. 
Hitherto,  it  is  true,  we  have  made  shift  to 
get  abng  without  a  g^t  Ckdlery.  The  pic- 
ture stores,  with  their  importations  of  foreign 
art,  the  yearly  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  the  Artists*  Fund 
Society,  and  latterly  the  Studio  Receptions, 
have  pretty  well  satisfied  the  general  interest 
of  our  people  in  art ; — so  well,  in  fact,  that 
many  have  been  led  to  question  the  necessity 
of  permanent  galleries,  classing  them  with 
**  things  of  the  past,  "well  enough  in  the 
capitals  of  old  Europe,  but  not  adapted  to 
the  order  of  things  in  the  new  world.  This 
notion,  however,  never  very  firmly  rooted,  has 
wholly  yielded  to  the  culture  of  European 
travel  Intelligent  Americans,  returning  from 
a  residence  in  Paris,  or  Venice,  or  Rome,  or 
Vienna,  miss  in  the  too  busy  life  of  New 
York,  the  refining  of  the  great  galleries  that 
adorn  those  cities ;  and,  as  hinted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  the  need  of  such  an 
institution  here  is  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged and  its  establishment  desired. 


TABLE-TALE. 


Mr.  Knoedler,  (Goupil  &  Co.,)  has  had  on 
ediibition  for  several  weeks  a  remarkably 
fine  and  large  photograph,  made  by  Bingham 
of  Paris,  fh>m  MUlais'  picture  ^'Isibella  and 
Lorenzo^"  the  "  poor,  simple  Isabel**  and  the 
"Lorenzo,  a  young  palmer  in  Lovers  eye,"  of 
Keats'  "^  Pot  of  Basil."  This  work  has  a  dou- 
ble interest  arising  from  the  striking  way  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated,  and  from  the  ex- 
dtement  it  caused  when  it  was  first  exhibited 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1849,  that  year  for- 
ever memorable,  why  should  we  not  say  for- 
ever dear,  to  the  lover  of  art.  For,  this  was 
the  year  in  which  the  noble  band  of  English 
pdnters  who  had  styled  themselves,  half  m 
sport,  half  in  earnest,  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,  made  their  first  determined 
tMMck  upon  the  stronghold  of  British  conven- 
tionallam,  and  came  off  conquerors,  and  more 
than  conquerors.  In  this  same  year,  Holman 
Hunt  exhibited  h's  first  picture  painted  under 


the  new  infiuence,  "  Rienzi  vowing  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  brother,"  and  with  this  and 
Millais*  **  Isabella  and  Lorenzo,"  the  battle 
was  fairly  begun.  On  the  end  of  the  bench 
upon  which  Isabella  sits,  may  be  seen  carved 
the  initials  '*P.  R.  B.,"  a  ngnature  which 
may  have  been  used  by  these  artists  oflen, 
but  which  we  do  not  remember  having  seen 
on  any  other  work  of  theirs.  This  picture  is 
also  signed  J.  £.  MiUais,  1849,  with  the  let- 
ters P.  R.  B.,  in  a  monogram.  In  the  original, 
the  remainder  of  the  carving  on  Isabella's 
bench,  the  subject  '*  The  marriage  of  the  Vir- 
gm,"  is  to  be  made  out,  but  it  is  not  easily 
discernible  in  the  photogn^ih.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  this  photograph  is  taken 
from  the  original  picture  or  from  a  repetition 
of  it,  made  by  the  artist,  with  some  slight 
modifications.  We,  somehow,  carried  away 
from  the  original,  an  impression  that  the  com- 
position was  not  well  balanced ;  that  theta.V^V^ 
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with  its  occupants  was  too  much  crowded  to 
the  Icf^band  side  of  the  canyass,  leaving  an 
open,  unoccupied  space  at  the  right.    But  as 
seen  in  the  photograph  there  is  no  such  defect, 
and,  most  likely,  a  seven  years*  memory, — for, 
on  this  point,  our  notes  say  nothing, — ^has 
played  us  a  trick.    The  subject  of  the  picture 
is  not  drawn  directly  from  the  poem ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  scene  the  artist 
shows  us,  in  the  words  the  poet  uses,  but  it 
is  a  scene  which  the  painter^s  imagination  ea- 
sily makes  possible  for  us,  although  serious 
fault  has  been  found  with  the  main  incident, 
on  the  score  of  taste  and  probability.    We  are 
shown  a  room  hung  with  damasked  tapestry 
and,  at  the  right,  a  large  marble  triple  arch — 
opening — we  see  half  the  central  arch  with  its 
cusps,  and  the  smaller  side  arch  at  the  left,  and 
through  these  openmgs  we  look  out  into  the 
open  air.    At  the  left  hand  of  the  canvass  is  a 
table  with  twelve  people — the  face  of  one  is 
hidden — and  with  the  exception  of  three,  Lo- 
rcQzo,  Isabella  and  a  servant,  all  these  heads 
have  the  tapestried  wall  for  a  background. 
The  others  are  drawn  upon  the  sky.     The 
table  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  but 
the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  standing  at 
the  left,  and  in  consequence,  we  get  a  rather 
better  view  of  the  people  on  the  right  hand, 
than  we  do  of  those  opposite  them.    One  ob- 
ject of  this  arrangement  was,  e^dently,  to 
bring  Isabella  and  Lorenzo  into  the  middle  of 
the  picture,  and  their  heads  against  the  sky. 
Isabella,  then,  sits  at  the  end  of  her  side  of 
the  table,  the  last  of  a  row  of  eight — there 
appear  to  be  only  four  on  the  opposite  side — 
and  in  such  a  way  that  we  see  her  whole  fig- 
ure.   Her  head  comes  partly  against  the  sky, 
and  partly  against  the  slender  marble  column 
that  divides  the  large  central  arch  from  the 
smaller  one  at  the  side,  and  Uie  passion-flower 
vine  that  wreathes  this  column  has  set  one 
blossom  so  that  it  shows  direotly  over  her  head 
like  a  fatal  star.    She  is  dressed  in  a  pearl- 
gray,  damasked  silk,  with  plain,  tight  sleeves, 
and  has  her  hair  done  up  curiously  in  a  long 
rope,  wound  about  with  black  and  gray.    She 
is,  to  our  thinking,  very  far  from  being  an 
adequate  representative  of  Keats*  Isabel   She 
has  but  little  beauty,  and,  apparently,  little 
foitse  of  character.    We  are  afraid,  if  Thack- 
eray  had  seen  her,  he  would  have  called  her 
what  be  called  "  La  Belle  Jardiniere."   With 
her  left  hand  she  caresses  her  hound,  who 
presses  against  her  knees,  seeking  refuge  from 
the  spiteful  teasing  of  her  brother;  with  her 
right  she  takes  half  of  the  orange  which  Lo- 
renzo has  cut,  and  which  he  offers  her  upon  a 


plate  of  Indian  porcelain.    Lorenzo's  fiM»  ex- 
presses earnest  passion ;  he  is  too  mash  ab- 
sorbed in  Isabel  to  take  note  of  the  angry 
brothers  on  the  other  side  the  table,  but  both 
he  and  the  lady  are  no  match  for  theee  strong, 
wily,  cmel  men.    Lorenzo,  who  has  on  a  tanio 
of  rose-colored  silk,  is  painted  against  the 
opening  of  the  little  arch,  and  a  spray  of  roses 
thrown  off  from  that  side,  is  his  symbol,  as  the 
passion-flower  is  Isabella's.    On  the  same  side 
with  the  lovers,  are  ranged  six  other  person- 
ages.   Next  Lorenzo  is  the  old  nurse,  sitting 
absorbed  in  her  devotion  after  meat;  her 
withered  hands  are  laid  across.     Then,  a  man 
who,  with  a  demure,  downcast  look,  wipes  his 
mouth  with  a  napkin.    Next  him,  a  bright 
youDg  girl  who  playfully  cats  a  plum.    Then, 
a  man  who  pares  an  apple,  sitting  npriglbt, 
and  holding  the  apple  on  a  level  with  the  ta- 
ble.   By  his  side,  a  plump,  fair  woman,  of  a 
type  familiar  to  us  in  the  earlier  Italian  pie- 
tures.    She  sits  still,  and  neither  eats  nsr 
speaks.    Last  in  this  line  of  characteriBtie 
heads,  a  man  seated  next  this  fair  pblegmatie 
drains  a  glass  of  wine,  with  protmdi^  lips 
that  seem  to  wish  to  prolong  his  throat   The 
only  figure  on  this  side  of  which  wo  have  not 
spoken,  is  the  servant.    He  stands  behiii 
Isabella,  and  plays  awkwardly  with  his napUn. 
He  is  a  weakling,  most  admirably  pictorel 
The  other  side  of  the  table  is  occupied  by  the 
brothers,  of  whom  Millals,  following  Hocae- 
cio  rather  than  Keats,  has  made,  as  we  think, 
three,  and  not  two.    "  There  lived  then  at 
Messina,**  says  Boccaccio,  **  three  young  no^ 
chants,  who  were  brethren.**     **  With  hertvo 
brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt,*'  sings  the  Enf^- 
lish  poet  who,  in  other  more  important  nut- 
ters, does  not  follow  his  Italian  original  Bat 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  MiUaia,  dtber  ooo- 
founding  Keats  and  Boccaccio,  or  taking  the 
liberty  of  correcting  his  brother  English  poeti 
as  he  was  welcome  to  do,  has  meant  to  ihoi^ 
us  the  three  brothers  in  these  throe  men  st- 
tmg  by  the  side  of  one,  his  Hce  not  seen,  vho 
may  be  their  father.    Farthest  from  tbeipce- 
tator  is  one  whom  we  take  to  be  tiie  yomigert 
brother.    You  think  at  first  he  has  a  pleannt 
countenance,  but,  on  looking  longer,  iteoofs 
out  a  cruel,  godless  face.    He  is  watching 
Lorenzo  and  Isabella  and  smileis  bat  it  is  w 
evil  smile.    He  may  not  be  plotting  tbdr 
death,  but  he  will  laogh  when  be  heart  of  lo- 
renzo*s  murder,  and  will  sneer  st  Wb  sister*! 
grief.    Next  this  youngest  son  sits,  perhaps, 
the  old  father,  and  then  the  eldest  of  the  thres 
brothers.    He  wears  a  hat  and  a  doublet  of 
rich  damask-silk ;  looking  across  the  table  at 
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the  |>oor  lowers,  he  bites  his  finger-nails  ner- 
Tooslj,  and  holds  up  a  glass  filled  with  wine 
whicli  he  forgets  to  drink.  On  the  back  of 
his  chair  is  perched  his  hawk  who,  like  her 
master,  dreaming  of  cruel  deeds,  tears  in  pie- 
ces a  dove's  feather  in  mere  wantonness.  Last 
in  this  line,  and  nearest  the  spectator,  is  the 
most  strik ing  of  the  three  brothers.  He  leans 
forward  tilting  liis  great  chair  and  stretching 
out  his  splendid  silken  leg  to  its  utmost  length 
to  enable  him  to  reach  Isabella's  dog  with  his 
toe.  He  cannot  hurt  it  for  that  would  make 
a  disturbance.  He  merely  wishes  to  tease 
them  both.  His  own  dog  sleeps  securely  un- 
der his  cbair.  His  handsome  teeth  are  set, 
and  with  a  strong  action  ho  cmclcs  a  nut  with 
his  nutcracker  wishing  it  were  Lorenzo's  head. 
In  the  energy  of  his  movement  he  has  upset 
the  salt-cellar,  of  old  an  evil  omen,  and  always, 
in  ancient  ai't,  associated  with  Judas,  at  the 
Last  Supper.  This  action  of  the  elder  broth- 
er's foot  connects  the  two  sides  of  the  picture 
in  a  striking  and  significant  way,  but  it  may 
reasonably  be  questioned  whether  the  picture 
is  elevated,  either  in  its  refinement  or  its  truth- 
fahicss,  by  the  introduction  of  such  a  motive. 
As  for  this  company  of  people  it  is  to  be  ob- 
(ftrved  that  a  profound  silence  reigns  at  the  ta- 
ble. Yet  it  is  the  hour  when  talk  and  jest  should 
abound ;  the  feast  has  been  renewed,  and  des- 
sert is  being  trifled  over.  But  there  is  no  light- 
'  heortedness  here,  no  joyous  person  unless  it  be 
the  little  girl  who  eats  the  plum ;  the  rest  are  all 
absorbed  in  themselves,  or  feel  the  weight  of 
the  passions  that  brood  over  the  chief  actors 
in  the  scene.  Perhaps,  with  this  deep,  devour- 
bg  hatred  on  the  one  side,  and  this  deep,  de- 
Tonring  passion  on  the  other,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  after-dinner  talk  to  flow  with 
much  prosperity. 

We  do  not  know  for  what  sum  this  picture 
was  originally  sold,  but  in  1862,  thirteen  yean 
after  it  was  painted,  we  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Windus'  collection, 
when  it  fetched  650  guineas.  We  presume 
that  it  would  easily  bring  a  thousand  guineas 
If  it  were  offered  for  sale  to-day,  for  it  is  al- 
most impossible  now  to  get  Millais'  pictures  at 
any  price  ;  he  paints  but  few,  working,  like 
Hunt,  Roasetti,  Brett,  Hughes  and  the  rest  of 
the  8chool,if,indced,  it  con  any  longer  be  called 
a  school,  with  a  diligent  painstalting  that  will 
not  be  hurried,  and  that  counts  all  labor  spent 
in  perfecting  his  work,  as  play.  For,  it  is  a 
principle  with  all  these  men  to  paint  every 
object  in  their  pictures,  living  or  still-life, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  from  the  ol^'ect  itselfl 


Following  the  example  of  all  the  greatest  ar- 
tists, in  their  greatest  thnes,  they  never  invent, 
they  are  well  content  to  copy,  and  to  copy 
closely,  servilely,  if  you  wilL  It  is  frequently 
necessary  for  them  to  design  the  objects  they 
wish  to  introduce  into  their  pictures,  but  they 
do  not,  if  they  can  help  it,  introduce  them  till 
they  get,  somehow,  the  real  object  to  point 
from.  Millais  has  recently  been  painting  ano- 
ther picture  from  Keats'  poem,  i^u8trating 
tliat  part  where  Isabella  is  represented  as 
watching  and  weeping  over  the  **rot  of  Ba- 
sil," that  contains  the  head  of  her  murdered 
lover.  Not  finding  a  fiower-pot  to  suit  him, 
he  goes  to  work  to  design  one,  and  has  it  made 
expressly  for  this  purpose.  So,  in  Hunt's 
"  Finding  of  Christ  m  the  Temple,"  the  archi- 
tecture had  all  to  be  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  this  particular  picture,  because  the  Temple 
no  longer  exists,  and  it  was  designed  in  the 
most  studious  and  conscientious  spirit  The 
chief  aim  of  the  artist  was  to  make  it  conform 
to  probability,  and  he  followed  most  carefully 
the  lead  of  every  logical  deduction  from  the 
confusing  description  left  us  in  our  Bible.— 
Sometunes,  of  course,  it  is  not  posuble  to 
point  directly  from  the  object  itself,  as  in  the 
case  of  this  architecture;  then  the  artist  will 
spare  no  pains  to  get  it  as  near  the  truth  of 
nature  as  possible.  In  Hunt's  picture  much 
of  the  architecture  is  supposed  to  be  entirely 
covered  with  beaten  gold,  and  jewels  and  crys- 
tals are  profusely  introduced.  All  these  ma- 
terials, then,  ore  studied  closely  from  nature, 
and  are  put  in  relation  to  one  another  as  near- 
ly as  possible  like  those  they  are  to  hold  in 
the  picture .  As  for  the  rest,  all  the  dresses  and 
every  ^gle  head,  are  closely  studied  from 
nature,  and  the  history  of  the  painting  of  this 
remarkable  picture  is  rendered  doubly  inte- 
resting by  the  narrative  of  the  diflBculties  the 
artist  met  with  in  getting  the  Jews  in  Jerusa- 
lem to  sit  to  him  for  their  portraits.  Nor  could 
he  find  the  models  for  the  Saviour  and  Mary  in 
the  Holy  City,  but  painted  them  from  English 
Jews  after  his  return  home.  In  a  few  cases  it 
has  been  necessary  to  give  up  the  actual  mo- 
del altogether,  but  these  are  nothing  impor- 
tant. Thus,  in  D.  G.  Rossd;ti'8  design,  «*St. 
Cecilia,"  in  the  illustrated  Tennyson,  though 
the  Saint  herself,  and  the  guard  in  armor  were 
carefully  drawn  from  the  life,  the  artist  has, 
of  course,  not  drawn  his  "  dear-walled  city  by 
the  sea  "  from  nature,  nor  the  ships  that  are  by 
the  walls ;  he  has  contented  himself  with  copy- 
ing his  details — at  least  we  suppose  him  to 
have  done  so — from  some  illuminated  manu- 
script.   In  the  "  Mariana  in  the  Souths"  oC  \!sl<;^ 
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same  volmne,  be  baa  taken  a  portion  of  tbe 
background  directlj  from  Durer*B  wood-cut 
'*The  Birth  of  tbe  Virgin;"  but  tbeae  are 
hardly  excepUona  to  the  atatcment  we  b^ve 
made.  The  rule  with  tbe  Pre-Raphaclites  baa 
alwajB  been,  to  adhere  aa  cloaelj  as  possible 
to  the  facts  of  cTery  given  case,  and  to  build 
their  imaginations  upon  truth. 


A  call  has  been  issued  for  a  convention  of 
American  philologists  to  be  held  in  Pough- 
keepsie  on  Tuesday,  July  27th,  to  continue 
in  session  several  days.    The  call  is  signed 
by    ninety-nine    names,    and    the    list   in- 
cludes, so  far  as  our  information  extends, 
every  one  that  has  associated  his  name  with 
philolo^cal  studies  in  this  coimtry.    All  the 
principal    colleges,  and    high    and    normal 
schools  in  the  country  are  represented,  in- 
eluding,   we  are  glad  to  see,   the    Roman 
Catholic  College  at  Fordbam  in  this  State, 
and  that  of  St  Xavier  in  this  city.    Among 
the  names  that  give  character  and  importance 
to  this  call,  are  those  of  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  of 
Harvard  University  Library,  Prof.  Wm.  P. 
Atkinson,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  F. 
A.  P.  Barnard,  President  of  Columbia  Coll., 
Prof.  Scheie  de  Ycre,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Prof.  E.  H.  Gallaudet,  President  of 
National  Deaf  Mute  College,  Washington,  D. 
C,  Prof  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Prof.  Albert  Harkncss,  Brown  Universi- 
ty, R.  L,  Prof.  G.  M.  Lane,  with  Professors 
Peabody  and  Pierce,  and  Prof  £.  A.  Sopho- 
cles, of  Harvard  University,  Prof    W.    D. 
Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  and  Mr.  R.  G. 
White  of  New  York.    No  doubt,  we  show 
our  own  ignorance  on  this  subject  by  omit- 
ting many  names  in  this  selection  from  the 
list  that  should  not  be  omitted,  but  we  sup- 
pose those  we  have  given  to  be  familiar  to 
the  whole  country,  and  to  carry  weight  with 
everybody.    As  for  the  subjects  to  be  treated. 
After  papers  upon  different  branches  of  phil- 
ology have  been  read,  the  following  list  is 
given  as  a  suggestion  of  what  will  be  in  order : 
1.  **  How  much  of  the  time  in  a  collegiate 
course  of  study  should  be  given  to  the  study  of 
language?"*  2.  *'How  much  of  this  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages?*'   8.  **  Should   the   study   of  the 
French  and  German  precede  that  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages?"   4.  **  What  position 
should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  English 
language  in   our  colleges  and  other    high 
schools  of  learning?  "   6.  **  What  is  the  most 
efficient  method  of  instruction  in  the  classi- 
cal kuguoges  ?  "    6.  **  What  is  the  best  sys- 


tem of  pronoonoing  Latin  and  Greek?"  7. 
**  Should  the  written  accent  be  observed  ta 
pronouncing  classical  Greek?*'  8.  **Whit 
more  eiflcient  measnrea  can  be  taken  to 
preserve  from  destruction  the  language  of  tbe 
aboriginal  Indians  of  America  ?  " 

All  of  these  questions  but  7  and  8  are  im- 
portant to  the  general  public    And,  <^  the 
rest,  the  one  in  which  we  are  individually 
most  interested  is  the  one  as  to  the  poeitkm 
to  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  iSngiifK  Jtn- 
guage  in  our  colleges  and  sdiools.     We  siy 
**  our  schools,"  not  limiting  the  sphere  of  Uiif 
much  needed  instruction  to  cor  colleges  and 
hiffh  schools,  as  is  done  in  the  printed  eirea- 
lar  before  us.    This  is,  indeed,  a  aabject  ef 
great  importance,  and  much  in  the  cnltors  cf 
our  people  depends  upon  the  way  in  whidi  it 
is  treated  in  our  common  sdiods  for  the  neit 
ten  years.    At  present,  the  study  of  EnglBih 
is  almost  totally  neglected.    Grammar  ii^  ia- 
deed,  taught,  in  the  stupid,  vnfraitful  way|i 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  treat  it  ii 
our  schools  for  the  past  fifty  yean.    It  il 
naturally  and  reasonably  disliked  at  a  stodj 
by  every  intelligent  boy  and  girl  to  whom  itt 
screws  are  applied,  and  our  yoang  people  r^ 
venge  themselves,  with  one  cmMent^  i^qa 
their  inquisitors,  by  ushig  the  most  baita> 
rous  lingo  in  th^  ordinary  oonvcnation  tint 
is  spoken  by  the  people  of  any  d^liaed  na- 
tion.   The  most  curious  forms  of  speeek  arr 
becoming  fixed  in  the  dafly  habit  of  ovpM^ 
pie.    Large  numbers  of  weU-to^o  Amnkut 
have  rid  their  speech  of  neariy  all  inffien' 
forms.    As  for  the  subjunctive  mood,  it  oilf 
exists  in  the  grammars.    Our  best  wiilBf 
and  speakers  have  abandoned  its  use,  nd  tf 
this  be  the  case  with  them,  what  moit  it  be 
with  those  who  pretend  to  no  euUiire  at  sif 
In  our  New  York  schools,  particnhilj  At 
private  schools  for  girls  and  boys,  sennl 
hours  in  each  day  are  f^teu  to  the  itadj  ft 
French,  and.  In  many  of  than,  aU  ooavtf^ 
tion  is  forbidden  except  in  the  IVenek !» 
guage.    A  pupil  who  wiahei  to  talk  to  asV' 
panion  in  school  hours,  can  often  gtt  pff- 
misdon  to  do  so  in  Fmob,  irbert  it  vmU 
be  forbidden  hi  En^ish.    In  these  tAmk^ 
other  studies  are  alternated.    Histoty  wiD  te 
studied  three  days  in  a  week,  geogaiiky  tpo 
days,  chemistry,  natural  phQoaophy  tvodtyt; 
but   arithmetic,  writing  Mid   Freneh,  •!* 
studied  every  day.    So  is  MuffUk  grsMntfi 
perhaps,  but  it  is  taught  in  such  a  wsj  site 
make  but  litUe  impression,  except  a  &^K^ 
able  one,  whereas  French  is  made  of  gRi' 
importance,  and  is  studied  many  wayi^  ^ 
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meanfl  of  "  Bict^ea,"  translatioiui  and  conver- 
■ations,  and,  beside,  is  called,  not  **  a  study  " 
bnt  **  an  acomplishment,"  which  in  the  aver- 
age girl*8  mind,  makes  a  raat  diflbrence.  We 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  for  the  most  part, 
with  all  this  study,  French  is  not  well  learned; 
a  smattering  is  acquired  and  nothing  more. 
Meanwhile  the  best  English  authors  are  al- 
most entirely  neglected ;  English  composition, 
instead  of  being  a  matter  of  daily  analysis 
and  drill,  is  the  dreaded  bore  of  once  a  week, 
or  once  a  fortnight,  and  in  our  best  sohoolf 
an  English  dialect  is  spoken  that  is  a  curious 
type  of  our  civilization.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  an  American  is  astonished  on 
going  to  France  to  find  all  the  little  children 
speaking  French,  for,  certainly,  very  few  of  the 
little  children  he  has  left  behind  him  at  Iiome 
are  able  to  use  their  own  English  so  correctly. 
It  is  hardly  less  delightful  to  hear  the  English 
children  enunciate  and  express  themselves. 
One  wonders,  hearing  the  music  they  make, 
that  any  one  should  think  Spanish  or  Italian 
a  more  melodious  tongue. 


We  do  not  know  how  the  case  will  have 
settled  by  the  time  this  reachea  our 
readers,  but  to-day  we  learn,  on  the  very  best 
•othority,  that  a  number  of  pictures  painted 
by  Gustave  Dor6  are  l3ring  hi  the  New  York 
Chistom  House  waiting  the  decision  of  the 
authorities  which  will^either  allow  our  public 
to  see  these  much  talked-of  works,  or  wiU 
Bend  the  boxes  that  contain  them  back  to 
France  unopened.  These  pictures,  among 
them  the  "Gambling  Saloon  at  Baden-Ba- 
den,*' the  largest  picture  Dor6  has  ever  paint- 
ed, have  been  imported  for  exhibition,  and 
imta  within  a  short  tune  government  has 
allowed  the  importation  in  bulk  of  pictures 
intended  for  exhibition  without  demanding 
duty  except  in  case  of  sale.  In  this  way  the 
American  public  has  been  enabled  by  the  en- 
terprise and  sagacity  of  certain  dealers,  to 
cijoy  the  sight  of  many  of  the  best  pictures 
produced  in  Europe.  In  times  past,  laige 
odlections  used  to  be  brought  over  every 
winter.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  gallery 
of  Goupil  k  Co.,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  education  of  our  people,  there  were  always 
good  specimens  of  the  German  school  at  Mr. 
Sohaus',  and  we  had  close  foUowing  one 
mother  the  French  collection,  the  weU-remem- 
bered  English  collection,  the  galleries  opened 


in  the  Tenth  St.  Studio  BnOding  by  Mr.  IHl- 
gerau  and  Mr.  Cadart  in  two  successive  win- 
ters each,  together  with  other  less  important 
importations.  The  pictures  that  were  not  sold 
were  sent  back  to  Europe,  and  the  owner  lost 
but  little,  if  anything,  while  the  public  inter- 
est in  art  was  greatly  increased,  discussion 
was  excited,  and  our  society  benefitted.  But, 
for  two  or  three  years,  a  decided  change  must 
have  been  observed.  Very  few  foreign  pic- 
tures are  now  imported.  No  collections  are 
brought  over  by  enterprising  men  like  Messrs. 
Pilgerau  and  Cadart  We  are  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  scant  production  of  our  own 
men,  and.  Heaven  save  the  mark  I  upon  chro- 
mo-lithographs.  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
change  ?  It  is  simply  the  result  of  the  quiet 
operation  of  a  stringent  rule  which  is  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  picture  importers,  that 
every  picture  shall  pay  duty  on  entering  port. 
Of  course,  this  at  once  shuts  down  the  door 
upon  the  importation  of  pictures  with  a  view 
to  exhibit  them  and  run  the  chances  of  a  sale, 
for  none  of  our  houses  are  wealthy  enough  to 
pay  this  enormous  expense  upon  such  uncer- 
tain luxuries  as  pictures.  The  paintings  of 
Dor6  are  in  the  Custom  House  waiting  a  de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  our  public  shall 
be  allowed  to  see  them  and  Judge  if  it  would 
like  to  keep  them,  and  if  it  decides  that  it 
does  not  greatly  care  for  them,  whether  or 
not  they  can  be  sent  back  without  putting 
the  owner  to  the  expense  of  duty.  And  who 
has  raised  this  question  ?  A  few  of  our  own 
artists,  and,  as  we  know  their  names,  we 
think  it  just  to  the  artists  wo  have  who  aro 
above  such  pettiness  and  narrowness  of  mind, 
to  say,  that  a  few  of  our  least  valued  painters, 
failing  in  thdr  endeavor  to  induce  Congress  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  pictures  by 
excessive  duties,  have  succeeded  in  carrying 
their  point  m  the  way  we  have  indicated. 
Their  argument  is,  **  Foreign  painters  are 
driving  American  painters  off  the  field.  Let 
us  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
pictures  if  we  can,  but,  fuling  that,  let  us  im- 
pede and  worry  Uie  importers  all  we  can." 
And  tliey  seem  to  be  deveriy  succeedhig. 
But  while  our  best  painters  now,  as  ever,  have 
no  difficulty  in  selling  their  pictures,  the 
public  seems  not  to  have  its  appetite  for  the 
pictures  of  the  bad  ones  increased  by  their 
manoeuvres.  We  cannot  have  cake  it  seems, 
but  the  deprivation  does  net  i^ipear  to  make 
us  hanker  after  mouldy  bread. 
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THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  RELIGION,  etc. 

Aid  to  Thosk  Who  Pray  in  Private.  Closet  Prayers 
for  Evcr\'  MiirninR,  Mid-day,  and  Evening  of  the  Week. 
Compiled  by  Rev.  D.  Sprigg.  24010,  pp.  viii,  =15. 
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Chaplin,  J.,  (D.D.)  The  Hand  of  Jesus.  Sq.  samo,  pp. 
240.     IJoston,  Graves.     $1.50. 

Crittenden,  Rev.  S.  W.  Sacraments  of  the  Church. 
x6mo,  pp.  174.     Phila.  Presb.  Pnbl.  Co.     75  cts. 

Dod^e,  Rev.  E.,  (D.D.)  E>7dcnccs  of  Chrisuanit>-.  With 
an  introduction  on  the  Existence  of  God  and  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  Adapted  as  a  Text  Book  for  use  in 
Seminaries,  Colleges  and  Schools  of  learning.  12 mo,  pp. 
250.     Yk>ifXQVit  Could  &*  Lincoln.     §1.50. 

Eaton,  G.  W.,  (D.D..  LL.D.)  The  Malady  and  Remedy. 
A  Sermon.  8vo,  pp.  aa.  N.  Y.  Langc^  Jlillniann  S* 
L,,  Prs.     Pap.  25  cts. 

Field,  Horace,  (B.A.)  A  Home  for  the  Homeless:  or. 
Union  with  God.  xamo,  pp.  xxviu.,414.  (Glasgow)  Phib. 
Lippincott  &*  Co.  $1.75. 

Hawler,  B.,  (D.D.)    Manual  of  Methodism  :  or.  The  Doc- 


Hopkina,  J.  H,  (D.D.)  A  Candid  Examination  whether 
the  Pope  of  Rome  is  the  (;reat  Antichrist  of  Scripture. 
x6mo,  pp.ix.,  150.     ^.\.  Hurd  Cs*  Houghton.     §1.35. 

Howson,  John  S.  The  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul,  lamo, 
pp.  176.     ^ni!ioii)'iil.\.  Routledge  &»  Sons.     $1.50. 

Hnbbell,  Rev.  O.  A.  Chapel  Hymns.  48mo,  pp.  335.  N. 
Y.   Tibbals  &*  Co.     50  cts. 

Hv.MNS  Ancient  and  Modern.  For  Use  in  the  Services 
of  the  Church.  i8mo.  Phila.  Lippincott  <5»»  Co.  60  cts.  ; 
Roan,  85  cts. 

H^•*INs  Ancient  and  Modern.  With  Tunes 
the  Ser\-jces  of  the  Church,  xst  Am.  ed. 
1S6.     Phila.  E.  Remont.     50  cts. 
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Remont.     25  cts. 

Little   Crown    (The)    of   Jesus 
Kelly ^  Pict  &*  Co.    50  cts. 

McElrof,  Joa.,  (D.D.)    The  Judgment-Seat. 
iSmo,  pp.  70.     N.  Y.  R.  Carter  6r*  Ifros. 

Michener,  Ezra  (M.D.)    Christian  Casket, 
mon  on  the  Mount,  with  notes.     x8mo.  pp 
7'.  A\  /^t'U.     75  cts. 

Mi'sic  OF  the  Church  Services.  Responses.  Ch.ants,  and 
Trials  f^r  CongT'-'S'itional  .ind  Oioir  I'lfc.  Sq.  lamo,  pp. 
ir;,.     lio^ton,  Dutton  6r*  Co.     75  cts. 

Preston,  Rev.  Th,  S.  The  Triumph  of  Faith.  A  I^turc 
dclivcrc.l  in  the  hrill  of  the  Cooper  Institulc.  ismo.  N. 
Y.   A'.  Cculdiff^/.Kf. 

Richey,  Rev.  T.    'iVuth  and  Counter-Truth 
X18.     N.  Y.   Poti  t-^  Amcry.     75  cts. 

'J'he  Am.  Ecclcsiast.  and  Educati  m.il  Alma- 
irmo,  pp.  118.     N.  Y.  F  Gerhard.     Pap. 


for  Use  in 
X2mo,  pp. 


3amo,  pp.  gx.     Phila.  E. 


32mo.       Baltimore. 


A  Sermon. 
50  cts. 

On  the  Ser- 
.   Co.     Phila. 


iSnio, 


pp. 


Go-^pcl  of  Go'.kI  and  E\il.     ismo,  pp.  ^60. 
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Sohem,  A.  J. 

nac  for  1869. 
50  cts. 

Silver,  J.  S. 
Boston,  //Vz/iV  »!■*  Co. 

Spragne.  W.  B.   (D.D.)    Annals  of  the  Amcricm  Pulpit. 
CvM,  pp.  913.     N.  Y.  A*.  Carter  C-^  Bros.     $4.00. 

— Anna!sof  the  Lutheran  Pulpit.    8vo,  pp.  230.     N.  Y.  R. 
Carter  «!,-»  Bros.     $a.oo. 

—  .Annals  of  the  Reformed   Dutch  Pulpit.     8vo,  pp.  256. 
N.  Y.  R.  Carter  6r*  Bros.     $2.00. 

—  Annals  of  the  United  Prcsbyt.  Pulpit.    8vo,  pp.  420.    N. 


Y.  Ctir.'rr  <?r»  Bros.     $3.00 

Stier,  Rud.   (D.D.)     Words  of  the  I-ord  Jesus  and  Angels. 

3  vols.     8vo,  pp.  1726.    t^.\.  Tibbals  i^y'  Co.     ^i.j.co. 
Swedenborg,  EmantuiL    TV\<i  Tiwe  OxnsvvAxv  "^O^-jCwitv^  '^ 

containing  ibc  V.nUTC  TV\co\o^ 

told  by  the  I/>rd  itv  "D;iti.  "vVv 

From  ihe  Ixitin  VAVvum  oi  l>t 


by  R.  Norman  Foster.    2  vols..  Crown  Si-o.    PhiU.  li^ 
pincott  &-  Co,     $5.00. 

—  True  Christian  Relij(ion.  Abridged.  Evo,  pp.  4301 
Boston.  //.  //.  {3*  T.  /K.  Carter.     §1.75. 

Veith,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  The  Instruments  of  the  PMBoarf 
Our  l^rd  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  Gunman  by  Rev.  T. 
Noctlicn.  xamo,  pp.  39a.  Boston, /*.  Z^^JMibM'.  tx.as; 
Pap.  75  cts. 

Worcesetes,  Rev.  J.  A  Year's  Ix»son>  from  Ae  Piaks. 
x2mo,  pp.  xao.  Boston,  H.  H,  &»  T.  //'.  C*rttr. 
60  cts. 

Worship  of  the  Cntntoi  in  the  Hoi-sr,  Cc4'.aic(!  chirfv 
from  the  Liturgy  of  the  American  Church.  By  a  Soo  rt 
the  Church.  X2nio,  pp.  xaj.  N.  V.  Appletom  o*  Ca 
75  cts. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  TRAVELS,  etci 

Abbott,  G.  D.  (LL.D.)  Mexico  and  the  United  Stales: 
their  Mutual  Relations  aod  Common  Interests.  Vhh 
portraits  of  Juarez  and  Romero,  and  colored  ua:^  tn^ 
pp.  xv-i.,  39X.     N.  V.  Putnam  6*  Son.     $3.50. 

Biokmore,  A.  S.  (M.  A.)  Travels  in  the  g---i^— 
Archipelago.    With  lUustr.   8vo,  pp.  553.  (Londoa;  K.  Y. 

Appleton  »&*  Co.     $5.00. 

Bowles,  Sam.  A  Summer  Vacation  Ln  liie  PaHcs  ad 
Mountains  in  Colorado,  xamo,  pp.  X75.  N.  V.  Am. 
News  Co.     8x.oo. 

Darloy,  F.  O.  O.  Sketches  Abroad  with  Fax  aad  Foid 
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N.  V.  Ilurd  &»  Houghton.  $3.50.  Ck?lb,  fifll.  %\m'. 
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Dean,  Amos  (LLrD.)  History  of  Gvilizsiioe.  la  rnk. 
Vol.  2.     8vo.    Albuuy.     Muntril.     $4.00. 

Denx  Fonts  de.    My  Camraign  in  Asxerxa.    A  Teen! 
kept  by  Count  William  de  Deux  Ponts.    TnnsL  ^a  6s 
French  MS.,  with  introd.  and  notes  by  S.  A.  01 
8vo,  pp.  176.     Boston,  lytggim  ^  Lunt.     %i.x. 

Dixon,  W.  Hep  worth.    Her  Majeftj-'s  Tto.    His 
Studies  in  the  Tower  of  London,     f  *-o,  w-d:  p!aa  sf  ifce 
Tower.  8vo.  pp.  287.  (London.)  V\^A^Li/fst^sS^Ct. 

$2.00. 

—  The  .Same.  Am.  Ed,  xamo,  pp.  s^j.  "S.Y.  I'mt^ 
6r»  Bros.     60  cts. 

Donrie,  Daniel  S.  Bibliographia  C*eoea:ooca.V=ieacai: 
an  Alphabetical  Index  to  American  Ge=eu<sK:s  xtA  M^ 
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i«T.  Jchn  L.  China  and  the  Chinese :  a  General 
tion  of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants ;  its  CivUi- 
ad  Form  of  Government :  its  RelMOOus  and  Social 
ons ;  its  Intercourse  with  other  Nations  ;  and  its 

Condition  and  Prospects,     zamo,  pp.  456.    N.  Y. 

^Bros.    fx.75. 

er.  E.  P.  Incidents  of  the  United  States  Chris- 
amission.  Illustrated  with  Steel  Plates  and  £n- 
\.    8vo.    Phila.     I^ppincott  &*  Co.    (By  subscr.) 

r,  F.  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Territory  of 
formerly  Russian  America — now  Ceded  to  the 

States — and  in  Various  other  Parts  of  the  Northern 
With   Map  and   Illustr.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  353. 

farper  &*  Bros.     $3.50. 

'.  G.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 
X2mo,  pp.  607.     N.  Y.  AppletoH.  <Sr*  Co.    Z^.y^ 
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L    Opinions  of  Attorneys-General.     Vol.  a.     8vo, 
Washington,   O.   If.  6r»    W.   H.    Morrison. 
33.00. 

B«nJ.   O.      Maryland   Chancery   Practice,  with 
8vo,  pp.  75a.     Baltimore.     Cushtngs  6f  Baiify. 
^8.00. 

\.    Comic  Blackstone.    See  under  Belucs-Lst- 

N.  Maryland  Reports.  Cases  in  the  Supreme 
f  Maryland.  Vol.  35.  April  Term,  1866.  8vo, 
,  679.     Annapolis,  J.  G.  Ktng;  Pr.     Shp.  $6.00. 

eniy  O.  Miscellaneous  Works.  8vo.  Phila.  H. 
'd.     $4.50. 

,  N.  L.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 
is.  Vol.41.  Part  of  April  Term,  X  866.  8vo,  pp. 
Ixicago,  E.  B.  Myers.     Shp.  $6.50. 

K.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
ampshire.  Vol.  47.  8vo,  pp.  591.  Concord, 
1 6f*  Co.     $5.00. 

E.  O.  &  Lewis  Mayer.  On  the  Law  of  Attach- 
Maryland.  Svo,  pp.  250.  Baltimore.  Cushings 
ey.     Sheep,  $4.00. 

y,  Bezij.  (Judge.)   The  Maine  Townsman.  lamo, 
Portkind,  Bailey  6f  Koyes.     Sheep,  ^3.co. 

ewia.  Supplements  to  the  Maryland  Code,  1868. 
436.     Baltimore,  Mttrpky  ^  Co.     Sheep,  $4.00. 

On  Civil  Government.     x8mo,  pp.  40.     Phila.  T. 
'.     50  cts. 

miy.  The  Public  Debt:  What  to  do  with  it. 
71.     Cincinnati,  A*.  Clarke  d'*  Co.  2$  cts. 

L.  and  M.  P.  Jarnagin.    A  Treatise  on  the  I^w 
raphs.   Svo,  pp.  xvii,  535.    Boston,  Little^  Brown 
Shp.  $6.00. 

J.  M.  Maryland  Reports.  Vol.  27.  April  and 
67.  8vo,  pp.  X.,  784.  Baltiuiore,  Murphy  &»  Co. 
(5.00. 

iTATES  Stamp  Duties,  (The)  as  Now  in  Force. 
le  Official  Rulings  and  Decisions  of  the  Internal 
e  Department.  Svo,  pp.  30.  N.  Y.  Baker  &* 
r.     Pap.  50  cts. 

a«0.  W.  (Banker.)  Is  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Managed  for  Private  Profit?  8vo.  Boston, 
vu  6r'  Co.     Pap.  13  cts. 

re  the  Demoralized  Now  ?  Boston,  A .  iyillia$n* 
to  cts. 

BdgeA.  Outlines  of  United  States  Government, 
p.  5«5.     N.  Y.  Tibbals  &-  Co.   $2.00.  Shp.  #3.50. 

3.  O.,  (D.D.)  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the 
Hebrews,  with  an  Introduct.  Essay  on  Civil  Socie- 
Govemmcnt.     Svo.     Phila.  Presh.  Bd.  0/  Publ. 

ATDRAL  HISTOBY.    MEDICINE. 

3.  H.,  (MD.)  Vesica-Vaginal  Fistula,  its  History 
eatment.  (Reprinted  from  the  Med.  and  Surg. 
».)  8vo,  pp.  42.  Phila.  Reporter  Ojffice. 
;cts. 

r,  (BA.D.)  A  History  of  the  Medical  Department 
Univ.  of  Penna.  With  Sketches  of  the  lives  of 
ed  Professors.  Svo,  pp.  327.  PhUa.  Lindsay  A* 
'.CM.     93.00. 

I  (M.D.)  Compendium  of  Percussion  and  Auscul- 
uid  of  the  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  Affect- 
Langs  and  Heart.  4th  ed.  26mo,  pp.  36.  N.  Y. 
§•  Co.    JO  cts. 


Hartihomey  H^  (M.D.)  A  Conroectusof  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences :  comprismg  Manuals  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chonistrv,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Sur- 
gery, and  Obstetrics.^  For  the  Use  of  Students.  Illustr. 
xamo,  pp.  X002.     Phila.  //.  C.  Lea.  $4.50;  Shp.  $5.35. 

—  A  Handbook  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for 
Students.  Illustr.  xamo,  pp.  3x3.  Phila.  //.  C.  Lea. 
CL  %^.^S. 

Heath,  CQir.  Iniuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws.  Illustr. 
Svo,  pp.  4x6.  Phila.  Lindsay  &•  Blakiston.     $6.00. 

Hill,  B.,  (M.D.)  Svphilis  and  IjocsA  Contagious  Disorders. 
Svo,  pp.  467.    Phila.  H.  C.  Lea.    $3.25. 

Hndflon,  A.,  (MD.)  I^ectures  on  the  Study  of  Fever. 
Svo,  pp.  3x6.     Phila.  //.  C.  Lea.     $2.50. 

Johnson,  O.  The  One  Great  Force ;  the  Cause  of  Gravi- 
tation, Planetary  Motion,  etc.  xamo,  pp.  93.  Buffalo, 
Breed  &*  Lent.     %x.oq. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  Reports.  Vol.  II.  1869.  Svo, 
pp.  330.     Phila.  Lindsay  &*  Blakiston.     $5.00. 

Rooea,  D.  B.  St.  J.,  (Bf.D.)  Recent  Advances  in  the  Diag- 
nosis and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Kar.  (Reprinted 
from  the  New  York  State  Medical  Transactions.)  Svo, 
pp.  33.  Albany,  Fan  Benthuysen  (9*  Sons,  Prs.  Pap. 
50  cts. 

Roeebrongh,  A.  M.^  (U  J>.)  Chloroform,  and  a  New  Me- 
thod of  Administenng  it.  xSmo,  pp.  3x.  N.  Y.  WoodCif* 
Co.    50  cts. 

Smith,  J.  L.,  ^D.)    A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  InCuicy 

and  Childhood.   Svo,  pp.  6ao.  Phila.  U.C.Lea.   (4.75: 

Shp.  ^5. 75. 
Stewart,  T.  O.,  (M.D.)    A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brigh^s 

Disease  of  the  Kidneys.    Svo,  pp.  xii.,  x88.     (Edinburgh) 

N.  Y.   Wood  «&•  Co.    I3.50. 

Txt>ltMdi,  K.  Ton,  (M.D.)  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  including  die  Anatomy  of  the  Organ.  Transl.  and 
Ed.  by  D.  B.  St.  T.  Roosa,  M.D.  ad  Am.  from  the 
4th  German  Ed.  lUustr.  Svo,  pp.  xx.,  565.  N.  Y. 
Woodts*  Co.    ^4.50;  Shp.  95-50. 

Welle,  J.  S.  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  E>^e.  Svo,  pp. 
xiv.,  74X.  (London)  Phila.  Lindsay  &•  Blakiston.  99.00. 

Znrcher  and  Margolle.  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. 
From  the  French,  by  Mrs.  Norman  Lockyer.  With  (a 
Wood-cut  Illustr.  Crown  Svo.  Phila.  Lippincott  &•  Co. 
93.75. 


USEFUL  ARTS. 

Elderhont,  Wm.,  (M,  D.)  Blowpipe  Analysis  ;  or,  Deter^ 
minative  Mineralogy,  xamo,  pp.  x8o.  Phila.,  T.  E. 
ZeU.     9250 

Fairbairn,  W.  Principles  of  Mechanism  and  Machinery  of 
Transmission  :  Comprising  the  Principles  of  Mechanism, 
Wheels  and  Pulleys.  Strength  and  Proportions  of  Shafts, 
Couplines  for  Shafts,  and  Engaging  and  Disengaging 
Gear.  Illustr.  by  over  150  Wood-cuts.  New  Ed.  xamo. 
Phila.  H.  C.  Baird.     $2.50. 

Hnghee,  William  Garter.  American  Miller  and  Mill- 
wr^ht*s  Assistant.  New  Ed.  x2mo.  Phila.  //.  C.  Baird, 
$x.50. 

Leiionz,  Oh.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 
Worsteds  and  Carded  Yams :  Compnsin^  Practical 
Mechanics,  with  Rules  and  Calculations  apphed  to  Soin- 
ning,  Sorting,  Cleaning  and  Scouring  Wools  ;  ^le  En^ish 
and  French  Methods  of  Combing,  Drawing,  and  Spinning 
Worsteds,  and  Manufacturing  Carded  Yams.  TransK 
from  the  French,  by  Horatio  Paine,  M.D.,  and  A.  A. 
Fesquet.  Illustr.  by  large  plates.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Extracts  irom  the  Reports  of  the  International 
Jury,  etc.     Svo,  pp.  341.     Phila.  //.   C.  Baird.     %S.oo, 

Love,  Thomas.  The  Art  of  Dyeing.  Geaning,  Scouring, 
and  Finishing,  on  the  most  approved  English  and  FretKn 
methods,  etc.  ad  Am.  Ed.,  with  General  Instructions 
for  the  use  of  Aniline  Colors.  Svo,  pp.  343.  Phila.  //.  C. 
Baird.     95 -co. 

Napier,  J.  Manual  of  Electro-Metallurgy ;  including  the 
Application  of  the  Art  to  ^Ianufncturing  Processes. 
New  ed.  revised  and  enlarged.  Illustr.  Svo.  Phila. 
H.  C.  Baird.     93>oo. 

—  A  System  of  Chemistry  Applied  to  Dyeing.  New  and 
thoroughly  revised  ed.  completely  brought  up  to  the  VT«sr 
cnt  state  of  the  Science,  includincth«  CVwxcmxxn  qK.  Cxm^. 
Tar  Colors.  By  A.  X.  ¥eKm«l,  CXwnaaX.  «bA 
With  an  Appendix  on  l>r«»^  •»^  ^^*^ 
shown  at  the  UnWcnal  McpoeUBBW , 
Svo,  pp.  410.    FbiU.  H.  C.  BmkHL. 
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0*N«ill,  Ch.  A  pictionar>'  of  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printinjr : 
containing  a  brief  account  of  all  the  Substances  and  Pro- 
cesses in  use  in  the  art  of  Dyeing  and  Printing  Textile 
Fabrics;  with  Practical  Receipts  and  Scientific  informa- 
tion. To  which  is  added  an  Kssav  on  Coal  Tar  Colors 
and  their  Application  to  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing.  By 
A.  A.  Fesquet,  Chemist  and  Engineer,  with  an  Appendix 
on  Dyeing  and  C^ulico  Printing,  as  shown  at  the  Unntarsal 
Exposition,  Paris,  1867.  8vo,  pp.  491.  PhUa.  H.  C. 
Baird.     $6.co. 

Paintrr,  Gilukk.  and  Varkisher's  Companion  :  Contain- 
ing Rules  and  Regulations  in  e\-erything  relating  to  the 
Arts  of  Painting,  Gildinc,  Varnishing,  and  Glass  Stain- 
ing, with  numerous  Useful  and  Valuable  Receipts ,  etc. 
With  directions  for  Graining,  Marbling,  Sign-Writing,  and 
Gilding  on  (Mass.  To  which  are  added  Complete  Instruc- 
tions lor  Coach  Painting  and  Varnishing.  New  ed. 
zamo.    $1.50. 

Smith,  D.  llic  Dyer's  Instructor :  Comprising  Practical 
Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Dyeing  Silk,  Cotton,  Wool,  and 
Worsted,  etc.  (*ontaining  nearly  800  Receipts.  To 
which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Padding  and  the 
Printing  of  Silk  Warps,  Skeins,  and  Handkerchiefs,  and 
the  various  Mordants  and  Colors  for  the  different  Styles 
of  such  work.  Fourth  Am.  cd.  lamd*.  Phila.  H.  C. 
Baird.     $3.00. 

Watson,  E.  P.  The  Modem  Practice  of  American 
Machinists  and  Engineers :  Including  the  Construction, 
Application,  and  l-.sc  of  Drills,  l^the  Tools,  Cutters  for 
Ikuing  Cvlinilers  and  Hollow  Work  generally,  etc,    To- 

g:ther  witn  Workshop  Management,  Economy  of  Manu- 
cture,  the  Steam -Engine,  itoilers,  (jear,  Belting,  etc. 
lUustr.  by  86  Engr.  rsew  ed.  lamo.  Phila.  H.  C. 
Baird.     92 -50. 

Woodwsrd,  Geo.  The  National  Architect.  4to.  N.  V., 
H'poJnszrd.    (By  Subscription).     $xa.oo. 

RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


BEZiLES-IXZTSES : 


CRITICISM,  NOVELS, 
etc 


I,  Anno.    The  New  Cooker>'  Book :  A  complete 

Manual  of  English  and  Foreign  Cookery,  on  sound  Prin- 
ctplea  »f  Taste  and  Science.  Comprehending  prefully 
ined  Receipts  for  every  Itranch  of  lh«  Art.  With  8  col. 
iUustr.  tamo.  pp.  (hi.  (London)  N.  V.  RoutUdge  &» 
Smt,    HairiKl.    93.00. 

Johnaoo,  8.  W.  How  Plants  Grow:  a  Treatise  on  the 
Chemical  Comj-tosition,  Structure,  and  Eifc  of  the  i'lant. 
Ktvr  Students  of  Agriculture,  lllustr.  xarao,  i>p.  394. 
N.  V.  >J.i  ,:-  cV.    CI.  fa.oo. 

EDUCATION.    TEZT-BOOES. 

Aadtnen.  John  J.  lA.  M.)  A  Manual  of  General  History. 
BcukS  an  l>MtUne  Hish>rv  of  the  World,  from  the  Crea- 
iwn  Kk  the  l^f«»enl'rime.  Vully  illustrated  with  maps.  For 
the  uwc  of  .Vudcinies  High  Schools,  and  Families,  xamo, 
r^  401.     N.  V.   Cltrk  ^  Mttjrmard.     Half-roan,  ^a.oo 

CImtO.  Scl<^■l  I'^rations.  Ed.  Gev^rge  Stuart,  A.  M. 
i?«».  iV.^l.  1 1 1 .  of  the  Chase  &  Stuart  Classical  Series.) 
PhiU.    XVj  •;.»;■*•  J- ;.v...     $1.35. 

CMtlT»Wte.  R.  The  lllustr.  Piunary  Scho.>l  Spelling- 
Bok4      irnK*.  IHV    144.     lUltimore,  AV/^r,  Put  &■»  Co. 

D«4Mk  R«V    E  .  ;D  D  ^  ExiJeuces  of  Christianit>'.     St-e 

SMWr.  T.  W.     A  IVactical  Oramnur  of  the  English 

tjMUMAic^      V^«c  S*hvvU.     ijm^\  pp-  -'<H-     Cine.    //>•- 

jMOf««Kv  w^  iV     Hf.  nvia.     75 '>». 

N»*»viti*Q\»STtv*N  *^v»K  OS  TH«  ItnR  or  Christ,  with 

»h<  t«vt  a«*i««vl  f.v  c-AvvT*  »>f  a^l  Ajpe*.     iSm^s  pp.  X34- 

N.   Y.    .*«•   A.  ^      *'  »- -^      Halt  W.    X5    cis. 

L««le«.  Jcte     S.-me    rh'««vs^■.s   C>':'.ofn\ing    Education. 

«»ttiK\  \v^  »*-•    X.  V.  X  4/-  V,.  ■  «.-  «  »*-  c>.  Pap.  X5  CIS. 

Mftr««^  O      IX*  Stttdv  of  I  AK^vucc*  b:\-ughl  Ivick  to  its 

t>w   1><»k;/-c*.  oc  the  Art  *;t    I'huiVmg  m  a  torctgn 

lju^iBM44i«^  i'i«K\l'1p>>  ***•  N.Y.  .•//•VAiWi  J^  t.'.  9t-as- 

M«t^  J    v^-*  vajKHK>«.    is»\  ri»-  45.  rhiia.  r.  e. 

itML  M*^  »*'      \\mant.  iJU  Fluhe.  v*^»nj!  »"^  «^»^  *"^'^- 


The  Tragedies  c£  A  new  Translation,  with  a 
Biograph.  Essay,  aad  an  Appendix  of  Rhymed  Choral 
Odes.  By  E.  H.  P^xmpcre.  M..\.  9  vols,  xzmo,  i^49a 
(London)  X.  V.  Remtltdge  ^  Stns.     #4.00. 

As  Thro'  the  Pais  I  G'3  Scncstbx.  N.  V.  Zhwitt. 
8vo,  pp.  62.    Pap.  1=  crs. 

BedEOtt^Oilbert,  Abbenn.  The  Comic  Blackstone.  With 
lllustr.  by  Geo.  CrjUkstask..  £vo,  pp.  376.  Chicago, 
CaUaghau  ^  C^kcr^ft.     93.50. 

Bast,  Larrr.    The  Pjoaet.    A  Song  of  a  Distant  World. 

X3mo,  pp.  x6x.     X.  Y.  Hmrd  «fr*  Ffomgkton.    $1.50. 
Bjonuon,  ^onutjcnic.    Arae.    A  Sketdi  of  Nonre^iaa 

Country-  Life.     Fran  die  Norwegian,  by  AuguMa  Plesoer 

and  S.  Rugeiy  Powers,     xzmo,  pp.  150.     Boston,  Srur, 

Francis  «5-  O.     9>-OQ.     Pap.  60  cts. 

Bolte.  A.  Madame  de  Stafl.  A  Nord.  From  the  Geniuo, 
by  Th.  Johnson,  izao,  pp.  4S7.  N.  Y.  Putnam  6*  Ca 
§1.50. 

Book  (A)  op  Golden  DESDsofaD  Times  and  Nations.  Gadt- 
ered  and  Narrated  b>'  die  Author  <^  "  Tlie  Heir  of  Red- 
dyffe."  Handy  Kd.  x8mo,  pp.  466^  B<»ton,  A>wr, 
Francis  ^  C^     Sx.col 

Bradford,  J.  S.  Autumn  Winds,  xamo,  pp.  1x5.  N.  Y. 
G.  S.     Wikox.     (1.50. 

Briarwood.  IVank.  Mabd  Clifkon.  lamo.  Fh3a.  CUx- 
ton,  Remsen  <&*  Haffelfingrr.     $1.50, 

Bnlwer  (Lytton).  Drama  of  die  Lady  of  Lyons,  or,  Lwt 
and  Pnde,  as  produced  by  Edwin  Boodh.  Ad:^Kd  6t» 
the  Text  of  the  Author's  Ed.,  with  lutroductrTKemvb. 
etc.,  by  H.  L.  Hinton.  (Bootb*s  Senes  of  Afiiiig  Pbrs. 
No.  7)  xamo,  pp.  6v  N.  Y.  Hmrd  6*  Uongktm. 
Pap.  30  cts. 

Otflen,  E.  (Flygare.)  Twelve  Months  of  Matriaooy.  Fron 
the  Swedish.  Svo,  pp.  153.  PUb.  Pettrtm  6*  Bm- 
Pap.  50  cts. 

Cohbin,  Mrs.  OaroL  FaMUUL  Rebecca.  A  Weoan'i 
Secret,     xamo,  pp.  440.    Chicagts  Cimrke&»  C«.  9l»- 

Dumas,  Al.  Tlie  Count  of  Monte  Chrislo.  From  dK  Fitoci 
New  ed.  lUustr.  8va  Phila.  PeUrmm  ^  Brm.  (i.tS- 
Pap.  $1.50. 

—  Madame  de  (Thamblay.  From  the  French.  Svo.  FlilL. 
Turner  Brixs.  &•  Co.    Pap.  50  cts. 

Fonqne,  Baron  de  la  Motto,  t^adiae,  and  oikr 
Stories.  (Two  Captains,  Asbuga's  Kaight,  aad  SiitfnB.) 
From  the  Gerxnan.  New  ed.  Midi  8  iBosir.  by  N-  W. 
Herrick.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  4x6.  N.  Y.  Hmrd&»  Ns^ttn. 
^2.50.    The  same  in  x6mo.  $1.50. 

Gaylar,  Ch.  Out  of  dxc  Strerts.  xamo.  pp.  360.  X.  Y. 
De7vitt.     $1.50. 

Golden  Treasury  CThb)  of  the  Best  Soo;^  aad  Lyria! 
Poems  in  the  English  Language.  Selected  and  Anaaced. 
with  Notes,  by  F.  T.  Palgrave.  Hasadj  Ed.  xSMbPP- 
405.     Boston,  Sever,  Francis  6*  Cm.    fxxo. 

Halpine,  Charles  O.  {MiUs  (TReilfy.)  The  PbcW 
Works  of.  With  a  Biograph.  Sketch  and  ExpCaa.  Noksw 
Ed.  by  Rob.  H.  Roosevelt.  Poitr.  Oowa  Evtw  PP-  jtS- 
N.  Y.  Harder  6*  Bros,    fa.50. 

Hamilton.  Proi:  Silent  Shyer  ;er.T1ie  Maid  crMcairoL 
(Dime  Novel,  No.  ijx),  zamo^  pp.  icxx  X.  V.  Bf£t 
&*  Co.    Pap.  xocts. 

Hancock,  Bailie  J.  Rayon  d^Amoor.  Poens.  Fotv. 
x6mo,  pp.  X59.    Phila.  Li^pimcwit  A*  O.    $3.00. 

Haslett,  Hden.  Glennair ;  or.  Life  ai  Scotbad.  vaa> 
Phila.  CiaxtoH,  Remuem  6*  HmS^fistgrr.    %i.;3. 

Hoef,  Mrs.  a  A  House  of  Ctods.  8vq^  pp.  x^  Bmbb. 
Littelt  &»  Gay.    Pap.  75  as.  «^    '" 

Hood,  Tom.    A  Golden  Heaxt.  A  Ko«cL  New  ed.  1:00. 

pp.  382.    (London)  N.  Y.  SmattOgK^  Sons.    Boarii, 
fx.oo. 

Ingraham,  Fro£  J.  S.  White  Wiw  :  or.  The  Piraaeof 
the  Rigolet.    Byxi,  pp.  too.  N.  Y.^ArmK.  Pap.  loctk 

—  Wild-Bird  ;  or,  The  Three  *^*"~^—  Svo,  pp.  xaa  >*■ 
Y.,  Dervitt.    Pap.  10  cts. 

Lbckndb  (Tim)  of  Kjmg  Avrmrs  and  His  Rnif:1>v  t^Ac 
Round  Table.  Compiled  aad  axraaged  br  i.  T  V^ 
x6mo,.  pp.  a34.  (Loodoa)  N.  Y.  Xomtlemgr'^  S^*- 
91.00. 

'Ui&B&ii,Qharlit  a    Hmb  BiriiMiri  Pam.  Wafc  ^ 
'^iS^aAv  '^«««H^«laaifptA«d.    saaas  pp-  48- 
P<t«r«c«  C!^  Bro««  "^v^T&aa^ 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE  AS  A  PEACTICAIt  GUIDE. 


Mb.  Cablylb  Bays,  in  his  last  essay, 
of  the  intellect  of  a  man  -who  believes 
in  a  political  method  in  which  he  docs 
not  himself  belicye,  that  *4t  is  to  him 
a  finished-off  and  shut-up  intellect,  with 
which  he  will  not  argue."  This,  we 
take  it,  is  precisely  the  conditio?  of  his 
own  intellect ;  he,  as  a  thinker,  is  "  fin- 
ished ofif  and  shut  up,"  incapable,  hence- 
forth, of  self-criticism  or  self-modifica- 
tion, of  recognizing  any  facts  adverse  to 
his  theories,  even  of  common  intellec- 
tual self-restraint.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  come  from  him  in  the  way  of 
philosophy,  but  repetition  or  exaggera- 
tion of  what  we  have  had  before.  The 
time,  therefore,  has  arrived  for  believers 
in  him,  whose  number  is  probably  not 
great,  and  for  those  who  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  him,  and  whose  number  is 
very  great,  to  consider  what  he  is  really 
worth  as  an  ethical,  social,  and  political 
guide.  . 

In  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Carlyle^s  liter- 
ary genius,  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
we  do  not  yield  to  the  most  devoted  of 
his  disciples.  As  a  historical  painter,  we 
hold  him  to  be  for  vividness  without  a 
peer;  we  should  not  even  except  Tacitus. 
Literature,  we  conceive,  can  show  no 
series  of  historical  pictures  comparable 
for  sustained  excellence  and  interest,  to 
his  "History  of  the  French  Revolution," 


decidedly  the  greatest  of  his  works'; 
though  some  of  the  minor  pieces,  his- 
torical and  biographical,  such  as  the 
"  Diamond  Necklace,"  and  some  of  the 
narrative  passages  in  the  "  Cromwell," 
are  its  rivals  in  merit  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Alone,'  or  nearly  ialopc  among  historians^ 
ho  brin^  out  this  comic  as  well  as  the 
•  tragic  element  of  the  historic  drama; 
and  thus  completes  the  ethical  truth 
which  is.  left  incomplete  in  other  wri- 
ters. His  historical  sympathies  are 
large,  and  from  partisanship  he  is  gene- 
rally clear.  The  main  faults  of  his  his- 
tories are  the  consequences  of  his  false 
theory  of  hero-worship,  which,  in  his 
"  French  Revolution,"  prevents  him  from 
forming  a  critical  estimate  of  Mirabeau 
and  Danton,  or  of  anybody  with  whom, 
or  any  thing  with  which,  they  were  con- 
b^med;  and  turns  his  "Frederic  the 
Great,"  in  spite  of  some  excellent  de- 
scriptions both  of  events  and  men,  into 
a  wild  extravaganza,  which  those  who 
know  the  sober  truth  can  hardly  read 
trith  patience.  A  philosophic  historian 
he  can  scarcely  be  called,  because  no 
true  or  even  intelligible  philosophy  of 
liistory  or  of  life  underlies  the  mystical 
language  which  in  him  supplies  the 
place  of  historical  reflection,  and  which 
conveys  to  the  minds  of  shallow  read- 
ers an  impression  of  extraordinary  depth 
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and  insight.  The  philosophy  of  his 
"  French  Revolution,"  if  it  has  any,  is 
fatalistic.  French  institutions,  religious 
and  political,  had,  in  course  of  time, 
decayed,  and  therefore  they  fell  in; 
that  is  at  bottom  his  only  account  of 
the  matter.  To  the  one  question  su- 
premely interesting  to  Historical  Phi- 
losophy, "  Why  did  this  great  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  Brotherhood  of  Man 
fail  and  end  in  Bonapartism  ? "  he 
neither  gives  nor  attempts  to  give  any 
answer.  A  French  statesman,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  first  literary 
men  in  France,  and  who  is,  moreover, 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, was  asked  whether  he  had  read 
Carlyle's  ** French  Revolution."  "I 
tried  to  read  it,"  was  the  reply — "to 
read  it  was  impossible.  He  is  a  bad 
Michelet,  a  compound  of  petty  accura- 
cies with  great  inaccuracies."  We  are 
far  from  agreeing  with  the  criticism,  but 
we  can  understand  it.  The  critic  was 
probably  satiated  with  pictures  of  the 
Revolution :  he  hoped  to  find  in  Carlyle 
philosophy,  and  he  found  none. 

As  a  biographer,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  pro- 
duced two  classes  of  works,  the  ration-  * 
al  and  the  hero-worshiping.  In  the 
rational  biographies,  those  of  Diderot 
and  Voltaire,  for  example,  he  is  admira- 
ble; he  stands  on  a  calm  elevation 
above  every  disturbing  passion,  and 
gives  us  the  true  lineaments  of  his  sub- 
ject in  language  the  impression  of 
which  can  never  be  effaced.  In  the 
hero-worshiping  biographies  you  get 
the  results  of  an  industrious  research 
into  the  facts ;  you  get  living  pictures ; 
you  get  language  full  of  force  and  point ; 
you  get  a  strong  statement  of  the  case 
in  favor  of  the  hero;  but  no  reader 
who  retains  any  control  over  his  own 
imagination,  or  any  power  of  judgment, 
can  believe  for  a  moment  that  he  gets 
the  truth.  That  Cromwell  was  a  great 
man,  is  a  fact  which  Mr.  Carlyle's  life 
of  him  has  done  a  good  deal  to  estab- 
lish. That  he  was  the  divinity  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  makes  him  out  to  have 
been;  that  his  immoral  acts,  such  as 
the  Irish  massacres  and  the  execution 
of  Charles  L,  were  really  instances  of  a 


morality    of  the    "lightnings"   above 
that  of  ordinary  men;  that  the  dark- 
ness of  his  incoherent  and  probably 
very  ill-reported  speeches  is  really  an 
excess   of  light,  scarcely  Mr.   Carlyle 
himself,  when  he  is  off  the  tripod  of 
inspiration  and  the  Pythian  frenzy  is 
out  of  him,  can  believe.    We  have  spo- 
ken of  the  "  Frederic  the  Great "  as  a 
history  ;  perhaps  we  should  rather  rank 
it  among  the  hero-worshipping  biogra- 
phies.   And   regarded  as  a  hero-wor- 
shiping biography,  it  consummates  as 
well  as  concludes  the  series.    It  shows  to 
what  lengths  of  extravagance  a  man  of 
genius  may  be  carried,  if  be  once  loses 
his  intellectual  self-control.    Its  moral 
judgments  are  about  as  worthy  of  at- 
tention as  the  moral  judgments  of  a 
young  lady  in  the  case  of  her  accepted 
lover;  and  the  language  is  about  as 
much  within  the  bounds  of  reason  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.    Bay  at 
once  that  Frederic  is  "  My  Angel ; "  that 
every  one  who  presumes  to  come  in  hit 
way  or  to  say  any  thing  against  him, 
ought  to  have  his  eyee  ecratched  oat; 
and  we  are  spared  a  good  deal  of  rather 
monotonous  and  wearisome  rhodomon- 
tade ;  a  good  deal  of  very  pettifogging 
sophistry  (as  in  the  question  of  Silesia), 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  downright  de- 
fiance of  justice  and  the  laws  of  honor. 
Perhaps  the  wildest  part  of  all  is  ths 
attempt  to  canonize  the  father  of  Fred* 
eric,  of  whose  character  his  contempo- 
raries framed,  upon  abundant  evidence^ 
a  perfectly  correct  estimate,  and  wlio 
may  be  said  to    have    combined  the 
qualities  of  a  Quilp  with  those  of  t 
Caliban.    "  What  could  equal  the  an- 
rice,  malice  and  rabid  snappishness  of 
old  Frederic  William  the  fltther!"  So 
said  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  essay  on  Vol- 
taire, before  he  had  taken  in  hand  Fred- 
eric William's  son  as  a  hero.    80  slid 
the  world  in  Frederic  William's  day, 
and  so  says  the  world  now  of  a  kin? 
who  behaved  to  his  family  like  a  dnink- 
en  cobbler,  and  who,  in  a  mingled  fit  of 
brutal  fury  and  cruel  pedantry,  not  only 
put  his  son's  bosom  friend  to  death  for 
what  nobody  but  a  madman  could  hare 
deemed  a  capital  offence,  but  forced  bis 
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son  to  witness  the  execution.  "To 
judge  of  an  original  man/'  says  Mr. 
Carlyle,  "  you  must  reverse  the  world's 
judgment  about  him."  A  very  grand 
principle,  if  only  you  were  yourself  not 
one  of  the  world.  To  do  Mr.  Carlyle 
justice,  however,  he  never,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  even  in  his  finest  frenzy,  mis- 
states or  suppresses  facts,  however  ad- 
verse to  the  character  of  his  hero ;  he 
only  bludgeons  them  and  you  with  his 
Eternal  Verities,  and  "  Moralities  of  the 
Gods."  In  this  he  is  superior  to  his 
parodists,  and  notably  to  Mr.  Fronde, 
whose  moral  eccentricities  are  visible  to 
all  his  readers,  but  the  depths  of  whose 
dealings  with  facts  are  known  to  few. 

As  a  humorist  and  sentimentalist  Mr. 
Cariyle  has  obviously  borrowed  a  good 
deal  from  the  Germans ;  but  we  believe 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  he 
has  paid  his  debt.  Both  "  Sartor  Re- 
sartos  "  mnd  "  Past  and  Present "  have 
in  them  a  great  deal  of  mere  transcen- 
dental verbiage,  such  as  inflates  without 
feeding;  but  they  also  contain  both 
satire  and  pathos,  each  excellent  in  its 
kind.  We  need  not  be  hard  upon  the 
strange  non  sequitur  of  "  Past  and  Pres- 
ent," in  which  the  implied  reasoning  is 
that  as  Abbot  Samson  and  other  heroes 
of  the  Middle  Ages  struggled  hard  with 
roguery  and  mendacity  all  their  lives, 
there  must  have  been  comparatively 
little  roguery  and  mendacity  in  those 
days ;  a  satirist,  pointing  his  attacks  up- 
on the  present  by  a  contrast  drawn  from 
the  past,  is  not  to  be  supposed  literally 
to  prefer  the  time  of  King  John  to  ours. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  style  is  artificial,  and 
adopted  originally  for  the  sake  of  effect, 
as  a  comparison  of  his  earliest  with  his 
later  writings  will  show ;  and  whatever 
is  artificial  and  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  is  to  that  extent  weak.  But  it 
has  become  a  second  nature  to  him,  and 
in  him  we  can  tolerate  it ;  it  is  the  imi- 
tation of  it  by  the  Carlylunculi  that  is 
80  intolerable.  In  his  case,  besides  im- 
pressing and  amusing  us,  it  iacidentally 
serves  the  ends  of  truth ;  since  it  warns 
the  reader  continually  that  the  writer  is 
a  cynic  and  a  humorist,  who  is  not  to 
be  taken  too  much  at  his  word. 


It  is,  however,  not  with  Mr.  Carlyle's 
historical  painting,  nor  with  his  satire, 
but  with  his  practical  philosophy  alone 
that  we  deal  here ;  and  this  in  a  very 
limited  way.  To  do  him  justice,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  period  at  which 
he  first  came  out  as  a  prophet.  It  was 
the  period  of  that  incipient  democratic 
movement  in  England,  which  followed 
the  long  suspension  of  all  progress  by 
the  great  French  war,  and  which  brought 
about  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  over- 
throw of  fiscal  protection,  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  the  mitigation  of  the 
Criminal  Code.  No  doubt  in  those 
days  men's  hopes  of  political  regenera- 
tion through  legislation  were  too  high ; 
they  did  expect  too  much  from  the 
suffrage  and  the  ballot  box,  and  rely 
too  much  on  the  general  enlightenment 
and  virtue  of  the  uneducated  and  bri- 
bable masses  of  the  people.  No  doubt 
political  economy  did  take  too  much 
upon  itself,  and  assume  that  it  was 
capable  of  doing  a  good  deal  more 
than  any  science  which  deals  merely 
with  the  subject  of  wealth  can  possibly 
do  for  the  elevation  of  mankind.  Ben- 
thamism and  the  Gospel  of  enlightened 
self-interest  did  ride  a  good  deal  too 
high ;  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
moral  element  in  human  affairs,  and  the 
part  necessarily  played  in  history  by 
strong  and  noble  characters  was  too 
much  left  out  of  sight  by  political  theo- 
rists. On  the  other  hand.  Philanthropy, 
in  its  natural  reaction  against  the  bru- 
talities of  West  Indian  slavery  and  the 
old  criminal  law,  did  run  into  extremes; 
it  did  ignore  the  evil  which  is  in  man 
and  the  stem  repression  which  its  pres- 
ence sometimes  demands ;  it  was  some- 
times tainted  with  cant  and  hypocrisy ; 
it  not  unfrequently  played  the  fool. 
Correctives  of  these  tendencies,  there- 
fore, philosophical  or  satirical,  grave  or 
gay,  were  in  season.  A  man  of  really 
philosophic  mind  and  of  genuine  in- 
sight would  have  applied  them  and 
stopped  there.  He  would  have  rebuked 
the  extravagant  pretensions  and  tem- 
pered the  overweening  hopes  of  Democ- 
racy, without  plunging  headlong  into 
the  advocacy  o5  dfcw^o\h&'ai\\!ka -^w^^ 
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haye  shown  political  economy  its  limits, 
without  railing  at  Adam  Smith  ami 
Turgot  as  protiessors  of  the  Dismal  Sci- 
ence. He  would  have  laughed  at  aiiy 
maudlin  sentiment  which  there  might 
bo  about  the  negro  without  defending 
slavery,  and  combatted  ultra-philan- 
thropy in  the  Prison  System  without 
sneering  at  the  memory  of  Howard. 
But  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  all  his  literary 
gifts,  is  not  a  man  of  really  philosophic 
mind  nor  of  genuine  insight.  He  is  a 
man  of  vivid  impressions  and  keen 
emotions,  but  he  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  thinker  at  all.  His  eye  is  for  the 
outward,  whether  the  tragic  or  the  gro- 
tesque. He  knows  not  what  it  is  to  test 
and  reconsider  his  own  theories,  to  as- 
certain their  practicability,  to  fix  their 
limits ;  in  a  word,  thoroughly  and  de- 
liberately to  seek  the  truth.  Where  a 
stronger  man  would  have  rationally 
criticised  the  prevailing  tendencies  and 
founded  every  thing  ho  had  to  say,  in 
whatever  form,  upon  the  result  of  that 
criticism,  Mr.  Carlyle  abandoned  him- 
self to  his  antipathy,  and  of  that  an- 
tipathy he  has  made  a  philosophy  of 
history  and  life.  His  philosophy  is 
hero-worship.  Hero-worship  he  calls 
it ;  but  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
character  of  his  heroic  ruler  is  very 
limited  and  one-sided ;  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  mere  embodiment  of  the  tran- 
sient antagonisms  and  aversions  of  the 
theorist.  It  is  always  anti-democratic, 
anti-economical,  and  anti-philanthropic ; 
its  notes  are  force  displayed  in  war  or 
arbitrary  government — a  contempt  for 
political  economy  and  every  thing  akin 
to  it — a  readiness  to  shed  blood.  Peri- 
des,  Marcos  Aurelius,  Alfred,  St.  Louis, 
are  not  Mr.  Carlyle^s  kings;  his  kings 
are  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  Dr.  Francia, 
Frederic  the  Great.  If  he  could  find  a 
ruler  who  had  established  slavery,  that 
ruler  would  probably  become,  in  his 
eyes,  the  foremost  man  in  history.  He 
Attempts,  it  is  true,  to  connect  other 
kinds  of  greatness — ^the  greatness  of  the 
poet,  the  religious  reformer  and  the 
moralist,  with  that  of  dominant  force ; 
but  he  does  this  in  effect  by  assuming 
that  all  the  other  kinds  of  greatness — 


that  of  Shakespeare,  Bums,  Bonss^u 
(and  why  not  that  of  Baphael  and 
Beethoven  ?) — are  convertible  into  force ; 
and  that  Kousseau,  for  example,  on 
a  throne  would  have  been  a  Napoleon 
or  a  Francia.  He  "has  no  notion  of 
a  truly  great  man  who  could  not  be 
all  sorts  of  men."  The  ethical  part  of 
Carlylism  corresponds  with  its  political 
and  social  part.  Force  is  the  ethical 
ideal  of  all  the  disciples  of  the  school ; 
violence,  bluster,  disregard  of  mercy 
and  justice — the  faults  into  which  they 
almost  invariably  run. 

We  do  not  purpose  here  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  hero-worship  as  a  theory.  To 
state  the  doctrine  in  plain  terms  is  at  once 
to  expose  its  unsoundness.  It  is  not  truo 
that  any  man,  however  richly  endowed, 
is  "  a  natural  luminary,  shining  by  the 
gift  of  Heaven  ; "  the  light  of  all  men, 
though  varying  in  degree,  is  the  same 
in  kind  and  comes  from  the  same  source. 
It  is  not  true  that  blind  trust  in  any 
man^s  words  would  be  the  highest  wis- 
dom and  the  salvation  of  his  fellows: 
it  would  be  their  folly  and  their  bane. 
History  is  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  the 
biographies  of  great  men ;  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  general  efibrt  of  Hiunanity, 
of  which  great  men  arc  only  the  high- 
est and  most  conspicuous  organs.  The 
great  man  draws  most  of  his  greatness, 
not  from  himself,  but  from  his  kind. 
Shakespeare,  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  had  to 
write  for  the  Globe  Play  House,  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  infinitely 
greater  than  he  was.  The  Globe  Play 
House  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  source 
of  a  great  part  of  Shakespeare's  inspira- 
tion. King  does  not  mean,  as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle is  always  saying,  canning  or  abls  man; 
it  probably  means  child  of  tJie  people : 
Mr.  Carlyle's  error  in  etymology  is  ^i- 
cal  of  his  error  in  philosophy.  Never 
having  studied  history  comprehensively, 
he  fails  to  see  that  the  importance  of  in- 
dividual leaders  and  rulers  is  greatest  in 
primitive  times,  and  decreases  as  civili- 
zation advances,  as  the  general  level  of 
humanity  rises,  as  intelligence  becomes 
more  diflfuscd,  as  general  ideas,  princi- 
ples, and  science  gain  ascendency  orer 
the  dictates  of  individual  will.    A  Char- 
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lemagDe  or  an  Alfred  stands  so  much 
above  the  masses  in  a  dark  and  degrad- 
ed age,  as  almost  to  appear  to  belong  to 
a  superior  order  of  beings.  In  the  an- 
archy, too,  of  primeval  society,  arbitrary 
rule  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  a  principle 
of  civilization  and  order ;  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  barbarism  and  disorder  in  times 
like  ours.  The  only  principle  of  order 
in  our  time  is  law,  which  rests,  not  upon 
blind  obedience,  but  upon  intelligent 
allegiance,  and  the  formation  and  im- 
provement of  which  are  due  to  the  in- 
tellect and  virtue  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, not  to  a  personal  revelation. 
Reverence  for  great  men  is  good  and 
ennobling,  both  to  him  who  reveres  and 
to  him  who  is  revered ;  worship  would 
degrade  both.  If  heroes  were  immor- 
tals, worship  would  suit  their  nature ; 
as  they  are  mortals  it  would  be  their 
degradation  and  their  moral  death ;  we 
should  destroy  the  deity  by  the  incense 
which  we  offered  to  it.  Cromwell  was 
not  worshiped;  he  had  to  make  his 
way  in  a  very  unworshiping  world,  and 
to  undergo  to  the  end  of  his  days  the 
stem  discipline  of  opposition.  Other- 
wise he  would  not  have  been  a  Crom- 
well ;  but  a  Sultan  or  a  Llama. 

Then  we  have  to  ask,  and  we  shall  ask 
in  vain,  how  IMj.  Carlyle  expects  his  the- 
ory to  be  practically  applied.  If  we  are 
all  fools,  and  such  fools  that  to  reverse 
our  judgment  on  any  great  man  is  the 
way  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  him, 
how  can  we  discern  the  hero  when  he 
appears  ?  Is  society  to  throw  itself  into 
convulsions,  like  those  which  produced 
Cromwell  or  Napoleon,  in  order  that  the 
latent  force  of  the  hero  may  be  made 
manifest?  Or  are  there  any  signs  by 
which,  as  Buddhists  recognize  their 
Llama,  wo  are  to  recognize  the  captain 
of  our  political  salvation  ?  Once  more 
the  theory  is  false,  and  out  of  falsehood 
no  truth  or  practical  good  can  come. 

In  the  experimental  sciences,  people 
now  see  that  a  hypothesis  contradicted 
by  facts  is  worthless.  In  moral  and  po- 
litical questions  they  in  general  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  a  consciousness  of  this 
truth ;  they  think  it  rational  to  admire 
and  even  to  follow  teachers,  the  sound- 


ness of  whose  t<iaching  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  maintain.  In  course  of  time 
this  state  of  things  will  be  changed; 
truth  will  be  exacted  as  rigorously  in 
morals  and  politics  as  it  is  in  physical 
science ;  the  reign  of  the  moral  and  po- 
litical prophet  will  then  come  to  an 
end,  and  that  of  the  rational  investiga- 
tor will  begin,  without,  as  we  conceive, 
the  slightest  detriment  to  the  fimctions 
of  the  poet,  the  humorist,  the  senti- 
mentalist, or  the  picturesque  historian. 

Our  special  object  at  present  is  sim- 
ply to  point  out  that  Carlylism,  as  a 
theory  of  politics  and  ethics,  has  been 
of  late  practically  applied  by  its  au- 
thor himself  to  contemporary  events 
and  characters  in  three  notable  cases. 

(1.)  The  first  case  is  one  pretty  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  Americans,  and  on 
which  many  words  need  not  be  expend- 
ed. In  the  midst  of  the  civil  war,  at  a 
time  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Federal 
cause  were  in  a  state  of  great  depres- 
sion, and  when  almost  all  foreigners  who 
were  not  very  strongly  sustained  by  moral 
faith  in  the  triumph  of  right  despaired 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
Carlyle  published  in  MaemillaTCi  Maga- 
tine^  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  American 
niad  in  a  Nutshell,"  his  judgment  on 
the  great  conflict.  The  form  of  his  ut- 
terance was  in  the  highest  degree  Del- 
phic and  prophetic ;  indeed,  if  it  had 
been  the  utterance  of  any  one  but  a 
prophet,  its  arrogance  would  have  verg- 
ed upon  insanity.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  matter,  according  to  the  Seer, 
was  a  crazy  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  North  to  force  the  South  to  hire 
servants  by  the  week  instead  of  hiring 
them  for  life ;  the  end  he  evidently  ex- 
pected would  be  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  North.  So  far  and  no  father  this 
inspired  man  saw  into  the  sources  and 
the  probable  issue  of  the  great  events 
which  were  passing  under  his  eyes. 
Such  was  the  light  which  his  philoso- 
phy afforded  to  the  world  in  a  critical 
hour. 

It  is  not  only  to  negro  slavery  that  he 
has  committed  himself  but  to  slavery 
generally.    Slavery,  as  opposed  to  whafc    ^jA 
he  calls  the  **  Nomadic  "  service  of  teft^HI 
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contract,  is  his  panacea  for  the  evils  of 
the  industrial  world.  In  his  "Latter 
Day  Pamphlets"  he  propounded  it 
expressly  for  a  White  Ireland  as  well 
as  a  Black  Jamaica.  "Paddy"  and 
"  Quashee  "  were  alike  to  be  organized 
into  labor  regiments,  placed  under  task- 
masters of  heroic  temperament,  and 
hanged  and  shot  if  they  did  not  work. 
This  was  propounded  by  him  to  states- 
men dealing  with  the  Irish  diflSculty, 
as  seriously  as  any  thing  can  be  pro- 
pounded by  a  cynic ;  if  he  did  not  mean 
it  as  practical  advice,  there  is  nothing 
practical  in  his  writings.  And  the  man 
to  whom  ho  looked  for  its  execution 
was  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  a  singular  instance 
of  his  insight  into  character:  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  besides  being  of  all  men 
the  most  scrupulously  just  and  humane, 
was,  of  all  great  statesmen,  the  one 
most  bound  by  constitutional  forms, 
the  most  averse  to  any  thing  bordering 
upon  violence,  and  the  most  inclined 
to  the  "rosewater"  method  of  dealing 
with  such  questions.  His  remedies  for 
Ireland  were  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligious liberty  and  the  improvement 
of  popular  education.  Mr.  Carlyle  will 
soon,  on  this  question,  be  alone  sane  in 
a  world  of  madmen.  Not  only  has 
free  labor  proved  itself  superior  in  the 
American  struggle  to  slavery  by  that 
test  of  force  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Carlyle,  is  the  ultimate  test  of  goodness, 
but  it  has  gained  a  complete  moral  vic- 
tory ;  for  though  Americans  may  still 
be  divided  by  other  questions  connect- 
ed with  or  issuing  out  of  the  civil  war, 
their  acquiescence  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery  is  general  and  fast  becoming 
universal.  Russia,  Mr.  Carlyle's  own 
Russia,  in  the  meantime,  has  emanci- 
pated her  serfs,  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  has  been  decreed  in  Cuba. 
Not  only  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole 
world,  but  all  the  facts  will  soon  be  on 
the  same  side.  That  the  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employed  will,  by 
gradual  eflfort  in  a  direction  quite  op- 
posite to  slavery,  be  made  less  antago- 
nistic and  perhaps  less  nomadic  than 
they  are,  is,  we  hope,  within  the  range 
possibility.     Slavery,  vanquished  on 


the  most  terrible  and  decisive  of  battle- 
fields, seems  to  be  repudiated  by  the 
heart  and  experience  of  man  forever. 

In  Shooting  Niagara^  the  Seer,  evi- 
dently displeased  at  the  mistakes  made 
by  Destiny,  and  the  unavoidable  post- 
ponement of  his  own  implied  prophecy, 
gives  us  some  moody  paragraphs  about 
the  probable  extinction  of  the  negro 
race  in  America,  the  dreadful  carnage 
of  the  civil  war,  and  the  decay  of  the 
fortifications  of  Dominica  under  the  rule 
of  a  free  negro  government,  with  liberty 
of  self-taxation.  The  probable  extinc- 
tion of  the  negro  race  is  a  question  about 
which  he  speaks,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
pretty  much  at  hap-hazard,  and  into 
which  we  are  not  concerned  to  follow 
him.  Carnage  is  very  dreadful,  and  war 
is  "  a  deluge  from  the  Pit  of  Hell,"  in 
his  eyes,  as  in  those  of  other  moralists 
of  the  despotic  or  aristocratic  school, 
when  the  object  of  the  war  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  and  of  republican 
institutions ;  but  not  a  word  of  pity  is 
wasted  on  the  "  half  million  of  men  or 
more  "  who  were  slit  into  deaths  quite 
as  horrible  or  more  so  (the  humanities 
of  war  being  far  less  observed,  and  the 
wounded  treated  with  incomparably  less 
care),  to  decide  whether  thiB  or  the 
other  crowned  filibuster — Frederic  the 
Great,  or  his  Austrian  competitor  — 
should  be  called  sovereign  of  Silesia 
and  receive  the  taxes  of  that  province. 
As  to  the  dilapidated  fortifications  of 
Dominica,  we  must  candidly  confess 
that  our  attention  has  not  been  turned 
to  them,  and  that  w.e  are  not  prepared 
to  maintain  thatlhe  "  nigger  "  assembly 
of  the  island  has  exercised  a  judicious 
economy  in  allowing,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
complains  that  it  has,  an  old  battery 
to  go  out  of  repair;  we  can  only  say 
that  if  the  niggers  were  in  no  immi- 
nent danger  of  war,  the  decay  of  a 
school  or  a  hospital  would  seem  to  us 
a  more  palpable  instance  of  misgovem- 
ment.  Mr.  Carlyle  proposes  to  set  right 
all  that  is  wrong  in  Dominica,  by  hand- 
ing it  over  as  a  Barataria  to  "some 
younger  son  of  a  duke  or  of  an  earl,  or 
of  the  Queen  herself,  doomed  now  to 
go  mainly  to  the  devil  for  want  of  a 
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career ; "  but  who,  in  his  Barataria,  with 
unlimited  power  and  unlimited  com- 
mand of  all  its  agreeable  products  and 
luxurious  appliances  would  no  doubt  at 
once  show  forth  his  hereditary  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  become  an  heroic  ruler 
of  men ;  such  being  the  usual  course 
of  things  when  young  noblemen  are 
called  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  work  of  hereditary  gov- 
ernment at  home.  Of  course,  slavery 
would  at  once  be  established,  with  all 
the  flogging  and  sliooting  in  which  a 
certain  JiLind  of  weakness,  affecting  the 
appearance  of  strength,  delights  so  much 
in  its  paper  reveries  to  indulge.  We 
have  only  to  remind  the  proposer  of 
this  plan  for  regenerating  Dominica, 
that  slavery  not  very  long  ago  existefd 
in  the  West  India  Islands ;  that  a  full 
inquiry  was  made  into  its  working,  not 
only  by  "nigger  philanthropists,"  but 
by  the  not  very  philanthropic  statesmen 
of  a  rather  ultra-commercial  nation; 
and  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was 
a  deliberate  and  pretty  unanimous  con- 
viction of  the  British  people  that  if 
they  did  not  speedily  forsake  slavery, 
God  would  forsake  them. 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  the  disturbances 
in  Jamaica,  or,  as  some  called  it,  the 
Jamaica  Massacre,  Mr.  Carlyle  fairly 
came  out  of  literary  into  political  life, 
and  from  his  action  and  that  of  his 
leading  disciples,  Mr.  Kingsley  and  Mr. 
Ruskln,  in  that  matter,  we  know  that 
the  Hero,  whose  essence  it  is  so  difficult 
to  define,  is  incarnate  in  at  least  one 
living  man,  that  man  being  Ex-Qov- 
emor  Eyre.  The  Apis  of  Carlylism  is 
found. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  very  well 
ascertained,  and  they  may  fortunately 
be  taken  by  themselves  without  diverg- 
ing into  the  everlasting  question  as  to 
the  political  capabilities  of  the  negro. 
Governor  Eyre,  at  all  events,  went  out 
commissioned  and  bound  by  his  general 
duty  as  a  ruler  to  do  justice  to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  English  Crown  in  Ja- 
maica, and  specially  commissioned  and 
bound  to  protect  the  weaker  race. 

Upon  his  installation  as  Governor,  he 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 


islands,  and  reported  the  people  not 
only  loyal  but  affectionately  attached 
to  the  Government.  Here,  therefore,  it 
would  seem,  there  was  no  Herculean 
task  of  governing.  But  his  successor. 
Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  states  that  at  the  time 
of  his  own  arrival  on  the  island,  the 
judiciary  was  in  such  hands  that  there 
was  practically  no  justice  for  the  poor, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  police.  There  was,  more- 
over, a  total  neglect  of  popular  educa- 
tion, though  a  large  sum  was  raised 
annually  for  the  clergy  of  a  State 
church,  which  was  a  mere  appanage  of 
the  dominant  race,  and  the  bishop  of 
which  was  permanently  a  resident  of 
England,  and  leaving  his  duties  to  a 
coadjutor,  though  he  could  come  for- 
ward to  express  his  Christian  approval 
of  the  massacre  of  his  neglected  flock. 
Such  is  an  heroic  reign  of  justice  I  A 
sanguinary  collision,  having  its  source 
in  the  state  of  the  judiciary  as  describ- 
ed by  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  took  place  be- 
tween the  magistrates  and  the  people 
at  the  Court  House  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Thomas.  About  twenty  persons  were 
killed  on  each  side ;  those  who  fell  on 
the  side  of  the  magistrates  being,  as  it 
happened,  mostly  colored  volunteers. 
Thirty-four  of  those  who  were  in  the 
Court  House  when  it  was  stormed  by 
the  peasantry  escaped  with  their  lives. 
A  wave  of  riot  then  spread  over  St. 
Thomas,  and  one  other  parish.  One 
more  white  man,  and  one  only,  was 
killed.  No  white  woman  was  hurt  or 
outraged  in  any  way  whatever ;  all  the 
statements  of  that  kind  were  proved  to 
be  false,  as  was  Governor  Eyre's  re- 
port, that  the  mob  had  horribly  muti- 
lated the  bodies  of  those  slain  at  the 
Court  House.  The  riot  was  merely  local 
and  accidental;  nor  did  any  disturb- 
ance, however  slight,  take  place,  except 
in  the  comer  of  the  island  where  it  oc- 
curred. The  figment  of  a  general  con- 
spiracy of  the  blacks  throughout  the 
island  to  slaughter  the  white  men  and 
violate  the  white  women,  which  Gov- 
ernor Eyre  afterwards  got  up  to  justify 
his  own  atrocities,  was  never  substan- 
tiated by  a  particle  of  evidence,  and 
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was  pronounced  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners of  Inquiry  to  be  unfounded. 
The  Governor  himself,  when  he  first 
heard  of  the  outbreak,  instead  of  act- 
ing like  one  who  knew  that  he  was  "  on 
the  edge  of  a  volcano,"  quietly  went  oflf 
to  his  country  home  to  receive  a  party 
at  dinner.  To  suppress  the  riot  he  had 
at  hand,  or  within  call,  thirteen  ships 
of  war,  with  crews  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-six  men,  and  twelve  hundred 
regular  infantry,  besides  militia,  volun- 
teers, pensioners,  marines,  mounted  po- 
lice, royal  artillery,  and  maroons.  We 
have  it  under  the  Governor's  own  hand, 
that  no  stand  was  anywhere  made  by 
the  rioters ;  that  a  party  of  thirty-five 
men  marched  unresisted  through  the 
heart  of  the  disturbed  district,  and  that 
not  a  single  casualty  befell  any  one  of 
the  soldiers  or  sailors  engaged.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  mere  hunt.  The  outbreak  oc- 
curred on  the  17th  of  October,  and  on 
the  20th  the  Governor  was  able  official- 
ly to  report  that  "  the  rebellion  was 
crushed,"  and  that  all  the  principal  per- 
sons concerned  had  been  killed  or  cap- 
tured. Here  again,  therefore,  the  task 
was  not  Herculean ;  there  was  nothing 
to  upset  the  moral  equilibrium  of  a 
Hero. 

Nevertheless  for  twenty-five  days  more, 
whether  in  wretched  panic  or  from  sheer 
cruelty,  matters  little  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. Governor  Eyre  allowed  the  fury 
of  the  dominant  race  to  revel  in  butch- 
ery and  havoc.  On  the  very  day  (Oc- 
tober 20)  when,  according  to  his  own 
account,  tranquility  was  completely  re- 
stored, fifty-one  men  and  a  woman  were 
put  to  death.  Altogether,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  men  and  women  were 
slaughtered,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
sXx  of  them  after  the  disturbance.  The 
number  of  both  sexes  flogged  (for  wom- 
en were  flogged  as  well  as  men)  was  not 
less  than  six  hundred.  The  floggings 
were  administered  in  some  cases  with 
whips  twined  with  wire.  Official  per- 
sons reported  joyously  that  they  were 
"  hanging  like  fun ; "  and  one  colonel 
boasted  in  his  report  that  he  had  out- 
his  compeers  by  making  his  pris- 


oners hang  each  other.  A  peasant  was 
put  up  at  four  hundred  yards  as  a  tar- 
get for  riflemen.  Upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand houses  were  burnt  down ;  and  this 
wanton  havoc  marks  perhaps  even  more 
distinctly  than  the  wholesale  executions, 
the  complete  ascendency  of  vindictive 
passion  over  justice. 

Governor  Eyre  was  fully  cognizant  ofj 
and  responsible  for  all  these  surround- 
ings. He  received  constant  reports  of 
wtat  was  going  on.  He  was  present 
when  twenty-seven  persons  were  hanged 
at  once.  He  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
hanged  with  his  own  hand.  "  His  Ex- 
cellency and  suite  returned  on  board, 
after  hanging  a  rebel  to  a  tree  near  the 
pier."  His  Excellency  was  a  careless 
hangman,  for  the  poor  wretch  got  his 
feet  upon  the  ground,  and  after  having 
been  twice  shot  by  Lieutenant  Brand, 
one  of  the  *  court  martial '  judges,  was 
at  length  put  out  of  his  agony  by  a 
marine. 

The  Hon.  George  William  Gordon  was 
the  leading  opponent  of  Mr.  Eyre^s  gov- 
ernment in  the  legislature  of  the  Island. 
To  use  the  graphic  expression  of  a  sub- 
ordinate official,  he  had  been  "  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Government  for  many 
years."  He  had  brought  charges  against 
Mr.  Eyre  not  only  of  mal-administration, 
but  of  corruption.  The  two  men^were 
not  only  political  antagonists,  but  dead- 
ly personal  enemies;  and  Eyre  speaks 
of  Gordon  even  when  dead  in  terms  of 
the  most  rancorous  personal  hatred.  At 
the  time  of  the  disturbance,  Gordon  was 
not  in  the  district  where  martial  law 
had  been  proclaimed,  but  at  Kingston, 
under  the  protection  of  the  common 
law.  Here  Eyre  arrested  him,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  with  his  own  hand ; 
carried  him,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance 
of  a  member  of  the  Council,  who  di- 
vined the  Governor's  murderous  intent, 
on  board  his  own  ship ;  conveyed  him 
into  the  proclaimed  district,  and  there 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  a  court  mar- 
tial consisting  of  Lieutenant  Brand  and 
two  other  men  of  the  same  stamp,  who 
he  well  knew  would  take  his  life.  Gor- 
don was  deprived  of  counsel ;  a  letter 
of  advice  sent  him  by  a  legal  fnend 
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was  withheld ;  the  time  required  to  call 
a  decisive  witness  in  his  defence,  who 
was  close  at  hand,  was  not  allowed  him. 
He  was  convicted  of  treason  after  a 
trial  which  the  Chief  Justice  of  England 
has  declared  to  have  been  conducted  in 
4  manner  utterly  inconsistent  not  only 
with  the  technical  rules  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure, but  with  common  fair  play,  and 
upon  evidence  which  the  same  author- 
ity pronounces  not  only  "  legally  inad- 
missible," but  "  morally  worthless."  In 
fact,  nothing  could  be  more  unlikely 
ttian  that  he,  whose  character  was  the 
very  reverse  of  military,  would  have 
been  a  party  to  an  appeal  to  force,  hope- 
less in  itself,  and  which  could  end  only 
In  his  own  political  ruin.  The  local  com- 
mander. Colonel  Nelson,  though  steeped 
m  innocent  blood,  shrank  from  the  con- 
summation of  this  crime,  and  found  a 
pretext  for  shifting  the  responsibility 
from  himself  by  specially  referring  the 
report  of  the  court  martial  to  Governor 
Eyre.  Fyre,  in  words  full  of  eagerness, 
directed  the  execution  of  the  sentence ; 
%nd  Gordon  was  hanged  accordingly, 
the  comfort  of  a  clergyman  being  de- 
Qied  him  in  his  dying  hour.  His  house 
I7a3  sacked  by  the  soldiery,  his  over- 
jeer  was  put  to  death,  his  widow  was 
left  destitute. 

It  is  alleged  that  Eyre  was  not  actu- 
ated by  personal  enmity,  but  that  he 
was  the  organ  of  the  general  hatred 
and  suspicion  felt  against  Gordon  by 
the  dominant  race.  That  would  not 
much  mend  the  matter  when  we  are 
talking  of  heroic  rulers.  But  the  fact 
of  the  personal  enmity  must  have  been 
present  to  his  mind.  Had  there  been 
a  particle  of  chivalry  or  nobleness  in 
his  soul,  it  would  have  acted  as  a  check, 
constraining  him  scrupulously  to  observe 
every  form  of  justice  in  the  case  of  his 
enemy. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Eyre 
went  down  to  Shropshire,  where  he  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  county  magis- 
tracy of  tory  squires,  who,  of  course,  re- 
fused to  commit  him  for  trial.  He  had 
not  killed  an  aristocrat  or  a  partridge, 
but  only  four  or  five  hundred  peasants. 
A  professional  magistrate,  in  whose  ju- 


risdiction he  was  afterwards  found,  com- 
mitted him  for  trial;  but  the  Grand 
Jury  of  London,  an  organ  of  pluto- 
cratic, as  the  Shropshire  bench  was  of 
aristocratic  sentiment,  threw  out  the 
bill.  Thus  no  judicial  inquiry  could 
ever  be  had.  The  aristocratic  and  plu- 
tocratic House  of  Commons  found  itself 
compelled  to  pass  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  rather  too  many  innocent  men 
and  women  had  unluckily  been  hanged 
and  tortured.  But  Mr.  Gordon's  peti- 
tion for  justice  was  tabled ;  and  when 
Mr.  Mill  attempted  to  move  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity,  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the 
head  of  the  Government  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  insulted  him  amidst  gene- 
ral applause.  From  English  courts, 
from  English  assemblies,  no  justice  ever 
has,  or,  as  it  seems,  will  be  obtained  for 
this  great  wrong. 

That  the  English  aristocracy  and 
plutocracy  should  uphold  and  applaud 
arbitrary  cruelty,  and  that  their  State 
Clergy  should  follow  them,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  outrun  them  in  so  doing,  was 
all  in  the  course  of  nature ;  because  the 
aristocracy  and  plutocracy  of  England 
are  powers,  and  their  State  clergy  is  a 
priesthood,  of  injustice.  The  only  thing 
to  be  said  is,  that,  like  other  powers 
and  priesthoods  of  injustice  before  them, 
they  have  their  appointed  term.  But 
that  a  philosophy  and  a  philosopher 
teaching  us  that  our  only  hope  lies  in  dis- 
cerning nobleness  of  character,  and  pro- 
fessing to  aid  us  in  discerning  it,  should, 
among  all  the  characters  in  an  age,  per- 
plexed, perhaps,  and  in  some  respects 
evil,  but  not  imfruitful  of  generous  ef- 
fort or  of  illustrious  men,  have  pitched 
upon  Governor  Eyre  as  the  object  of 
worship,  and  find  themselves  adoring 
him  in  company  with  State  church  bish- 
ops, hereditary  peers,  game  preservers, 
court  chaplains,  tory  millionaires,  pinch- 
beck baronets,  and  the  whole  generation 
of  flunkeys,  is  surely  the  most  remark- 
able end  to  which  a  philosophy  and  a 
philosopher  ever  came  in  this  world. 
This  Hero  did  not  even  display  com- 
mon courage :  not  for  a  moment  did  he 
expose  himself  personally  to  any  dan- 
ger ;  he  sat  in  perfect  security  <iYt^RM\xi'?^ 
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tbe  dlangliter  and  tortore  of  unreust' 
ing  peasants,  or  the  jndicial  murder  of 
his  political  opponent  If  this  is  hu- 
man nobleness,  where  is  the  opposite  to 
human  nobleness  to  be  found  1 

Hr.  Carlyle  and  hjs  chief  imitators  did 
not  fail  to  exhibit  their  personal "  force  " 
on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Carlyle  called  the 
Jamaica  Committee,  the  leading  names 
on  which  were  those  of  John  Bright, 
John  Stuart  MUl,  and  Thomas  Hughes, 
"  a  group  or  knot  of  ni^er  philanthro- 
pist3,  barking  furiously  in  the  gutter ; 
and  he  assailed  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  for  deciding  against  the  le- 
gality of  judicial  assassination  witli  a 
torrent  of  what,  if  it  were  not  couched 
in  a  peculiar  jargon,  would  be  recog- 
nized as  very  coarae  and  vulgar  ritupe- 
ration.  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  here  displayed 
again  the  manly  vigor  which  he  had 
eshibited  in  applauding  the  butcheries 
■which  followed  the  Indian  mutiny,  pub- 
lished his  "more  than  contempt"  for 
men  whom  bis  contempt  alone  would 
scarcely  crush.  Mr.  Kingsley,  the  repre- 
sentative of  muscular  Christianity,  fig- 
ured at  the  banquet  given  to  Governor 
Eyre,  and  there,  champagne  glass  in 
hand,  not  only  applauded  the  conduct 
of  that  Ilero,  but  offered  ioccnse  to 
nristocracy  in  language  which  surpria- 
cil  everybody  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
but  nobody  on  his  own,  IJc  is  always 
-  H<|iiariiig  up  in  the  most  robust  fashion 
at  the  devil ;  but  the  sly  fiend,  instead 
of  encountering  bis  physical  prowess, 
has  got  him  made  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen. 

(8.)  Once  more.     Mr.  Carlyle's  phi- 
losophy has  been  brought  to  a  practi- 
cal test  by  his  conduct  in  the  political 
movement  which  has  just  taken  place 
in  bis  own  country.    No  living  English 
writer  of  mark  has  either  expressed 
mora  rcTolutionary  sentiments  or  done 
more  to  propagate  them  among  men 
of  udent  utd   enthusiastic  character 
Uled  volumes 
satire  on  tlie 
its  tin-cased 
get  on  horso- 
on  the  mock 
rrers  and  du- 


cal costermongers ;  on  the  selflsbnesB  of 
Corn  Law  landlords ;  or  the  extinct 
Church,  with  its  "  pale,  clammy  Fusey- 
isms,"  with  its  questions  about  "pre- 
Tenient  grace  and  supervenient  moon- 
shine,"  and  the  clergy  advi^ng  you, 
when  you  are  troubled  about  your 
£tith,  "  to  drink  beer  and  dance  with 
the  girls."  Partial  change  would  not 
content  him.  "  There  must  be  a  new 
world,"  he  said,  "  if  there  is  to  be  any 
world  at  all.  That  human  things  ia 
our  Europe  can  ever  return  to  the  old, 
sorry  routine,  and  proceed  with  any 
steadiness  and  continuance  there — thii 
small  hope  is  not  now  a  tenable  one. 
These  days  of  universal  death  must  be 
(lays  of  universal  new  birth,  if  the  ruin 
is  not  to  be  total  and  final."  How  did 
he  expect  his  new  world  to  appear,  or 
begin  to  appear  1  By  the  miracnloM 
interposition  of  Heaven,  or  by  the  ef- 
fort of  the  people  to  get  rid  of  obsolete 
privilege,  and  to  put  justice,  capacity, 
and  the  aristocracy  of  nature  in  its 
place  ] 

Tike  English  people  make  euch  u 
effort,  not  in  a  very  alarming  form ;  at 
least,  we  should  think  that  moderately 
strong  nerves  might  endure  the  aspect 
of  the  new  British  Parliament.  And 
what  <loc3  this  elicit  from  Mr.  Carlyle  1 
A  due  measure  of  sympathy,  accom- 
panied, as  a  true  philosopher  might 
effectively  accompany  it,  with  wise  cau- 
tions against  the  shallower  or  more  vul- 
gar tendencies  of  a  democratic  move- 
ment, against  revolutionary  fanaticism 
and  cbimerica!  hopes  ?  No,  but  a  bnnt 
of  mingled  spleen  and  panic— the  spleen 
as  senseless,  the  panic,  in  spite  of  ths 
political  transcendentalism  in  which  it 
is  dressed  up,  as  miserable  as  that  of 
any  old  tory  dowager  or  Austrian  Met- 
temicb.  The  practical  part  of  "  Shoot- 
ing Niagara  "  is  an  appeal  to  the  landed 
arbtocracy  to  use  their  wealth  and  local 
influence  in  preparing  the  means  of  ti> 
resting  political  progress  by  forc«  of 
arms,  and  crustiing  the  people  down 
again  into  a  state  of  serfdom  imder  an 
oligarchy  of  landowners.  A  domination 
of  the  Ilouse  of  Lords  is  the  thing  for 
which,  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  as  plainly,  that 
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he  would  Yot€,  if  the  declBion  were  in 
his  power.  He  has  come  to  think  that 
there  is  no  class  intrinsically  so  yaloable 
and  recommendable.  Nowhere  docs  he 
see  such  noble  men,  and  such  beautiful, 
polite  women.  He  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  they  are  heroic  souls,  shut  out  by 
an  adverse  fate  from  the  grander  sphere 
of  action  for  which  they  are  fitted  and 
for  which  they  pine,  and  condemned  to 
waste  their  nobleness,  to  a  large  extent, 
on  racing,  betting,  fox-hunting,  yacht- 
ing, and  battues.  The  one  hope  of  the 
nation  is,  that  these  men,  being  kings 
on  their  own  estates  (a  splendid  testi- 
mony the  state  of  the  peasantry  bears  to 
their  kingship  !),  should  there  "  rhyth- 
mically "  drill  volunteers,  use  their  wealth 
in  buying  dependants,  and,  when  all  is 
ready,  restore  "  God-appointed  order " 
with  the  bayonet. 

Is  this  the  man  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
wrote  in  relation  to  the  Corn  Laws — 
"Of  all  human  trades  ever  heard  of, 
the  trade  of  owning  land  in  England 
oaght  not  to  bully  us  for  drink  just 
now  " — who  also,  a  few  years  ago,  de- 
scribed the  English  aristocracy  thus: 
"  Till  the  time  of  James  I.,  I  find  that 
real  heroic  merit,  more  or  less,  was  ac- 
tually the  origin  of  peerages :  never  till 
towards  the  end  of  that  bad  reign  was 
peerage  bargained  for  or  bestowed  on 
men  palpably  of  no  worth,  except  their 
money  or  connection.  But  tiie  evil 
practice  once  begun,  spread  rapidly; 
and  now  the  peerage-book  is  what  we 
see — a  thing  miraculous  in  the  other  ex- 
treme. A  kind  of  Proteous  fiock,  very 
curious  to  meet  upon  the  high  moun- 
tains, so  many  of  them  being  natives  of 
the  deep." 

In  his  parting  address  to  the  students 
of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Carlyle  gives  them  his 
usual  advice,  to  ^^  consult  the  Divine 
Oracles."  But  if  the  Divine  Oracles 
turn  their  backs,  as  Castlereagh  said, 
upon  themselves,  what  guidance  is  left 
to  man? 

Let  there  be  no  mistake;  it  is  no 
transcendental  aristocracy  of  a  Utopian 
imagination,  to  whose  feet  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  lead  his  nation :  it  is  the  actual 
aristocracy,  with  its  money-bags  and  its 


plush-clad  flunkeys,  as  it  stands  before 
him.  Lord  Derby,  he  is  told,  will  soon 
be  worth  not  far  from  two  thirds  of  a 
million  sterling  annually.  This,  he 
thinks,  ought  to  be  worth  something  in 
a  "vulgar"  society.  Wealth,  then — 
wealth  not  won  by  industry  and  capac- 
ity, but  to  which  a  man  is  bom,  and 
which  grows  by  the  labor  of  others 
while  he  sleeps — ^is  to  be  the  criterion 
of  worthiness  to  rule ;  and  this  is  the 
final  result  of  all  those  declamations, 
passionate  or  sarcastic,  against  Plutoc- 
racy and  Mammon-worship,  which  so 
stirred  young  hearts  and  kindled  in 
them  the  desire  to  emancipate  society 
from  the  dominion  of  the  money-bag. 
So  Hudson  shall  have  a  statue ;  Hudson 
surely  above  all  men,  since  he  not  only 
made  his  money  by  self-exertion,  in- 
stead of  coming  into  ib  by  the  accident 
of  birth,  but  while  his  fortune  lasted, 
and  he  was  the  dispenser  of  railroad 
wealth,  saw  the  aristocracy,  with  all  its 
"bravery"  and  "high  stoicism"  and 
"  nobleness  "  crowding  his  vulgar  salons 
and  literally  cringing  at  his  feet. 

Who  passed  the  Reform  Bill,  against 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  is  shrieking  ?  Who 
but  this  very  king  of  men.  Lord  Derby, 
with  the  aristocracy  behind  him,  and 
at  his  side  a  personage  whom  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, in  the  same  page,  accuses  of  using 
the  nation  as  his  milk  cow,  and  to 
whom,  in  a  former  essay,  ho  alluded 
with  the  chartered  freedom  of  a  satir- 
ist's speech,  as  "the  lineal  representa- 
tive of  the  impenitent  thief."  And  if 
the  motive  of  the  concession  was  not 
conviction  that  the  measure  was  just, 
but  mere  weakness,  panic  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Hyde  Park  railings, 
greed  of  office  and  its  perquisites,  or  a 
Jesuitical  hope  of  debauching  the  re- 
nduum  of  the  new  constituencies  with 
money  and  beer,  this  will  not  much 
mend  the  matter.  Perhaps  there  has 
not  been  in  history  such  a  breakdown 
before  the  whole  world,  of  the  charac- 
ter of  any  governing  class,  as  there  has 
been  of  the  character  of  the  governing 
aristocracy  and  plutocracy  of  England 
in  these  late  years.  One  day  they  are 
obstinately  and  insolently  re&l^^Axi^  \Xv^ 
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slightest  measure  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, the  next  day  they  are  plunging 
blindly — their  very  leader  and  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  chosen  chief  calling  it,  in  plain 
terms,  "a  leap  in  the  dark" — into 
household  suffrage.  One  day  they  are 
crowding  down  from  tbcir  dinner-tables 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  flown  with 
Insolence  and  wine,  to  make  the  house 
ring  again  and  again  with  cheers  for  the 
Alabama.  The  next  day,  the  Republi- 
can bubble  not  having  burst,  they  are 
suing  for  a  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
question,  caressing  3Ir.  Reverdy  John- 
son, and  claiming  credit  in  their  elec- 
tion addresses  for  their  conciliatory 
policy  towards  the  American  Republic. 
Are  these  the  rulers  in  whose  hands  a 
Minister  of  Truth  can  deliberately  ad- 
vise a  nation  to  place  itself  and  its  hopes 
of  political  salvation  ? 

Of  course,  through  the  whole  pamph- 
let, there  streams  a  blast  of  that  cyni- 
cism which,  being  utterly  indiscrimi- 
nate, is  senseless  and  unimproving  as 
the  east  wind.  No  man  will  be  led  to 
mend  himself  or  try  to  mend  the  com- 
munity by  being  told  never  so  many 
times  or  with  never  so  much  exaggerated 
fury  of  language,  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  anywhere  but  rottenness, 
roguery,  lying,  hypocrisy,  and  all  kinds 
of  vileness.  This  is  not  truth,  but  false- 
hood, and  out  of  falsehood,  once  more, 
no  truth  or  good  can  come.  Those  very 
artisans  whom,  with  their  leaders,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  in  very  exact  imitation  of  the 
"  beautiful  politeness "  of  his  aristo- 
cratic associates,  calls  "  Beales  and  his 
ragamuflSns,"  did  they  not,  in  this  busi- 
ness, show,  along  with  plenty  of  weak 
points,  some  force  and  worth,  something 
which  would  render  decency  of  lan- 
guage in  speaking  of  them,  wise  and 
appropriate,  as  well  as  consonant  to 
good  breeding  and  philosophic  self-con- 
trol! *'It  is  better,  sir,  that  I  should 
be  a  ragamuffin  than  that  you  should 
want  manners,"  is  the  answer  which 
probably  many  an  artisan  would  make 
to  such  language  from  the  lips  of  an 
educated  man.  The  pushing  down  of 
Hyde  Park  railings,  on  which  Mr. 
iyle  dolefully  descants,  if  it  was  in- 


tentional, was  due  mainly  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Tory  government,*  which, 
by  its  waning  and  vacillating  opposi- 
tion to  the  meeting,  created  a  general 
impression  that  there  would  be  a  row, 
and  thus  drew  together  a  crowd  of  idlers 
with  the  usual  proportion  of  roughs. 
But  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  it  was 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  accident, 
caused  by  the  rottenness  of  the  old  rail- 
ings and  the  pressure  of  a  great  crowd 
in  a  narrow  road.     With  this  single  ex- 
ception, not  one  breach  of  law  or  order, 
not  a  violation  of  decency  equal  to  those 
which  the  young  rowdies  of  the  aris- 
tocracy frequently,  in  their  after-dinner 
fits  of  "  beautiful  politeness,"  commit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  marked  these 
great  demonstrations,  in  which  tens  of 
thousands,  and  even  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  artisans  were  assembled,  smart- 
ing under  insult,  and  bent  on  extortmg 
what  they  deemed  to  be  their  rightSL 
In  the  elections,  the  artisan  vote  was 
given  on  the  whole,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  votes  of  other  classes,  iode* 
pendently,  purely,  and  to  the  measore 
of  the  voters'  capacity,  uprightly  and 
well.     The  candidates  of  the  artisans 
were  immensely  superior  to  the  candi- 
dates of  the  landed  aristocracy  in  poh- 
lic  spirit,  ability,  and  legislative  capso- 
ity.    Had  they,  as  a  general  rule,  heen 
elected,  England  would  have  had,  prob- 
ably, a  better  Parliament  than  she  has 
had  since  the  days  of  Hampden,  and 
one  which  would  have  made  quick  work 
with  the  Irish  establishment,  and  hare 
tried,  at  all  events,  to  grapple  with  the 
real  perils  of  the  nation.    But  the  arti- 
san vote  was  everywhere  overborne  bj 
the  "  two  thirds  of  a  million  annually;" 
with  what  result  in  the  country  gene- 
rally, and  Lord  Derby's  own  county  i» 
particular,  let  Mr.  Carlyle  step  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  some  evening 
and  consider. 


♦  Mr.  Carlylo  is  very  bitter  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Walpolc'8  tear*.  But  Mr.  Walpole  wm«  theB«W" 
noe  of  Lord  Derby  with  the  two  thirds  of  »iniUi<» 
annually.  Mr.  Carlylo  would  treat  with  toon  tl» 
remark  that  by  "  ordering  Mr.  Boales  to  bo  W^ 
down  stairs,"  Mr.  Walpolo  would  havo  showa 
greater  weakness  than  he  did  in  weeping. 
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2k3  are  not  well  made  nowadays, 
o  not  last  as  long  as  they  used  to 

0  Mr.  Carlylc  has,  with  more  or 
ccuracy  (and  we  take  it  to  be  a 
p  between  the  more  and  the  less), 
informed.  Very  bad,  and  indica- 
ao  doubt,  of  the  prevailing  want 
aesty  in  trade,  engendered  by  the 
ng  desire  to  grow  suddenly  rich, 
:  is  itself  the  unhappy  consequence 
)  vast  expansion  of  commerce  dur- 
he  last  half  century.  But  this, 
L  is  after  all  the  fault  more  of  the 
r  brickmaker  than  of  the  work- 
Lb  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
g  all  the  laborers  to  slavery;  at 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
of  slavery  were  days  free  from 
ercial  fraud,  which  a  glance  at  the 
3val  statute-book  of  England  will 
ice  Mr.  Carlyle,  if  his  mind  is  open 
r  evidence,  that  they  were  not.  A 
Qce  to  the  history  of  Railway 
ation  will  also  recall  to  his  recol- 

1  certain  proofe  of  the  fact  that 
i-aristocrats,  be  they  never  so  no- 
id  polite,  when  the  chance  of  il- 
ain  is  presented  to  them,  were  not 

more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the 
■8  of  bricks.  Has  he,  after  all,  any 
jood  reason,  personally,  to  com- 
of  the  workmen  who  produce  the 
ial  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
;e  ?  Have  not  his  books  been  very 
bly  printed,  and  brought  him  in  a 
rice  ?  Has  he  not  been  pretty  well 
d  and  fed  ?  Has  he  not  been  car- 
bout  pretty  safely  and  swiftly  on 
ids  ?  Have  not  the  telegraph  and 
enny-post  served  him  well  ?  Has 
i;  lived  in  a  warm  house,  had  nour- 
;  food  to  eat,  and  been  kept  secure 
;he  violence  of  any  one  who  might 
:aken  it  into  his  head  to  make  the 
opher  a  slave,  and  whip  or  hang 
)r  not  producing  sounder  theories  ? 
hose  two  thirds  of  a  million  annu- 
al th  which  Lord  Derby  is  to  carry 
i  drilling  operations,  whence  are 
bo  come?  Does  not  Mr,  Carlyle 
e  that  they  will  be  punctually  pro- 
by  the  free  labor  of  these  "  eman- 


cipated horses,"  and  preserved  from  spo- 
liation by  their  respect  for  property 
and  law?  These  are  matters  worth 
his  consideration  before  he  breathes 
thoughts  of  sanguinary  violence,  from 
which  he  would  himself  shrink  if  they 
were  put  into  plain  words,  into  hearts 
often  as  cruel,  though  under  the  mark 
of  great  outward  refinement,  as  that  of 
any  ruffian  who  massacred  in  Jamaica, 
and  now  full  of  panic  anger  at  the  peril 
which  they  feel  is  threatening  the  privi- 
leges of  their  order.  Instead  of  the 
"God-appointed  order"  which  he  do- 
sires,  he  will  make  his  country  and  the 
world  the  scene  of  a  worse  than  anarchic 
conflict  between  two  factions  alternate- 
ly victorious  and  ever  increasing  in  un- 
scrupulonsness  and  thirst  of  blood.  It 
would  be  a  "deluge  from  the  Pit  of 
Hell "  indeed. 

"  Men,"  we  are  told  in  "  Shooting 
Niagara,"  "  are  not  permitted  to  encour- 
age, patronize,  or  in  any  form  counte- 
nance the  working,  wearing,  or  acting 
of  hypocrisies  in  this  world.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  to  hate  all  such  with 
a  perfect  hatred — ^to  do  their  best  in  ex- 
tinguishing them  as  the  poison  of  man- 
kind. This  is  the  temper  for  purchasers 
of  work;  how  much  more  that  for 
doers  and  producers  of  it  I  Work, 
every  one  of  you,  like  the  Demiurgus 
or  Eternal  world-builder;  work,  none 
of  you,  like  the  Diabolus  or  Denier  and 
Destroyer — under  penalites  1 "  There 
is  no  more  practical  force  or  virtue  in 
this  language,  or  in  volumes  of  such 
language,  than  in  the  commonest  and 
simplest  exhortation  to  honesty  and 
truth.  It  is  wind,  and,  by  sucking  it,  a 
good  many  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  disciples 
have  become  most  portentous  wind-bags. 
But  such  truth  as  there  is  in  it  is  ap- 
plicable, we  suppose,  to  the  producers 
of  philosophies  as  well  as  to  the  produ- 
cers of  bricks.  If  the  brickmakers  are 
bound,  under  awftil  penalties,  to  give 
us  bricks  that  will  stand  the  weather, 
the  philosophers  are  bound  to  give  us 
theories  which  accord  with  facts  and 
will  bear  the  test  of  common  sense. 
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I. 

The  lizard  and  the  w^ter-snake, 

All  things  that  haunt  in  tarn  and  brake, 

Breed  where,  through  fretting  reeds  and  flags 

The  sluggish  Pymaturing  lags. 

The  winds,  grown  heavy  as  with  death, 

(So  do  they  feel  the  poisonous  breath 

Of  snaky  yines,  green  spume  of  sedge 

And  fern,  that  fringe  the  river^s  edge,) 

Swoon  where  the  waters  darkly  pass, 

Stained  with  the  stain  of  bruised  grass, 

Hoots  of  dead  things,  and  leaves  that  years 

Have  scorched  with  fires  and  steeped  with  tears. 

Broad  flats  there  are  to  left  and  right : 
A  wilderness  whose  mystic  shades 
Nor  light  of  sun  or  moon  invades, 
Where  fear  the  startled  foot  makes  light 
As  steps  among  lone  graves  at  night. 
From  tangled  undergrowth  uprise 
Thick-fruited  beeches,  hickories, 
Elms  pendulous,  and  walnuts  hoar. 
The  ghostly-armored  sycamore, 
And  rugged  oaks,  from  whose  green  cowls, 
Hoot  the  long  night  the  hooded  owls. 

II. 

Drawn  strangely  to  this  solitude, 
One  came  whom  no  man  understood. 
Painter  and  sculptor,  he  had  wrought 
In  outward  forms  his  inward  thought. 
Whereof  the  meaning  dimly  guessed 
The  rude  who  stared  and  round  him  pressed. 
They  knew  what  flocks  were  best  afield. 
What  lands  would  fattest  harvests  yield ; 
Seasons  they  knew  and  times,  but  not 
The  painter's  dream,  the  sculptor's  thought. 
And  whispered,  when  they  passed  him  by, 
"  Hist !  he  hath  madness  in  his  eye." 

Careless  of  good  report  or  ill. 
He  wrought  with  hand  of  patient  skill 
In  form,  and  line,  and  shade,  to  tell 
A  tale  of  tales  most  wonderful : 
How,  touched  with  sorrow  for  our  state. 
Heaven  opened  wide  its  pearly  gate. 
And  One,  to  wound  our  sinful  pride. 
Descended,  prayed  for  us,  and  died. 
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Ono  face  npon  his  canyas  shone, 

One  face  lie  carved  in  wood  and  stone, 

Wherein  great  pity  was,  and  love, 

And  snfifering  the  heart  to  move ; 

Yet  so  divine  its  gracious  air 

That  women  came  and  worshiped  there. 

And  men,  who  thought  to  scoff  and  jeer. 

Turned  to  wipe  off  th*  unbidden  tear. 

But  he,  the  artist,  was  as  one 
Who,  in  a  language  not  his  own. 
Strives  to  make  clear  the  laboring  sense ; 
Or  one  who  hears  in  holy  hours 
Voices  that  seem  from  native  land — 
The  angels  singing  to  the  flowers — 
Know  them,  yet  cannot  understand. 
And  though  unskilled  on  instruments. 
Yet  seeks  to  utter  through  their  keys 
The  burden  of  these  melodies ; 
So,  trying  oft,  as  oft  in  vain. 
To  shape  the  image  of  his  brain, 
With  troubled  countenance  he  cried, 
'^  Unsatisfied  1  unsatisfied  I '' 
And  in  great  grief  none  xmderstood. 
Withdrew  him  to  the  solitude. 

III. 

*^  Lord  Christ  I "  he  prayed,  hand  smiting  hand 

In  the  drear  shadow  of  the  land, 

"  As  thou  didst  show  thyself  to  her 

Who  waited  at  the  sepulchre, 

■Reveal  thyself  once  more  to  sight. 

And  out  of  darkness  bring  the  light 

Make  clear  my  inward  sense  of  Thee — 

Love  softening  heavenly  majesty, 

Grace  shining  through  a  cloud  of  pain. 

Patience  to  bear  and  not  complain. 

Forgiveness  conquering  sense  of  wrong. 

And  pity  for  a  scoffing  throng. 

So  shall  these  hands  obedient  trace 

The  features  of  no  mortal  face. 

And  men  shall  say.  Behold,  how  fair  I 

The  presence  of  a  God  is  there." 

And  still  he  prayed  :  "  Lord  I  thou  art  here 

Embracing  as  the  atmosphere. 

Thy  love  the  woodbirds'  notes  confess ; 

Thy  ark  is  in  the  wilderness. 

So  will  I  carve  my  thought  of  Thee, 

And  fashion  from  the  living  tree. 

In  Thine  own  temple  shall  it  stand 

O'erlooking  all  the  lonely  land. 

And  men  shall  say,  approaching  near. 

Behold,  our  Father  dwelleth  here." 
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IV. 

So  said.    Prom  out  fair  ranks  of  trees 
He  chose  (for  sweetness  stung  by  bees) 
One  whose  green  top  the  morning  sun 
Was  first  of  trees  to  look  ujwn. 
The  fragrant  boughs  he  lopped :  it  stood 
Bare  as  when  winters  scourge  the  wood, 
Or  lightnings  riye,  or  tongues  of  fire 
Outrun  the  winds  in  keen  desire. 
There  wrought  in  holy  solitude 
This  man  whom  no  man  understood, 
And  through  the  silence  of  the  air 
At  evening  rose  the  solenm  prayer, 
"  In  thine  own  temple,  Lord,  appear  I  ** 

V. 

When  frosts  make  silvery  every  sound. 
And  scarlet  trumpets  fire  the  ground. 
Two  hunters,  wandering  through  the  wood. 
Saw  with  awed  eyes,  and  understood. 
Prone  at  the  carved  tree's  gnarled  base 
One  dead  they  saw ;  and  shining  there, 
Clear  in  the  crystal  of  the  air, 
A  face  that  seemed  no  mortal  fac&— 
The  presence  of  a  God  was  there  I 
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A    STRANDED    SHIP. 

PAKT    THIBD. 


THB  WBBOL  OF  THE  OCPEBT. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  boys  of 
the  Sophomore  class  in  the  old  College 
began  it,  or  it  may  have  been  some- 
thing in  the  grave,  quiet  dignity  and 
power  of  the  man — a  something  more 
befitting  maturity  than  youth — or  it 
may  have  been  one  of  society's  little  re- 
venges ;  but  however  it  came  about,  or 
however  it  began,  Professor  Albert 
Daunton  was,  wherever  he  was  known, 
spoken  of  as  "  old." 

It  is  quite  true  that  he  was  a  silent, 
reticent  man— but  almost  all  scholars 
are  that ;  it  is  true  that  there  were  deep 
lines  of  care  in  the  broad,  white  fore- 
head— but  so  are  there  in  all  thoughtful 
men's  brows ;  it  is  true  that  he  had  lit- 
tle of  the  charm  and  careless  grace 
which  come  and  go  with  early  man- 


hood, that  his  clothes  of  sober  brown 
were  somewhat  baggy,  and  mostly  sat 
awry  upon  his  lean,  nervous  body — but 
then,  what  has  a  grave  professor  to  do 
with  youth's  vanities  or  graces?  Life 
was  solemn  and  earnest  to  the  staid 
professor,  and  man's  chief  aim,  ho  said 
and  believed,  was  self-development. 

But  he  was  not  an  old  man ;  he-was 
rather  a  quiet,  bookish  one,  reticent, 
fastidious;  a  little  stiff  and  awkward, 
undoubtedly,  but  those  who  knew  him 
best  said,  that  if  the  right  fingers  touch- 
ed the  keys,  his  discourse  was  like  ex- 
cellent music,  and  they  hinted  at  great 
depths  of  feeling  lying  serenely  beneath 
tbe  undemonstrative  surface.  He  had 
been  a  thoughtful,  retiring  boy,  and  the 
ripened  fruit  was  only  of  the  kind  the 
blossom  promised. 
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He  was  not  very  fond  of  society,  and 
possibly  Society  called  him  "  Old  Daua- 
ton,"  to  revenge  itself  for  the  slight. 
The  college  was  his  first  thought,  and 
held  a  good  deal  of  his  life  and  love ; 
to  his  books  at  home  he  gave  another 
generous  slice  of  his  affections,  and  to 
home  itself  another;  so,  naturally,  he 
had  little  left  for  the  idle  crowd  out- 
side. 

He  was  only  a  Freshman  himself  so 
few  years  ago,  that  it  seemed  very  ab- 
surd to  call  this  man  "  Old  Daunton." 
It  was  while  he  was  still  a  Freshman 
that  his  mother  brought  home  her  little 
baby  niece  one  night  after  the  funeral 
of  its  father,  and  became  at  once  so 
tender  and  motherly  to  the  girl  that  she 
grew  up,  unconscious  of  any  loss  out  of 
her  life.  That  was  only  ten  years  ago, 
and  though  Daunton  had  been  made 
professor  a  long  time,  the  little  girl  was 
only  twenty  now.  So,  of  course,  Daun- 
ton could  not  be  so  very  old.  But  he 
was  odd  and  queer  and  priggish ;  there 
was  no  denying  that,  for  everybody 
said  it  was  true,  and  he  certainly  did 
cling  with  a  most  stupid  tenacity  to  the 
old  fogy  college,  and  the  old  home  and 
its  inmates.  *'  To  his  old  home  and  his 
mother,"  he  would  have  maintained; 
but  Society  said,  with  its  wickedest 
smile,  "  to  the  little  girl,  turned  twenty." 

Some  stupid  person  one  day  repealed 
Society's  remark,  so  that  it  came  to  his 
ears;  may  be  it  was  intended  that  it 
should. 

*'  No,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  am  not 
more  fond  of  my  adopted  sister  than  a 
brother  should  be.  I  have,  though, 
that  much  fondness  for  her,  I  hope." 

Just  then  the  girl  chanced  to  pass, 
and  the  man  looked  down  into  her 
sweet,  fair  face,  about  which  the  gold- 
en-red hair  of  Berenice  hung  in  wavy 
clouds.  And  then  as  he  looked  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  tender  eyes,  and 
saw  how  fair  she  was  and  good  and 
pure ;  and  remembering  her  sunny  tem- 
per and  grave  simplicity,  he  felt  that  it 
was  pleasant  to  have  this  beautiful 
woman  near  him ;  that  her  grace  and 
youth  and  wisdom  made  all  stories  of 
knight-errantry  possible  and  true ;  that 
VOL.  in. — 34 


her  purity  and  simple  truth  helped  his 
faith  in  mankind,  and  threw  about  all 
women  he  knew  a  certain  glamour  of 
saintliness  and  a  profounder  loveliness. 
But  he  did  not  love  her  as  lovers  do 
their  mistresses;  and,  as  for  marrying 
any  one,  he  had  not  thought  of  that  yet. 
That  would ^come  in  its  own  good  time, 
as  Providence  or  Fate  appointed.  His 
loves,  he  thought,  were  only  to  be  found 
among  the  old  Hellenic  heroines. 

And  with  this  conclusion  reached  so 
easily,  he  shook  the  gossip  off,  and  was 
glad  that  he  had  so  readily  settled 
every  thing  between  himself  and  the 
girl  whom  he  called  his  sister. 

As  for  Margaret  Daunton,  she  looked 
up  to  the  quiet  professor  with  feelings 
of  awful  reverence  and  admiration, 
which  the  least  lover-like  attentions  on 
his  part  would  have  quickly  developed 
into  love.  But  while  the  awkward  old 
fellow  of  thirty  was  courtly  as  a  Span- 
iard, he  was  equally  as  cold.  He  was 
the  only  hero  that  she  had  ever  met 
face  to  face — not  exactly  a  Bayard  or  a 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  but  a  Bacon.  He 
was  the  highest  type  of  man  she  had 
ever  known,  and  may  be  the  highest  she 
would  ever  know ;  but  he  was  not  gal- 
lant and  debonair^  as  other  heroes  short- 
ly coming  into  her  life  would  be.  It 
was  a  pity.  If  he  had  only  been  a  little 
less  like  my  lord  of  Verulam,  a  little 
more  like  Sir  Philip. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  long  vacation  had  come  to  the 
old  College  at  Cambridge,  as  it  comes 
everywhere,  with  the  tropical  heats  of 
the  summer;  and  coming  to  the  pro- 
fessor as  to  other  men,  ho  took  his 
mother  and  Margaret  Daunton  down 
to  the  Jersey  coast,  selecting  for  their 
holiday  retreat  an  old  farm-house  in 
Ocean  County,  lying  back  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Squan  river,  shut  out  from  all  the  world 
by  surrounding  oaks,  and  long,  melan- 
choly ranges  of  cedars.  For  more  than 
thirty  years,  people  from  far  and  near 
have  been  going  to  that  same  old  farm- 
house by  the  sea,  in  parties  of  twos  and 
threes,  until  sometimes  the  guests  have 
numbered  thirty  or  foTt3,^\i^>i>assa.>0tta 
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bluff,  honest  old  wrecking-master,  Cap- 
tain Brown,  to  whom  it  has  descended, 
has  counted  it  a  prosperous  season  in- 
deed. 

The  Squan  river,  lying  directly  back 
of  the  house,  is,  for  nearly  twelve  miles 
above  the  inlet,  simply  an  arm  of  the 
ocean,  having  its  tidal  flow  and  ebb, 
and  formerly,  in  stormy  weather,  the 
less  venturesome  craft  that  sailed  the 
sea,  ran  into  it  for  shelter.  But  they 
must  be  very  wise  pilots,  indeed,  who 
do  this  now,  for  the  inlet  has  nearly 
closed  up  and  is  but  a  few  feet  wide ; 
though  once  inside  the  howling  waters 
of  the  bar,  there  is  a  harbor  for  a 
hundred  ships. 

The  season  was  backward ;  the  rains, 
heavy  and  cold,  continued  on  this  bit 
of  coast  until  late  in  the  summer,  keep- 
ing visitors  away  from  it  for  a  time. 
The  Dauntons  having  arrived  early, 
were  for  weeks  the  only  occupants  of 
the  farm,  and  the  only  passengers  in  the 
beach  wagon,  going  down  for  their  bath 
in  the  sea.  The  professor,  who  donned 
the  old  wrecking-master^s  pea-jacket 
and  his  own  heavy  boots,  rather  enjoy- 
ed the  continually  recurring  rains  and 
storms,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  place. 
It  was  a  rule  of  life  with  him  to  hate 
strangers,  and  he  dreaded  the  sunshine 
and  clear  skies  that  would  crowd  the 
old  farm-house  with  them.  He  and 
Margaret,  in  the  roughest  weather,  he 
muffled  up  in  Captain  Brown's  pea-jack- 
et and  she  in  her  water-proof,  took  long 
walks  through  the  woods,  across  fields, 
and  along  the  river  and  ocean  shores. 
It  was  not  so  pleasant  to  Mrs.  Daunton, 
whom  feeble  health  and  rough  weather 
obliged  to  keep  in-doors ;  but  it  was  all 
delightful  enough  to  these  two  people, 
whose  hardier  strength  gave  to  their 
life  on  the  sandy  cliffs,  or  under  the 
sombre  cedars,  a  new  zest  and  meaning. 

It  was  curious,  but  here  the  professor 
did  not  greatly  miss  his  old  books,  or 
his  college  associations,  and,  indeed, 
they  became  at  length  only  dim  and  far- 
off  memories  of  toil.  There  is  a  weight 
of  languor  and  laziness  in  the  air  of 
Squan  Beach,  that  makes  mental  or 
jphjsical  labor  altogether  impossible  in 


sunny  weather.  The  dweller  on  that 
sleep-enchanted  shore  is  content,  on 
golden  summer  days,  to  lie  in  the  sun, 
to  watch  the  flying  clouds,  to  taste  the 
saltiness  of  the  air,  to  note  the  flight 
of  the  sea-gull  and  osprey,  to  bathe  in 
the  swelling  surf,  to  rest  soul  and  body 
in  the  shade  of  the  oaks  and  cedars,  to 
be  content  to  live  drowsy,  uneventfol 
days,  to  forget  the  busy,  firetting  world 
beyond,  and  to  give  time  to  living  and 
loving. 

Early  in  July  the  rainy  season  closed; 
and  at  stage-time  every  day,  Captain 
Brown  stood  on  the  comer  of  the  pordi, 
welcoming  new  guests.  Directly  the 
house  was  full,  and  the  over-crowded 
beach  wagon  was  now  obliged  to  make 
a  second  trip  to  accommodate  the  no- 
merous  bathers.  They  were  all  gather- 
ed about  the  low  wooden  houses  one 
day,  after  the  bath,  watching  the  mists 
driving  in  over  the  still,  unruffled 
waters;  they  seemed  to  be  swept  in 
before  a  great  wind,  the  rapid  flight  of 
which  they  heralded  and  fled  from.  To 
the  northeast  a  speck  of  black  cloud 
was  set  in  the  sky,  and  as  the  people 
stood  there,  it  suddenly  grew  wider, 
denser,  until  in  a  little  while  it  seemed 
to  cover  the  ocean  from  shore  to  shore. 
Out  of  that  cloud  the  northeast  wind 
came,  driving  the  mists  before  it,  cans* 
ing  consternation  among  a  hundred 
ships,  which  at  the  first  gathering  of 
the  mists,  clewed  down  their  sails,  tack- 
ed about  while  yet  there  was  time,  and 
made  for  the  broad,  open  sea,  when 
they  hoped  to  outride  the  gale  in  safctr. 

The  guests  of  the  old  farm  stood 
there  quiet  and  awed ;  they  heard  the 
howling  of  the  coming  wind,  saw  the 
sea  boil  uj)  under  it  as  it  whistled  is- 
land, saw  a  hundred  sail  or  more  fhri- 
ing  every  inch  of  unnecessary  canvai, 
running  affrighted  from  the  grim  and 
dangerous  beach,  which,  change  as  it 
may  with  every  tempest,  lies  forerff 
dotted  here  and  there  with  wrecks  of 
noble  ships ;  and  which,  farther  back,  in 
the  little  cemetery  on  the  cliffs,  shows 
the  hundred  graves  of  unknown  mari- 
ners who  died  among  its  hungry  foam, 
and  sent  home  no  tidings. 
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If  the  hundred  ships  and  more  could 
find  safety  in  the  open  sea,  they  had 
already  found  it,  for  they  had  outsailed 
the  dangers  of  the  coast — all  but  one. 
Not  a  mile  from  shore  a  schooner-rigged 
yacht,  rolling  heavily  and  lying  deep  in 
the  water,  washed  momentarily  by  gi- 
gantic seas,  floundered  and  struggled  in 
the  wares  of  the  coming  storm.  The 
rush  of  the  wind  had  reached  the  land ; 
and,  as  if  in  an  insane  defiance  of  it, 
the  men  on  the  yacht  threw  out  their 
sails  on  either  side,  wing-and-wing,  run 
up  their  flying-jib  and  set  the  sky-sail, 
when  the  vessel  bowed  deeply  forward, 
rose  again  as  free  and  graceful  as  a  gull, 
seeming  only  to  touch  the  crest  of  the 
waves  for  an  instant,  then  to  plunge  be- 
neath them,  but  staggering,  plunging 
onward  with  awful  speed,  she  drove 
ahead  into  the  seething  whirl  of  the 
breakers. 

The  yacht  was  making  for  the  inlet, 
and  was  close  enough  to  the  shore  now 
to  enable  those  who  breathlessly  watch- 
ed her  course,  to  distinguish  the  man  at 
the  helm,  a  young  fellow  of  gigantic 
figure,  whom  they  had  seen  make  fast 
the  main-sheet  to  the  deck  with  his 
ovv^n  hands ;  and  although  his  vessel 
plunged  deep  into  every  sea,  threaten- 
ing to  go  down  headforemost  each  mo- 
ment, the  young  sailor  held  her  on  her 
course,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  one 
point  in  the  rapidly  nearing  shore,  he 
let  his  vessel  drive  on  to  its  apparent 
destruction  as  if  it  was  pursued  by  the 
fabled  Furies  of  the  wind. 

Now  staggering  beneath  and  mount- 
ing triumphantly  again  to  the  surface  of 
the  waves,  rearing  and  plunging  like  a 
horse  unused  to  goading  and  feeling 
whip  and  spur  for  the  first  time,  the 
yacht  sailed  on  ;  when,  from  the  wreck- 
ing-station below,  about  which  wreck- 
ers and  fishermen  had  gathered  in  haste 
to  watch  the  adventurous  craft,  a  signal 
was  run  up.  ^^3Iake  half  a  point 
Bouth,^'  it  said.  Instantly  the  yacht 
fvas  squared  away  as  indicated,  when, 
coming  full  before  the  wind,  her  jib- 
sheets  were  torn  away  one  by  one,  the 
sky-sail  shivered  for  a  moment  in  the 
gale  and  then  was  ripped  out,  and  fiut- 


tered  away  like  a  cloud;  yet,  all  un- 
mindful of  the  wreck  above  and  below, 
the  man  at  the  helm  kept  her  bow  that 
half  a  point  south,  for  there  lay  the 
narrow  inlet,  dangerous  and  imcertain 
in  fairest  weather,  as  its  breakers  roared 
and  broke,  but  now  a  desperate,  almost 
a  hopeless  chance. 

Margaret  Daunton  held  the  Profess- 
or's arm  with  a  fierce  grip.  "  Will  the 
man  make  the  inlet  ? "  she  asked.  ^*  Is 
he  sure  to  do  it  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  a  poor  chance," 
the  Professor  said.  "  But  why  more  anx- 
iety for  that  handsome,  daring  devil  at 
the  helm  than  for  the  two  or  three  other 
men  there,  Margaret  ? " 

"  Can  you  look  at  the  diflerent  men, 
and  ask  that?  Jle  stands  erect,  head 
and  shoulders  above  them  all.  From 
here  you  can  see  the  coward-look  in 
their  shrinking  figures,  but  there  is 
none  in  his.  He  is  not  careless  of  his 
life;  he  is  bending  every  nerve  and 
muscle  to  save  himself  and  them,  and 
yet,  when  he  will  be  within  a  single 
moment  of  his  death,  he  will  not  more 
certainly  look  it  in  the  face  than  he  is 
doing  now.  Why  should  I  not  give 
my  sympathy  to  the  brave  man  instead 
of  the  cowards  there  ? " 

"  Because,  Margaret,  the  cowards 
there,  may  have  wives  and  children  at 
home ;  and  that  fellow  has  none,  or  he 
would  give  this  lee-shore  a  wide  berth." 

Then  a  cloud  of  suspicion  or  doubt 
fell  between  these  two  that  had  never 
been  there  before,  and  they  walked  on 
down  the  beach  to  the  inlet  in  silence 
which  neither  cared  to  disturb.  The 
Professor  was  annoyed  and  vexed  by 
the  girl's  interest  in  this  stranger,  who 
guided  his  boat  among  the  breakers 
with  such  free  and  skilful  daring ;  and 
she,  too,  was  annoyed  that  the  Professor, 
always  before  just  and  generous,  should 
withhold  any  credit  from  the  brave 
fellow  out  there,  struggling  so  grandly 
for  life. 

Yet  what  could  it  matter  to  the  old 
Professor  for  whom  she  interested  her- 
self ?  Were  not  his  loves  and  romances 
away  back  there  among  the  dead  Hel- 
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n't  mind  it ;  also,  while  you're 
ike  it  mightily  if  you'ld  make 
you're  own,  just  to  stay  at  or 

go  to,  as  you  like;  a  bed's 
r  a  hammock  any  time,  and 

dry  land  better  nor  water; 

the  Captain,  "  why  in  thun- 
rou,  a  pert  enough  sailor,  as 
;o-day,  run  onto  a  lee-shore  in 
«r  ? " 

ast  thing  first  then,  Captain. 
b  has  settled  six  inches  since 
ed  that  last  breaker;  that 
nd  hammered  her  to  death ; 
^as  sinking  before  the  gale 

and  I  ran  on  a  lee-shore, 
only  of  beaching  her  as  a  des- 
ince  for  life ;  just  then  I  saw 
t  here,  made  for  it,  got  my 

your  signal,  and  here  I  am, 
's  my  hand,  and  I  will  take 
and  again  a  thousand  thanks 
my  safety." 

)ught  to  thank  God  for  it, 
n;  for  wl^en  the  sea  rose  up 
1  you  alive,  it  was  His  hand, 

that  parted  the  waters  and 

fOU." 

thank  God,"  the  sailor  said, 

my  heart,  my  friend,  and " 

ng  just  then  blanched  the 
ng  fellow's  face  whiter  than 
:ened  death  out  there  had 
bat  was  it  ?  What  had  stop- 
eady  current  of  his  talk,  cut- 
i  his  speech  ?  What  was  it 
)  his  hand  tremble  up  to  his 

that  weak,  uncertain  way  ? 
thing  in  the  old  Captain's 
Qot  the  soft,  brown  eyes  of 
dmidly  bent  upon  him;  not 

controlled  eyes  of  the  man 

arm  she  leaned.  Yet,  for  a 
loment,  he  was  cowed,  as  no 
ical  danger  could  have  done ; 

to  the  girl  to  have  suddenly 
eight  of  stature  and  bravery 
;;  to  shrink  and  tremble  be- 
lan  at  her  side.  She  looked 
'  into  their  faces  for  an  an- 
\  curious  behavior ;  but  when 
i  to  the  Professor,  the  usual 
icent  smile  was  on  his  lips, 
3  two  men  had  ever  met  be- 


fore, there  was  no  sign  of  it  in  the  Pro- 
fessor^s  eyes,  which  looked  dolly  into 
the  eyes  of  the  sailor,  absent  of  measr 
ing  or  recog^tion. 

When,  still  perplexed  at  the  unsolved 
riddle,  she  turned  again  to  the  other 
man,  he  was  shaking  hands  gayly 
enough  with  the  old  wrecking-master ; 
then  he  gave  gome  directions  quietly 
and  coolly  to  his  crew  about  his  lug- 
gage and  the  sinking  yacht.  His  face 
was  turned  fully  toward  her,  and  she 
noticed  that  the  pallor  and  fright  were 
gone  from  it,  that  his  manner  was  easy 
and  possessed,  that,  as  he  looked  to- 
ward her,  there  was  a  bright,  boyish 
smile  in  his  eyes;  and  when  Captain 
Brown  presented  Mr.  Luke  Connor  to 
her  and  the  Professor,  the  two  men 
gravely  saluted  each  other  after  the 
fashion  of  gentlemen,  and  she  noticed 
the  bits  of  talk  succeeding  had  nothing 
different  in  them  fh>m  other  bits  of  talk 
likely  to  chance  between  two  intelligent 
persons  when  introduced  to  each  other. 

"  We  must  congratulate  you  on  your 
escape,'*  the  Professor  said.  "Your 
vessel  is  sinking,  I  think  you  told  the 
Captain." 

'^  Yes,  she  leaked  badly  before,  but 
that  last  thumping  she  got  in  the  inlet 
was  too  much  for  her.  She  will  be 
gone  in  an  hour,  if  she  is  not  already 
aground." 

"Then,"  said  Margaret,  her  rare, 
sweet  smile  mocking  the  gravely  spoken 
words,  "  I  am  afraid  the  modem  Jason 
wiU  have  all  the  dangers  of  the  voyage 
and  pursuit,  without  finding  the  golden 
fleece." 

Luke  Connor  looked  far  out  to  sea  as 
the  girl  stopped  speaking,  as  if  ho 
weighed  the  dangers  he  had  passed,  be- 
fore he  answered  her. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  he  said 
presently.  "The  gods  of  to-day,  I 
fancy,  are  as  vigilant  and  strong  as 
those  older  ones ;  indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
they  are  not  the  same,  and  who  knows 
that  they  did  not  send  the  new  Argo 
there,  to  this  shore,  knowing  that  here 
the  modem  Jason  might  find  the  gold- 
en fleece.  Adventurers  are  sailing  to- 
day over  every  sea  in.  ^ew:ci\i  ol  \\.\  Q!\^a 
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is  hunting  it  in  the  mines  of  California 
or  Australia,  another  in  India  or  Japan, 
but  everybody  is  hunting  it  somewhere. 
I  think  the  golden  f  eece  of  to-day  is 
only  another  name  {or  happines?,  and  I 
am  as  likely  to  find  it  here  as  else- 
where." 

The  man's  voice  had  grown  low  and 
solemn  and  prophetic,  and  the  girl, 
noticing  his  changed  manner,  looked  at 
him  curiously.  If  then  he  had  given 
one  bold  glance  into  the  pure  brown 
eyes  before  him,  or  had  dared  to  cast  a 
single  admiring  look  at  her,  or  at  the 
bright  masses  of  the  golden  hair,  wav- 
ing so  luxuriantly  about  her  neck  and 
face,  she  would  have  caught  the  hidden 
sense  of  his  meaning,  and  if  she  Iiad, 
she  would  have  avoided  him  forever 
after.  But  his  eyes  did  not  once  meet 
hers,  they  being  still  bent  iar  out  at 
sea ;  and  the  girl,  too  simple  and  true 
to  be  suspicious  or  to  take  alarm,  only 
simply  wondered  where,  among  the 
melancholy  groves  of  that  grim  shore, 
the  golden  fleece  might  hang. 

But  the  Professor,  quicker  of  thought 
than  she,  and  more  suspicious,  too, 
knew  that  Margaret  had  curiously  at- 
tracted Luke  Connor,  and  that  the  gold- 
en hair  floating  about  her  form,  typified 
to  the  reckless  sailor  Jason's  fabled 
fleece. 

The  Argo  had  settled  at  flood  tide, 
but  her  deck  still  showed  above  the 
surface  of  the  shallow  river.  "  She  lies 
safe  enough  there,"  Luke  said.  "  If  you 
think  her  traps  worth  the  trouble,  she 
is  yours  to  dismantle,  Captain  Brown, 
but  her  hull  is  sprained  and  thumped 
to  pieces." 

lie  looked  back  regretfully  at  the 
sunken  wreck.  They  had  been  good 
friends  together,  the  man  and  his  boat. 
If,  as  he  said,  the  golden  fleece  was  only 
another  name  for  happiness,  he  had 
sought  that  in  many  places  in  his  yacht. 
They  had  shared  a  good  many  dangers, 
lived  true,  bravo  Uvea  together,  strug- 
gling and  wrestling  with  tempest  and 
sea,  and  now  the  old  Argo  laid  there  in 
that  hole  of  a  river,  sunk  and  worth- 
less. It  had  been  a  better  life  than  any 
he  knew  on  shore.    That  was  a  fever 


of  dissipation,  a  round  of  pleasure  that 
was  unwholesome  and  vile.    The  only 
love  he  knew  there,  was  the  love  that 
he  had  bought.    The  lips  that  kissed 
the  pure  brow  of  Psyche,  had  kissed  do 
pure  lips  since ;  the  hand  made  bloody 
on  that  long-ago  commencement  night, 
had  never  been  clean  again,  he  morbid- 
ly fancied.    Yet  in  every  hour  of  this 
man's  plunges  into  vice  and  wretched- 
ness, his  true,  nobler  self,  cried  out  for 
something  better — for  the  sweet,  manly 
life  he  had  once  known — for  friendship 
and  love.    But  he  knew  that  men  look- 
ed coldly  on  him,  that  fathers  of  pure 
girls  never  asked  him  to  their  houses, 
that,  mixed  with  the  sincerest  interest 
men  ever  showed  him,  there  was  more 
than  one  half  morbid  curiosity.     He 
knew,  when  he  met  his  former  friends 
face  to  face,  that  if  they  noticed  him  at 
all,  which  few  did,  they  were  quietly 
wondering,  as   they   passed   on   their 
opposite  way,  how  a  murderer  must 
feel,  what  must  be  the  daily  life  of  t 
man  who  has  escaped  hanging,  or  what 
distempered  fancies  of  the  murdered 
victim  tortured  him  by  night 

If  he  could  have  answered  them  at 
all,  he  would  have  said  that  no  thoagbt 
of  being  hanged,  that  no  ghost  of  the 
dead  man  who  had  wronged  his  sister, 
ever  came  to  him  by  day  or  night    But 
while  no  ghost  ever  haunted  him,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  the  awftd  crime  of  which 
his  soul  stood  guilty,  was  like  a  second 
self,  clinging  close  as  his  skin,  ui^ng 
him  forever  into  the  Letho  of  riot  and 
dissipation.     He  only  lived  to  forget,  to 
get  rid  for  awhile  of  his  self;  and  tbc 
pity  of  it  all  was,  that  under  the  crust 
of  vice  that  was  on  it,  there  was  a  tme, 
manly,  noble  self,  full  of  generous  in*- 
pulses,  capable  of  heroic  achievements, 
worthy  of  good  men's  honor  and  affec- 
tionate regard  ;  but  indeed  it  was  true, 
he  had  buried  it  all  very  deep,  so  tbtt 
men  went  on  remembering  his  crifflCj 
after  they  should  have  forgiven  and  f<^' 
gotten  it. 

While  the  men  whom  he  had  known 
in  that  old,  happier  time,  placed  a  guH 
impossible  to  bridge  over,  between  biffl 
and  them,  it  was  curious  that  womcD 
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and  littlo  children,  with  their  pure,  un- 
erring instincts,  came  close  to  and  loved 
the  man.  It  might  have  been  partly  his 
genuine,  hearty  manner,  or  his  superb 
beauty,  aliye  and  magnetic  with  health 
and  strength,  or  his  free  thought  and 
free  speech  that  beguiled  them  and  won 
their  hearts ;  but  whatever  it  was,  wom- 
en and  children  had  been  very  tender 
of  his  faults  and  loving  of  Luke  Ck)nnor. 

As  he  walked  beside  Margaret  Daun- 
ton  from  the  beach  to  the  £Eirmhouse, 
his  instincts  telling  him  how  pure  and 
gentle  a  woman  she  was,  his  senses 
showing  him  how  beautiful  and  intelli- 
gent she  was,  he  felt  as  he  had  never 
done  before ;  his  crime  weighed  heavily 
upon  him,  and  he  knew  with  deadly 
certainty  that  the  once  sweet  waters  of 
life  that  he  had  muddied,  ho  must 
drink  to  the  end ;  that  a  pure  woman, 
saintly  in  tliought  and  deed,  was  not 
for  him  to  gather  to  his  breast.  Other 
men,  with  clean  hands  and  unsullied 
name  might  strive  to  win,  and  some 
one  marry  her ;  but  ho  alone  was  shut 
out  under  the  ban. 

In  that  same  hour,  if  the  old  Argo, 
lying  a  sunken,  worthless  wreck  in  the 
river  there,  could  have  been  made  sea- 
worthy again,  he  would  have  plunged 
once  more  into  the  breakers  with  her, 
no  matter  how  the  bar  threatened,  or 
what  storms  prevailed  or  winds  blew. 
Better  the  sudden  death  out  yonder, 
than  to  live  to  bear  this  girVs  reproach. 

It  was  not  that  she  had  already  be- 
come essential  to  him,  but  it  was  natu- 
ral that  a  man  cut  off  from  white  bread 
for  many  long  years,  should  loathe  the 
black  loaf  forever  held  to  his  lips,  and 
hunger  for  the  other;  or  that  a  bare- 
footed beggar,  passing  the  boundaries 
of  a  fair  domain,  should  pause  for 
awhile  to  behold  how  fair  it  was,  and 
then  to  wish  that  the  title  to  it  should 
be  made  clear  to  him  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever ;  especially  natural  would  it  seem 
if  the  beggar^s  tastes  fitted  him  to  en- 
joy such  an  estate.  He,  Luke  Connor, 
was  the  man  who  had  eaten  only  of  the 
black  bread  of  bought,  vicious  pleas- 
ures, whose  nature  cried  out  hungry  for 
better  food;    he  was  the  bare-footed 


beggar,  gazing  over  the  walls  of  a  beau- 
tiful domain,  whose  flruitftil  acres  stretch- 
ed away  to  the  sea  and  sky-line — a  wall 
which  he  might  never  cross,  lest  the  cry 
of  the  keeper  be  raised  against  him,  and 
he  be  hunted  down. 

He  felt  that  he  was  not  a  man  while 
he  could  not  say  to  this  girl'S  mother, 
"  Give  me  your  child,  for  I  love  her." 
Other  men  might  go  to  her,  telling  the 
reverential  love  they  felt,  but  he  ne?er 
might. 

He  could  never  do  that;  his  hands 
were  bloody;  and  if  it  were  right  for 
the  State,  or  Justice,  to  take  life  at  all, 
he  had  no  right  to  his  life  even.  It  had 
been  saved,  and  the  State,  or  Justice, 
cheated  out  of  it  by  a  quibble,  a  law- 
yer's shrewd  eloquence,  or  the  whim  of 
a  soft-hearted  jury ;  so  he  felt  that  he 
bore  his  life  even  under  a  false  pretence, 
and  that  it  had  been  forfeit  long  ago. 
Tet  no  man  loved  life  better  than  he 
loved  his.  It  was  sweet  and  good  to 
him  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun ;  and  no  man  would  have  fought 
more  desperately  to  preserve  it,  if  a 
struggle  came. 

But  it  could  never  be  a  man^s  fiill  life, 
he  thought,  unless  he  might  love  and 
marry  as  other  men  could.  He  knew 
the  danger  before  him  when  it  was  only 
an  hour  old,  but  he  did  not  flee  from  it. 
Let  the  surly  keeper  come,  he  said ;  but 
he  would  first  see  the  beautiful  fields, 
the  long,  dim  paths,  the  friendly  shad- 
ows of  the  trees,  smell  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  and  hear  the  songs  of  birds 
and  plash  of  fountains.  Let  the  keeper 
come ;  the  beggar  would  have  climbed 
the  wall  and  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
how  broad  and  fair  the  landscape  was, 
and  as  he  was  turned  out  again  to  wan- 
der over  the  rough  highways,  eating 
his  black  bread,  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  would  be  a  pleasant  and  happy 
memory  to  him  forever.  So,  Luke  Con- 
nor resolved  to  linger  for  a  day  or  two, 
with  the  beautiful  woman,  under  the 
old  wrecking- master's  roof,  and  then  he 
would  go  back  to  the  love  that  could 
be  bought  and  pleasures  that  bury  self 
and  bring  forgetfulness.  But  he  never 
would  forget,  that  he  had  eee.\i'!&iA^dS&\* 
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Daunton,  and  tbat,  for  a  day  or  two,  he 
liad  stood  up  before  her,  accounted 
"worthy  of  her  regard  and  honor. 

But  he  did  not  go  after  a  day  or  two, 
nor  yet  after  many  days.  He  too,  after 
long,  rough  years,  sat  down  by  the 
sweet  waters  and  ate  of  the  blissful 
lotus,  which  brought  dreamful  ease  and 
forgetfulness  of  crime  and  trouble. 

He  sent  to  town  to  have  his  horses 
brought  down,  he  discarded  his  sailor's 
suit,  and  robed  liimsclf  bravely,  as  a 
man  does  who  wishes  to  appear  at  his 
best  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loves. 

The  story  of  that  old  farm-house  was 
repeating  itself  at  every  watering-place, 
large  and  small,  along  the  whole  Atlan- 
tic coast  and  at  every  summer  retreat  in 
mountain  or  valley.  The  old,  old  story, 
forever  beautifhl  and  new,  of  two  peo- 
ple of  opposite  sex,  coming  directly  to 
believe  that "  all  for  love,  and  the  world 
well  lost"  is  the  onl|r  true  religion. 
Margaret  Daunton  and  Luke  Connor 
had  learned  that  faith  on  the  sands, 
that  day  by  the  sea,  I  think ;  but  then 
they  only  saw,  as  in  a  glass,  darkly ; 
and  now,  after  these  many  days  of  rides 
and  walks  and  sunset  wanderings  they 
would  have  died  at  the  stake  for  it, 
bravely  as  any  bigot  of  the  olden  time 
for  his  higher  creed. 

This  was  all  very  bad  for  the  grave, 
old  Professor  of  thirty.  He  had  made 
a  terrible  mistake  of  it.  If  he  had 
only,  in  those  old  days  at  home,  been 
less  blind,  less  devoted  to  his  stupid 
books,  less  interested  in  his  Greek  poet- 
ry and  College  duties ;  if  he  had  only 
loved  his  Hellenic  heroines  less,  and 
cared  more  for  the  beautiful,  loving 
girl,  whom  his  stupid  affection  called 
sister  I 

But  he  had  been  so  secure  in  his 
possession  of  the  yellow-haired  little 
girl  that  he  had  been  in  no  hurry  to 
fall  in  love  with  and  marry  her.  There, 
at  home,  his  dear  old  mother  played 
house-dog,  keeping  watch  and  ward  at 
the  gate,  driving  all  poachers  away; 
but  here,  in  this  summer  holiday,  came 
this  bare-footed  beggar,  Luke  Connor, 
claiming  the  fair  domain,  and  making 
out  a  good  title  to  it,  too. 


He  knew  that  he  had  only  to  utter 
one  word  into  the  girPs  ear  to  make 
her  send  the  beggar  all  to  sea  again ;  to 
make  her  great,  brown  eyes  dilate  with 
horror,  to  make  her  shrink  appalled 
from  his  touch.  But  would  be  say  it, 
that  was  the  question  !  What  was  his 
duty  ?  Was  it  the  devil  of  selfishness 
that  tempted  him  to  go  to  the  girl  with 
Luke  Connor's  story,  or  was  it  soldy  a 
real  desire  for  her  completest  happiness 
that  prompted  him  to  tell  her  the  man 
was  a  murderer,  a  debauchee?  He 
knew  the  coarse  delights,  the  vices  and 
sloughs  of  vileness  the  man  had  grov* 
elled  in  for  a  good  many  years  past 
Was  he  fit  to  marry  with  such  a  woman 
as  Margaret,  a  woman  sweet  and  saintly 
as  few  women  were  ?  He  might  let  the 
old  crime  go,  and  be  silent  about  it 
€k)d  knew,  there  was  sufficient  provo* 
cation  for  that,  the  Professor  thought 
He  could  scarcely  blame  the  man  for 
that ;  besides,  the  man  was  mad  when 
he  did  it.  But,  outside  of  that,  was 
Luke  Connor  fit  to  be  Margaret's  hus^ 
band  ? — and  even  if  he  could  forget  and 
forgive  it,  would  others  do  so  ?  If  tbej 
ever  married,  would  not  the  scorn  and 
jibe  follow  Margaret,  as  surely  as  it 
had  followed  him  ?  And  how  could  be 
save  her  at  all,  if  he  kept  that  old,  foul  • 
tale  of  murder  back  ? 

He  thought  it  over  for  a  long  time, 
weighing  the  matter  coolly  in  his  mind. 
If  he  told  her— well  ?    Then  the  beg- 
gar, Luke  Connor,  with  his  altogetber 
wrecked,  miserable  life,  would  hurry 
back  to  his  old  existence  of  bought  sin, 
and  Margaret  would  be  glad  that  be 
had  saved  her  from  the  ignominy  of 
being  a  murderer's  wife,  of  being  the 
mother  of  a  murderer's  children.    And 
for  himself  ?    Had  he  a  right  to  tiiink 
of  himself  at  all,  just  then  ?    He  had, 
for  he,  too,  loved  Margaret ;  and  if  she 
married    with    Luke    Connor,    where 
would    he  carry    his   wreck    of  life! 
Would  his  books,  his  College,  his  Hel- 
lenic heroines  supply  her  place  in  his 
vacant  home  in  all  his  future  years  t 

Yet  look  at  it  as  ho  would,  the  high- 
toned  genteman  and  scholar  shrank 
from  the  task  of  telling  her.    Ho  could 
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not  help  thinking  that  this  young  fel- 
low's lines  had  fallen  in  rough  places ; 
that  if  he  had  dropped  out  of  good 
men's  graces,  he  had  been  sorely  tempt- 
ed to  his  fall ;  and  now,  just  as  Con- 
nor's feet  had  touched  solid  ground, 
and  his  soul  tasted  happiness,  he  was 
about  to  knock  it  all  from  under  his 
feet  and  send  him  back  into  the  slough 
again.  The  more  the  Professor  looked 
at  it,  the  more  he  did  not  like  it.  It 
was  a  dirty  bit  of  business  for  any  man 
to  do,  he  said.  He  began  to  doubt  if 
happiness  would  be  worth  the  purchase 
at  that  price — but,  then,  her  happiness, 
he  asked  himself.  Might  that  not  be 
worth  paying  much  more  for,  to  secure  ? 
He  was  not  certain  of  that ;  women 
were  curious  in  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
After  all,  what  had  this  man  done  to 
commend  himself  to  Margaret's  favor  ? 
He  had  simply  stood  up  like  a  man  in 
an  ugly  swash  of  sea,  and  successfully 
run  his  yacht  into  smooth  water.  Suc- 
cess counts  so  much  with  women, 
thought  the  Professor. 

But  what  was  it  Margaret  had  said 
under  her  breath  that  day,  while  the 
tears  wet  her  cheeks,  as  she  saw  Luke 
Connor  guiding  his  sinking,  battered 
boat  through  the  breakers  ?  Only  this : 
"  It  would  be  so  easy,  if  the  time  had 
come,  to  die  by  the  side  of  a  brave  man 
like  that."  Ah  I  Professor,  we  old  fel- 
lows, who  have  wives  and  daughters, 
and  who  have  lost  the  fight,  as  our 
shabby  coats  and  hair  turned  pre- 
maturely gray  bear  witness,  know  that 
success  counts  but  little  in  a  woman's 
love— that  her  sublimest  hero  is  the 
husband,  lover  or  son,  who  has  dared 
the  battle,  and  when  it  was  over,  has 
left  the  field,  not  victorious,  but  scarred 
and  defeated. 

The  Professor's  mother  was  not  a 
quick,  old  lady,  and  never  hurried  to 
conclusions  by  too  rapid  a  course ;  yet 
even  she,  who  from  the  hour  she  took 
Margaret  Daunton  home,  after  her  fath- 
er's funeral,  promised  to  be  a  mother  to 
the  girl,  and  sealed  her  promise  to  her, 
as  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  va- 
cant house,  with  a  solemn,  silent  prayer 
to  God,  saying,  "As  I  deal  with  her, 


Almighty  Father,  so  deal  You  with  me, 
now  and  forever  " — even  she,  blind  and 
old  and  simple  as  she  was,  saw  that 
Margaret  and  the  sailor  of  the  Argo 
were  a  good  deal  together,  and  that 
Margaret  showed  she  liked  to  be  with 
him  more  than  she  had  ever  liked  to  be 
with  the  Professor.  But  she  was  not 
alarmed  by  it,  at  all.  She  knew  that 
her  son  would  marry  Margaret,  all  in 
his  own  good  time — he  was  the  sultan 
to  command,  and  Margaret  the  hand- 
maiden to  pick  up  the  glove,  whenever 
he  chose  to  cast  it  to  her ;  and  strangers 
might  come  and  go,  but  Margaret 
would  be  still  her  son's.  Of  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt— she  had  settled  that 
in  her  own  mind,  to  her  own  intense 
satisfaction,  long  ago.  Yet  she  was 
rather  vexed  that  they  had  come  to  this 
public  place  at  all ;  undoubtedly  it  was 
pleasant  enough ;  she  liked  the  green 
fields,  the  woods,  the  cliffs,  the  roar  of 
the  sea,  the  dash  of  the  waves,  and  to 
watch  the  sun  fade  awav  into  the  crim- 
son  tide ;  and  certainly  the  people  were 
agreeable  people ;  but  it  was  the  girl's 
first  look  at  the  world,  and  young  girls 
grew  romantic  by  the  sea,  and,  alto- 
gether, it  might  distract  her  fancy  for 
awhile.  Indeed,  the  old  lady  thought 
BO  long  about  it,  as  she  dozed  in  her 
chair  on  the  porch  that  sunny  after- 
noon, that  she  resolved  she  would  talk 
to  Albert  about  the  matter. 

The  Professor  had  been  out  all  the 
afternoon  for  a  long,  quiet  walk  on  the 
beach.  He  had  wanted  to  be  alone, 
where  he  could  think  this  matter  of  his 
duty  to  Margaret  over  undisturbed,  and 
settle  it.  When  he  came  back  to  the 
house,  it  was  all  settled — ^the  Professor 
had  decided.  But  his  decision  was  a 
different  one  from  that  which  he  had 
adopted  on  the  beach.  In  the  long, 
dim  path  of  the  woods,  near  the  farm- 
house, he  had  come  upon  Margaret  and 
Luke  Connor  walking  slowly  toward 
him,  wrapt  in  themselves,  and  unmind- 
ful of  any  thing  outside  of  their  own 
belongings ;  the  sod  beneath  his  feet 
was  soft  and  yielding,  his  step  was 
noiseless ;  and  they,  unconscious  of  his 
presence,  had  come  so  neaE^l\is.\.^^NJ^Xi- 
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out  hearing  their  words  at  all,  he  had 
heard  the  low,  sweet  murmur  of  Mar- 
garet^s  voice,  and  in  her  face  he  saw  a 
light  and  glow  of  quiet  happiness,  that 
he  had  never  seen  there  before.  Then 
the  grave  old  Professor,  sorely  wound- 
ed, betook  liimself  and  the  wreck  of  his 
life  into  the  deeper  shadows  of  the 
sombre  pines,  and,  stealing  silently 
away,  he  began  again  to  think  it  over, 
growing  suddenly  conscious  of  some- 
thing having  been  lost  out  of  his  life, 
which  could  never  come  again.  He 
sat  there  a  long  while,  until  the  sun 
had  gone  down  behind  the  cliffs,  leav- 
ing sea  and  sky  filled  with  its  crimson 
splendor ;  then  he  settled  it  all  differ- 
ently again,  and,  finally,  went  slowly 
along  to  his  mother's  chamber,  where 
he  sat  down  beside  her,  with  an  awful 
shadow  on  his  honest  old  face,  which 
she,  dull  and  slow  as  she  was,  quickly 
noted.  But  she  began  a  long  way  off, 
after  the  fashion  of  mothers,  whose 
tender  fingers  are  forever  prying  down 
into  the  hurt,  locked  hearts  of  children. 

"You  are  tired,  Albert,"  she  said. 
"Did  you  walk  all  the  way  to  the 
wreck  of  the  Osprey  ?  " 

"All  the  way,  mother — and  back," 
he  replied,  slowly  and  wearily ;  for  he 
knew  what  was  coming,  and  wanted 
time.  "  The  old  ship  lies  high  and  dry, 
half  embedded  in  the  sands,  too  strain- 
ed, I  think,  ever  to  sail  the  seas  again." 

"  And  can  an  old  ship,  Albert,  strand- 
ed and  broken,  make  your  face  like 
thatf  The  shore  lies  thick  with  the 
whitening  skeletons  of  noble  ships, 
which  you  have  seen  an  hundred  times, 
and  jested  at." 

"I  know,  mother.  The  stories  of 
those  wrecks  are  such  old  stories  now 
that  they  seem  unreal  as  fables ;  but  the 
Osprey  came  on  only  yesterday,  and  at 
the  station  the  wreckers  showed  me,  ly- 
ing under  an  old  sail,  the  figures  of  the 
Captain  and  his  young  wife — a  girl 
with  feir  hair  and  brown  eyes,  not  un- 
like our  Margaret.  When  they  were 
last  seen  together  alive  upon  the  ship, 
the  wreckers  said  they  stood  looking 
shoreward,  watching  the  launching  of 
the  life-boat,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that 


their  deliverance  was  near  at  hand; 
but  before  it  left  the  shore,  a  wave 
swept  over  the  ship  and  hurled  them 
into  the  sea.  A  moment  before,  she  had 
taken  her  little  baby  from  her  breast, 
and  held  it  up  in  her  arms,  as  if,  by 
that  means,  to  plead  with  the  wreckers 
on  the  shore  to  hasten  to  their  rescue. 
When  the  two  bodies  came  ashore  this 
morning,  they  were  found  lying  but  a 
few  feet  apart,  with  their  faces  turned 
toward  each  other.  I  said  she  was  like 
our  Margaret.  She  was;  she  had  the 
same  pure  face,  the  same  sunny  hair, 
the  same  dainty  look  of  gentle  woman- 
hood.   It  was  a  sad  sight,  mother." 

It  had  been  a  sad  sight,  sadder  to  the 
man  than  he  told ;  for,  seeing  this  dead 
semblance  of  the  woman  he  loved  lying 
under  the  coarse  sail,  and  thinking  of 
the  easy  possibility  of  Margaret  becom- 
ing Luke  Connor's  wife,  ho  could  not 
be  certain  that  this  dead  woman's  fsite 
would  not  be  a  better,  kindlier  fete  for 
her ;  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  not 
be  better  for  Margaret  to  be  washed 
upon  the  shore  dead  at  his  feet,  than  to 
marry  that  man. 

Then  he  had  gone  up  from  the  sea, 
and,  from  the  sight  of  the  dead  it  had 
early  given  up,  resolved  to  tell  Marga- 
ret the  worst  he  knew  of  the  man ;  but 
when  he  saw  them  together  in  the 
woods,  hearing  the  low,  tender  murmur 
of  her  voice,  and  seeing  the  bright, 
buoyant  look  in  her  eyes,  that  was  there 
never  before,  he  had  known  that  al- 
ready he  was  too  late,  that  she  already 
loved  him,  and  that,  to  have  told  her 
then,  would  only  have  made  her  ding 
the  closer  to  the  ruined  man  on  whom 
the  old,  old  curse  had  fallen. 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  the 
mother  and  son.     She  thought  tenderly 
of  the  dead  woman,  who  had  taken  her 
baby  from  her   breast  to  inspire  the 
wreckers,  in  her  peril  of  death,  lying 
noT^  under  the  coarse  sail,  watched  over 
by  the  grim  coastmcn  at  the  station.    He 
thought  of  the  living  girl  whose  life,  he 
fancied,  was  more  completely  wrecked 
than  if  she  were  lying  dead  among  the 
sands.    Mrs.  Daunton's   next  question 
startled  him. 
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"Do  you  know  this  youDg  sailor, 
Lake  Connor  ? "  she  asked. 

"Do  I  know  Luke  Connor?"  The 
man  was  thrown  off  goard,  and  parried 
for  time.  "  You  mean  the  man  who 
came  into  the  inlet  with  his  yacht  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment^s  pause,  then  the 
Professor  looked  fairly  into  his  old 
mother-s  eyes,  and  did  what  he  had 
never  done  before  in  all  his  life — ho  lied 
to  her. 

"No,  mother,"  he  sfdd,  slowly  and 
deliberately,  as  if  weighing  the  meaning 
of  every  word ;  "  no,  mother,  I  do  not 
know  the  man." 

"  I  wish  you  did,  Albert ;  I  wish  you 
did.  I  am  growing  old  fast,  now.  I 
am  losing  memory  and  sight.  I  like 
the  young  man,  and  I  would  rather  not. 
Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  had  seen  him 
before,  and  again  his  name  sounds  fa- 
miliar to  me  as  my  own,  and  always  con- 
nected with  something  bad.  But  I 
never  can  recall  where  I  have  seen  his 
hce,  or  remember  how  that  name  is 
associated  with  the  record  of  some  ugly 
crime  in  my  mind.  But  it  is,  and  I  wish 
you  knew  him.  He  is  a  great  deal  with 
your  Margaret." 

Without  looking  up  at  all,  the  Pro- 
fessor knew  that  the  keen  gray  eyes  of 
the  old  lady  were  watching  the  effect 
of  those  last  words  upon  him.  He 
reached  out  his  hands  to  hers,  and,  lay- 
ing one  within  the  other,  smiled  as  he 
said,  "iTy  Margaret,  mother  I  Why 
mine?  She  is  your  daughter  and  my 
sister ;  so,  let  us  speak  of  her  as  our 
Margaret — ^not  mine  I " 

There  was  a  quick  shade  of  alarm 
passed  over  the  old  lady's  face,  despite 
his  frank,  assuring  smile.  "My  son, 
have  you  never  thought  of  Margaret 
Daunton  but  as  your  cousin — as  some- 
thing nearer  and  dearer  than  cousin  or 
sister — as  your  wife  ? " 

She  was  trying  the  honest  old  fellow 
very  hard  just  then,  but  he  swallowed 
a  big  lump  that  had  got  into  his  throat, 
and,  taking  the  trembling  old  hand  into 
liis  own,  he  again,  for  the  second  time 
in  life,  looked  into  his  mother's  face, 
and  deliberately  lied  to  her.    He  fan- 


cied it  was  becoming  easier  now,  when 
her  happiness  was  likewise  involved  in 
the  concealment  of  the  truth. 

"No,  mother,  I  have  never  thought 
of  Margaret  in  any  other  relationship 
than  that  of  a  sister,  of  whom  I  was 
very  fond." 

She  went  to  him,  and  laid  her  old 
white  head  on  his  breast,  with  an  awful 
sense  of  loss  and  terror  in  her  face,  and 
in  the  trembling  figure  and  voice.  "  Oh, 
my  son,  my  son ! "  she  cried ;  "  it  has 
been  the  one  thought  and  plan  of  my 
life.  I  have  daily  and  nightly  prayed 
God  to  spare  my  life  long  enough  to  let 
me  see  her  your  wife.  I  have  prayed 
that  he  would  let  you  two  together  lay 
me  away  at  the  last.  Is  there  no  hope 
for  it — no  phanco  that  you  will  yet 
change  your  mind  ?  She  is  better,  no- 
bler, more  beautiful  than  other  women 
arc,  and  I  have  only  lived  to  make  her 
worthy  to  bo  my  son's  wife.  Was  all 
my  loving  labor  lost?  Is  there  no 
chance,  Albert  ? " 

"  No,  mother,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no 
chance.  She  has  found  a  husband, 
younger  and  better  and  more  suited  to 
her,  elsewhere.  She  already  loves  this 
man,  Luke  Connor.  I  saw  it  in  her  face 
to-day " 

She  stood  up  and  confronted  him,  her 
lips  quivering,  her  fingers  nervously 
winding  themselves  about  his  own. 
"  You  do  not  mean,"  she  said,  her  voice 
grown  suddenly  husky  and  broken, 
"  you  do  not  mean  that  Margaret  loves 
that  man  ?  No,  no,  you  fancied  it. 
You  know  you  are  quick  to  fancy  harm 
coming  to  her  or  me;  but  nothing  so 
horrible  as  that  could  be  true.  My 
memory  —  every  thing  —  seems  going 
from  me;  but  oh,  Albert,  help  me  to 
remember  the  crime  that  belongs  to  a 
name  like  his.  Margaret  must  be  told. 
Wo  must  save  her.  We  must  go  away 
from  here  at  once ;  help  me  to  do  what 
is  right.  Margaret  is  yours,  I  tell  you ; 
I  gave  her  to  yon,  years  and  years  ago, 
when  she  was  only  a  child  in  my  arms. 
Help  me,  Albert  I " 

It  was  piteous  to  see  so  gentle  and 
calm  a  life  as  hers  had  been  so  troubled 
as  it  grew  toward  the  end^  ^\tft.w>&  \a 
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see  its  one  hope  beaten  down  and  tram- 
pled under  foot,  piteous  to  see  ber  an- 
guish and  pain  at  ber  greaJb  loss;  but 
ber  son  seated  ber  in  ber  cbair,  resting 
bis  bands  tenderly  on  ber  breast,  as  be 
said,  "  Mother,  you  must  hear  me  now. 
I  cannot  help  you  to  what  you  want.. 
It  is  too  late,  the  evil  has  already  fallen 
upon  us.  Margaret  loves  Luke  Connor 
to-day  well  enough  to  take  bis  crime,  if 
be  has  a  crime,  upon  herself — to  share 
with  him  forever  his  dishonored  name — 
if  it  is  dishonored.  We  must  give  her 
up  to  him,  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  her 
own." 

"  But  you^  Albert  ?— what  of  yourself, 
for  you  loved  her  ? " 

"  It  does  not  matter,  mother.  I  would 
not  love  her  at  all,  if  I  loved  myself 
better,"  the  poor  old  fellow  said,  weari- 
ly. "  I  have  you  and  my  home  and  my 
work.  These  have  always  been  enough 
for  me— they  will  be  enough  now.  Our 
care  must  be  for  Margaret ;  there  must 
be  no  hint  to  her  against  the  honor  of 
the  man  she  loves — ^no  reproach  or  sus- 
picion against  him  from  us.  If  calumny 
or  unpalatable  truth  touches  him;  neith- 
er must  come  from  us.  I  doubt  if  be 
has  spoken  to  her  yet.  Let  us  wait  and 
be  very  tender  with  ber,  for  she  has  been 
the  steady  light  and  warmth  of  home  to 
both  of  us." 

"If  this  is  true,  my  son,  that  you 
have  told  me,"  she  said,  "then  God 
help  us  alL  These  are  dark,  stormy 
days  coming  to  me  at  the  end.  But  I 
will  not  speak  of  my  trouble  to  her; 
send  her  in  to  me.  I  am  very  tired,  and 
need  her." 

When  the  Professor  went  out  into  the 
orchard  where  Margaret  was,  be  looked 
like  a  very  old  man,  indeed — like  a  man 
on  whom  affliction  had  fallen  heavily, 
suddenly  robbing  him  of  youth  and 
purpose.  At  the  gate  the  old  wreck- 
ing-master accosted  him. 

"You're  ailing.  Professor,"  he  said. 
"  These  nor'easters  affect  people  onused 
to  'em,  sometimes.  Now,  they  have  af- 
fected you,  and  you  aren't  well.  Not  a 
bit  of  it." 

"  You  mistake,  Captain  Brown.  I  am 
well  enough,  but  tired.    I  walked  along 


the  coast  to  the  wreck  of  the  Osprey, 
and  the  sands  were  heavy."  The  Pro- 
fessor wanted  to  be  alone  and  would 
have  passed  on,  but  the  old  Captain  was 
inclined,  just  then,  to  hear  himself  talk, 
and  fancied  the  Professor  wanted  to  hear 
him  too.  The  latter  stopped  courteous- 
ly to  hear  what  the  wrecker  bad  to  say. 

"  And  so  you  walked  all  the  way  up 
there  to  the  wreck,  eh  ?    Well  now,  it's 
curious  how  strangers  to  these  parts 
will  hanker  after  wrecks,  and  stories  of 
'em,  but  they  do.    Now,  Professor,  it 
wasn't  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  that  young 
woman  a-lying  there,  and  him   beside 
her?    No,  I  know  it  wasn't.     But  we 
see  a  heap  of  such  sights,  an'  you  might 
think,  now,  it  would  harden  us  like,  but 
it  don't.    Now,  maybe  you  don't  think 
it,  but  no  woman  would  care  for  that 
poor  body  there,  tender  as  them  wreck- 
ers.   They're  men,  they  are.    But  that 
isn't   what    hurts    'em    most,    though^ 
What  hurts  them  men  is  to  see  a  crew, 
with  a  woman  or  a  baby  among  'em, 
clinging  to  a  ship's  sides,  and  the  winds 
bowing  like  devils  about  'em,  and  the 
big  waves  rolling  up  to  'em,  hungry  like 
to  drag  'em  all  into  the  sea,  and  for 
them  men  to  stand  there  on  the  shore, 
helpless,  and  knowing  that  no  life-boat 
as  was  ever  built  could  live  out  there, 
and  that  they  can't  save  'em,  but  must 
stand  there  on  shore  and  sec  'em,  after 
awhile,  drop  one  by  one  into  the  sea. 
Now,  Professor,  if  this  Government  of 
ours  could  afford  it,  which  it  can't,  you 
know,  it  would  have  a  mortar  down 
here,  and  we  could  fire  a  line  to  them 
ships  easy  enough ;  but  Government  is  - 
too  poor,  you  see.     Seeing  people  calling 
on  us  to  save  'em  when  we  can't,  is  what 
hurts  us  wreckers,  and  makes  wreckin' 
an  onpleasant  business  to  foUer ;  but  then 
we  do  save  lots  that  never  would  be 
saved,  only  for  us,  and  that  makes  it 
pleasant  again,  you  see." 

While  the  old  wrecker,  leaning  on  ihe^ 
gate,  talked  on  monotonously,  the  Pro^ 
fessor  was  looking  out  seaward,  watch — 
ing  the  first  signs  of  a  coming  stona* 
"  This  wind  is  getting  fresher,  I  think^ 
Captain  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Surely.    It'll  be  a  hurricane  before 
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moming;  but  they'll  all  give  this  bit 
of  devirs  coast  a  wide  berth  to-night. 
It's  when  it  comes  up  in  a  minute  like, 
and  takes  'cm  unawares  that  they  come 
smashing  onto  it;  but  you  see,  Pro- 
fessor, they've  got  warning  to-night." 


The  Captain,  casting  a  last  glance  at 
the  threatening  sky,  went  indoors ;  and 
the  Professor,  finding  Margaret,  sent  her 
in  to  Mrs.  Daunton,  and  tlten  started 
oflf  for  a  long  walk  along  the  river- 
shore. 


-•  •  ♦- 


THE  CHOLERA  IN  ASIA. 


The  advance  of  the  Russians  into 
Central  Asia,  and  the  capture  of  Bok- 
hara and  Samarcand  have  again  aroused 
the  chronic  fears  of  the  English  for 
their  possessions  in  India,  and  excited 
the  attention  of  the  world.  We  are 
confident,  however,  that  England  will 
have  but  little  to  dread  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  and  that  the  best  interests  of 
civilization  and  true  religion  will  soon 
be  greatly  advanced  by  these  recent  and 
splendid  successes  of  our  friends.  For 
Bokhara  is  a  great  centre  of  the  most 
bigotted  and  cruel  form  of  Mahommed- 
anism,  and  Turkestan  is  almost  solely 
inhabited  by  roving  tribes,  who  are  as 
unruly  as  our  Indians,  and  who  rival, 
on  a  small  scale,  but  with  incessant 
energy,  the  predatory  excursions  of 
Tamerlane,  Jenghis  Khan,  and  Timour. 
The  Turkestans,  Turcomans,  or  Inde- 
pendent Tartars  are  nominally  shep- 
herds and  camel-herds,  but  war  is  their 
profession,  and  the  chase  of  man  and 
beasts  their  pastime.  Vambery  says 
they  are  endowed  by  nature  with  an 
insatiable  love  of  adventure,  and  with 
frames  capable  of  supporting  the  most 
terrible  privations  and  fatigue,  and 
regard  the  slavery  and  capture  of  hu- 
man beings  so  indispensable  a  means  of 
livelihood,  as  to  deem  their  own  exist- 
ence impossible  if  deprived  of  this  pro- 
ductive source  of  wealth.  The  time 
which  is  employed  by  good  citizens  in 
cultivating  the  soil,  is  spent  by  them  in 
training  their  horses,  burnishing  their 
arms,  and  in  mock  combats ;  whence  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  hands  thus 
subtracted  from  profitable  labor  and 
employed  in  murder  and    devastation 


should  be  replaced  by  others  which  are 
forced  to  toil.  Indeed,  without  slaves, 
they  would  scarcely  obtain  from  the 
soil  enough  to  support  life,  for  they 
have  an  absolute  horror  of  all  steady 
agricultural  work.  They  live  under 
tents  the  year  round,  rove  over  the 
steppes  in  numbers  and  camps  propor- 
tioned to  their  fertility  in  various  parts, 
and  march  from  range  to  range  where 
forage  is  most  plentiful,  seldom  staying 
more  than  from  six  to  ten  days  in  any 
one  place,  except  in  winter.  But  several 
times  every  year,  their  horses,  which 
rival  the  Arabians  in  their  speed  and 
endurance,  and  exceed  them  in  size  and 
strength,  are  put  through  a  course  of 
severe  training;  when  all  are  ready, 
they  roll  a  piece  of  fat  around  their 
horses'  bits  to  keep  their  mouth  ^^  moist, 
and  set  out,  each  with  a  little  bag  of 
fiour,  some  oil  cakes,  a  few  hard  cheeses 
and  a  water-skin  for  themselves,  and  a 
small  bag  of  barley  for  their  steeds. 
They  keep  on  a  small  trot,  or  long 
walk,  halt  every  hour  or  two  to  let  their 
horses  graze,  occasionally  giving  them 
a  small  handful  of  barley.  Thus  they 
push  on  unceasingly  by  day  and  night, 
and  soon  get  over  much  ground,  falling 
suddenly  upon  the  Russians  to  the  west, 
the  Persians  to  the  south,  and  travellers, 
merchants  and  pilgrims  everywhere. 
The  Khan  of  Khiva  alone  employs 
eight  thousand  horsemen  in  these  pre- 
datory excursions,  and  sends  out  a 
plundering  expedition  regularly  every 
twenty  days,  either  across  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  down  into 
Persia,  or  up  towards  Orenberg  in 
Russia.     Flocks  and  Yict^  %x^  ^xv-s^sa. 
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^-^  .  .^  ^  ^»  KMty  food,  till 
^irsT'irf* '^iftak  to  cBcipe;  and 
;.s?  *,!,«'  ^  tiB  •ttoched  to  their 
'■'^■l^^^^d  to  pegs,  BO  that  tlio 
"^tf^^f^cDt   causes    a   rattle, 
^frf*       of  If""*  chains  is  heard 
^  '^''^TiB  Torkestan  that  has  nny 
^  f'^^  10  Kspectabilitf  or  poution. 
^'""dirt'J'  *"  "^'^"^  ^^  subjects  and 
jl  **'^  constantly  repeated  injuries 
w*r"^0  to  the  Empire,  that  the  late 
^f^a  campaign  into    Central    Asia 
'TuDdcrtolcen.     'With  TCondcrnil  sa- 
*^itj  and  pnticnce  tlie  Rumians  have 
^ig  been  making  road?,  digging  wells, 
bailding  forts  and  planting  colonics  of 
C,jF»ckB  from  the  Ural  river  and  Cas- 
pian Sen,  to  and  beyond  the   Bea  of 
Aral.     They  hare  buon  stoailily  cnn- 
qneriog  and  winning  overtho  Kirghisea 
and  otlicr  Tartiir  tribes,  and  incorporat- 
icg  many  of  these  nplcudid  horaemen 
and  restless  and  daring  plunderers  into 
their  regular   army,  until   some   timid 
people  have   begun   to   fear   Ihat    tlio 
world  may,  Moncr  or  later,  lie  startled 
by  a  series  of  campaigns  and  inyaaionB, 
euch  as  hara  not  been  seen   since  the 
days  of  Attila,  Tamerlane,  Timour  and 
Jcnghis  Khan. 

Soma  years  ago  a  Russian  army  of 
tirenty  thousand  men  and  ten  thousand 
camels  niarclied  upon  KIiIts,  at  the  foot 
of  the  8ca  of  Aral.  But  the  last  cam- 
paign started  from  Orenburg  and  Oursk 
on  the  Ural  river,  early  in  1807,  passed 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  gradually 
worked  down  into  the  fertile  oasis 
i  which  lies  between  the  magnificent 
\    riverB,  the  Jaxartcs  and  Oxua,  establish- 


•—•'  ..-uns  htghwKys  well  guarded  by 
J,-  ,.^  mpplied  with  wells  of  good 
■-'  dwr,  and  abundance  of  provisions. 
.'  tiT£t  the  great  cities  of  Taslikand, 
IHirkcatan,  Khokand,and  Samnrcand  to 
the  north  end  east  of  Bokhara  fell ; 
and  now  Bokhara  has  fallen  and  the 
Itussians  aro  securely  planted  in  the 
position  from  which  Alexander  the 
Great,  Tamerlane,  Timour  the  Tartar, 
Jenghis  Khan,  and  tho  great  Baber 
made  their  invasions  down  into  India. 
Itnmors  linve  qomc  of  a  new  pass  which 
has  l)ecn  discovered  in  the  Himalaya 
mountain!!,  to  the  east  of  Balk ;  but  wc 
Bupposo  that  tho  Russians  will  follow 
the  old  caravan  route  from  Bokhara  to 
Bulk  and  Cahul ;  although  others  con- 
jecture (bey  will  descend  from  Bokhara 
to  Qerat,  and  from  thi'nce  march  upon 
Cabul.  TIio  latter  is  the  favorite 
opinion ;  for  tho  Rusainns  are  also  saiil 
to  be  advancing  from  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  along  tie 
northern  borders  of  Persia,  towards 
Herat. 

In  1857,  the  I^mdoH    Timet   asked, 
"  ■Where  i-s  Herat  1"    It  is  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  AfTghanistan,  and  all  the 
pmcti cable    roads    from     Persia    and 
southern  Turkestan  converge  upon  il. 
It  i^  the  door  which  must  be  opent^ 
before  the  quadrangular  maas  of  moon' 
tain!>,  Tidleys,  and  waterless  plateaus., 
which  constitute  AfTghanistan,  can  be 
entered.      Its   situation   is   one   of  th^ 
greatest  militnry  and  comoK-icial  iic*-- 
portance ;  for  the  i)eacerul  files  of  tl»  * 
caravan   and   the   dread   liattalions  »  "^ 
war  must  alike  pass  through  il  on  Ibe"^ 
march  to  and  from  India.     Long  camera 
trains,    coming    np    from    Hindno?!!^^ 
through   Lahore   and   Cabul,  reacti   ■ — 
bearing  tho  mercbandLie  of  India  ai^^ 
the  manufactures  of  England  1 
distant  towns  of  and  oaH>s  of 
and  Turkestan ;   and  so  completely 
Herat  a  gateway  of  commerce,  that 
is  called  a  "  bunder,"  or  port,  althon^^B' 
seated  in  the  very  lieart  of  Asia,    'i —    J 
country  around  also  affords  an  nJmi^^*^ 
ble  halting-place  for  caravans  and  ^M* 
mics ;  for  Herat  is  placed  in  the  mic_^^* 
of  a  spodoQS  and  fertile  plain,  (hiE=-  "t 
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miles  wide  and  fifteen  miles  broad, 
which  ia  studded  with  villages*  gardens, 
vineyards  and  cornfields,  while  the  river 
of  the  same  name  and  the  bright  waters 
of  many  running  streams  and  canals 
lighten  up  the  pleasant  landscape  and 
fertilize  the  soil.  Abundant  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  every  kind  of 
fruit  known  to  Persia  are  harvested, 
and  sheep  abound.  No  better  camping 
grounds  and  quarters  can  be  found  for 
an  army,  and  it  can  easily  be  converted 
into  a  vast  ^>Zactf  d'armceSy  where  all  the 
assaulting  columns  from  the  west  can 
unite  and  recruit  before  making  a  final 
assault  upon  India.  It  has  often  been 
predicted  that  the  Cossack  and  Sepoy 
would  here  meet  in  deadly  strife ;  for 
Cabul  is  the  only  large  town  between 
Herat  and  Ilindoostan ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  occupation  of  Herat  by 
the  Russians  would  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  advance  of  the  English 
upon  Cabul.  It  is  even  feared  that  the 
Russians  may  ])e  too  quick  for  the  Eng- 
lish even  in  this  respect,  for  they  have 
long  had  a  strong  commercial  footing 
in  Cabul,  and  as  early  as  1830,  no  less 
than  thirty-six  different  articles  of 
Russian  manufacture  were  regularly 
brought  down  to  it  In  fact,  Cabul  has 
long  l^een  the  theatre  of  the  commercial 
and  political  rivalry  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  up  to  the  present  time  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  Russia  have 
made  her  master  of  the  situation ;  for 
the  Russian  manufactures,  although  less 
perfect,  are  also  less  dear,  and  far  more 
shrewdly  adapted  to  the  barbaric  tastes 
of  the  Asiatic  tribes.  In  fact,  this  trade 
has  been  carried  on  quite  actively  since 
the  great  embargo  upon  Europe  by  the 
first  Napoleon,  when  Russia  was  par- 
tially supplied  by  English  goods,  car- 
ried around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  up  through  India  to  Cabul,  where 
they  were  met  by  Russian  traders  who 
established  a  great  return  trade.  It  is 
supposed  that  Russia  will  not  only  re- 
ceive a  vast  increase  in  her  territorial 
and  commercial  possessions  by  her  late 
conquest,  but  will  securely  place  herself 
ia  a  threatening  position  which  will 
force  the   English  to  remain   neutral 


when  next  the  Russians  advance  upon 
Turkey  and  Constantinople.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Russia  wiU  venture  upon  a  rash 
campaign  down  into  India  for  many 
years  to  come ;  and  England  may  long 
calmly  rely  on  the  almost  impregnable 
defiles  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Hin- 
doostan,  on  her  command  of  the  Sea, 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Indus,  on 
her  Indian  railways  which  are  being 
rapidly  pushed  past  Lahore  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Affghanistan ;  on  the  devotion 
and  gallantry  of  the  Sihks,  and  the 
steadfast  courage  and  high  intelligence 
of  her  household  troops. 

In  the  meantime,  the  success  of  Rus- 
sia in  Central  Asia  may  well  afford 
gratification  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
and  religious  world;  fbr  Bokhara, 
which  is  already  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians, is  one  of  the  most  holy  cities  of 
Central  Asia,  and  the  greatest  strong- 
hold of  the  strictest,  most  intolerant 
and  bigotted  sect  of  Mohammedans.  It 
has  no  less  than  four  hundred  religious 
institutions  and  colleges,  and  is  visited 
annually  by  more  than  five  thousand 
theological  students.  Vambery  says, 
"Bokhara  considers  Itself  the  great 
pillar  of  Islamism  and  the  only  pure 
fountain  of  the  Mohammedan  religion ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Mussulman  world, 
in  whatever  region  or  country,  unite 
in  looking  up  to  and  extolling  the  Tur- 
kestan capital  for  possessing  this  ex- 
clusive privil^e.  Neither  Constanti- 
nople nor  Mecca,  but  Bokhara  is  looked 
up  to  as  their  sole  guide." 

Again,  if  the  Russians  advance  f]X>m 
the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  upon  Herat,  they  will  be  obliged 
to  take  Meschid,  which  is  situated  one 
half  way  between  Teheran  and  Herat ; 
and  Meschid  is  the  holy  city  of  Persia. 
It  is  so  holy  that  no  person  of  any  sect 
called  Mohammedan  has  ever  dared  to 
commit  the  impiety  of  firing  a  hostile 
shot  at  its  walls.  For  eight  months  in 
the  year  all  the  roads  to  and  fh)m 
Meschid  are  thronged  with  pilgrims; 
nearly  sixty  thousand  come  up  from 
India,  Cabul,  and  Afghanistan,  and  • 
often  bring  the  cholei^^  \)\\}Idl  ^Xi^tsu    K& 
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many  more  come  from  southern  Persia. 
Fully  one  hundred  thousand  crowd  on 
fanatically  from  Turkey  in  Asia  and  the 
Caucasus  in  the  west,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  far  north 
as  Tiflis;  and  these  bring  back  the 
cholera  with  them  to  the  borders  of 
Russia.  About  one  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  come  down  from  Turkestan 
and  Independent  Tartary  in  the  North, 
and  several  times  every  day,  dense 
troops  of  soiled  and  jaded  pilgrims  and 
travellers  pass  through  the  city  gates  of 
Meschid  into  the  great  square,  which 
is  usually  crowded  with  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  East ;  with  Affghans, 
Arabs,  Eoords,  Turks  and  Osbegs; 
with  pilgrims  from  all  the  provinces  of 
Persia;  with  priests,  merchants,  peas- 
ants, and  dervishes  without  number, 
coming  from  the  borders  of  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas,  and  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  all  intermediate  points.  We 
doubtless  will  shortly  be  able  to  chron- 
icle the  fall  of  this  second  stronghold  of 
Mahommedanism  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  And  if  they  had  been  allow- 
ed to  conquer  Constantinople,  Mecca 
alone  would  have  remained  as  the  head- 
quarters of  this  religion. 

However  this  may  be,  the  commercial 
advantages  of  her  recent  conquests  will 
be  very  great  to  Russia ;  in  fact,  trade, 
not  glory,  is  said  to  be  Russians  present 
aim.  Vambery  maintains  that  Turkes- 
tan far  surpasses  the  known  parts  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  Afghan- 
istan, or  Persia,  both  in  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  its  productions.  He  even 
asserts  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  in 
Europe  a  territory  that  can  rival  the 
oasis  countries  of  Turkestan.  For  each 
of  the  three  Khanats  produces,  on  a 
comparatively  small  area,  such  various 
and  manifold  productions  as  are  usual- 
ly met  with  only  in  much  larger  coun- 
tries. Wheat,  barley,  rice,  sorghum, 
and  madder  are  produced  abundantly. 
Khiva  is  celebrated  for  its  melons  and 
apples ;  Bokhara  for  its  grapes  and 
peaches,  and  it  is  said  that  no  European 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  delicious  taste 
and  aromatic  flavor  of  these  Asiatic 
productions.     In  Asia,  the  glory  and 


value  of  a  country  is  determined  by  the 
qualities *of  its  air,  water,  and  fruit; 
and  the  Central  Asiatic  is  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  superiority  in  these  re- 
spects. But  these  products,  pleasant 
and  important  as  they  are,  sink  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  the 
quantities  of  silk  and  cotton  which  are 
raised  in  Turkestan.  Silk  stufis  of 
native  manufacture  were  known  in 
Bokhara  in  pre-Islamitic  times,  and  silk 
is  so  abundant  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  cotton  stuffs  that  are  generally  worn 
are  greatly  intermixed  with  silk;  and 
not  only  the  rich,  but  every  person  of 
the  middle  class  x^ossesses  one  or  more 
garments,  several  table-cloths,  and 
many  pocket-handkerchiefs  made  of 
silk.  A  considerable  export  trade  in 
this  article  is  carried  on  with  Persia, 
India,  Afifghanistan  and  Russia. 

Cotton  is  also  cultivated  in  large 
quantities  in  all  three  Khanats,  and  is 
of  a  better  quality  than  that  of  India, 
Persia,  or  Egypt,  and  Vambery  even 
claims  that  it  rivals  the  American  arti- 
cle. Many  million  roubles  worth  of 
wool,  live  sheep  and  Astrakan  fur,  pass 
the  Russian  frontier  at  Orenburg  every 
year.  The  so-called  Astrakan  fur  is 
made  from  lamb-skins  taken  from  the 
animal  before  birth,  or  when  it  is  only 
two  or  three  days  old,  then  softened  hi 
barley  meal  and  salt,  and  washed  in  the 
bright  waters  of  the  Zerefshan,  or  "  Scat- 
terer  of  Gold,"  which  is  said  to  give  it 
its  beautiful  lustre.  A  single  hat  or 
cap  of  the  best  quality  costs  from  ten 
to  fifteen  ducats  at  Karakol  near  Bok- 
hara, which  is  the  chief  source  of  this 
article. 

Their  horses  and  camels  are  only  sur- 
passed by  the  Arab  breed  ;  and  the  ass 
of  Bokhara  is  not  only  of  a  vigorous 
frame  and  high  stature,  but  of  surpris- 
ing nimblencss,  and  in  long  caravan 
marches  can  be  relied  upon  as  much  as 
the  horse.  Rubies,  cornelians,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  turquoises,  are  found  in  abundance. 
In  short,  Turkestan  is  "  a  jewel  set  in 
sand.'' 

Bokhara  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
great  caravan  trade ;  south  by  way  of 
Balk  and  Cabul  down  into  India  ;  and 
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north  by  way  of  Ehiva  to  Astrakan 
and  Orenburg.  Vambery  says,  porters, 
laden  with  great  bales,  are  constantly 
hurrying  to  the  bazaar.  Long  trains  of 
two-humped  camels  stand  about,  ready 
to  convey  the  produce  of  Central  Asia 
in  every  direction.  Also  heavily  laden 
caravans  from  Russia,  followed  by  mer- 
chants of  all  religions  and  from  all 
nations;  for  the  newly  arrived  wares 
find  customers  even  before  they  are 
unpacked;  and  at  such  moments  Aff- 
ghans,  Persians,  Tadjiks,  and  Hindoos, 
seem  to  get  more  excited  than  is  the 
case  even  with  the  heroes  of  the  Ex- 
change in  Paris,  Vienna,  Frankfort,  &c. 
From  Cabul,  the  great  lines  of  trade 
lead  directly  to  Peshawur  and  Lahore, 
the  great  north-west  border  towns  of 
Hindoostan,  and  down  to  Candahar  iu 
Affghanistan,  and  from  thence  through 
the  Bolan  pass  to  Mooltan  in  Lidia,  or 
farther  south  to  Shikapoor,  on  the  Indus. 
These  are  the  only  three  routes  by 
which  India  can  be  approached  from 
the  north  and  west.  All  the  trade  of 
India  comes  up  by  them,  and  all  that 
of  Persia  and  Central  Asia  goes  down 
through  them.  The  trafSc  between 
Persia  and  India,  by  way  of  Cabul,  is 
still  made  under  curious  conditions 
which  have  descended  from  high  an- 
tiquity ;  for  it  is  monopolized  by  four 
tribes  of  Yohaneo  Affghans,  called 
"Providahs,"  who  are  both  pastoral 
and  mercantile  in  their  pursuits,  and 
number  eight  thousand  families.  They 
organize  themselves  into  caravans  which 
resemble  veritable  e<n^8  cParmees,  and 
depart  several  times  each  year  toward 
India,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  mer- 
chandise. They  assemble  early  in  May 
and  proceed  in  three  divisions  to  Delhi, 
Lahore,  Mooltan,  and  the  great  fair  at 
Hurdwar,  which  they  reach  in  April, 
with  Russian,  Persian,  Affghanistan,  and 
Turkestan  articles  of  trade,  picking  up 
indigenous  products  as  they  proceed. 
Some  of  them  even  penetrate  as  far 
down  as  Benares  in  the  south-east  and 
Bombay  in  the  south-west.  The  first 
division  is  the  largest,  and  has  from 
fifty  to  sixty  thousand  head  of  sheep, 
and  twenty-four  to  thirty  thousand 
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camels,  and  ten  thousand  oxen  of  trans- 
X)ort,  carrying  merchandise  and  bag- 
gage. The  second  division  has  eight 
thousand  camels,  and  the  third  six 
thousand.  They  all  return  to  Cabul  and 
Candahar  by  the  middle  of  June,  in 
time  to  despatch  their  investments  to 
Bokhara  in  the  north  and  Herat  in  the 
west.  They  sometimes  bring  back  three 
thousand  camel  loads  of  coarse  white 
cloth;  and  five  small  caravans  with 
camels^-hair  shawls  have  been  despatch* 
ed  by  them  from  Cashmere  to  Cabul  in 
one  year.  From  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  camels  are  employed  in  carry- 
ing the  rinds  of  pomegranates  for  tan- 
ning leather,  and  many  more  bring  up 
salt  from  Lahore. 

These  are  also  the  routes,  and  these 
are  the  cara'vans  by  which  cholera  is 
brought  up  from  India  to  Cabul,  and 
from  thence  forwarded  to  Persia,  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  Russia.  Thus  the  cholera 
of  1817,  which  commenced  low  down 
on  the  Ganges,  near  Calcutta,  in  Au- 
gust, died  out  in  northern  India  in  the 
Fall.  It  recommenced  there  in  the 
Spring  of  1818,  and  arrived  in  Affghan- 
istan in  the  autumn,  when  it  soon 
ceased,  but  broke  out  again  in  the 
Spring  of  1819,  and  reached  Cabul.  It 
traversed  northern  Persia  by  way  of 
Herat  and  Meschid,  in  1820,  and  got  as 
far  west  as  Teheran,  seventy  miles  south 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  1821.  From 
thence  it  was  forwarded  up  to  Astra- 
kan, both  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  by  the  great  Tiflis  land  route  be- 
tween the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  in 
1828. 

The  epidemic  of  1827  passed  from 
Lahore  to  Cabul  in  1828,  and  was  car- 
ried both  to  Herat  and  Bokhara  in  the 
Fall  of  the  same  year.  It  broke  out  in 
Meschid,  Teheran,  and  Ehiva,  in  the 
Spring  of  1829,  and  was  conveyed  to 
Orenburg  and  Astrakan  in  July  and 
August  of  the  same  year. 

The  great  pandemic  of  1841  invaded 
Affghanistan  in  1844  from  the  north- 
west provinces  of  India,  coming  up 
from  Hurdwar  and  Lahore,  and  again 
reached  Cabul  early  in  June.  One 
column  of  the  disease  wqa  for^^x^^^ 
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doe  irest    to  Hentt  io  July,  and   to  wm  carried  from    Ckbol  to  B&lk  in 

Meschid  in  September,  where  it  died  August,  1S44,  reached  Bokhara  in  Sep- 

out  in  the  Pall  and  winter.    It  reap-  tember,  and  reappeared  at  Elura  in  Ute 

peared  almost  simultaneonsly    in   Te-  Spring  of  1815,  from  whence    it  wai 

heron  and  Aaterabad  in  Uaj,  1845,  from  agtda  carried  to  Orenburg  in  the  Bum- 

whence  it  was  agun  conveyed  np  to  mer.    The  same  happened  in  1861  and 

Astrakan  in  Rnssia.    The  other  column  1867. 


Cholera  is  now  conreyed  to  Europe  Ehiva,  to  Astrakan  and  Orenburg;  or 

from  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Bea,  in  west  to  Herat  and  Tobcran,  and  Grom 

Bteamships,    but    all    the    earlier    epi-  thence  up  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Astrakon ; 

dcmica  reached  Rusaia  by  means  of  the  or  up  to  the  Black  Bea  by  way  of  Tiflia 

great  caravans  which   came   up    from  and  Trcbizond.   The  Rusaians  are  prob- 

India  to  Cabnl,  and  from  thence  pro-  ably  now  contending  with  cholera  in 

ceeded  north  to  Balk,  Bokhara,  and  Central  Aun;  but  however  this  may  bo, 
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politicians  will  find  mncb  to  do  in  this 
country,  and  England  and  France  will 
find  a  market  for  all  their  old  Enfield 
and  other  cost-ofif  rifles  in  Persia ;  also 
for  superannuated  cannon,  knapsacks, 
and  all  other  warlike  accoutrements. 
Mercenary  subalterns  will  instruct  the 
Persians  in  the  warlike  tactics  of  a  by- 
gone age ;  and  when  the  Russians  are 
prepared  to  advance  upon  northern 
Persia,  the  diflculties  of  their  progress 
will,  perhaps,  not  be  much  greater  than 


they  now  are.  But  the  English  can  easily 
arm  the  Afighans  and  buy  up  the  door- 
keeper tribes  who  control  the  few  passes 
which  lead  down  into  India ;  for  these 
people  are  only  restless  and  turbulent 
because  they  cannot  live  upon  the  sand 
and  rocks  which  their  soil  alone  pro- 
duces, and  a  little  money  and  food  goes 
a  great  way  with  them.  Thus  England 
may  calmly  await,  behind  the  Suliman 
mountains,  the  hostile  approach  of  the 
Russians,  if  it  ever  takes  place. 


-•♦♦- 


IN   EARLY    SPRING. 

Pale  yellow  sunlight  crowns  the  ware. 
And  glowing  skies  are  blue  and  clear. 

How  languidly  the  waters  lave 
The  sands  that  glimmer  near. 


The  shady  nooks  along  the  hill 
Are  dappled  yet  with  wasting  snow ; 

I  hear  the  earliest  blnebird^s  trill ; 
Soft  winds  are  breathing  low. 

Beyond  the  shining  harbor-bar 
Lingers  a  dim  sail,  like  a  pearl ; 

And  busy  sea-birds,  near  and  far. 
Hover  and  swoop  and  whirl. 


Oh,  heart  and  day,  in  sweet  accord^ ! 

Oh,  waves,  ye  seem  as  fair  to  me, 
As  if  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Lord 

Had  walked  the  morning  sea ! 
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RHYME. 


It  is  sarprising  that  so  artificial  a  de- 
vice as  rhyme  should  have  attained  the 
dignified  and  acknowledged  position 
which  it  occapies  in  modem  literature. 
Its  sole  merit  is  in  the  harmony  result- 
ing from  the  recurrence  of  similar  sounds 
at  the  end  of  metrical  lines,  except  that 
sometimes,  in  a  lively  and  jingling  com- 
position, or  in  describing  certain  repeat- 
ed noises,  as  in  Poe's  "  Bells,"  it  may 
have  an  onomatopoetic  value. 

Tet  it  never  would  have  been  brought 
into  such  general  use,  if  it  had  not  de- 
veloped a  capability  of  producing,  with 
the  help  of  versification — ^which  rhyme 
assists  by  marking  the  divisions  of  ver? 
ses, — and  of  alliteration — ^which  is  but  a 
rhyme  of  letters, — the  sweetest  and  sub- 
tlest efiects  of  mere  sound  in  language. 
In  this  it  subserves  one  of  the  highest 
purposes  of  poetry;  for,  according  to 
Puttenham,  **  Poesie  is  a  pleasant  man- 
ner of  utterance,  varying  from  the  ordi- 
nary, to  refresh  the  mind  by  the  ear's 
delight."  Rhyme,  nevertheless,  is  not 
only  artificial  and  independent  of  sense, 
but  is,  furthermore,  a  direct  restraint 
upon  simple  and  forcible  expression. 
How  much  it  may  be  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  rhyme  and  of  lyrical 
verse,  I  do  not  know,  that  recent  poetry 
has  lost  so  much  of  that  terseness  and 
force  which  we  find  in  *'*  Shakespeare," 
in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  in  Cowper's  "  Task,"  and  in 
Bryant's  "  Thanotopsis."  Pretty  senti- 
ments prettily  expressed,  with  a  pleas- 
ant ring  of  words,  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
taken  the  place  of  those  bettor  sayings 
of  the  poets,  pregnant  with  intensity 
and  power,  which,  when  quoted,  carry 
in  themselves  the  spell  of  eloquence  and 
of  heroic  song.  The  Civil  "War  scarce- 
ly produced  a  strong,  noble  poem, 
tiiough  it  inspired  many  beautiful  ones. 
Yet 'the  prevailing  tone  of  our  prose 
writings  is  similar  to  that  which  I  have 
described  of  our  poetry ;  and  (he  gene- 


ral use  of  rhyme  may  be  a  result  rather 
than  a  cause.  There  is  evident,  in  aH 
the  literary  work  of  the  time,  a  striving 
for  style  and  form,  for  fine-sounding 
words  and  well-balanced  x)eriod8,  rather 
than  for  straightforward  and  forcible 
expression  of  earnest  ideas.  In  the  best 
writing,  of  course,  the  two  character- 
istics combine  and  subserve  each  other. 
It  is  well  that  the  ear  should  be  pleased; 
for  rhyme,  like  beauty,  is  its  own  ex- 
cuse for  being ;  but,  also,  let  the  mind 
be  instructed  and  the  heart  benefited. 

To  try  to  trace  the  origin  of  rhyme 
might  be  like  attempting  to  trace  the 
origin  of  music.  Men,  if  not  wholly 
given  up  to  treason,  stratagems,  and 
spoils,  naturally  seek  for  ^*  concourse  of 
sounds"  and  for  curious  resemblances 
and  harmonies  of  words.  Any  people 
with  a  literature  would,  therefore,  be 
likely  to  discover  similarities  of  sound 
in  their  language,  even  though  these 
were  not  made  use  of  by  the  best  poets 
as  an  ornament  of  verse.  It  is  soutiely 
reasonable  to  say  that  because  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  did  notmse  rhyme,  it 
was  therefore  unknown  to  them.  The 
prevalence  of  Leonine  verses  in  LatiB 
poetry  and  also  of  occasional  rhyming 
ends  which  could  hardly  be  accidental, 
as  in  the  epilogue  of  the  second  book 
of  "  Fables  of  Phedrus,"  prove  this.  It 
was,  more  probably,  thought  to  be  a 
conceit  out  of  plac^  in  dignified  compo- 
sition, as  a  pun  would  be  in  a  meta- 
physical or  religious  essay.  Upon  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  how- 
ever, the  monks  seem  to  have  begun  to 
add  rhyming  terminations  to  Latin 
metres,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  in 
church  service ;  and  rhyme  grew  more 
popular  with  succeeding  years.  In  the 
barbarism  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies, when  the  quantity  and  metre 
of  Latin  poetry  began  to  be  disregaid- 
ed,  rhyme  served  to  give  to  what  was 
called  poetry  a  distinct  character  firom 
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prose,  which  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  otherwise  had.  There  is  a  wretch- 
ed song  preserved,  which  was  written 
near  the  commencement  of  the  seventh 
century,  in  honor  of  Chlotarios  IL,  on 
the  return  of  the  bloody  .expedition 
against  the  Saxon  country,  when,  it  is 
said,  the  French  king  would  not  permit 
a  single  man  to  live  who  was  taller  than 
his  sword.    It  commences : 

D«  Chlotario  canere  est  rege  Fimnooram 

Qni  ivit  pugnare  cum  gente  Sazonum. 

Quam  gr.iviter  proveniaaet  rniasif  Sazonum 

BL  son  fbiMet  inclitus  F&ro  degento  Burgnndionmn, 

Qnuido  ToniuDt  in  terrain  Fraaoonun, 

Faro  ubi  erat  princepe,  miMi  Sazonum, 

Tnstinctu  I)ei  tronseimt  per  nrbem  Meldorum, 

Ke  interficiantor  a  rcge  Francomm. 

A  century  or  two  later,  rhyme  had  be- 
come a  recognized,  poetical  ornament, 
instead  of  a  mere  playful  and  ingenious 
device.  Ilcre  are  two  stanzas  of  the 
hymn  on  the  Epiphany,  written  in  the 
ninth  century,  by  the  German  monk, 
Hartman : 

TrflnusigniB 

Deodignia 
Dicfl  ista  oolitnr ; 

Triasigna 

Lande  digna 
OoBtos  bio  peraequitur. 

Stella  magoa 

Duzitvagot 
Ad  pneaope  Domini ; 

CkmgandentM 

Omnesgantoa 
^iu  pMllunt  oominL 

As  with  many  other  recreations  of 
literature,  it  will  be  seen,  in  passing,  that 
W6  have  principally  received  rhyme 
from  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
whose  psalms  it  first  became  popular. 

The  subtleties  and  marvels  of  lan- 
guage were  always  the  peculiar  delight 
of  pious  and  learned  men.  Even  of  so 
notable  and  exemplary  a  preacher  as 
Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, — to  whom  Charles  IL 
objected,  because  he  left  nothing  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side, — ^we  read  a  per- 
tinent anecdote  in  illustration  of  this. 
In  those  days,  candidates  for  holy  or- 
ders were  expected  to  respond  in  Latin 
to  interrogatories  put  to  them  by  the 
Uflhop  or  examining  chaplain.  When 
I>r.  Barrow  had  taken  his  bachdor^s 
degree,  he  presented  himself  to  the 
bishop's  chaplain,  who,  with  stem  vis- 
asked :"  Quid  est  fides  f '^    (What 


is  faith  f)  *<  Quod  non  videa."  (What 
thou  dost  not  see),  replied  Barrow, 
promptly.  The  chaplain,  somewhat  dis- 
concerted, asked  still  more  sternly, 
"Quid  est  spes?"  (What  is  hope?) 
"  Magna  res."  (A  great  thing),  answer- 
ed Barrow.  If  the  slang  phrase  "  a  big 
thing  "  had  been  prevalent  at  that  time, 
so  as  to  suggest  itself  as  the  first  inter- 
pretation, that  answer  would  probably 
have  been  sufBcient.  But  the  answer 
being  quite  respectful  and  apt,  the  chap- 
lain kept  on.  "Quid  est  charitas?" 
(What  is  charity?)  "Magna  raritas." 
(A  great  rarity),  replied  Barrow.  The 
reverend  examiner,  feeling  his  dignity 
somewhat  wounded,  went  to  the  bishop 
and  related  the  rhyming  answers  of  the 
young  Cantab,  concluding  by  saying 
that  his  name  was  Barrow,  and  that  he 
was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
"Then,"  said  the  bishop,  who  knew 
Barrow,  "  ask  him  no  more  questions ; 
for  he  is  much  better  qualified  to  ex- 
amine us,  than  we  him." 

Early  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  without 
rhyme  until  the  ninth' or  tenth  century.. 
One  of  the  first  poems  with  final  rhyme 
in  the  Gothic  dialect  is  "  Olfrid's  Evan- 
gely,"  written  in  Prankish,  about  870. 
The  Italian  poets  early  employed  rhyme* 
It  is  used  in  Dante's  "  Divina  Comedia,"^ 
but  Longfellow  has  deemed  it  essential' 
to  a  correct  translation  to  throw  off  its- 
fetters. 

Puttenham  thinks  thatihyme  comes- 
by  nature.  The  capacity  to  write  good 
rhymes  is  certainly  not  innate  in  all 
men,  but  possibly  the  pleasnro  in  them 
is  a  common  gift  to  humanity.  We  all 
remember  the  delight  which  our  dawn- 
ing intellects  experienced  in  the  reitera- 
tion of  similar  sounds,  such  as  in  the 
words  "  Teeter-tawter,  milk  and  water," 
accompanied  by  a  concurrent  motion  at 
the  end  of  a  limb  or  of  a  well-balanced 
plank.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  satisfaction  with  which  I  heard  the- 
following  riddle : 

Ab  I  went  out  I  saw  haldiim-beldmn, 
Tearing  down  the  world  of  wigdam-wagdiun. 
I  wni  ont  haaua-akanus  to  aeare  awaj  heldom* 

beldua, 
Tearing  down  the  world  of  wigdnm-wagdiun. 

In  this  astute  produKSdoiL,  \^j^kd»i&e- 
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beldum  means  a  pig,  hanus-skanqs  a 
dog,  and  the  world  of  wigdum-wagdum 
a  corn-field. 

The  proverbs  longest  remembered  are 
those  with  rhyme  or  alliteration.  Fur- 
thermore, the  common  classes,  in  coin- 
ing or  adopting  words,  have  shown  a 
remarkable  predilection  for  rhyme.  No- 
tice such  words  and  phrases  as  tip-top, 
pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  harum-skarum, 
tittle-tattle,  namby-pamby,  clap-trap, 
hodge-podge,  hob -goblin,  bow-wow, 
tee-hee  (a  laugh),  chit-chat,  pow-wow, 
chow-chow,  do-do,  so-so,  hubbub,  hur- 
dy-gurdy, hurly-burly,  big-wig,  big-bug, 
shilly-shally,  higgledy-piggledy,  flim- 
flam, hum-drum,  fiddle-faddle,  tit  for 
tat,  ding-dong,  rub-a-dub,  nick-nack, 
&c.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  are 
onomatopoetic.  There  is  also  a  fond- 
ness for  such  phrases  as  nisi-prius, 
nolens-volens,  will  he,  nill  he ;  the  first 
two  of  which  are  often  pronounced  by 
the  masses  nis-priz  and  nolus-bolus. 
Tillotson  says  the  words  hocus-pocus 
are  probably  a  corruption  of  hoe  est 
earpui,  **  by  way  of  ridiculous  imitation 
of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
their  trick  of  Transubstantiation."  In 
provincial  English  dialects,  "giflf-gaff" 
means  unpremeditated  talk ;  '^  muckson 
up  to  the  huckson  ^  means  dirty  up  to 
the  knuckles;  "naught  that's  aught" 
means  good  for  nothing;  "gad-bad'' 
means  very  ill;  "riflf-raflf"  means  low 
people  or  refuse;  "hugger-mugger" 
means  peevish  or  cross-grained.  Spenser 
has  this  passage : 

The  patrimony  which  a  few 

Now  hold  in  hngger-mugger  in' their  hand 

And  all  the  reel  do  roh  of  goods  or  land. 

In  Bishop  Hall's  Satires  is  this  line : 

Thwick-thwaok  and  riff-raff  I  roan  he  out  aloud. 

Riff-raff  is  said  by  Plorio  to  come 
from  the  Italian  ruffblorraffbla ;  "by 
hooke  or  crooke,  by  pinching  and  scrap- 
ing, helter-skelter,  higgledie-piggledie." 
Helter-skelter  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  its  origin  in  the  Latin  hUariter 
cderiter. 

Our  miiusters  and  orators  like  to 
speak  of  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion, of  apprehending  but  not  compre- 
hending, of  bearing  and  forbearing,  of 


health  and  wealth,  and  moil  and  toil 
A  western  editor  classed  his  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  as  follows: 
"  Hatched,"  "  Matched,"  "  Despatched." 
Sidney  Smith  said  Puseyism  was  "in- 
flection and  genuflection;  posture  and 
imposture;  bowing  to  the  east  and 
curtseying  to  the  west."  Gibbon  was 
once  quite  pleased  at  a  compliment 
which,  it  was  said,  Sheridan,  on  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  pidd  his 
"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire," calling  it  the  luminous  page  of 
Gibbon.  "  Luminous  ? "  said  SheridsD, 
when  he  was  asked  about  it,  "I  said  vo- 
luminous." Thackeray  called  Paul  de 
Kock's  novels  and  similar  French  works 
"fi-fi  literature;"  and  foo-foo  is  now- 
adays a  familiar  cognomen  of  contempt 
Such  concerts  in  sound  have  always 
pleased  the  ear. 

To  the  untutored  mind  the  rhyme  is 
a  thing  of  vast  significance;  and  the 
man  who  can  make  one  is  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  the  highest  order  of 
genius.  I  have  seen  people  in  New 
England,  who  thought  they  had  de- 
veloped the  profoundest  capacities  of 
intellect,  when  they  were  able  to  bring 
the  words  "time"  and  "rhyme"  into 
a  juxtaposition,  which  would  show  their 
similarity  of  sound.  These  people  be- 
lieve rhyme  to  be  synonomous  with 
poetry.  The  descent  from  poetiy  to 
prose  is  easier  than  that  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous.  The  following, 
for  instance,  is  poetry : 

There  waB  a  mUIer  who  owned  a  mill, 
And  if  ho  aiut  sold  it,  he  owna  it  lUlL 

By  changing  the  word  "still"  into 
"  yet,"  it  becomes  prose.  It  is  o-mnmng 
to  notice  the  exertion,  the  contortions 
of  sense  and  grammar,  and  the  distor- 
tions of  pronunciation  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  composition  of  a  few  lines 
of  this  sort  of  poetry.  The  occasion 
requiring  such  an  efibrt  is  often  of  a 
solemn  character,  and  the  poem  in  de- 
nuind  an  epitaph  Gt  elegy.  In  Man- 
chester, England,  the  following  was  dis- 
covered : 

Here  Uei  alas  I  morc's  the  pity 
All  that  remains  of  Kicholas  Kowdtj. 
N.  B.— His  name  was  Kewtown.** 

A  correspondent,  some  years  ago,  told 
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the  story  of  a  pole,  standing  bleak  and 
bare  upon  the  coast  near  the  lighthouse 
at  Hohnes'  Hole.  "Years  since,  three 
fishermen  went  out  to  fish  in  a  small 
sloop.  During  the  day  a  heayy  shower 
came  on,  and  the  lightning  struck  the 
sloop  and  killed  the  men.  It  was  re- 
solved by  the  inhabitants  to  erect  a 
cedar  pole  over  their  grave,  with  a  suit- 
able epitaph.  The  intellect  of  the 
vicinity  was  brought  into  requisition  to 
secure  it ;  and  the  following  was  chosen 
from  the  epitaphs  submitted : 

Here  He  three  ft'ionds  who  in  their  lives 

Were  never  known  to  rankle ; 
Holmcrt'  hole,  cedar  pole. 

Crinkle,  crinkle,  cxonkle. 

The  last  line  is  supposed  to  describe 
vividly  the  fact  of  death  by  lightning. 
The  tablet  could  be  seen  in  the  church- 
yard a  few  years  ago;  but  it  is  fallen 
now." 

There  is  a  surprising  confusion  of 
pronouns  in  the  following,  from  an 
English  tombstone ; 

Illm  shall  never  more  come  hack  to  we. 
But  us  shall  surely  one  day  go  to  ho. 

So  the  Puritans  despised  rules  of  ac- 
cent when  incompatible  with  rhyme 
and  song : 

The  race  is  not  always  ho  got 

By  them  that  fastest  run, 
!Nor  the  h&ttcll  by  the  peop«/Z 

That  shoot  wiUi  the  longest  gun. 

The  following  is  a  Suffolk  (Eng.) 
weather  saying : 

A  Saturday's  noon  and  a  Sunday  Aill, 
Never  was  good  nor  never  wull. 

The  ludicrousness  of  this  sort  of  mis- 
pronunciation has  been  shown  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  exquisite  and  artistic 
little  poem  relating  the  story  of 
"George  Washington"  and  the  apple 
tree,  commencing. 

There  once  lived  a  plantier 
With  a  son,  his  only  love ; 

To  whom,  upon  his  hirth  day 
A  bran  new  axe  he  guv. 

Sometimes  words  are  expanded  or 
contracted  for  purposes  of  rhyme.  An 
instance  of  expansion  is  the  new  ver- 
sion of  "  poeta  nascitur,  non  fit : " 

T'aini  every  man  can  he  a  poet, 
No  moro'n  a  sheep  can  he  a  go-at. 

A'  company  of  Irishmen,  it  is  said, 
becoming  possessed  once  of  two  fowls, 


agreed  that  they  should  be  given  to  the 
man  who  could  make  six  lines  of  poetry 
on  the  spot.  The  successful  rhymster 
achieved  his  triumph  by  contracting 
his  words  whenever  necessary,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Good  friends,  as  I'm  to  make  a  po'm. 

Excuse  me  if  I  just  step  home. 

Two  lines  already— he  not  cru'l, 

Consider,  honeys,  I'm  a  fool. 

There's  four  lines— now  I'll  gain  the  fowls, 

With  which  I  soon  shall^ll  my  bow'ls." 

As  a  contrast  to  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  people  unpracticed  in  rhymes, 
it  is  astonishing  how  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  handle  words,  as  the  stone- 
layer  handles  the  stones  that  are  to  go 
into  the  wall,  will  place  them  and  fit 
them  so  as  to  conform  to  the  framework 
of  the  verse  and  to  produce  all  sorts  of 
harmonies  and  pleasant  methods  of  ex- 
pression. There  seems  to  be  scarcely  a 
word  in  the  English  language  which  by 
some  device,  illegitimate  and  undig- 
nified though  it  may  be,  may  not  be 
hammered  into  rhyme. 

Byron  said  that  there  was  no  English 
rhyme  for  "  silver."  A  correspondent 
of  the  Evening  Post  proposed,  some  time 
ago,  that  its  readers  should  exercise 
their  ingenuity  upon  it.  Half  a  dozen 
communications  appeared  in  answer. 
One  man  wanted  to  know  where  the 
correspondent  was  brought  up,  not  to 
rememJ)er  the  affecting  lyric : 

Little  Dickey  Dilver 
Had  a  bow  of  silver- 
He  bent  his  bow  to  shoot  a  crow 
And  killed  the  old  cat  in  the  window. 

Another  refers  to  Eilve,  a  place  men- 
tioned in  one  of  Wordsworth's  poems, 
and  produces  a  rhyme  with  the  words, 
'^kilve  or.''  Carl  Benson  pointed  out 
that  rhymes  could  be  made  to  any  ex- 
tent by  separating  words,  as — 

In  this  world  of  ill,  vir- 
Tue  often  yields  to  silver. 

Mickey  Rooney,  sometimes  known  as 
the  Alderman,  gave  two  lines,  in  which 
there  was  reason,  if  there  was  no 
rhyme : 

When  for  good  milk  we  pays  our  silver. 
What  the  divil  do  they  give  us  swill  for  T 

One  from  the  Latin  was  good : 

Ton  ask,  Can  you  give  a  rh^m^  l&x  ii^«c*l 
J^ittir, 
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After  all,  there  was  no  good  English 
rhyme  prodaced. 

The  next  hard  word  proposed  was 
"spirit."  One  suggested  "clear  it," 
"  fear  it,"  &c ;  another  broke  the  word 
irrit-able  into  two  parts,  but  a  third 
was  successful  in  finding  in  the  diction- 
ary  the  word  "skirrit,"  which  is  the 
name  of  a  garden  plant.  A  correspond- 
ent, calling  himself  "  Quicquid,"  asked 
for  a  rhyme  for  "liquid."  Mickey 
Rooney  proposed  "chickweed,"  which 
they  "  oftin  cure  the  sick  wid."  "  Thick 
quid  "  was  suggested  by  seTcral,  as : 

Of  tobacco  from  Virginia  a  sailor  chews  a  thick 

quid, 
He  then  from  timo  to  timo  ejects  tbo  brownish 

liquid. 

Also : 

If  frt)m  hoadacbe  joa*d  be  quick  rid, 
Abandon  stimulaiiug  liquid. 

The  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine," 
some  years  ago,  offered  a  brass  quarter 
dollar  to  the  person  who  would  find  a 
rhyme  for  window.  The  prize  was  won 
by  the  following  excellent  stanza : 

A  cruel  man  a  beetle  caught 
And  to  the  wall  him  pinned,  oh  t 
Then  said  the  beetle  to  the  crowd, 
**  Though  rra  stuck  up  I  am  not  proud,'* 
And  his  soul  wont  out  at  the  window. 

For  the  word  "  garden,"  "  barr'd  den  " 
and  "harden"  have  been  suggested. 
For  "  carpet,"  "  harp  it "  was  proposed ; 
and  also  the  following  "to  a  pretty 
barmaid : " 

Sweet  maid  of  the  inn, 

^Tis  surely  no  sin 
To  toast  such  a  beautifdl  bar  pet. 

Beliere  mo,  my  dear. 

Tour  ftet  would  appear 
At  homo  oa  a  nobleman's  carpet. 

"  Chicago "  has  been  supposed  to 
offer  difilculties;  and  an  unfortunate 
person  has  used  "cargo"  and  "em- 
bargo "  in  a  poem  about  it.  But  a 
right-minded  youth  has  referred  to 
some  one  by  the  name  of  lago,  who 
wanted  to  let  his  pa  and  ma  go  to  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

It  is  said  that  Coleridge,  being  asked 
for  a  rhyme  for  Jifliana,  replied : 

Coughing  in  a  shady  grove 

Sat  my  Juliana ; 
Loscnges  I  gare  my  lore, 

Ipecacuanha. 

It  was  not  a  correct  rhjuw^'lnweTer, 


for  the  sound  of  "  ana  "  ia  identical  in 
both  lines.  Hannah,  manna,  or  Ho- 
sanna  would  have  been  better.  As  a 
counterpart  to  a  line  ending  with  (Ger- 
many, Coleridge  wrote,  "  Where  sheets 
of  paper  we  did  blur  many." 

"  Porringer  "  has  been  rhymed  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Duko  of  York  a  daughter  had, 
lie  gave  the  Princo  of  Orange  her ; 

Then  said  the  prince,  "  oh,  I'm  so  glad, 
She'll  mako  a  rousing  porringer." 

The  word  "Timbuctoo"  has  occa- 
sionally employed  the  wit  of  writers. 
Here  is  ouc  stanza  : 

I  wont  a  hunting  on  the  plains, 

The  plains  of  Timbuctoo ; 
I  shot  one  buck  for  all  my  pains. 

And  he  was  a  slim  budc,  too. 

Another  proposed,  if  he  were  a  cas- 
sowary on  the  sands  of  Timbuctoo,  to 
eat  a  missionary,  body,  clothes,  and 
hymn-^book  too;  while  a  third,  during 
the  time  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  presidency, 
included  Jim  Buck  too. 

The  hardest  English  monosyllable  to 
rhyme  is  "  month." 

A  stanza  is  extant,  I  beliere,  which 
breaks  the  phrase  "  gun  thrown  away," 
so  that  "  gun  th — ^"  becomes  a  rh3rme ; 
and  another  rhymster  says  he  tried  a 
hundred  times  and  succeeded  the  hun- 
dred and  onth.  But  most  people  will 
disagree  with  him  in  calling  that  a  suc- 
cess. There  are  but  two  or  three  good 
rhymes  for  "  step ; "  though,  of  course, 
by  separating  syllables  a  great  many 
may  be  produced. 

"  Twickenham  "  was  supposed  to  be 
a  rather  difficult  word  for  the  poet; 
but  a  contributor  to  "  Punch  "  exerted 
himself,  and  prodaced  the  following : 

ON  THE  RIVKU. 
I  sat  in  a  punt  at  Twickenham, 
Pre  sat  at  Hampton  Wick  in  'em— 
I  hate  Boa  boats,  Pm  sick  in  'em— 
The  man,  I,  Tom,  and  Dick  In  'em. 
Oh,  gentles  I  Tve  been  piokia'  *em 
For  bait,  the  man's  been  stiokin'  'em 
(Cruel)  on  hooks  with  kiek  in  'em. 
The  small  fish  hare  been  lickin*  *esk. 
And  when  the  hook  was  quidc  in  'em, 
I  with  my  rod  was  nickin*  'em. 
Up  in  the  air  was  flickin*  'am. 
My  feet,  so  cold,  kept  kickin*  'em, 
WeM  hampers,  with  aspie  in  'an. 
Sandwiches  made  of  chicken ;  *em 
We  ate ;  we^d  stone  jars  thick,  in  'em 
Qood  liquor ;  we  pick-nio-ing  '< 
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Sat,  till  our  nocki,  a  rick  in  'em, 
We  turned  again  t'wards  Twickenham 
And  paid  our  punts ;  for  tiddn'  *om 
They  don't  quite  sec  at  Twickenham. 

A  revision  of  the  last  stanza  of 
LowelPs  "  Beaver  Brook  "  is  "worth  no- 
ticing, as  showing  a  remarkable  facility 
in  the  use  of  rhyme.  As  first  printed  it 
read: 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  world, 
Life  of  Itself  shall  dance  and  play ; 

Fresh  blood  through  Time's  shrunk  yeins  he 
burled. 
And  Labor  meet  Delight  half  way. 

Few  persons,  not  practiced  in  verse, 
could  have  made  different  endings  to 
the  first  and  third  lines  with  but  the 
change  of  four  words.  As  now  printed 
it  reads: 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  earth, 
Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play ; 

Fresh  blood  in  Time's  shrunk  Toins  make 
mirth. 
And  Labor  meet  Delight  half  way. 

Puttcnham  gives  a  plan  for  testing  a 
master  of  verse.  "  Make  me  so  many 
strokes  or  lines  with  your  pen  as  ye 
would  have  your  song  contain  verses; 
and  let  every  lino  bear  its  several 
length  even  as  ye  would  have  your 
verse  of  measure,  suppose  of  four,  five, 
six,  eight  or  more  syllables,  and  set  a 
figure  of  every  number  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  whereby  ye  may  know  its 
measure.  Then  where  you  will  have 
your  rhyme  to  fall,  mark  it  with  a 
stroke  or  semicircle  passing  over  those 
lines,  be  they  far  or  near  in  distance." 
After  this,  he  says,  give  the  theme ;  and 
if  a  man  writes  a  poem  according  to 
the  direction  he  is  ^^  master  of  the 
craft." 

A  literary  society  of  Toulons,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.,  pro- 
posed annually,  for  some  time,  rhymed 
ends  for  a  song,  generally  in  honor 
of  the  king,  and  the  writer  of  that 
which  was  deemed  the  best,  received 
m  silTcr  medal.  It  is  said  that  the 
French  writer  Dulot,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  once  complained  to 
some  IHends  that  he  had  lost  a  number 
of  papers,  among  which  were  three 
liundred  sonnets.  Surprise  being  ex- 
pressed that  he  had  written  so  many, 
lie  explained  that  they  were  merely 
sonnets  in  blank,  or  rhymed  ends  of 


sonnets  which  had  not  yet  been  filled 
in.  A  French  writer  named  Mallemans^ 
who  died  in  1716,  wrote  a  "Defiance  of 
the  Muses,"  consisting  of.  a  collection 
of  thirty  sonnets,  composed  in  three 
days,  on  fourteen  rhymed  ends,  pro- 
posed to  him  by  a  noble  lady. 

It  is  related  of  a  young  man  named 
A.  H.  Bogcrt,  a  native  of  Albany,  who 
died  in  1826,  aged  21,  that  he  was 
never  unsuccessful  at  any  test  of  this 
nature.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  his 
impromptus  were  prepared  beforehand, 
and  his  friends.  Col.  John  B.  Yan 
Bchaick  and  Charles  Fenno  Hofiman,  on 
one  occasion,  desired  to  put  him  to 
trial.  Van  Schaick  picked  up  a  copy  of 
Byron,  in  which  was  the  name  of  Lydia 
Kane,  a  clever  and  beautiful  young  lady 
known  to  them.  As  the  name  contain- 
ed the  same  number  of  letters  as  the 
lines  of  a  stanza  of  Childe  Harold, 
Van  Schaick  suggested  that  the  letters 
be  written  in  a  column,  that  he  should 
open  the  book  at  random,  and  that 
Bogert  should  be  required  to  write  an 
acrostic  on  Miss  Kane's  name,  with  the 
rhymes  of  the  stanza  on  which  his  fin- 
ger should  happen  to  rest.  This  was 
done,  and  the  following  was  the  stanza 
indicated  by  Von  Schaick's  finger : 

And  mnnt  they  fiill  T    The  yoang»  the  proud,  the 

brave, 
To^well  one  bloated  chiefs  nnwholeaome  reign  T 
No  step  between  submission  and  a  prave  1 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  All  of  Spain  ! 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom  nor  heed  th«  suppliant's  apjMal  t 
Is  all  that  desperate  ralor  acts  in  rain  t 
And  counsel  sage  and  patriotic  seal. 
The  veteran's  skill,  youth's  flro,  and  manhood*s 

heart  of  steel ! 

The  time  fixed  was  ten  minutes ;  but 
before  that  had  passed,  Bogert  had 
composed  the  following : 

Lovely  and  loved,  o'er  the  uneonquered  brave. 
Tour  charms  resistless,  matchless  girl,  shall  reign ! 
Dear  as  the  mother  holds  her  in&nt^  grave 
In  love's  own  region,  warm,  romantio  Spain  I 
And  should  your  &te  to  courts  your  steps  ordain. 
Kings  would  in  vain  to  regal  pomp  appeal, 
And  lordly  bishops  kneel  to  you  in  vain, 
Kor  valor's  fire,  nor  law's  power,  nor  ohurohman's 

leal 
Endui*  *gainst  love's  (time's  up)  untarnished  steol 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  string  to- 
gether an  almost  interminable  number 
of  words  ending  in  ationy  as  in  the  fol- 
lowingjSnplHMed  epistles : 
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Hadam: 
Most  worthy  of  eetimfttion,  after  long  conaidei»- 

tion 
And  maoh  meditation,  of  your  great  roputation. 
Yon  ))OMeM  my  admiration,  and  if  such  oblavation 
l8  worthy  of  ob6or\'ation,  and  can  obtain  confdderoF- 

tion. 
It  will  bo  aggrandization  beyond  all  calculation. 
To  the  joy  and  exultation 

Of  yours,  Sins  Dzssimttlatiox. 

8ia: 
I  perused  your  oration  with  much  deliberation. 
And  a  little  consternation,  at  the  great  infatuation 
Of  your  weak  imagination  to  show  such  veneration 
On  CO  slight  a  foundation ;  but  after  examination 
Aiid  serious  eontemplation,  I  suppose  your  anima- 
tion 
Was  the  fruif  of  recreation,  or  had  sprung  from 

ostontation 
To  display  your  education  by  odd  enumeration, 
Or  rather  multiplication,  of  words  of  the  same  ter- 
mination, 
Though  of  groat  variation  in  each  respective  sig^ 

nificatioD. 
Kot  without  disputation,  your  laborious  application 
To  so  tedious  an  occupation  deserves  commenda- 
tion. 
And  thinking  imitation  a  sufficient  gratification, 
I  am,  without  hesitation. 

Yours,  MAaT  MoDBaino^r. 

Another  has  written  a  poem  on 
Night,  with  seTcral  lines  of  one  sylhible, 
commencing : 

Light 

Fades, 
Night 
Shades 
Appalling 
Are  fiilling. 

Southey's  *^  Cataract  of  Lodore  "  is  a 
wonder  of  rhyme.  The  original  idea  of 
that  poem  was  probably  taken  from 
some  lines  in  Gamett^s  '*  Tour  of  Scot- 
land," which  are  stated  to  have  been 
found  in  an  album  kept  at  the  inn  at 
Lanark,  as  follows : 

What  fools  aro  mankind. 
And  how  strangely  inclined 
To  oome  from  all  places 
With  horsos  and  chaises, 
By  day  and  by  dark, 
To  the  Falls  of  Lanark  I 
For,  good  people,  after  all, 
What  is  a  waterfiOl ! 

(The  question  might  receive  a  some- 
what different  reply  at  the  present  day 
than  the  poet  gives.) 

It  comes  roaring  and  grumbling, 
And  leaping  and  tumbling. 
And  hopping  and  skipping. 
And  foaming  and  dripping. 
And  struggling  and  tailing, 
And  bubbling  and  boiling, 
And  boating  and  jumping. 
And  bellowing  and  thinaping, 


I  have  mooih  more  to  say  upon 
Both  Lime  and  Bonniton ; 
But  the  trunks  aro  tied  on. 
And  I  must  be  gone. 

In  Rogers*  Table  Talk,  it  is  said  that 
Person  was  very  fond  of  repeating 
these  lines.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
feats  of  rhyming  ever  performed  was 
Hood's  "  Nocturnal  Sketch,"  in  which 
each  line  ends  with  three  rhymes.  It 
commences : 

Even  has  come ;  and  from  tho  dark  park,  hark 
The  signal  of  the  setting  sun— ono  gun  I 

Most  of  the  poets  have  amused  them- 
selves by  overcoming  stubborn  words; 
Butler  (in  Hudibras)  and  Byron,  per- 
haps, as  much  as  any  others.  Swiit*s 
letters  to  Bheridan  are  very  odd,  but 
do  not  contain  many  perfect  rhymes. 
The  verses  of  WintJirop  Mackworth 
Praed  arc  remarkable  for  tho  apparent 
ease  with  which  they  run  to  rhyme.  In 
his  poetry  is  seen,  peculiarly,  the  truth 
of  the  hackneyed  saying  of  Butler : 

For  rhyme  tho  rudder  is  of  vcrsce. 

With  which,  like  ships,  they  stoer  thdr  conrass. 

He  will  sometimes  follow  out  an  idea 
that  was  suggested  by  a  rhyme  through 
two  or  three  lines.  He,  as  well  as 
Butler,  would  use  Ralph  or  Ralpho 
without  regard  to  appropriateness,  ac- 
cording to  tho  exigencies  of  his  verse. 
The  influence  of  the  rhyming  and  allit- 
erative words  is  quite  evident  in  the 
following  lines  from  Marriage  Chimes, 
taken  almost  at  random  : 

Some  victims  fluttered  like  a  fly. 

Some  languished  like  a  lily ; 
Some  told  their  tale  in  poetry. 

And  some  in  Piccadilly. 
Some  yielded  to  a  Spanish  hat. 

Some  to  a  Turkish  sandal ; 
Ilosts  sufl'ered  ficom  an  entreehal^ 

And  ono  or  two  firom  Handel. 

Or  in  this  couplet : 

She  was  a  very  pretty  nun. 
Bad,  delicate,  and  fiye  foet  one. 

And  what  queer  rhymes  he  has ;  as 
mole  stir,  bolster;  ashes,  moustaches; 
scientifics,  hieroglyphics;  Venus,  be- 
tween us;  effrontery,  country;  rondo, 
John  Doe;  pedantic,  Atlantic;  pater- 
noster, Duke  of  Glossier;  suggestionsi 
questions;  pyxes,  crucifixes;  Venice^ 
tennis;  mighty,  Aphrodite;  comical^ 
astronomical ;  sick,  Catholic ;  sing,  xer- 
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elling ;  trast  in^  Augnstin ;  lilies,  Achil- 
les ;  lop-sided,  I  did,  &c.  Lowell  has 
many  ludicrous  rh3nnes,  not  only  in  his 
imitations  of  the  Yankee  dialect,  but 
elsewhere ;  as  in  the  poem  **  To  J.  B.  on 
sending  me  a  Beven-pound  Trout," 
where  we  find,  for  instance,  "college 
or,"  and  " sogdologer ; "  "moccasins," 
and  "  stock  o'  sins ;  "  "  falls  as  soft," 
and  "  appals  us  oft ; "  "  tragi-comedies," 
and  "  with  cool  aplomb  at  ease ; " 
"  o'erstep  it  half,"  and  "  epitaph." 

In  writing  any  maccaronic  sort  of 
verse,  the  liberty  of  changing  the  lan- 
guage on  the  pronunciation  of  a  word 
takes  away  some  of  the  difficulty  of 
rhyming.  This  is  evident  in  Bums* 
works,  as  in  the  use  of  "gic  us" 
with  "  sec  us ; "  "  hamc  "  (home)  with 
"  dame ; "  "  stane  "  (stone)  with  "  rain ; " 
"  siller  "  (silver)  with  "  miller ; "  "  brith- 
er  "  with  "  togither ; "  or  in  the  follow- 
^g  stanza  from  the  lines  "  On  a  Scotch 
Bard  gone  to  the  West  Indies." 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  wcel. 
An*  holp  him  in  a  cosio  biol ; 
Yti'll  find  him  aye  a  dainty  chlel. 

And  fti*  o'  glee ; 
Ho  wndna  wrang'd  the  rera  de*il. 

That's  owre  the  neo. 

It  would  have  been  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  weave  the  words  well,  biel  (or 
shelter),  child,  and  devil  into  a  similar 
poem. 

It  has  often  been  strenuously  urged 
that  rhyme  is  a  curse  to  cur  literature, 
and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
write  pleasing  verse  without  its  use. 
The  result  has  been  to  give  an  infinite 
and  delightful  variety  to  our  poetical 
literature,  but  not  to  banish  rhyme  firom 
it.  Warton,  speaking  of  Lord  Surrey's 
translation  of  the  second  and  fourth 
book  of  Virgil  as  the  first  pretentious 
composition  in  blank  verse  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  calls  it  a  noble  attempt 
to  break  the  bondage  of  rhyme.  Blank 
▼erse  was  then  growing  fashionable  in 
the  Italian  poetry,  the  school  of  Surrey. 
Pelice  Piglinei,  a  native  of  Sicuna  in 
Tuscany,  as  quoted  by  Warton,  "  In  his 
admirable  Italian  commentary  on  the 
ethics  of  Aristotle,  entitled  *Filosofia 
Blonde  Sopra  il  libri  d'Ethica  d' Aris- 
totle,' declaims  against  the  barbarity  of 


rhyme,  and  strongly  recommends  to  hia 
countiymen  a  total  ejection  of  this  Goth- 
ic ornament.  He  enforced  his  precept 
by  his  own  example,  and  translated  all 
Aristotle's  quotations  from  Homer  and 
Euripides  into  verse  without  rhyme. 
€k)nsalvo  Perez,  the  learned  secretary  to 
Philip  of  Spain,  had  also  recently  trans* 
lated  Homer's  Odyssey  into  Spanish 
blank  verse." 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  a  writer 
named  Campion  published  a  treatise 
denying  the  utility  of  rhyme,  and  pro- 
posing certain  metres  without  rhyme 
appropriate  for  various  subjects.  Here 
is  a  stanza  of  one  of  the  best  examples, 
suitable,  he  says,  to  express  any  amor- 
ous conceit : 

Ro8o-choeked  Laura  come  I 
£ing  thou  smoothly  with  thy  beauties 
Bilent  music,  either  other 
Sweetly  gradng. 

It  might  be  interesting,  if  there  were 
space,  to  give  examples  in  juxtaposition 
of  all  the  metres  which  have  been  used 
in  our  language  without  rhyme,  such  as 
in  Southey's  Thalaba,  Collins'  Ode  to 
Evening,  Shelley's  Queen  Mab,  Long- 
fellow's Evangeline  and  Hiawatha,  &c. 
I  cannot  forbear,  however,  quoting  a 
few  lines  from  Coleridge's  Imitation  of 
the  CatuUian  Hendecasyllables,  which 
always  read  very  pleasantly  to  me : 

Hear,  my  beloved,  an  old  Ovidian  story. 
High  and  embosomed  in  congregated  laurels 
Glimmered  a  temple  upon  a  breezy  headland ; 
In  the  dim  distance,  amid  the  skyey  billows 
Rose  a  fiair  island ;  the  Qod  of  flocks  had  placed  it 
From  the  for  shores  of  the  bleak  resounding  island. 
Oft  by  the  moonlight  a  little  boat  eame  flouting, 
Came  to  the  sea-cavo  beneath  the  breeay  headland, 
Whore,  amid  myrtles,  a  pathway  stole  in  mases. 
Up  to  the  groves  of  the  high  embosomed  templo. 
There,  in  a  thicket  of  dedicated  roses, 
Oft  did  a  princess,  as  lovely  as  a  vision. 
Pouring  her  soul  to  the  son  of  Cytherca, 
Pray  him  to  hover  about  the  light  canoe-boat. 
And  with  invisible  pilotage  to  guide  it. 

Lyrical  verses  are  common  without  as 
well  as  with  rhyme,  in  the  Spanish  and 
Italian.  The  French  have  been  gener- 
ally unsuccessful  in  any  verse  which 
dispenses  with  rhyme.  A  number  of 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the 
rules  of  Latin  prosody.  A  writer  named 
Mousset,  in  the  first  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  translated  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  in  this  mannei  \  "WX.  >iXv<^'7tQiiVL 
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has  been  lost  In  1556,  the  poet  Jodelle 
wrote  some  works  in  hexameters  and 
pentameters.  Near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  cabinet  minister, 
Turgot,  f  )Ilowing  up  the  unsucccssAil 
efforts  of  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance, 
translated  portions  of  the  iEneid  in 
hexameters,  but  only  printed  a  dozen 
copies  of  his  work.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
published, however.  A  French  poem  in 
blank  verse,  called  the  "  Sylvandire,"  or 
the  Living  Dead,  was  published  in  1625. 
In  1826,  some  of  the  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare were  translated  by  an  author  of 
Marseilles,  Bruni^re,  in  which  the  writer 
gave  blank  verse,  prose,  and  rhyme  as 
in  the  original. 

The  Ex-King  of  Holland,  Louis  Bo- 
naparte, father  of  the  present  French 
Emperor,  published,  in  Florence,  in 
1827,  a  treatise  on  poetry,  in  which  ho 
proposed  a  new  system  of  versification. 
It  was  not,  however,  adopted  by  any 
one  else. 

It  has  gone  into  an  axiom  that  rhyme 
is  likely  to  war  with  reason.  It  is  in- 
sisted that  it  leads  authors  out  of  the 
course  of  their  thoughts,  that  it  distorts 
all  attempts  at  true  expression,  that  it 
twists  all  senses  trom  their  original  in- 
tention, that  it  wrests  syllables  from 
their  true  pronunciation,  that  it  compels 
a  system  of  padding,  or  using  extra  and 
unmeaning  words  to  supply  the  needed 
sounds,  and  that  it  encourage  a  sing- 
song st^le  of  reading.  Ben  Jonson  sums 
up  these  aiguments  in  his  denunciation 
of  rhyme  and  of  its  inventor : 

RhyzDA  the  rack  of  fineftt  wits 
That  expreMeth  hut  by  fits 

True  eoDoelt ; 
Spoiling  wnsM  of  their  trMmire, 


Coxening  judgment  with  a  mearare 

But  ftdae  weight ; 
Wresting  words  from  their  true  calllog; 
Propping  verse  for  fear  of  ihUing 

To  the  ground ; 
Jointing  syllables,  drowning  letters, 
Fastening  rowels,  as  with  lietteni 

They  were  bound ; 
Soon  ns  lasy  thou  wert  known. 
All  good  poetry  hence  was  flown. 

And  art  banished, 
For  a  thousand  years  together 
All  Parnassus*  green  did  wither. 

And  wit  vanished. 
•  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Ho  that  first  invented  thee, 
May  his  joints  tonnented  be, 

Crarap'd  forever ; 
Still  may  syllables  jar  with  time, 
Still  may  reason  war  with  rhymf^ 

nesting  never  I 
Hay  his  sense,  when  it  would  meet 
The  cold  tremor  in  his  fset 

Orow  unsounder, 
And  his  title  be  long  fool. 
That,  in  roaring  such  a  school. 

Was  the  ibunder. 

But  all  these  are  objections,  not  so 
much  against  rhyme  as  against  the  care- 
less use  of  it.  It  must  be  the  work  of 
the  poet  to  obtain  the  best  efiects  of 
rhyme,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
these  faults.  It  should  be  entirely  sub- 
servient to  sense  and  expression ;  and  in 
reading,  should  be  noticed  only  as  a 
subtle  undertone  of  harmony.  Tme 
pronunciation  should  be  preserved. 
The  conventional  rhymes  of  Pope  and 
Dryden,  such  as  breathe  with  beneath, 
ease  with  increase,  constrain  with  re- 
strain, said  with  laid,  door  with  poor, 
&c.,  are  worse,  I  think,  than  no  rhymes 
at  aU,  notwithstanding  that  Walker,  in 
the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  excuses  and 
even  partially  commends  them.  Bat 
when  artistically  used^^iiijme  becomes 
one  of  the  choicest  decantions  of  litera- 
ture. 
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1860. — Information  from  a  source 
that  could  not  be  discredited  was  con- 
veyed to  the  underwriters  of  the  barque 
Wandering  Iris,  that  she  had  been  struck 
by  a  gale  of  unprecedented  severity,  and 
had  gone  down  with  all  her  crew.  She 
was  a  staunch,  tight  vessel,  rating  high, 
and  had  been  trading  for  a  number  of 
years  to  the  coasts  of  China  and  the  is- 
lands of  Java.  She  had  left  the  port  of 
Canton  in  good  condition,  with  a  full 
cargo,  homeward-bound. 

The  loss  was  deplorable  in  any  event, 
but  in  one  immeasurably  so.  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  Lingenfcltcr,  a  prosperous,  enter- 
prising merchant  in  one  of  the  seaport 
towns  of  the  United  States,  was  one  of 
the  chief  owners  of  the  Wandering  Iris, 
and  his  son,  Gallatin  Lingenfelter,  had 
gone  out  in  her  on  this  trip,  partly  for 
pleasure,  but  mostly  that  he  might  gain 
some  experience,  and  also  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  correspondents  of  his 
father's  house  in  the  East.  He  occupied 
the  position  of  supercargo  on  the  vessel. 

Gallatin  Lingenfelter,  thus  reported, 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  as  lost  at  sea, 
was  a  mere  youth,  not  yet  having  reach- 
ed his  twentieth  ^year ;  but  his  was  one 
of  those  natures  that  mentally  and  phy- 
sically matures  early.  Perhaps,  too, 
because  Providence  had  vouchsafed  but 
this  one  child  to  Mr.  Willard  Lingen- 
felter, as  some  sort  of  a  compensation, 
the  united  excellencies  of  a  whole  troop 
of  children  were  given  him.  He  was 
handsome,  brave,  courteous,  and  gene- 
rous, and  it  would  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  here,  that  the  verdict  of  many  an 
anxious  mother  and  eke  of  many  a  will- 
ing daughter  went  farther,  and  saw  in 
him  the  most  fascinating  young  man  in 
town.  But,  as  yet,  whether  from  his 
breeding  or  his  nature,  he  had  not  seen, 
or,  if  he  saw  he  did  not  correctly  ap- 
preciate the  many  social  wiles  and  traps 
that  beset  his  path  on  all  sides.  Fe- 
male society  and  companionship  were 
pleasant,  nay,  delicious  to  him — as  to 


what  rosy-faced,  blue-eyed  Saxon  are 
they  not  9  But  this  one,  or  that,  were 
the  same — ^it  mattered  but  little  to  him ; 
not  yet  had  there  beamecl  upon  him 
that  Presence  that  would  make  his  heart 
flutter  and  his  pulse  beat  high. 

Thus  far  in  his  life  there  had  been 
room  for  but  one  controlling  sentiment, 
that  from  his  childhood  had  grown  into 
a  passion — a  love  of  flowers,  and  de- 
light in  their  cultivation. 

He  bad  built  himself  a  conservatory 
in  the  grounds  that  surrounded  his 
father's  house,  and  there,  the  earliest  in 
the  morning  and  the  latest  at  night, 
was  he  always  to  be  found.  It  is  said  • 
that,  to  be  successful  with  flowers,  one 
must  truly  love  them.  What  a  love, 
then,  he  must  have  brought  to  them, 
for  he  was  more  than  successfuL  The 
mute  things,  in  his  presence,  seemed  to 
be  alive,  unfolding  their  petals  and  ex- 
haling their  fragrance,  as  if  thanking 
him  for  his  tenderness  and  care. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  loss  of  such  a 
son  fell  heavy  and  sore  upon  Mr.  Willard 
Lingenfelter  and  his  wife.  For  her,  the 
charms  of  society  were  gone ;  for  him, 
interest  in  his  business  vanished;  and 
thus  mourning  for  their  boy  as  only 
those  mbum  to  whom  is  not  left  even 
the  poor  consolation  of  knowing  that 
they  have  followed  the  dead  body  to 
its  last  resting-place,  they  retired  fh)m 
the  city  to  a  secluded  place  in  the  coun- 
try, awaiting  there  the  same  Providence 
to  relieve  that  had  afflicted  them. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the 
Wandering  Iris  must  go  down,  into  her 
boats  clambered  the  officers  and  crew. 
With  Gallatin,  there  went,  flrst,  Manco 
Capac  Winthrop,  his  servant,  a  hideous- 
looking  but  faithful  negro,  stalwart  as 
an  ox ;  and,  after  him,  ten  of  the  com- 
mon seamen.  For  six  days,  beaten 
about  by  the  winds  and  waves,  they 
floundered  helpless  in  the  sea — for  six 
days  ill  supplied  with  food,  and  with 
only  such  water  as  an  Qi9i^i:\xm&  ^^tr^x 
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of  rain  gayo  them,  life  seemed  vanishing 
and  death  drawing  near.  At  the  end 
of  the  fiizth  day,  they  saw  land,  and, 
with  what  little  strength  was  left  them, 
they  pulled  toward  it,  but  deep  dark- 
ness settled  down  upon  them  before  it 
had  ceased  to  be  but  a  blue  mist  on  the 
far  horizon.  All  night,  however,  by 
turns,  they  ^ere  at  the  oars,  and  when 
the  gray  of  the  morning  came,  exhaust- 
ed and  unable  to  do  more,  they  found 
themselves  beside  an  iron-bound  coast, 
that  looked  quite  as  inaccessible  and 
unfriendly  as  the  sea  itself.  Far  to  the 
right  and  left  the  rocks  rose  before 
them,  with  no  apparent  break  either 
way,  but  higher  and  higher,  stonier  and 
more  relentless. 

Utterly  dispirited,  all  but  Gallatin 
and  his  servant  Winthrop  flung  them- 
selves upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  too 
weak  and  sick  to  care  for  what  came 
next,  even  if  it  was  death.  Drifting 
with  the  tide,  and  propelled  now  and 
then  by  a  feeble  stroke  of  the  oar  such 
as  these  two  were  able  to  give,  the  boat 
moved  slowly  along  the  coast. 

The  storm  had  entirely  subsided,  and 
there  was  only  the  soft  ripple  of  the  sea 
Icft^  as  it  was  washed  back  from  the 
rocks.  For  more  than  two  hours,  thus 
listlessly  drifting  until  the  warm  sun 
was  seen  approaching,  did  they  skirt 
the  unfriendly  coast.  Gallatin^s  head 
and  one  of  his  arms  hung  over  the  side 
of  the  boat ;  he  was  fast  passing  into 
unconsciousness.  An  exclamation  f^om 
Winthrop  aroused  him,  and  he  looked 
up.  They  had  passed  around  a  jutting 
rock,  and  in  an  instant  thereafter  were 
floating  in  a  small  bay  that  widened 
rapidly  from  its  entrance  into  a  harbor 
of  no  mean  proportions. 

It  was  evident  that  they  were  not  ap- 
proaching an  uninhabited  land,  for  a 
well-kept  lawn,  sprinkled  plentifully 
with  flowers,  reached  down  almost  to 
the  shore.  Small  trees  like  the  mul- 
berry were  to  be  seen  growing  in  fre- 
quent groups,  and  oflf  in  the  distance, 
from  amidst  thick  foliage,  arose  a  lofty 
tower  of  goodly  proportions. 

Gallatin's  companions  would  not 
arouse   themselves   from   the  lethargy 


into  which  they  had  fiiUen,  even  while 
listening  to  his  description  of  their  mtu- 
ation,  and  the  apparent  certainty  of 
succor  near  at  hand ;  but  still,  with  the 
help  of  the  tide,  and  a  stroke  of  the  oar 
now  and  then,  the  boat  drifted  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  land,  and  skirting  a 
clump  of  trees  that  seemed  to  grow  out 
of  the  water,  so  low  down  did  the  foli- 
age commence,  its  keel  grated  upon  the 
gravel. 

They  found  themselves  indeed  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  Not  fifty  feet  firom 
them,  a  group  of  women  stood  on  the 
shore.  All  seemed  impatiently  assida- 
ous  to  assist,  in  some  manner,  a  young 
maiden,  who,  half  unrobed,  standing  in 
their  midst,  was  evidently  preparing  in 
that  secluded  nook  for  a  sea  bath.  Her 
little  dimpled  feet  were  bare,  and  co- 
quettishly  put  out,  now  one,  then  the 
other,  into  the  water,  and  then  drawn 
back  with  a  shudder  and  a  lough  as  the 
waves  came  eagerly  up  to  kiss  the  dusky 
skin.  One  held  an  umbrella  at  her 
back,  to  protect  her  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun  that  was  just  glancing  fiery-red 
from  the  tops  of  the  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance behind  them ;  three  or  four  had 
each  a  robe,  one  a  long  girdle,  another 
her  shoes,  and  all  were  busy  and  chat- 
tering. 

For  the  space  of  a  moment,  like  to 
Gallatin  as  it  were  the  fiash  of  a  warm 
sunbeam  in  a  cold,  dark  cell,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  beautiful  brown  skin  of  the 
maiden,  the  dark  hair  in  heavy  masses 
falling  far  below  her  waist; — he  took 
in  the  grace  and  ease  and  fawn-like 
gentleness  of  her  movements,  and  then 
the   umbrella,   changing    its   position, 
shut  her  out  from  his  view.     Wide- 
opened  black  ey^,  in  several  pairs,  were 
turned  upon  him,  at  first  with  curiositj, 
then  with  alarm,  and  then  each  one 
dropping  whatever   she    held  in   her 
hand,   and  crying  out,    "  Chen-cbi-co- 
gis  I    Chen-chi-cogis  I  "    they    fled    af- 
frighted as  fast  as  the  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  their  shoes  would  permit^  they 
being  set  upon  sticks  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  ground—leaving  the  maiden 
standing  alone  and   unattended.     She 
seemed,  however,  not  the  least  abashed 
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nor  terrified.  With  a  graceful  toss  of 
her  head,  she  shielded  her  person  with 
the  masses  of  her  dark  hair,  and  in  her 
black  eyes,  almond-shaped  and  beauti- 
ful, there  came  more  a  look  of  wonder 
and  admiration,  with  a  slight,  defiant 
dash,  at  what  she  might  reasonably 
think  was  a  very  audacious  proceeding. 

Painfully,  Qallatin  raised  himself  over 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  waded  towards 
her.  He  could  not  tell,  but  the  thought 
passed  through  his  mind,  this  may  in- 
deed be  piratical  Corea,  where  every 
man  is  a  bom  Corsair ;  but  if  all  the 
women  are  like  this  one,  and  the  men 
are  at  all  like  the  women,  no  harm  can 
befall  me.  He  would  have  thrown  him- 
aelf  at  the  feet  of  the  young  girl,  as  be- 
ing the  most  natural  way  of  exciting 
her  pity;  but  even  before  he  had  left 
the  water,  a  faintness  seized  him,  from 
his  long  privation,  that  ho  could  not  re- 
sist nor  overcome.  He  could  only  look 
toward  her  with  a  piteous  glance  from 
his  earnest  eyes,  that  even  to  a  savage 
would  have  spoken  volumes.  And  the 
look  was  returned;  for  he  caught  a 
glimpse  in  her  eyes  of  something  akin 
to  solicitude  mingled  with  curiosity,  ere 
his  consciousness  forsook  him,  and  he 
sank  into  the  water. 

When  he  revived — ^and  it  could  not 
have  been  long  after — he  found  that  ho 
had  been  dragged  upon  the  land,  and 
that  his  head  was  resting  upon  the 
maiden^s  knee.  Her  soft  hand,  mois- 
tened, was  going  slowly  over  his  tem- 
ples and  face,  and  as  he  opened  his 
eyes,  he  met  hers  looking  down  upon 
him,  eagerly  and  longingly.  The  long, 
black  lashes,  seemed  fringes  about  a 
dark,  limpid  sea  that  was  fathomless. 
But  once,  perhaps,  in  a  man's  lifetime, 
does  the  feeling  seize  him,  such  as  then 
for  an  instant  possessed  Gallatin.  A 
certainty  that  this  could  not  be  the  first 
time  that  he  had  ever  looked  into  that 
lovely  face;  that  it  and  the  beautiful 
form,  its  fitting  counterpart,  was  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  existence,  that,  some- 
how or  other,  had  become  separated 
flrom  him,  and  with  which  he  was  now 
at  length  united.  He  literally  drank 
into  his  own  being  the  mute  volumes 


of  eloquence  that  beamed  from  her  eyes 
upon  him;  his  heart  lightened  in  his 
bosom,  as  though  a  great  weight  had 
been  lifted  from  it,  and  he  was  filled 
with  a  great  satisfaction  of  living.  All 
this,  perhaps,  because  his  body  was 
weakened  and  his  senses  exhausted. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  came  the 
distant  noise  of  hurrying  footsteps, 
harsh  cries,  sounding  of  conch-shells, 
then  rude  men  jostled  about  on  the 
shore— the  face  he  had  looked  upon 
vanished,  as  dreams .  fiy  away  amidst 
loud  voices,  his  head  was  dropped  heavy 
upon  the  ground,  as  though  its  support 
had  been  rudely  pulled  away,  and  all 
was  dark  to  him  again. 

When  he  again  revived,  hours  had 
passed  away,  for  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens.  He  saw  that  his  compan- 
ions, the  crew  of  the  boat,  were  seated 
about  him,  Winthrop  the  nearest  of 
them  all.  Behind  each  one  sat  a  sol- 
dier; and  at  least  two  hxmdred  other 
soldiers  and  ofiScers  were  lounging 
about,  near  at  hand,  evidently  awaiting 
his  revival.  He  sought,  but  in  vain,  for 
the  tender  face  and  the  gentle  eyes  fhll 
of  sympathy,  the  last  object  upon  which 
his  eyes  had  rested  ere  they  had  closed. 
Priesently,  one  brought  him  some  water 
in  a  jug,  and  a  small  bowl  of  gruel, 
which  he  discovered  was  made  of  rice, 
and  a  gourd  of  liquor  which  they  called 
"  Saki."  Sparingly  he  ate  and  drank 
even  of  the  meagre  quantity  which  was 
offered  to  him,  and  in  a  few  moments 
fdt  quite  refreshed.  As  soon  as  he  had 
finished  eating,  he  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  in  a  curious  manner,  and,  along 
with  his  companions,  all  bound  in  the 
same  way,  were  dragged  up  from  the 
seashore,  and  under  the  shadow  of  a 
mulberry  tree  passed  the  whole  day. 

Gallatin  had  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining into  what  hands  he  had  fallen. 
Peculiarities  of  dress,  fashion  of  orna- 
ments and  weapons,  style  of  arranging 
the  hair  and  physiognomies,  with  all  of 
which  he  had  become  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar, inmiediately  assured  him  that 
he  was  in  the  then  cruel  and  inaccessi- 
ble Island  of  Japan,  or  Kiphon ;  or,  as 
the  Chinese  call  it,  "  Sun  Source," 
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At  nightfall,  Gallatin  and  his  com- 
panions, still  bound,  were  placed  in 
rude  sorts  of  palanquins,  or  Kangos, 
and  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  brawny 
men,  they  knew  not  whither. 

Irksomely  and  slowly,  thus  for  a  fort- 
night, did  they  proceed,  tarrying  in  the 
shade  of  some  grove  during  the  day, 
moving  on  again  when  night  came.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  they  came  upon 
the  outskirts  of  a  great  city,  and  rapid- 
ly threading  its  narrow  streets,  filled 
with  a  busy  population,  they  were  taken 
into  a  prison  built  of  bamboo,  which 
was  reached  by  means  of  a  drawbridge 
that  was  raised  as  soon  as  they  crossed 
it.  Many  curious  and  entertaining 
things,  that  were  continually  happening 
to  relieve,  in  a  great  measure,  the  mo- 
notony and  tiresomeness  of  prison  life, 
though  not  at  all  their  anxiety  as  to 
their  future,  might  be  related  of  their 
three  months'  residence  in  this  insecure 
place.  One  great  official  and  another 
came^to  them.  They  were  examined 
and  cross-examined  repeatedly,  by  means 
of  an  interpreter,  whose  vocabulary  of 
English  was  limited  to  about  fifty  words. 
They  were  alternately  feasted  and  starv- 
ed, petted  and  abused.  There  arose 
within  them  a  great  contempt  for  their 
captors  and  their  prison,  and  once  they 
made  their  escape.  But,  quickly  recap- 
tured, their  contempt  was  as  quickly 
squelched. 

Two  incidents  only,  however,  need  to 
be  dwelt  upon.  An  old  man,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  no  especial  business  near 
them,  or  about  the  prison,  but  who  was 
permitted  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleased, 
even  from  their  first  coming  there, 
would  lounge  in  upon  them,  and  grave- 
ly, with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  re- 
gard them  in  turn  steadily,  as  if  he  con- 
sidered them  a  new  order  of  beings. 
Each  time,  just  before  he  departed,  he 
fumbled  about  his  clothes,  as  if  in 
search  of  something  concealed  in  their 
multitudinous  folds;  then,  apparently 
in  haste,  changing  his  mind,  he  would 
rapidly  hobble  away.  At  length  his  se- 
cret came  out ;  for,  one  day,  he  brought 
with  him  in  his  hand,  several  thin  strips 
of  wood,  about  three  inches  wide.    After 


looking  at  them  all  very  intently,  he  gave 
one  to  each  of  the  prisoners.  What  was 
Gallatin's  surprise  to  see  upon  his  strip 
a  rude  but  nevertheless  somewhat  faith- 
ful likeness  of  the  maiden  he  had  seen 
on  the  seashore  I  To  each  one  of  his 
companions  had  also  been  given  poN 
traits  of  ladies. 

When  the  old  gentleman  came  to  de- 
part, his  strips  of  wood  were  ofiered  to 
him,  but  he  insisted  that  they  should 
keep  them;  and  when  asked  why,  he 
observed,  with  a  wink  that  was  at  letst 
intelligible,  if  nothing  else  was,  that, 
when  time  hung  heavy  on  their  handfl^ 
they  might  console  themselves  by  look- 
ing at  them ;  and  he  departed,  rubbing 
his  hands  as  though  he  considered  that 
he  had  performed  a  good  action,  and 
was  satisfied  with  himself.  On  his  next 
visit,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  Gallatin 
asked  the  name  of  the  young  girl  whose 
portrait  had  been  given  him.  "Lai- 
Lai-Lin,"  was  the  answer.  The  liqnid 
consonants  and  the  vowels  formed  them- 
selves pleasantly  upon  the  lips  of  Qal- 
latin,  and  he  thought  the  name  suitable 
for  the  creature. 

His  next  attempt  was  to  discover  who 
she  was.  This  was  attended  with  more 
difficulty ;  for  about  all  that  he  conld 
understand  of  the  answer  was,  "  Enbo- 
Sama,"  and  "  Siogun,"  that  carried  no 
more  sense  to  his  ears  than  the  sound 
of  an  unpronounceable  Welsh  name. 

It  was  long  after,  that  he  knew  that 
Lai-Lai-Lin  was  the  only  daughter  of 
the  favorite  wife  of  the  Kubo-Sama,  or 
Emperor  of  Japan.  But  he  kept  the 
portrait. 

It  came  to  the  ears  of  the  prisonoSi 
at  length— how,  they  could  not  tell- 
that  a  law  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  en- 
forced upon  them,  which  directed  that 
all  foreigners  found   upon  the  island 
should  be  put  to  death.    Such  extreme 
exclusivcness  had  been  the  rule  under 
the  present  Government,  such  a  fear  that 
foreign  nations  might  gain  a  foothold 
amongst  them,  that,  besides  this  crod 
edict,  it  was  also  commanded  that  ni- 
tives  returning  to  Japan  fh>m  an  absence 
in  other  countries,  no  matter  for  whik 
cause,  should  also  die. 
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As  if  to  make  the  injustice  still  more 
glaring  and  complete,  no  notice  'was 
given  to  Gallatin  and  his  companions 
of  the  time  that  they  were  to  suffer  the 
severe  penalty  of  the  law  for  being 
strangers  in  a  strange  land ;  but  one  day, 
bound,  they  were  let  out  into  the  yard 
of  their  prison,  and,  from,  the  prepara- 
tions, it  was  evident  that  their  time  had 
come.  The  sailors  whispered  among 
themselves  to  make  a  fight  of  it,  and 
three  or  four  did  make  a  dash  at  the 
multitude  of  soldiers  that  stood  about. 
But  it  was  worse  than  useless — ^they  were 
all  only  the  more  securely  bound. 

It  was  clearly  a  day  of  executions,  for, 
as  Gallatin  came  out,  he  saw  the  man- 
gled remains  of  a  man  carried  past  him, 
and  there  was  another  one  sitting  upon 
a  low  platform  near  by,  who  had  cho- 
sen to  destroy  himself,  that  his  estates 
might  not  be  attainted,  and  his  family 
name  not  dishonored.  He  cut  two  hor- 
rid gashes  in  his  breast,  and  a  bloody- 
armed  fellow,  struck  off  his  head  at  a 
blow. 

Even  assured  of  his  own  doom,  now, 
Gallatin  could  not  repress  a  shudder  at 
the  sickening  spectacle.  After  one  more 
similar  exhibition  of  fearlessness  as  to 
death,  the  twelve  Americans  were  form- 
ed in  a  row  upon  the  same  low  plat- 
form, slippery  with  the  recent  blood  of 
its  victims.  A  sharp,  shining  sword 
was  placed  in  front  of  each  of  them, 
and  the  executioner  turned  his  back 
upon  them,  giving  them  thus  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  their  last  and  only 
privilege,  if  they  chose  to  accept  it,  to 
nobly  take  their  own  lives  I  As  might 
be  expected,  twelve  swords  were  almost 
simultaneously  kicked  from  the  plat- 
form, and  fell  ringing  upon  the  ground ; 
each  man  among  them  straightened 
himself  with  a  proud,  upward  look  of 
fearlessness  and  disdain,  a  thought  of 
home  and  of  friends,  and,  like  a  flash 
of  light,  the  little  prayer,  that  perhaps 
had  been  left  unsaid  for  many  a  year, 
flashed  through  their  minds,  and  they 
awaited  a  fate  that  no  power  seemed 
able  to  avert. 

The  few  moments  that  elapsed,  in 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  apparent 
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surprise  caused  by  actions  so  tmcommon 
on  that  platform,  saved  all  their  lives ; 
for  the  bloody-armed  executioner  was, 
coward-like,  even  then  passing  around 
behind  them  to  perform  his  duty,  when 
suddenly  the  blowing  of  a  conch-shell, 
and  the  loud  blast  of  a  horn,  put  an 
end  to  further  proceedings. 

Not  knowing  why  they  were  led  out, 
they  were  all,  in  the  same  ignorance,  led 
back  to  their  prison.  A  weary  day  or 
two  followed,  and  then,  one  by  one,  his 
companions  were  taken  away,  leaving 
Gallatin  alone.  Ignorant  as  to  their 
fate,  the  suspense  as  to  his  own  growing 
momentarily  more  and  more  unbearable, 
nearly  drove  him  mad.  For  a  time^ 
with  wild  pacing  up  and  down  his  nar« 
row  prison-house,  and  then  crouching 
in  a  comer  in  complete  despair,  glaring 
at  all  who  approached,  rolled  along  the 
weary  days  and  nights. 

Claims  as  to  his  citizenship  of  a  coun- 
try that  protected,  and,  if  wronged,  bit- 
terly avenged  even  the  humblest  mai» 
of  them  all,  had  no  more  effect  upon 
the  brown-skinned  soldiers,  nor  a» 
much,  as  the  singing  of  "  Hail  Colum*^ 
bia,"  which  one  day  he  indulged  in  to 
the  full  strength  of  his  lungs,  for  that 
brought  grins  to  their  faces.  There  was 
not  even  the  relief  of  conversation  for 
him;  for,  unknowing  the  language  of 
those  about  him,  he  might  have  been  as. 
well  bom  deaf  and  dumb.     ' 

It  was  on  one  of  the  darkest  of  dark 
nights,  fully  a  month  after  their  escape 
from  death,  that  he  himself  was  at 
length  led  forth.  He  argued  well  for 
his  own  safety,  for  he  was  unbound.  A 
man  on  horseback  was  pointed  out  to* 
him,  and,  by  motions,  he  was  bidden  to 
follow.  He  did,  keeping  dose  to  the 
horse,  until  the  first  faint  streak  of  day 
became  visible.  Taken  then  into  a  dis- 
mal, dark  room,  he  was  provided  with 
food,  and  remained  all  day  alone.  At 
night  he  was  again  led  forth,  and  again 
patiently  followed  the  man  on  horse- 
back. 

For  four  days  and  nights  thus,  until 
one  morning,  provided  with  the  coarsest 
possible  garments,  he  was  led  into  the 
open  air,  and  bidden  to  work — this  dar{ 
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with  a  rade  hoe,  digging  at  the  weeds 
that  Bcemed  to  fill  entirely  a  large  field. 

Though  the  following  five  years  of 
Gallatin's  life  may  be  passed  oyer  in  a 
sentence,  they  seemed  interminable  to 
him.  He  was,  he  knew  not  where.  But 
one  thing  told  him  he  was  upon  the 
earth,  and  made  him  believe  he  was 
himself,  or  had  ever  had  an  existence  in 
another  land — the  heavens,  with  their 
stars.  The  same  unchanged  constella- 
tions, upon  which  his  eyes  had  rested 
with  wonder  and  awe  when  a  youth, 
now  rolled  around  him  and  shone  do\iii 
upon  his  forlorn  condition. 

He,  as  many  another  slave  has  done, 
endeavored  to  escape,  and  reach  the 
coast,  but  each  of  the  three  times  that 
he  succeeded  in  getting  away  from  his 
master,  he  was  retaken  in  less  than  ten 
hours,  and  subjected  to  indignities  that 
were  galling. 

It  was,  after  aU,,  those  mute,  inani- 
mate objects  upon  which  his  early  love 
had  been  showered,  that  now  looked  up 
and  blessed  him — ^that  returned  to  him, 
with  vast  interest,  the  care  and  atten- 
tion that  he  had  lavished  on  them.  It 
was  the  beautiful  flowers,  that,  like  fai- 
ries working  invisibly  in  his  behalf,  lift- 
ed him  out  of  his  misery  and  gave  him 
his  freedom. 

The  farmer  Kai-ra-tu,  into  whose 
hands  he  had  fkllen,  was  possessed  of  a 
small  flower-garden,  and,  as  all  Japanese 
are,  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers. 
At  first  allowed,  Gallatin  was  at  length 
conmianded  to  attend  exclusively  to 
these;  for  his  care  and  kindness  soon 
had  made  the  garden  bloom  with  a 
never -before -known  beauty.  Beauty 
was  cared  for  by  Eai-ra-tu,  for  itself,  of 
course,  but  mainly  because  it  brought 
him  money.  In  this  wise :  Gallatin,  ex- 
ercising his  old-time  skill  and  taste  in 
the  arrangement  of  bouquets,  was  en- 
abled to  sell  hosts  of  them  on  the 
streets,  and  thus  add  largely  to  Eai-ra- 
tu's  gains.  Forth  went  the  fiowers  all 
over  the  island,  their  fragrance  and 
beauty  telling  a  story  for  themselves; 
but— what  was  more  to  the  purpose — 
telling  the  story  also  of  Gallatin.  Eai- 
rartu's  g^den  grew  and  increased  until 


it  swallowed  up  his  whole  farm;  he 
waxed  fat,  rich,  and  famous — a  fame 
which  the  "  flowers  of  Eai-ra-tn  "  enjoy, 
whether  justly  or  not,  to  this  day. 

Five  years  gave,  then,  these  to  Ghdla- 
tin :  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Japan- 
ese language,  and  from  perpetually  work- 
ing amongst  the  bright  objects  of  his  prs- 
ference  a  remarkable  beauty  of  face,  that, 
even  in  his  coarse  dress,  and  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  his  hair  that  he  was  for- 
ced to  adopt,  made  him  not  the  least  ob- 
ject of  admiration  in  his  garden. 

There  came  a  day  when  an  immeme 
retinue  of  some  great  person  passed  in 
front  of  Eai-ra-tu's  house,  and  Gkdlatin 
was  bidden  to  stand  upon  the  poidi 
thereof,  and  dispose  of  his  bouquets. 

Slowly,  with  their  mimic  march, 
went  past  the  pikemen,  with  clothei 
tucked  up  to  their  waist-— the  led-horses 
finely  caparisoned,  the  umbrella  nd 
hat-carriers,  the  chest-bearers  and  foot- 
men in  livery,  domestics  and  doak-bevp- 
ers,  fellows  carrying  rich  sdmetsn, 
pikes  of  state,  fire-arms,  and  other 
weapons  in  lacquered  wooden  cases,  as 
also  quivers  with  bows  and  arrowa. 

Finally,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
crowd,  came  the  norimon,  or  palanqmn 
of  the  g^at  person,  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  eight  stalvrart  fellows,  with 
their  brawny  arms  bare.  Gkdlatin  vns 
too  busy  with  his  flowers,  or,  peihapi, 
too  much  accustomed  to  such  displays, 
like  as  they  were  somewhat  to  the  pro- 
cession of  a  circus  troupe  in  his  own 
country,  to  see  that,  in  answer  to  a 
slight  cry  of  surprise  and  delight  fixnn 
the  person  in  the  norimon,  it  had  stop- 
ped directly  in  front  of  his  bouse,  aad 
that  two  particularly  black  eyes  wen 
bent  with  earnestness  upon  him. 

Whoever  it  was,  failing  to  attract  his 
attention,  proceeded  to  descend  from 
the  norimon,  and  went  toward  a  little 
green  hut,  like  those  built  at  short  ^tia- 
tances  from  each  other  all  along  the 
road,  for  the  convenience  of  great  per- 
sons.   Arrived  there,  a  messenger  wia 
dispatched  in  some  haste  to  G^aUatui, 
who  proceeded  unceremoniotialy,  and 
with  great  rudeness,  to  pull  him  toward 
the  green  hut 
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a  moment  more,  thus  compelled, 
.tin,  in  no  wise  abashed  nor  dis- 
d,  but  with  a  beating  heart,  stood 
d  presence  of  Lai-Lai-Lin ! 

much  of  a  blush  of  pleasure  as 
offuse  the  cheek  of  a  dusky-skin- 
naiden  flew  into  her  face,  and  her 
by  no  means  cast  down,  regarded 
with  longing  satisfaction.  Again 
hose  feelings  that  seized  him  upon 
seashore,  fill  Gallatin^s  bosom ; 
L  did  he  look  into  the  dreamy, 
al  eyes  before  him;  but  now  he 
no  pity,  nor  commiseration,  nor 
tude — it  was  love  he  saw,  instead. 

could  not  fall,  Japanese  fashion, 

the  kitu,  dropping  upon  his 
shes,  but  knelt  upon  one  knee  be- 
;he  lady.  She  gently  touched  him 
le  shoulder  with  her  hand,  as  if 
>wledging  instinctively  the  salute ; 
light  as  was  the  touch,  it  made 
tin  tingle  from  crown  to  sole.  He 
Their  convef^ation,  more  with 
than  lips,  was  brief.  From  her, 
mly  spoken  words.  *'From  you 
.  then,  these  flowers  ?  "  was  all  she 

And  Gallatin  only  bowed, 
ending  once  more  her  norimon, 
rent  on  her  way ;  but  a  beam  of 

and  hope  had  crossed  Gallatin^s 
eay,  and,  beyond,  he  caught  a 
Mse  of  liberty  and  home. 
,  within  five  days  from  that  time, 
irithout  many  mutterings  of  dis- 
Qt  from  Kai-ra-tu,  which,  however, 
IS  careful  should  be  only  mutter- 
-see  Gallatin  transferred  to  the 
ns  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and 
fe  begin  anew. 

'c  years  had  brought  Lai-Lai-Lin 
a  child  into  the  glory  of  her  six- 
1  year — a  full  woman,  and  as  de- 
s  an  object  for  contemplation  as 
the  eye  of  man  rested  upon.  Be- 
sd,  when  a  child,  to  one  whom  she 
acver  seen,  the  Prince  of  Sinaro, 
>rd  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
Qce  on  the  island,  still  unmarried, 
id  not  yet  been  compelled  to  dis- 
)  her  natural  loveliness  by  the  des- 
on  of  her  eyebrows,  the  painting 
r  face,  or  the  discoloring  of  her 
^fashions  that,  happily  for  her 


sake,  as  well  as  for  Gallatin's,  she  was 
never  to  comply  with. 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  say  whether 
or  not,  for  a  time,  the  proximity  of 
these  two  young  people  added  to  their 
happiness,  for  it  may  readily  be'imag- 
ined  that  it  was  not  long  that  they 
were  unacquainted  with  their  mutual 
feelings.  To  her  untutored,  half-savage 
mind,  any  thing  would  have  seemed 
proper  that  would  have  satisfied  their 
love.  To  Gallatin,  with  better-culti- 
vated sentiments,  the  mere  transitory 
possession  of  to-day  would  not  satisfy 
his  deeper  longings.  It  was  his  first 
passion,  and,  rude  as  may  have  been  its 
object,  it  was,  nevertheless,  pure  and 
untinctured  with  any  thing  gross  or 
unholy.  It  did  not  lessen  its  efiect 
when  he  came  to  know,  from  her  lips, 
that  it  was  by  her  interposition  with 
her  father  that  the  lives  of  himself  and 
his  companions  had  been  saved ;  though 
she  had  been  told  that  they  had  been 
sent  from  the  island. 

Behind  the  low  castles  that  mside  the 
imperial  residencee,  there  was  rising 
ground;  this,  beautified  with  curious 
and  magnificent  gardens  and  orchards, 
was  Gallatin's  worldng-place.  Farther 
back  rose  a  higher  hill,  surmoimied  "by 
,a  pleasant  wood;  here  were  planted 
two  curious  kinds  of  plane  trees,  whose 
starry  leaves,  variegated  with  green, 
yellow,  and  red,  were  pleasing  to  the 
eye ;  of  which,  as  Gallatin  learned,  one 
kind  was  in  fVill  beauty  in  spring,  the 
other  toward  autumn.  Beyond  this  hill 
was  the  sea,  and,  at  the  foot  of  it,  that 
quiet  bay  into  which  the  boat  of  the 
Wandering  Iris  had  drifted. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ways  of  pleas- 
antness and  paths  of  peace,  with  a  free- 
dom that  all  unmarried  women  of 
Japan  possess,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  children  of  the  nobility,  especially 
in  and  about  their  own  grounds  and 
with  their  servants,  Lai-Lai-Lin  roamed 
often  with  Gallatin.  Their  intercourse 
was  as  pure  and  pleasant  as  is  the  in- 
timacy of  children.  He  tried  to  teach 
her;  and  she,  apt  from  her  love  for 
him,  readily  learned  those  varied  things 
that  seemed  conmion  to  him^  b^t  ^<ds>er 
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iDg  BtraDge  to  her.  He  told  her  of  all 
the  wonderful  appliances  of  modem 
ciyilization,  showed  her  what  a  limited 
yision  was  hers,  and  what  a  small  spot 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  her  little 
island.  He  spoke  of  his  own  country — 
lifted  her  soul  from  out  its  Eastern  deg- 
radation, and  created  in  her  a  pride  in 
her  sex,  by  speaking  of  the  noble  wom- 
en there,  and  of  their  place  by  the  side 
and  in  the  hearts  of  men,  not  their 
playthings  and  slaves ;  and  he  watched 
the  gradual  mifolding  and  ripening  of 
her  really  beautiful  heart  and  soul  with 
something  the  same  feeling,  although 
with  a  far  greater  degree  of  interest, 
that  he  had  often  watched  oyer  and 
cared  for  the  blooming  and  blossoming 
of  some  tender  plant. 

A  day,  however,  dreaded  by  both  of 
them,  was  rapidly  approaching — a  day 
which  most  separate  them  forever.  No 
power  on  earth  could  turn  the  Emperor 
from  his  design  to  consummate  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  Prince 
of  Sinaro ;  and  Lai-Lai-Lin,  never  for 
one  moment  thought  to  appeal  to  him 
to  change  his  purpose.  In  fact,  she  was 
the  same  as  married ;  for  her  betrothal 
had  been  the  preliminary  and  binding 
step. 

In  all  sincerity,  then,  she  proposed 
one  day  to  Gkllatiu  that,  in  order  to 
stop  the  hated  nuptials,  she  was  willing 
to  do  as  another  Princess,  somewhat 
similarly  situated,  had  done— cut  off 
and  shave  her  abundant  hair;  one  of 
the  greatest  of  indignities ;  or,  if  that 
would  not  do,  cut  off  her  nose  also  I 
What,  then,  would  the  Prince  of  Sinaro 
do  I 

Yes ;  but  what,  then,  would  Gallatin 
himself  do  ? 

He  had  other  ways  and  other  hopes. 
Surely,  after  all  the  sorrows  and  troubles 
that  had  been  visited  upon  his  unoffend- 
ing head,  this  last  blessing  of  her  love 
was  not  given  him  to  make  him  the 
more  unhappy.  He  did  not  despair, 
even  humble  and  lowly  as  he  was; 
watched,  suspected,  and  spied  upon  by 
all  but  her,  he  did  not  despair  of  being 
able  to  fly  away  to  his  own  country, 
taking  her  with  him  I    And  so  he  told 


her,  adding  the  perhaps  superfluous 
question,  would  she  go? — for  are  not 
the  hearts  of  women  the  same  the  worid 
over  and,  in  all  ages  f  Her  answer  came 
with  a  shudder  of  mingled  gladness  and 
fear,  "  Oh,  if  we  only  could ! "  Then 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  and  added,  in 
her  Eastern  phraseology,  ^But  where 
could  we  go  where  our  marriage  wonld 
be  sanctioned?  What  spot  could  we 
find  on  the  earth,  which  you  tell  me  is 
so  large,  that  would  shield  me  from  my 
father's  anger  I  The  Emperor's  eye 
would  follow  us  into  the  remotest  and 
darkest  corner  of  the  world,  and  his 
hand  -would  reach  out  to  alay  you  t " 

Gallatin  smiled  at  the  notion,  tnd 
soothed  with  his  caresses  the  trembling 
creature  at  liis  side,  who  even  at  the 
bare  idea  of  harm  to  him  was  so 
moved.  He  dreaded  not  at  all  the 
result,  could  he  only  escape ; — he  little 
knew  the  E:istem  persistence  and  pt- 
tience  that  wait  upon  a  desire  for  re- 
venge or  justice. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Gallatin  hsd 
not  been  idle  all  of  this  time,  and  most 
have  had  some  thread,  even  though  it 
were  slight  indeed,  upon  which  to  htng 
a  hope,  else  he  would  never  have  men- 
tioned it  to  Lai-Lai-Lin.  He  had  dis- 
covered at  least  this  much — the  where- 
abouts of  his  companions  of  the  Wsn- 
dcring  Iris.  His  servant  Winthiop  wai 
only  a  short  distance  from  him.  Oae 
of  the  sailors  had  died  with  a  fercr, 
and  another  one  had  committed  suicide 
in  a  fit  of  depression.  With  all  the 
rest  he  had  established  means  of  com- 
munication. 

Still  was  the  dreaded  day  surely  ap- 
proaching, and   even   now  had  com- 
menced the  busy  note  of  preparation 
for  the  marriage  of  Lai-Lai-Lin«    The 
robes,   delicate-hued    and    varicolored 
and  almost  numberless,  were  making; 
the  pearls,  tinted  like  a  sea-shell,  had 
been  gathered  and  strung  into  a  neck- 
lace ;  the  round,  plain  cake  that,  as  man 
and  wife,  they  were  to  eat,  was  already 
baked  and  drying ;  the  glass  jar,  to  be 
drank  from  and  then  shattered,  with  all 
its  beautiftil  tracery  and  inlaid  woik, 
the  labor  of  years,  was  completed,  and 
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the  great  lantern,  burning  day  and 
;  at  the  gates  of  the  palace,  in  evi- 
3  that  a  feast-day  was  at  hand,  had 
Mt.  In  great  state  from  the  Prov- 
of  Sinaro  had  come  the  Prince's 
ator,  to  superintend  and  make 
r  for  his  master's  part  in  the  cere- 

en  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  one 
spark  of  hope  was  lit  up  in  Galla- 
bosom  for  a  time,  only  to  go  out  in 
l)lackest  darkness.  Some  foreign 
were  in  the  harbor  of  the  chief 
where  they  had  lain  some  days, 
against  the  vigorous  protest  of  the 
3ror  himself.  Lai-Lai-Lin  herself 
iold  him  this,  and  more,  that  they 
be  from  his  own  country  I 
Id  with  excited  hopes,  Gallatin 
every  expedient  that  cunning  could 
;st,  openly  and  secretly,  to  obtain 
lunication  with  them.  He  failed 
3ry  turn.  Go  as  he  would,  send  as 
ight,  or  when,  he  was  made  con- 
3  of  a  sleepless  vigilance  on  the 
3f  the  Government  to  preserve  pcr- 
'  that  extreme  ezclusivcness  that 
always,  except  at  rare  intervals, 
ed  this  nation. 

learned,  one  day,  that  the  ships 
Icparted,  having  obtained  nothing 
the  survey  of  a  limited  portion 
e  coast  and  one  of  the  small,  in- 
rivers,  and  permission  to  bury  the 
body  of  a  sailor.  That  day,  stand- 
n  the  midst  of  his  gardens,  with 
e  evidences  of  (Jod's  goodness  and 
ind  of  Nature's  overflowing  beau- 
tout  him,  he  wrung  his  hands  in 
ir,  and,  lifting  up  his  voice,  cursed 
i*ower  that  gave  him  life.  And 
ing  all  the  bitterest  dregs  from  his 
3f  misery  at  one  draught,  as  it 
it  was  something  fearful  to  see  his 
r,  when  taking  leave,  as  he  thought, 
.e  last  time,  of  the  only  person  in 
orld  that  had  made  his  existence 
endurable ;  for  not  for  many  more 
now  would  their  interviews  have 
possible. 

iable  in  the  extreme  was  the  situ- 

of  this  poor  man.    Life,  at  best, 

)ut  a  burden.    He  had  been  living 

pon  his  love  and  his  hope ;  and  to 


see  them  both  snatched  away  Arom  him, 
and  he  utterly  powerless  to  stay  them, 
nearly  upset  the  balance  of  his  well- 
poised  mind.  Happily  for  them  both, 
he  was  enabled  to  contend  successfully 
with  a  great  desire  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  her  and  himself. 

Not  long  did  this  meeting  continue, 
not  long  could  it  have  continued  and 
found  them  both  alive ;  such  grief  often- 
est  kills. 

A  blind  Jammabo  Priest,  or  Bonze 
of  the  household,  come  of  a  distin- 
guished race,  and  perhaps  witnessing, 
with  his  ears,  those  acutest  of  all  in- 
struments, the  tmhappy  scene,  came 
upon  them  unawares,  tapped  Gallatin 
gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  beckoned 
Lai-Lai-Lin  away. 

With  one  last,  sad  look  upon  the  ob- 
ject of  his  adoration,  Gallatin  turned 
and  ran  at  the  height  of  his  speed,  not 
again  looking  back,  down  throagh  the 
orchard  and  garden,  over  the  hill  and 
beyond,  until  he  found  himself  on  the 
same  seashore  where  the  boat  of  the 
Wandering  Lris  had  landed  him.  He 
stopped,  looking  wistAiUy  toward  the 
far-off  ocean.  But  a  small  patch  of  the 
restless,  ever-changing  sea  was  observ- 
able, set  like  a  picture  in  a  frame,  be- 
tween the  high  rocks  that  bounded  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  bay.  Was  it  a 
thought  to  cast  himself  from  the  sum- 
mit of  those  precipitous  rocks  into  eter- 
nal oblivion,  that  tempted  him  to  move 
rapidly  along  the  shore  and  commence 
their  ascent ;  or  did  the  rapid,  but  pain- 
ful, motion  afford  him  the  relief  he  so 
much  needed ;  or,  better  than  all,  was 
it  not  that  same  Power  that  but  a  few 
moments  before  he  had  so  wickedly 
cursed,  that  was  leading  his  footsteps  ? 
Be  it  what  it  may,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  stood  upon  the  summit,  looking 
out  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean  be- 
fore him.  Not  death,  nor  obUvion,  nor 
despair  did  he  find  there,  but  something 
it  makes  one's  blood  tingle  to  telL 

The  surface  of  the  sea,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  was  glassy  in  its  smooth- 
ness ;  not  the  ripple  of  a  wave  was  visi- 
ble £Eur  and  wide,  and  in  the  midst 
thereof,  scarcely  a  mile  ftom  him^^V^ 
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two  years  after  Lai-Lai-Lin's  flight  that 
two  embassies  were  prepared,  provided 
with  the  amplest  authority,  and  depart- 
ed from  the  island,  one  toward  the  East, 
the  other  toward  the  West. 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  doings 

of  these  embassies,  matters  of  world- 

V  notoriety,  or  to  more  than  allude 

fruitless    termination   of   their 

^  well  known  that  the  chief 

'»  hari-karied  themselves 

'  the  great  oflScers  of 

'  .mediately  after  their 

.ice  of  Sinaro  fomented 

n  rebellion,  that,  but  for 

.  ould  doubtless  have  proved 

.  in  upsetting  the  rule  of  the 

?aina ;  foreigners  were  relentless- 

i'ivcn  from  the  island,  some  even 

.issacrud,  and  the  land  was  shut  up 

closer  in  its  impenetrable  shell  than  ever 

Ijcfore. 

Once  more  the  Jammabo  priest,  l)e- 
coming  acquainteil  with  the  growing 
sorrow  and  wearing  grief  of  his  Em- 
peror, as  if  to  atone  for  liis  negligence 
in  keeping  silence  when  he  should  have 
spoken,  came  forth  and  suggested  means 
more  suitable  than  had  yet  been  made 
use  of  for  discovering  the  lost  Princess. 
As  are  all  successful  things,  so  was  his 
— simple.  It  was  this:  That  a  com- 
pany of  jugglers  or  necromancers  should 
visit  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  with  care  search  out  the  miss- 
ing one.  Going  everywhere  amongst  the 
people,  seeing  and  being  seen  by  every 
one,  they  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  a  grand  embassy,  hedged 
in  by  pomp  and  etiquette. 

The  Kubo-Sama  eagerly  caught  up 
the  idea — it  at  least  afforded  him  some 
relief;  and,  considering  his  recent  treat- 
ment of  foreigners,  such  a  project  seem- 
ed more  hopeful  than  any  effort  ema- 
nating directly  from  himself. 

The  very  best  jugglers,  balancers,  and 
athletes  were  selected  the  whole  Emj^ire 
through,  and  were  commanded  to  de- 
part on  their  search— never  to  return  if 
they  were  unsuccessful ;  but,  if  success- 
ful, to  bring  with  them  not  only  Lai- 
Lai-Lin,  but  her  captor,  that  he  might 
be  slain,  and  she  thus  the  mo^t.  -^mta^- 
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every  sail  set,  as  if  awaiting  the  gentlest 
puff  of  air,  lay  a  large  Tessel.  But  a 
piece  of  bunting  clinging  to  the  fore- 
peak  was  what  the  most  startled  Galla- 
tin.   It  was  the  flag  of  his  country  1 

So  sudden  and  unlooked  for,  burst  this 
blessed  vision  on  his  sight,  that,  for  a 
moment,  he  gazed  upon  it  like  one  fas- 
cinated. Then  hot  tears  gushed  to  his 
eyes,  a  great  sob  rushed  up  to  his  throat, 
seeming  to  rend  his  bosom,  and  he  sank 
on  his  knees  in  an  ecstacy  of  thankful- 
ness. 

I  have  seen  missionaries,  long  absent 
in  heathen  lands  from  their  country,  cry 
like  children,  and  hug  the  inanimate 
emblem  of  their  land  as  though  it  was 
a  thing  of  life.  No  one  knows,  unless 
he  has  experienced  it,  the  thrill  that 
trembles  through  one^s  body  at  sight  of 
the  beautiful  banner  of  his  country, 
when  it  has  long  been  absent  from  his 
gaze. 

Gallatin  soon  arose,  and  tore  from  his 
person  his  shirt.  Affixing  it  to  a  pole^ 
he  ran  from  point  to  point  on  the  rocks, 
always  keeping  the  vessel  in  sight,  mak- 
ing frantic  gestures  and  beckoning  them 
to  him. 

It  was  long  before  any  sign  of  answer 
was  made— but  one  did  finally  come. 
A  boat  was  lowered,  and,  with  breath- 
less expectation,  he  watched  the  rapid, 
eight-oared  progress  towards  him.  He 
directed  their  entrance  into  the  bay,  and 
with  flying  feet  ran  down  to  meet  them. 

It  was  some  time  ere  his  excessive 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  faces  of  his 
countrymen,  the  tones  of  their  voices, 
and  the  sound  of  his  native  language, 
grown  somewhat  strange  to  him,  would 
permit  him  to  tell  who  he  was.  But 
when  he  did,  his  name  was  recognized. 

"VVhcn  the  commander  of  the  vessel — 
and  it  happened  to  bo  the  Commodore 
himself — came  to  know  that  there  were 
nine  other  Americans  confined  in  the 
island,  he  insisted  that  Gallatin  should 
return  with  him  to  the  chief  city,  and 
there,  in  the  name  of  their  country,  de- 
mand their  release. 

But  Gallatin  had  other  motives  and 
other  wishes  and  other  ways  for  escape. 
A  Japanese  lady  of  high  rank,  and  her 


servant,  must  accompany  him,  or  he 
would  not  go  at  alL  And,  besides,  their 
departure  must  be  in  the  night,  and  at- 
tended with  much  care  and  secresy. 
The  other  Americans  could  be  gathered 
together  on  that  spot  in  thirty-six  houra 
at  the  farthest 

As  the  Commodore  was  displeased  at 
the  result  of  his  mission,  wishing  to 
have  something  to  show  for  it;  and, 
besides,  being  an  old  sailor,  was  of  a 
somewhat  romantic  turn  of  mind ;  as- 
sured, furthermore,  that  the  lady  went 
of  her  own  free  will  and  accord,  ho 
agreed  to  lay  off  and  on  the  island,  out 
of  sight  of  land  for  six-and-thirty  hoiin> 
and  then  return  and  pick  them  all  up. 
Failing  in  which,  however,  he  would 
constantly  thereafter  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  release  of  his  country- 
men, and  back  up  his  application,  if 
necessary,  with  shot  and^hell  1 

Woman-like,  blindly  giving  her  tnut 
where  she  gives  her  love,  Lai-Lai-Lin 
needed  not  the  persuasion  nor  the  fer- 
vent protestations  of  eternal  faithftilness 
that  Gallatin  gave  her,  to  induce  her  to 
follow  him.  One  misgiving  alone  haunt- 
ed her  footsteps — ^the  actions  of  the  Eni- 
peror,  her  father,  consequent  upon  her 
flight.  To  her  reverent  soul,  his  power 
seemed  unlimited,  almost  God-like,  stop- 
ping nowhere  this  side  the  grave.  With 
^this,  and  this  alone,  weighing  upon  ber 
heart,  she  was  yet  willing  to  take  tbe 
risk,  and  like  many  another  woman  be- 
fore her,  give  up  all  the  old  for  the  new, 
forsaking  certainty  for  what  was  at  least 
unknown,  asking  in  return  only  love. 

But  the  preparations  for  a  wedding, 
in  which  she  would  take  no  part,  did 
not  cease.  The  coming  and  going  of 
people,  and  the  gathering  together  of 
the  beautiful  things  of  the  land,  still 
went  on,  until  the  thiM  day  before  the 
event  was  to  be  celebrated,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  earth  had  met  with 
some  terrible  shock. 

Lai-Lai-Lin  was  not  to  be  found! 
Never  before,  in  the  memory  of  the  liv- 
ing, had  there  been  such  a  tumult  from 
one  end  to  tbe  other  of  the  island.  It 
was  literally  scoured  for  the  fugitives ; 
for  so  successful  had  been  their  escape, 
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that  it  was  not  at  f  rst  dreamed  that 
they  had  left  the  Empire ! 

The  anger  of  the  Eubo-Sama,  which 
was  at  first  terrific,  became,  in  time,  deep 
grief;  for  he  loved  his  daughter,  the 
chUd  of  his  favorite  wife. 

But  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
of  the  Prince  of  Sinaro  at  the  loss  of 
such  a  priceless  pearl  was  uncontrolled, 
as,  perhaps,  it  was  uncontrollable.  He 
raved  about  for  days  like  one  out  of  his 
senses,  and  burst  in  upon  the  privacy 
of  the  Kubo-Sama  with  the  avowal  that, 
unless  his  promised  wife  was  given  him 
within  the  month,  he  would  stir  up 
such  a  rebellion  that  the  Empire  would 
tremble  to  its  foundations  I 

In  the  search  that  had  been  vigorous- 
ly prosecuted  through  the  island,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  blind  Jammabo,  or 
Mountain  Priest,  one  of  the  Bonzei  of 
the  royal  household,  could  tell  some- 
thing of  the  matter.  He  confessed  to 
having  known  of  Lai-Lai-Lin*s  frequent 
companionship  with  the  royal  gardener 
— a  foreigner ;  but  further  he  knew  not. 
The  sacred  office  of  the  Jammabo  was 
all  that  saved  his  life  for  having  kept 
silent  about  such  a  matter. 

Meetings  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the 
country  were  held  to  devise  means  to 
discover  the  whereabouts  of  Lai-Lai- 
Lin,  to  quiet  the  Prince  of  Sinaro,  and 
to  somewhat  assuage  the  grief  of  the 
Eubo-Sama.  At  the  end,  there  appear- 
ed to  be  but  one  course  left  open  to  them 
— a  search  through  the  nations  of  the 
earthl 

It  was  excessively  galling  to  the 
Eubo-Sama  to  go  contrary  to  the  policy 
that  had  been  strictly  enforced  during 
his  reign.  No  other  motive  could  have 
existed  powerful  enough  to  induce  him 
to  so  recognize  the  existing  peoples  of 
the  earth  as  to  send  among  them  his 
ministers  and  nobles;  but  this  was  a 
matter  that  most  nearly  affected  the 
royal  household,  honor,  and  person, 
and  all  things  must  bend  before  it,  even 
to  the  sacrifice  of  some  pride.  The 
offender  must  be  discovered,  and  the 
offence  atoned  for. 

Affairs  of  this  magnitude  and  im- 
portance take  time,  and  it  was  nearly 


two  years  after  Lai-Lai-Lin's  flight  that 
two  embassies  were  prepared,  provided 
with  the  amplest  authority,  and  depart- 
ed from  the  island,  one  toward  the  East, 
the  other  toward  the  West. 

It  IB  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  doings 
of  these  embassies,  matters  of  world- 
wide notoriety,  or  to  more  than  allude 
to  the  fruitless  termination  of  their 
search.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chief 
persons  of  each  hari-karied  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  court,  almost  immediately  after  their 
return.  The  Prince  of  Sinaro  fomented 
the  well-known  rebellion,  that,  but  for 
his  death,  would  doubtless  have  proved 
successful  in  upsetting  the  rule  of  the 
Eubo-Sama ;  foreigners  were  relentless- 
ly driven  from  the  island,  some  even 
massacred,  and  the  land  was  shut  up 
closer  in  its  impenetrable  shell  than  ever 
before. 

Once  more  the  Jammabo  priest,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  growing 
sorrow  and  wearing  grief  of  his  Em- 
peror, as  if  to  atone  for  his  negligence 
in  keeping  silence  when  he  should  have 
spoken,  came  forth  and  suggested  means 
more  suitable  than  had  yet  been  made 
use  of  for  discovering  the  lost  Princess. 
As  are  all  successful  things,  so  was  his 
— simple.  It  was  this:  That  a  com- 
pany of  jugglers  or  necromancers  should 
visit  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  with  care  search  out  the  miss- 
ing one.  Going  everywhere  amongst  the 
people,  seeing  and  being  seen  by  every 
one,  they  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  a  grand  embassy,  hedged 
in  by  pomp  and  etiquette. 

The  Eubo-Sama  eagerly  caught  up 
the  idea — it  at  least  afibrded  him  some 
relief;  and,  considering  his  recent  treat- 
ment of  foreigners,  such  a  project  seem- 
ed more  hopeful  than  any  effort  ema- 
nating directly  from  himself. 

The  very  best  jugglers,  balancers,  and 
athletes  were  selected  the  whole  Empire 
through,  and  were  commanded  to  de- 
part on  their  search — never  to  return  if 
they  were  unsuccessful ;  but,  if  success- 
ful, to  bring  with  them  not  only  Lai- 
Lai-Lin,  but  her  captor,  that  he  might 
be  slain,  and  she  thus  the  mo^^t^WfiS:^-- 
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ed.  This  was  to  be  their  only  object — 
for  gain  they  should  not  look;  for,  if 
they  were  successAil,  the  remuneration 
from  their  Emperor  would  be  princely. 

The  shrewdness  of  the  Jammabo  met 
with  a  reasonably  rapid  success.  Com- 
mencing on  the  western  shore  uf  Amer- 
ica, the  jugglers,  in  time,  made  progress 
into  the  Eastern  States.  They  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  apt  managers, 
who,  while  allowing  them,  in  their  pri- 
vacy, every  liberty,  spread  their  fame 
far  and  wide — ^what  was  more,  too,  al- 
most starving  them,  and.  giving  them 
the  merest  pittance  for  their  labors, 
while  acquiring  for  themselves  great 
fortunes.  The  necromancers,  however, 
cared  little  for  this.  Their  object  was 
not  gain,  but  to  obey  the  command  of 
their  Emperor ;  for  which  they  saw,  in 
the  future,  in  their  own  land,  wealth, 
power,  and  position.  Patient  in  their 
search,  with  a  curiosity  that  craved  in- 
formation in  every  spot,  they  left  no 
stone  unturned — only  secretly,  as  they 
were  bidden,  doing  their  master's  order. 

Their  success  came  to  them,  as  it  often 
comes,  when  the  most  unlooked-for,  and 
whence  least  suspected.  Crowds  had 
greeted  their  remarkable  performances 
everywhere ;  and  this  one,  on  the  memo- 
rable night,  was  no  greater  than  those 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
The  usual  concluding  piece  of  their  bill 
was  the  flight  of  one  of  the  bright  boys 
of  the  party,  amidst  waving  of  flags  and 
the  sudden  appearing  of  lanterns  and 
banners,  on  a  rope,  which  was  stretched 
from  a  trapeze  near  the  proscenium  to 
the  far  gallery  in  the  rear  of  the  audi- 
torium. Slowly  and  patiently  had  the 
sinewy  lad  climbed  the  bamboo  rod  to 
the  dizzy  height  of  the  trapeze,  and  had 
swung  himself  over  the  rope,  head  down- 
ward, looking  at  the  sea  of  faces  up- 
turned toward  him.  He  had  given 
forth  his  cheerful  little  cry  that  always 
was  met  with  redoubled  cheers,  when, 
looking  just  below  him,  a  face  attracted 
his  attention.  He  could  not  mistake  it. 
Engraved,  as  it  were,  on  all  their  hearts 
— a  talisman — ^the  spring  of  all  their 
actions  and  hopes,  even  attired  in  a 
manner  such  as  he  had  never  before 


seen  it,  surely  he  could  not  be  led 
astray.  It  must  be  the  face  of  sh* 
whom  they  sought — ^the  face  of  Lai- 
Lai-Lin  ! 

A  tremor  of  joy  seized  upon  the  poor 
little  fellow;  his  presence  of  mind,  so 
much  needed  by  him,  and  always  here- 
tofore completely  under  his  command, 
deserted  him,  and,  with  a  childish  ay, 
he  lost  his  hold  upon  the  rope,  and  fell 
The  distance  was  considerable,  and  he 
was  picked  up  senseless,  but  slill  aliTe. 
What  did  ho  care?  What  were  his 
bruises  now  ?  The  wish  of  the  Empe- 
ror had  been  obeyed,  and  his  own  fti- 
ture  was  assured. 

Gallatin,    of  course,   had,  in   time^ 
reached  his  own  country,  and  sought 
out  the  new  home  of  his  parents.    To 
them,  his  return  was  like  the  coming  of 
a  new  life ;  and  though  they  expressed 
a  willingness,  even  a  desire,  for  his  saks^ 
to  go  out  into  the  great  world  again, 
he  would  not  listen  to  it,  for  their  se- 
cluded life  was  exactly  what  he  ntoct 
desired,  and  what,  to  his  wife,  brought 
the  greatest  relief.    Who  she  was,  aid 
what  her  rank  and  station,  she  would 
never  permit  to  be  made  known.    For, 
though  the  dread  lest  her  father  should 
seek  her  out,  even  in  this  far-away  land, 
was  in  time  almost  entirely  quieted,  jet 
the  coming  of  the  embassy — a  ftct  with 
which,  of  course,  she  could  not  help  be- 
coming acquainted — ^redoubled  and  iih 
tensifled  her  fears.    With  tears  in  her 
eyes,  she  held  Gallatin  closely  to  he^ 
self,  confessing  that  she  felt  that  her 
father's  eye  was  upon  her,  and  his  hand 
reaching  out  to  separate  them.    Shs 
could  never  understand  that  strength 
of  invisible  law,  that,  in  a  free  couutiy, 
protects  the  person  of  all,  and  so  conld 
never  patiently  bear  the  absence  of  Gal- 
latin from  her  side  for  any  length  of 
time.      Otherwise  than   this,  GalUtiB 
and  she  were  happy,  if  husband  and 
wife  ever  were  happy.    They  kept  them- 
selves very  much  secluded.    Near  neigh- 
bors knew  of  and  had  seen  the  sweet 
little  dark-skinned,  black-eyed  woman, 
whom  Gallatin  called  wife,  and  who 
experienced  so  much  difficulty  with  her 
English ;  but  further  than  that  she  w*» 
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a  foreigner,  which  their  senses  told 
them,  they  knew  not.  Two  boys  had 
been  bom  to  them;  and,  with  all  the 
means  at  their  command  that  heart 
conld  wish,  they  asked  for  nothing  more. 

The  jugglers  from  her  own  country 
had  excited  the  curiosity  of  Lai-Lai- 
lin,  and  it  was  at  her  wish  that,  with 
Gallatin,  she  had  ventured  out  from  her 
seclusion  and  gone  to  witness  their  fa- 
miliar exhibition,  little  dreaming  that 
here,  last  of  all  places  in  the  world,  she 
should  finally  meet  the  glance  from  her 
other's  eye,  that  she  dreaded  so  much. 

In  the  momentary  confusion  conse- 
quent upon  the  falling  of  the  lad,  Gal- 
latin and  his  wife  escaped  from  the 
theatre,  and  went  to  their  hotel.  For 
the  two  or  three  days  thereafter,  pre- 
▼ioQs  to  his  return  home,  he  felt,  rather 
than  saw,  that  he,  as  well  as  his  wife, 
was  being  watched.  He  took  what  pre- 
cautions he  could  to  avert  danger,  for 
he  felt  that  these  swarthy  foreigners 
must  have  had  some  stronger  motives 
than  usually  govern  show-people,  to  in- 
duce them  to  leave  their  country ;  and 
what  motive  stronger  than  what  most 
nearly  concerned  himself  and  wife? 
He  directed  his  servant  Winthrop  never 
for  one  moment  to  lose  sight  of  his  two 
children,  who  happened  to  be  with 
him ;  and,  for  himself,  he  never  left  the 
side  of  his  wife,  to  whom  ho  could  not 
confide  liis  fears,  lest  her  own  should  be 
too  vividly  awakened. 

Once  more  in  his  own  secluded  home, 
his  caution  abated  and  his  fears  sub- 
sided. Again  he  little  knew  the  pa- 
tient, never-tiring  vigilance  that  char- 
acterizes all  the  movements  of  those  of 
Eastern  origin. 

Weeks  after,  he  was  rudely  awakened 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  feeling  a 
hand  upon  his  throat,  and  a  rough  wet 
<doth  laid  over  his  mouth.  He  could 
not  cry  out,  but  he  put  his  hand  upon 
the  side  of  the  bed  where  his  wife  was 
accustomed  to  lie.    She  was  gone  I 

There  was  a  vigorous  struggle  for  a 
moment,  in  the  darkness,  and  then  he 
telt  himself  bound  in  the  same  curious 
manner,  as  he  had  been  years  before  on 
the  seashore.    A  soft,  fleecy  substance 


was,  for  a  moment,  applied  to  his  nos- 
trils; it  exhaled  a  sickening,  pungent 
odor  ;  and — ^well  for  his  agony  of  mind 
at  what  all  this  betokened  to  his  wife 
and  children — ^in  a  moment  or  two  there- 
after all  his  senses  passed  into  oblivion. 

With  a  bewildering  headache,  and  a 
sharp  sensation  of  having  lain  a  long 
time  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  he 
awoke.  Impenetrable  darkness  still  sur- 
rounded him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  con- 
fined in  some  narrow  space;  indeed, 
slight  movements  that  he  was  able  to 
make,  convinced  him  that  he  was  closely 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  as  if  shut  in  a 
box.  A  chill  crept  over  him,  as  he 
thought.  Am  I  buried!  Lying  a  few 
moments,  however,  his  eyes  became  ac- 
customed to  the  situation,  and  he  dis- 
covered some  specks  of  light  coming 
down  upon  him  from  small  holes  just 
over  his  head.  He  felt  sure  that  a  man 
was  sitting  just  over  him,  and  talking ; 
for,  ever  and  anon,  he  heard  what  he 
thought  to  be  boot-heels  clash  up  against 
the  sides  of  his  prison.  He  felt  himself 
to  be  in  rapid  motion,  too ;  for^  as  his 
bewildered  senses  gradually  became 
composed,  he  could  hear  the  rattle  and 
crash  of  wheels,  and  the  monotonous 
click-click,  as  a  rail  was  passed  over. 
Shortly  after  he  awoke,  there  came  the 
sudden  and  close  scream  of  a  steam- 
whistle,  and  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  The 
sway  of  the  car,  the  crash  of  the  wheels 
ceased,  and  the  train  came  to  a  stand- 
still. Outside  he  could  hear  plainly 
that  confused  Babel  of  sounds  that 
greets  the  arrival  of  a  passenger-train 
at  a  busy  station.  Presently,  the  box 
he  was  in  was  seized  and  dragged  out, 
dropping  upon  the  ground  with  a  crash 
that  made  every  bone  in  his  body  grum- 
ble. "  Here  I  here  I  What  does  this 
mean?  Those  things  go  fhrther  on," 
he  heard  one  cry  out  "Not  if  we 
know  it!"  was  the  answer,  with  a 
laugh.  "  The  Japs  have  got  themselves 
in  trouble.  Our  folks  got  a  despatch 
to  stop  them  and  all  their  goods  hero. 
Guess  they  came  away  and  forgot  to 
pay  their  bills  I " 

So  bound  and  gagged,  it  was  very 
irksome  for  Gallatin,  to  Ybtj  ^\)xv!Ci%  \X^^ 
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long,  weary  hoars  of  that  day.  Know- 
ing now  what  his  kidnapping  meant,  he 
was  only  ill  at  ease  concerning  the  safe- 
ty of  his  wife ;  for  he  felt  well  assured 
that  time  alone  was  required  to  liberate 
him.  His  hunger  and  thirst,  as  the 
slow  day  grew  on  to  its  close,  was  what 
became  more  intolerable  to  him  than 
his  bonds.  He  saw,  at  length,  the  glim- 
mer of  the  newly-lit  lamps,  and  began 
to  feel  as  if  a  lifetime  had  been  passed 
in  his  cramped  position. 

Had  he  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  his  friends  could,  on  the  instant, 
identify  his  captors,  and  was  he  thus  to 
be  left  to  perish  ? 

It  was  far  into  the  evening  when  he 
felt  and  heard  the  thundering  of  a  great 
train,  as  it  dashed  into  the  station,  and 
halted.  It  was  only  a  few  moments 
thereafter,  that  the  top  of  the  box  was 
carefully  knocked  off,  and  he  saw  stand- 
ing oyer  it  his  father  and  Winthrop. 

The  latter  carefully  lifted  him  out 
and  undid  his  bonds,  saying,  as  he  did 
BO,  "  Dey  can't  do  dat  sort  o'  ting  in  dis 
country,  Mass'r  GaPtin.  I  t'o't  it  must 
be  dcm  Japs,  shuah  I  " 

Gallatin  looked  around  for  a  moment. 
He  was  surrounded  by  the  ladders, 
poles,  wicker  baskets,  and  huge  boxes, 
some  of  them  differing  in  no  wise  from 
the  one  in  which  he  had  been  confined, 
that  go  to  make  up  the  luggage  of  a 
trayelling  troupe  of  jugglers.  Free  and 
safe  now,  he  could  not  help  but  feel 
how  successful,  even  in  taking  him  out 
of  the  country,  these  patient,  shrewd 
strangers  from  a  far  land,  with  their 
grave,  mysterious,  taciturn  ways,  might 
have  been,  had  not  the  quick  wits  of 
Winthrop  suspected  them. 

But  his  wife  I  At  mention  of  her,  his 
father  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  and 
Winthrop  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Every 
box  large  enough  for  a  cat  to  sleep  in  had 
already  been  opened.  Stop  I  They  must 
know  who  and  what  she  is,  else  why  this 
attempt  ?  And  knowing,  they  would  not 
dare  offer  her  any  indignity. 

It  was  not  without  many  denials,  and 
the  use  of  some  considerable  force  on 
the  part  of  oflScers,  that  they  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  apartments  occupied 


by  the  Japanese.  There,  in  the  inner- 
most room,  jealously  watched  over  by 
one  of  the  troupe,  who  turned  away 
with  a  downcast  countenance  at  the  un- 
favorable change  in  their  affairs,  Galla- 
tin found  his  wife.  He  scarcely  knew 
her,  for  she  had  been  compelled  to  dress 
herself  in  the  costume  of  her  country, 
that  she  might  be  thought  only  an  or- 
dinary member  of  the  company. 

It  may  be  believed,  that  the  trem- 
bling, frightened  creature,  rushed  with 
a  glad  cry  into  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, and  covered  him  with  caresses. 
They  were  never  to  be  parted  again. 

While  this  was  going  on,  an  animated 
conversation  was  being  held  by  two  of 
the  Japanese  in  another  comer  of  the 
apartment.  One  of  them  was  evident- 
ly a  personage  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  for  the  other  treated  him 
with  a  deference  that  was  humble  in 
the  extreme.  By  his  direction,  a  beau- 
tifully lacquered  wooden  box  was 
brought  from  an  adjoining  room,  and 
with  it  in  his  hands,  he  approached 
Gallatin  and  his  wife.  Though  of  only 
medium  size,  a  calm  dignity  sat  upon 
him,  and  he  advanced  with  stately  steps, 
slow,  and  with  care.  A  glance  at  his 
sightless  eyes  told  the  reason  why. 
Standing  in  front  of  them,  in  language 
which  both  Gallatin  and  Lai-Lai-Iin 
understood,  he  said, 

"The  Kubo-Sama  is  lonely  without 
Lai-Lai-Lin.      He  loves  his  daughter, 
and  would  have  her  return  to  him,  eren 
bringing  with  her  the  man  she  has  mar- 
ried.    All  other  means  failing,  I  am  di- 
rected to  offer  this.     Her  husband  shall 
be  received  with  honor,  and  his  pereon 
shall  be  secure.    Dignity  and  position 
will   be  given   him.      As  a   proof  o{ 
which,  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  Empe- 
ror's word,  he  has  bidden  me  give  to 
you  these  scimetars,  taken  from  his  own 
imperial  armory."    And,  as  he  finished 
speaking,  he  opened  the  box,  and  gavt 
into    Gallatin's    hands    two    beautiful 
swords,  richly  carved  and  engraved. 

Such  a  pledge  is  more  sacred  than  » 
bond ;  for,  if  broken,  the  giver  must 
use  them  to  take  his  own  life  I  The 
natural  longing  and  sometimes  home- 
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nckness  of  Lai-Lai-Lin,  could  be  grati- 
fied with  safety  now,  and  should  be, 
even  at  the  expense  of  some  anxiety  to 
Mr.  Willard  Lingenfelter  and  his  wife. 
As  she  had  given  up  aU  for  Gallatin,  it 
was  no  more  than  just  that  Gallatin 
should  sacrifice  something  for  her. 

Has  that  sacrifice,  after  all,  been  so 
great  ?    One  by  one  are  falling  open  the 


ports  of  Japan ;  day  by  day  is  the  ex- 
cluBiveness  of  that  nation  yanishing, 
and  her  people  are  becoming  citizens 
of  the  world,  not  dwellers  in  one  island. 
And  you  will  find,  if  you  go  there,  that 
in  all  places,  privileges  and  immunities 
granted  to  foreigners,  stand  foremost,  as 
they  should,  the  countrymen  of  Gallatin 
Lingenfelter.    1866. 


•  •  *- 


THE  DREAM  OF  LIFE. 


PiNDAB,  the  great  lyrist  of  antiquity, 
said,  "  Man  is  the  dream  of  a  shadow." 
Partially  inverting  the  expression,  the 
old  English  poet,  Sir  John  Davies, 
touchingly  echoes  the  thought : 

Man's  life  is  bat  a  droam,  nay,  less  than  so, 
A  shadow  of  a  dream. 

A  bard  of  the  Orient,  in  imagery 
tinctured  with  that  gorgeous  theosophy 
for  which  the  Sufi  muse  is  memorable, 
exhorts  his  reader, 

Though  human  lifSo  be  reason's  dream, 
Kouso  thine  ere  morning  break  It, 

And  offer  up  thy  heart  to  Him, 
Who  cleo  unasked  will  take  it. 

Montanus  held  that  God  alone  is 
fhlly  awake ;  every  other  being  is  more 
or  less  asleep  and  dreaming. 

The  gifted  but  unfortunate  and 
wretched  Poe  depicts  himself  standing 
amidst  the  roar  of  a  surf-tormented 
beach,  holding  in  his  hands  a  few  gold- 
en grains  of  sand,  which  creep  through 
his  fingers  into  the  sea.  Weeping  that 
he  cannot  grasp  them  with  a  tighter 
clasp,  he  cries, 

O  Ood  I  can  I  not  saTO 
One  (h>m  the  pitiless  waye  ! 
Is  all  that  WO  see  or  soem 
But  a  dream  within  a  dream  1 

The  instances  thus  cited,  of  incidental 
allusion  to  human  experience  under  the 
metaphor  of  a  dream,  will  suffice  to 
■how  how  naturally  and  how  often  such 
a  conception  is  suggested  to  thoughtful 
persons.  And  surely,  if  our  life  he  a 
dream,  he  is  wisest  who  best  discerns 
its  dreaminess. 

The  most  sober  and  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  in  this  aspect,  known 


to  us,  is  in  a  forcible  sermon  by  Bret- 
schneider,  called,  "  Is  Life  a  Dream  ?  " 
He  argues  that  it  is,  and  that  it  is  not. 
First,  it  is  a  dream  because  it  is  so 
deceptive  and  empty ;  but  not  a  dream, 
in  that  it  has  truth  and  earnest  mean- 
ing. Secondly,  it  is  a  dream  because  its 
images  vanish  so  easily  from  memory ; 
but  not  a  dream,  as  its  moral  acts  can 
never  be  obliterated.  Thirdly,  it  is  a 
dream  because  its  weal  and  its  woe  so 
swiftly  pass  into  forgetfulness ;  but  not 
a  dream,  its  effects  bearing  fruit  which 
no  length  of  time  can  destroy.  Fourth- 
ly, it  is  a  dream  because  its  fortunes 
change  in  such  painted  confusion ;  but 
not  a  dream,  connection  and  order  being 
recognizable  under  it.  Brctschneider, 
from  too  hasty  a  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  dreaming,  making  it  a  more 
shallow  and  accidental  affair  than  it 
really  is,  exaggerated  the  four  points  of 
dissimilarity.  The  resemblance  of  a 
dream  to  life  is  deeper  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  he  shows.  A  dream, 
too,  has  at  bottom  its  truth  and  earnest, 
its  causative  laws,  its  lessons,  its  order, 
and  often  its  permanent  consequences. 
Still  the  sermon  is  full  of  a  beauty  and 
strength  not  unworthy  of  its  gifted 
author. 

The  miraculous  harmony  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  natural  arrangements  are 
exhibited  quite  as  wonderfully  as  any- 
where else,  in  the  alternation  of  light 
and  darkness,  waking  and  sleeping. 
Consciousness  is  only  possible  by  con- 
trasts with  unconsciousness.  The  onl^ 
conceivable  wa^  m-wYiVODL  wrj  ex'^^^- 
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ence'  can  be  kept  freshly  enjoyable,  is  by 
a  series  of  cessations  and  re-beginniilgs. 
A  steady  day  without  a  night  would 
soon  become  intolerable.  The  yividness 
and  beauty  of  its  forms  arise  from  their 
temporary  withdrawal,  and  their  res- 
toration after  absence  has  renewed  our 
appreciation  and  whetted  our  appetite. 
It  is  the  very  basis  and  law  of  life  that 
there  can  be  no  preserved  vigor  of  sen- 
sation, edge  of  thought,  or  joy  of  ex- 
perience, except  through  an  alternation 
of  respite  and  return.  So  profound  is 
the  necessity,  so  benignant  the  signifi- 
cance, of  night  and  sleep. 

There  are  three  states  of  embodied 
being;  full  waking,  sound  sleep,  and 
the  intermediate  stage  of  dreaming. 
Waiving,  as  unnecessary,  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  two  extreme  states,  let  us 
fix  our  attention  upon  the  mental  con- 
dition, mixed,  of  them  both.  Demo- 
critus,  and  the  ancient  atomistic  philos- 
ophers in  general,  held  that  all  cor- 
poreal objects  constantly  emit  nmulaora^ 
intangible  spectres  of  themselves,  which 
float  about  at  random,  and,  entering  the 
sleeper's  mind,  produce  dreams.  Baxter, 
Swedenborg,  and  several  other  writers 
of  note,  teach  that  disembodied  spirits, 
free,  immaterial  intelligences,  playing 
on  our  faculties  during  the  temporary 
abdication  of  the  conscious  will,  cause 
the  whole  medley  of  dreaming.  Des 
Cartes  and  his  followers  maintain  that 
the  mind  itself  is  not  subject  to  sleep, 
but  is  incessantly  active.  Spirit,  they 
afltoi,  is  essential  activity,  incapable  of 
fatigue  or  drowse. 

Though  thy  dumbor  may  be  deep, 
Tet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 
There  are  shapes  which  will  not  yanish. 
There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish. 

Deeply  buried  beneath  its  opaque 
and  sluggish  veil  of  flesh,  the  soul  car- 
ries on  its  multifarious  operations  with- 
out cessation.  Dreaming  is  when  by 
some  cause  a  part  of  the  veil  is  lifted 
or  a  momentary  perforation,  made  in 
the  mask,  so  that  a  glimpse  of  the  in- 
terior activities  shines  through,  and 
fiutens  a  clew  on  the  outer  world  for 
iraking  recollection  to  seize.  Hazlitt 
^eloquently  asserts    this  theory  in  his 


''  Round  Table."  It  is  now  the  popular 
theory  propounded  by  most  writers  on 
the  subject.  But  it  is  a  hypothesis 
more  recondite  than  is  warranted  by 
the  facts.  No  proof  has  yet  been  ad- 
vanced, reaching  to  so  remote  a  conclu- 
sion. That  bodies  throw  off  ghosts 
which  assail  the  soul  and  produce  per- 
ceptions, is  a  puerile,  though  interest- 
ing device,  of  the  early  groping  of 
speculation.  That  guardian  angels  and 
tempting  devils  mould  our  sleeping 
fantasies,  is  a  figment  of  superstition. 
That  the  mind  never  rests  from  its 
labors,  is  a  metaphysical  conceit  unsus- 
tained  by  adequate  authority.  We  are 
therefore  to  reject  these  three  theories 
of  dreaming,  and  seek  some  simpler 
statement  more  in  consonance  with 
nature  and  reason. 

Though  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  we  frequently  dream 
without  retaining  any  remembrance  of 
the  dream,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
we  never  sleep  without  dreaming.  And 
indeed,  on  all  physiological  grounds, 
the  probabilities  seem  irremstible  that 
in  a  healthy  and  perfect  sleep  the  mind 
is  without  the  slightest  touch  or  glim- 
mer of  a  dream.  A  series  of  images  or 
perceptions  may  be  caused  in  us  by  out- 
ward influences,  producing  aendationiy 
by  inward  operations,  summoning  np 
ideas,  or  by  the  two  conjoined,  consti- 
tuting a  more  complex  mental  action. 
"When  awake,  we  spontaneously  dis- 
criminate between  these  two  with  dis- 
tinctness, and  have  power  in  a  degree 
to  order  them  at  our  will.  But  when 
we  are  asleep  we  know  no  difference 
between  external  influences  and  internal 
operations ;  then  our  experience  is  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  fortuitous  causes 
and  the  law  of  association.  In  oar 
sleep  one  faculty  or  sense  may  act  alone, 
but  in  our  waldng  state  they  act,  as  it 
were,  simultaneously,  correcting  or  con- 
firming each  other.  In  dreaming,  the 
mind  for  the  most  part  furnishes  its 
own  material;  in  wakefulness,  nature 
conjointly  furnishes  it  There  the  lo- 
tion is  recollection  and  arrangement; 
here  it  is  perception  and  assimilation. 
When  the  sleep  is  complete  we  do  not 
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dream  at  all.  When  the  senses  are 
closed,  but  the  mind  partially  wakes, 
we  dream,  but  retain  no  memory  of  it. 
When  our  sleep  is  so  superficial  or  dis- 
turbed that  it  is  accompanied  by  sensa- 
tions, however  fragmentary  or  vague, 
traces  of  these  sensations  left  on  the 
brain,  suggest  the  associated  dream  to 
ns  when  we  awake,  or  perhaps  long 
afterwards.  Such  is  the  most  rational 
account,  as  it  has  been  developed  of 
late  by  several  authors. 

There  is  one  curious   and    difficult 
inquiry  to  which  no  satisfactory  reply 
has  yet  been  given.    It  is  in  regard  to 
the  horrible  phenomenon  of  nightmare. 
Why  is  it,  that  our  dreams,  when  we 
slc^p  in  an  easy  position  and  the  organ- 
ism is  in  healthy  action,  are  beautifiil 
and  agreeable ;  but  when  we  sleep  in  a 
cramped,  oppressive    attitude,  or    are 
sneering  from  indigestion,  they  are  in- 
yariably  of  a  frightful  character,  full 
of  deformity  or  danger,  causing  pain 
and  terror?    Of  this  abstruse  and  in- 
teresting problem  the  following  solu- 
tion is  suggested — a  solution  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  acceptable  and  con- 
clusive to  those  familiar  with  the  ulti- 
mate principles  of   physiological  and 
psychological  science.     Ugly  and  ter- 
rible outward  phenomena,  reported  in 
the  brain,  and  there  interpreted  in  illa- 
tion to  what  the  exigency  requires  of 
the  organism,  produce  disturbing  and 
violent  reactions  in  various  nerve-cen- 
tres.   These  reactions,  reporting  them- 
selves in  tha  brain,  are  there,  by  the 
inverse  action  of  the  law  of  association, 
taken  to  imply  the  presence,  as  outward 
causes,  of  the  ugly  and  terrible  phe- 
nomena of  which  they  had  before  been 
consequences.    If  a  piece  of  tough  beef 
in  the  stomach  causes  from  within  just 
such  a  ganglionic  perturbation  as  would 
be  caused  from  without  by  a  murderous 
deed  or  a  faU  from  a  precipice,  is  it  not 
quite  natural  that  the  mind,  deprived 
of  its  usual  verifying  tests,  should  think 
its    subjective    interpretation    of    the 
former  an  objective  experience  of  the 
latter? 

The  commonest  mistake  in  regard  to 
dreams  is  the  belief  that  they  enter  the 


mind  ftrom  abroad.     With  fine  fancy, 
but  fictitious  thought,  a  poet  says, 

Sleep  ifl  a  traitor 
Who  fills  the  poor  defenoeleti  eyea  with  blacknwi, 
That  he  may  let  in  dreams. 

They    are  evoked,  not    introduced. 
When  the  inner  play  becomes,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  so  exciting  and  power- 
ful as  to  strike  the  springs  of  volition, 
and  thus  move  the  muscles,  we  have 
domnanHmlism^  which  is  a  dream  put 
into  action.    Are  not  some  men  sleep- 
walkers all  their  days,  putting  their 
dreams  into  actions  ?    The  essence  of  a 
dream,  then,  is  that  objects  and  events 
which  are  only  ideally  perceived  within 
the  mind  are  credited  as  having  out- 
ward existence.    And  in  this  innermost 
essence  of  the  thing,  in  this  outermost 
color  of  the  phenomenon,  is  not  our 
whole  life  full  of  dream  ?    Pascal  im- 
pressively asks  in  one  of  those  pregnant 
paragraphs  which  often  fell  from  his 
pen,  "  If  we  were  solitary  when  aw&ke, 
but   dreamed   in   company,    and   our 
dreams  accorded  with  each  other,  who 
doubts  that  we  should  believe  mattera 
reversed?     In  fine,  as  we  frequently 
dream  that  we  dream,  piling  one  dream 
upon  another,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  life  itself  is  only  a  dream,  on  which 
others    are    grafted,  from    which   we 
awake  at  death,  and  during  which  we 
have  the  principles  of  the  true  and  the 
good  as  little  as  during  natural  sleep.*' 
How  many  things,  which  for  the  time 
sway  and  shape  us,  are  limited  to  our 
own   souls,   pure    idealities    destined 
never  to  be  any  part  of  the  veritable 
world  I  It  is  one  of  the  deep  utterances 
of  old  Heraclitus  that  "  they  who  are 
awake  have  a  world  in  common  among 
them;  but  they  who  sleep  are  retired 
each  to  his  own  private  world."    Nev- 
ertheless, literal  and  large  as  the  truth 
in  this  maxim  is— 4till  with  reference  to 
our  moral  experience  an  inverse  state- 
ment ;  for  the  former  cause  of  it  would 
express  a  graver  truth,  and  one  with  a 
more  comprehensive   inference.     Con- 
sider it  thus.    Our  common  waking  life 
is  like  a  dream,  because  in  it  each  man 
lives  a    special    experience  within    a 
world  specially  shaped  and  colored  by 
his  dominant  idioa^ncx^fi&^f^ 
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Well  may  deep  present  na  flotUmi, 
Sinoe  our  wakiag  momenu  teem 

With  such  ikncifal  convictions 
Ab  make  life  itself  a  drcnm. 

Since  God  is  infinite,  nothing  can 
occor  beyond  Him.  All  things  are 
embraced  within  His  intelligence.  The 
universe,  then,  is  His  dream.  How 
wondrously  has  glided  through  the 
Diyine  thought  the  solemn  and  many- 
colored  Dream  of  History  since  the 
birth  of  the  earliest  man  unto  this 
hour  I  Silent,  swift,  with  kaleidoscopic 
changes,  the  weird,  embroiled  proces- 
sion of  nations,  peoples,  revolutions, 
trophies,  has  swept  on,  from  the  paint- 
ed savages,  half-clad  in  skins  of  beasts, 
with  their  wair-clubs,  their  watch-fires, 
their  frantic  dances  and  idolatrous  rites, 
by  nomadic  hordes  with  swarming 
flocks,  by  slave-crowded  cities,  by 
Brahminism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedan- 
ism, to  the  peers  of  France  and  the 
lords  of  England  in  the  centre  of  the 
XRueteenth  century.  The  somnolent 
troops  of  actors  and  events  file  past 
and  fade  upon  our  contemplation,  a 
shadowy  vision  all — a  dream. 

Wieland,  in  a  leisure  hour,  contem- 
plating an  image  of  the  sleeping  Endy- 
<mion,  recalled  the  declaration  of  Cicero, 
who,  in  maintaining  that  man  is  destin- 
ed for  an  active  life,  says,  "  Even  were 
we  sure  to  have  the  most  delightful 
dreams  of  the  world,  we  should  not 
covet  the  sleep  of  Endymion ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  •ondition  of  a  man  whom 
this  should  befall  would  in  our  eyes  be 
no  better  than  death."  In  opposition 
to  this  view,  Wieland  in  his  meditations 
was  led  on  from  thought  to  thought, 
until  he  had  written  apodm  of  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  which  he 
called  Das  Leben  ein  Traum, — (Life,  a 
Dream.) 

It  commences  charmingly  with  the 
following  picture,  and  an  interrogatory 
confutation  of  Cicero^s  statement : 
"  How  beauteous,  rocked  by  Diana, 
Endymion  lies  here  in  the  moonshine ! 
The  loveliest  dream  hovers  on  his 
cheek.  The  bliss  that  ravishes  his 
heart,  expressed  in  every  muscle,  seems 
to  g^ve  divinity  to  the  mortal.  Thou, 
to  whom  his  sleep  appears  an  image  of 


death,  here  see  Thyself  contradicted. 
To  be  happy — is  not  that  to  live  f  " 

Human  lite  is  dream-like  in  its  mys- 
tery. In  the  still  haven  of  sleep,  says 
Schubert,  the  soul  rides  at  anchor ;  the 
pilot  has  left  his  post,  the  sails  are  furl- 
ed, the  soft  airs  of  memory  play 
through  the  cordage  of  the  brain,  and 
the  deep  tide  of  desire  still  heaves  with 
subsiding  surge  in  the  heart.  The 
scenery  without,  far  along  the  enchant- 
ed spaces  of  earth  and  sky,  corresponds 
with  the  hushed  phenomena  within, 
throughout  the  weird  chambers  of  the 
brain.  There^  while  all  is  muffled  in 
the  echoless  secresy  of  night,  the  moon 
floats  up  the  solemn  welkin,, 

An  argent  sheU, 
Washed  from  the  cayos  of  darkness  on  a  sirdL 

Here^  as  the  wearied  mortal  lies 
stretched  in  refreshing  slumber,  across 
the  soul^s  vision  sweep,  in  mighty  fiA 
unheard  procession,  Andean  peaks  over- 
sailed  by  the  condor,  eastern  deserts 
threaded  with  caravans,  forms  of  lost 
friends  embalmed  and  transfigured  in 
the  long-ago,  ravishing  pictures  of 
hopes  fulfilled  and  unimagined  worlds. 
It  is  fortunate  for  us,  in  the  dry  utili- 
tarianism which  crowds  our  days,  that 
one  realm  still  preserves  its  solemn  ob- 
scurity, freshly  touching  us  with  awe 
and  faith  whenever  we  cross  its  mys- 
terious environment  to  contemplate  the 
fiimiUar-strange  phenomena  and  land 
of  dreams. 

Moving  about  under  the  astronomic 
arch  of  eternity,  dim  apd  vanishing 
creatures  of  a  moment,  surrounded  by 
enigmas  which  baffle  while  they  allnn 
us,  how  truly  may  it  be  said. 

We  are  snchetoff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  onr  little  lift 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleepu 

Every  object  we  gaze  on,  from  tho 
diamond  to  the  sun,  from  the  violet  to 
the  firmament,  is  embedded  in  a  wonder 
and  swathed  with  a  beauty  whose  se- 
crets inspire  our  curiosity,  but  mock 
our  science.  Rind  after  rind  of  fact 
and  law  our  science  may  peel  ofi|  bat 
within  every  problem  lurks  an  ultimate 
core  of  cause  and  meaning,  which  the 
keenest  analysis  must  ever  halt  short  of 
in  despair.     Borne  around  the  zodiac 
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in  our  sphere  of  circnlatiDg  light  and 
dark,  like  motes  in  sunbeam  and  shade, 
millions  of  mysteries  defy  our  investi- 
gation, and  millions  more  elude  even 
our  sight. 

Human  life  is  like  a  dream  in  its  dim 
perspective  before  us,  its  vague  fading 
while  present,  its  brief  passage  by  us, 
and  its  feeble  spectrality  as  it  lies  be- 
hind us.  The  most  vividly-painted 
scenes  we  pass  through,  the  most  excit- 
ing adventures  we  know,  the  enterprises 
of  greatest  pith  and  moment  we  ever 
engage  in,  how  swiftly  they  flit  by  I 
How  sadly  their  parts  crumble  out  of 
proportion,  like  castles  of  cloud-rack  1 
How  soon,  losing  all  their  interest  and 
importance,  they  get  thin  and  pale  as 
wedlock  back  upon  them  I  Now  our 
dream  goads  us  to  a  frenzy  of  terror  or 
laps  us  in  an  elysium  of  bliss.  An  in- 
stant after,  not  the  slightest  vestige  is 
left  of  that  tempestuous  fright  or  that 
placid  fruition.  A  year  ago  one  bloom- 
ing face,  in  our  view,  was  the  consum- 
mate rose  of  all  earth's  riches  and 
beauty.  To-day  it  is  no  more  to  us 
than  a  faded  rose-leaf,  which  the  hag- 
gard blast  has  snatched  and  disdainful- 
ly flung  away.  A  dream,  a  dream  is 
our  life  below ;  like  shadows  on  the 
waves  we  pass  and  disappear. 

Ein  Traum,  dn  Traiun,  ist  unser  Leben  anf  £r^ 

den  hier : 
Wia   8chatten  auf  den  Wogon,  schweben   und 

■chwindea  nie. 

But  amidst  the  sorrowful  decays  of  our 
fancied  wealth,  the  sudden  disappear- 
ances of  our  imaginary  strongholds,  the 
profound  remark  of  Herder  should 
ever  be  retained  in  mind :  "  Although 
the  joys  of  youth  are  dreams,  its  deeds 
are  no  dreams." 

life  is  like  a  dream,  furthermore,  in 
its  odd  and  subtile  ramification  of 
causes  and  efifects.  In  either  there  is 
nothiDg  so  trivial  that  the  most  mag- 
nificent sequences  may  not  follow  from 
it.  The  rumble  of  a  cart  is  heard  in 
the  street — and  the  entire  course  and 
accompaniments  of  a  battle  rage 
through  the  dreamer's  brain.  Constant- 
ly, in  the  waking  experience  of  society 
and  of  the  individual,  the  most  eccen- 


tric, complicated,  almost  incredible  re- 
sults are  the  quiet  unfolding  and  easy 
issue  of  the  most  natural  circumstances 
and  the  liimplest  combinations.  The 
greasing  of  a  cartridge  with  cow's  fat 
producing  the  great  India  revolt,  hor- 
rifies a  hundred  nations  and  deluges 
half  a  continent  with  blood.  The  cack- 
ling of  a  goose  saved  the  capital  of  the 
world.  The  eyes  of  a  youth  and  a 
maiden  meet — and  their  whole  destinies 
are  changed  by  a  glance.  In  history, 
the  nailing  of  a  paper  to  a  church-door 
by  a  poor  monk  dilates  to  a  storm 
which  splits  Christendom  asunder  and 
subsides  not  for  centuries.  Both  in  our 
dreaming  and  in  our  waking  lives  the 
laws  of  association  and  causation  are 
wonderful  beyond  all  things,  inexplica^ 
bly  bringing  together  the  farthest  ob- 
jects and  the  nearest,  the  most  trifling 
afiairs  and  the  most  tremendous,  and  in 
their  results  almost  seeming  to  make 
the  least  incidents  and  the  greatest  en- 
terprises of  equal  importance. 

Life  is  like  a  dream  in  the  terrors  and 
sufferings  it  knows.  What  nameless 
fears,  what  indescribable  agonies,  shake 
and  tear  the  soul  of  the  sleeper,  who 
yet  all  the  while  lies  safely  couched  and 
curtained  in  his  home  I  What  height 
and  depth  of  torture  and  despair  can 
equal  those  experienced  by  the  dreamer, 
in  his  ftitile  struggles  to  shrink  from  an 
abyss  or  to  escape  from  a  serpent,  in  his 
overwhelming  powerlessness  to  lift  a 
finger  or  utter  a  sound,  as  he  gasps 
paralyzed  under  the  slow  horrors  of 
incubus?  Oh,  what  relief  then  to 
awake,  and  find  that  it  was  a  dream ! 
Often  under  an  unhappy  misapprehen- 
sion, a  groundless  anticipation  of  ca- 
lamity, an  imaginary  woe,  we  suffer 
more  than  can  be  told  ;  but  in  a  fortu- 
nate hour  some  dawn  of  light  reveals 
the  truth,  some  friendly  voice  or  touch 
arouses  us  from  our  painftd  delusion  to 
the  cheerf\il  daylight  of  assured  hopes 
and  sympathetic  fellowships. 

In  ancient  time  dreams  were  regarded 
as  revelations.  That  superstition,  in  its 
old,  magical  sense,  has  been  outgrown. 
But  in  a  natural,  scientific  sense  dreams 
are,  in  a  limited  degree^  iQvela.txcs<D&. 
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That  IB  to  say,  they  indicate  something 
of  the  habits  and  character  of  their 
subjects.  A  man  dreamed  that  he  had 
killed  Dionysius ;  the  tyrant,  on  hear- 
ing of  it,  had  him  execated.  Many  a 
deep  glimpse  into  the  true  bent  and 
secrets  of  the  soul  is  afforded  by  the 
dreams  in  which — a  more  mysterious 
Haroun  El  Raschid — it  goes  masquer- 
ading. Dreams  may  be  called  the 
moonlight  of  life — broken  and  waver- 
ing reflections  thrown  on  the  molten 
mirror  of  sleep  from  the  sun  of  waking 
consciousness.  Indeed  it  is  well  known 
that  we  are  apt  to  dream  about  what- 
ever has  intensely  occupied  us  previous- 
ly to  sleeping.  The  wheals  spontan- 
eously keep  on,  and  unconscious  cere- 
bration proceeds,  occasionally  lighted 
into  consciousness  and  memory  by  gear- 
ing into  the  electric  cogs  of  sensation. 

The  stag-hounds,  Treary  with  the  chase, 
Lay  stretohod  upon  the  roahy  floor, 

And  urged  in  dreams  the  forest-raoe. 
Prom  Tcriot-Stone  to  Eskdalo  moor. 

Something,  then,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  a  man's  dreams. 

All  have  their  characteristic  dreams, 
in  which  their  spiritual  histories  and 
aims  are  more  or  less  clearly  hinted. 
This  truth  is  admirably  touched  in 
Mercutio's  description  of  Queen  Mab's 
nightly  gallops  across  the  minds  of 
different  sorts  of  people.  Dreaming  is 
the  real  Agrippa's  mirror  wherein  every 
Surrey  gazes  on  his  own  Geraldine. 
God  applauds  holy  and  loving  deeds 
with  their  own  echoes.  He  rewards 
noble  purposes  in  our  waking  with 
beautiful  dreams  in  our  sleep. 

The  consideration  of  the  dream  of 
life  in  its  moral  relations  yields  two 
conclusions  of  chief  importance.  The 
first  is,  that  we  should  exercise  as  much 
control  as  possible  over  the  character 
of  our  dreams,  to  make  them  noble, 
beautiful,  and  good,  instead  of  selfish, 
hideous,  and  mean.  Every  man  is  con- 
scious of  the  power,  in  a  degree,  to  di- 
rect the  law  of  association,  to  dismiss 
or  detain,  to  invite  or  repel  desires, 
ugbts,  and  images.  He  can  cherish 
trample  the  brood  of  envy.  He  can 
ell  continually  upon  hateful  feelings 


and  vile  designs,  or  upon  generous  and 
beneficent  ones.    Every  man,  therefore, 
should  strive  to  discipline  his  voluntary 
meditations  and  sympathies  and  pur- 
poses, with  truth  and  love  and  purity, 
that  all  his  involuntary  musings  and 
emotions  and  feelings  shall  be  sweet 
and  kind  and  fair.    There  is  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  our  conscious, 
deliberative  activity,  and  our  character- 
istic, automatic    activity.      The    king 
comes  out  of  his  dream  of  buffoonery  a 
king;   the  clown  after  his  dream  of 
royalty  is  still  a  clown.    This  impresi- 
ive  lesson  is  taught  most  skilfully  in 
that  one  of  the  '^  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  called  Abu  El  Hassan,  or,  the 
Sleeper  Awakened;    also    by  Shakes* 
peare  in  his  picture  of  Christopher  Sly, 
the  drunken  tinker,  in  *^  Taming  of  'the 
Shrew."     It  is  an  instructive  fact  of 
history  that  the  dreams  of  people  in  Qa 
Middle  Ages— when  such  a  fei^ul  faith 
in  devils  and  witchcraft  and  hell  prs- 
vailcd,  and  when  such  dire  croelties 
were  perpetrated  by  irresponsible  tyr- 
anny and  superstition — were  generally 
of  the  most  awful  character,  aboundiag 
in  demoniacal  visions.  Fusel!  is  said  to 
have  eaten  raw  meat  in  order  to  obtain 
splendid  dreams,  the  remembrance  of 
which  might  enkindle  his  imagi nation 
while  he  was  painting.    Mrs.  Radciiffe, 
it  is  reported,  was  accustomed  to  sap 
on  the    most    indigestible  substanoea, 
that  the    resulting  nightmares  might 
suggest  terrible  plots  and  scenery  f(ff 
her  romances.     Her  readers  certainly 
have  occasion  to  feel  that  they  "  have, 
supped  full  of  horrors."    The  lesson  ii: 
sound,  though  the  instance  be  perversa 
By  every  mental  act  we  should  endeavor 
to  direct  the  current,  elevate  and  pnri^ 
the  character,  of  our  dreams.    If  num*i 
life  below  be  a  dream,  let  him  at  least 
try  to  dream  it  well ;  try,  by  filling  it 
with  virtuous  acts  and  divine  aspixa^ 
tions,  to  make  it  a  holy  and  blessed 
dream. 

The  other  leading  moral  of  the  sob* 
ject  is  that  ^Ye  should  make  our  life  at 
little  as  possible  a  fading  dream,  and  as 
much  as  possible  an  abiding  tratb. 
There  are  two  ways  to  compass  this 
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end.  First,  by  carrying  oar  best  dreams 
themselves  into  effect;  not  letting  the 
tinted  visions  dissolve  into  air,  like 
doud-stractores ;  but  securing  their 
realization  in  the  granite,  marble,  ivory 
and  gold  of  character  and  conduct,  like 
an  architect's  plans.  *'  E'en  greatly  to 
have  dreamed  precludes  low  ends.'' 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  determined 
will  the  fancies  and  wishes  of  our 
young  days  are  powerful  in  forming  the 
achievements  of  manhood.  The  grand 
desideratum  in  maturity  is  not  to  for- 
get, but  to  realize  the  tender  and  lofty 
dreams  of  the  earlier  time.  Before  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day  are  encoun- 
tered, we  indulge  anticipating  hopes; 
after  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 
have  passed,  we  indulge  fond  or  painful 
reminiscences ;  but  while  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  oppress  us,  we  are 
ao  taken  up  with  the  trial  and  the  task 
that  we  have  little  inclination  for  any 
thing  else.  As  Bulwer  happily  says, 
"Life  is  a  sleep  in  which  we  dream 
most  at  the  commencement  and  close — 
the  middle  part  absorbs  us  too  much 
for  dreams."  It  is  because  in  the  de- 
grading scramble  of  society  we  so  often 
fail  to  attain  and  keep  the  heights  our 
unhampered  pinions  first  longed  for, 
that  many  a  one,  sadly  recalling  in  his 
later  debasement  some  exquisite  vision 
of  long  ago,  exclaims  with  resistless 
melancholy,  *'  Ah,  sacred  and  rapturous 
dream,  had  I  but  died  in  thee  I "  Ever 
fit  and  beautiful,  therefore,  to  be  taken 
to  the  heart  of  every  man  is  the  solemn 
adjuration  of  Schiller's  Don  Carlos : 

O I  Ud  him  rorcrencc  in  hia  roanhood*s  prime, 
His  yoath's  bright  morning  dream. 

The  second  way  of  making  our  life  a 
substance,  and  not  a  mere  shadow,  is 
by  resolutely  displacing  baseless  con- 
ceits with  decisive  design?,  vfgue  rev- 
eries with  solid  deeds;  discriminating 
the  illusory  from  the  real,  so  that  in  all 
those  particulars  in  which  life  is  a 
dream  we  shall  see  it  as  a  dream,  but 
in  all  its  verities  wakefully  seize  it  as  a 
▼erity.  There  are  experiences  which 
bring  to  almost  all  of  us  a  mood  of 
mind  wherein  the  world  appears  noth- 
ing but  a  huge  dream-temple  full  of 
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fading  images  and  tones.  With  a  few 
this  mood  is  as  chronic  as  it  is  domi- 
nant These  persons  are  so  impro- 
nounced,  so  remote  from  all  vibrating 
contact  with  the  world's  tangible  Sactsk 
and  humanity's  passionate  enterprises 
that  they  glide  through  existence  like 
shadows  among  shadows.  They  need 
more  nervous  muscle  in  their  pulp, 
keener  blood  in  their  watery  veins, 
more  electricity  in  their  soporiferous 
thoughts.  In  the  ears  of  every  such 
lethargic  visionary  the  herald  should 
scream  through  a  brazen  trumpet. 

Then  brmin-eick  dreamer  in  a  world  of  dream, 
Where  nothing  lolid  braTes  the  windy  shock. 

Thy  fimqr  needs  to  learn,  thoogfa  Joto  supreme 
Compels  the  doods,  he  aits  npon  a  rook. 

The  saying  that  life  is  a  dream  should 
convince  us  that  we  are  awake,  and 
sharpen  our  wakefhlness.  There  is  a 
vast  deal  of  idle  sentimentalism,  droop- 
ing and  moaning  over  departed  hopes, 
instead  of  energetically  endeavoring  to 
replace  them  with  gprander  ones.  Time 
to  the  faithftil  man  brings  so  much 
more  than  it  takes  away,  that  he  never 
feels  these  vapid  regrets.  Each  lovely 
illusion  vanishes,  but  to  reappear  in  a 
lovelier  shape. 

Dreams,  literally  speaking,  are  un- 
healthy products,  symptoms  of  morbid 
states.  They  are  not  the  right  work- 
ing, but  the  impingement  and  jar  of 
the  fine  machinery  of  the  brain,  not  a 
part  of  the  soul's  perfect  music,  but  a 
discord.  A  dream  is  a  passing  de- 
lirium ;  delirium  is  a  fixed  dream  over- 
powering reason.  If  every  faculty  were 
in  a  wholly  normal  condition,  and  all 
were  harmoniously  balanced,  and  every 
function  were  entirely  fulfilled,  we 
should  neter  dream,  Tlie  activities  of 
the  day  would  suffice ;  and  no  surplus- 
age, defect,  or  irritation,  would  remain 
to  create  the  disturbance  of  dreams 
within  our  dark-covered  slumbers.  The 
application  of  this  fact  to  our  waking 
life  is  immediate,  and  is  not  without 
pathos.  For  what  are  our  choicest  day- 
dreams, those  dear  reveries,  imaginary 
schemings,  inward  scenic  triumphs — 
what  are  they  but  the  refuge  and  re- 
source of  the  disappointed  hearts    "^uik 
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holy  anticipations  and  wild  longings 
thwarted  in  a  world  gone  wrong  and 
too  harsh  and  narrow,  the  hungry  but 
creative  soul  builds  its  own  palace, 
peoples  it  from  affection,  and  adorns  it 
with  glories  no  stranger's  eye  can  see. 
As  we  are,  and  as  the  world  is,  how 
many  persons  lead  two  lives,  one  of 
public  duty  in  the  routine  of  business, 
the  other  of  withdrawn  romance  in  the 
heart's  secret  home  I  So  we  read,  in 
the  tale  artfully  elaborated  by  Bulwer, 
of  an  enthusiast,  who,  learning  to  con- 
nect and  follow  through  his  dreams 
from  sleep  to  sleep,  led  one  life  of  pro- 
saic care  and  labor  in  the  dusty  bustle 
of  the  days,  another  life  of  magical 
splendor  and  sweetness  in  the  star-hung 
silence  of  the  nights. 

While  we  wear  this  heavy  veil  of 
flesh,  here  where  every  essence  of  truth 
is  hid  behind  the  mask  of  the  material 
creation,  all  things  are  full  of  dreaming, 
f^om  the  giant  ocean  murmuring  in  his 
sleep,  to  the  stars  winking  slumbrously 
on  their  thrones.  Occasionally,  for  a 
little  time,  we  arouse  from  our  dreams, 
and  are  aware  of  the  evanescent  delu- 
sions, and  of  the  everlasting  verities 
contrasted  with  them ;  but  earthly  tem- 
perament and  fate  have  drugged  us  too 
•deeply,  and  we  soon  subside  into  the 
papaverous  and  visionary  realm  again. 

Death  is  the  last  and  completest 
breaker  of  the  spells  that  bind  us,  the 
chief  arouser  of  drowsing  souls.  Mo- 
hammed wrote  in  the  Koran,  "  While 
men  live  they  sleep ;  when  they  die, 
they  wake.''  But  Shakespeare  makes 
the  deep-thoughted  Hamlet  say, — and 
oh,  how  many  a  man  in  hours  of  lonely 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  his  des- 
tiny, has  trembled  before  a  kindred  sur- 
mise I — 

But  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  oome ! 

Tbe  melancholy  and  sceptical,  but 
gifted  and  noble  musician,  Neukoom, 
once  said  inquiringly  to  the  learned 
and  pious  Bunsen :  **  Into  what  dreams 
may  we  pass  at  death?"  And  when 
Bunsen  answered,  "  We  shall  then,  I 
think,  awake  from  all  dreams,"  ho 
shook  his  head  and  made  no  response. 
However  it  may  be  after  death,  as  long 


as  we  live  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any 
deep  soul  to  shake  off  a  haunting  sense 
of  dreaminess.  Above  every  charming 
landscape  of  earth  floats  a  haze  of  mys- 
tery which  seems  to  say  to  the  heart, 
"  It  is  but  a  dream,  it  will  melt  away." 
In  all  the  entrancements  of  music,  mys- 
tic overtones  are  heard  breathing  sadly 
through  each  strain, "  It  is  but  a  dream, 
it  will  melt  away."  In  the  gayest  mo- 
ments of  sensual  abandonment,  when 
the  thyrsus  is  bound  with  roses,  and  the 
goblet  sparkles  to  the  edge,  and  tbe 
song  rings  merrily,  and  all  paradise  lies 
uncovered  in  a  pair  of  eyes,  ever  and 
anon  sombrely  wails  the  ominous  re- 
frain, "  It  is  but  a  dream,  it  will  melt 
away."  Amid  this  play  of  illusoxy 
shows  two  things  are  solid  and  abid- 
ing; the  will  of  Qod,  and  the  soul 
which  seizes  that  will. 

A  German  thinker,  who  died  veiy 
young,  has  recorded  this  maxim: 
"  When  we  dream  that  we  dream,  we 
are  nigh  waking."  It  is  true  in  evezy 
sense.  In  dreaming  we  are  usually  un- 
conscious that  we  are  dreaming;  bat 
sometimes  we  half  suspect  it,  and  seek 
to  test  the  fact.  So  all  of  us  have  some 
seasons,  placid  moments  in  a  turbulent 
career,  lurid  spots  in  a  discolored  sky, 
when  amidst  the  studies,  vexations, 
delirium  of  hfe,  we  are  haunted  by  a 
dim  conviction  of  their  vanity  and 
falsehood  ;  and,  for  the  time,  we  almost 
free  ourselves  from  the  delusions  that 
fascinated,  the  taskmaster  that  goaded, 
the  dark  regrets  that  pained  us.  At  sH 
events  one  thing  is  sure,  namely,  that 
even  ^^  If  this  life  is  not  a  dream,"  as 
the  marvellous  Kovalis  said,  "it  will 
become  one."  What  else  can  it  seem 
when  we  look  back  upon  it  from  the 
mighty  hereafter  ? 

Of  that  concealed,  dreaded,  prayed- 
for  hereafter,  dreaming  has  something 
to  tell  us.  For  it  is  of  a  prophetic 
nature,  not,  indeed,  with  any  oneiro- 
mantic,  but  with  a  psychological  sig- 
nificance. "  Dreams,"  it  has  been  strik- 
ingly said,  "  are  rudiments  of  the  great 
state  to  come,"  when  the  soul  shall  be 
liberated  into  its  native  kingdom,  to 
lead  a  life  no  longer  sensational,  but 
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ideal.  A  dream  appears  to  imply  the 
independence  of  the  mind  in  its  earthly 
cnyironment ;  for  in  it  the  mind  sup- 
plies and  manages  its  own  material 
without  aid  from  the  senses  or  the  out- 
ward world — an  unmuffled  hint  of  an 
immaterial  immortality  for  the  spirit. 
All  persons  dream  of  flying.  What  is 
it  but  a  prescience  of  the  season  to 
come,  when  *Hhey  shall  mount  as  on 
eagles'  wings,  and  never  faint  ? "  when 
the  soul,  no  more  clogged  by  the  body, 
shall  be  its  own  world  and  make  its 
own  world  ? 

In  extremity,  men  dream  of  the 
things  they  most  want  and  suffer  for ; 
the  thirsty  and  hungry,  of  rills  and 
banquets;  the  prisoner,  of  freedom; 
the  sick,  of  health.  Surely,  God  in- 
tends the  inmost  desires  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  His  child,  shall  be  satisfied. 
Can  heayen,  then,  be  only  a  mirage? 
Oil,  they  will  never  credit  this,  who  re- 
collect the  thousands  of  ^odly  souls, 
benefactors,  saviors,  saints,  martyrs,  he- 
roes, triumphant  and  transfigured  ones, 
all  of  whom  in  their  time. 

While  rowing  hard  against  the  stream, 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream. 

It  is  related,  one  knows  not  how 
truly,  that  Plato,  the  starriest  intellect 
that  ever  stooped  to  domicile  itself  in 
flfesh,  died  in  a  dream.  Who  would  not 
gladly  draw  the  curtain  around  himself 
and  take  his  departure  for  the  unknown 
sphere  accompanied  by  sublime  ideas 
and  visions,  even  as  Pythagoras  was 
wont  to  go  to  sleep  with  grand  music  ? 
"A  dream,"  Euripides  wrote,  "is  the 
lesser  mysteries  of  death"  Death  itself, 
then,  is  the  last  initiation,  when  man 


passes  the  final  curtain  and  confronts 
the  naked  truths  of  being  in  the  very 
adytum  of  the  universe. 

Suddenly  opening  their  eyes,  after  a 
vivid  dream,  repeated  instances  have 
been  known  in  which  persons  have  lit- 
erally seen  the  fast-scattered  imagery 
of  "retiring  terrors  and  dissolving 
splendors."  In  such  cases  the  intense 
action  of  the  faculties  produces  an  ob- 
jective projection  of  subjective  motions, 
and  results  in  what  Draper  calls  cere- 
bral vision,  in  distinction  from  ocular 
vision.  Schopenhauer  impressively  says, 
"  In  a  terrible  dream,  when  our  suffer- 
ing reaches  the  highest  pitch,  it  brings 
that  awakening  in  which  all  the  mon- 
sters of  the  night  vanish;  so  in  the 
dream  of  life  it  happens — ^when  the 
extremity  of  anguish  compels  it  to 
break  up  and  disappear." 

Premonishing  glimpses,  assuring 
hints,  of  the  world  to  come  have  many 
a  time  been  afforded  in  precious 
snatches  of  deathbed  experience.  An- 
gels have  seemed  to  hover  before  the 
eyes  of  the  dying  one,  and  faint  strains 
from  the  haxps  of  the  seraphim  echo 
down  to  his  ears.  When  we  start,  at 
last,  fh)m  the  long  dream  of  life,  how 
deceptive  visions  will  dissipate,  shad- 
ows fiee,  every  evanescent  foUy  be  over  I 
Then  we  shall  dream  no  more,  but  be 
pure  realities  amid  pure  realities.  Then 
seeing  how,  from  stage  to  stage  of  be- 
ing, the  plan  of  the  Creator  transcends 
the  hope  of  the  creature,  wo  shall  learn 
that— 

Lifd's  gift  ontraoB  our  fimcles  fax. 

And  drowns  the  dream 

In  Taster  stream, 
As  morning  drinlu  the  morning  itar. 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  ESPERANZA. 


Not  the  most  obtuse  of  the  Seyen 
Sleepers,  had  he  chosen  that  evening  to 
awake  and  emerge  once  more  to  the 
sights  and  somids  of  earth,  could  have 
doubted  that  the  month  was  Septem- 
ber, the  scene  one  of  the  bold  headlands 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  northern 
Atlantic,  as  distinct  in  their  physiogno- 
my from  the  rich  levels  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  or  the  vine-clad  and  storied  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  as  are  the  fair 
and  spiritual  daughters  of  the  North 
from  the  sultry  senoras  of  Spain. ' 

A  bold  headland  upon  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  crowned,  instead  of  ruin  or 
castle,  by  a  substantial  lighthouse,  with 
a  wing  containing  the  keeper's  lodg- 
ings, and  at  some  little  distance  a  clus- 
ter of  half  a  dozen  fishermen's  cabins, 
made  picturesque  in  this  September 
twDight  by  the  boats  drawn  up  upon 
the  beach,  the  nets  hung  upon  frames 
to  dry  beside  the  doors,  and  groups  of 
children  playing  in  the  sand,  while  their 
mothers  gossipped  at  their  leisure,  the 
toils  of  the  day  ended  and  forgotten. 

Upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the  head- 
land, several  hundred  feet  beyond  the 
lighthouse,  and  at  least  half  a  mile  from 
the  nearest  cottage,  a  young  girl  sat 
upon  the  short,  brown  grass,  her  hands 
clasped  about  her  knees,  her  eyes  stead- 
ily fixed  upon  the  distant  sea-horizon — 
a  girl  beautiful  with  the  delicate  and 
fragile  beauty  of  American  women  in 
their  early  youth,  and  with  no  better 
promise  of  a  vigorous  maturity  than  is 
given  by  the  majority  of  that  lovely 
sisterhood.  But  whatever  chances  twen- 
ty years  might  bring,  Elsie  Brent,  eigh- 
teen years  old,  sitting  there  in  the  Sep- 
tember twilight,  and  looking  out  so 
eagerly  across  the  sea,  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  objects  eyes  of  men  ever  be- 
held ;  and  so  thought  Lieutenant  Col- 
brook,  slowly  climbing  the  grassy  slope, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  figure  of  the  un- 
conscious girl,  his  heart  heavy  as  lead 


within  his  breast  at  thought  that  he 
should  see  her  no  more. 

The  slight  rustle  of  the  crisp  grass 
beneath  his  feet,  broke  the  dreamer's 
reverie,  and  she  looked  round,  smiling 
and  blushing. 

"Good  evening,  Elsie.  What  were 
you  watching  so  intently,  as  I  came  up 
the  hill  ? "  asked  the  young  man,  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  grass  beside  her. 

**  Oh,  nothing.  J^  was  just  looking  to 
see  if  my  ship  was  coming  in.'* 

"  Your  ship,  Elsie  I " 

"  Why,  yes ;  my  ship  with  the  great 
fortune,  and  the  wonderful  happineas, 
and  the  good  news  that  is  coming  to 
me  some  time.  Don't  you  ever  dream 
of  the  time  when  your  ship  comes 
home  ? "  asked  Elsie  Brent,  taming  her 
gray  eyes  half-wistfully  half-longingly 
upon  the  face  of  the  young  man,  who 
met  them  sadly  enough,  as  he  replied, 

"  Yes ;  but  I  am  afraid  she  never  will 
reach  port.  She  is  bringing  me  so 
many  things,  I  can  hardly  hope  they 
will  all  arrive." 

"  What  sort  of  things  ?  ^  asked  the 
girl,  dreamily. 

"Love,  for  one— a  happy  love.  Is 
that  in  the  freight  of  your  ship  too^ 
Elsie  ?  " 

"I — ^perhaps — I  can't  tell,''  murmiir- 
ed  Elsie,  plucking  at  the  grass  beside 
her. 

"Then  it  must  be  from  the  same 
port,  and,  who  knows,  it  may  be  the 
selfsame  ship  that  we  both  are  looking 
for.  The  name  of  mine  is  Esperana; 
how  is  it  with  yours,  sweet  ? " 

"Esperanza?  What  does  it  meanP 
asked  Elsie,  without  glancing  up. 

"  Hope.  Is  not  that  a  good  name 
for  such  a  craft,  Elsie  ?  A  ship  sailing 
from  the  Fortunate  Isles,  loaded  with  a 
happy  love,  a  home,  and  a  long,  bright 
life  for  both  of  us.  Remember,  little 
one,  her  name  is  always  Esperanza,  and, 
though  her  voyage  be  long  delayed,  we 
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neyer  need  despair  of  her  making  port 
at  last" 

"  The  Esperanza  1 "  whispered  Elsie, 
her  shy  glance  searching  the  horizon,  as 
if  the  sails  of  that  beloved  craft  might 
eyen  now  be  shinli^  there. 

The  sailor  cre^'  a  little  nearer,  and 
tookher  hand..  ' 

"  Elsie,  dea!^,'"  said  he,  "  I  have  come 
to  say  good-by." 

The  bright  dream  was  broken  in  a 
moment,  and  the  girPs  face  was  white, 
even  to  the  lips,  as  she  tamed  it  upon 
him,  repeating  wildly, 

"  Good-by  I  What— «re  you  going 
away  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear.  We  have  finished  our 
work  here ;  the  Survey  is  ended,  and  we 
have  orders  to  move  on  to-morrow.  The 
news  came  this  morning,  and  I  have  all 
day  been  dreading  to  break  it  to  you." 

Not  a  word  of  reply ;  but  the  gray 
eyes  travelling  back  to  the  horizon,  car- 
ried with  them  a  look  such  as  they  had 
never  borne  before. 

Lieutenant  Colbrook,  watching  them 
wistfully,  felt  a  strange  remorse  and  ter- 
ror at  his  heart,  and  dropped  the  little 
brown  hand  he  held,  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  he  had  no  right  to  touch. 

"  I  shall  miss  you  very  sorely,  Elsie," 
said  he,  presently.  "  And  I  shtdl  always 
be  thinking  of  the  time  when  we  may 
meet  again — after  the  Esperanza  comes 
in,  you  know.  A  happy  meeting  is  one 
of  her  treasures,  is  it  not  9 " 

« la  it  t "  asked  Elsie,  without  look- 
ing round. 

"Certainly,  dear.  But  oh,  Elsie,  it 
is  hard  to  wait  for  such  dim  and  far- 
away possibilities,  before  I  say  all  that 
is  in  my  heart — all  that  you  have  a  right 
to  expect  I  never  have  told  you  much 
about  myself^  Elsie;  we  have  always 
had  so  many  better  things  to  talk  of; 
but  perhaps  I  should  have  said  at  first, 
instead  of  at  last,  that  I  am  a  poor 
man,  Elsie,  hardly  able  to  support  my- 
self by  my  profession,  a,nd  with  no  hopes 
of  fortune  or  preferment  except  as  I 
earn  them.  Had  I  any  thing  more  than 
suffices  for  my  daily  needs,  I  should  owe 
it  to  the  little  orphan  sisters  supported 
by  the  charity  of  our  relatives ;  and,  at 


any  rate,  it  must  be  many  a  long  day 
before  I  can  think  of  marriage,  or  a 
home  of  my  own,  unless ^" 

"  Unless  you  married  a  rich  lady," 
said  Elsie,  slowly,  and  a  little  scom- 
ftilly. 

"  Well — ^yes.  But,  Elsie,  you  do  not 
think  I  would  marry  any  body  for  her 
money,  do  you?  I  could  love — ^nay, 
Elsie,  I  fJoiU  say  it,  I  do  love — a  girl 
without  a  penny,  better  than  I  can  ever 
love  again.  You  believe  me,  Elsie  ? " 
• "  Yes,  I  believe  you." 

"But  why  do  you  speak  so  coldly, 
and  why  will  you  not  look  at  me,  dar* 
ling  9  Surely,  you  are  not  ofiiended  at 
my  most  innocent  misfortune  f  " 

"Certainly  not.  Why  should  I  be 
offended,  Mr.  Colbrook?  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  soon 
find  a  rich  wife." 

"No,  Elsie,  don't  speak  so.  Hope, 
instead,  that  the  Esperanza  may  come 
home,  and  bring  us  both  our  hearts'  de- 
sire," said  the  young  man,  trying  to  re- 
gain the  little  hand  which  resolutely 
evaded  his. 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  our  ships  sail 
fh>m  different  ports,  and  carry  different 
flreights.  Perhaps  our  hearts'  desires 
are  very  much  unlike,  and  the  name 
Esperanza  means  a  very  different  thing 
to  you  and  me,"  said  Elsie  Brent,  rising 
and  turning  toward  home.  Her  lover 
also  rose,  and,  laying  a  detaining  hand 
upon  her  arm,  exclaimed, 

"What I  Do  you  mean  that  you 
don't  love  me,  Elsie  9 " 

"Love  you  I  Why  should  you  ask 
me  that?  What  right  have  you 9  J 
am  not  a  rich  lady,"  said  the  girl,  fixing 
her  eyes  one  moment  upon  his,  and  then 
walking  rapidly  away. 

Lester  Colbrook,  slowly  following, 
found  time,  before  he  reached  the  light- 
house-door, to  arraign  himself  before 
the  tribunal  of  conscience,  to  severely 
investigate  the  occurrences  of  the  last 
two  months,  to  listen  to  pleadings  on 
both  sides,  and  finally  to  deliver  the 
verdict. 

Guilty,  but  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  sentence, 

Lnmediate  and  dishonoi^XAR  «s^^. 
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So  it  was,  with  the  humble  and  dep- 
recating mien  of  a  convicted  criminal, 
that  Lieutenant  Colbrook,  stepping 
within  the  principal  room  of  the  light- 
keeper's  dwelling,  offered  his  hand  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  saying  briefly, 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Brent." 

"  Good-by,  is  it  ?  What,  are  y'  go- 
ing, sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  early  to-raorrow — so  early,  that 
I  shall  not  get  up  to  the  lighthouse  be- 
fore we  start.  Thank  you  for  all  your 
hospitality,  Mr.  Brent ;  and  if  I  have  a 
chance  to  say  a  good  word  for  you  in 
that  matter  of  salary,  you  may  be  sure 
I  will  do  so." 

"Thank  y',  Lieutenant  —  thank  y' 
kindly,  sir.  But  going,  d'  y'  say! 
Why,  docs  Elsie  know  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  her  just  now ;  but,  if 
you  will,  ask  her  to  see  me  for  a  mo- 
ment; I  should  like  to  say  another 
word  or  two." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  will,"  replied  Peter 
Brent,  his  face  clearing  of  the  cloud 
that  had  come  over  it,  and,  with  a  sud- 
den alacrity,  he  stepped  up  the  wind- 
ing stairs  leading  to  the  rooms  over- 
head, and  sent  ^  daughter  down. 

She  came  immediately,  her  face  very 
pale,  but  calm  and  steadfast.  The 
young  man  extended  his  hand. 

"  Elsie,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  we 
part  friends,  do  we  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Colbrook." 

"And  you — you  forgive  me " 

"  For  what,  sir  ? " 

"  For  disturbing  your  quiet  life — ^for 
asking  you  to  share  in  the  freight  of 
that  shadowy  ship,  which  never  may 
come  to  land,  and  so  should  never  have 
been  counted  upon.  And  yet,  Elsie,  it 
is  so  natural  to  hope  at  our  age,  and 
who  knows  yet ^" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  you,  sir ; 
and  much  in  the  way  of  books,  and  in- 
formation, and  pleasant  hours,  to  thank 
you  for.  Good-by,  sir."  And  Elsie, 
placing  her  own  in  that  extended  hand, 
received  its  pressure,  then  let  it  fall. 

"  Oh,  Elsie,  you  despise,  and  you 
cannot  forgive  me  I "  exclaimed  the 
young  man ;  and  as  she  neither  an- 
swered nor  looked  at  him,  he  turned. 


and  took  away  that  thought  as  the  last 
memento  of  his  summer's  pleasuring. 

Three  months  later,  while  the  wildest 
storm  of  January  whistled  round  the 
lighthouse,  sweeping  the  headland  bare 
of  snow,  and  lashing  the  waves  into 
mountains  of  green  and  icy  foam,  Peter 
Brent,  smoking  his  pipe  beside  the 
driftwood  fire,  and  watching  his  daugh- 
ter bending  over  her  coarse  needle-work 
opposite  him,  thus  addressed  her : 

"There's  no  sense  or  reason  in  it, 
Elsie.  Here's  Nick  Dart,  as  clever  t 
fellow  as  ever  lived,  and  fore-handed, 
too,  with  the  best  boat  on  the  coast  and 
a  good  shanty  and  a  first-rate  run  of 
custom,  wants  to  marry  you,  and  keep 
you  like  a  lady ;  for  he  says  his  sister 
'11  be  glad  to  stay  and  do  the  work  for 
her  keep,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
why  you  won't  have  him  ?  " 

"I  don't  care  for  him,  father,"  said 
Elsie,  in  a  weary  voice,  and  bendiz^ 
low  over  her  task. 

"  Don't  care  for  him,"  mimicked  her 
father.    "  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  aU 
the  folks  think,  yes,  and  say  too,  more 
than  one  of  them.     They  say  you're 
pining  after  that  Coast-Survey  fellow 
that  was  up  here  last  summer,  and  hung 
'round,  and.  talked  poetry,  and  sat  on 
the  rocks,  and  went  out  sailing,  and  all 
that,  till  he  fairly  turned  your  head, 
and  that's  all  it  amounted  to.    He  never 
said  a  word  before  he  went,  nor  he 
never  wrote  a  word  since,  and  it's  more 
than   likely  that,  by  this    time,  he's 
clean  forgot  all  about  you,  and  mayhe 
is  making  up  to  some  other  girl,  while 
you're  all   dwining   away,  looking  as 
white  and  spindling  as  a  motherless 
baby,  and  turning  the  cold  shoulder  on 
an  honest  fellow  that's  worth  a  doseo 
of  these  fine  gentlemen  any  day,  and 
that'll  feel  you  do  him  a  favor  in  hariiig 
him — ^instead  of  that,  it's  he  honors 
you,  as  the  other  one  did " 

A  step  at  the  door  cut  short  the  oM 
man's  speech,  ai^d  paled  of  a  sudden 
the  color  that  his  words  had  broogbt 
to  Elsie's  cheek. 

"  Is  that  you,  Nicholas ! "  exclaimed 
Brent,  opening  the  door  and  admitting 
a  stalwart  form,  whitened  with  snow 
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and  glancing  with  pendant  icicles. 
"  Well,  I  must  say  that  a  fellow  that'll 
come  out  such  a  night  as  this  to  see  his 
girl,  deserves  her  best  treatment  when 
he  gets  there ;  and  I  hope  he'll  get  it, 
too.  Fve  got  to  go  up  and  see  to  the 
light,  Elsie ;  and  I  leave  Nick  to  your 
care.  Now  recollect  all  Tve  been  saying." 

Elsie,  pale,  still  and  sad,  raised  her 
eyes  to  her  father's  face,  and  answered 
him  never  a  word.  Nicholas  Dart,  still 
too  much  dazed  and  battered  by  the 
storm  to  fully  command  his  faculties, 
stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen, 
the  fragments  of  ice  and  sleet  dropping 
from  his  garments  in  little,  tinkling 
showers,  as  the  ruddy  heat  of  the  fire 
reached  him,  and  his  honest  eyes  strug- 
gling to  free  themselves  from  the  icy 
wreaths  encasing  them. 

Elsie  turned,  and  looked  at  him  long 
and  attentively.  Then  she  said,  kindly 
enough, 

"You  are  very  brave,  Nicholas,  to 
face  such  a  storm.  Won't  you  come  to 
the  fire  ? " 

"  I  don't  mind  the  storm  when  you 
speak  like  that,  Elsie,"  said  the  lover, 
bashfully,  and,  taking  off  his  wet  coat 
and  muffler,  he  came  to  seat  himself  as 
near  as  he  dared  to  the  pale,  beautiful 
girl,  who  sat  watching  him  with  the 
attentive  eyes  of  one  who  seeks  to  read 
not  only  the  present,  but  the  future,  of 
the  individuality  before  him. 

The  scrutiny  made  Nicholas  uneasy, 
and,  after  a  few  moments,  he  turned  to 
boldly  face  it,  saying, 

"Elsie,  if  you  won't  be  mad,  I  feel 
just  as  if  you  were  looking  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  husband  Fd  make  for  you." 

**Do  you?"  asked  Elsie,  not  bash- 
fidly,  or  in  any  manner  confused,  but  in 
a  slightly  wearied  tone. 

**  Yes ;  and  I  wish  I  knew  what  you 
thought  about  it." 

"I  do  not  myself  know  yet,"  said 
Elsie,  quietly. 

"Well,  I  wish  you'd  take  my  word 
for  it,  and  believe  that  Pd  try  to  be  a 
good  one.  Elsie,  I  came  on  purpose, 
to-night,  to  ask  if  you'd  have  me.  I've 
liked  you  ever  since  we  were  little,  and 
now  it  seems  as  if  I  couldn't  stand  it 


any  longer,  without  I  could  get  you  for 
a  wife.    Elsie,  will  you  have  me  ? " 

"  I  do  not  love  you,  Nicholas,  nor  do 
I  suppose  that  I  shall  ever  love  any  one, 
for  I  have  no  heart ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
marry  me,  I  have  no  objection,  and  I 
will  try  to  be  a  good  wife  as  far  as  I 
know  how.  Does  that  content  you  ? " 
asked  Elsie,  turning  her  wan  face  toward 
the  fire. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  have  to,"  replied 
the  lover,  rather  disconsolately.  "  Only 
rd  like  to  know,  Elsie,  about  that  man, 
last  summer — Lieutenant  Colbrook,  I 
mean.  Did  he  treat  you  bad  any  way, 
dear  ? " 

"I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
him,  or  any  one,  Nicholas ;  and  I  wish 
you  would  never  mention  his  name 
again.    Will  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Certain  I  will,  if  you  ask  me,  and  I 
only  wish  I  could  do  more  than  that  to 
please  you,"  said  Nicholas;  and  in  a 
few  moments  Elsie  dismissed  him,  and 
went  to  her  lonely  little  chamber.  Then, 
kneeling  upon  the  fioor,  her  face  pressed 
close  to  the  rattling  window-panes,  she 
strove  to  distinguish  the  white  fiash  of 
the  waves  breaking  upon  the  cliff  from 
the  white  snow-wreaths  close  at  hand, 
and  looking,  murmured, 

"Is  this  the  way  my  ship  comes 
home  9  Has  the  Esperanza  gone  ashore 
in  this  cruel  storm;  and  is  Nicholas 
Dart  the  one  thing  saved  to  me  out  of 
all  her  freight  ? " 

But  in  the  early  spring  she  became 
his  wife,  and  as  the  weeks  and  months 
rolled  on,  the  patient  devotion  of  his 
life  to  hers,  the  loving  humility  which 
this  strong,  energetic  man  assumed  to- 
ward her,  the  silent,  fragile  recipient  of 
his  care,  rather  than  the  sharer  of  his 
lot,  touched  her  heart,  at  first  with  a 
great  pity,  then  with  gratitude,  at  last 
with  a  quiet  affection  which  might  ripen 
into  love.  Then,  at  last,  she  climbed 
to  her  old  seat  upon  the  headland,  and, 
looking  wistfully  across  the  sea,  said  to 
herself, 

"  Who  knows,  the  ship  yet  may  come 
to  shore.  The  freight  is  changed  from 
that  of  the  old  dream,  but  iroti  ^col^I 
cotton-bales  uxq  ^oo^^^^^tx  SS  VJ^e^  «t^ 
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not  roses  and  pearls.  Ck>me,  good  Es- 
peranzal  come,  and  bring  me  content 
and  hope  and  strength  and  will  to  do 
my  part  for  him  who  does  so  much  for 


n 


me. 

So  sitting,  in  a  bright  sunmier  after- 
noon, she  heard  feet  climbing  the  grassy 
slope — feet  whose  tread  she  had  learned 
BO  well,  that  she  never  doubted  now 
whose  they  might  be ;  and  while  earth 
and  ocean  and  sky  seemed  blending  in 
one  dizzy  whirl,  and  she  all  nnconscious- 
ly  clutched  at  the  grass  with  cither  hand 
to  steady  herself  in  this  wild  conyul- 
sion  of  aJl  things,  a  glad  yoice  said, 

*'  Elsie !  I  thought  I  should  find  you 
here,  and  never  stopped  at  the  village 
or  the  lighthouse.  The  Esperanza  has 
reached  port,  my  girl  I  My  ship  has 
come  in  at  last,  bringing  me  fortune 
and  freedom,  and  I  have  come  hundreds 
of  miles,  without  the  pause  of  a  mo- 
ment^ Elsie,  to  lay  them  at  your  feet, 
and  to  acknowledge  my  thoughtless 
selfishness  to  you  last  year.  Elsie,  for- 
give me,  and  say  that  you  will  be  my 
wife  1 " 

He  threw  himself  beside  her,  and 
seized  her  hand.  She  snatched  it  from 
him,  crying, 

"  I  forgave  you  before,  but  now  I  can- 
not Why  need  you  come  to  disturb 
•uch  hard-won  peace!  You  are  late 
with  your  news,  my  friend ;  the  Espe- 
ranza,  my  Esperanza,  reached  port  long 
since,  and  I  am  the  wife  of  Nicholas 
Dart,  fisherman  and  assbtant  light- 
keeper — ^more  than  this,  as  good  a  man 
and  true  as  ever  trod.  Now  go,  and 
leave  me." 

''  Married !  Oh  Elsie  I "  groaned  the 
young  man.  **  Could  you  not  have 
waited  one  little  year  for  me  ?  '* 

"  Did  you  ever  ask  me  to  wait  ?  Di^ 
not  you  tell  me  with  your  own  lips  that 
you  had  only  been 

But  this  is  not  talk  for  the  honest 
wife  of  an  honorable  man.  I  have  no 
more  to  say,  Mr.  Colbrook,    Gk)od-by." 

He  turned  without  a  word,  and  went 
down  the  hill  and  toward  the  light- 
house. At  the  door  sat  Peter  Brent, 
with  his  son-in-law  and  assistant,  Nich- 
olas Dart. 


An  hour  later,  when  Elsie  returned  to 
the  house,  her  father  said, 

"  Woman,  we've  agreed  to  take  the 
Lieutenant  to  board  for  a  week  or  two, 
if  you're  willing.  He  wants  some  of 
our  shooting  and  fishing,  and  says  he 
reckons  on  boating  along  with  Kick,  a 
good  deal.  I  suppose  you've  nothing 
to  say  against  it  ? " 

*'  Yes,  father,  a  great  deal ;  indeed,  I 
cannot  consent  on  any  consideration," 
said  Mrs.  Dart,  with  quiet  decision ;  and 
calling  her  husband  aside,  she  said  to 
him  some  half-dozen  earnest  words  that 
settled  the  matter  once  for  all,  and  sent 
him  striding  down  to  the  little  inn, 
whither  the  Lieutenant  had  returned 
for  his  luggage,  with  the  courteous  yet 
final  message  that  Mrs.  Dart  did  not 
find  it  possible  to  receive  the  new  in- 
mate proposed  to  her. 

"But  you  might  get  board  in  some 
of  the  houses  at  the  Point,"  added 
Nicholas,  with  a  little  quiet  malice. 

"  Thank  you,  but  it  is  as  well  that  I 
should  not  stay,  on  several  accounts," 
replied  the  other,  with  a  look  of  hid- 
den menace ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Three  years  more,  and  Elsie  Dart, 
laboring  at  her  daily  avocations  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  lighthouse,  hears  the 
tread  of  horses'  feet  at  her  door,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  rap  with  the  handle 
of  a  riding-whip.  Obeying  the  sum- 
mons, regardless  of  flushed  fSeice,  dis- 
hevelled hair,  and  a  dress  suited  more 
closely  to  her  pursuits  than  her  taste, 
with  one  child  clinging  to  her  skirts 
and  the  other  in  her  arms,  she  found  a 
gentleman  and  lady  seated  upon  their 
horses,  and  talking  in  the  low,  tender 
voice,  so  significant  of  the  tenderest 
relations  between  the  speakers. 

As  Elsie  appeared  in  the  door,  the 
gentleman  sprang  to  the  ground  and 
extended  his  hand. 

"You  have  not  forgotten  your  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Dart  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  remember  you  perfectly, 
Lieutenant  Colbrook,"  said  the  matron, 
calmly ;  and  disengaging  her  hand  from 
the  infant's  grasp,  she  placed  it  in  his, 

"Major  Colbrook  now,  Elsie;  and 
this  is  my  wife  that  is  to  be— Miss  C^ 
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tlemain,  now.  We  are  staying  with 
onr  party  at  the  Beach-honse,  and  rode 
oyer  this  morning,  on  purpose  to  see 
you.  I  want  Miss  Castlemain  to  know 
this  place  and  its  inhabitants  as  well  as 
I  do." 

"  Won't  you  get  off  your  horse  and 
come  in,  Miss  Castlemain  ?  "  said  Elsie 
turning  to  the  lady  with  quiet  dignity. 

**  Thank  you,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  so,"  replied  Miss  Castlemain 
promptly ;  and  Major  Colbrook,  lifting 
her  carefully  from  the  saddle,  gave  both 
horses  in  charge  to  a  boy  who  had  fol- 
lowed them  up  from  the  village. 

"  You  see,  Elsie,"  said  he,  "  I  was  so 
sure  of  your  hospitality,  that  I  engaged 
dinner  and  care  for  my  horses  at  the 
little  tayem  down  here,  and  mean  to 
spend  the  whole  day  upon  the  Point." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  haye  you  dine 
with  me,  if  you  can  accept  yery  humble 
fare.  I  do  not  keep  house  so  generous- 
ly as  my  father  used,"  said  Mrs.  Dart, 
opening  the  door  of  her  little  parlor, 
and  oflering  its  best  seat  to  the  young 
lady. 

''Your  &thei^is  he—?"  hesitated 
Major  Colbrook. 

''  My  father  and  husband  were  both 
drowned  last  year,  in  trying  to  rescue 
the  crew  of  a  wrecked  yessel — ^the  ship 
Hope,  of  DumMea,  Scotland,"  said  El- 
sie, with  no  sign  of  emotion  upon  her 
pallid  face. 

Migor  Colbrook  looked  at  her  atten- 
tiyely,  while  Miss  Castlemain  deyoted 
herself  to  the  oldest  child,  a  fine  boy  of 
two  years  old.  He  found  her  changed 
in  more  than  loss  of  color  and  outline, 
more  than  in  thinned  hair  and  lagging 
step— the  bright,  impatient  look  of  the 
gray  eyes  that  he  so  well  remembered, 
a  look  always,  as  it  seemed,  watching 
and  longing  for  the  unknown  joy  eyery 
new  moment  might  bring,  the  eager  ex» 
pression  of  hopeful  expectancy — ^where 
was  it  now?  Those  eyes,  so  calm  yet 
not  satisfied,  resigned  but  not  content, 
what  story  had  they  to  tell?  Major 
Colbrook  felt  that,  unless  this  question 
was  answered,  he  neyer  should  cease  to 
ponder  it,  neyer  should  forget  Elsie 
Brent,  and  the  wild  dreams  he  had 


dreamed  beneath  those  brilliant  eyes. 
So  he  said, 

^*  Miss  Fanny,  I  am  going  to  ask  Mrs. 
Dart  to  let  you  lie  down  and  rest  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  I  will  take  you 
oyer  all  my  old  haunts,  and  show  you 
the  wonderful  caye  you  are  so  eager  to 
see.    But  you  are  too  tired  yet." 

''Yes,  I  should  like  to  lie  down  a 
little,  if  Mrs.  Dart  will  be  so  good," 
said  the  young  lady ;  and  Elsie,  with  a 
few  courteous  words,  led  her  to  a  bed- 
room, helped  to  loosen  her  dress,  and 
then,  as  sh^  lay  upon  the  clean,  coarse 
bed,  stood  and  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment with  irrepressible  interest. 

A  fair  patrician  ^1,  her  blue  eyes 
unclouded  by  a  care  or  a  perplexity,  her 
rose-red  mouth  in&ntile  in  its  innocence 
and  simplicity,  her  little  hands  as  softly 
pink  and  white  as  those  of  the  baby 
Elsie  carried  upon  her  arm ;  a  lily  who 
had  toiled  not,  nor  spun,  and  yet  who 
had  clothed  herself  in  that  mantle  of 
loye  and  peace,  whose  hem  Elsie  had 
for  one  brief  moment  touched,  then 
lost. 

^  I  was  looking  to  see  what  sort  of 
woman  Major  Colbrook  is  to  marry," 
said  she,  simply,  as  the  girPs  wondering 
eyes  seemed  to  ask  some  explanation  of 
this  prolonged  scrutiny. 

**  Oh  I "  laughed  Miss  Castlemain, 
blushing  a  little,  too ;  '*  not  yery  much 
of  a  woman  yet ;  but  I  am  only  twenty, 
yet,  and  I  hope  I  shall  improve.  He  is 
so  good  to  me,  too,  and  teaches  me 
quantities  of  things  I  never  should 
learn  without  him.  He  is  a  splendid 
fellow— don't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Dart  ? 
Tou  see,  he  told  me  that  you  were  a 
very  old  fHend." 

"Yes,  we  were  fkiends  long  ago.  I 
hope  you  will  rest  well ; "  and  Elsie, 
closing  the  door,  went  slowly  down- 
stairs, repeating, 

"  Only  twenty  I    And  I  was  twenty- 
two  last  birthday,  and  might  be  her     ' 
mother." 

At  the  door  stood  Major  Colbrook. 

*'  Elsie,"  said  he,  a  little  impatiently, 
"I  want  you  to  leave  these  children 
with  some  one,  and  come  out  to  th& 
Point  with  me.  'W^^«}^\i<cA.^\sMi^^RSSQ. 
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you,  80  you  need  not  mind  your  house- 
hold affairs  for  a  little  while." 

Mrs.  Dart  hesitated  a  moment,  then, 
going  into  the  kitchen,  left  the  two 
babies  with  Esther  Dart,  smoothed  her 
hair  a  little,  and  came  out  to  join  her 
lover  of  the  old  time,  lover  now  of  the 
fair  and  innocent  girl  sleeping  beneath 
her  roo£ 

"  How  do  you  live  here,  Elsie  f  "  ask- 
ed he,  as  they  climbed  the  green  slope  to- 
gether, as  they  had  so  often  done  before. 

*^  The  inspector  allows  me  to  manage 
the  lighthouse  and  draw  my  husband's 
pay,  for  the  present.  Nicholas'  sister 
lives  with  me,  and,  when  there  is  a  new 
keeper  appointed,  we  shall  go  somewhere 
and  live  together ;  how,  I  do  not  know." 

Major  Colbrook  turned  and  looked 
again  at  this  woman,  whose  pale,  worn 
face,  told  of  sorrow,  care,  scanty  for- 
tune, and  yet  of  something  more  and 
deeper  than  all  these — something  which 
woke  an  uneasy  echo  in  his  own  heart. 
Was  he  guiltless  in  this  matter  ? 

Still  he  did  not  speak,  until  they  sat 
side  by  side  upon  the  short,  brown 
grass  curving  so  smoothly  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  leading  unwary 
feet  to  the  death  below.    Then  he  said, 

"Elsie,  do  you  remember  the  Espe- 
ranza  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Elsie,  crouching  in  her 
old  attitude,  her  hands  about  her  knees, 
her  eyes  upon  the  far  horizon* 

"And  has  she  ever  come  home  to 
you  ? " 

For  many  moments  there  was  no  re- 
ply; but  Major  Colbrook,  watching 
that  pallid  face,  saw  that  memory  was 
busy  then,  and  he  waited. 

"I  might  refuse  to  answer,"  said 
Elsie  at  length,  in  a  strange;  low  voice, 
and  never  turning  her  eyes  upon  him. 
"  I  might  say  that  you  had  no  right  to 
question  me ;  but  it  is  as  well  that  all 
should  be  said  out  between  us,  just  this 
once,  and  then  that  there  should  be  an 
end  of  it. 

"  When  you  first  found  me  here,  five 
years  ago,  I  was  as  innocent  and  as  un- 
troubled as  this  young  girl  you  are  to 
marry,  and  the  ship  I  gayly  waited  for 
wsis  laden  with  nothing  more  worldly 


than  a  young  girPs  dreams  and  fancies. 
I  have  forgotten  now  what  such  things 
are  like,  but  she  can  tell  you.  Then 
you  left  me,  and  that  hope  was  past — 
that  ship  Esperanza  was  wrecked  for 
ever,  for  I  no  longer  had  faith  in  you 
or  respect  for  myself.  I  married  Nich- 
olas Dart — Gk)d  forgive  me  I — not  be- 
cause I  loved  hiVi,  but  to  hide  myself 
from  my  own  folly — ^to  prove  to  my 
own  heart  that  I  no  longer  loved  or 
waited  for  a  man  who  would  never 
again  remember  me." 

"But,  Elsie,  I  did,"  eagerly  inter- 
posed Major  Colbrook ;  "  I  did  remem- 
ber, and  came  for  you," 

"  And  I  was  a  wife,  and  just  learning 
to  value  the  patient  love  and  highmind- 
ed  trust  my  husband  lavished  upon  me 
— just  shaping,  in  the  farthest  distance, 
another  Esperanza,  which  by-and-by 
might  come  to  land,  bringing  me  peace 
instead  of  joy,  a  quiet  heart  instead  of 
delight,  content  and  rest,  if  not  the 
ecstasy  I  once  had  dreamed.  Ton 
came;  and  it  was  many  a  long  day, 
Lester  Colbrook,  before  I  saw  even  the 
distant  gleam  of  my  ship's  sails.  You 
had  come  between  it  and  me  for  the 
third  time." 

"Elsie,  you  are  cruel,"  groaned  the 
man  at  her  side,  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands ;  but  she  went  on  as  if  she  did 
not  hear  him. 

"  Then  came  my  child,  and  when  I 
first  came  up  here  with  him,  we  kneeled 
together,  and  I  thanked  God  that  a 
new  hope  for  the  future  had  sprung  up, 
and  prayed  that  He  so  might  guide 
events  that  this  should  not  deceive  me 
as  the  others  had,  and  that  my  ship 
might  yet  come  to  land,  filled  now  with 
good  gifts  for  my  child,  and  a  moth- 
er's holy  love  and  happiness  for  me,  I 
think.  Major  Colbrook,  that  my  prayer 
was  heard  and  answered,  for  I  went 
down  this  hill  another  woman  firom 
what  I  came  up ;  and  for  many  a  day  I 
watched  hopefully  and  peacefully  while 
my  ship  came  up  from  the  horizon  and 
slowly  sailed  toward  the  land.  Then 
came  the  night,  when  my  father  and 
my  husband  died,  and  the  vessel  that 
called  them  to  their  death  was  called 
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the  Hope.  Tell  me,  you  whom  she 
finds  so  -wise  and  good,  was  not  this  a 
judgment  upon  my  sinful  heart  ?  Was 
it  not  the  voice  of  Qod  himself  rebuk- 
ing my  presumption  in  choosing  among 
His  gifts,  and  saying  this  I  would  have 
and  the  other  I  cast  aside  ?  Father  and 
husband  both  wrecked  trying  to  save 
the  Hope,  and  she  split  to  pieces  before 
my  very  eyes.    Since  then " 

*'  Elsie,  what  since  then  ?  Tell  me  all 
the  truth,  this  last  time  that  wo  shall 
speak  together  I  '*  pleaded  the  man, 
manlike ;  and  she,  womanlike,  obeyed  his 
bidding,  careless  of  suffering  to  herself. 

*^  Since  then  a  pale  phantom  has  sail- 
ed these  seas,  a  ghost  of  the  old  Espe- 
ranza,  her  rose-colored  sails  faded,  and 
her  fair  proportions  dwindled,  and  her 
freight,  vague  and  shadowy,  but  still  a 
virion  of  the  old  Esperanza,  that  ship 
whose  coming  you  bid  me  watch.  To- 
day that  phantom-ship  has  come  to 
land,  the  first  of  all  my  fleet,  and  it 
brings  me  you,  Lester  Colbrook,  with 
your  bride.  Now,  have  I  answered 
yoji  ? " 

*' Elsie — Elsie  Brent,  when  we  two 
stand  at  the  judgment-seat,  what  doom 
will  be  found  hard  enough  for  me  who 
have  crumbled  your  life-like  clay  be- 
tween my  hands  ? "  groaned  Colbrook, 
turning  his  haggard  eyes  upon  the 
white,  still  face,  so  earnestly  set  sea- 
ward, and  never  heeding  him. 

"  God  does  not  put  the  life  of  one  of 
His  creatures  into  the  hands  of  another," 
said  Elsie,  slowly.  "  Mine  was  my  own, 
to  guide  as  I  chose,  and  I  chose  most 
unwisely.  But  to-day  closes  all  that 
story,  and  perhaps  He  will  hear  my 
humble  prayer,  and  grant  me  yet  anoth- 
er hope,  the  hope  of  a  humble,  quiet 
life,  with  what  is  left  to  me.  Do  not 
come  here  any  more,  do  not  think  of 
me,  do  not  reproach  yourself.  Leave 
me,  not  as  you  found  me  five  years  ago, 
for  that  is  past,  but  leave  me  with  such 
of  life  as  God  vouchsafes." 

"You  never  shall  see  or  hear  from 
me  again,  Elsie;  and  it  is  no  small 
part  of  my  punishment  to  know  that 
these  are  the  most  welcome  words  I  can 
utter." 


If  he  hoped  she  would  contradict 
him,  he  was  disappointed ;  for  she  ouly 
said,  rising  slowly, 

"And  now  I  will  go  back  to  my 
work,  and,  when  the  young  lady  wakes, 
I  will  bring  her  to  you." 

"We  will  not  stay  here  to  trpuble 
you ;  we  will  return  immediately,"  said 
Major  Colbrook,  a  little  bitterly,  after 
all,  and  not  quite  able  to  forgive  this 
steadfast  resolution  to  forget  him  and 
all  the  past. 

"  Oh,  no.  Stay  as  long  as  you  plan- 
ned. I  shall  go  back  to  my  work,  and 
when  you  would  like  to  see  the  light- 
house, or  need  any  thing,  you  will  find 
me  in  the  house.  You  will  not  trouble 
me  by  remaining." 

But  if  it  did  not  trouble  her,  Mfgor 
Colbrook  soon  found  that  it  troubled 
himself  to  remain  much  longer  near  the 
lighthouse,  and  in  a  short  hour  Elsie 
was  summoned  to  bid  her  guests  good- 
by,  and  watch  their  departure. 

When  they  were  quite  out  of  sight, 
she  turned  from  the  door,  stooped  to 
kiss  her  children,  and  then,  without  %l 
word,  climbed  the  hill  and  seated  her- 
self in  the  familiar  place  and  attitude. 
Far  below  upon  the  beach  two  figures 
rode  swiftly  on,  passing  from  out  her 
world  to  return  no  more.  Up  from  the 
lonely  wastes  of  ocean  rolled  a  sullen 
fog,  blotting  out  heaven  and  earth  and 
sea,  and  piercing  to  the  heart  of  the 
lonely  woman  like  an  atmosphere  of 
tears. 

When  the  dark  fell,  she  rose,  shiver- 
ing, and  wiped  the  drops  from  her  face 
— tear-drops,  or  fog-drops,  what  matters 
it? 

"I  shall  not  see  the  Esperanza  to- 
night; it  is  too  soon  and  too  dark," 
said  she  softly,  as  she  went  down  the 
hill,  and  into  the  house,  where,  in  the 
ruddy  firelight,  her  sister  sat  rocking 
the  baby  to  sleep,  while  the  older  boy 
played  with  a  mimic  boat  upon  the 
hearth. 

"Why,  Elsie,"  began  Lydia  Dart, 
staring  at  the  dark,  pale  figure  in  the 
doorway,  and  then  held  her  peace,  for 
there  was  that  in  the  other's  face  that 
stilled  all  common  speech. 
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Spring  and  summer,  autmnn  and  win- 
ter, ran  their  appointed  course  for  twen- 
ty years  more,  and  on  a  bright  summer 
evening,  Elsie  Dart  climbed  the  little 
slope  beyond  the  lighthouse  once  again. 
No  longer  fair  or  young,  no  longer  still 
and  lepressed,  no  longer  triumphant  in 
the  hidden  hopes  of  youth,  or  shudder- 
ing under  the  hidden  burdens  of  matur- 
ity, the  face  of  this  woman  was  beauti- 
fiil  to  look  upon — ^beautiful  with  the 
peace  that  follows  a  well-fought  battle, 
with  the  rest  that  follows  whole-heart- 
ed effort,  with  the  promise  of  eomfort 
that  only  those  can  give  who  them- 
selves have  sorely  needed  comfort;  a 
face  that  a  young  girl  would  have  bow- 
ed her  own  upon,  while  she  wept  out 
the  sorrow  hidden  from  every  eye  be- 
side; a  face  that  children  loved  and 
trusted,  and  that  those  poorer  than  her- 
self held  as  guarantee  that  their  wants 
should  not  go  unpitied  or  unshared. 
No  one,  perhaps,  would  know  that  this 
had  been  a  face  of  surpassing  beauty, 
but  all  might  see  that  it  expressed  a  life 
whose  beauty  time  ripened,  instead  of 
withering. 

As  now  she  climbed  the  hill,  two 
young  men,  tall,  stalwart,  and  bronzed 
with  exposure  to  storm  and  sun,  walked 
beside  her,  each  eager  to  offer  such  help 
as  she  would  accept ;  and,  indeed,  the 
slow  step,  bent  figure,  and  humed  breath 
told  of  needed  help  and  support,  and 
of  strength  exhausted  before  its  time. 

At  last  she  reached  the  verge  of  the 
cliff,  and  sank  exhausted  upon  the 
turf. 

"  There,  boys  I  Here  we  are  at  last. 
Now  sit  down,  and  let  us  spend  this 


last  hour  so  happily  that  you  will  never 

forget  it." 

"  Last  hour,  mother  I    Why,  Jim  wiU 

only  be  gone  a  year,  if  they  have  any 

thing  of  a  voyage,"  exclaimed  the  elder 

son,  whDe  Jim,  in  the  same  breath,  ex- 

I)ostulated, 

"  Why  not  ?  tee  shall  never  forget  it, 
mother." 

The  mother  smiled  on  both,  and  said, 

"  Well,  lads,  have  it  your  own  way ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  last  time  for  a 
year,  and,  in  the  course  of  nature,  you 
will  remember  it  longer  than  L  And' I 
want  to  say  to  you  both,  here  and  now, 
that  if  it  should  happen  we  three  should 
never  sit  here  again,  you  two  are  to  re- 
member what  your  mother  tells  you 
now,  and  that  is,  that  yon  two  have 
been  my  comfort  and  my  hope  and  my 
reward  in  all  th&  long  years  since  your 
father  died,  and  that  never  mother  need 
ask  for  better  boys  than  you  have  been 
to  me.  I  built  np  all  my  life  on  you, 
and  you  have  proved  a  sure  foundation. 
Remember  that,  my  dears.  I  trusted  in 
you,  and  you  have  not  failed  me." 

'*  Or  you  us,  mother,"  said  one,  while 
the  other  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand— poor, 
thin,  pale  hand,  that  yet  had  grasped  at 
an  almost  invisible  hope  and  held  it  &st 

After  a  while  she  sent  them  away,  and 
sat  there  alone  and  quiet,  looking  acrosi 
the  sea  to  where,  upon  the  horizon,  a 
tiny  golden  cloud  sailed  slowly  on. 

"  It  is  the  last  and  best  of  my  ships 
coming  home,"  thought  she,  with  a 
smile.  "The  true  Esperanza,  for  it 
brings  new  hope  of  a  peace  and  a  joy 
that  passeth  understanding,  and  a  Com- 
forter who  shall  wipe  away  all  tear&" 


•  •• 
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GUGLIELMO  QAJANI  AND  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 


Ik  the  summer  of  1853,  an  emigrant 
ship  from  London  brought  to  New 
York  a  young,  bright,  handsome  Ro- 
man, one  of  the  many  waifs  that  drifted 
hither  after  the  wreck  of  Ittdian  liberty 
in  1849.  He  landed  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme destitution ;  and,  though  a  gen- 
tleman of  fine  appearance,  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  polished  manners,  accus- 
tomed to  good  society,  he  betook  him- 
self to  manual  labor  to.  earn  his  daily 
bread,  and  might  even  have  died  of 
dejection  and  want,  had  not  strangers, 
who  discovered  his  condition  and  who 
felt  his  personal  attractions,  interested 
themselves  for  his  wel&re.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  country  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  in  which  this  reftigee 
would  have  been  suffered  to  live.  Dis- 
guised in  the  manner  of  a  common 
driver,  his  complexion  darkened  by  a 
tincture  of  aloes,  he  had  escaped  from 
Rome  in  a  wagon-box,  and  found  his 
first  refuge  in  the  then  republic  of  San 
Marino,  on  a  mountain  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Driven  thence  by  the  demand 
of  extradition,  he  had  found  a  tempo- 
rary retreat  in  Piedmont,  from  wliich 
he  was  again  hunted  out  at  peril  of  his 
life.  France  and  Switzerland  refusing 
to  harbor  him,  he  made  another  halt  in 
Belgium,  until  infiuences  A'om  Austria, 
Piedmont,  and  Rome  procured  his  ban- 
ishment from  that  hospitable  soil,  and 
only  England  remained  to  give  him 
shelter.  Then  it  was  that  he  commit- 
ted himself  to  the  miseries  of  a  steer- 
age passage  across  the  ocean ;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  must  have  died  for 
want  of  proper  care  and  food,  had  not 
a  lady,  touched  by  his  appearance  as 
she  saw  him  from  the  saloon-deck,  and 
discerning  through  the  medium  of 
French  what  quality  of  person  he  was, 
sent  him  supplies  from  her  own  table. 
The  Irish  papists  in  the  steerage,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  not  of  their  faith, 
persecuted  him  by  stealing  his  rations 


and  depriving  him  of  rest.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  voyage  he  recorded  in 
these  words :  "  After  thirty-five  days  of 
the  most  dreadfhl  mental  and  physical 
suffering  at  sea,  I  arrived  in  New  York, 
sick  and  destitute.  But  on  touching 
the  land  of  freedom,  I  felt  my  health 
renewed  and  my  courage  refreshed. 
America  looked  to  me  much  like  a 
home,  and  I  fbund  everywhere  friends 
and  benevolent  brothers.  O  Lord  I 
bless  America." 

What  crime  had  this  man  committed, 
that  he  was  thus  banished  from  half 
the  civilized  world  ?  The  crime  of  lov- 
ing liberty  too  well.  What  sin  brought 
him  under  the  ban  of  his  native  Church, 
80  that  he  was  excommunicated  and 
outlawed  wherever  she  had  power  to 
foUow  him  ?  The  sin  of  hatiug  priest- 
craft and  denouncing  the  corruptions 
of  the  Papacy  at  Rome. 

The  personal  history  of  such  a  man 
as  GuoLiELMO  Gajani  is  a  striking 
commentary  upon  the  spirit  of  absolut- 
ism in  Church  and  State,  and  also  upon 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Europe  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Of  highly  respectable  parentage,  and 
bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  comfortable 
estate,  Gajani  early  felt  the  power  of 
ties  that  bind  the  Italian  most  strongly 
to  his  country, — ^family  and  the  soil.  A 
native  of  Rome,  under  the  judicious 
training  of  his  father,  he  formed  those 
associations  of  history  and  art  which 
her  monuments  are  fitted  to  inspire; 
and,  with  these,  the  noble  aspiration 
for  the  revival  of  Italian  nationality,  by 
delivering  his  country  firom  the  military 
and  ecclesiastical  despotism  with  which 
Austria  and  the  Papacy  had  combined 
to  oppress  it.  His  grandfather  had 
fallen  in  a  bloody  but  vain  resistance  to 
the  Austrian  invaders  of  1799 — ^literally 
cut  to  pieces  by  their  bayonets;  his 
father  had  suffered  both  in  person  and 
estate  from  the  proscription  of  the  milL- 
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tary  police,  who  infested  Rome  with 
their  surveillance;  and  the  boy  was 
born  to  the  inheritance  of  hatred  to 
the  foreign  tyranny  that  cursed  his 
country,  and  the  spiritual  despotism 
that  used  this  to  keep  Italy  under.  Re- 
spect for  his  mother^s  example  and  in- 
structions led  him  to  conform,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  usages  of  the  Romish 
Church ;  and,  indeed,  this  outward  con- 
formity was  dictated  by  considerations 
of  personal  safety;  but  his  mind  was 
very  early  perplexed  with  doubts  of  a 
religion  that  covered  the  many  absurdi- 
ties and  enormities  he  witnessed  or 
heard  of  in  Rome,  and  whose  civil  pol- 
icy his  father's  experience  gave  him  so 
much  reason  to  dread  and  to  despise. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  we  find  him  pro- 
fessing himiself  '*  a  Christian,  free  from 
the  abominations  of  the  Papacy ; "  and 
he  has  described  how,  to  practice  that 
profession  with  no  spy  to  catch  his 
half-uttered  words,  or  note  the  move- 
ments of  his  countenance,  he  was  wont 
to  go  out  alone  upon  the  oampagna  for 
religious  meditation,  while  "watching 
the  sublime  spectacle  of  sunrise.  .  .  . 
Then  I  felt  alone  with  my  God;  my 
prayers  flowed  from  my  heart  like  water 
from  a  fountain,  and  I  enjoyed  sweet, 
unbounded  consolation.  There  Nature 
itself  praised  the  Creator ;  the  air  was 
pure  from  contamination ;  there  was  no 
smoke  of  incense  offered  to  idols ;  nor 
did  I  behold  the  spectacle  of  men  wor- 
sliipping  pictures  and  statues,  the  work 
of  their  own  hands." 

The  University  of  Bologna^  with  its 
popular  spirit  and  liberal  traditions, 
nursed  this  ardent  and  independent 
youth  in  the  school  of  jurisprudence, 
and  in  due  time  graduated  him  a  doc- 
tor of  both  civil  and  canon  law. 

Retaining  to  Rome  for  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  the  young  advocate 
presently  won  a  popular  reputation  as 
a  criminal  lawyer,  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  persons  unjustly  or  maliciously 
prosecuted ;  but  in  so  doing,  made  him- 
self an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  au- 
thorities, who  had  already  marked  him 
as  a  man  of  dangerous  political  sympa- 
thies.   It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before 


a  pretext  was  found  for  his  arrest,  which 
issued  in  his  being  placed  under  a  so- 
called  "  political  precept,'*  which  enr 
joined  him  "  never  to  go  out  from  the 
city,  and  to  keep  at  home  from  sunset 
to  sunrise."  Twice  every  night  came 
the  police  to  inspect  his  lodgings,  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  within,  and  to 
discover  what  company  he  harbored. 
He  was  also  required  to  "  call  every  fort- 
night at  the  police  office,  in  order  to 
give  a  minute  account  of  his  manner 
of  living,  and  to  exhibit  a  certificate, 
signed  by  a  regular  confessor,  of  having 
attended  his  tribunal  of  penance."  Jffis 
marriage  drew  near,  when  word  came 
that' his  betrothed  lay  fatally  ill  at  Bo- 
logna. Frantic  with  grief,  he  begged 
at  the  Police  permission  to  go  and  viat 
her,  but  was  answered  with  crud  mock- 
ery, and  brutally  ejected  from  the  o£Soa 
To  such  humiliations  was  sabjected  a 
gentleman  of  irreproachable  charactei; 
of  honorable  family,  of  cultivated  mai- 
nera,  of  liberal  education,  of  professioD- 
al  standing,  of  refined  feeling — and  for 
what  ?  No  offence  against  society,  no 
act  of  hostility  to  the  (Government,  wis 
alleged  as  a  pretext  for  tliese  persecu- 
tions ;  they  were  instigated  by  the  sus- 
picion and  fear  which  despotic  cmelly 
engenders  in  the  tyrant,  be  he  Nero  of 
Rome,  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  Philip  tt 
of  Spain,  or  Theodore  of  Abyssinia. 

At  that  time  the  Qovemment  of 
Gregory  XVI.  had  reduced  the  Pontifi- 
cal States  to  the  verge  of  desperatioo. 
All  enterprise  and  improvement  were 
paralyzed  —  railways,  gas-works,  and 
telegraphs  denounced  as  dangerous  in- 
novations; foreign  manufactures  and 
inventions  discouraged;  taxes  were 
multiplied,  and  social  and  conmierdal 
privileges  curtailed.  Brigandage,  as- 
sassination, and  all  manner  of  violence 
abounded.  Foreign  soldiers  swarmed 
in  the  streets  and  public  places,  and  an 
inquisitorial  police  penetrated  the  in- 
most recesses  of  private  life.  The  least 
neglect  of  the  requirements  of  tbe 
Church  was  accounted  evidence  of  trea- 
sonable intentions  against  the  Govon- 
ment.  The  prisons  were  crowded  witk 
victims  of  spies,  arrested  upon  secret 
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infonnation,  condemned  without  trial, 
or  tried  before  a  military  commission 
or  a  jmita  pf  Jesuits,  without  legal  de- 
fence. These  prisoners  were  packed  in 
gloomy  and  filthy  dungeons,  where  num- 
bers died  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  friends;  many  were  subjected  to 
the  most  cruel  tortures,  in  order  to  ex- 
tort from  them  a  confession  of  political 
conspiracy ;  and  almost  daily  some  were 
put  to  death,  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power. 

The  people,  hopeless  of  relief  from 
an  administration  at  once  cruel  and  im- 
becile, and  which  answered  petition  and 
remonstrance  with  the  accusation  of 
treason,  were  driven  to  secret  organiza- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  liberty  when- 
ever the  opportunity  should  come  for  a 
decisive  blow.  The  catacombs,  which 
gave  refuge  to  the  persecuted  Christians 
under  the  empire,  were  now  the  resort 
of  Roman  patriots,  persecuted  by  the 
Church  whose  Head  had  usurped  the 
seat  of  the  Imperial  Pontiflf.  Far  down 
in  the  third  tier  of  corridors  that  honey- 
comb the  Campagna,  in  a  room  origi- 
nally excavated  for  a  chapel,  were  the 
headquarters  of  the  Society  of  "  Young 
Italy,"  which  set  before  it  as  an  ideal 
the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  religious 
and  political  despotism,  and  her  unity 
as  a  free  and  independent  nation  ;  and 
sought  to  prepare  the  people  for  this  by 
the  diffusion,  through  private  channels, 
of  sound  moral,  religious,  and  political 
ideas,  and  by  the  training  of  the  young- 
er men  to  a  self-denying  virtue  and 
heroism.  The  motto  of  this  society 
was,  "  God  and  the  People ; "  its  creed, 
"  to  love  God  supremely  and  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves ; "  its  discipline,  tem- 
perance, chastity,  and  self-denial,  upon 
the  ground  that  "  he  who  has  no  con- 
trol over  his  passions  is  not  free,  and  he 
who  indulges  his  sensual  appetites  will 
never  be  able  to  do  any  thing  generous 
and  great."  This  Society  attracted  to 
it  many  of  the  most  noble  and  generous 
youth  of  Italy ;  though  to  join  it  was  to 
expose  one's-self  to  proscription,  impris- 
onment, death.  Upon  that  suspicion  a 
younger  brother  of  Gsgani,  and  other 
relatives,  were  cast    into  prison,  and 


subjected  to  the  refinements  of  tor- 
ture. 

He  and  two  others  were  thrust  into 
a  dungeon  below  ground,  six  feet  square, 
with  one  small  hole  above  for  light  and 
air,  which  was  closed  at  night!  The 
mother  of  a  prisoner,  while  entreating 
the  governor  for  an  interview  with  her 
son,  was  permitted  to  overhear  a  dis- 
closure of  his  guilt  by  his  associate,  and 
a  determination  to  execute  him  next 
day  unless  he  would  confess.  After  she 
had  persuaded  her  son  to  confess,  he 
was  put  to  death,  and  it  transpired  that 
the  "associate,"  who  was  supposed  to 
have  betrayed  him,  was  a  spy,  whose 
invented  tale  she  was  purposely  made 
to  overhear.  Prisoners  were  harrowed 
with  threats  of  a  cruel  death,  then  star- 
tled from  sleep  as  if  to  be  hurried  to 
execution,  in  the  hope  that  their  nerv- 
ous excitement  would  betray  some  se- 
cret to  their  tormentors, 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  joined 
the  Society  of  "  Young  Italy,"  and  was 
in  frdl  sympathy  with  its  plans  for  the 
liberation  of  his  country;  but  he  had 
no  connection  vrith  certain  premature 
conspiracies,  which  brought  disaster 
upon  all  who  were  implicated  in  them ; 
yet  the  suspicion  of  patriotism  made 
him  obnoxious  to  the  Government,  and 
subjected  him  to  the  indignities  before 
described.  Rome  had  become  a  vast 
theatre  of  jealousies  and  conspiracies, 
where  plots  and  counterplots  were  test- 
ing the  cunning  and  cruelty  of  a  Gov- 
ernment that  distrusted  every  thing 
around  it,  against  the  caution  and  cour- 
age of  a  people  disarmed,  unorganized, 
and  environed  by  spies  and  bayonets. 
It  was  evident  that  at  some  point  the 
mines  must  explode,  and  the  hostile 
sappers  come  to  open  violence.  At  this 
juncture  Gregory  XYI.  died,  and  Pius 
IX.  succeeded  to  the  Papal  chair.  The 
customary  amnesty  to  political  offenders 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  popular 
ovation,  which,  synchronizing  with 
popular  movements  in  other  parts  of 
ItsAj  that  foreboded  a  general  revolu- 
tion, created  a  moral  pressure  which  no 
arts  of  evasion  or  delay  could  resist; 
the  people  having  come  to  «l  cat^sk^^^^^s^ 
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nefls  of  their  strengtli,  yet  wisely  refrain- 
ing firom  acts  of  yiolence,  by  simple 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm,  forced 
the  timid,  time-serving  Mastai  Ferretti, 
who  had  come  to  the  Pontificate  with- 
out a  party  or  a  policy,  to  concede  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  guard,  the  creation  of 
a  dyic  government,  and  finally  the  form 
of  a  State  Constitution.  In  all  these 
measures  G%)ani  took  a  leading  part; 
bringing  to  the  service  of  Liberty  a  fine 
gift  of  eloquence,  a  mind  stored  with 
historical  memories  and  disciplined  in 
legal  forms,  a  social  and  professional 
position  of  high  respectability,  a  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  was  called  to  act 
upon  a  broader  scale.  Early  in  1848, 
the  successful  revolt  of  Sicily,  followed 
by  the  grant  of  a  Constitution  from  the 
IB^ng  of  Naples,  gave  a  decided  impulse 
to  popular  revolution  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  The  Romans,  who  had  already 
without  bloodshed  secured  so  large  a 
measure  of  popular  liberty,  having  at 
heart  the  independence  and  unity  of  all 
Italy,  marched  an  army  of  volunteers, 
eighteen  thousand  strong,  to  the  relief 
of  Venice  and  Lombardy  against  the 
Austrians.  Gajani  was  an  ofiicer  in  this 
enthusiastic  corps.  The  Romans  had 
relied  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  Pied- 
montese  army,  which  then  held  western 
Lombardy;  but  they  soon  discov^d 
that,  while  they  and  their  brother  rev- 
olutionists were  fighting  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  united  Italy,  Charles  Al- 
bert was  fighting  only  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  own  territory,  and 
would  rather  make  terms  with  Austria 
than  with  a  successful  popular  army. 
But  by  suffering  this  to  be  defeated 
piecemeal  by  the  Austrians,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  his  overthrow  at  No  vara. 

But  we  have  somewhat  anticipated 
the  events  which  brought  Republican- 
ism into  the  foreground  as  the  pro- 
nounced government  of  the  Roman 
States;  and  as  the  political  career  of 
Gajani  was  then  identified  with  the  Re- 
public, its  brief  story  belongs  to  the 
sketch  of  his  life.  In  granting  the 
Constitution  which  admitted  the  people 


to  a  representation  in  the  Govemmenti 
the  Pope  had  taken  counsel  of  his  fears; 
and  though  the  Senate  appointed  bj 
himself  was  intended  to  be  a  check 
upon  the  Elective  Council,  he  further 
sought  to  evade  the  popular  will  by  re- 
fusing to  sanction  laws  passed  by  both 
Houses,  upon  the  plea  that  the  legisla- 
tion did  violence  to  his  amtdenee.    As 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  he  would  urge 
the  inviolability  of  the  Canon   laws 
against  the  civil  constitution  which  he 
had  sworn  to  uphold,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  months  he  vetoed  sixty-ei^t 
bills  which  had  been  passed  by  both 
legislative  bodies  I    It  became  evident 
that  the  Constitution  was  a  device  to 
humor  the  people  until  the  restoration 
of  Austrian  power  in  northern  Italy 
would  render  it  safe  for  him  to  with- 
draw it.    This  Gajani  was  one  of  the 
first  to  perceive,  and  he  early  took  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  security  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people  but  by  the 
abolition  of  the  temporal  aotereignty  of 
the  Pope.    In  November,  1848,  matten 
were  brought  to  a  crisiB  at  Rome  by  the 
assassination  of  the   Liberal  minister 
Rossi,  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
hateful  ascendency  of  Cardinal  Anto* 
nelli.    The  popular  excitement  caused 
by  the  suspicion  that  Rossi  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Jesoiti^ 
so  alarmed  the  Pope  that  he  resolved  to 
quit  Rome  by  stealth.    In  this  he  utte^ 
ly  mistook  the  temper  of  the  people 
All  their  actions  proved  that  not  only 
his  person,  but  his  sacred  office  wen 
safe  in  their  hands.    Had  he  been  troe 
to  the    Constitution,  they  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  a  republic;  had  be 
revealed  his  intention  of  quitting  Rome, 
so  far  from  detaining  him  by  violence^ 
they  would  have  built  for  him  "  a  bridge 
of  gold.^'    The  Roman  people  deahcd 
then  just  what  they  desire  to-day— an 
honest,  safe,  equitable,  patriotic  ciril 
government;    but    foreign    diplomacy 
united  with  ecclesiastical  jealousy  in 
sowing  distrust  between  the  Pope  and 
his  subjects,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
23d  November,  Pio  Nono  took  his  igno- 
minious flight  from    the   capital,  die- 
guised  with  false  hair  as  a  Bavariaa 
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physician,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Countess  Spaur  as  his  pretended  "  wife." 
Qajani  has  characterized  this  step,  in 
indignant  terms,  as  both  cowardly  and 
treacherous.* 

But,  in  abandoning  his  post,  the  Pope 
had  no  thought  of  relinquishing  his 
hold  upon  the  Government,  and  he 
designated  a  commission  of  guardians 
to  govern  in  his  name.  These,  how- 
ever, declined  the  perilous  honor ;  and 
the  National  Assembly,  unwilling  to 
assume  executive  power,  appointed  a 
provisional  government,  and  declared 
itself  dissolved.  Two  months  sufficed 
to  demonstrate  that  the  government 
thus  formed  of  old  materials  to  meet  a 
new  emergency  was  not  equal  to  the 
permanent  administration  of  affairs; 
and  since  the  legislative  body  by  which 
it  was  appointed  was  dissolved,  there 
was  no  resource  but  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  the  head  of  all  power.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  adult 
male  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States 
— a  fair  proportion  of  voters  in  a  popu- 
lation of  two  and  a  half  millions— elect- 
ed a  Constituent  Assembly  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members;  and  on  the 
0th  of  February,  1849,  two  months  and 
a  half  after  the  flight  of  the  Pope,  this 
Assembly  declared  the  secular  govern- 
ment of  the  Papacy  abolished,  and 
"proclaimed  that  portion  of  central 
Italy  which  had  hitherto  been  the  patri- 
mony of  popes,  a  free  and  independent 
Sepullicy  Only  five  dissenting  voices 
were  heard  against  the  decree  abolishing 
the  secular  Papacy ;  only  eleven  against 
the  decree  establishing  the  Republic,  in 
an  assembly  so  directly  representing  the 
will  of  the  people.  Those  American 
ecclesiastics  whose  cue  just  now  is  the 
special  affinity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  Republican  institutions, 
might  better  expend  their  logic  and  elo- 
quence in  persuading  Pius  IX.  to  give 
back  to  his  subjects  the  government 
they  chose  with  such  unanimity  as  soon 
as  he  left  them  to  themselves.  In  fram- 
ing the  Republic,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  Gajani  took 
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a  prominent  part,  which  marked  him 
for  proscription  as  soon  as  the  Pope  felt 
himself  strong  to  resume  the  perseco- 
tion  of  liberal  opinions. 

While  the  Pope  remained  away  from 
Rome,  the  self-control  of  the  people, 
their  freedom  from  excess,  their  devo- 
tion to  the  public  good,  their  acquies- 
cence in  the  burdens  and  sacrifices  neces- 
sary to  the  public  service,  were  a  fin« 
tribute  to  the  conservative  power  of 
popular  freedom.  At  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond month  of  the  Republic,  the  British 
Consul  wrote  to  the  Home  Department : 
'*  Although  a  republic  is  an  unfortunate 
form  of  government,  I  must  say,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  present  ministers,  that  their 
conduct  is  exemplary  ;  that  of  the  peo- 
ple more  so.  Order  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Rome 
is  perfectly  tranquil ;  and  if  no  inter- 
vention takes  place  from  Naples,  the 
peace  of  Rome  will  not  be  disturbed.** 
All  persons  committing  acts  of  violence 
against  property  or  life  were  held  up  to 
infamy,  and  good  citizens  everywhere 
were  invoked  to,  bring  such  offenders  to 
immediate  justice.  It  was  never  more 
safe  to  live  in  Rome. 

But  at  this  moment,  the  reverses  of 
the  Italian  army  in  the  north,  and  the 
threatening  advance  of  Austria  upon 
the  Roman  States,  emboldened  the  ec- 
clesiastical party  to  agitate  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Pope,  and  the  exigency 
called  for  a  concentration  of  executive 
power  of  which  a  popular  assembly  was 
incapable.  Accordingly,  the  Assembly 
created  a  Triumvirate — of  which  Maz- 
zini  was  the  animating  spirit — and  ap- 
pointed Garibaldi  general-in-chief  of 
the  forces  of  the  Republic.  Although 
the  safety  of  the  State  would  now  have 
justified  the  extreme  measures  of  mar- 
tial law,  yet  the  Government  was  jeal- 
ous of  the  liberty  of  the  State  and  the 
rights  of  individuals.  In  one  of  the 
sententious  proclamations  of  Mazzini, 
we  read : 

(1.)  Persons  are  inviolable.  Tlie  Go- 
vernment alone  has  the  right  to  punish. 

(2.)  Property  is  inviolable.  Every 
stone  of  Rome  is  sacred.  The  Govern- 
ment alone  has  the  t\^\.  \^  XEkSi^i^"^  "^^ 
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ness  of  their  strengih,  yet  wisely  refrain- 
ing from  acts  of  yiolence,  by  simple 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm,  forced 
the  timid,  time-serying  Mastai  Ferretti, 
who  had  come  to  the  Pontificate  with- 
out a  party  or  a  policy,  to  concede  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  guard,  the  creation  of 
a  dyic  government,  and  finally  the  form 
of  a  State  Constitution.  In  all  these 
measures  G%)ani  took  a  leading  part; 
bringing  to  the  service  of  Liberty  a  Gne 
gift  of  eloquence,  a  mind  stored  with 
historical  memories  and  disciplined  in 
legal  forms,  a  social  and  professional 
position  of  high  respectability,  a  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  was  called  to  act 
upon  a  broader  scale.  Early  in  1848, 
the  successful  revolt  of  Sicily,  followed 
by  the  grant  of  a  Constitution  from  the 
E^ng  of  Naples,  gave  a  decided  impulse 
to  popular  revolution  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  The  Romans,  who  had  already 
without  bloodshed  secured  so  large  a 
measure  of  popular  liberty,  having  at 
heart  the  independence  and  unity  of  all 
Italy,  marched  an  army  of  volunteers, 
eighteen  thousand  strong,  to  the  relief 
of  Venice  and  Lombardy  against  the 
Austrians.  Gajani  was  an  officer  in  this 
enthusiastic  corps.  The  Romans  had 
relied  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  Pied- 
montese  army,  which  then  held  western 
Lombardy;  but  they  soon  discovered 
that,  while  they  and  their  brother  rev- 
olutionists were  fighting  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  united  Italy,  Charles  Al- 
bert was  fighting  only  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  own  territory,  and 
would  rather  make  terms  with  Austria 
than  with  a  successful  popular  army. 
But  by  suffering  this  to  be  defeated 
piecemeal  by  the  Austrians,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  his  overthrow  at  No  vara. 

But  we  have  somewhat  anticipated 
the  events  which  brought  Republican- 
ism into  the  foreground  as  the  pro- 
nounced government  of  the  Roman 
States;  and  as  the  political  career  of 
Gajani  was  then  identified  with  the  Re- 
public, its  brief  story  belongs  to  the 
sketch  of  his  life.  In  granting  tbe 
Constitution  which  admitted  the  people 


to  a  representation  in  the  Govemmenti 
the  Pope  had  taken  coxmsel  of  his  fean ; 
and  though  the  Senate  appointed  by 
himself  was  intended  to  be  a  check 
upon  the  Elective  Council,  he  further 
sought  to  evade  the  popular  will  by  re- 
fusing to  sanction  laws  passed  by  both 
Houses,  upon  the  plea  that  the  legisla- 
tion did  violence  to  his  eanidenee,    Ab 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  he  would  uige 
the  inviolability  of  the  Canon   laws 
against  the  civil  constitution  which  he 
had  sworn  to  uphold,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  months  he  vetoed  sixty-eight 
bills  which  had  been  passed  by  both 
legislative  bodies  I    It  became  evident 
that  the  Constitution  was  a  device  to 
humor  the  people  until  the  restoration 
of  Austrian  power  in  northern  Italy 
would  render  it  safe  for  him  to  with- 
draw it.    This  Gajani  was  one  of  the 
first  to  perceive,  and  he  early  took  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  security  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people  but  by  the 
abolition  of  the  temporal  9otereignty  of 
the  Pope.    In  November,  1848,  matten 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  at  Rome  by  the 
assassination  of  the   Liberal  minister 
Rossi,  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
hateful  ascendency  of  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli.    The  popular  excitement  caused 
by  the  suspicion  that  Rossi  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Jesuitic 
so  alarmed  the  Pope  that  he  resolved  to 
quit  Rome  by  stealth.    In  this  he  utte^ 
ly  mistook  the  temper  of  the  people 
All  their  actions  proved  that  not  onlj 
his  person,  but  his  sacred  office  were 
safe  in  their  hands.    Had  he  been  troe 
to  the    Constitution,  they  would  Dot 
have  dreamed  of  a  republic;  had  be 
revealed  his  intention  of  quitting  Rome^ 
so  far  from  detaining  him  by  violence^ 
they  would  have  built  for  him  "  a  bridge 
of  gold.^'    The  Roman  people  desir^ 
then  just  what  they  desire  to-day— an 
honest,  safe,  equitable,  patriotic  ciril 
government;    but    foreign    diplomacy 
united  with  ecclesiastical  jealousy  ia 
sowing  distrust  between  the  Pope  and 
his  subjects,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
23d  November,  Pio  Nono  took  his  igno- 
minious flight  from    the   capital,  dis- 
guised with  false  hair  as  a  Bavaiiia 
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physician,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Countess  Spaur  as  his  pretended  "  wife." 
Gajani  has  characterized  this  step,  in 
indignant  terms,  as  both  cowardly  and 
trencherous.* 

But,  in  abandoning  his  post,  the  Pope 
had  no  thought  of  relinquishing  his 
hold  upon  the  Government,  and  he 
designated  a  commission  of  guardians 
to  govern  in  his  name.  These,  how- 
ever, declined  the  perilous  honor ;  and 
the  National  Assembly,  unwilling  to 
assume  executive  power,  appointed  a 
provisional  government,  and  declared 
itself  dissolved.  Two  months  sufficed 
to  demonstrate  that  the  government 
thus  formed  of  old  materials  to  meet  a 
new  emergency  was  not  equal  to  the 
permanent  administration  of  affairs; 
and  since  the  legislative  body  by  which 
it  was  appointed  was  dissolved,  there 
was  no  resource  but  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  the  head  of  all  power.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  adult 
male  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States 
— a  fair  proportion  of  voters  in  a  popu- 
lation of  two  and  a  half  million*— elect- 
ed a  Constituent  Assembly  of  one  hun- 
dred and  lifty  members;  and  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1849,  two  months  and 
a  half  after  the  flight  of  the  Pope,  this 
Assembly  declared  the  secular  govern- 
ment of  the  Papacy  abolished,  and 
"proclaimed  that  portion  of  central 
Italy  which  had  hitherto  been  the  patri- 
mony of  popes,  a  free  and  independent 
B/epuUky  Only  five  dissenting  voices 
were  heard  against  the  decree  abolishing 
the  secular  Papacy ;  only  eleven  against 
the  decree  establishing  the  Republic,  in 
an  assembly  so  directly  representing  the 
will  of  the  people.  Those  American 
ecclesiastics  whose  cue  just  now  is  the 
special  affinity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  Republican  institutions, 
might  better  expend  their  logic  and  elo- 
quence in  persuading  Pius  IX.  to  give 
back  to  his  subjects  the  government 
they  chose  with  such  unanimity  as  soon 
as  he  left  them  to  themselves.  In  fram- 
ing the  Republic,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  Gajani  took 
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a  prominent  part,  which  marked  him 
for  proscription  as  soon  as  the  Pope  felt 
himself  strong  to  resume  the  persecu- 
tion of  liberal  opinions. 

While  the  Pope  remained  away  from 
Home,  the  self-control  of  the  people, 
their  freedom  from  excess,  their  devo- 
tion to  the  public  good,  their  acquies- 
cence in  the  burdens  and  sacrifices  necea* 
sary  to  the  public  service,  were  a  fino 
tribute  to  the  conservative  power  of 
popular  freedom.  At  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond month  of  the  Republic,  the  British 
Consul  wrote  to  the  Home  Department : 
"  Although  a  republic  is  an  imfortunat« 
form  of  government,  I  must  say,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  present  ministers,  that  their 
conduct  is  exemplary  ;  that  of  the  peo- 
ple more  so.  Order  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Rome 
is  perfectly  tranquil ;  and  if  no  inter- 
vention takes  place  firom  Naples,  the 
peace  of  Rome  will  not  be  disturbed.** 
All  persons  committing  acts  of  violence 
against  property  or  life  were  held  up  to 
infamy,  and  good  citizen3  everywhere 
were  invoked  to,  bring  such  offi*nders  to 
immediate  justice.  It  was  never  more 
safe  to  live  in  Rome. 

But  at  this  moment,  the  reverses  of 
the  Italian  army  in  the  north,  and  the 
threatening  advance  of  Austria  upon 
the  Roman  States,  emboldened  the  ec- 
clesiastical party  to  agitate  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Pope,  and  the  exigency 
called  for  a  concentration  of  executive 
power  of  which  a  popular  assembly  was 
incapable.  Accordingly,  the  Assembly 
created  a  Triumvirate— of  which  3Iaz- 
zini  was  the  animating  spirit — and  ap- 
pointed Garibaldi  general-in-chief  of 
the  forces  of  the  Republic.  Although 
the  safety  of  the  State  would  now  have 
justified  the  extreme  measures  of  mar- 
tial law,  yet  the  Government  was  jeal- 
ous of  tiic  liberty  of  the  State  and  the 
rights  of  individuals.  In  one  of  the 
sententious  proclamations  of  Mazzini, 
we  read : 

(1.)  Persons  are  inviolable.  The  Go- 
vernment alone  has  the  right  to  punish. 

(2.)  Property  is  inviolable.  Every 
stone  of  Riome  is  sacred.  The  Govern- 
ment alone  has  the  i\^\.  Vi  xsia^^'^  "^^ 
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inyiolability  of  property,  when  public 
utility  makes  this  necessary. 

The  first  of  these  decrees  was  kept 
with  sacred  faith  even  toward  the  eccle- 
siastics— ^the  old  oppressors  of  the  peo- 
ple. Since  the  Pope  had  betrayed  and 
deserted  them,  the  Romans  had  dis- 
owned him  as  head  of  the  State,  but 
they  bore  him  no  ill-will  as  head  of 
their  Church.  They  made  no  war  upon 
the  priesthood  as  a  class,  but  only  upon 
ecclesiastical  goyemment  in  civil  affairs. 
Their  experLcnce  of  priestly  domination 
made  them  unanimous  for  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State ;  but  the  Re- 
public, making  religious  freedom  a  car- 
dinal point,  became  at  once  the  pro- 
tector of  the  old  priestly  despots  in 
their  religious  functions.  Such  was  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  that  a  paper  ad- 
vocating the  return  of  the  Pope  was 
suffered  to  be  published  without  mo- 
lestation. Perhaps  Father  Ilecker,  in 
his  next  attempt  to  prove  the  affinity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  Re- 
publicanism, will  be  good  enough  to 
state  whether  the  Pope  would  allow  a 
paper  to  be  published  in  Rome,  advo- 
cating the  restoration  of  the  Republic 
as  the  best  form  of  government,  and  the 
exercise  there  of  such  religious  liberty 
as  is  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

So  faithfully  was  the  second  decree 
cited  above  enforced,  that  all  works  of 
art,  all  monuments  of  antiquity,  were 
placed  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  State.  No  church  property  was 
sequestered.  Only  the  offices  of  the 
Inquisition,  dark  and  bloody  with  un- 
known crimes,  their  dungeon-floors  mat- 
ted with  the  hair  and  blood  of  countless 
victims ;  their  subterranean  halls  lined 
with  skeletons  of  living  men  once  wall- 
ed up  there  in  niches  for  a  living  death ; 
their  hidden  traps  slimy  with  the  corpses 
of  the  doomed,  whose  bones  lay  rotting 
on  the  pave  below ; — only  these  "  Holy 
Offices  ^  were  thrown  open  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  eonverted  into  a  home  and 
hospital  for  the  poor. 

Giyoni,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
iSb»  opening  of  these  dungeons,  could 
never  speak  without  horror  of  the  re- 


finements of  cruelty  which  were  there 
unveiled.  One  instrument  of  torture, 
which  he  has  often  described  to  his 
friends,  has  no  parallel  outside  the  walls 
of  the  Inquisition.  It  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  woman  standing  with  out- 
stretched arms,  as  if  inviting  the  victim 
to  her  embrace ;  but  no  sooner  was  he 
led  up  to  her,  than  the  arms  closed  tight 
around  him,  drawing  him  closer  and 
closer,  wliile  at  the  same  instant  knives 
opened  upon  every  side,  and  pierced 
his  flesh  with  agony.  That  the  people, 
inflamed  by  such  discoveries,  forbore  to 
execute  summary  vengeance  upon  the 
priesthood,  was  a  marvel  of  self-con- 
trol. 

But  while  the  Government  of  Rome 
was  thus  strengthening  itself  within, 
and  arming  itself  against  assaults  from 
without;  while  order  reigned  in  the 
capital  and  harmony  in  the  provinces, 
and  industry  was  revived  through  con- 
fidence restored,  one  brain  in  Europe, 
whose  recesses  no  ordinary  sagacity  has 
ever  fathomed — the  man  of  mystery,  the 
child  of  destiny,  was  framing  the  fint 
act  in  that  new  drama  of  empire  which 
culminated  in  the  bloody  night  of  the 
second  of  December.      The  President 
of  the  French  Republic  saw,  in  an  army 
of  occupation   at    Rome,    supplanting 
Austria  as  the  protector  of  the  Papacy, 
the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  that  should 
raise  him  to  imperial  power.    An  army 
of  ten  thousand  men  was  sent  to  convey 
the  fraternal  compliments  of  the  French 
Republic  to  the   Republic  of  Rome  I 
The  whole  world  knows  the  stoiy— how, 
in  that  desperate  hour.  Garibaldi,  the 
patriot  general,  organized  a  "  legion  of 
hope ;  "  how  the  people  flocked  to  his 
standard;    how    the    French^   hayings 
through  false  pretences,  effected  a  land- 
ing at  Civita  Vecchia,  disarmed  and  im- 
prisoned the  little  garrison  of  the  tomit 
and  filled  the  citizens  with  consterna- 
tion; how  the  triumvirs  issued  proc- 
lamations like  successive  peals  of  the 
war-trumpet,  and  twenty  thousand  Ro- 
mans rushed  to  arms ;  how  the  people 
of  the  villages  hastened  to  the  capital 
to  declare  their  adhesion,  and  to  bring 
their  subsidies;  how  the  faithless  On- 
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dinot  was  repulsed  from  the  gates  of 
Borne  and  driven  back  upon  the  port ; 
how  the  man  of  mystery  hurried  on  re- 
inforcements from  Paris  to  vindicate  the 
Tumor  of  France,  tarnished  and  insulted ; 
how  he  played  false  to  his  own  ovtr- 
credulous  ambassador,  and  supplied  his 
pliant  tool,  the  General,  with  infamous 
secret  orders;  how  at  length  am  army 
of  forty  thousand  men  besieged  the 
city;  the  desperate  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged ;  the  frequent  repulses ;  the  furi- 
ous cannonading ;  the  bombardment  of 
the  night  of  the  thirtieth  of  June ;  the 
breach  near  Porta  San  Pancrazio ;  the 
capitulation  under  protest,  to  save  hu- 
man life  and  works  of  art ;  the  entrance 
of  the  French  amid  the  execrations  of 
the  people ;  the  heroic  and  perilous  re- 
treat of  Garibaldi,  who  marshaled  his 
men  by  these  thrilling  words ;  **  Sol- 
diers !  In  reward  for  the  love  which  you 
bear  to  the  country,  I  oflfer  you  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  war,  and  death.  But  who- 
ever loves  his  country,  come,  follow  me." 
All  this  we  know,  and  how  the  Pope, 
at  first  suspicious  of  his  new  allies,  and 
begging  for  his  old  friends  the  Austri- 
ans,  at  length  came  back  to  be  at  the 
beck  of  the  man  of  cunning  at  the 
Tuileries;  and  with  him  came  spies, 
cardinals,  inquisitors;  and  followed 
quickly  arrests,  imprisonment,  exile, 
bastinado,  torture,  death.  Industry  was 
palsied ;  taxes  w^e  increased ;  foreign 
soldiers,  priests,  and  beggars  again 
Bwarmed  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  The 
leign  of  terror  began ;  domiciliary  vis- 
its were  renewed ;  the  confessional  was 
abused  for  the  detection  of  patriots 
through  the  pains  of  purgatory  threat- 
ened to  women  and  children ;  the  Holy 
Office  was  restored,  and  became  once 
more  a  whispering  gallery  to  echo  the 
veriest  sigh  of  patriotism  in  the  ear  of 
Inquisitorial  Vengeance.  A  piece  of 
tri-colorcd  ribbon,  a  musket  lock,  a 
scrap  of  paper  relating  to  the  Republic 
—the  most  trifling  warrant  for  suspicion 
against  a  citizen — doomed  him  to  the 
galleys,  to  exile,  to  the  dungeon,  or  to 
death  in  its  most  barbarous  forms.  The 
men  who  had  proved  themselves  worthy 
the  names  of  statesmen,  generals,  patri- 


ots, were  hunted  down  by  the  dogs  of 
war,  and  were  again  wanderers  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Mazzini,  barely 
escaping  with  life,  returned  to  London 
to  sigh  over  the  fall  of  liberty;  Gari- 
baldi pausing  in  his  flight  only  to  bury 
his  heroic  wife,  found  his  solace  in 
homely  manual  labor  in  this  refuge  of 
the  exiles  of  freedom. 

Gajani,  who,  of  course,  was  a  marked 
man,  and  who  was  wounded  in  the  last 
resistance  to  the  French,  having  eflccted 
his  escape  in  the  way  already  described, 
intended  at  first  to  make  Piedmont  his 
home  until  a  better  day  should  dawn 
upon  his  country.  At  Turin  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  courts,  and 
even  appointed  to  lecture  on  law  in  the 
University.  But  the  reactionary  spirit 
soon  brought  under  suspicion  all  who 
were  known  to  sympathize  with  the 
National  party,  and  Jesuitical  influences 
from  abroad  procured  his  expulsion 
from  country  to  country,  till  there  re- 
mained no  refuge  for  him  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

Arriving  in  New  York,  ignorant  of 
the  language,  penniless  and  ill,  he  earn- 
ed a  scanty  livelihood  by  making  paper 
boxes,  keeping  at  his  side  a  volume  of 
Irving  as  his  study  in  English.  Afler  a 
time  he  gained  access  to  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper,  with  paragraphs  upon 
Italian  affairs.  These  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  philanthropic  lady,  then  in- 
terested in  schools  for  foreign  children, 
who  inquired  out  the  writer,  and  on 
discovering  his  capabilities  and  his  ne- 
cessities, procured  for  him  pupils  in  the 
Italian  language,  introduced  him  to 
teachers  as  a  lecturer  upon  Italian  litera- 
ture, and  thus  restored  him  to  his  true 
position  in  society.  Conversations  with 
her  husband — ^the  Rev.  George  B.  Chee- 
ver,  D.  D.,  who  had  an  appreciative  sym- 
pathy for  a  cultivated  mind  in  conflict 
with  physical  and  spiritual  despotism — 
led  Gajani  to  make  a  public  confession 
of  his  Christian  faith  by  uniting  with 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans.  In  1861 
he  transferred  his  membership  to  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  church,  in  union 
with  which  he  continued  until  death. 

In  the  Fall  of  1854,  good  Cot^^OLi^ 
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brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
late  Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale  College, 
vho  at  once  was  attracted  by  the  fine 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  in  the 
young  exile,  and  who  gave  to  him  that 
magnanimous  and  genial  welcome  which 
he  had  always  ready  for  one  worthy  of 
his  confidence.  Beautiful  was  the  friend- 
ship that  for  years  existed  between  these 
two  noble  souls — the  affinity  of  generous 
and  cultivated  natures  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  truth,  goodness,  liberty,  and 
humanity.  It  was  at  the  instance  and 
through  the  encouragement  of  Prof. 
Silliman,  that  Gajani  gave  to  the  public 
that  interesting  personal  and  political 
sketch,  "  The  Roman  Exile." 

After  a  life  of  miscellaneous  literary 
employment,  teaching,  writing,  lectur- 
ing, by  which  he  gained  a  comfortable 
support  and  a  wide  reputation,  M.  Qa- 
jani  married  an  American  lady,  and 
established  himself  in  New  York  in  the 
profession  of  law.*  Beautiful  in  his 
domestic  affections,  and  in  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  his  home,  beloved  and 
cherished  in  a  wide  circle  of  personal 
and  literary  friends,  appreciated  in  the 
church  for  the  simplicity  of  his  piety, 
the  guilelessncss  of  his  life,  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  devotion,  of  growing  repu- 
tation in  his  favorite  calling,  he  had 
before  him  a  life  of  happiness,  useful- 
ness and  honor.  But  his  heart  was  in 
Home.  He  had  never  given  over  the 
struggle  for  her  emancipation,  never  lost 
faith  in  her  cause ;  and  when  the  rapid 
unification  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emanu- 
el pointed  to  Rome  as  the  goal,  he  has- 
tened to  put  himself  in  a  position  to 
take  part  in  the  final  struggle,  to  march 
in  the  final  victory.  Established  in 
Turin  as  an  advocate,  he  rose  rapidly  in 
public  favor,  and  would  have  been  re- 
turned to  Parliament  by  one  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  Romagna,  but  the  state  of 
his  health  forbade  his  entering  actively 
into  the  canvass.  The  exposure  of 
crossing  the  Alps  in  winter,  when  he 
was  expelled  from  Sardinia  in  1852,  in- 
duced a  disease  of  the  throat  which 


*  He  was  married  in  Soptemberi  1858,  to  MIm 
Mary  Hcndenon,  ot  l^oir  YoiIl. 


had   now    returned    vnth    aggravated 
symptoms.    Hoping  for  relief  through 
rest  and  country  air,  he  retired  to  his 
father's  farm  in  the  Apennines,  at  Mer- 
cato  Saraceno,  near  Cesena,  where  for 
more  than  two  years,  under  "  the  tan- 
talizing alternations  of  disease,*'  he  en- 
dured that  forced  silence  which  is  so 
irksome  to  a  strong  and  active  spirit, 
accustomed  to  lead,  yearning  after  un- 
achieved possibilities,  near  the  goal  of 
its  life-long  hopes,  and  still  in  the  prime 
of  its  powers.    Gajani  possessed  some 
special  qualifications  for  Parliamentaiy 
life  in  the  present  complicated  position 
of  Italian  affairs.    He  had  studied  pro- 
foundly the  science  of  government,  and 
having  compared  our  institutions  with 
those  of  the  Old  World,  he  was  in  prin- 
ciple a  Republican ;  yet  he  did  not  be- 
long to  the   impracticable   school  of 
Mazadni,  but  remembering  the  histoiy 
of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  IfiddJe 
Ages,  he  felt  that  the  first  necessity  of 
Italy  was  unity ;  and  remembering  also 
how  far  the  priestly  rule  of  ignorance 
and  superstititon  had  incapacitated  the 
masses  of  his  countrymen  for  self-gor- 
emment,  he  was  content  to  accept  a 
constitutional  monarchy  as  the  media- 
tor of  Italian  independence  and  unity, 
rather  than  contend  for  the  theory  of  t 
Republic.    He  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
serve  the  State  in  matters  of  education 
and  religion.    An  acdimplished  scholir, 
versed  in  the  clasBics  of  his  own  lan- 
guage and  of  the  older  Latin,  flamiliar 
with  the  literature  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, he  aspired  to  a  revival  of  lettcn 
through  the  restoration  of  liberty,  and 
to  a  new  supremacy  for  Italy  in  com- 
merce and  the  arts  through  the  edacir 
tion  of  her  people.    A  uncere  Christian, 
he  felt  that  the  future  of  Italy  wonld 
depend  no  less  upon  her  faith  than  her 
freedom,  and  he  desired  to  combat  botk 
superstititon  and  skepticism  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  pure,  vigorous,  independent, 
scriptural  Christianity.    "  The  nation,* 
said  he,  "  continues  weak  for  lack  of  the 
unifying  spirit  of  a  true  Christian  r^ 
ligion."    The  abolition  of  the  temponl 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  he  deemed  ee- 
sential  to  the  security  of  Italian  lib- 
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erty,*  but  he  had  no  desire  to  see  Italy 
Protestantized  by  sectarian  propaganda 
ism  from  without ;  he -looked  rather  for 
a  spiritual  reaoyation  which  should  re- 
sult in  the  constitution  of  a  truly  na- 
tional church,  independent  of  the  State, 
but  representing  Italian  thought,  life, 
and  worship. 

With  such  capabilities  for  serving  his 
country,  and  such  aspirations  for  her 
highest  good,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  Italian  people  which  no  failures 
could  abate,  Qajani  was  compelled  to 
sit  apart  in  his  mountain  home  and 
watch  the  slow  but  certain  progress  of 
the  disease  which  the  exposures  and 
privations  of  his  exile  had  fastened 
upon  his  constitution.  Yet  he  accepted 
his  fate  with  the  serenity  of  the  Chris- 
tian. To  his  pastor  in  New  York  he 
wrote  often  of  his  condition  and  pros- 
pects in  such  words  as  these :  "J  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  beautiful  words 
of  consolation  and  hope  you  have  sent 
me.  If  God  had  not  been  with  me,  and 
if  I  had  not  trusted  in  him,  how  wretch- 
ed I  should  have  been  during  so  long  a 
period  of  moral  and  physical  sufferings, 
and  of  disappointments  of  all  kinds. 
But  from  the  beginning  of  this  very 
long  sickness,  I  placed  all  my  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  said  with  all  my 
heart,  *  Thy  will  be  done.'  I  have  lived 
ever  since  calm  and  cheerful,  always 
prepared  to  die  at  any  moment,  and 
thus  I  hope  to  continue.  Sometimes  I 
regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  be 
of  any  assistance  to  my  brethren  of  the 
Waldensian  Church  in  these  very  im- 
portant times,  but  then  I  say  to  myself, 
God  knows  better  I " 

..."  I  thank  you  for  your  spiritual 
advice,  so  consoling  and  so  important 
to  me.  Truly  I  have  come  to  regard 
death  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
better  life.  The  regret  which  I  express- 
ed of  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing 
for,  my  native  country  does  not  distress 
me ;  on  the  contrary,  I  rejoice  to  have 
seen  much  more  success  than  I  would 


*  While  in  this  country,  ^r.  Qajani  wrote  an 
able  monograph  on  *'  The  Two  Fowcra  of  the  Pope," 
which  was  pabllshed  In  the  JS'cio  Englander, 


have  dared  to  hope  for  within  my  life. 
Now  Italy  is  united,  and  firmly  so. 
Bome,  the  capital,  is  still  wanting,  but 
I  have  faith  in  my  prophecy  made  in 
1856,  that  Pius  the  Ninth  would  be  the 
last  Pope  of  Bome."  With  this  cheer- 
ful resignation  in  the  home  of  his  aged 
parents,  and  solaced  with  the  assiduous 
care  of  her  whose  presence  now  made 
his  life,  he  awaited  the  end  which  came 
to  him  gently  in  early  June,  as  he  had 
nearly  completed  his  forty-ninth  year.* 

He  had  a  poet^s  love  for  nature,  and 
especially  rejoiced  in  the  effects  of  sun- 
shine ;  and  in  the  moment  of  dying,  ho 
looked  upward  with  a  smile  and  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Light  I  light  I  I  am  going  into 
light  1 1  am  a  Christian  [intending  by  the 
emphasis  to  signify  that  he  was  a  believ- 
er in  Christianity,  but  not  in  the  Bomish 
Church] ;  I  die  in  ^th — not  in  the  Pope^ 
but  in  Christ." 

We  charge  the  early  sacrifice  of  this 
pure  and  noble  life  upon  the  Papal  des- 
potism. Gajani  was  a  victim  to  that 
same  spirit  of  intolerance  which  in  other 
ages  would  have  dared  to  send  him  to 
the  stake;  his  temporal  prospects,  his 
family  hopes,  his  professional  career,  cut 
short,  his  life  embittered  by  exile  and 
want,  his  constitution  undermined,  his 
death  hastened,  through  Papal  intoler- 
ance of  liberty. 

Yet  the  protest  of  such  a  life  as  that 
of  Gajani  against  the  Papal  despotism 
has  not  been  in  vain.  To  one  who 
measures  life  by  temporal  successes  and 
emoluments,  his  may  seem  to  have  been 
thrown  away.  But  a  heroic  life,  in  the 
discipline  of  the  soul,  is  self-rewarding, 
and  no  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
axvd  humanity  is  made  in  vain.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  prediction  which 
Gajani  uttered  as  he  turned  away  from 
Bome  to  his  mournful  exile,  will  yet  be 
accomplished :  "  God  will  look  merci- 
Itdly  upon  our  misery,  and  upon  our 
faith  in  his  eternal  justice.  The  future 
is  not  for  papacy ;  it  is  for  Italy.  The 
balm  of  liberty  is  able  to  heal  all  the 
dreadful  wounds  which  despotism  has 
inflicted  upon  the  nation." 

•  He  died  Jane  8th,  1868. 
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"  Bat  we— we  are— to  U8  the  breathing  hovan.**'-SehiUer, 
PART  I.— CHAPTER   XIV. 

WnXCH  TBJtATS  OT  ▲  TABXZTT  OF  TOPICS. 


COLLEOB  LIFE  I      ImFERIUM  IN  IMPE- 

BIO  I  A  world  of  itself,  with  its  inhabi- 
tants, its  rulers,  its  unwritten  laws,  its 
statutes,  customs,  and  traditions.  A 
republic,  turbulent  at  times,  but  rarely 
insubordinate.  Easily  agitated,  but 
imder  diacipline  to  its  constituted  au- 
thority, while  reckless  enough  of  every 
other. 

College  life  I  At  which  persons  of 
shallow  intellect  sneer.  They  tell  you 
that  young  men  can  study  in  one  place 
as  well  as  in  another.  They  deride  the 
"dead  languages."  What  to-day  is 
wanted,  they  say,  is  practical  knowl- 
edge. These  people  laugh  at  the  sight 
of  a  diploma.  They  call  it  a  "  sheep- 
skin," intimating  it  is  all  a  young  man 
has  to  show  for  his  college  career. 

As  if  the  value  of  a  college  course 
consists  in  mere  study,  whether  of  Greek 
and  Latin  or  the  modern  tongues ;  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  chemistry 
and  physiology,  or  of  literature  and 
rhetoric.  No  1  It  is  the  life  which  is 
led  for  several  successive  years  which 
makes  the  study  so  valuable.  You  exist 
in  a  world  which  goes  on,  literally  re- 
gardless of  the  world  outside  of  it. 
You  engage  in  contests  which  are  sharp 
and  emulous,  but  always  honorable; 
contests  for  superiority  in  what  shotild 
make  one  proud  of  success,  and  where 
a  triumph  is  never  low  or  inglorious, 
and  where  no  serpent  strife  can  enter. 
You  pursue  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  where  its  immediate  utility 
in  this  earthly  turmoil  is  not  seen  or 
thought  about,  scarce  conceived  of.  It 
is  this  continual  and  unremitting  habit 
for  four  years,  which,  by  its  humane, 
expansive  influence,  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  true  life  in  the  future ;  and  it  is  in 
this  respect  that  the  grcdMsttc  la  aoid  to 


be  **  liberally  "  educated.  Not  with  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  study  he  has 
gone  through,  but  to  the  liberal  and  on- 
selflsh  views  he  is  supposed  to  acquire, 
and  which  prepare  him  for  high  and 
noble  aims. 

We  left  Tom  Castleton,  at  the  closa 
of  the  last  chapter,  sitting  quietly  doim 
to  his  work ;  while  his  friend,  Alf  Da 
Barry,  on  board  the  steamship,  "wis 
making  his  way  across  the  Atlantia 

To  a  New  York  youth,  probably,  so 
institution  of  learning  in  our  land  pit- 
sen  ts  so  strong  a 'Contrast  with  his  own 
personal  surroundings  as  Dartmouth. 
Situated  at  a  distance  from  any  laige 
town,  there  are  no  extraneous  inflnenoes 
which  can  affect  it.  On  the  contr&iy, 
the  college  gives  its  tone  and  stamp  and 
character  to  the  locality.  Here  no  ac- 
cident of  birth  can  have  the  sligbtest 
influence.  Here  wealth  possesses  not 
even  a  solitary  advantage.  Here  man- 
hood, pure  and  simple,  counts,  and  be 
who  makes  the  most  of  his  abilitiei 
ranks  highest. 

Tom  was  just  the  one  to  be  soited 
with  these  conditions ;  for,  as  we  know, 
his  nature  was  genuine  and  unaffected. 
He  very  soon  became  acquainted  with 
every  member  of  his  class,  and  began  to 
form  new  friendships ;  and,  by  the  end 
of  the  flrst  term,  he  was  as  thoroughly 
in  harness  as  his  best  friends  could  de- 
sire. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Rev.  Croton 
Ellsworth  did  not  share  in  the  views 
which  I  have  expressed  about  a  "  Iil)cral 
education."  It  is  true,  he  himself  had 
received  the  benefit  of  one :  more  than 
this,  Croton  ranked  high  in  his  class, 
and  in  spite  of  his  long  skirts  and 
salmon-colored  gloves,  stood  among  the 
first  as  a  divinity  student.    He  bad, 
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moreoTer,  at  different  times,  delivered 
literary  addresses  before  his  own  uni- 
versity, and  on  one  occasion,  an  erudite 
discourse  before  tbe  theological  school, 
VFhich  were  marked  with  much  ability. 
One  would  reasonably  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  he  would  take  special  care 
that  Hariy,  his  son — ^his  only  son — 
should  receive  the  best  education  it  was 
in  his  power  to  bestow.  But -you  are 
mistaken.  Tlie  career  shaped  by  this 
eminent  divine  for  his  bright  and  prom- 
ising boy,  as  every  one  called  him,  had 
no  reference  to  intellectual  training  or 
moral  development. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  sent  his  son  to  a 
business  college,  where  he  learned  to 
keep  accounts  and  to  trade — where  he 
formed  and  dissolved  imaginary  part- 
nerships, and  performed  mimic  scenes 
of  &iancial  success  and  disaster. 

The  reason  Croton  Ellsworth  gave  for 
the  course  taken  with  Harry  was  the 
"  practical  tendency  of  the  age,  and  the 
imperative  necessity  that  the  business 
class  which  now  governed  should  bo 
made  up  from  the  best  materials  the 
country  could  afford.  That  the  scope 
for  usefulness  was  so  wide  herein,  that 
it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  educate  his 
son  for  immediate  effort." 

What  was  the  real  motive  hidden  far 
down  in  his  heart  which  possibly  Cro- 
ton Ellsworth  dared  not  acknowledge 
to  himself,  while  vaguely  conscious  of 
it,  I  ought  not  to  betray.  A  motive 
covered  up  by  gown  and  surplice,  over- 
laid by  prayer  and  genuflexion,  and 
concealed  by  a  suave  unctious  but  im- 
penetrable demeanor. 

Was  it  that  the  man  had  been  given 
over  to  the  god  of  this  world,  that  he 
bad  no  hope  and  saw  no  beauty  in  any 
other?  That  to  him  were  necessary 
such  material  accessories  as  wealth  only 
can  bring,  and  that  he  had  resolved  his 
son  should  be  a  worshiper  of  mammon, 
which  to  him  was  the  true  riches  ? 

It  does  not  become  me  to  pass  this 
sentence.  Croton  Ellsworth  is  one  of 
the  preachers  of  To-Day,  and  you,  reader, 
may  judge  him  for  yourself. 

But  to  what  particular  occupation 
did  he  destine  his  son  ?    You  will  prob- 


ably say  he  placed  Harry  in  some  im- 
portant shipping  house,  with  wide  com- 
mercial relations,  or  possibly  with  his 
friends  Allwise  &  Co.,  large  wholesale 
grocers,  heavy  dealers  of  the  very  first 
class,  who  promised  to  look  carefully 
after  Harry,  and  see  to  his  advancement, 
if  he  were  trusted  to  them.  There  were 
prominent  commission  houses  also,  who 
would  have  gladly  undertaken  to  ren- 
der the  Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth  a  service 
by  giving  his  son  a  good  place.  Other 
large  and  valuable  industrial  pursuits 
were  open  to  him,  where  he  would  have, 
achieved  much  by  honorable  industry. 
None  of  these  were  selected. 

Jacob  Illingsworth  was  one  of  the 
prominent  stock-brokers  of  Wall  street. 
The  firm  wrote  itself  Jacob  Illingsworth 
&  Co.,  and  consisted  of  three  members, 
of  which  the  senior  partner  was  the  life 
and  brain.  The  house  was  very  rich, 
and  in  consequence,  eminently  respect- 
able. It  had  a  select  constituency,  and 
operated  largely  on  its  own  account, 
but  always  with  great  prudence.  Il- 
lingsworth was  a  man  of  fifty.  He  was 
by  nature  gifted  with  a  clear  capacity, 
and  an  almost  unerring  judgment.  He 
was  conscientious  in  his  way,  and  he 
tried  to  not  violate  his  moral  sense.  He 
was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and 
had  to  fight  his  way  against  many  ob- 
stacles. He  had  engaged  in  several  pur- 
suits, had  failed  in  some  of  them,  but 
had  always  preserved  a  reputation  for 
honesty  and  fair  dealing.  This  man 
supported  a  great  nmnber  of  poor  rela- 
tions, and  gave  liberally  to  various 
charitable  institutions  and  to  the  ordi- 
nary demands  of  the  day.  Outside  the 
purlieus  of  the  stock  exchange,  Jacob 
Illingsworth  was  kind-hearted,  consider- 
ate, and,  I  had  almost  said,  sympathetic 
— ^that  is,  if  you  could  lay  hold  of  him 
when  quite  by  himself,  which  was  diffi- 
cult enough.  In  his  business  he  was 
quick  and  sharp,  hard,  reticent,  and  im- 
perturbable, swift  to  execute,  rigorous 
and  unsparing.  Very  necessary  ele- 
ments, you  will  tell  me,  considering  th&: 
class  of  people  he  encountered.  Toui 
are  quite  right.  In  such  a  contest,, 
where  every  cunning  scheme  Mi<3L  «:^"s^ 
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ance  are  brought  to  bear  to  circumvent 
and  entrap,  he  had  to  employ  the  best 
weapons  he  could  command.  But  the 
constant  and  intense  labor  brought  its 
own  retribution.  It  ossified  him.  At 
fifty  he  was  yoked  to  the  trade  he  had 
adopted,  having  scarcely  any  other 
thought  or  emotion  than  what  centered 
in  and  around  it. 

His  wife  was  a  very  fashionable  wom- 
an, one  of  the  leaders  of  ton.  His 
two  daughters  were  just  "  coming  out," 
and  were  attracting  many  admirers. 
Sons  he  had  none.  His  household  was 
conducted  in  the  most  liberal,  not  to 
say  extravagant  manner.  His  wife  had 
every  variety  of  equipage  to  suit  her 
caprice,  or  the  caprice  of  the  season. 
There  were  saddle-horses  for  the  young 
ladies,  a  pony-phaeton  and  French  maids. 
Moreover,  the  liveries  were  in  exceed- 
ing good  taste.  As  to  the  dresses  of 
madame  and  her  daughters,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  Mrs.  Illingsworth's  re- 
ceptions and  parties  were  among  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  city,  and  you  met 
the  most  agreeable  society  every  eve- 
ning in  her  salon,  Mrs.  lUingsworth 
was  still  a  very  handsome  woman. 
When  young,  she  was  be.iutiful.  Jacob 
met  her  one  summer  at  Northampton, 
when  she  was  a  blooming  girl  of  eigh- 
teen, and  he  an  attractive  young  man 
of  five-and-twenty.  They  fell  in  love 
with  each  other,  so  I  have  always  under- 
stood, and  were  married. 

What  had  become  of  that  early  love  ? 

One  thing  is  certain.  Nothing  ever 
occurred  to  mar  their  connubial  felicity. 
Through  many  diflSculties  and  against 
many  obstacles  Jacob  pushed  his  way, 
wherein  his  wife  proved  a  good  wife 
indeed,  sharing  her  husband's  fortunes, 
and  submitting  cheerfully  to  their 
changes. 

Certainly  their  early  love  was  not 
jeoparded  here. 

By-and-by  Jacob  began  to  feel  the 
tide  of  prosperity  on  which  he  was 
rising.  His  wife  felt  it  too.  She  was 
amhitioas,  and  she  had  now  the  means 
of  gratifying  her  wishes.  She  devoted 
herself  to  society,  and  she  carried  her 
devotion  to  an  extreme.    What  wonder  ? 


Jacob,  on  his  part,  was  engrossed  in 
affairs,  and  Mrs.  Illingsworth  felt  that 
it  was  entirely  with  her  to  control  the 
social  position  of  the  family. 

Here  the  two  separated,  not  disagreed. 
And  here  their  early  love,  which  had 
stood  the  test  of  trial  and  adversity, 
indeed  had  grown  blighter  under  it, 
faded  and  was  lost  sight  of,  I  fear,  for- 
ever. 

I  have  said  you  met  the  most  agree- 
able society  every  evening  in  Mrs.  D- 
lings worth's  salon,  but  you  never  encooa- 
tered  her  husband  there.  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  was  the  habit  of  his  life  ?  It 
was  to  proceed  every  morning,  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast,  to  his  place  of 
business,  w^here  his  very  soul  was  aban- 
doned to  his  large  and  complicated 
affairs  until  late  in  the  day.  At  half- 
past  si  X  he  dined  with  his  family.  Short- 
ly after  dinner  he  proceeded  to  his  club; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  relaxation,  bat 
to  discuss  with  certain  business  friends 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  morrow.  Positively  this 
is  the  entire  record.  Even  if  he  drop- 
ped in  half  an  hour  at  the  Opera,  or  at 
a  party,  it  did  not  serve  to  distract  his 
mind,  or  afford  him  the  least  recreation. 

True,  you  saw  Illingsworth's  name  on 
numerous  subscription  lists  and  on  tho 
roll  of  various  committees;  but  his 
check  for  a  charity  was  signed  mechani- 
cally. His  name  alone,  not  his  presence, 
figured  in  the  committees.  He  went  to 
church  on  Sunday,  but  not  even  the 
delightful  music  could  recall  his  heart 
from  the  last  stock  quotation.  Much 
less  could  the  dull  platitudes  of  the 
preacher  release  his  vigorous  mind  from 
its  tenacious  hold  on  what,  alas !  solely 
occupied  it. 

Such  was  Jacob  Illingsworth  at  the 
age  of  fifty.  His  fine  intellect  had  be- 
come a  mere  machine.  The  pulsations 
of  his  heart  were  muffled.  He  loved 
his  children,  that  is,  he  used  to  love 
them ;  but  now  he  had  no  time  to  spare 
even  for  parental  affection.  His  very 
kindnesses  to  his  relatives  became  a  part 
of  the  machine-work,  which  really  was 
all  that  was  left  of  him. 

I  was  myself  well  acquainted  with 
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this  gentleman.  When  young  men,  we 
were  intimate.  I  never  shall  forget  re- 
turning to  New  York,  after  sttyeral 
years'  absence,  and  going  in  to  call  on 
him  in  Wall  street.  It  was  after  he  had 
risen  to  fortune.  As  I  came  in,  the  door 
of  his  priyate  room  happened  to  bo 
open,  and  he  saw  me  before  I  was  an- 
nounced. A  gleam  of  recognition  passed 
like  sunshine  over  his  face  as  he  ad- 
vanced cordially,  and  took  my  hand. 
I  sat  down.  Many  questions  were  asked 
and  answered  on  both  sides.  In  this 
way  four  or  five  minutes  elapsed,  when 
the  settled  look  of  intense  pre-occupa- 
tion  came  back  with  a  marble-like 
pallor,  and  the  demon  had  him  again. 

I  left  Jacob,  feeling  that  he  was  lost 
to  me.  To  be  sure,  I  dined  with  him 
after  this  and  attended  parties  at  his 
house ;  but  my  friend  was  no  more. 

It  is  by  design  that  I  have  drawn  this 
portrait  of  an  early  acquaintance,  who, 
under  different  circumstances,  might 
have  lived  a  life  of  distinguished  use- 
fulness. 

.  •  •  •  . 

Look  at  Jacob  lUings worth,  Croton 
Ellsworth.  You  have  intellect  and  ap- 
preciation to  understand  precisely  what 
manner  of  man  he  is.  You  know  he  is 
one  of  the  best  of  his  class.  You  cer- 
tainly cannot  count  on  Harry's  becom- 
ing a  better  man  than  he.  Are  you 
willing  to  consign  this  fresh,  active 
young  fellow  to  such  a  life  ?  Perhaps 
lie  will  not  prove  to  be  what  you  rear 
Bonably  expect.  He  may  become,  in- 
stead, one  of  the  "  fast "  class,  and  forge, 
or  embezzle,  or  overdraw.  Think,  Cro- 
ton, of  your  own  early  life;  of  your 
mother  who  taught  you  to  lisp  your 
prayers,  and  who  still  commends  you  to 
God  in  her  own  humble  petitions,  be- 
lieving you  to  be  a  poor  clergyman ;  too 
poor,  in  fact,  to  pay  her  expenses  to  and 
from  her  humble  home  to  visit  you. 
•  .  •  •  . 

Why  do  I  make  this  appeal  ?  Do  I 
not  know  it  to  be  useless  ?  Do  I  not 
know  your  heart  is  hard  as  the  nether 
millstone  ? 

.  •  •  •  a 

Harry  Ellsworth  was  eighteen  when 


ho  finished  his  coarse  at  Poughkeepsie. 
He  then  entered  the  famous  stock  cour 
cem  of  Jacob  Illingsworth  &  Co. 

It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  a  place  in 
this  establishment,  for  the  senior  part- 
ner had  a  keen  eye  on  every  one  in  his 
service,  and  scrutinized  an  applicant 
severely.  The  Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth, 
however,  could  feel  no  embarrassment 
in  recommending  so  valuable  a  young 
man  as  Harry  to  one  of  his  own  parish- 
ioners. Still  he  did  not  go  to  it  direct- 
ly. He  preferred  ^always  what  was 
roundabout.  He  applied  to  Mrs.  Il- 
lingsworth, who  at  once  spoke  to  her 
husband,  who  forthwith  named  a  time 
when  he  would  see  Harry.  The  inter- 
view appears  to  have  been  satisfactory ; 
for  he  was  immediately  installed  in  his 
position — a  position  which,  if  faithfully 
filled,  would  bring  him  in  the  regular 
line  of  promotion. 

Following  closely  the  example  of  so 
holy  a  man  as  the  Rev.  Croton  Ells- 
worth, 3Ir.  Graves,  the  Westchester 
county  coal  merchant,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  mention,  sent 
Charley,  with  Harry,  to  Poughkeepsie, 
where  they  were  bosom  friends  and 
companions.  It  was  therefore  very 
natural  that  he  should  seek  the  same 
occupation  for  his  son  as  that  which 
Harry  had  entered  on.  He  could  not 
command  a  place  in  so  important  a 
house  as  that  of  Illingsworth,  but  he 
succeeded  in  getting  Charley  in  the  con- 
cern of  Flint  &  Collet,  which,  if  not  the 
most  "  solid,"  was  one  of  the  most  "  ac- 
tive and  enterprising"  houses  in  the 
street.  Their  operations  were  very 
bold,  and  had  latterly  been  very  success- 
ful; so  that  at  the  time  of  Charley^s 
entrance,  it  had  the  repu>ation  for  great 
wealth  and  business  capacity. 

Here  we  place  our  two  youths,  who 
certainly  deserve  a  better  fate.  They 
are  to  learn  the  trade  of  buying  and 
selling  what  is  perpetually  changing 
hands,  but  what  is  never  consumed; 
which  floats  pestilential  in  the  Wall 
street  air,  mythical  and  utterly  incom- 
prehensible to  the  uninitiated.  Some- 
thing which  daily  and  hourly  returns 
to  rejoice  or  torment  l\io^»'^>aa\rQS>\.\» 
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it;  oftener  to  torment,  frequently  to 
degrade  and  ruin.  A  trade  wherein 
failure  is  good  fortune,  if  it  comes  in 
time  to  turn  the  yietim  to  other  pur- 
suits, and  success  is  moral  desolation. 

Harry  Ellsworth  had  all  of  his  fath- 
er's intellect  and  much  of  his  selfish 
nature.  But  there  was  a  "  gentle  strain  " 
running  like  a  silver  line  through  his 
character,  which,  I  suppose,  he  inherit- 
ed (h)m  his  mother.  His  attachment 
for  Charley  Graves  was  great,  although 
the  latter  did  much  to  test  it. 

Charley  was  one  of  those  easy-natured, 
pleasant,  off-hand  fellows,  who  have  the 
reputation  of  being  good-hearted  and 
generous,  when  in  reality  they  are  indo- 
lent and  selfish.  Tou  may  perhaps  re- 
collect a  little  incident  which  occurred 
when  they  were  children,  when  Charley 
left  Virgrinia  Randall  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  ran  off  to  his  dinner,  because 
he  had  played  enough.  Here  is  an  in- 
dex to  his  character.  No  one  appears 
to  have  observed  it,  and  now  no  one 
called  Charley  selfish,  because  his  man- 
ner was  so  free  and  easy,  and  there  was 
nothing  calculating  about  it.  I  think, 
however,  this  is  the  most  disagreeable 
phase  of  selfishness,  because  it  is  dis- 
played when  you  least  expect  it ;  bitter- 
ly disappointing  you  if  you  ever  trust 
to  it.  In  one  way  and  another,  Harry 
Ellsworth  bore  a  good  deal  from  his 
companion.  Harry  was  orderly  and 
methodical;  Charley  the  reverse.  The 
latter  at  school  would  invade  Harry's 
drawers,  make  use  of  his  collars  and 
handkerchiefs^  and  throw  things  in 
general  disorder.  If  Harry  ever  seri- 
ously remonstrated,  Charley  would 
laugh  it  off  till  it  would  seem  ridicu- 
lous to  be  angry  with  him.  When  they 
came  to  New  York  and  entered  on  duty 
in  Wall  street,  they  still  continued  their 
intimacy.  But  now  Harry  Ellsworth 
began  more  fully  to  understand  his  old 
schoolfellow ;  began  to  comprehend  tliis 
easy,  good-natured,  careless  outside. 
Charley  was  always  a  spendthrift,  and 
at  school  made  quick  work  with  his 


own  pocket  money,  and  then  helped 
Hairy  to  make  way  with  hia.  The  boys 
all  called  him  generous,  but  there  was 
no  generosity  about  hint  Ilarry,  as  his 
mind  grew  sharper  in  the  practice  of 
his  new  vocation,  began  to  see  thi& 
The  old  habit  kept  them  together  and 
'prevented  any  breach  of  friendslup. 

Virginia  Randall  liked  Charley  Graves 
better  than  any  one  else.  The  carelett 
way  in  which  he  sometimes  treated  her, 
served  only  to  attach  her  more  to  him. 
Charley  knew  how  Virginia  felt  toward 
him,  and  was  proud  of  his  conqoest 
Besides,  he  loved  her  as  -much  as  he 
could  any  one.  As  for  Harry  EUsworth, 
he  really  loved  Virginia.  She  was  weO 
aware  of  it,  and  unwilling  to  throw  him 
off^  she  coquetted  and  trifled  with  him. 

Take  care,  young  lady  I  You  are  on 
dangerous  ground.  80  farfh>m  likii^ 
Harry  Ellsworth,  you  really  didike  him. 
You  call  him  methodical  and  calcnltt- 
ing,  yet  you  appear  deeply  interested 
when  he  approadies,  and  yon  determine 
to  retain  him  in  your  train  of  admirers 
Have  a  care!  When  Harry  discoTers 
what  you  are  doing,  beware  of  what  be 
is  capable  of  in  return ! 

The  influence  of  such  a  concern  M 
Blingsworth's,  was  to  make  Harry  Ells- 
worth more  cautions,  more  calculating 
and  unsympathetic;  that  of  Flint  db 
Collet  on  Charley  Graves  was  to  render 
the  young  fellow  more  eardees  and  vat 
concerned  and  reckless  of  expenditara 
He  saw  how  easily  money  was  made 
and  lost,  and  he  came  to  r^^ard  the 
whole  as  a  mere  play  of  jack-thaws. 

He  was  right  and  wrong.  Ri^t 
that  it  was  a  game ;  wrong  as  to  its 
harmless  quality.  The  play  is  with 
"  edge  tools,"  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
understand  that 

Let  us  look  at  the  position  of  our 
characters.  Tom  Castleton  in  college; 
Alf  Du  Barry  in  Europe ;  Hany  Ells- 
worth and  Charley  Graves  in  Wall 
street ;  Bill  Holt  in  Abbott's  soap  and 
candle  iactorj. 

What  next? 
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CHAPTER    XV. 
Limcm  moM  Aur  du  bar&t  to  tom  castlbtov,  Bxnvo  this  Firm  or  that  toumo  oeittluian*! 

EPI8TLV8  TO  HI8  FaiKHD  AITBE  AXftlYIMO  IK  ET7B0rK. 


SCHWKINFURTH. 

Oct.  25,  la— . 

Dear  Tom  :  My  last  was  dispatched 
from  Wurzburg,  which  is  but  a  few 
miles  south  of  this  place.  You  will 
give  me  credit  for  a  pretty  faithful  ac- 
count of  my  movements  thus  far.  Here 
I  call  a  halt,  and  will  devote  this  letter 
to  bringing  up  the  odds  and  ends  that 
I  may  have  •verlookcd  or  omitted. 

I  am  settled  at  last — at  least  for  a 
while— certainly  till  I  can  acquire  com- 
mand of  the  confounded  language. 

If  there  is  any  thing,  Tom,  that  will 
take  a  fellow's  conceit  out  of  him,  es- 
pecially if  he  fancies  he  "  knows  it  all," 
it  is  to  travel  through  a  country  where 
you  can  neither  speak  nor  be  spoken 
to.  Why  1  the  meanest  servant  at  an 
inn  is  pro  tempore^  your  superior.  As 
to  the  courier,  he  looks  down  on  you 
with  a  complacent  pity  perfectly  ludi- 
crous to  witness.  To  be  led  by  the 
nose,  as  some  people  are,  by  these 
knaves ! — you  need  not  suppose  I  have 
been  so  green  as  to  use  one. 

Notwithstanding  English  and  French 
are  spoken  in  all  the  first-class  hotels,  I 
do  feel  mean  enough  to  step  into  the 
streets  and  be  tongu&-tied.  I  got  on 
pretty  well  in  France,  though  between 
you  and  me,  Tom,  my  French  rubbed 
hard.  You  know  we  fancied  we  could 
speak  like  natives. 

There  is  a  set  of  scamps  in  all  the 
principal  places,  called  Commissionaires. 
They  speak  four  or  five  different  lan- 
guages, and  have  an  unerring  scent  for 
a  new  comer.  They  hover  about  the 
hotels,  ready  to  alight  on  you  the  in- 
stant you  arrive.  These  fellows  swarm- 
ing around,  make  you  feel  like  a  pris- 
oner. You  finish  your  breakfast,  for 
example,  and  step  out  to  enjoy  a  little 
free  observation  on  your  own  account. 
A  Conmiissionaire  approaches  and  ad- 
dresses you  in  your  own  language. 

"You  want  to  see  the  cathedral,  I 
presume  ?  " 


[I  say  cathedral,  Tom,  for  cathedrals 
are  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  you 
can  scarcely  turn  a  comer  without  fetch- 
ing up  against  one.] 

"You  want  to  see  the  cathedral,  I 
presume ;  please  to  follow  me."  And  he 
looks  at  you  as  if  you  were  under  ar- 
rest, and  he  had  an  order  to  conduct 
you  to  prison. 

Now  the  cathedral  aforesaid  is  pos- 
sibly a  block  oflf ;  probably  in  full  view 
of  the  hotel ;  but  the  impudent  rogue 
undertakes  to  pilot  you  to  it  with  all 
the  sang  fnAd  in  the  world.  Then  he 
insists  on  pointing  every  thing  out  to 
you  which  you  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility help  seeing  without  assistance. 
You  generally  abandon  yourself  to  your 
captor  in  despair.  You  have  no  means 
of  escape.  He  hangs  to  you  like  a  dog 
to  a  bone. 

I  have  devised  a  means,  though  I  I 
practised  it  first  at  Nuremburg.  I  will 
try  and  describe  the  scene. 

As  I  stepped  out  of  the  Baierischer 
Eof  I  saw  three  of  these  gentry  post- 
ed at  convenient  intervals ;  so  that  one 
failing  to  trap  mo,  I  should  be  forced  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  others. 

Well,  my  man  came  up  smiling  pleas- 
antly. "A  fine  morning,"  he  said^  in 
English. 

I  looked  very  black  at  him,  but  made 
no  reply. 

"  You  would  like  to  visit  the  objects 
of  interest,  I  presume  t " 

I  opened  on  him  by  repeating,  in  an 
angry  tone,  a  rattling  verse  from  the 
Greek  Testament.  You  remember  it  in 
Revelations : 

He  was  somewhat  taken  aback,  but 
he  did  not  give  it  up. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  St  Bebald's 
and  the  BathhaHif*^  he  inquired,  stiU 
in  English. 

In  reply,  I  fired  a  shot  at  him  from 
Jacobs'  Greek  reader : 

8cA«i  Acyetv  arpci^oC)  &c.^ 
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which  stopped  his  English,  for  he  at 
once  exclaimed,  ^^Parlez  vaus  Fran- 
pai9  f  " 

My  answer  was  from  the  first  oration 
of  Cicero  against  Catiline : 

QuouBque  tandem  abutcre,  O  Calilina,  patontia 
nostra,  &c.f 

which  I  delivered  in  a  fearftiUy  excited 
tone. 

The  Commissionaire  was  greatly  sub- 
dued, but  he  was  not  overcome.  He 
ventured  to  accost  me  in  Italian,  when 
I  poured  out  on  him,  in  the  most  dia- 
bolical manner,  the  whole  Greek  alpha- 
bet, intoning  my  voice  to  give  emphar 
sis  to  the  different  letters,  doubling  up 
my  fist  and  gesticulating  violently  till 
I  had  gone  through  with  it  entire,  from 
Alpha  to  Omega. 

This  broke  him  down.  He  was  actu- 
ally frightened.  He  did  not  turn  away, 
but  hacked  slowly  off,  as  if  he  was  afraid 
to  take  his  eyes  from  me.  When  at  a 
respectful  distance,  he  stopped  to  witness 
the  result  of  the  attack  of  number  two. 
This  number  two  was  a  less  audacious 
sample.  He  had  witnessed  the  failure 
of  number  one,  and  drew  rather  milder 
on  me.  I  served  up  to  him  a  couple  of 
lines  from  Homer's  Hiad,  Avdpa  /zoi,  &c. ; 
two  sentences  of  a  Greek  fable,  Muta 
( flirt aovcra  «9  Kvrpav  Kptarot ;  and  Vir- 
giPfl  "  Conticuere  omneSj  intentique  ora 
tenebanf'^  (the  latter  was  got  off  in  a 
fearful  rage),  when  he  turned  and  fied 
amid  the  laughter  of  number  one  and 
the  astonishment  of  number  three,  who 
did  not  venture  to  accost  me  after  the 
discomfiture  of  his  companions,  but  who 
proceeded  to  join  them,  when,  putting 
their  heads  together,  they  evidently  held 
a  council. 

For  my  own  amusement  I  walked 
slowly  up  and  down,  casting  savage 
looks  in  their  direction,  I  was  really 
in  hopes  they  would  renew  the  attack. 
I  had  plenty  of  ammunition  in  reserve, 
to  say  nothing,  Tom,  of  our  pig  Latin. 
"  Hoggibus^  piggibus  et  shotam  damnoMU 
gruntOy^'*  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but 
it  was  of  no  use.  And  although  I  staid 
a  couple  of  days  in  Nuremberp^,  I  was 
not  molested  once.  These  fellows  gave 
me  a  wide  berth.     They  must  have 


told  all  their  associates  in  knavery ;  for 
whenever  any  of  the  set  saw  mo  com- 
ing, he  made  haste  to  get  out  of  my 
way.  I  never  relaxed;  and  if  I  was 
near  enough  to  be  observed,  I  would 
forthwith  begin  to  mutter  to  myself, 
and  make  gestures.  Since  the  success 
of  my  experiment  I  feel  very  independ- 
ent, and  have  come  to  the  resolution 
never  to  permit  myself  to  utter  a  word 
of  English  in  presence  of  any  of  the 
set  of  couriers,  valets,  commissionjures, 
head  waiters,  kellners,  and  so  forth. 
They  say  I  shall  not  pick  up  a  veiy 
pure  German  accent  here,  but,  ma  Bft- 
eule,  I  am  for  the  time  content  to  mas- 
ter any  sort  of  a  patois,  if  I  can  make 
myself  understood  by  it  Old  Yerulam 
was  right :  *'  He  that  travelleth  into  a 
country  before  he  hath  some  entrance 
into  the  language,  gocth  to  school,  and 
not  to  travel." 

I  have  not  explained  to  you,  Tom, 
why  I  set  myself  down  in  this  particu- 
lar spot.  It  was  near  here  that  my  annt 
lived.  She  had  many  acquaintances  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  family  with 
whom  she  resided  live  just  outside  the 
town.  Business  (a  big  word  for  me  to 
use,  Tom,  isn't  it  ?)  brought  me  to  the 
place ;  and  I  determine  to  stay  here  till 
I  cease  to  be  tongue-tied,  if  it  takes  my 
whole  six  years. 

Oct  80. 

I  was  interrupted  just  here,  and  have 
really  had  no  opportunity  to  resume.  I 
have  been  very  busy,  I  assure  you.  To 
begin  with,  I  have  secured  a  first-rate 
tutor,  who  is  going  to  do  his  best  to 
cram  me  in  German.  For  I  certainly 
can't  do  a  thing  toward  education  till 
I  master  the  language.  It  is  not  enough 
that  I  can  fiourish  my  phrases — 

Wdt  btbt  bns  ^orf,  bmt^  bas  imr  a 
thm  gefa^  ? 

Wimvx  gt^  btr  txsk  %u%  bts  S'^agtsf 

ab? 

and  the  like.  I  must  know  it  Ton 
will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  I  ncwr 
thought  of  that  I  had  a  sort  of  float- 
ing idea  I  was  going  direct  to  Bonn,  or 
GOttingen,  or  Heidelberg,  or  some  other 
famous  university,  and  settle  into  the 
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life  of  a  German  student  I  I  am  a  long 
way  from  that,  Tom.  First,  as  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  I  have  got  to  go  to 
school  at  least  a  couple  of  years,  before 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  reap  any  advan- 
tage from  the  universities.  So  my  tutor 
telU  me,  and  I  guess  he  is  right.  Tou 
notice,  I  say  "  school ;  ^'  but  as  far  as  I 
can  learn  what  is  called  "  school "  here 
—I  mean  the  higher  school  or  "  gym- 
nasium " — answers  pretty  much  to  our 
college.  The  same  studies  are  pursued, 
and  a  strict  discipline  enforced.  After 
you  finish  at  one  of  these  institutions 
you  are  fitted  for  the  university,  where 
you  attend  any  course  you  choose,  and 
where  you  live  free  as  an  Arab,  study 
as  much  or  as  little  as  you  like ;  in  feict, 
you  are  your  own  master.  If  you  choose 
to  study,  you  have  a  splendid  chance ; 
if  you  don't,  you  don't.  Bo  much  I 
have  picked  up,  and  hasten  to  tell  you 
all  I  know  myself.  I  have  left  the  hotel 
and  taken  lodgings  with  a  good-natured 
little  family,  who  occupy  a  small  house 
near  the  river  (M«n),  and  who  have  but 
this  one  room  to  let.  The  man  is  an 
engraver,  ahd  a  capital  good  fellow. 
They  can  speak  nothing  but  German ; 
not  even  a  scrap  of  French ;  so  I  am 
well  situated  in  that  respect.  There  is 
a  first-rate  public  school  here,  which  I 
think  I  shall  try  when  I  learn  the  lan- 
guage enough  to  get  on  in  it. 

Tom,  do  you  know  I  begin  to  feel  a 
lUtU  homesick  ?  Now  that  I  am  settling 
down  to  work,  six  years  seem  a  fearfully 
long  time.    Besides,  things  don't  look 


half  as  fine  as  you  think  they  will  when 
you  imagine  all  about  them  three  thou- 
sand miles  off.  Do  you  remember  how 
grandiloquent  you  used  to  be  over  Mil- 
ton's geographical  lines : 

A  multitude  like  which  the  iwpulons  North 
Poured  novcr  iVom  hor  froxon  loiDs,  to  pass 
Bhono  or  the  Donau. 

"What  would  I  give,"  you  used  to 
exclaim,  "  to  see  the  Danube ! " 

Well,  Tom,  /  Jiave  seen  it.  I  got  a 
glimpse  of  it  at  Ulm.  Pretty  well  up 
the  country,  I  admit,  as  a  Yankee  would 
say,  but  I  was  dreadfully  taken  down. 
At  that  place  it  is  about  two  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  runs  through  as  unin- 
teresting a  region  as  you  can  well  im- 
agine— flat,  stale,  and  insipid.  How- 
ever, I  am  told  that  after  you  reach  Vi- 
enna it  is  really  a  good  deal  of  a  river. 
But,  Tom,  up  to  now,  give  me  the  Hud- 
son I  I  must  break  off  here.  I  am 
looking  daily  for  your  next.  You  seem 
to  be  getting  along  famously.  I  wish 
you  missed  me  more  than  you  appear 

to! 

Good  by.  Alf. 

P.  S. — Remember  me  when  you  have 
the  opportunity,  in  any  way  you  like, 
to — you  hnow  who.  We  had  a  little  tiff 
the  last  time  I  saw  her.  I  did  not  tell 
you  about  it.    I  dare  say  sbe  will. 

Alf. 

P.  S.  No.  2. — Don't  mention  to  any 
one  what  I  said  about  being  homesick. 
It  will  pass  off  in  a  little  while ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  don't  mention  my  name  to — 
the  one  in  question.  Alf. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


TOM  CA8TLBT0X  FA8SI8  THAOUOH  AN  XZCITZXO  PSaiOD.— ▲  FEW  VOILDB  ABOVT  SKTITALS. 


"  What  are  you  going  to  make  of 
your  boy,  Doctor  ?  " 

This  question  was  addressed  by  Hor- 
ace Pulsifer,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
of  New  York,  to  Dr.  Castleton,  the 
father  of  Tom. 

The  two  men  were  seated  at  a  cosy  lit- 
tle dinner-table  discussing  the  merits  of 
a  bottle  of  choice  claret,  the  flavor  of 
which  was  heightened  from  time  to 
time  by  a  nibble  of  old  Parmesan  or  a 


bite  of  an  olive.  It  was  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  lawyer's  house.  Dr.  Casr 
tleton  had  been  called  in  to  see  Mrs. 
Pulsifier,  who  was  indisposed ;  and  hav- 
ing made  the  professional  visit  above 
stairs,  descended  to  the  dining-room  in 
time  to  share  in  the  dessert.  The  two 
were  old  friends.  Both  had  risen  to 
the  highest  position  in  their  respective 
professions.  Besides  the  attachment  of 
a  long  intercourse,  these  men  had  t^^ 
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peculiar  regard  for  one  another  which 
persons  of  large  intellects  invariably  en- 
tertain where  both  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence before  the  world.  They  did  not 
now  see  a  great  deal  of  each  other.  As 
they  were  situated,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible they  should  do  so.  Still,  on  set 
occasions,  they  met  at  a  social  dinner 
or  at  an  occasional  reception,  and  some- 
times in  the  chance  way  just  described. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  make  of 
your  boy  ?  " 

Tom  had  been  at  home  on  a  four 
weeks^  vacation,  which  had  just  closed. 
The  lawyer  had  seen  him  at  a  Jittle 
party  in  his  own  house,  and  had  spent 
fifteen  minutes  in  conversation  with  him. 
Fifteen  minutes  was  a  long  while  for  the 
man  of  law  to  converse  with  anybody, 
and  in  that  time  he  managed  to  extract 
from  him  more  than  our  hero  had  ever 
disclosed  in  his  life  before ;  so  he  felt, 
at  least.  Indeed,  speaking  of  it  after- 
wards to  a  classmate,  Tom  remarked  he 
never  felt  so  queer  in  his  life.  "  It  ap- 
peared,'*  he  said,  "  as  if  the  man^s  mind 
was  prying  into  mine,  and  that  I  was 
helpless." 

Whatever  was  the  result  in  his  own 
judgment  of  the  lawyer's  scrutiny,  it 
certainly  caused  him  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  are  you  going  to  make  of 
your  boy  ?  "  The  inquiry  was  made 
apropo9  of  nothing,  as  we  say,  showing 
that  Mr.  Pulsifer  had  a  special  object 
in  it.  In  fact,  it  came  out  directly  after 
some  commonplace  remark  of  the  Doc- 
tor, which  his  legal  friend  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  respond  to.  Possibly  he 
had  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

The  Doctor,  on  his  part,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  hear  the  other's  query,  for  he 
helped  himself  to  two  or  three  more 
olives,  remarking,  '^  These  are  Spanish, 
are  they  not  \  " 

"  I  say,  Doctor,  what  will  you  make 
of  Tom  ?  " 

The  Doctor  moved  uneasily  in  his 
seat,  he  sipped  his  sherry,  then  answer- 
ed, slowly,  "  I  don't  know ;  his  mother 
wants  to  make  a  minister  of  him." 

"  O  Lord !  you  don't  tell  me  that,"  mac- 
ulated the  lawyer.  "You  don't  think  the 
lad  is  fitted  for  the  church,  do  you  ? " 


"  I  really  can't  say  what  I  think ;  in 
fact,  Pulsifer,  I  have  not  paid  the  atten- 
tion to  Tom  I  ought  to.  You  know 
how  it  must  be  with  me,"  he  contin- 
ued ;  for  his  friend  remained  silent  as 
if  he  expected  he  would  proceed ;  "  my 
time  is  so  constantly  taken  up.  You 
have  no  children,"  he  added;  for  the 
lawyer  seemed  determined  not  to  speak, 
and  his  silence  oppressed  the  Doctor 
more  than  an  accusation.  "  You  have 
no  son,"  he  repeated, "  and  cannot  judge 
how  difficult  it  is  to  look  after  one  when 
you  are  perpetually  preoccaioed." 

"  And  you  have  never  spoken  to  Tool 
on  the  subject  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  the  Doctor,  re- 
calling what  he  had  once  said.  "  I  told 
him  years  ago  to  consult  his  tastes  in  the 
choice  of  a  profession,  and  his  mother,  I 
think,  agrees  with  me  on  that  point." 

"  Yet  she  desires  to  see  Tom  a  clergy- 
man ? " 

"  She  does." 

"  You  must  put  a  stop  to  that,  Do^ 
ter,  before  it  goes  anv  further,"  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Pulsifer  in  a  aeciaive  tone.  ^U 
will  destroy  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"You  must  let  me  have  him,  old 
friend.  I  know  just  wliat  he  is  made 
of.  Submitted  him  to  a  siccative  pro- 
cess.   His  quality  is  superb." 

"  Too  good  by  half  for  the  law,  I 
should  say,  then,"  put  in  the  Doctor, 
jocosely,  while  refilling  his  glass. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  jesting; 
besides,  jokes  about  lawyers  are  veiy 
stale,  and  don't  become  a  man  of  you 
intelligence,"  said  the  other,  with  some 
severity.  "I  can  see  just  what  Tom 
will  come  to  in  ten  years,  if  you  make 
a  priest  of  him — a  morbid,  superstitions, 
unearthly  creature,  just  that  Why,  the 
boy,  with  as  fine  an  intellect  as  ever  lad 
was  blessed  with,  knows  as  little  of  the 
what  and  the  why  of  this  world  as  a 
child  four  y^ars  old." 

"  I  did  not  think  Tom  was  so  green,"* 
put  in  the  Doctor. 

"  Green  I  He  is  not  a  bit  green ;  not 
in  the  least  green,"  said  Mr.  Pulsifer, 
quickly.  "  The  fact  is,  you  dont  seem 
to  understand  me." 
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"  I  confess  I  don't" 

"I  will  not  undertake  metaphysics 
Tvitli  you  to-day,"  responded  the  law- 
yer. "What  I  would  say  is,  that  a 
clergyman  should  possess  a  matter-of- 
fact  knowledge,  which  many  acquire 
readily,  and  which  others  have  to  learn 
at  tbe  hardest.  Once  gained,  it  makes 
the  very  best  material  for  him.  Give 
me  a  lad  of  firat-class  imagination,  ro- 
mantic, and  with  a  dash  of  sentiment 
in  hi3  composition,  for  my  trade.  Look 
at  me,"  and  the  lawyer  put  his  finger 
on  his  own  high-arched  eyebrow,  and 
then  further  up  on  his  forehead.  "  You 
don^t  know  what  a  romantic,  sentimen- 
tal, dreamy  chap  I  used  to  be." 

Here  the  Doctor  burst  into  a  laugh, 
which  continued  so  long  that  the  law- 
yer could  not  help  joining  in  it. 

"You  romantic  1  You  sentiment- 
al !  "  continued  the  Doctor,  wiping  his 
eyes. 

"  I  always  gave  you  credit  for  being 
something  of  a  physiologist.  Doctor," 
said  Mr.  Pulaife^  drily.  "  Never  mind 
that.  I  tell  you  your  boy  is  in  danger. 
He  is  soon  to  leave  college.  You  must 
turn  him  over  to  me.  I  know  just  what 
to  do  with  him,  and  you  do  not.  If 
he  must  become  a  clergyman,  let  him 
first  take  a  course  of  legal  study." 

"  Excuse  me,"  replied  Doctor  Castle- 
ton,  "if  I  have  treated  what  you  Baid 
with  a  certain  degree  of  levity.  It  is 
not  often  I  can  indulge  in  a  laugh  ;  and 
what  you  said  of  yourself  struck  the 
ludicrous  side  of  me,  thinking  what 'a 
dry,  caustic  fellow  you  have  the  credit 
of  being.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are 
right  about  Tom ;  indeed,  now  I  think 
of  it,  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  right. 
He  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  train- 
ing you  speak  of,  unless  the  idea  is  ab- 
solutely repugnant  to  him." 

"  I  will  look  after  him  as  if  he  were 
my  own  son,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  I  know  that  very  well,"  replied  the 
Doctor. 

"  I  will  call  myself  and  converse  with 
your  wife  on  the  subject,"  continued 
the  lawyer. 

"  It  will  do  little  good,  I  fear,"  added 
the  Doctor,  rising. 


"  Mrs.  Pulsifer  is  not  seriously  indis- 
posed you  said  ? " 

"No;  she  will  be  out  in  a  day  or 
two." 

The  two  shook  hands,  and  the  Doc- 
tor got  in  his  carriage  and  drove  away. 

"An  odd  fancy,  that  of  Pulsifer's 
about  Tom,"  said  he  to  himself. 

"  How  strange  he  should  pay  so  lit- 
tle attention  to  his  own  son,"  muttered 
the  lawyer.  "  I  will  have  the  boy  yet. 
What  an  advocate  he  would  make — 
shall  not  let  him  take  that  branch 
though  I " 

This  happened  in  Tom's  first  senior 
vacation. 

When  he  returned  to  Dartmouth  that 
winter,  he  felt  his  college  course  was 
drawing  to  an  end.  Then  the  old  ques- 
tion of  a  profession  began  again  to 
trouble  him.  His  mother  had  never 
spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  since  the 
memorable  occasion  of  the  Doctor's  in- 
terference. Neither  had  the  Doctor,  as 
he  confessed  to  his  fHend  Pubifer,  taken 
any  further  thought  of  the  matter. 

Having  the  exalted  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  clergyman  that  we  have  de- 
scribed, Tom  felt  he  never  could,  in  his 
own  person,  come  up  to  the  proper 
standard.  Besides,  he  never  had  expe- 
rienced a  "  change  'of  heart ;  "  that  is, 
so  far  as  he  could  judge.  During  the 
previous  summer  there  had  been  a  "  re- 
vival" in  the  college.  By  this  term 
my  readers  will  of  course  understand 
I  mean  a  "revival  of  religion."  A 
serious  interest  in  the  Future  had  pre- 
vailed for  some  time.  Tliis  was  fos- 
tered and  stimulated  by  the  action  of 
the  professors,  and  the  introduction  of 
eloquent  preachers. 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  churches 
revivals  are  getting  out  of  fashion,  in 
others  they  are  condemned  and  ridi- 
culed, while  in  others  still,  they  are 
considered  as  the  actual  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

How  strange  that  among  Christians 
such  absolute  contradiction  of  opinion 
should  exist  on  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  a 
"  revival "  is  a  positive,  indeed  a  nec«B^ 
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sary  consequence  of  our  state  of  sin  and 
moral  obliquity.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  these  "reviyals"  occur,  but  that 
they  occur  so  seldom.  When  persons 
are  wakened  from  the  torpor  of  world- 
liness  and  feel  the  gloomy  uncertainty 
of  their  state,  what  wonder  they  start 
up  alarmed  ?  We  speak  of  the  **  revival " 
of  letters — a  "revival"  of  interest  in 
every  variety  of  subject  which  affects 
mai^nd.  We  see  whole  communities 
from  time  to  time  remarkably  stirred 
in  this  way.  We  witness  great  excite- 
ment in  politics.  We  have  at  one  pe- 
riod a  "  musical  mania,"  then  a  "  the- 
atrical mania,"  next  the  "lecture  ma- 
nia." What  we  call  **  speculation "  is 
merely  a  "  revival "  in  some  one  of  the 
many  departments  of  business :  in  min- 
ing,  in  railroads,  in  oil,  in  real  estate. 
In  short,  all  great  advances  are  made 
by  efforts  which  appear  more  or  less 
spasmodic.  Why,  then,  should  a  "re- 
vival of  religion  "  be  sneered  at  by  the 
ungodly  or  by  the  staid  moralist  who 
shelters  himself  under  a  cold  frame  of 
holiness,  and  who  tells  you  he  is  op- 
posed to  any  "  undue  excitement  ?  " 

The  Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth  was  very 
much  opposed  to  revivals  and  revival 
preachers.  The  stated  means  of  grace 
as  ordained  by  the  Church  wore  all-suffi- 
cient. In  the  holy  time  of  Lent  there 
was  an  abundance  of  opportunity  for 
his  flock  to  think  over  the  little  follies 
of  the  winter,  and  get  ready  for— the 
summer  campaign  !  Oh,  no ;  Croton 
could  not  favor  these  highly  exceptional 
outbreaks ! 

The  revival  among  the  students  did 
not  take  Tom  Castlcton  by  surprise,  as 
it  did  many.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
been  all  his  life  too  thoughtful,  I  was 
about  to  say,  too  conscientious,  which 
I  admit  would  not  have  been  exactly  a 
proper  observation.  This  is  it :  he  was 
cramped  by  a  conscience  morbidly  ten- 
der, and  oppressed  by  the  great  mys- 
tery of  life,  out  of  which  he  saw  no 
way  of  escape,  and  in  which  he  con- 
tinually ruminated. 

When,  therefore,  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion was  pressed  home  to  the  attention 
of  every  student,  ad  the  excitement 


ran  high,  it  only  reached  the  ^ plane" 
Tom  lived  in  pretty  much  aU  the  time 
without   experiencing   any  excitement 
whatever  I    The  consequence  was,  Tom 
did  not  manifest  the  "  lively  interest  ^ 
in  the  movement  which  m  large  propor- 
tion of  the  students  exhibited.    He  at- 
tended the  prayer  meetings  and  the  in- 
quiry meetings.     He   conversed  with 
the  pious  ones  who  called  to  see  him, 
and  assented  calmly  to  every  proposi- 
tion.     Some   shook   their   beads  and 
feared  Tom  was  "  taking  refuge  behind 
his   morality."     He  was  not  enough 
under  conviction.    He  did  not  appear 
to  suffer  those  agonized  pangs  which 
should  afflict  a  sin-stricken  sooL    Some 
of   Tom^s   classmates  would,  in  their 
agony,  groan  aloud ;  others  were  already 
rejoicing  in  a  new  hope,  and  with  bright, 
happy  faces,  exhorted  their  companions 
to  persevere. 

I  am  sure  Tom  would  have  sunk  to  a 
despairing  state,  had  it  not  been  for  the 


venerable  Professor  8- 


then  the  dis- 


tinguished professor  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual philosophy  and  metaphysics 
at  Dartmouth.  In  the  department  over 
which  the  Professor  presided,  Tom 
ranked  flrst  of  his  class.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  old  gentleman; 
and  at  this  crisis,  Tom  naturally  sought 
his  counsel  and  direction. 

He  was  received  with  so  much  kind- 
ness and  gentleness,  and  treated  with 
so  much  consideration,  that  he  felt  at 
pnce  at  ease.  The  Professor  had  in 
early  life  been  a  clei^man,  and  he 
seemed  at  a  glance  to  understand  Tom's 
case.  He  quite  surprised  Tom  by  not 
treating  hiui  as  if  he  were  suffering 
from  some  incurable  malady.  He  dis- 
puted the  idea  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  go  through  a  period  of  suffering, 
before  emerging  into  the  calm  of  a 
Christian  hope.  He  prayed  with  him, 
he  converse'!  with  him  on  ordinary 
topics,  he  related  anecdotes  of  his  own 
life ;  in  short,  he  did  what  he  could  to 
keep  Tom  fiX)m  falling  into  a  morbid 
state. 

In  due  course,  the  special  feeling  came 
to  an  cn\.  Many  were  converted,  and 
many  relapsed  into  their  old  state. 
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As  for  Tom,  I  hardly  know  what  to 
obeerye.  He  had  not  experienced  any 
particular  change  of  purpose,  but  it  was 
because  his  purpose  had  aways  been 
true.  He  had  not  emerged,  like  many, 
into  freedom  from  doubt.  The  mystery 
of  life  had  become  no  clearer  nor  plain- 
er. Tom  believed,  but  he  was  not  com- 
forted. 

"  I  do  not  enjoy  myself,"  he  said  to 
Professor  S . 

"Do  you  enjoy  God?"  asked  the 
old  man  kindly.  "That  is  the  main 
point.  I  think,  sometimes,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  that  you  are  anxious  to  be  as 
miserable  as  possible.  You  must  get 
out  of  this  state,  for  you  never  will  get 
thrcmgh  it.  Some  years  ago  a  student 
came  to  me  in  distress,  in  very  great  dis- 
tress. He  had  been  a  long  time  under 
conviction,  and  this  is  what  tormented 
him.  Said  he  to  me,  *  I  know  I  ought  to 
feel  submissive  to  God's  will.  But  tru- 
ly, I  can't  bring  myself  to  feel  willing  to 
be  damned,  even  if  such  were  His  will.' 

"  I  tried  to  give  his  thoughts  another 
direction,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  dwelt 
on  this  single  idea  perpetually.  He 
would  come  to  me  daily. 

** '  I  cannot  submit  to  be  damned,'  he 
repeated  at  each  visit. 

"  At  length  he  came  with  a  face  radiant 
with  joy. 

"  *  At  last  I  have  peace,'  he  said.  *  I 
have  submitted.  I  do  feel  that  if  such 
should  be  the  Lord's  pleasure,  I  would 
be  willing  to  be  damned  ! ' 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  that  is  a  strictly  per- 
sonal affair.  If  you  are  willing  to  bo 
damned,  I  am  willing  you  should.  And 
now  let  me  advise  you  to  turn  your  at- 
tention to  practical  piety." 

"  And  I  advise  you,"  continued  Pro- 
fessor S ,  addressing  Tom,  "  to  not 

perplex  yourself  further,  but  trust  in 
God,  and  leave  the  inexplicable  and  un- 
fathomable to  Him  whose  ways  are  past 
finding  out." 

The  more  Tom  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  more  unfit  for  a  clergyman  he 
thought  himself  to  be.  Still  he  felt 
very  doubtful  what  he  ought  to  do. 
While  in  this  uncertain  mood,  he  en- 
countered the  lawyer.  It  was  an  inter- 
voL.  III. — 39 


esting  meeting  between  the  man  of  ex- 
perience, subtle,  penetrating,  tenacious, 
profound,  and  the  college  student. 

'Tom  was  as  ignorant  of  the  secret 
spi'ing  which  moves  the  world — self- 
ishness— as  if  he  were  a  mere  baby. 
Yet  his  mind  was  cultivated  and  well- 
informed,  and  his  perceptions  keen. 
But  to  one  of  his  nature,  this  terrible 
truth  comes  only  by  experience. 

In  this  way  they  met.    The  lawyer 

wore  over  hLs  high,  capacious  forehead, 

where  humanity  sat  throned,  a  look, 

not  perceptible  to  the  common  gaze, 

whiclf  said : 

Beliore  me. 
Who  have  chewed  the  bitter  cod  from  year  to  year, 
No  mortal,  from  the  cradle  to  the  bier, 
Digests  the  ancient  leaven. 

But  what  was  it  that  attracted  this 
man  so  toward  Tom  ?  He  saw  in  him 
the  image  of  what  he  himself  used  to 
be.  Saw  it  and  trembled.  Saw  it  and 
was  fascinated,  was  magnetized  at  this 
view,  as  in  a  magic  mirror,  of  his  former 
self. 

He  could  understand  the  mistakes 
which  had  been  made  with  him.  Let 
him  have  the  charge  of  that  young  fel- 
low, and  these  should  be  avoided.  He 
dropped  a  few  words  to  Tom  which 
fell  like  a  plummet  into  the  very  depths 
of  his  soul.  As  I  have  said,  the  inter- 
view lasted  but  fifteen  minutes,  but  it 
stirred  Tom  more  than  any  thing  which 
ever  happened  to  him. 

He  returned  to  college  to  ponder  on 
it. 

The  lawyer  did  not  lose  sight  of  his 
prize,  as  he  considered  him.  He  called 
on  Mrs.  Castleton,  as  he  promised  the 
Doctor  he  should  do.  I  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  precisely  what  passed 
at  that  interview.  I  only  know  that 
Mr.  Pulsifcr  left  triumphant,  and  what 
is  more,  Mrs.  Castleton  appeared  to  be 
satisfied  1  So  much  for  the  lawyer's 
power  of  persuasion. 

I  think,  however,  that  Mrs.  Castleton 
did  not  consider,  because  Tom  was  to 
enter  the  office  of  Mr.  Pulsifcr,  that  the 
question  of  what  profession  he  would 
ultimately  choose  was  settled.  That 
gentleman  was  certainly  right  when  he 
said,  even  if  Tom  dec,\Aa^Qii\>Dk!w:^si^^ 
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compensation. 

3IcaDtiine,  tlie  ;oang  man  whoae  place 
Bill  had,  did  not  improTO.  He  was  or- 
dered to  take  a  Bca  voyage.  The  con- 
sequcuce  wns  he  resigned  hig  poBitiou 
at  Joeiali  Abbott's,  aad  left  the  country 
to  save  his  life.  Bill  said  nothiDg,  but 
worked  all  the  harder. 

I  have  not  told  you  the  real  caosc  of 
Bill  Holt's  coming  to  New  York — Vi^ 
ginin  Randall,  You  have  Bill's  Bccret 
in  those  two  words.  He  loved  that  girl 
with  all  the  force  and  ferocity  of  his 
nature.  Virginia's  very  indifference  only 
served  to  bind  her  slave  the  firmer.  He 
loved  her  when  he  was  a  child;  he 
would  have  tugged  her  sled  till  he 
dropped  Benaeless  then  ;  and  he  would 
hftve  been  willing  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
for  her  now  I 

Yirginia  came  first  to  the  dty.  Bill 
followed.  No  one  knew  the  secret  that 
is  now  divulged  in  this  history. 

To  win  her — that  is  what  he  strove 
for.  The  "squint-eyed  skeleton,"  as 
Harry  Ellsworth  nsed  to  call  him. 

The  two  seldom  met.  Bill  did  not 
presume  to  put  himself  in  Virginia's 
way ;  but  he  watched  for  her,  content 
to  get  even  a  passing  glance  at  her. 

"  To  hw  «T«a  Dm  rtuDIng  at  her  ima 
A)  it  irnpt  b;  ms  «aa  Mmo  IiippliiHi," 
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—Bill  might  with  truth  exclaiji),  for  h« 
was  in  just  the  state  to  feel  it. 

Once  Bill  met  Virginia  Randall,  quite 
early  in  the  morning,  in  a  comparatively 
remote  part  of  the  town.  Bhe  had  gone 
on  some  little  domestic  errand,  and  felt 
annoyed  to  be  encountered  by  any  one 
she  knew.  BUI  could  not  rebain  from 
joining  her.  Virginia  did  not  relish 
this  at  bU.  She  departed  from  her 
amiable  habit,  and  treated  him  very 
brusquely  ind^.  Bill  for  once  became 
sentimental. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  how  I  used  to  draw  you  up  the  hiU 
on  ray  sled  I " 

Virginia  was  vexed.  She  did  "not 
recollect  what  happened  before  she 
could  talk  1 "  Bill  remonstrated,  Vir* 
ginia  held  her  ground. 

"  And  you  forget  the  day  when  Cliar- 
ley  Graves  ran  off  and  left  yon  in  the 
anow  ! "  cried  Bill. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Miss  Randall. 

"  I  mean  this,"  retorted  Bill,  angrily. 
"  When  nobody  else  cared  any  thing 
about  you,  you  were  very  glad  to  have 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  young  lady, 
coolly.  "  I  suppose  I  preferred  you  to 
nobody." 

"Ton  think  you  can  serve  me  so 
DOW,"  cried  Bill,  violently. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  echoed  Virginia, 
laughing.  If  I  wanted  to  be  drawn  up 
a  hill,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  do 
it,  I  would  let  you  draw  me." 

"You  would,  would  yon  I"  hissed 
BilL 

"  To  be  sme  I  would ;  why  shouldn't 
I  ?    Qood  morning,  Ur.  Holt," 

8fae  turned  the  comer,  leaving  him 
grinding  his  teeth  with  rage.  For  all 
that.  Bill  loved  her  the  better  for  this 
very  treatment  There  was  something 
in  it  which  was  fascinating  to  hia  in- 
tense nature,  adding  tuiA  to  the  flame. 

"  Man  is  flre,  woman  is  tow,"  says 
the  proverb;  "the  devil  comes  and 
blows  I " 
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'    he  onght  first  to  leam  some  practical    graduated  with  high  honors,  and  alter 
lessons.  a  pleasant  vacation,  entered  on  his  da- 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled.    Tom    ties  as  a  law  student 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


BILL  BOLT*B  BECBET. 


Although  Bill  Holt  entered  the  me- 
tropolis triumphant,  of  rather  de6ant 
and  self-confident,  he  had  a  long,  weary, 
laborious  struggle  before  he  could  get 
even  a  foothold  in  the  soap  oiid  candle 
factory. 

That  establishment  was  full,  j  and 
more  than  full,  when  Dr.  Castlcton 
asked  a  place  for  Bill.  Not  only  so, 
but  just  at  that  time  they  were  actually 
discharging  some,  because  trade  was 
dull.  The  Doctor  could  not  well  be 
refused  when  he  took  the  trouble  to 
prefer  so  trivial  a  request,  and  Bill  came 
accordingly.  He  was  put  to  a  divided 
duty.  A  little,  miserable-looking  boy 
was  employed  in  some  repulsive  'work 
about  the  place,  and  Bill  was  detailed 
to  help  him,  when  he  really  did  not 
need  help.  It  was  not  very  encourag- 
ing; but  to  Bill  all  things  had  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  he  submitted 
without  the  ^ least  dissatisfaction  not 
only  to  the  disagreeable  work,  but  to 
sharing  it  with  a  mere  boy  who  could 
easily  do  the  whole  of  it.  That  boy — 
he  was  but  thirteen — ^had  a  home.  It 
was  in  a  wretched  tenement  house,  to 
be  sure.  The  lad  occupied  a  trundle- 
l>ed,  and  Bill  Holt  arranged  to  share  it 
with  him  and  to  board  (?)  in  the  family. 
In  this  way  he  could  keep  body  and 
soul  together  on  the  scanty  wages  he 
received,  and  at  least  be  no  burthen  to 
his  mother. 

A  year  passed,  wherein  Bill  not  only 
did  his  own  work  and  served  as  errand 
boy  in  the  concern,  but  he,  in  addition, 
undertook  to  make  himself,  as  it  is 
called,  "generally  useful."  Unfortu- 
nately, his  appearance  was  much  against 
him,  and  as  nothing  occurred  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  principal  to  Bill,  he 
went  on  as  a  sort  of  universal  servitor 
to  the  establishment. 

Bill  did  not  care.    He  wanted  time 


to  look  around  him — to  see  and  to  com- 
prehend what  was  going  on.  It  will  be 
remembered  his  education  was  good- 
more  than  gobd-7-in  that  he  had  given 
careful  attention  to  practical  chemistry. 
He  determined,  one  of  those  days,  to 
turn  this  to  account  in  the  factory.  He 
was  in  no  hurry.  He  wanted  first  to 
leam  what  the  great  Babel  was  made  of 

Sunday  was  a  famous  day  for  Bill  I 
He  never  went  to  church.  Thanks  to 
the  Bev.  Croton  Ellsworth,  Bill  Holt 
was  an  Unbeliever  I  It  is  true,  at  this 
eaily  age,  this  youth,  despite  his  relig- 
ious education,  his  mother's  prayers  and 
kind  teachings,  had  rejected  the  tmth 
of  a  religion  which  acknowledged  a 
Croton  Ellsworth  for  an  exponent  Bill 
meantime  grew  naturally  more  and 
more  bitter.  He  had  a  resolve  of  inm 
knitted  in  his  soul.  He  was  in  no  haste 
to  develop  it.  He  had  faith  that  his 
time  would  come. 

At  last  there  was  the  wave  of  r^ 
turning  prosperity  in  afiairs.  The  "  es- 
tablishment "  soon  gave  tokens  of  it 
BilPs  labors  increased.  By-and-by  a 
young  man  in  an  upper  department  was 
taken  sick.  Bill  offered  to  fill  his  place 
till  he  got  out  again. 

When  you  are  willing  to  work  for 
nothing,  you  will  always  find  enough  to 
do.  This  was  the  case  with  Bill.  There 
was  no  objection  to  his  going  through 
all  the  work  he  chose  to  assume,  so  long 
as  he  said  nothing  about  an  increase  of 
wages.  The  head  of  the  establishment 
was  not  annoyed  by  a  fresh  application, 
and  so  Bill  was  left  to  discharge  duties 
which  he  had  not  calculated  on  attain- 
ing for  a  long  time  to  come.  How  he 
performed  his  labors  I  need  not  add. 
He  brought  every  appliance  at  his  com- 
mand to  bear  on  his  work.  It  could 
not  fail  to  attract  attention.  The  tmth 
is,  there  was  not  a  person  in  the  whole 
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concern  that  had  half  of  Billys  talent. 
He  began  to  nndcrstand  this.  '  He  could 
now  comprehend  the  metropolis  and  its 
requirements.  He  saw  just  how  its 
claims  were  enforced.  Money.  He  felt 
its  power. 

The  aristocracy  of  New  York  is 
made  up  of  capital.  Mr.  Abbott,  a 
maker  and  vender  of  soap  and  candles, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  His  wife  was  one 
of  the  most  charming  women  in  society. 

Patience,  uttered  BiU.  /  hww  as  well 
as  Mr.  Abbott  how  to  manufacture,  but 
I  am  not  as  rich  as  he.  One  of  these 
days  I  shall  be  necessary  to  him  I  So 
Bill  continued  to  do  the  duties  aforesaid 
for  a  mere  nothing,  unwilling  to  disturb 
the  statu  quo  by  a  suggestion  of  proper 
compensation. 

Meantime,  the  young  man  whose  place 
Bill  had,  did  not  improve.  He  was  or- 
dered to  take  a  sea  voyage.  The  con- 
sequence was  he  resigned  his  position 
at  Josiah  Abbott's,  and  left  the  country 
to  save  his  life.  Bill  said  nothing,  but 
worked  all  the  harder. 

I  have  not  told  you  the  real  cause  of 
Bill  Holt's  coming  to  New  York — Vir- 
ginia Randall.  You  have  Biira  secret 
in  those  two  words.  He  loved  that  girl 
with  all  the  force  and  ferocity  of  his 
nature.  Virginia's  very  indifference  only 
served  to  bind  her  slave  the  firmer.  He 
loved  her  when  he  was  a  child;  he 
would  have  tugged  her  sled  till  he 
dropped  senseless  then ;  and  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
for  her  now ! 

Virginia  came  first  to  the  city.  Bill 
followed.  No  one  knew  the  secret  that 
is  now  divulged  in  this  history. 

To  win  her — that  is  what  he  strove 
for.  The  "squint-eyed  skeleton,"  as 
Harry  Ellsworth  used  to  call  him. 

The  two  seldom  met.  Bill  did  not 
presume  to  put  himself  in  Virginians 
way;  but  he  watched  for  her,  content 
to  get  even  a  passing  glance  at  her. 

*'  To  hear  oren  the  rostling  of  her  droM 
As  it  swept  by  me  was  some  happiness/' 


— Bill  might  with  truth  exclaim,  for  he 
was  in  just  the  state  to  feel  it. 

Once  Bill  met  Virginia  Randall,  quite 
early  in  the  morning,  in  a  comparatively 
remote  part  of  the  town.  She  had  gone 
on  some  little  domestic  errand,  and  felt 
annoyed  to  be  encountered  by  any  one 
she  knew.  Bill  could  not  refrain  from 
joining  her.  Virginia  did  not  relish 
this  at  all.  She  departed  from  her 
amiable  habit,  and  treated  him  very 
brusquely  indeed.  Bill  for  once  became 
sentimental. 

^<Do  you  remember,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  how  I  used  to  draw  you  up  the  hill 
on  my  sled  ?  " 

Virginia  was  vexed.  She  did  '*not 
recollect  what  happened  before  she 
could  talk  I  "  Bill  remonstrated.  Vir- 
ginia  held  her  ground. 

"  And  you  forget  the  day  when  Char- 
ley Graves  ran  off  and  left  you  in  the 
snow  1 "  cried  Bill. 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Miss  Randall. 

"  I  mean  this,"  retorted  Bill,  angrily. 
"When  nobody  else  cared  any  thing 
about  you,  you  were  very  glad  to  have 
me  to  wait  on  you." 

"I  dare  say,"  said  the  young  lady, 
coolly.  "  I  suppose  I  preferred  you  to 
nobody." 

''You  think  you  can  serve  me  so 
now,"  cried  Bill,  violently. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  echoed  Virginia, 
laughing.  If  I  wanted  to  be  drawn  up 
a  hilly  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  do 
it,  I  would  let  you  draw  me." 

"You  would)  would  you?"  hissed 
Bill. 

"  To  be  sure  I  would ;  why  shouldn^ 
I  ?    Good  morning,  Mr.  Holt." 

She  turned  the  comer,  leaving  him 
grinding  his  teeth  with  rage.  For  aU 
that.  Bill  loved  her  the  better  for  this 
very  treatment.  There  was  something 
in  it  which  was  fascinating  to  his  in- 
tense nature,  adding  fuel  to  the  flame. 

"Man  is  fire,  woman  is  tow,"  says 
the  proverb;  "the  devil  comes  and 
blows  I " 
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Among  tho  most  important  questions  that 
/lie  before  the  American  people  is  the  Mexican 
problem :  we  cannot  look  upon  the  present  and 
future  of  our  unfortunate  neighbor  with  indif- 
ference. Our  commercial  interests  aro  closely 
intertwined  with  hers ;  our  political  destinicfl 
arc  certain  to  be  affected  by  her  future,  and 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  in 
determining  what  that  future  is  to  be.  And 
as  the  Apostles  of  Liberty,  whose  ambition  it 
U,  or  should  be,  to  extend  not  tho  domain  of 
American  territory,  but  the  domain  of  Amer- 
ican ideas  throughout  at  least  our  own  conti- 
ncnty  we  owe  to  the  Mexican  Republic  a  duty- 
of  sympathy  if  not  of  practical  assistance, 
which  we  cannot  withold  without  being  alike 
recreant  to  our  highest  duty,  and  disregardful 
of  our  highest  interests. 

Yet  really,  as  a  people,  we  know  very  little 
about  Mexico.  Her  history  is  a  closed  book  to 
us.  Her  social  and  religious  condition  is  rarely 
comprehended.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
a  greater  degree  of  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  behalf  of  struggling  Crete,  than  for  our  op- 
pressed and  priest-ridden  neighbor.  Moreover, 
the  romance  of  Maximilian's  career,  and  the 
bravery  with  which  he  bore  Ins  defeat  and 
met  bis  death,  have  awakened  in  every  chiv- 
alric  heart  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  man 
which  has  often  been  unconsciously  trans- 
ferred to  the  cause  he  espoused.  Thus  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  has  conspired  to  in- 
duce tho  Americans  to  view  with  singular  in- 
difference, a  contest  which  more  nearly  con- 
oemn  them  than  any  other  which  has  ever 
transpired  outside  their  own  boundaries. 

Mr.  Abbot,  in  bis  work  on  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,*  from  which  most  of  the  state- 
ments of  this  article  are  taken,  has  supplied 
A  want  in  tho  literature  of  American  politics. 
He  traces  the  history  of  Mexico  from  its  birth 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  m  1857. 
He  describes  with  a  graphic  pen  its  present 
condition,  and  depicts  in  bright  colors  his  own 
hopes  for  its  future.  He  docs  not  disguise  his 
sympathy  for  Juarez  and  his  compatriots,  but 
he  secures  his  work  fi-om  the  charge  of  per- 
Terdon  by  large  quotations  from  the  writings 


*M«xteo  and  tho  Cnltod  States;  their  mutual  rela- 
tioM  and  common  interestii.  By  Qorliam  D.  Abbot, 
Uk  D^  with  porlmttH.  New  Turk :  G.  P .  Putnam 
^8tfii.l860. 


of  the  opponent*^  of  the  republican  cau5e.  He 
draws  his  life  of  tho  Mexican  President  from 
Spanish  sources,  his  portrait  of  the  Mexican 
church  from  the  pages  of  a  French  Roman 
Catholic  Abbe. 

Territorially,  Mexico  is  an  Empire  of  no  in- 
significant proportions.  Its  area  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  ten  times  larger 
than  Great  Britain,  and  comprises  a  domain 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  France,  Spain,  Aus- 
tria, Lombardy  and  the  British  Isles  combined. 
It  is  snid  to  possess  a  larger  coast  line  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  territory  than  any  other  country 
of  equal  extent  in  the  world.  Its  climate,  mod- 
ified by  its  proximity  to  the  two  great  oceans, 
is  more  nearly  that  of  the  temperate  than  of 
the  torrid  zone.  Its  soil  possesses  almost  the 
fertility  of  the  tropics.  Its  varieties  of  physi- 
cal feature  endow  it  with  a  variety  of  produc- 
tion greater  than  would  be  anticipated  iu  a 
land  lying  between  the  15th  and  80th  degrees 
of  latitude.  Its  mountain  peaks  are  white 
with  perpetual  snow.  Its  lowlands  are  green 
with  .everlasting  summer.  The  tal»le  lands 
standing  midway  between  the  tropic  heats  of 
the  one,  and  the  arctic  winter  of  the  oiher, 
possess  the  temperature  and  the  productions 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  rocks,  as  gener- 
ous as  the  soil,  are  rich  with  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  gems  and  precious  metals.  Id 
brief,  this  land  cursed  by  the  wickedest  gov- 
ernment that  ever  oppressed  an  unfortunate 
people,  is  by  nature  the  Eldorado  which  the 
Spaniards  thought  it  to  be,  and  needs  only  an 
industrious  population,  a  just  and  stable  gov- 
ernment and  a  true  religion  to  take  a  front 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth.  The 
history  of  such  a  land  is  of  interest  to  all 
lands ;  her  future  concerns  all  ])eopiC,  none 
more  nearly  than  ourselves. 

The  national  Mexican  religion  is  of  a  mon- 
grel kind  which,  to  the  credit  of  Christianity 
be  it  said,  belongs  to  no  recognized  hranch 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Nomin-olly  Homaa 
Catliolic,  it  is  indignantly  disowned  by  the 
lowest  Romaa'st  "  Mexico,"  crice  tlie  Abbe 
Domenech,  ex-chaplain  of  the  French  expedi- 
tionary corps,  "  is  not  a  Catholic  country.  The 
Mexican  is  not  a  Catholic;  he  is  simply  a 
Cluistian  because  he  has  been  baptized." 
We  mny  give  the  Abbe  the  benefit  of  his 
denial  without  aoquicscing  in  his  assertion. 
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He  who  would  understand  the  history  of 
McxicOf  must  comprehend  the  character  and 
constitution  of  this  mongrel  Church.  This 
overshadowing  organization,  that  monopolizes 
nearly  one  half  of  tlie  wealth  of  the  country 
and  refuses  to  pay  anyth.ing  to  its  support, 
that  preserves  the  spirit  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  that 
combines  the  power  of  wealth  with  that  of 
superstition,  and  employs  both,  unrestrained 
by  either  conscience,  patriotism,  a  decent  re- 
gard to  the  public  opinion  of  mankind  or  even 
fear  of  ecclesiastical  superiors,  is  Mexico^s 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

"When  we  read  the  accounts  which  authen- 
tic and  reliable  travelers  give  of  the  Mexican 
church,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  European 
priest  protests  against  its  being  called  Roman 
Catholic.  Its  clergy  not  only  do  not  practice, 
they  do  not  even  profess  celibacy.  The  fling 
of  the  wits  in  the  middle  ages  is  made  good, 
that  air  the  priests  are  *  fathers.'  So  long  as 
they  are  contented  with  one  wife  apiece,  no 
one  ever  complains  of  them.  But  they  are 
nevertheless  very  often  subjected  to  com- 
plaints. Its  ritual  is  a  singular  commingling 
of  heathen  orgies  and  Romish  ceremonies. 
Always  grotesque,  they  are  often  positively  in- 
decent. 

Despite  this  corruption,  the  church  has  been 
till  very  lately,  a  greater  power  in  Mexico 
than  is  the  church  of  Rome  in  Italy  or  Aus- 
tria to  day.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  un- 
til the  recent  act  of  confiscation,  the  Mexican 
church  was  relatively  to  the  community,  the 
wealthiest  religious  organization  in  the  world. 
In  expensive  interior  decorations  its  cathe- 
drals surpass  those  of  Milan,  Genoa  or  Rome. 
The  salary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico  was 
$130,000;  that  of  his  eight  coadjutors  $409- 
000  more.  In  the  the  absence  of  definite  re- 
ports it  is  difficult  to  state  the  income  of  the 
priests ;  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Any 
attempt  to  add  to  this  legitimate  income,  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  wrung  from  an  igno- 
rant people  by  illegal  exaction?,  would  be  ut- 
terly in  vain.  Adii  to  this  that  the  Church 
was  the  bank  of  Mexico,  the  Archbishop  the 
Baron  Rothschild  of  the  community.  Nearly 
one  half  the  property  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
was  held  by  him  for  the  church.  The  rev- 
enues of  the  church  were  hi  his  hands.  He 
was  the  "great  loan  and  trust  company  of 
the  State ;"  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  capital  was  mortgaged 
to  him.  A  bankrupt  State  is  subservient  to  its 
creditor.    The  borrower  is  servant  to  the 


lender.  The  act  of  confiscation,  founded  on 
the  constitution  of  1867,  was  the  first  and  ne- 
cessary step  for  the  redemption  of  the  State. 

But  if  the  church  by  its  wealth  coerced  the 
intelligent,  by  its  sagacious  employment  of 
ecclesiastical  terrors  it  no  less  controlled  the 
Ignorant  and  the  poor.  The  story  of  its  meas- 
ures of  defiance  of  the  government  in  1846, 
remind  one  vividly  of  those  which  the  Pope 
employed  against  King  John  in  1208.  Mr. 
Abbot  traces  the  parallel  aptly  and  pertinently. 
The  government  having  in  vain  asked  the 
clergy  to  contribute  of  their  immense  rev- 
enues for  the  support  of  the  State,  enacted 
a  law  for  a  compulsory  loan.  The  clergy 
united  in  defying  the  law.  **  The  cathedrals 
and  churches  were  closed,  the  altars  draped  in 
mourning,  no  mass,  no  swinging  censer  of  in- 
cense, no  prayer,  no  benediction,  no  marriage 
rite  nor  baptism,  no  sacrament  except  for  tbo 
sick  and  the  dying,  and  no  mass  for  the  souls 
of  the  dead."  Such  were  the  weapons  with 
which  the  clergy  inaugurated  the  revolution 
which  overwhelmed  the  bankrupt  republio 
and  reinstated  the  monarchy. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
Mexican  church  and  party,  in  the  terrible 
duello  which  has  convulsed  Mexico  for  so 
many  years,  and  which  can  only  end  in  the 
complete  subjugation  of  one  of  them. 

The  history  of  the  liberal  party  is  far  less 
complicated,  and  may  be  more  briefly  given. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries a  tidal  wave  of  liberty  swept  through  Eu- 
rope. Its  influence  is  still  felt  in  struggles 
then  awakened  and  yet  continued  in  Euro- 
pean states.  It  reached  the  shores  of  Mex- 
ico and  bathed  it  with  a  new  baptism.  1810 
inaugurated  the  first  struggle  for  independ- 
ence from  the  mother  country ;  1821  first  saw 
it  an  accomplished  fact. 

But  independence  is  not  liberty.  In  the 
colonies  the  church  was  republican.  In  Mex- 
ico the  church  is  monarchical  In  the  colo- 
nies the  equalitiy  of  the  people  was  the  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  Mexico  its  second  aiiicle  an- 
nounced the  religion  of  the  State — the  Cath- 
olic, the  form  of  its  government, — a  Mon- 
archy. Thus  the  battle  that  ravaged  England 
in  the  lYth  century,  was  transferred  to  Mex- 
ico in  the  19  th. 

Despite  weakness  within  and  unparalleled 
obstacles  without,  the  party  of  liberty  baa 
steadily  fought  its  way  toward  final  success. 
The  victory  which  it  has  often  achieved  it 
has  often  lost  through  timid  counsels  or  Aa.- 
grant  betrayals.    SanVa.  kiiXi^  \ias^  v'^^  ^^^ 
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penalty  in  the  uniyersal  Boom  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  of  thrice  repeated  treachery.  Co- 
monfort  haa  met  the  fate  which  commonly 
overtakes  moderate  men  in  times  that  demand 
radical  remedies.  Of  all  the  score  who  have 
aspired  to  lead  Mexico  out  of  her  wilderness 
of  wanderings,  Juarez  alone  has  indicated  the 
courageous  adherence  to  principle,  in  defeat 
as  in  victory,  which  entitles  any  man  to  be 
accepted  by  the  people  as  their  representa- 
tive in  troublous  times.  At  length  better  days 
seemed  to  be  dawning  on  benighted  Mexico. 
After  thirty-seven  years  of  revolution  and 
counter-revolution,  whose  tangled  skein  we 
have  not  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  unravel, 
Mexico  adopted  in  186Y  a  genuinely  Repub- 
lican Constitution.  It  was  modeled  upon  that 
of  the  United  States ;  yet  added  clauses  which 
we  have  added  to  our  fundamental  law  only 
after  hard  and  bitter  experience.  The  equal 
rights  of  man  were  secured;  slavery  was 
abolished ;  education  was  made  free ;  labor 
was  opened  to  universal  competition;  freedom 
of  press  and  speech  was  secured ;  the  right 
of  petition  was  rendered  inviolable ;  passports 
and  all  impediments  to  travel  were  prohibited ; 
oU  special  tribunals  were  abolished ;  all  mo- 
nopolies were  forbidden ;  and  in  fine,  the  Re- 
public was  established,  or  rather  let  us  say 
proclaimed,  on  the  basis  of  absolute  freO' 
dom,  of  person,  of  labor,  of  thought,  of  reli- 
gion. 

The  constitution  of  1857  was  the  dcatb- 
knell  to  the  Mexican  church.  It  subjected 
the  priesthood  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
tribunals.  It  abolished  the  caste  distinctions 
on  which  their  power  relied.  It  forbade  them 
from  holding  any  other  real  property  than 
was  actually  appropriated  by  them  to  relig- 
ious purposes.  It  prepared  the  way  for  the 
fiubequent  confiscation  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  monstrous  estates.  The  church  party 
armed  themselves  for  a  last  battle ;  on  the 
one  side  were  Uie  wealth,  the  aristocracy,  the 


priesthood :  on  the  other  were  liberty,  and 
the  conmion  people.  However  certain  may 
be  the  final  issue  of  such  a  conflict,  hbtory 
shows  that  it  is  alwajrs  a  bitter,  and  generally 
a  prolonged  one.  In  the  midst  of  it  our  own 
civil  war  broke  out.  We  were  no  longer  in 
any  condition  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention. The  time  was  opportune.  The 
church,  defeated  in  its  own  land,  stretched 
forth  its  hands  for  aid  to  its  natural  allies, 
Roman  Catholic  Spain,  Roman  Catholic  Aus- 
tria, Roman  Catholic  France.  The  pope  gave 
his  blessing  to  the  coalition.  Maximilian, 
maintained  by  the  bayonets  of  a  foreign  sol- 
diery, was  crowned  Emperor  of  Mexico.  The 
suffrages  of  the  people  elected  him  to  the 
throne ;  i.  e.  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
wherever  the  French  influence  was  predomi- 
nant "  Wherever,"  says  a  recent  historian  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  somewhat  naively,  *' wher- 
ever Juarez  held  control  no  vote  was  allowed 
to  be  taken.**    This  is  universal  suffrage  I 

Alas  for  Maximilian  I  The  world  will  never 
cease  to  deplore  his  cruel  death ;  but  it  will 
tardily  learn  to  cast  the  responsibility  of  that 
death  upon  the  church  that  invited  him  to  a 
tottering  throne  and  treacherously  abandoned 
him  when  they  found  his  presence  no  longer 
serviceable  to  their  cause. 

No  one  can  venture  to  predict  the  future  of 
Mexico.  No  American  who  believes  that  it 
is  the  old,  old  battle,  on  new  soil  and  under 
new  conditions,  can  hesitate  where  his  sym- 
pathies should  lie.  The  construction  of  a 
great  and  free  government  out  of  the  chaos  in 
which  Mexico  has  been  so  long  involved,  is  a 
work  of  time  and  patience.  But  the  end  is 
not  uncertain ;  and  he  who  prays  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  that  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  **  may  not 
perish  from  the  earth,  will  share  with  him  the 
assured  hope  whose  expression  forms  the  fit- 
tmg  close  of  Mr.  Abbot's  volume,  **  The  Re- 
public or  Mexico  must  rise  again." 
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UNITED  STATES. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  GcDcral  Grant  was 
formally  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States.    Washington  was  thronged  with  visi- 
tors from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
t  procession  that  escorted  the  Presidentpolect 
to  the  Capitol  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
seen  in  that  city.    The  oath  of  office  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  portico  of  the  Capitol,  by 
Chief-Justice  Chase,  and  President  Grant  then 
read  a  'brief  inaugural  address,  marked  by 
the  strong  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom 
that  have  always  characterized  his  course. 
While  avowing  his  readmess  to  obey  the  will 
of  the  peoplu,  in  the  administration  of  his 
office,  he  affirmed,  in  strong  language,  the 
main  points  of  the  policy  he  should  endeavor 
to  pursue.    He  recognized  the  necessity  of 
immediately  perfecting  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  healing  the  wounds  of  war ;  and 
declared  his  purpose  to  uphold  the  security  of 
person  and  property,  and  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligious and  political  opinion  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  without  regard  to  local  prejudice. 
The  sacredness  of  the  war  debt,  and  the  duty 
of  discharging  every  dollar  in  gold,  where 
currency  is  not  prescribed,  was  emphatically 
enforced.    Ue  urged  greater  attention  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  greatest 
possible  retrenchment  in  expenditure  in  every 
department  of  Government.    He  recommend- 
ed the  immediate  ratificaUon  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  as  the  most  practicable  means  of 
settling  the  suffrage  question  on  a  permanent 
basis.     His  recommendations  in  relation  to 
foreign  policy  were  couched  in  guarded  lan- 
guage ;  and  those  who  looked  for  indications 
of  a  belligerent  attitude  toward  England  were 
disappointed.    The  only  words  that  could  be 
construed  into  a  threat,  were  those  in  which 
he  declared  that  if  other  nations  failed  to 
respect  our  rights,  we  might  be  *'  compelled 
to  follow  their  precedent."    The  protection 
of  the  government  is  pledged  to  naturalized 
as  well  as  native  citizens,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.    In  conclusion,  the  President  invok- 
ed patient  forbearance  in  regard  to  his  policy 
and  plans,  and  the  cordial  codperation  of  all 
citizens  and  parties  in  the  effort  to  restore 


peace  and  prosperity  to  every  part  of  the 
Union. 

The  address  made  a  favorable  impression 
throughout  the  country,  and  was  regarded  in 
Europe  Us  a  pledge  of  peace  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

On  the  following  day,  March  6th,  President 
Grant  sent  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  selected  for  the  cab- 
inet   These  were  Elihu  Washbume,  of  Illi- 
nois, for  Secretary  of  State,  A.  T.  Stewart,  of 
New  York,  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Judge  Uoar,  of  Mass.,  fur  Attorney-General, 
A.  E.  Borie  of  Penn.,  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
John  A.  J.  Creswell,  of  Maryland,  for  Post- 
Mas  tcr-General,    and    General   J.    D.    Cox, 
of   Ohio,    for    Secretary    of   the    Interior. 
Gen.    Schofield  held  over,   as  Secretary  of 
War,    from    the    former    cabinet      These 
nominations  were  entirely  unexpected.  Presi- 
dent Grant  having  kept  his  own  counsel  in 
,  regard    to    them;    and   though    they  were 
promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  they  caus- 
ed a  very  general  feeling  of  regret  and  disap- 
pointment  in  pohtical  circles.    The  country, 
however,  approved  the  selections,  and  ap- 
plauded the  good  sense  that  led  the  President 
to  overlook  the  claims  of  mere  politicians  in 
favor  of  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience.   The  appointment  of  the  eminent 
merchant,  Mr.  Stewart,  was  especially  satis- 
factory to  the  country,  as  pr(Aiising  a  firm, 
wise,  and  economical  administration  of  finan- 
cial affiiirs ;  but  it  was  immediately  discover- 
ed that  the    President  had    blundered    in 
making  this  appointment    A  law  passed  in 
1789  provides  that  no  person  appointed  to 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  in  any  way  concerned  in  commerce. 
Unless,  therefore,  Mr.  Stewart  was  willing  to 
surrender  his  vast  business,  or  unless  Con- 
gress would  suspend  the  operation  of  the  act, 
or  repeal  it  altogether,  he  could  not  hold  the 
position.      The  President,  unwilling  to  lose 
his  services,  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate,  on 
the  Gth  of  March,  requesting  that  Mr.  Stew- 
art be  relieved,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  from  the  operation  of 
the  act     Meantime  Mr.  Stewart,  anxious  ta 
relieve  the  President  from  the  dlfficnlVj^^iss&r- 
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erously  offered  to  place  all  the  profits  of  bis 
business,  during  bis  term  of  ofBce,  in  tbe 
bands  of  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  chari- 
table institutions  in  New  York,  thus  praeti- 
callj  severing  his  personal  interests  from  those 
of  his  business.  This  was  regarded,  however, 
as  inadmissible ;  and  as  Congress  manifested 
a  reluctance  to  suspend  the  act,  the  President 
withdrew,  and  Mr.  Stewart  retired.  Mr. 
Washburne  also  retired,  and  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Minister  to  France.  This  ne- 
cessitated the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet 
Mr.  BoutwcU,  of  Mass.,  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury ;  ex-Gov.  Fish,  of 
New  York,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Gen.  Raw- 
lins, of  Illinois,  Secretary  of  War.  These 
nominations  were  immediately  confirmed. 

Scarcely  had  the  difficulty  been  satisfacto- 
rily adjusted  than  a  new  one  arose,  which  is 
still  unsettled.  The  President,  feeling  his 
hands  tied  by  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  is 
anxious  to  have  it  removed  from  the  statute 
book.  The  House,  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Butler,  had  already  (Jan.  12)  passed 
a  bill  repealing  the  act,  by  a  large  majority ; 
but  the  Senate  refused  to  agree.  The  subject 
was  considered  by  that  body,  but  not  acted 
on  until  March  24  th,  when  u  bill  was  passed 
removing  some  of  the  more  objectionable 
features  of  the  act.  The  Ilouse,  on  March 
26th  refused  to  recede  from  its  position,  and 
sent  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate.  That  body, 
after  an  able  discussion  of  the  subject,  reaf- 
firmed its  position  and  asked  for  a  committee 
of  conference,  to  which  the  House,  after 
again  refusing,  by  a  large  majority,  to  recede 
fronf  its  action,  agreed.  As  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  this '  committee,  a  com- 
promise was  reported  to  both  Houses,  which 
was  passed  by  each,  on  the  31st,  by  largo 
majorities.  The  compromise  was  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment,  offered  by  Judge  Bingham, 
which,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  the  power 
feo  "  suspend,*  fully  recognized  the  President's 
power  to  make  absolute  removals.  The  sus- 
pension may  ^be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  and  all  nominations  made  during  a 
recess  of  Congress  arc  to  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate within  thirty  days  after  it  reassembles. 
In  case  any  nomination  in  place  of  a  suspend- 
•ed  officer  be  not  confirmed,  the  office  becomes 

^     Tacant,  thelbrmcr  incumbent  not  assuming 

{    liis  positioi^,  as  by  the  terms  of  the  old  bill. 

i  This  is,  "in  effect,  precisely  the  same  as  an 

f  jStBblate  removal. 

I      ^J^The  Section  of  Oenervl  Grant  to  the 
JPrarideocy,  having  made  a  vacancy  m  \.\\^ 
|NMkkm  trf  tGeneral,  lAeut..<ie;Tieta\  ^\\<ittaa.'a 


was  nominated  to  that  place,  and  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sheridan  to  succeed  Sherman  aa  Lieut- 
General  Both  nominations  were  at  once 
confirmed. 

— Among  the  more  important  nominations 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  new  President,  wa£ 
that  of  General  Longstreet,  late  of  the  rebel 
army,  to  be  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans.  The  General,  who  fought  bravely 
while  the  rebellion  lasted,  submitted  to  the 
fate  of  war  with  a  good  grace ;  and  his  ap- 
pointment was  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
rebels  who  accept  the  situation  in  good  faith 
and  become  loyal  citizens  are  not  to  be  pro- 
sciibed  for  past  acts.  t 

— At  the  State  election  in  New  Hampshire, 
which  took  place  March  th,  the  Republican 
party  was  successful,  electing  its  State  and 
Congressional  ticket  by  large  majorities. 

— The  Georgia  Legislature  adjoui^ed  on 
the  19th.  One  of  tbe  last  acts  of  the  Sute 
Senate  was  to  defeat  the  House  resolution 
adopting  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  by  a  vote 
of  13  yeas  to  19  nays.  Eleven  Republicans 
voted  in  the  negative. 

— James  Harper,  the  senior  partner  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  was 
thrown  from  his  carriage  on  March  25th, 
while  driving  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  was  so 
severely  injured  that  he  died  on  the  following 
Saturday,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  bis 


age. 


— A  mysteiious  affair  took  place  recentlv  in 
Philadelphia.  On  the  25th  of  March,  the 
Janitor  of  Girard  Hall  was  found  dead  in  his 
room,  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied.  A  pistol 
bullet  had  penetrated  his  brain,  and  tbe  wea- 
pon was  found  near  him  on  the  floor.  The 
most  rigid  investigation  baa  failed  to  throw 
Hght  upon  this  affair. 

— On  March  27th,  General  Stoneman,  com- 
manding at  Richmond,  removed  from  office 
Governor  Wells,  and  Mayor  Burgess,  of  Petere- 
burg.  The  Generars  action  was  disapproved 
at  Washington  ;  he  was  himself  removed  from 
command  and  Governor  Wells  reinstated. 
General  Stoneman  was  succeeded  by  General 
Webb. 

—  On  March  5th,  four  negroes  were  hanged 
at  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  for  the  crime  of  pira- 
cy. 

—The  celebrated  Griffith  Gaunt  libel  suit, 
ogainst  the  former  proprietor  of  the  Rmtnd 
Tahle^  was  concluded  March  4th.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  fixing  the 
damages  at  six  cents. 

— N.T^NO^\.^TawKf»,t\ift  convicts  at  Sing  Sing 
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during  which  two  keepers  were  gagged.  One 
of  them  died  before  ho  was  discovered.  Five 
of  the  prisoners  managed  to  make  their  es- 
cape. Two  were  shot  whilo  attempting  to 
get  away,  and  three  of  the  others  were  recap- 
tured before  night. 

— The  election  m  Connecticut,  April  6th,  re- 
sulted in  a  Republican  triumph.  The  Repub- 
licans elected  their  State  ticket,  three  Con- 
gressmen, and  a  majority  of  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature. 

— General  Coster  reports  great  success  in  his 
winter  campaign  against  the  Indians.  Three 
hundred  lodges  of  Chejennos  have  been  sur- 
prised and  scattered,  on  a  branch  of  the  Red 
River,  and  a  number  of  white  captives  liber- 
ated. The  Indians  appeared  to  be  thorough- 
ly impressed  with  the  vigor  and  energy  with 
which  the  campaign  was  prosecuted  by  this 
daring  officer,  and  were  desirous  of  coming  to 
terms. 

rOREIQN. 

— Affairs  in  Cuba  are  still  in  a  very  unset- 
tled and  demoralized  condition,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  how  matters 
slAud  with  either  party.  On  the  one  hand, 
wc  hear  glowing  accounts  of  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  the  insurrection  from  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  troops  in  severe  engagements.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  the  Spanij^h 
government  assert  that  the  insurrection  is 
dying  out,  that  the  regular  troops  are  always 
victorious,  and  that  trtinquility  will  soon  be 
restored  to  the  whole  island.  It  is  hardly 
worth  whilo  to  chronicle  in  these  pages  re- 
ports of  engagements  which  dwindle  from,  in 
subsequent  accounts,  pitched  battles  into 
mere  skirmishes  or  picket  firing,  or  are  de- 
nied altogether ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  spirit  of  disaffection  is  largely  on  tlie 
increase  among  the  native  Cubans,  and  is 
manifested  by  petty  uprisings  all  over  the  is- 
land. General  Dulce  having  failed  to  tran- 
qnilize  the  populace  by  pacific  measures,  has 
resorted  to  those  of  repression,  and  has  ban- 
ished a  large  number  of  disaffected  persons 
to  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  On  March  24,  many  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people,  some  of  whom  were  guilty  of 
nothing  more  than  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  Cuban  independence,  were  embarked  at 
Havana,  and  their  departure  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  demonstration  by  their  friends. 
The  affair  would  have  passed  off  quietly  but 
for  the  indiscretion  of  a  poor  fellow  who  ut- 
tered "rebellious  cries,"  and  was  at  once  shot 
dofTD  by  the  miUt&ry.    For  awhile  a  conflict 


between  the  soldiery  and  the  populace  was 
imminent;  but  the  latter,  perceiving  their 
weakness  in  the  presence  of  the  large  garrison 
of  Havana,  gave  way,  and  quiet  was  restor- 
ed, and  the  unhappy  prisoners  were  embarked 
for  the  beautiful  but  unhealthy  climate  where 
most  of  them  will  sink  into  untimely  graves. 
It  is  reported  that  several  fiUibustering  ex- 
peditions from  this  country  have  landed  in 
Cuba,  but  nothing  has  been  heard  of  their 
operations.  General  Dulce  has  issued  a  de- 
cree, in  which  he  warns  persons  engaged  in 
these  expeditions,  that  if  captured  they  will 
be  treated  as  pirates. 

— On  March  first,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  moved  to  introduce  a 
bill  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
church,  and  made  a  very  long  and  very  pow- 
erful address  in  support  of  the  measure.  The 
bill  passed  its  first  reading  by  a  large  majori- 
ty, and  the  18th  was  set  down  for  the  second 
reading,  when  it  was  again  taken  up.  Mr. 
Disraeli  made  an  able  speech  in  opposition  to 
the  measure.  The  debate  was  resumed  on 
the  23d.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  closing  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  the  House 
then  divided  with  the  following  result : 


For  the  bill 
Against     . 
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Government  niRJoriry,    118 
Parliament  thon  adjourned  to  April  1. 

—The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  have 
been  successfully  admitted  into  the  Bitter 
Lakes  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

— ^There  are  indications  of  trouble  between 
China  and  England.  The  English  residents 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Burlingame  treaty,  by 
which  their  opportunities  for  making  mischief 
are  materially  abridged,  and  take  every  occa- 
sion to  foment  disagreements.  Rear-Admiral 
Rowan,  of  our  Asmtic  squadron,  reports  a 
recent  difficulty  between  the  English  naval 
authorities  and  the  Chinese.  As  the  crew  of 
the  British  man-of-war  Cockchafer  were  ex- 
ercising in  their  boats  near  the  village  of 
Puling,  they  were  pelted  by  some  mischivous 
villagers.  The  Lieutenant  in  command  fired 
on  them,  and  a  pretty  brisk  skirmish  took 
place,  in  which  the  villagers  got  worsted.  Of 
course,  when  the  news  reached  Hong  Kong,  a 
large  naval  force  was  dispatched  to  redress 
the  "  outrage''  on  the  English  flag. 

— ^The  Spanish  revolution  tends  toward  tV\^ 
establishment  of  wio\\icc  'B^xa^awv  ^^^^\.-^. 
The  CoTtea  \ia\<i  d<ic\^e^  ^^m^sX.  ^^<s\^J^\^ 
and  m  fa^or  oi  a  cOT^aVXXxv.'CLOT^  V^x^eLWsxi 
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monarchy,  the  king's  reign  to  be  life-long 
(limited  bj  revolution  only).  The  Duke  of 
Montpensier  is  indicated  as  the  probable  suc- 
cessor of  the  deposed  Queen. 

— ^The  monarchical  majority  in  the  Cortes  at 
one  time  appeared  to  be  inclined  to  throw  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier  overboard.  At  an  in- 
formal meeting  they  determined  to  nominate 
Don  Ferdinand,  of  Portugal,  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  throne,  and  their  decision  was  ap- 
proved by  the  council  of  ministers.  A  depu- 
tation was  immediately  sent  to  Lisbon,  em- 
powered to  make  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  the 
ex-Eing;  but  he  declined  to  accept  it. 

— Serious  disturbances  have  occurred  in 
Andalusia.  At  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  the  op- 
position to  the  military  conscription  culmin- 
ated in  a  battle  between  the  insui^cnts  and 
the  troops.  The  engagement  was  sharp  but 
short,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  insur- 
gents, six  hundred  of  whom  were  taken  pris- 
oners. Miramon,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
band  of  Carlists,  made  a  demonstration  near 
Almera,  but  his  followers  were  dispersed  by 
the  troops,  and  he  himself  was  soon  after- 
ward captured. 

— The  situation  in  Mexico  is  represented  as 
truly  deplorable.  Ncgrcte's  attempted  revo- 
lution had  come  to  a  termination  by  the  rout 
of  that  General  by  the  forces  under  General 
Allatorre ;  but  the  whole  country  is  swarm- 
ing with  banditti,   who  bum,   plunder  and 


murder  without  restraint  Industry  and  com- 
merce are  everywhere  at  a  standstill,  and  the 
population  is  rapidly  falling  into  hopeless  an> 
archy. 

— ^Baron  Henri  Jomini,  the  eminent  mili- 
tary writer  and  general  officer,  died  at  Pasow, 
toward  the  end  of  March,  in  the  9l8l  year  of 
his  oge.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
profound  writers  on  the  art  of  war,  and  hit 
works  were  counted  among  the  standard  mil- 
itary text-books. 

— The  Foreign  Ministers  resident  in  Yo- 
kohama have  announced  the  termination  of 
the  civil  war  in  Japan. 

— President  Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  so  fitf 
from  giving  up  in  consequence  of  his  severe 
defeats,  was  at  last  accounts  collecting  his 
scattered  forces  and  making  preparations  to 
continue  the  campaign  agauist  the  allies.  His 
determination  and  desperate  resistanoe,  and 
the  brave  devotion  of  his  people,  ronind  one 
forcibly  of  the  grand  conflict  waged  by  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  of  Prussia,  with  the  powers 
that  combined  to  crush  him  and  his  kingdom 
out  of  existence. 

— ^The  Government  of  Prince  Edward 
Islands  has  been  desirous  of  entering  into  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States,  with  a 
view  to  reciprocity,  without  the  eo-operatioa 
of  the  other  British  American  prorioces; 
but  has  been  informed  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment that  such  action  is  not  allowable. 
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LITERATURE. 

[The  article  entitled  **  A  Curiosity  of  Lit- 
erature/' in  the  last  number  of  PtUnanCa 
Monthly^  is  a  curiosity,  it  i?  true,  but  in  an- 
other sense  than  that  intended  by  the  writer. 
The  Evening  Post  has  already  pointed  out 
that  the  French  version  of  Wolfe's  "  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore  "  was  really  a  translation 
from  the  origiual  English,  made  by  the  clever 
Father  Prout ;  but  the  Post  is  wrong  in  regard 
to  the  German  version,  which  was  not  made — 
and,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  made, — by 
the  same  writer.  Any  reader,  at  all  familiar 
with  German,  will  have  seen  at  once  the  ab- 
surdity of  ascribing  the  poem  to  **  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century : "  it  is  mod- 
em^ from  the  first  word  to  the  lost.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  a  6ona  jide  VraLiis''ia.Wow  cl 
Wolfe's  original,  pnblisUcd  as  «acK,  Vn  V^ife 


DeuUeher  Muienalmanach^  for  the  year  1842, 
I  think.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  year :  the 
book  was  given  to  me  in  Germany,  in  1844, 
and  the  translation  seemed  to  me  so  wdl 
done  that  I  then  committed  it  to  memory. 
The  word  Schwertem  in  the  second  stanza 
should  be  JSajonetteu;  and  in  the  sixth  stana 
the  word  Fnunde  has  been  forcibly  changed 
into  Schtoeden,  possibly  in  order  to  moke  the 
poem  apply  to  *Uhe  famous  Swedish  hero. 
General  Torstenson  "  I  (Moreover,  the  To^ 
stenson  did  not  "fall  at  the  siege  of  Dantse,** 
but  died  in  his  bed  at  Stockholm.)  In  the 
Mu8enalmanaeh  referred  to,  the  name  of  the 
translator  was  given,  but  I  have  forgotten  it. 
The  French  version  also  betrays  its  origin. 
It  is  a  stiff  and  uneasy  translation  ;  and  by 
no  means  the  poem  which  would  have  been 
'WTvx.Xftiv  xi^w  «BL  Q^oer  who  **  was  shot,  in 
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was  no  siege  of  Pondicherry  in  1749 1    The 
memorable  siege  was  in  1761.) 

It  is  well  known  that  Wolfe's  poem  was 
first  published  with  two  additional  stanzas, 
which  he  afterwards,  with  excellent  judg- 
ment, omitted.  Nevertheless,  they  alone  are 
sufficient  to  decide  the  authorship.  They  ran 
thus: 

**  And  thoro  let  him  rest,  though  the  foe  ahould 
raieo 
In  zeal  for  the  fame  they  covet, 
A  tomb  or  an  altar  to  swell  the  praiio 

Of  him  who  hnn  soared  ahovo  It. 
By  Englishmen's  feet  when  the  turf  is  trod, 

The  grave  of  their  horo  pressing, 
Let  them  oflTor  a  prayer  to  Er.gland*s  God 
For  him  who  was  England's  blessing  1 " 

As  for  the  "probability"  that  Wolf  Tone 
"  communicated "  the  French  poem  **  to 
Wolfe,"  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Wolf  Tone 
committed  suicide  in  1798,  when  Wolfe  was 
seven  years  old !  As  for  the  latter*s  other 
poems,  they  are  not  all  failures :  his  "  Gra- 
machree  "  is  one  of  the  tcnderest  laments  in 
the  language.  Let  us  have  no  more  imneces- 
sary  mystifications ! — B.  T.] 


The  Kolokol  (the  Bell),  a  journal  so  long 
published  in  London  by  Alexander  Herzen, 
the  noted  Hussion  radical,  has  been  suspend- 
ed. The  Russian  editors,  without  distinction 
of  party,  express  their  satisfaction,  declaring 
that  the  trouble  occasioned  by  Herzen's  com- 
munistic doctrines  will  now  cease.  This  is  a 
little  remarkable,  as  it  is  a  very  short  time 
since  Ilerzen  influenced  a  largo  party  among 
the  intelligent  Russians,  and  his  journal  was 
smuggled  into  the  Empire  and  widely  read,  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  to  prevent  it. 


Balduin  MOllhausen,  the  successful  sen- 
sation-novelist, is  a  son-in-law  of  Humboldt^s 
faithful  servant,  SeifTert.  By  Humboldt's 
recommendation  he  obtained  (in  1852  or  '53) 
a  place  as  artist  in  one  of  the  U.  S.  surveying 
expeditions  on  the  Gila  River,  for  his  narra- 
tive of  which  Ilumboldt  wrote  an  introduc- 
tion. He  is  now  publishing  "  The  Hundred- 
Florin  Note,"  a  tale  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
the  Indians  and  the  Southern  Rebellion. 


LuDwio  NoHL,  who,  some  years  ago, 
edited  a  collection  of  Beethoven's  letters, 
has  just  published :  "  Beethoven's  New  Let- 
ters ;  with  several  unpublished  compositions, 
and  Extracts  from  his  Journals  and  Notes." 
Cotta,  in  Stuttgart,  is  the  publisher. 

Baron  Karl  Von  Reichenbach  died  in 
Jj&pxigf  on  the  19th  of  January,  at  the  age 


of  eighty-one  years.  He  is  best  known  in  this 
country  by  his  somewhat  celebrated  work  on 
Animal  Magnetism,  describing  his  discovery 
of  a  subtle  dynamic  element  which  he  caXU 
the  Od.  His  life  was  adventurous  and  ecoeft- 
tric.  Beginning  with  an  enthusiastic  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  in  his  youth,  he  de- 
voted three  years  to  maturing  a  plan  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  German  Nation  among  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time  by  order  of 
Napoleon.  He  afterwards  was  very  acti?e  in 
establisldng  machine-shops,  forges  and  sugar- 
beet  manufactories,  displaying  not  only  great 
practical  ability,  but  also  achieving  much 
wealth.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  creosote 
and  paraffine.  His  "  Odic-Magnetic  Letters," 
published  in  1852,  created  considerable  sen- 
sation in  Germany.  Other  works  upon  the 
same  subject  followed,  and  we  believe  the 
discussion  they  provoked  has  not  yet  ended. 
His  last  attempt  to  convince  certain  scienUfic 
sceptics  was  unfortunate:  the  woman  who 
possessed  the  odie  power  lost  it  on  the  way 
to  Leipzig,  and  the  experiments  failed. 


Theodore  Oslcksrs,  who  died  in  the  hos- 
pital in  Leipzig,  in  January,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three,  spent  nine  years  imprisoned  with 
thieves  and  murderers,  for  the  part  he  took 
in  the  political  outbreak  at  Dresden,  in  1849. 
He  afterwards  edited  a  German  newspaper 
in  Brazil.  In  about  twenty  years  of  literary 
activity,  he  wrote  forty-two  original  volumes 
and  seventy-two  of  translations — not  one  of 
which  can  be  called  thoroughly  successful. 


A  BOOK  published  at  Avignon,  France,  a 
few  months  ago,  merits  a  place  among  the 
curiosities  of  Literature.  It  is  in  the  Pro- 
ven 901  language  —  a  collection  of  original 
poems,  entitled  Zi  Parpaioun  Blu  (the  Blue 
Butterflios),  and  the  author  is  William  C. 
Bonaparte-Wjse,  an  Irish  gentieman,  the 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  formerly  English 
minister  to  Greece,  and  the  Princess  Letitia, 
daughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  The  new 
Proven9al  trouvhre  is  therefore  the  brother 
of  Madame  Ratazzi-Solms-Bonaparte-Wyse. 
In  travelling  through  the  South  of  France  he 
was  attracted  by  the  music  of  the  Proven9al 
tongue,  studied  it,  and  finally,  as  a  poet,  is 
highly  praised  by  the  French  critics  for  his 
use  of  it.  One  of  the  latter  says :  **  He  has 
attained  the  most  remarkable  precision :  bfix^ 
and  there,  perhaps,  \Xift  ^ttov\.  \a  iKv^^i  i^^^ 
but  waimiti,  \)oWeBa^  ^wucfe— >Xi^  ^3[A^^  ojasKv 
ties  of  the  tto\ibaAo>iT%— wwi  t«A.  -w^x^^md^.  "^^ 
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is  impossible  to  read  these  poems  without  the 
liTeliest  interest." 


Two  volumes  of  the  Archives  de  la  B<u- 
lille^  containing  documents  for  the  first  time 
collected,  by  Fran9ois  Ravaisson,  have  ap- 
peared in  Paris.  The  first  is  devoted  to 
histories  of  ordinary  criminals,  the  second  to 
the  history  of  Fouquct,  and  a  third,  yet  to  be 
published,  will  contain  the  documents  relating 
to  Brinvilliers,  Voisin,  and  other  murderesses. 
M.  Ravaisson  has  discovered  that  Louis  XV. 
was  "  the  moral  regenerator  of  France,"  and 
that  the  Bastile  was  one  of  his  most  potent 
moral  agencies  I 

TiUE  Journal  de  Paris  announces  that  a 
history  of  the  trial  of  the  Duke  D^Eiighein 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Lo  Chevalier. 
It  will  contain  some  very  important  docu- 
ments which  have  never  yet  been  made  pub- 
lic It  is  said,  moreover,  that  a  manuscript 
of  Xapoleon  has  been  found,  ordering  that 
80,000  francs  apiece  be  paid  to  the  judges 
who  sentenced  D'Enghien. 

Marie  Stuabt  will  probably  never  cease  to 
be  a  heroine  of  tragedy.  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
written  '*  Chastelard,"  and  is  soon  to  publish 
**  Bothwell,"  and  the  last  mail  brings  accounts 
of  two  new  dramatic  works  in  Germany, — 
"  David  llizzio,  a  Tra;:;edy,"  by  Bettziech- 
Beta  (Leipzig),  and  "Mary,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land," a  drama,  by  Ludwig  Sehncegans 
(Ilcidelbcig).  The  latter  is  pra'iscd  by  the 
critics. 


TuosE  who  are  interested  in  the  artistic 
question  whether  a  dramatic  poet  may  make 
use  of  contemporary  material  and  living  per- 
sonages, will  be  interested  in  the  perusal  of 
"Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico;  a  Tragedy 
in  Five  Acts ;  by  J.  G.  Fischer  "  (Stuttgart). 
We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 
them  a  brief  passage,  by  way  of  foretaste : 

*^  Marshal  AietUn^. — Many  Imperial  soldiers  have 
beon  killed  ; 
The  Vnlon  now  supports  Juarez'  claims. 
And  lilx  o*  tho  provinces  havo  declared  for 
him. 
JfaeeimUiiin.—Thoy  never  yot   have  seen  me 
with  tho  Hword, 
Nor  foil  my  vipor:  ihey  shall  feel  it  now. 
CaHotta, — Danger  will  teach  mo  now  the  proper 
way." 

These  lines,  in  which  Carlotta  describes 
her  interview  with  Napoleon  III.,  will  hardly 
bo  translated  in  Ftaiic^i; 

••  A  sphinx  \«  ho,  m\v\  from  \Yi«j\tt.TkA  ol  TL^r^X-X 
1  begged  of  \i\m  a  V)OX  ot  ducala  ox^^. 


No  bigger  than  tho  coffin  he  shall  fill : 
Then  shone  his  icy  eye,  and  answered  No  t 
I  beggod  for  no  more  men  than  may  be  shot 
In  a  December  night— but  half  that  sum- 
Then  shone  his  icy  eye,  and  answered  No  I 
*  Madame,  it  grieves  me  much ' — and  tiien,  be 
went  I 


Prince  George  of  Prussia  is  publishing 
his  "  Miscelhmeous  Works,"  under  the  name 
of  G.  Conrad.  The  second  volume  contains 
four  tragedies — "  Alexander's  March,"  "Cleo- 
patra," "Loreley,"  and  "Alexandres." 


M.  Alfred  Hedouin,  the  French  translator 

of  Lewes*  Life  of  Goethe,  has  made  a  corioos 
discovery.  Many  scattered  remarks  of  the 
German  poet  are  grouped  together  in  Cotta% 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  under  the  titk 
of  "  Maxims  and  Reflections.**  M.  H^dooiii, 
in  reading  these,  was  struck  with  the  reseoi- 
blance  of  some  of  them  to  passages  in  to 
almost  unnoticed  work  of  Sterne — "Tbe 
Koran  " — and  a  closer  examination  disclosed 
the  fact  that  four  pages  of  Goethe's  maximi 
are  simply  translations  from  the  English  u- 
thor.  The  charge  of  intentional  plagiarisa 
which  M.  Ilddouin  brings  against  Goethe  ii^ 
however,  disproved  by  the  fact  tliat  the 
translations  were  foimd  among  his  posthn* 
mous  papers,  accompanied  by  an  apprectatire 
article  on  Sterne's  wit  and  humor.  In  ifl 
probability,  neither  Eckermann  nor  Riemcr, 
both  of  whom  were  concerned  in  the  publia- 
tion  of  Goethe's  literary  remains,  were  awire 
of  the  existence  of  this  work  of  Sterne,  and 
they  supposed  the  translated  passages  to  be 
original.  'The  writer  of  this  possesses  a  copy 
of  Sterne's  "  Koran,"  the  full  title  of  which  ii 
as  follows :  "  The  Koran :  or,  Essays,  Senti- 
ments, Characters  and  Callimachies,  of  Tm 
Juncto  in  Uno,  M.  N.  A.,  or.  Master  of  5e 
Arts.  Three  Volumes  Complete  in  One. 
Vienna:  Printed  forR.  Sammler,. Bookseller. 
MDCCXCVIIL"  It  is  dedicated  to  the  EaH 
of  Claremont ;  but  how  the  work  came  to  be 
printed  in  English  in  Vienna,  thirty  vets 
after  Sterne's  death,  does  not  appear.  Ai 
the  volume  is  rare,  it  is  possible  that  a  copj 
was  lent  to  Goethe,  and  that  he  therefon 
copied,  in  translation,  the  passages  winch 
most  impressed  him. 


"  Dora  d'  Istria,"  who  has  recdtly  been 

elected  an  honorary  member  of  several  Itilitf 

literary  societies,  is  a  woman  notable  for  ber 

personal  history,  her  talents  and  6choUrsfai|k 

VL<«  \^V>c^^x  ^^^TvoRfe^Cfihael  Ghika,  Ban  rf 
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HeleiiA  Gbika  visited  all  the  chief  capitals  of 
Europe,  acquired  the  principal  languages  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  science,  au« 
thors  and  artists.  Humboldt  introduced  her 
to  Frederick  William  IV.  as  an  excellent 
Greek  scholar.  In  1849  she  was  married  to 
the  Russian  Prince  Koltzoff-Masalky,  and 
until  1855  resided  in  St.  Petersburg.  Her 
liberal  political  utterances  brought  upon  her 
the  hostility  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  her 
married  life  was  unhappj,  and  she  finally  left 
Russia,  separated  from  her  husband,  and  went 
to  reside  in  Switzerland.  One  of  her  first 
works  was  "  The  Ascent  of  the  Honch " 
(published  in  1856).  She  was  the  first  per- 
son to  reach  the  summit  of  that  peak  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  Her  volume  on  "  Woman 
in  the  Orient,"  published  in  1860,  rendered 
her  nom  de  plume  of  Dora  d'  Istria  well-known 
throughout  Europe.  In  the  last  fifteen  years 
she  has  published  sixty  volumes,  all  of  which 
have  a  certain  attractive  force  and  picturesque- 
ness.  Her  linguistic  accomplishments  are 
wonderful :  she  speaks  and  writes  with  great 
fluency  the  Roumanian,  Italian,  German,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Greek,  Latin,  Russian  and  Alba- 
nian languages. 

The  Princess  ^onaparte-Wyse-Solms-Ra- 
tazzi  again  appears  before  the  critics — ^this 
time  as  the  author  of  a  romance,  entitled: 
"  If  I  were  a  Queen."  Unlike  her  former 
books,  the  staple  of  which  was  personal  gos- 
sip and  scandal,  very  thinly  veiled,  the  new 
work  is  a  serious  philanthropic  attempt  to  call 
attention  to  various  necessary  reforms. 


The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  at  last  pro- 
daced  an  author.  Dr.  W.  H.  J.  Bleek,  who 
has  written  a  work  on  '*  The  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage.'' 

The  Marquis  Giuseppe  Pulce  has  pub- 
lished at  Naples  a  **  History  of  Poetic  Litera- 
ture, from  the  Age  of  Pericles  to  our  times"— 
a  polyglot  work,  in  which  the  quotations  are 
given  in  the  original  languages.  It  shows, 
however,  more  industry  than  either  know- 
ledge or  critical  power.  The  Marquis  speaks 
of  Reinecke  Fuchs  (Reynard  tlie  Fox !)  as  a 
German  author  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  ranks 
Manzoni  high  above  Goethe. 


The  genealogical  tree  of  the  Bach  family, 
in  Germany,  shows  that  between  the  years 
1604  and  1800,  more  than  fifty  of  its  mem- 
bers (among  them  the  great  Sebastian  and 
his  brothers)  were  either  musical  composers, 
organists,  or  leaden  of  orcbcstraa. 


PRioxRio  Mistral,  the  chief  of  living 
Provencal  poets,  whose  epic  of  **Mireille" 
is  very  popular  in  the  south  of  France,  has 
written  a  drama.  La  Reino  Jano— "Queen 
Joanna.*^  It  is  to  be  played  in  the  Proven9al 
tongue. 

Rudolf  Gottschall,  the  German  critic, 
asserts  that  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  modem  philosophical  literature 
is  E.  von  Hartmann's  recently -published 
•*  Philosophy  of  the  Unknown." 


Kino  John  of  Saxony  has  received  from 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific order  "  Powr  le  MkriUj^  on  account  of 
his  translation  of  Dante.  The  order,  which 
contains  thirty  members,  chosen  from  the 
authors  and  sarans  of  Germany,  now  for  the 
first  time  counts  a  prince  among  the  num- 
ber. 


Rhanoade,  the  Envoy  of  Greece  at  the 
Paris  Conference,  is  a  poet  as  well  as  states- 
man. He  baa  written  '*  Dimes  and  Helena," 
a  story  in  verse,  and  "  The  Marriage  of  Ku- 
trulls,"  an  Aristophanic  comedy. 


Brockhaus,  in  Leipzig,  has  published  the 
following  work,  which  will  attract  less  atten- 
tion now  than  if  it  had  appeared  fifty  years 
ago :  **  Ossian^s  Finnghal ;  an  Epic  Poem, 
metrically  translated  from  the  Gaelic,  the 
rhymes  being  retained,  by  Dr.  August  Ebrard. 
With  an  essay  upon  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  Ossian's  poetry."  Dr.  Ebrard  asserts  that 
Macpherson  was  but  an  indifferent  Gaelic 
scholar;  that  the  originals  of  the  Ossianio 
poems  are  other  and  better  than  the  English 
versions ;  and  finally  that  the  charges  against 
Macpherson  arose  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
interpolated  passages  from  the  Psalms,  and 
phrases  expressing  the  sentiment  (or  rather 
sentimentalism)  of  his  day.  Dr.  Ebrard,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  Gaelic,  finds 
internal  evidence  that  the  poems  could  not 
possibly  have  been  invented  by  Macpherson. 


Prof.  Hoffmann  has  at  last  published  (in  / 
Leyden)  his  long-announced  and  anxiously- 
expected  work  on  the  Japanese  language.  It 
appears  both  in  Dutch  and  English.  It  is  to 
be  speedily  followed  by  a  "  Japanese-Dutch- 
English  Dictionary,"  from  the  same  author. 

Smith  &  "ELDiii,'LoTAoTv^  wwiwxsksi^  ''^T^^ 
Life  and  Yf  nlmsa  ^^  Joa^^XiUtiT.'tiJKO^ 
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Tee  first  Ttrfome  of  Sir  Edward  (formerly 
Professor)  Grcasy^s  **  Hietory  of  England, 
from  the  Eariiest  to  the  Present  Time^"  has 
appeared.    The  woric  will  be  in  five  volomea. 


Thk  London  Atkeneeum  says  of  Ex- Admi- 
ral Semmes*  book :  '*  It  is  quite  safe  to  pro- 
nounce *My  Adrentures  Afloat'  to  be  the 
most  impudent  and  reckless  book  of  the 
present  season.  It  is  impudent  in  every 
way,  and  reckless  in  every  page ;  an  insolent 
piece  of  brag,  a  defiance  of  public  taste,  and 
an  outrage  on  public  law.*' 


SOIKNCK,    STATISTICS,    EXPLORATION,    &0. 

Tng  Munich  photographer,  Albert,  has  at 
last,  after  many  years  of  experiment,  discov- 
ered a  method  of  printing  from  photographic 
n^atives.  He  uses  an  ink,  which,  being 
prepared  with  oil,  is  permanent ;  and  the 
production  of  copies  not  being  dependent 
upon  light  or  quality  of  paper,  they  can  bo 
furnished  at  half  the  cost  of  ordmary  photo- 
graphs. Only  a  close  examination  can  detect 
any  difierence  between  them  and  the  latter. 
At  a  recent  convention  of  photographers  in 
Hamburg  the  invention  was  pronounced  a 
perfect  success,  and  the  name  of  **  Alberto- 
type  ''  bestowed  upon  the  new  pictures. 


The  "  Schiller  Institute,"  which  originated 
in  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  poet*s  birthday,  and  the 
funds  for  which  were  derived  principally  from 
a  grand  lottery  held  at  Dresden,  is  now  in 
beneficent  operation.  The  revenue  in  1868 
from  the  invested  fUnds  was  about  $16,000, 
of  which  smn  $12,000  were  distributed  among 
invalid  or  unfortunate  authors. 


A  SPLENDID  macadamized  highway  is  now 
in  course  of  construction  between  Trebizond 
and  Erzcroum,  the  capital  of  Armenia.  It  is 
expected  to  contribute  greatly  towards  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  all  that  part 
of  Asiatic  Turkey.  From  Erzeroum  there 
will  be  a  branch  to  Diarbekir,  and  another 
by  way  of  Tabriz  to  Teheran,  in  Persia. 


ally,  the  Maoris  diminish  to  the  extent  of  firs 
per  cent 

A  CLiBGTXAK  by  the  name  of  Engelhardt 
is  very  zealously  exploring  the  ancient  cave- 
dwellings  of  ^tmconia,  and  coUecUng  the 
remains  left  by  their  pre-historic  inhabitaatiL 
He  has  discovered  more  than  200  pieces  of 
pottery,  besides  axes,  needles  and  omamentf 
of  bone.  From  the  fragments  of  extinct 
trees,  mosses,  &c.,  found  with  these  hnple- 
ments,  the  German  archaeologists  infer  that 
man  must  hare  been  coeral  with  the  gltdd 
period  in  Franconia. 

The  "Roof  of  the  World"  is  in  a  fairway 
to  be  measured  at  last     Colonel  Walker, 
Chief  of  the  Board  of  Survey  in  India,  has 
dispatched  several  native  surveyors  to  the 
almost  unknown  table-land  of  Pamir,  frao 
which  radiate  the  great  chains  of  the  Hlma* 
layas,  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  the  Kuen-Lun  and 
the  Bieler-Dagh — ^the  region  named  by  the 
natives,  and  not  inappropriately,  the  Roof  of 
the  Worid.     Shice  Marco  Polo's  time,  the 
only  exact  knowledge  of  this  region  which 
we  have  received  is  contained  in  Lieut  Woo(f!s 
"Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Oxus**  (Lon- 
don, 1841).    Col.  Walker  expects  theoAtive 
surveyors  to  return  in  about  two  years  with 
sufficient  data  for  a  map  of  this  region.   This 
is  one  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  recent 
Russian  campaign  in  Bukharia. 


A  German  traveller,  Gustav  Wallia,  who 
had  not  been  heard  of  for  fourteen  years,  has 
just  made  his  appearance  in  Berlin.  Dttiiag 
all  that  time  he  has  been  quietly  exptoriag 
the  sources  of  the  Amazon.  An  affection  of 
the  eyes  drove  him  home  at  last,  and  he  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  great  oculist,  Dr.  v. 
Graefc,  who  prohibits  his  reading  or  writing. 
The  result  of  his  exploratioifis  cannot  tber^ 
fore  be  given  to  the  world,  for  some  time  to 
come. 


A  CENSUS  of  New  Zealand,  taken  in  De- 
cember, 1867,  has  been  published.  The 
total  white  population  was  220,000,  while 
the  Maori  (native)  population  only  amounted 
to  88,500.  A  companftou  V\\.\i  ^otm^t  ^sw\- 
xneralions  gives  the  fact,  l\wit,  vr\{\\<i  v\i^^\\\\^ 
increase  at  the  rate  oC  t\i\Tl:j  v^x  ceat.  wmbsx- 


The  excavations  at  Ostia,  at  the  month  of 
the  Tiber,  have  recently  brought  to  light  two 
fine  specimens  of  classic  art  One  is  a  morbla 
statue  of  Atys,  the  size  of  life,  and  perfectly 
preserved  in  all  its  parts.  The  oUier  is  t 
small  bronze  Venus.  The  Goddess  is  ^€p^^ 
sented  as  one  of  the  Parcae,  spinning  the 
thread  of  life.  Both  works  will  be  placed  hi 
the  Ostian  collection  in  the  Lateran. 


Kt  k^«cii^«ii  V^^  %aM2^\^.  AT«ii(tci0ii)^  hi 
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paToment  of  Mosaic  haa  been  diacoTered  in  a 
field.  Within  an  ornamental  border  are  two 
naked  athletes,  fightiog,  one  of  whom  appears 
to  be  a  Gaul.  Unfortunately  the  figures  have 
been  somewhat  damaged  by  the  plough  pass- 
ing over  them. 


Dr.  Jkntsch,  in  Gotha,  claims  to  have  dis- 
coTered  by  means  of  a  new  application  of 
the  microscope,  the  existence  of  a  i^>eclal 
flora  and  fauna  in  all  crystallized  mineral — 
not  merely  in  the  crevices  and  geodes,  but 
scattered  eTer3rwhere  through  the  mass.  He 
announces  the  preparation  of  a  work,  with 
illustrations  of  his  discoveries. 


Mb.  Bandmakn^s  success  on  the  English 
stage  baa  inspired  an  English  actor,  Mr. 
Morris  Neville,  with  the  idea  of  playing  Ger- 
man parts.  He  has  made  an  engagement 
with  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna,  and  is  mean- 
time assiduously  studying  the  German  style 
of  declamation. 


**  Ladt  TARTurrE,"  by  Madame  de  Girar- 
din,  is  now  allowed  to  be  played  in  Rome— 
a  fact  which  excites  some  surprise.  The  title, 
only,  has  been  changed  by  the  Papal  censors, 
the  text  remains  the  same. 


Tnx  excavations  undertaken  in  Palermo 
have  brought  to  light  a  splendid  mosaic 
pavement.  In  medallions  of  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  work,  and  panels  bordered  with 
beautiful  arabesque  patterns,  there  are  heads 
of  Bacchantes,  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  and 
figures  of  sea-nymphs  and  sea-horses.  Prof. 
Cavallero,  who  has  cliarge  of  the  excavations, 
is  now  confident  of  making  other  valuable 
discoveries. 


TuK  "Jubilee  Edition  "  of  Stielcr's  Hand- 
Atlas,  published  by  Perthes,  in  Gotha,  is  now 
completed.  No  other  collection  of  maps  ap- 
proaches it  in  correctness  and  elegance.  An 
American  edition,  with  English  names,  is 
sadly  needed,  our  own  Atlases  being  very 
deficient 


ART. 

Thk  excavations  at  Herculaneum,  suspend- 
ed for  forty  years,  are  to  be  immediately 
resumed.  The  chief  hindrance  has  been 
that  a  garden,  the  use  of  which  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  work,  belonged 
to  a  priest  who  refused  to  part  with  it.  Now 
that  he  is  dead,  the  Government  has  obtained 
possession  of  the  garden,     Victor  Emanuel, 


who  recently  visited  Herculaneum,  inaugo- 
rated  the  new  excavation  by  digging  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth.  The  sum  of*  five  thou- 
sand francs  a-year  has  been  granted  by  the 
GU)vemment,  and  the  work  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chevalier  Fiorelli,  who  so 
admirably  conducts  the  unearthing  of  Pom- 
peii. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  Galvagni  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  in  Vienna,  a  painting  by 
Gallait  was  sold  for  $5,000,  and  a  Mad<mna 
of  Perugino  for  |450 1 


Tqk  well-known  English  miniature  painter, 
Sir  William  Newton,  died  recently,  in  his 
84th  year.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 


Tm  artists  of  Dusseldorf  are  making  great 
preparations  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  of 
Art  in  that  city.  Among  the  proposed  fea- 
tures of  the  festival  are  the  dedication  of  a 
monumental  statue  of  Schadow,  and  the  lay- 
ing of  a  comer-stone  for  a  monument  to 
Ck>melius. 


Paul  Huet,  one  of  the  veterans  of  French 
landscape  art,  died  in  January,  in  Paris.  He 
Was  standing  before  his  easel,  engaged  in 
painting,  when  prostrated  by  an  apoplectic 
stroke. 


Danton,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  sculptors  of  France,  has  just  finished  a 
bust  of  Beethoven,  which  is  pronounced  a 
masterpiece  of  character  and  expression. 

Thomas  Woolner's  model  for  the  statue 
of  Lord  Palmerston  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
bronze-casters.  Its  dimensions  are  a  little 
more  than  the  size  of  life,  the  costume  and 
attitude  entirely  modem.  The  sculptor's  task 
— if  he  has  undertaken  to  represent  the 
grace  and  force  which  is  expected  from  every 
work  of  art — cannot  have  been  slight ;  but 
in  a  city  whose  monumental  art  is  so  notori- 
ly  insignificant,  Mr.  Woolner  (who  haa  ge- 
nius) is  sure  of  easy  success. 


Paris  is  at  last  to  have  a  statue  of  Voltaire. 
The  subscriptions,  which  were  limited  to  half 
a  franc  apiece,  have  reached  the  sum  of  40,- 
000    francs,    representing   80,000  \keca^^%. 
Houdon*a  stalxxc  ol  No\Vajkifi^'«\i\^%\»sA3a\xv 
the  vestibule  ot  \\i^T\v<»!Ct«i 'St*.w^«^Na\» 
be  copied  ou«.\a3c^w»\<i,«^vi^  WicXt\««^^ 
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newphee  to  be  formed  oil  the  Qnai,  near  the 
IVench  Institute. 


Thx  artists  of  Munich  have  lost  their  Nes* 
tor,  Clemens  von  Zimmermann,  who  has  re- 
cenUj  died,  at  the  age  of  81.  The  principal 
works  he  has  left  behind  are  his  charming 
frescoes  in  the  Elyptothek  and  Pin&kothek. 


Thk  Councillor  Forster  in  Munich  has  dis- 
coYered  a  new  picture  hj  Coreggio-~a  repe- 
tition of  his  **  Marriage  of  St  Catherine,** 


(which  exists  both  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Qal' 
lery  of  the  Hermitage,  in  St.  Petersburg), 
with  a  slight  difference  in  the  disposition  of 
the  figures,  and  another  background.  Con- 
noisseurs decide  that  the  newly-discoTered 
picture  wasjirtt  painted,  and  that  the  others 
were  modifications  of  it. 


Thx  old  sculptor,  Imhof,  in  Rome,  has  conn- 
pleted  his  model  for  the  statue  of  TelL  It  is 
to  be  of  marble,  eleven  feet  m  height,  and 
will  be  erected  in  the  little  town  of  Altor^ 
Tdl's  birth-place. 


LITERATURE  —  AT  HOME. 


Am  unusual  literary  interest  is  gircn  to 
Batard  Taylor^s  new  volume  of  travels^ 
By-  Waifi  of  Europe^  from  the  press  of  G.  P. 
Putnam  k  Son  —  by  the  au  thorns  prefatory 
letter  to  his  re^iders.  This  eleventh  volume, 
it  tells  us,  concludes  the  widely-read  series 
of  Travels  which  he  commenced,  twenty-two 
years  ago,  in  the  flush  and  vigor  of  youth, 
with  that  joyous,  natural  book,  the  *'  Views 
Afoot.*'  Is  it  indeed  so  many  years  since 
Bayard  Taylor  took  his  knapsack  and  stafi^ 
became  the  type  of  the  earnest,  aspiring 
youog  American,  and  with  his  picturesque 
letters  set  his  youthful  countrymen  wild  with 
longing  to  go  out,  also,  and  sec  the  olden 
world,  and  know  "man's  evil  and  his  vir- 
tue ?  ^*  The  charm  of  his  first  book  was  that 
it  had  the  spontaneous  joy  of  youth  about  it. 
The  old,  who  read  it,  were  refreshed  as  Ago 
is  refreshed  by  the  presence  of  the  new-bom 
Spring ;  the  young  found  in  it 

" — t!ie  large  excitement  that  the  coming  yean 
would  yield, 
Eagor-bearted  as  a  boy  when  firt^t  ho  leaves  his 
fatber's  field." 

Mr.  Taylor  now  says  he  is  "  fully  aware  how 
little  literary  merit  that  narrative  possesses,'* 
and  seems  in  doubt  as  to  the  reason  of  its 
continued  vitality.  Whether  our  explanation 
be  correct,  or  not,  the  fact  remains.  Upon 
the  appearance  of  "  Views  Afoot,"  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  once  took  its  author  to  their 
hearts,  and  there  is  no  writer  whom  they 
have  since  regarded  more  kindly,  or  followed 
more  closely,  than  him,  in  his  more  than 
Ulyssean  wanderings  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  graceful  and  very  inte- 
resting preface  to  the  "  By- Ways,"  states,— 
what  his  selectcst  friends  have  always 
known, — that  his  longings  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  Old  World  ever  have  been  subservient 


to  a  still  earlier  passion  for  Art  and  Litem* 
ture ;  but  that  he  aimed  to  acquke  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  that  his  first  book  was  written  as 
a  means  of  working  his  way.    On  returning  • 
home,  he  looked  forward  to  years  of  office- 
,  labor  at  journalism,  but  his  special  duty  as 
correspondent  soon  took  him  to  California 
and  Mexico.     Afterward  he  was  led, — not 
from  any  rovmg  propensity,  but  by  ciream- 
stapces,  and  partly  through  a  willmgness  to 
change  office-work  for  travel, — to  the  Kile, 
the  Orient,  China,  the  North,  and  to  all  those 
regions  which  we  have  seen  so  clearly  throngfa 
his  eyes.     Throughout  this  time  he  still  was 
faithful  to  his  mistress  of  Song  and  Story, 
and   looked  forward   to  the  day  when  be 
could  devote  himself   whoUy  to  his  ideal 
pursuits.    At  one  period  he  thought  of  com- 
pleting his  view  of  mankind  by  a  visit  to  the 
Caucasn?,  Persia,  and  Central  Asia,  and  of 
then  undertaking  the  construction  of  a  great 
work — a  human  cosmos, —  but  just  here,  it 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  he  ended  his  voca- 
tion as  a  traveller,  and  returned  to  more  con- 
genial tasks. 

He  was  brought  to  this  action  by  tbo^ 
oughly  wise  considerations,  which  wc  wiD 
state  in  his  own  language : 

"  The  faror  with  which  my  narratives  liavo  be«« 
received  was,  in  great  measure,  doe  to  a  refl;?cUoa 
in  them  of  the  lively  interest  which  I  had  uken  ia 
my  own  wanderings,->to  an  appeiite  forexiemal 
impressions  which  was  now  somewhat  cloyed, 
and  a  delight  in  mere  description  which  I  could 
no  longer  feel.  'My  activity  in  this  direction  tp- 
pcnrcd  to  me  as  a  field  which  had  been  travencd 
to  reach  my  proper  pastures.  ♦  •  •  It  wcmed 
to  me  that  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  boot  most  bs 
commensurate  with  the  author's  pk-asnrv  in  vrrl^ 
ing  it,  and  that  those  liooks  whioh  do  not  prow 
from  the  natural  prodnotivc  force  of  the  mind  will 
never  possess  any  real  vitoliiy." 
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For  ourseWes,  we  are  grat^ul  to  Mr.^aylor 
for  the  promise  which  this  decision  implies. 
It  is  true  that  his  later  years  have  been  rich 
with  6ther  harvests  than  those  reaped  in  the 
fields  from  which  this  new  volume  gives  us 
delightful  gleanings.  He  has  lectured,  and 
written  novels ;  best  of  all,  he  has  found  his 
truest  mission  to  be  that  of  an  imaginative 
and  artistic  poet.  It  is  on  the  Delectable 
Heights  of  Poetry  that  his  more  cultured 
readers  love  best  to  meet  the  author  of  the 
"  Songs  of  the  Orient."  Yet  the  book  before 
us  is  so  admirable  of  its  kind,  that  we  feel 
how  much  the  literature  of  travel  would  lose 
should  he  wholly  forego  its  pursuit. 

The  ** By- Ways  of  Europe'*  indeed  pre- 
sents the  widest  contrast  to  the  *^  Views 
Afoot."  If  "  the  glory  and  the  dream  "  of 
that  early  volume  are  not  here,  we  have,  in 
their  stead,  '*  for  such  loss  abundant  recom- 
pense." We  have  the  finished  work  of  a 
mature  and  educated  mind,  the  broad  experi- 
ence and  clear  vision  of  a  man  in  his  prime. 
The  style  no  longer  masters  the  author,  but 
is  one  which  he  masters  and  makes  equal  to 
any  descriptive  English  of  our  day.  Nothing 
con  be  more  exquisite  than  his  pictures  of 
"The Little  Land  of  Appenzell,  "The  Grande 
Chartreuse,"  or  "The  Land  of  Paoli,"  unless 
it  be  his  philosophical  delineation  of  Andorra, 
"  The  Republic  of  the  Pyrenees."  In  the  two 
chapters,  **  Bdlearic  Days,"  we  have  a  com- 
plete survey  of  islands  which  never  before 
have  been  visited  by  so  adequate  an  observer. 

Though  this  volume  is  made  up  of  separate 
studies,  each  is  complete  in  itself,  and  all  ex- 
hibit that  thoroughness  which  renders  the 
book,  so  far  as  execution  is  concerned,  the 
best  of  Mr.  Taylor's  works  of  travel,  and  a 
fit  conclusion  to  the  whole  scries. 


We  think  that  no  one  can 'examine  the 
pages  of  Western  MlndoioSy  and  Other 
Poemif — the  new  volume  by  John  James 
Piatt,  which  Hurd  &  Houghton  have  pub- 
lished,— without  feeling  that  the  author  is  a 
faithful  observer  and  lover  of  Nature,  and  is 
a  true  poet.  What  is  much  to  his  credit,  and 
a  mark  of  natural  inspiration,  is  that  he  is 
thoroughly  American  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  in  their  treatment.  Of  all  our 
younger  writers  he  has  most  clearly  studied 
the  prairies,  the  sunsets  and  sunrises,  and 
the  characteristic  home-life,  of  his  nat've 
West.  His  collection  is  full  of  very  felici- 
tous poetry  upon  these  themes.  When  treat- 
ing them,  he  is  rarely  spasmodic  or  artificial, 
but  often  is  simple,  tender  and  strong. 
VOL.  IIL — 40 


"The  Pioneer's  Chimney,"   the   longest 

poem  in  this  volume,  is  marked  by  these 

traits,  and  is  a  true  idyl,  written  in  sweet 

and  flowing  verse.    To  quote  the  poet's  own 

words: 

**  It  Is  a  story,  coromon  though  it  soeoi, 
Tender  ajid  having  pnthoa  for  the  hcnrt 
Wliich  knows,  but  will  not  know,  that  ho  who 

says 
*  My  own,'  and  looks  to-day  on  willing  fields. 
And  sets  his  family  tree  in  trusted  ground. 
To-morrow  hears  soother  answer  *  Mine.*  '* 

• 

Mr.  Piatt  is  quite  successful  in  his  blank 
verse,  and  especially  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages  of  his  poems.  Some  of  his  pieces 
have  found  their  way  to  the  popular  heart 
and  gained  a  wide  circulation,  such  as  *'  The 
Mower  m  Ohio,"  and  *»  Ridmg  to  Vote."  He 
often  fails  in  graver  political  strains,  which, 
though  earnest  enough  in  conviction,  are  ex- 
pressed in  swollen  and  unpoetical  language. 
But  he  is  better  in  certain  Uioughtful  lyrics — 
by  turns  tranquil  and  joyous — in  which  he 
moralizes  uf>on  life  and  nature;  such  as 
"The  Blackberry  Farm"  and  "Marion's 
First  Half- Year."  He  is  at  times  careless  and 
uncouth  in  his  metres,  but  again  wo  find 
pieces  like  "Sundown,"  "Apart,"  "The 
Confidants,"  "The  ChUd  in  the  Street," 
each  of  which  has  a  finish  that  will  satisfy 
the  most  careful  workman  of  our  modem 
school.  We  like  him  least  in  the  poems 
which  appear  to  have  been  written  under  the 
influence  of  Longfellow,  but  these  —  to  do 
him  justice  —  are  all  of  a  very  early  date. 
But  now,  to  show  him  at  his  very  best,  let 
us  quote  a  passage  from  his  descriptive  inter- 
lude entitled  "  Leaves  at  My  Window  " : 

" Now,  when  Time  has  ceased 

His  holiday,  and  I  am  prison'd  close 

In  his  harsh  service,  mastered  hy  his  Hours, 

The  leaves  have  not  forgotten  me :  behold, 

They  play  with  mo  like  children  who,  awake, 

Find  one  most  dear  asleep  and  waken  him 

To  their  own  gladness  from  his  sultry  dream ; 

Bat  nothing  sweeter  do  they  giro  to  me 

Than  thoughts  of  one  who,  for  away,  perchance 

Watches  like  me  the  leaves  and  thinks  of  me 

While  o*er  her  window,  sunnily,  the  shower 

Touches  all  boughs  to  music,  and  the  roso 

Beneath  swings  lovingly  toward  the  pane. 

And  She,  whom  Nature  gave  the  freshest  sense 

For  all  her  delicate  life,  lejoicea  in 

The  Joy  of  birds  that  use  the  sun  to  sing 

With  breasts  o'er-fuU  of  music.    *  Little  Birds,* 

She  sines,  *  Sing  to  my  litUe  Bird  below  I  > 

And  with  her  child-like  fancy,  half-belief, 

She  hears  tiiem  sing  and  makcs-beliere  they 

obey. 
And  the  child,  wakenlng,^  listens  motionless." 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  poetry — despite  a  few 
technical  blemishes — of  no  conmion  ord^t^ 
and  there  are  othet  '^%saa^<&%  va  ^^^'s0^^xB^^ 
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wluch  are  equally  clear,  tuneful  and  imagina- 
tive. 

From  what  wo  have  said,  the  reader  per- 
haps understands  that  we  rarely  have  found 
a  collection  of  such  unusual  merit,  yet  so 
uneven  in  thought,  and  in  the  style  and  finish 
of  its  poems.  It  would  be  improved  by 
omittiug,  here  and  there,  a  poem  altogether, 
and  often  by  the  rejection  of  some  inversion 
or  turgid  epithet  in  a  really  striking  piece. 
This  may  be  due  to  two  causes.  The  poems 
seem  to  have  been  comt>osed  at  widely  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  poet's  growth.  Again, 
Mr.  Piatt  is  very  sensitive  to  moods  and 
tenses ;  at  times  his  thoughts  flow  dear ; — 
at  others  he  struggles  with  expression,  and 
scarcely  can  beat  his  music  out ;  or  he  sees 
less  truly  than  usual,  without  knowing  that 
his  vision  is  bedknmcd.  But  such  inequali- 
ties are  often  ^e  effect  of  a  true  spontaneity, 
and  are  observed  in  the  works  of  poets  who 
most  freely  yield  themselves  to  their  inspira- 
tion. There  are  signs,  in  the  later  works  of 
Mr.  Piatt,  that  he  is  carefully  asking  him- 
self—What is  a  true  ideal  m  Art?  To  what 
department  of  poetical  work  are  my  faculties 
specially  adapted? — and  we  are  sure  that, 
with  his  youth  and  gifts  and  purpose,  this 
poet, — whose  lyrics  have  already  made  his 
name  so  familiar  to  our  readers, — will  not 
fail  of  a  definite  and  honorable  career. 


Still  another  addition  to  Sbakspcarcan 
literature.  The  mine  is  worked  steadily,  but 
you  cannot  exhaust  its  riches.  Dr.  CnARLss 
W.  Stearns  has,  at  least,  opened  a  new 
"adit,"  in  7%«  ShaJIcspeare  Treasury  of 
WUdom  and  Knowledfff^ — a  handsome  duo- 
decimo published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  k  Son, — 
through  which  the  reader  can  obtain  readier 
access  to  the  countless  lodes  and  veinn  of  the 
poet's  golden  ore.  There  really  has  been  a 
need  for  such  a  book  as  this,  and  Dr.  Steams 
has  worked  upon  a  new  and  logical  system, 
and  enlivened  his  work  with  healthy  enthusi- 
asm. "**  The  Sbakspcarcan  Treasury,"  in 
brieC,  is  made  up  of  collocations  of  the 
poet's  foremost  passages,  grouped  with  re- 
gard to  them<^  and  environed  by  the  com- 
piler's qjrinions  of  their  force  and  purpose. 
Many  pages  ate  given  to  Shakspeare's  "Prac- 
tical Wisdom,**  to  his  "  Religious  Sentimeutt;,*' 
his  "  Sympathies  and  AflSnities,''  his  value  as 
a  **  Guide  to  .the  Young."  The  compiler 
seeks  to  understand  the  author  through  his 
works.  Under  the  head  of  "  Shakspeare's 
Military  Knowledge  "  he  has  brought  together 
more  verses,  wtueh  have  to  do  with  the  pomp 


and  circumstance  of  glorions  war,  than  Lord 
Campbell  culled  from  the  dramas  to  prove 
the  poet  a  lawyer.  Indeed,  in  a  cloang 
chapter  upon  the  possibilities  of  Shakspeare's 
life,  he  imagines  him  to  have  enlisted,  and 
served  a  brief  campaign.  But  under  the 
head  of  "  Special  Knowledge  ^  he  finds 
Shakspeare  possessed  of  such  marvelloas 
and  diverse  technieal  learning,  that  equally 
strong  evidence  proves  lum  to  have  been  a 
farmer  and  gardener,  a  seaman,  a  merchant 
or  banker,  a  doctor,  an  artist,  and  a  professor 
of  music !  We  suspect  that  his  genius  for 
observation  and  study,  far  more  than  hii 
practice,  gave  him  this  special  knowledge, 
and  had  rather  think  of  him  as  gentle  Will, 
the  player  and  manager,  than  as  journeyman 
to  any  other  craft  than  that  of  poet. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Shakspeare's  "  Estimate  of  Woman,"  in 
which  the  compiler  justly  says: 

**  To  ascertain  what  6hnk«i>oare  resDy  thoogbt 
of  wonoian,  of  her  intellect  and  heaxt,  we  mast  call 
to  mind  not  merely  sentenoea  and  lines  from  his 
text,  but  the  whole  personality  of  each  one  of  his 
female  creations.  As  no  woman  over  thought  hsr 
sex  had  received  less  than  justice  at  the  bands  of 
Raphael,  Rubens,  or  Titian,  ao  also  she  has  eqosl 
reason  to  be  satletlcd  with  the  moral  and  inteUee- 
tunl  forces  she  is  endowed  with  in  Shakspeare's 
intellectual  world." 

Dr.  Stearns'  selections  in  support  of  this 
are  copious,  and  fully  sustain  his  assertioD. 
lie  also  points  to  the  fact  that  the  poet 
never  drew  a  woman-fool  or  simpleton. 
There  are  no  female  Slenders,  Ague-(%eekfl, 
or  Dogberrys. 

Another  chapter  briefly  searches  for 
"Americanisms"  in  Shakspeare's  plays.  Of 
this  class  arc  such  words  as  chare  (chore) 
th'dis  or  JillSf  plachei-hoU,  sliver^  a/eardf  pat 
(of  wind),  deck  (of  cards),  teUJiy^  vhittk,  a 
mu88  (brawl),  tether^  trail^  etc  But  we  have 
not  room  to  glance  at  many  valuable  features 
of  this  new  guide  to  the  world's  foremost 
poet  It  is  a  book  for  the  household,  pie- 
pared  with  unusual  taste  and  with  judiciov 
arrangement  both  of  extracts  and  themes^ 


Our  publishers'  lists  are  nnnsoally  siip- 
plied,  just  now,  with  new  "books  of  travd, 
and  of  these  one  of  the  most  important^  in 
scientific  scope  and  purpose,  is  Prof.  Albox 
S.  Bickmore's  volume  pf  Trav^  tn  ikt  S^d- 
Indian  Archiptlago^  which  comes  to  ui  froa 
D.  Appleton  &  Ck>ropany.  This  extensive 
work  has  already  met  with  a  success  in  Sag- 
land,  and  the  author  has  reeeived  the  enco- 
miums of  Murchiaon  and  the  aasooiaie  British 
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savants.  Probably  no  recent  book  has  bo 
truthfully  described  the  features  and  condi- 
tion of  the  great  group  of  islands  which 
comprise  the  tropical  Malayan  Archipelago. 
Here  is  the  veritable  India  of  Indies,  with  its 
foliage  and  fruitage,  its  spicy  breezes,  its 
pearls,  and  shells,  and  palmwced,  and  its 
wash  of  dangerous  seas ! 

Professor  Bickmore,  sustained  by  the  lib- 
erality of  his  scientific  friends  in  Boston  and 
Cambridge,  sailed  in  1866  for  Batavia,  with 
the  special  object  of  re-collecUmg  the  shells 
figured  in  Rumphius' "  Rariteit  Kamcr/*  Meet- 
ing with  unexpected  favor  and  assistance  at 
the  hands  of  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Netherlands  India,  he  pursued  his  mission 
through  the  whole  range  of  Java^  Sumatra, 
the  Molucca  and  Celebes  Islands,  and  back 
to  Batavia  and  Singapore.  A  year  devoted 
to  this  successful  journey  afforded  rich  ma- 
terial for  a  book  of  travels,  and  they  have 
been  faithfully  used.  The  narrative  is  taken 
from  the  author's  journal,  which,  he  says, 
was  kept  from  day  to  day  with  scrupulous 
care.  The  result  is  a  positive  addition  to  our 
stores  of  exact  knowledge  respecting  the 
wonderful  region  over  which  Prof.  Bick- 
more again  invites  us  to  wander.  And  who 
can  imagine  a  more  delightfhl  experience 
than  that  of  this  enthusiast  going  from  island 
to  island,  and  trofHcking  with  sea-coast  villa- 
gers for  the  shells  cast  up  with  their  living 
tenants,  in  his  very  presence,  by  the  opulent 
ocean  waves? 

The  volume  is  well  fitted  out  with  maps, 
and  with  engravings  illustrative  of  the  life 
and  customs,  and  of  the  vegetation  and  scen- 
ery of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  author's 
description,  set  off  with  a  sensational  wood- 
cut, of  his  hand-to-hand  combat  with  an 
enormous  Python,  is  oddly  at  variance  with 
the  modest  and  scientific  character  of  the 
general  work.  We  are  happy  to  add  that, 
ofter  his  victory,  the  Professor  reached  China 
with  enhanced  courage  for  a  year's  travel  in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  where  he  **  passed 
through  more  continued  dangers  and  yet 
greater  hardships"  than  are  narrated  in  his 
present  work. 

As  we  turn  from  the  portly  volume  of 
Eastern  travel,  and  open  Samuel  Bowles' 
hand-book  upon  The  Svntzerland  of  America^ 
we  realize  the  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  new.  We  leave  the  land  of  the  Past  for 
that  of  the  Future.  The  r^on  now  por- 
trayed is  a  lusty  young  infant,  with  the  great- 
est possibilities  before  it,  and  if  materially 


less  significant,  is  essentially  a  hundred  times 
more  so. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  a  representative  American, 
of  the  active,  aspiring,  sound -hearted  and 
clear-headed  type, — thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  his  country,  understanding 
her  faults  and  greatness,  and  accurately  dis- 
covering what  is  lasting  and  what  b  superfi- 
cial in  any  region  over  which  he  travels. 
His  little  volume,  made  up  of  letters  written 
en  voyage^  has  a  breezy  and  mountainous  at- 
mosphere about  it)  which  stirs  the  blood  of 
a  languid  city-dweller,  like  one  of  the  north- 
west winds  which  sometimes  clear  the  smoke 
from  this  island.  His  style  is  careless,  but 
vigorous,  and  it  is  a  style  of  his  own, — 
suflicicntly  New-Englandish,  to  be  sure,  and 
once  betraying  him  into  a  sentence  which 
must  give  him  some  amusement,  now  that  he 
sees  it  in  a  book :  '*  A  little  house  organ,"  he 
says,  "was  built  into  the  side  of  our  car, 
and  by  its  aid  we  kept  time  to  the  music  of 
nature,  as  we  rolled  over  the  prairie  and  up 
the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  Continental  moun- 
tains." As  an  offset  to  this,  we  can  say  that 
we  do  not  often  meet  a  passage  of  the  purely 
descriptive  kind  to  equal  that  upon  pages  60 
and  61,  where  ho  paints  for  us  the  bright 
grasses  and  abundant  flowers  of  a  *^park 
opening"  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean 
level.  It  is  written  in  such  simple,  beautiful 
English,  as  to  make  us  wish  that  other  travel- 
lers would  follow  his  example  and  leave  tech- 
nical language  out  of  the  body  of  their  books. 

Mr.  Bowles'  descriptions  of  the  broad  and 
lofty  plateaus  of  Colorado, — "  plains,  green 
with  grass,  dark  with  groves,  bright  with 
flowers ;  mountains,  dreary  with  rocks,  white 
with  snow," — of  the  clear  and  pure  atmos- 
phere, the  unequalled  trout-fishing,  and  all 
the  picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this 
wonderful  region,  fully  vindicate  his  choice 
of  a  title  for  his  book.  The  White  Hills  will 
hold  their  place  as  the  American  Cumberland, 
but  Colorado,  with  the  construction  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  has  become  the  traveler's 
Switzerland  of  the  West. 


About  a  year  ago,  the  Catholic  Publication 
Society  gave  us  a  translation  of  Mrs.  Crav- 
en's exquisite  memoir,  "La  R6cit  d'une 
Soeur,"  the  life  and  letters  of  her  sister, 
Mdme.  de  la  Ferronaye.  It  was  not  alone 
that  the  materials  were  beautiful,  but  they 
were  so  well  arranged,  and  the  story  was  told 
in  so  sweet  and  simple  a  style,  that  we  looked 
forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  ^es^i^Ak  ^V 
a  novel  by  iVic  «&m^  «M>}tiQT. 
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Anne  SStferin-~o{  which  600.  P.  Putnam 
&  Son  now  publish  a  translation — ^ia  a  story 
romarkablo  aboye  all  things  for  its  atmos- 
phere of  purity  and  simplicity.  Appearing 
at  an  age  when  literature,  and  more  especially 
French  literature,  seems  to  hare  cast  off 
every  restraint,  when  the  drama  has  reached 
a  point  of  degradation  to  which  only  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second  can  furnish  a  par- 
allel,  when  the  public  taste  demands  that  the 
most  highly  spiced  ingredients  alone  shall 
compose  its  mental  pabulum, "  Anne  SeTerin  " 
afibrds  us  the  refreshing  novelty  of  a  story 
as  pure  in  plot,  in  iucident,  and  in  treatment, 
as  it  is  in  style. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  show 
the  efTcct  of  the  sweet  and  lovely  character 
of  a  thoroughly  conscientious  woman  upon  the 
stormy  passions  and  turbulent  nature  of  the 
hero.  We  can  only  object  to  Anne  that  she 
is  almost  too  angelic,  that  she  seems  to  stand 
in  great  danger  of  becoming  too  bright  and 
good  for  human  nature*s  daily  food.  But  on 
excess  of  goodness  is  so  rare  a  fault  in  a 
heroine  now-a-day^  that  it  must  be  a  carping 
critic  who  would  object  to  it.  And  then,  we 
can  always  full  back  on  the  other  heroine, 
the  lovely  young  English  girl  who  shocks  her 
French  fiionds  by  wearing  diamonds  before 
she  iti  married,  and  plays  the  dangerous  game 
of  being  engaged  to  two  men  at  once.  The 
greatest  fault  of  the  book  is  its  delay  in  in- 
troducing the  heroine.  The  effect  of  a  novel 
is  never  so  good  when  it  is  in  two  parts,  and 
the  ancestral  relations  of  the  principal  char- 
acters might  better  have  been  disposed  of  in 
two  or  three  paragraphs.  As  it  is,  we  are 
kept  waiting  for  the  heroine  until  the  nine- 
tieth page,  and  then  she  is  but  a  child  of 
seven  or  eight.  However,  once  launched 
upon  the  hUtory  of  Anne  and  Guy,  we  pro- 
ceed smoothly  enough  to  the  close.  The 
t\)urse  of  true  love  presents  the  usual  ripples 
on  the  surfaiv,  but  the  book  ends  happily, 
and  evorv  one  is  content. 

m 

It  has  been  objei*teil  to  this  simple  and  ten- 
der story,  as  to  the  **  Kceit  d'une  Soour,"  that 
its  tone  is  eminently  Uoman  Catholic ;  but  the 
mind  must  In*  very  weak  that  *,H)uld  be  injured 
by  the  ix»ligious  .<entiments  of  either  book. 
As  the  author  is  a  Catholic  and  writing  for 
Catholics,  wo  can  hanlly  expci't  her  to  advo- 
iMto  cither  the  Pn^testant  or  the  Jewish 
crtHM's ;  but  so  far  as  the  subject  of  r\^ligion 
W  intr\H)u\vd  at  all,  it  is  treated  in  a  tolerant 
niul  kindly  spirit.  **  Anne  Sevorin'*  is  mhat 
the  author\\s»  meant  it  skuniU  be,  a  book  that 
the  most  taaUdious  vMl  mothers  mi^ht  safely 


place  in  the  hands  of  the  most  an«o| 
ed  of  her  daughtera. 


Rarely  has  a  more  beautifol  prose  idyl  been 
written  in  any  language  than  Ame^  a  Skttek 
ofNorujegian  Country  Life^  by  Bjobnstjkbjm 
Bjornson,  an  English  translation  of  which 
is  reprinted  by  Sever,  Francis  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge.    The  translator's  preiace 
claims  that  not  until  the  production  of  BjOni- 
8on*s  first  work,  in  1867,  can  the  distinct  lit- 
erary life  of  Norway  be  said  to  have  cod* 
menced.      **Arne^*  is  one  of   the  best  and 
most  characteristic  of  this  author's  storiea 
Its  hero  is  a  true  peasant,  who  tends  his  berdt 
and  ploughs  his  fields, — and  a  poet,  making 
sweet  songs  which  he  sings  upon  the  hills  or 
among  the  maidens  of  his  native  vilJsge. 
The  region  is  as  pastoral  as  the  moaotain- 
sides  of  Sicily ;  the  songs  are  as  nstoral  an 
utterance  as  the  idyls  of  Daphnis  ind  Dunal- 
cas.    While  the  latter  are  soft  with  the  mel- 
odies of  a  Southern  clime,  the  Norwegiin 
pastorals  are  more  lyrical ;  they  ripple  with 
the  lilt  of  mountain  streams,  and  are  fuU  of 
the  weird  fancies  of  the  boreal  North.    Oar 
instinct  is  that  the  prose  portions  of  thii 
book  are,  upon  the  whole,  well  translated,  but 
that  the  songs  only  suggest  to  us  the  freedon 
and  fcr^'or  of  their  originals.    The  storjis 
full  of  the  manners,  the  sports  and  legendA, 
of  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  and  is  a  perfect 
work  of   art  in  fidelity  to  nature, — a  prose 
poem  of  the  purest,  sweetest,  and  most  deli- 
cate kind. 


Planehetie,  or  the  Despair  of  Seienee^  pab- 
lished  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Epes  Sargent,  and  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  advantage  gained  by  a  sew 
cause  from  the  support  of  a  trained  and  schol- 
ariy  workman.  The  author  brings  to  th« 
side  of  spiritualism  all  the  aid  that  culture 
and  speculative  enthusiasm  can  give  it,  andii 
thus  the  strongest  ally  which  it  has  gamed  ii 
America,  Dr.  Hare  and  Judge  Edmomb  not 
excepted.  *'  Planchette,**  although  the  sub- 
joct  of  Mr.  Saigont*8  introductory  chapter, 
does  little  more  than  serre  as  an  ingcnioas 
title  for  his  whole  treatise.  The  book  is  "*> 
full  account  of  modem  SpirituaTism,  its  phe- 
nomena, and  the  Tarioits  theories  regarding 
it,  with  a  survey  of  French  SpiritaalLtn.* 
There  is  fiisoinating  material  in  thii  little 
volume  for  a  magaiiae  paper,  but  vc  etf 
hcrv  devote  only  a  few  fines  to  a  book  which 
cver\body  b  reading.  Oor  impressioa  ii 
that  its  author,  likeJIii.  Crowe,  has  not  made 
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yery  careful  discrimination  in  his  Buirej  of 
"  facts,"  but  has  been  disposed  in  this  history 
to  seize  upon  the  manrcllous  wherever  ho 
might  find  it.  Ilowcvcr,  he  has  thus  made  a 
marvellously  interesting  book  of  Ghost  stories 
for  Grown  people.  We  all  have  sometliing 
in  us  of  the  poet  who  confesses,  in  that  won- 
derful Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty, 

'*  Whilo  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 
Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave,  and  ruin. 
And  etarlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuing 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead  I " 


tkeus^ — a  tale  which  must  ever  occupy  a  ma 
unique  position  in  English  literature  of  th 
wcii-duind  speculative  kuid. 


B.  Appleton  &  Company  are  binding  in 
serviceable  11  mo.  volumes  their  cheap  pam- 
phlet  series  of  the  Waverlt  Novels.  We 
receive  one  which  comprises  Hob  Roy^  Old 
MortalUyy  J7ie  Monastery^  The  Pirate^  and 
The  Black  Dwarf.  Another  has  A  Legend 
of  Montrose,  The  Talisman^  The  Antiquary, 
RedgaunUd,  and  St,  Ronan'8  Well  Each 
of  these  novels  is  also  issued  separately,  in 
paper  covers,  at  the  price  of  26  cents. 

The  People's  Edition  of  Captain  Marrt- 
att's  Novels,  published  by  the  same  house,  is 
in  more  expensive  form,  but  the  difference 
between  the  quarter-dollar  and  the  half-dollar 
will  not  bo  regared  by  those  who  believe  in 
legible  type.  Of  this  edition  we  have  thus 
far  received  The  Poacher,  The  Pacha  of 
Many  Talet,  The  Phantom  Ship,  and  Snar- 
leyow. 

Of  the  Appleton  popular  edition  of  the 

Standard  Poets,  the  volumes  which  last  have 

reached  us  arc  Wiffen*8  translation  of  Tasso's 

Jerusalem  Delivered,  Cary's  edition  of  Pope, 

Tke  Poftical   Works  and  Remains  of  Henry 

^IRKE  WniTE,  and    The  Complete  Poetised 

Works  of  TnoMAS  Cascpbell.     The  books 

f  this  series  are  at  a  price  within  the  reach 

'all. 

We  receive  from  the  same  publishers  Miss 

>N0E*8  latest  novel,  TJte  Chaplei  of  Pearls ; 
the  White  and  Black  Ribaumont.  It  is 
led  in  octavo,  with  illustrations  by  Gaston 


Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  have  published 
two  works,  of  which  good  modern  editioug 
were  really  needed  in  America,  and  will  now 
be  a  welcome  acquaintance  in  many  cultured 
households.  These  are  The  Life  and  Jitters 
of  Madame  de  Shigue  to  her  Daughters  and 
Friends,  and  The  Letters  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu.  Both  volumes  are  care- 
fully edited,  with  foot-notes,  indexes,  and 
prefatory  memoirs,  by  our  accomplished 
countrywoman,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.  The 
style  in  which  they  are  produced  is  peculiarly 
neat  and  appropriate. 

Dion  Thomas,  New  York,  announces  for 
immediate  publication  the  long-expected  phi- 
losophical work  by  Mr.  Stephen  Pearl  An- 
drews, containing  the  elementary  principles 
of  his  Science  of  the  Universe.  It  is  entitled 
The  Basic  Outline  of  Universology,  and  will 
contain  illustrative  diagrams,  and  preliminary 
notices  of  a  newly  invented  or  discovered  Uni- 
versal Language  bnilt  up  from  the  primo- 
natural  sounds  of  the  vocal  organs.  Mr. 
Andrews  has  long  been  known,  not  only  as  a 
scientific  philologist,  but  as  an  original  thinker 
and  investigator.  To  this  treatise  he  has  de- 
voted years  of  intellectual  labor,  and  it  will, 
doubtless,  receive  thorough  critical  attention. 
The  volume  will  be  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. 


Our  new  contemporary,  the  Brooklyn 
Monthly,  published  by  Horace  W.  Love  k 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  a  handsome  and 
well-edited  magazine,  and  worthily  represents 
the  enterprise  and  literary  growth  of  the  CStj 
of  Churches. 


le  very  popular  ond  beautiful  editions 

the  press  of  Sever,  Francis  k  Co.,  Bos- 

-of  Mr.  Palo  RAVELS,  The  Golden  Treas- 

*■  the  Best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems  in 

>glish  Language,  and  of  Miss  Yongk*s 

k  of  Golden  Deeds,  are  now  issued  by 

Mishers  in  neat  little  volumes  at  the 

'  one  dollar  each.    The  same  publish- 

e  also  brought   out  an  inexpensive 

of  Mart  W.  Shelley's  famous  ro- 

Frankenstein,  or  the  Modem  Prome- 
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FI^nS    ARTS. 


Few  of  our  city  readers  are  unacquainted 
with  the  pleasant  picture  shop  on  the  comer 
of  Broadway  and  Ninth  St.,  where,  ten  years 
ago,  Mr.  Knoedler  established  himself  as  the 
American  representative  of  the  great  house  of 
Goupil  k  Co. ;  but  probably  only  a  few  remem- 
ber when  this  branch  of  the  business  was 
first  opened,  in  1847,  on  the  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  Reade  St.  Ilcre,  in  modest  quar- 
ters that  bespoke  our  moderate  though 
growing  interest  in  art,  the  firm  made  our 
citizens  acquainted  with  the  works  of  many 
of  the  great  men  who  have  made  modern  art 
illustrious  in  France  and  (Germany.  Finding 
their  busincFS  rapidly  outgrowing  the  capacity 
of  their  establishment,  in  1852  they  remoTcd  to 
No.  368  Broadway,  and  there  opened  a  more 
spacious  and  convenient  gallery,  w^hero  works 
of  art  could  be  displayed  to  better  advantage. 
It  was  the  first  picture  gallery  worthy  of  the 
name  ever  established  in  this  country,  and 
did  more  to  familiarize  our  people  with  art 
and  awaken  intelligent  art-ideas,  and  genuine 
art-sentiment,  than  our  so-called  National 
Academy  has  done  during  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence.  Some  of  the  groatci>t  ex- 
amples of  modern  French,  German  and  En- 
glish art  were  in  succession  exhibited  there ; 
and  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  period  grew 
rapturous  over  *'  Horace  Vernet's,*'  "  Joseph 
and  his  Brethren,"  Ary  SchefTer's  '*  Tempta- 
tion of  Christ,"  and  **  Dante  and  Beatrice," 
and  the  long  lifit  of  works  of  other  masters 


which  wo  lack  space  even  to  name.  Bat 
New  York  was  still  moTing  up  town,  and  tcs 
years  ago  Mr  Knoedler  made  another  remoral 
and  established  his  quarters  on  the  veU* 
known  comer  whence  the  pressure  of  bofli> 
ness  has  just  driven  him.  Here  ho  added  to 
his  business-apartments  a  spacious  and  weO* 
lighted  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures; 
and  from  that  time  till  his  receDt,  and  we 
trust  last,  removal,  that  gallery  has  been 
open  almost  every  day,  with  only  two  or 
three  exceptions  free  the  whole  time  to  the 
public,  and  constantly  supplied  with  tbe 
choicest  examples  of  modem  European  til 
It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Schaos  to  say  tibtt 
Mr.  Knocdler^s  establishment  was  tbe  only 
picture  gallery  we  had.  That  gentleman,  ve 
believe,  has  never,  on  any  occasion,  charged 
an  admission  fee  to  his  gallery,  and  on  hii 
walls  are  always  to  be  seen  fine  examples  of 
German  and  French  art ;  but  Mr.  Knoedler 
made  the  importation  of  French  pictures  > 
specialty,  and  his  collection  was  alvsjs 
more  extensive  and  various  than  thit  of  any 
other  American  dealer. 

The  lease  of  these  pleasant  premises  es* 
pircd  this  spring;  and  early  in  March  Vr. 
Knoedler  opened  his  new  picture  shop  tnd 
gallery  on  the  comer  of  fliUi  Avenue  and 
Twenty-second  St  The  building  was  origi- 
nally a  brown-stone  dwelling  house,  and  has 
been  altered  to  suit  its  new  uses.  Tbe  lower 
story  has  been  entirelj  remodeled,  under  tbfl 
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superintendence  of  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr., 
who  designed  the  fittings  and  decorations. 
The  execution  was  entrusted  to  the  capable 
and  experienced  hands  of  Marcotte.  The 
east  and  north  sides  of  the  lower  storj  are 
nearly  all  of  plate  glass ;  and  at  the  angle  is  a 
largo  window  where  paintings,  eiigravings, 
bronzcSf  carvings,  and  other  works  of  art 
form  a  constant  source  of  attraction  and 
pleasure  to  the  thousands  who  daily  pass 
along  the  avenue.  The  interior  presents  a 
beautiful'  appearance,  with  its  tasteful  and 
elegant  decorations  and  magnificent  array  of 
pictures,  statycttes,  carvings,  bronzes,  and 
other  works  of  art.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  main  room  is  an  elegant  staircase,  lead- 
ing up  a  short  half  story  to  a  platform  from 
which  the  picture  gallery  is  entered.  This  is 
a  beautiful  apartment,  with  decorations  taste- 
fully  designed,  and  executed  with  admirable 
skill  The  uncarpeted  floor  is  of  hard  wood, 
in  alternate  dnrk  and  light  stiipes.  The  walls 
are  colored  rod,  forming  an  agreeable  back- 
ground for  the  pictures.  Light  is  admitted  to 
the  gallery  from  a  large  skylight,  so  contrived 
as  to  dififuse  the  light  evenly  upon  the  walls. 
If  public  picture  galleries  were  equally  well 
constructed,  in  this  respect,  we  should  hear 
fewer  complaints  of  hanging  committees.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  most  un- 
amiable  hanger  to  find  a  bad  light  in  Mr. 
Knoedlcr*s  gallery. 

Mr.  Enocdlcr  has  taken  these  charming 
premises  on  a  twenty  years*  lease,  so  that  the 
location  of  his  business  may  be  considered  as 
permanent  as  anything  in  New  York.  Yet 
who  knows  how  soon  the  upward  moving 
stream  of  population  may  leave  it  far  behind, 
and  compel  another  removal,  or  at  least  the 
establishment  of  a  branch,  say  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Central  Park  ?  But  for 
the  present,  Mr.  Enoedler  may  safely  consid- 
er himself  firmly  planted,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  the  art-loving  citizens  of  New  York 
will  for  many  years  to  come  reckon  his  pleas- 
ant establishment  among  their  favorite  places 
of  resort. 

— For  some  time  past  a  collection  of  Yed* 
der^s  works  has  been  on  exhibition  at  Snede- 
cor*s  gallery,  where  they  have  attracted  much 
attention  if  not  admiration.  Tedder's  work 
always  claims  attendon,  even  when  least  un- 
derstood, and  people  looking  at  it  often  feel 
that  they  ought  to  admire,  without  exactly 
knowing  why.  They  see  something  far  re- 
moved from  the  common  place,  something 
with  ideas  and  sentiment  in  it, — and  this 
troubles  them,  for  the  pictures  they  are  gen- 


erally taught  to  admire  poesess  ndtfaer; 
and  yet  few  can  bring  themselves  to  really 
like  it.  The  collection  at  Snedecor*s  is  full 
of  interest,  and  will  repay  the  closest  study. 

Snedecor  has  also  in  his  gallery  a  fine  chro- 
mo-lithograph  from  Beard's  humorous  pic- 
ture, **  Tlio  old  woman  who  lived  -in  a  shoe.*" 
It  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  original,  and  a 
very  accurate  copy.  Those  who  like  chromo- 
lithographs will  assuredly  be  pleased  with 
this  one.  It  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Winck- 
lemann  k  Co.,  of  Berlin. 

— Our  artists  have  been  very  busy  since  thdr 
return  from  the  country  last  fall,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  which  will  be 
open  to  the  public  by  the  time  these  lines 
come  under  the  reader's  eye,  will  give  a  good 
account  of  their  labors.  Colman  has  sent  his 
"Fort  Lafayette,**  one  of  the  best  of  the 
New  York  series  of  pictures,  of  which  wc 
have  spoken  in  previous  numbers.  The  view 
was  taken  from  the  Fort  Hamilton  side,  look- 
ing over  towards  Fort  Wadsworth,  on  Stateii 
Island.  The  time  is  near  sunset,  and  the 
shimmering  effect  of  the  reflection  in  the 
water  is  very  finely  rendered.  Besides  this 
work,  Coleman  has  just  finished  an  important 
Spanish  landscape,  and  one  of  American 
scenery  in  which  the  sky,  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  interest,  is  magnificently  treated.  He 
has  also  finished  several  fine  water-colors  for 
the  Philadelphia  exhibition.  Colman  ranks 
among  the  foremost  of  American  painters  in 
water  color,  and  in  some  qualities  of  color 
and  handling  he  stands  far  in  advance  of 
all 

Page's  portraits  of  Beecher  and  Wendell 
Phillips  are  justly  admired.  They  are  among 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  art  in  mod- 
em times. 

Wluttredge  has  painted  a  large  and  im- 
portant landscape,  marked  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  treatment  and  style  that  distinguish 
most  of  hid  work. 

We  learn  that  McEntee  proposes  to  shortec 
his  old  world  trip  and  return  home  early 
this  summer.  It  was  originally  his  design  to 
extend  his  wanderings  through  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  but  we  believe  he  has  been 
no  further  than  Rome.  This  is  to  be  regret- 
ted. We  should  like  to  see  this  gifted  artist 
roused  out  of  his  autumn  dreams,  which  wero 
becoming  rather  monotonous ;  though  per- 
haps Rome  has  done  him  and  the  public  this- 
service.  Launt  Thompson  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, return  at  the  same  time.  Gifford,  who 
goes  to  Egypt,  will  remain  abroad  until  nexL  ' 
FaU. 
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T^rnTyltn*!!  Iwt  fiictiir<»,  "  Been  to  the  Cir* 
crUH,"  ill  rury  clever  in  dci»i^  and  cz^jciiiion. 

Lafar^f!  bari  painUtl  a  Japanese  lodj, 
wh1<:h  will  \}C  much  admired,  even  out  of  Ja- 
pan. 

iU'O.  II.  Hmillic*ii  picture  in  the  exhibition 
^vcrt  eyidence  of  linrd  study.  He  is  a  con- 
Htant  and  conscientious  worlcor,  and  his  pic- 
tUH'H  hIiow  Htcudy  pn)^'iiii  in  treatment  and 
huiidlin;;. 

KopTH  has  a  now  and  intorcstin;^  fcroup  in 
hiiiid,  —  Ilrochor,  Whitticr  and  (larrison 
lis(cMiii;('to  the  sad  nlory  of  an  escaped  sbve 
niotliiTf  wiio  Htands  before  them,  with  her 
eiiiid  in  her  arms.  The  portraits  of  the  emi- 
noul  uluditiimists  an*  good,  and  tlie  »tori/  of 
tho  gntiip  is  evident  at  a  ghmce.  Tliis  is 
giMierally  tlie  ease  with  this  uriisf  s  works, — 
lIu'V  raroly  need  explanation,  or  a  title,  to  be 
und«M>tood;  ami  this,  we  taUo  it,  is  one  clc- 
ntrnt  in  thrir  inuuenso  popularity. 

Janu^H  II art  never  sends  pictures  to  tho 
.Voadentv,  and  tho!«e  who  want  to  become  ac- 
quainted  with  his  works  must  study  them  in 
his  studio  or  in  some  of  the  shops  where  they 
ar\»  iWnuoutly  plaei^l  on  exhildlion.  The 
•*  llr\»ak  up  of  Kv  in  tho  Hudson  l^iver,**  ex- 


hibited at  K50£iiZK*£  =.:-v  aTerr  on  the 
openicz  :.i^*'.:.  L*  a  rerr  KlrrisLz  aci  effectiTe 
pict'ire.  El  Lis  rc^ecilr  finuhed  several 
worlw.  on  wLi'-h  Le  was  en^zed  tbroogii  the 
winter  month?,  sm'iziz  th<-m  a  companion 
piece  to  hi-s  "  MUry  M  >rTjing." 

GiiTnonx,  foUowin?  tlie  example  of  Beard 
and  Bradford,  is  about  to  have  a  picture 
chrf>mo-litbographed  in  Europe, — his  *•  Xiag- 
ara,"  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Putnam  Art 
Gallery. — and  will  himself  go  abroad  to  su- 
perintend the  execution  of  it.  This  picture  is 
painted  very  stirringly  and  in  his  best  man- 
ner, and  its  l>riUiant  effects  Fill  doubtless 
make  the  chromo  very  popular. 

James  D.  Smillie,  like  his  brother  already 
mentioned,  is  making  good  progrefs  in  art. 
His  sentiment  for  color  is  less  strikingly  de- 
veloped than  his  eye  for  light  and  shade,  con- 
trast   and  composition.       This  is  probably 
owmg  to  his  long  education  as  au  engraver. 
The  academy  contains  several  specimens  of 
his  work  in  pencil  and  crayon,  which  most 
people  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will  Talae 
above  his  paintings.      They  form  pari  of  a 
fine  series  which  he  is  preparing  in  illostra- 
tion  of  an  American  poem. 
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VVn  sovoral  davstn  suivossion,  last  month, 
?ho  ti'lojjraph  brought  us  wonl  that  (u-noral 
tJr.iu:  w.\s  xW:  with  a  siok-hoad-aehe :  with  a 
r.ouvii! :  0  hcAd-.^oho:  with  a  UAunUgii  in 
i!«.*  lii^^.i  .v.'.l  t'.uv:  «i\h  sMuptoms,  in  short, 
w".  n'.'.  ^.*  tike  to  K*  i:^*ioativo  of  nervous 
*'\V. .  x,,o-.\  T.'.o  "  \\  otM  "  nowspajvr  w.ts  so 
:■  .  ,V.  vl»\;4.v.  V.:;.  tl;i>  -v.j.V.  co'uv  that,  with 
•..V  .  V  ••.'.  'vr-v-x""*'".-:  o:"  f.t*;'.:^.  it  announced 
••  ■ . . •  •  ;v  »'  v.- *.  A* *  ' M ix" V. »*:-.0.  ii r 4n '. \<  1  :*. d : <po*i- 
\  ,v '  A  ■•  V  ^  c->  ,-. A >  i\v.:rro  ■  vv, "*  or  woi\S5  t o 
•.'.  A,  o'Va-:      V.y  r.-oAr-.r.-  of  these*  rt*poa:ed 

^  *  -    . .  *i  ■  .       *   «  V  r  -  ^%   . .  -  *    ».  i^  ^'*>  :  ^ .  •^■!  my  \^^ 

-V>  «■  ^     m  *.-  '^i'    ■•^*  ^<    ^  •^  >       X*    ^.*  ^t   V  V- 

%     ^%  «*'       •  *      ".^^     ^^*     ^      ->    •       «««     •*'*     ^•■^^ 

:  .     ■    <*-v   .  .   .•         ..-.■—  ."■  t:  wi>  ^^  :*:;::? 

.-■'■■>    .  V  ;  :  .: :   ;''^v>r\;  -^v.  :^:. 

V  .    ,■        v.    \;      .-    -^ ■•.•'.     -   <.v-;:    1  :"  w 

;    .•    v'       •  x-^       V        ..  :    ;     :>:-.-  •i*.    ',':^\ 

.  •  :  -x      *■...      -•■■..■..'     ; ..:  :.;'  fx. 
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.    .       -       \  .   * -  *■- 


pctcncy.  2.  Xo  man — or  woman— to  be  ap- 
l>ointcd  to  olTice  except  to  fill  ivacx^cj 
caused  by  the  proved  incompetcncv,  death, 
or  resignation  of  the  previous  occupant.  S. 
The  ore,  only  re  commendation  to  office  to 
Ih\  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  place. 

It  SvVms  to  us  that  if  tieseraJ  Gnat  hi 
ir.  the  firs;  j-'-iie.  made  up  bis  mind  tbit  t^iis 
was  tho  best  th:r^  to  *3o.  and  tai  iIce  ac- 
nouneod  his  dcoL<:i-n.  ci:her  ia  tb?  Isi'p^'al 
5  pooch,  or  in  a  rrod&rcacoQ.  tire  f:«  ai? 
would  have  l-e«i  takes  in  a  p«:  sseafiw  rf 
rcforrr. ;  c=e,  in-licd,  thai  x;:*:  be  tikw 
5>>r.cr  or  l:t*r  ::  w:  »czlI  sit?  ih:  Kc;=V 
1:.\  Of  ootiT«e.  ih-:r*  :L:i?5  be  ocber.  swl^ 
r::.r:"a7}\  r:i«Lsnrc*  icTifei  aai  fc'jwi 
J" 'h  1*  Giz-era!  Gnr:  Lx*  liTiiy  csatsb- 

Wrarsartil  'a  to 
:s.  RL^Vos  :v-'  tie 


t'-.. 


•::c-j^  cf  c 


.>. 


'.■...  ;.''  ,-:  .^<"-«  •  "■■»'  •■?*■■'«■  :'i--::i?vfa.-    Ts^^^Sbe 
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be  impossible,  of  the  bad  syBtem,  introduced 
bj  that  ignorant  and  pig-headed  man,  Gener- 
al Jackson,  of  appointments  to  office  found- 
ed only  on  recommendations  of  faithfulness 
to  party,  and  not  upon  the  only  sensible  re- 
commendation, of  fitness  for  the  duties  to  be 
performed;   and,  second,  the  relief  of  the 
President  from  personal  subjection  to  the 
overwhelmingly  onerous  duties    of  hearing 
and  deciding  upon  these  myriad  applications 
for  office  which  beset  him.    We  desire  the 
first  of  these  reforms  for   the  sake  of  the 
people ;  we  cannot  long  retain  the  purity  of 
our  political  system,  if  the  oancer  of  office- 
seeking  is  not  soon  cut  away.    And  the  other 
reform  is  due  to  the  President  himself,  wheth- 
er he  be  strong  in  body  and  brain  like  Mr. 
Lincoln,  or  merely  strong  in  body  like  Mr. 
Johnson — an  animal  which,  the  more  he  was 
burdened  and  beaten,  the  better  he  throve, — 
or  a  slighter  frame,  and  with  less  power  of 
endurance,  like  General  Grant.    And  we  be- 
lieve that,  as  great  as  would  be  these  reforms, 
they  require   no  machinery  of  legislation  to 
set  them  in  motion,  but  only  the  will  of  one 
man,  the  President  himself.     Let  the  firstling 
of  his  thought  be  the  firstling  of  his  hand, 
and  the  thing  is  done. — The  meeting  in  hon- 
or of  the  first  Anniversary  of  the  New  York 
"  Sorosia*'  and  the  Press  Dinner  at  Delmoni- 
co*a,  in  spite  of  not  a  few  absurdities,  were 
really  significant  signs  of  the  times.      Men 
may  as  well  accept  the  situation,  for,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,   whatever  women  may 
mean  by  the  Rights  they  talk  so  much  about, 
they  are  already  virtually  in  possession  of  the 
first  great  right,   *'  to  do  as   they  please." 
There  are  a  few  laws  remaining  on  the  stat- 
ute-books to  be  swept  away,  and  a  few  to  bo 
inserted,  but,  the  sweeping  away  and  the  in- 
serting,  are  only  ceremonies,   and  may  be 
reckoned  as  good  as  done.    For  ourselves,  we 
rejoice  in  the  fact,  and  wish  the  women  good- 
speed  in  what  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
We  should  be  ashamed,  if  we  had  any  fears 
of  the  result  of  a  complete  emancipation  of 
all  legal  and  social  trammels  not  equally  bind- 
ing upon  men;  wc  have  a  simple-minded 
confidence  in  the  power  of  nature,  acting  by 
means  of  the  limitation  of  0»x,  to  prevent 
either  man  or  woman  from  encroaching  upon 
the  other^s  special  domain.    And  we  believe 
that,  so  long  as  the  world  exists,  there  will  be 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  true  breed,  no 
matter  what  rights  may  be  given  or  taken,  or 
what  new  meaning  may  be  attached  to  the 
vile  phrase  "woman's  sphere."    What  we 
are  especially  anxious  to  see  established  is 


the  absolute  right  of  woman,   equally  with 
man,  to  do  what  she  pleases,  and  what  she 
can.    Women  ought,  if  they  will  allow  a  man 
to  give  them  any  advice  at  all, —  they  ought 
to  stop  fightmg  for  little  rights,  and  contend 
Btojitly  and  perseveringly  for  the  one  right 
that  includes  all  the  others.    Once  carry  it, 
and  they  may  dress  as  they  please — like  men 
or  like  frights ;   they  may  stand  up  in  cars 
and  omnibusses,  pay  their  own  postage,  treat 
gentlemen  to  soda-water,   have  their  boots 
blacked  by  boot-boys,  jump  on  and  off  street- 
cars without  waiting  to  be  helped,  *  use  the 
gentlemen's  cabin  on  the  ferry-boats,  and 
make  the  gentlemen  look  hopelessly  about 
for  seats,  keep  their  own  names  after  mar- 
riage— if  they  are  prettier  than  their  hus- 
bands' ;  in  short,  they  may  quietly  ignore  all 
the  little  insignificant  distinctions  that   at 
present,  if  we  may  believe  their  orators  and 
writers,  like  the  invisible  net  in  the  Fairy  Tale, 
prevent  all  really  free  and  independent  ac- 
tion on  their  part,  and  make  them  the  slaves 
and  toys  of  men.   We  must  not  conceal,  how- 
ever, our  belief  that  it  must  be  many  a  long 
year  before  woman  will  attain  any  such  free- 
dom as  is  indicated  in  the  formula,  "  to  do, 
equally  with  man,  what  she  pleases,  and  what 
she  can."    Certainly,  it  cannot  be  attained 
before  the  third  generation  from  the  present 
shall  have  begun  to  play  an  active  part  in  the 
world.     And  we  are  *  slow'  enough  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  a  belief  that  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  great  deal  nearer  attainment  by 
our  llttie  children's  grandchildren  than  it  is 
to-day.    The  world  is  such  an  easy-going  old 
machine,  and  has,  in  truth,  such  a  deal  of 
time  before  it,  that  we  do  not  like  to  see  a 
good  cause  spoiled  by  hurrying.     And  we 
think   our  friends  of  the  "  Sorosis,'-'  and  of 
the  various  journals  published  here  and  else- 
where in  defence  of  woman's  rights,  are  in 
great  danger  of  hurting  the  cause  they  pro- 
fess to  have  so  much  at  heart '  We  are  quite 
free  to  say  that  we  think  a  great  deal  of  their 
public  action,  and  a  groat  deal  of  what  they 
write,  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  not  at 
all  likely  to  make  them  friends  with  the  best 
men.    We  say  this,  conceding  as  fully  as  the 
bitterest  of  them  can  desire,  the  feebleness, 
the  folly,  the  aimlessness,  and  all  the  numer- 
ous vices  and  shortcomings  of  men.    But  we 
wish  to  say,  bluntly,  that  under  the  old  sys- 
tem a  great  many  more  women  managed  to 
do  brave,  highminded,  creditable  things;  to 
show  themselves  the  equals  of  men  in  physic- 
al and  mental  endurance,  in  certain  fields  q€ 
literature  and  lca:nim^^  «si<i  m  '^Oii>^s»N.  vcA 
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social  mfluence,  than  there  is  any  promise  of 
their  doing  under  the  new,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  women  who  are  to-day  most  promin- 
ent We  should  like  to  ask,  what  shadow  of 
good  to  the  public  at  large,  or  to  the  genuine 
cause  of  woman,  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Sorosis  during  its  one  year  of  existence  ? 
AVhere  is  even  a  tip  of  any  green  thing  seen 
on  the  social  Sahara  in  answer  to  Miss  Cary's 
grandiloquent  prophecy  of  Spring,  in  her 
speech  at  the  opening  meeting  ?  There  are  a 
hundred  useful,  honorable  things  which  an 
association  of  educated,  high  minded  women 
could  do  in  our  society  if  they  really  had  a 
mind,  but  the  Sorosis  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  IncUnation  for  serious  work.  At  the 
most,  It  aspires  to  make  a  new  sensation  in 
our  jaded  world.  There  is  a  real  cause  of 
woman,  a  noble  cause,  fit  to  enrol  the  best 
men  and  women  as  workers  in  iL  But  it  is  a 
cause  at  once  of  such  inmieasurable  import- 
ance, and  of  such  sacredness,  that  it  needs 
the  most  careful  handling.  It  is  probable 
that,  except  so  far  as  the  removing  of  certain 
legal  restraints  is  concerned,  this  cause  has 
neither  been  advanced  nor  retarded  by  public 
discussion.  It  is  a  kingdom  that  will  come 
without  observation,  when  it  does  come,  and 
it  comes  with  such  uncertain  steps  that  it  is 
hard  to  say,  on  a  review  of  the  history  of 
Europe  from  the  beginning,  whether  it  has 
been  better  in  any  one  period  than  in  another. 
In  the  course  of  that  history  we  find  remark- 
able women  in  every  epoch,  many  of  tliem  fit 
to  challenge  our  admiration,  and  excite  our 
enthusiasm,  as  well  as  to  move  our  wonder. 
In  this  dead-level  age  we  find  few  such  shin- 
ing lights,  but  there  is  a  largo  number  of 
women  of  talent,  of  women  of  great  capacity 
in  many  fields.  And,  no  more  in  this  age 
than  in  the  past  age,  do  we  find  the  women 
whose  names  and  work  are  likely  to  be  hand- 
ed down  with  special  pride  to  those  who  arc 
to  come  after  us,  among  the  clamorous  advo- 
cates of  women's  rights.  Our  best  women 
are  doing  in  the  world  to-day  as  the  best  wo- 
men in  every  age  have  done  before  them,  the 
work  that  their  hands  find  to  do  as  thorough- 
ly as  they  can,  and  the  help  they  have  ren- 
dered to  their  fcUow  women  has  been  of  that 
precious  and  life-giving  quality  which  belongs 
so  much  more  to  practice  than  to  precept. 
We  arc  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  staunch 
believers  in  the  modesty  of  women ;  we  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  peculiar  capacity  for 
steady,  faithful,  quiet  work,  as  distinguished 
from  the  more  active  and  restless  spirit  of 
xnon,  and  that  both  they  and  their  work  suf- 


fer when  they  strive  to  imitate  man*B  raethoda. 
The  part  our  northern  women  played  in  the 
war,  was  hardly  less  important  than  that 
played  by  the  men.     Tet  how  qnietly,  how 
almost    uncon.sciousIy,    it  was  performed! 
The  soldiers  could  not  have  aaved  the  coun- 
try if  it  had  not  been  for  the  women.    Yet 
these  women  were  not  a  clique,  nor  a  sect, 
nor  a  Sorosis,  but  all  our  wives,  and  asters, 
and  daughters,  and  lovers.    They  were  jnst 
the  common  lot,  all  sorts,  rich  and  poor,  ed- 
ucated and  uneducated,  and  each  supplied 
the  other*s  deficiencies.    And  who  shall  ever 
be  able  to  know  all  the  quiet  heroisms  of  our 
women  during  that  long  trial,  or,  indeed,  the 
quiet  heroisms  that  women  everywhere  are 
performing  to-day  as   yesterday?     On  the 
contrary,  what  have  the  boisteroiis,  noisy 
sisters  done,  what  are  they  doing?    What 
reform  have  thev  set  a-foot?    What  reform 
have  they  established  ?     Can  they  point  to 
one  of  any  importance?    Wo  believe  not. 
Let  women  have  all  the  rights  that  men  havey 
wo  say.     Let  the  law  make  no  difference  be* 
tween  them.    Love,  and  courtesy,  and  the 
gentle  heart,  whether  it  beat  under  broadckHii 
or  red  flannel,  will  always  and  forever  make 
a  difference,   and  however  untrammeled  ve 
may  place  women  by  the  side  of  men,  ihfj 
can  never  in  the  future  surpass  what  the/ 
have  been,  with  all  the  trammels,  in  the  past, 
for  they  have  been  the  embodied  conscieoee, 
the  worship,  and  the  teachers  of  the  race. 


The  Velocipede  mania,  far  from  abating; 
continues  and  increases.  New  modificatioai 
of  the  original  idea  are  ail  the  time  being 
made,  and  we  should  think  the  owners  of  pat- 
ent rights  would  have  a  pretty  time  of  it  ia 
hunting  their  property  through  the  crowd  of 
new-fangled  machines  that  are  now  confusing 
the  minds  of  buyers.  80  far  as  elegance  of 
appearance  and  of  motion  are  concerned,  the 
Bicycle  (ugly  name !)  carries  off  the  palm. 
The  rider  evidently  enjoys  the  exercise,  aad 
the  spectators  ought  to  admire  the  grace  of 
the  action,  and  the  skill  that  is  evidcndj 
called  into  play.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
compared  to  skating  either  for  grace  or  for 
the  value  of  the  exercise,  though  we  dare  ay 
the  liveliest  boys  will  astonisth  us,  when  thej 
get  fairly  used  to  the  machine,  with  feata  as 
yet  undreamed  of.  The  modieal  men  wepe^ 
ceivc  have  entered  a  caveat  against  the  nev 
amusement,  as  they  have,  we  brieve,  against 
every  active  amusement  that  ever  came  up. 
It  seems,  now,  that  riding  on  the  velocipede 
produces  hernia.    This  is,  of  course,  ridico- 
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lous,  but  then  no  doubt  some  timid  parents 
hare  been  induced  by  the  siWj  threat  to  for- 
bid their  sons  the  merrj  play.  We  should 
like  to  know  wliat  is  the  proportion  of  cases 
of  hernia  actually  traceable  to  the  use  of  the 
velocipede  compared  with  the  number  of  these 
machines  that  have  been  sold.  What  appears 
to  be  a  very  useful  form  of  the  invention  is 
The  Rantoonc,  an  Englitih  notion,  we  should 
judge,  the  merit  of  which  is  that  it  is  pro- 
pelled by  the  arms  and  guided  by  the  feet, 
and  is  capable  of  going  over  rough  roads  as 
well  as  over  smooth,  and  up  hill  as  well  as 
on  a  plain.  It  ought  really  to  be  of  a  good 
deal  of  use,  we  should  judge,  in  the  country ; 
as  it  requires  less  skill  than  the  Bicycle  in  its 
management ;  a  fall  from  it  is  impossible.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  physicians  are  be- 
ginning to  use  the  velocipede  in  making  their 
round  of  visits ;  these  arc  gentlemen  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  necessarily  fatal  result  of 
*'  velocipeding," — for  we  have  a  new  verb  for 
the  new  mode  of  action.  Wo  heard  also 
lately  of  two  gentlemen  who  were  making 
afternoon  calls  at  their  friends*  country 
homes,  on  their  velocipedes.  On  dismount- 
ing, they  brought  their  beasts  into  the  vesti- 
bule. It  is  observed  that  these  machmes, 
afcer  long  continued  use,  come  to  have  a 
look  of  intelligence  as  if  they  were  developing 
into  something  sentient.  The  great  obstacle 
to  the  graceful  Bicycles  is  the  want  of  a 
place  in  the  open  air  where  to  use  them.  We 
believe  they  arc  forbidden  in  the  Central 
Park,  there  is  a  fine  for  driving  them  on  the 
city  sido-walks,  and  they  cannot  be  used  on 
our  ordinary  country  roads. 


The  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Park 
have  our  resi)ectful  sympathy  in  the  difBculty 
they  doubtless  labor  under  with  regard  to  the 
madness  that  has  set  in  of  late  for  presenting 
•tatuary  to  the  Park.  Mr.  Green's  letters  in 
reply  to  the  persons  who,  every  week  or  so, 
present  him  with  a  new  stone  elephant,  are 
models  of  how  to  disguise  disgust  in  courtesy. 
The  last  blow  came  in  the  shape  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  Columbus,  by  Miss  Stebbins.  This 
we  believe  is  actually  "  a  fate  accomplished,** 
to  translate  a  French  phrase  freely.  But, 
other  things  are  left  for  fruition.  There 
'*the  friends  of  the  late  gifted  poet  Fitz-6reene 
Halleck  who  may  desire  to  contribute  towards 
the  erection  of  a  full  length  bronze  statue 
kc.,  are  invited — .*'  This  threat  may  not  be 
fulfilled,  for  it  will  not  be  easy  at  this  tune  of 
day  to  collect  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  a 
statue  of  a  man  of  whom  the  general  public 


knows  so  almost  nothing  as  of  this  essentially 
local  celebrity.  A  modest  monument  over 
the  grave  of  this  gentleman  whose  works  will 
liardly  descend  to  another  generation,  as,  in- 
deed, they  hardly  outlived  his  own  to  come  to 
us,  is  surely  all  that  is  due  to  his  position  as 
a  literary  man.  A  monument  in  the  Central 
Park  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  slender 
merit.  If  we  are  to  reward  poetasters  like 
Halleck  with  the  highest  seats  in  our  most 
beautiful  public  place,  what  is  left  for  a  gen- 
uine poet  like  Bryant  (serus  in  coelum  redeat  1) 
when  he  leaves  us  ?  We  ought  to  give  ped- 
estals in  the  Park  only  to  the  best  fruit  of 
our  culture.  Let  us  make  them  our  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  let  it  be  the  highest  social  reward 
we  can  give  a  man  for  noble  intellectual  or 
moral  services  rendered  to  the  community,  to 
place  his  statue  in  the  Central  Park. 

Yet  we  think  the  Commissioners  ought  to 
pass  a  law  protecting  themselves  as  well  as 
the  public  from  the  risk  of  being  fathered 
with  such  platitudes  as  the  statue  of  Com- 
merce, or  such  travesties  as  the  Bust  of  Schil- 
ler. It  would  be  easy  to  accept  every  statue 
that  must  necessarily  be  accepted,  under  the 
condition  tliat  it  should  be  set  up  in  the  Park 
for  one  year,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
heard  in  criticism  should  decide  whether  it  be 
allowed  to  remain  or  not  Mr.  Green  could 
then  write  his  letters  of  acceptance  with  some 
equanimity,  trusting  in  the  infallible  verdict  of 
the  public  to  relieve  him  of  all  nuisances  after 
a  year's  patient  suffering  of  the  annoyance. 


In  Boston  they  are  committing  the  same 
blunder,  on  a  smaller  scale,  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  commitUng  in  our  Central  Park. 
They  are  over-crowding  the  Public  Garden 
with  objects.  They  have  a  bronze  statue  of 
Everett ! — How  little,  when  he  was  practicing 
Iris  flamboyant  gestures,  did  that  accomplish- 
ed person  ever  dream  that  Boston  and  Mr. 
Story  would  even  combine  to  pillory  him 
thus! — they  have  the  Ether  monument,  with 
Ward's  statue  of  the  Good  Samaritan  hoisted 
out  of  sight ;  they  have  an  imposing  granite 
suspension  bridge  to  carry  people  over  a 
duck-pond,  they  have,  at  least,  three  foun- 
tains, and  the  pedestal  has  just  been  set  up 
for  Mr.  Ball's  equestrian  statue  of  Washing- 
ton. And  all  this,  with  more  that  is  pro- 
posed, in  a  space  little  larger,  if  indeed  it  be 
larger,  than  our  Washington  Square.  This  is 
a  great  mistake  in  practical  tnste.  The 
Square  i^  belittled,  and  there  is  no  counter- 
balancing gain,  for  the  statues  ?Lt^  «»^^\\  ^  ^ 
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disadvantage,  and  the  bridge,  which,  if  it 
were  really  needed,  like  the  Bow  Bridge  at 
Central  Park,  would  be  thought  rather  pretty, 
being  hero  both  out  of  place  and  out  of  pro- 
portion, looks  heavy  and  gives  no  pleasure  to 
any  but  children.    It  is  an  expensive  toy. 

Some  of  the  best  **  quotations*'  that  have 
been  made  on  Wall  Street  lately,  have  been 
from  banker-poet  Stedman's  pleasant  little 
volume,  "The  Blameless  Prince,  and  other 
Poems."  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
who  indites  his  charming  pastorals  with  the 
right  hand,  while,  as  Editor  of  the  **  Evening 
Post,"  he  fights  the  battle  of  Free-trade  with 
his  left ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Sprague,  who  is,  or 
was  imtil  lately,  a  banker  in  Boston, — we 
know  of  no  other  instance  in  this  country  of 
men  who  have  successfully  united  the  pur- 
suits of  active  business,  and  literature,  Mr. 
Samuel  Rogers  is  a  famous  example  on  the 
other  side  the  water.  But,  he  will  always  bo 
better  remembered  for  the  part  he  played  in 
society,  and  for  the  splendid  use  he  made  of 
his  wealth,  than  for  any  poetry  that  ho  ever 
wrote.  Mr.  Stedman,  we  think,  may  fairly 
hope  to  set  his  name  higher.  Ilis  poems  are 
not  careless  effusions,  they  give  evidence  of 
paius-taking,  without  which  no  poem  can  bo 
sure  of  long  life,  and  there  is  in  them  evi- 
dence enough  of  the  possession  of  poetic 
feeling  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  elabor- 
ate and  polish.  The  longest  poem  in  the  vol- 
ume, "  The  Blameless  Piince"  is  unfortunate- 
ly marred  to  our  taste  by  the  catastrophe  or 
rather  by  the  way  in  which  the  catastrophe  is 
brought  about,  but  the  story  is  interesting, 
and  clearly  and  simply  told.  It  may  have 
been  a  whim  on  our  part,  but,  as  we  read, 
our  mind  insisted  on  running  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  the  Quc<?n,  and  Albert 
and  Victoria,  and  it  hurt  the  effect  of  the 
poem.  The  Queen,  however,  is  not  a  prom- 
inent figure ;  that  of  the  lady  which  the  poet 
sets  up  on  a  high  pedestal  at  first,  from  which 
her  illicit  love  has  no  power  to  fling  her,  is 
miserably  dashed  to  the  earth  by  her  unwor- 
thy, and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  her  unwomanly, 
conduct  in  revealing  the  truth  to  the  Queen. 
This  is  the  blot  on  the  poem,  and  it  is  neither 
well  conceived  nor  well  managed.  But  the 
poet  recovers  himself  again  in  the  close,  and 
the  poem  ends  more  satisfactorily.  Among 
the  minor  poems  we  particularly  like  **  Pan 
in  Wall  Street,"  it  is  so  pretty  that  it  ought 
soon  to  begin  its  travels  through  the  country 
newspapers — our  pleasant  American  way  of 
confening  the  laurels. 


We  wonder  if  there  be  really  in  the  Amer- 
ican character  a  greater  love  of  notoriety 
than  is  found  in  that  of  other  people,  or 
whether  we  only  show,  what  others  have  the 
art  and  sense  to  conceal.  But  wc  doubt  if 
in  any  other  country  such  items  as  make  ap 
the  reading  matter  of  a  publication  like  **  The 
Stage,"  or  that  fill  column  after  column  of 
"The  Evening  Chatterbox,"  would  find  is 
many  readers  as  they  seem  to  find  here: 
What  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  to  read 
in  a  paper  which  boasts  of  a  large  drculation, 
such  a  paragraph  as  this : 

A   BRILLIANT    AFFAIR. 

There  is  to  bo  a  fhmous  wedding  at  Norwidi,  Con* 
nccticut,  in  a  few  days— tho  most  £imous  piobably 
of  the  season.  Wealth  and  clegnnco  will  be  lopn- 
sentcd  from  thia  and  other  oountricei  and  a  mofl 
ImpusinR  ceroinony  will  nwait  tho  manj  ranti. 
ETerything:  will  gfittor  Avith  cems  and  brilliant*, 
and  unrivaled  music  will  add  to  the  intpiralion. 
TVc  'Will  not  give  the  names  nor  tho  dates,  bat  on 
this  auspicious  day  our  rcprcscsitative  will  be  ikera 
to  make  for  **Thc  Chatterbox"  a  devcriptiTerepoit. 

Unless  it  be,  to  read,  a  few  days  after,  the 
fulsome  description  of  this  cheap,  republican 
splendor.  What  arc  people  made  of,  who 
can  with  patience  see  their  daughters'  eih 
gagemeuts  to  be  married,  and  their  own  balb^ 
parties,  social  meetings  of  all  kinds,  an- 
nounced to  the  world,  not  in  general  temn 
but  in  particular,  with  names  given  in  fdl, 
the  dates,  the  numbers  of  their  houses,  and, 
afterward,  full  descriptions  of  the  affair,  with 
the  names  of  t^e  guests,  accounts  of  thtir 
dresses,  the  number  and  value  of  their  cBi* 
monds,  A'c,  &c.  This  sort  of  thing  Is  not 
peculiar  to  our  city,  it  is  foimd  all  over  tho 
country,  and  seems  to  be  a  verv  desirabJe 

•■7  • 

kind  of  publicity,  both  by  the  actors  and  the 
readers.  Sometimes  these  announccmeots 
take  a  ludicrous  turn,  as  when,  a  month  or 
two  ago,  one  of  our  country  papers,  no  mat- 
ter which  one,  gave  a  hlgh-fiown  descriptioa 
of  a  wedding  that  took  place  there  mthe 
principal  chardi — ^*' principal "  is  good,. as 
Polonius  would  say — and  after  the  aristo- 
cratic audionce  of  firat-fanulies  had  been  dis- 
posed of  in  true  raportorial  style,  the  entranee 
of  the  lovely  first-olass  brido  dressed  in  a 
gray  Trench  poplin  with  a  train  and  flounce, 
to  the  music  cf  a  village  band  discoursing 
selections  from  tho  then  popular  Grand 
Duchesse,  was  made  the  theme  of  more  and 
more  adjectives.  The  bride  was  to  marry  a 
missionary,  and  was  herself  on  the  way  to 
pervert  the  heathen,  which  fact  gave  a  new 
zest  to  the  description  and  made  the  gray 
French  poplin  with  train  and  flounces  quite 
touching. 
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in  Science  and  Art  for  1869.  Exhibitins;  the  most  impor- 
tant Divrovcrie:*  and  Impn>vcments  in  Mechanics,  Useful 


of  Science  during  the  year  1868,  a  List  of  Recent  Publica- 
tions, Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific  Men,  etc.  Ed.  by 
Samuel  Kneclond,  A.M.,  M.D.  With  portr.  of  J.  D. 
Dana.      x2mo,  pp.   377.      lloston.    Could  Is*  Lincolu. 

^a.oo. 

Onxnming  and  Miller.  Architecture  in  Detail.  4to. 
5a  platus  with  1000  Designs  and  Illustr.  Troy  and  Spring- 
field, DickncU  &»  Co.     %\o.oo. 


Lever  and  other  Foreign,  and  all  American  Watches, 
lamo.     Boston,  Williatnx  b*  Co.     $1.35. 

RURAL  AND  DOMESTIO  ECONOMY. 

Olok,  Henry  (V.S.)  The  Diseases  of  Sheep  Explamed 
and  Described,  with  the  Proper  Remedies  to  Prevent  and 
to  Cure  the  Same.  With  an  Essay  on  Cattle  Epidemics  ; 
especially  dedicated  to  the  Useof  (armcrs,  Sheep-Owners, 
etc.  Cheap  Ed.  Illustr.  zamo.  Phila.  Clojcton,  Kern- 
sen  &•  Uaffeifinger.     Pap.  75  cts. 

Dwyor,  O.  Francis.  On  Seats  and  SaddIes,Bits  and  Dltting, 
and  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Restiveness  in  Horses. 
lUustr.    xsmo,  pp.  95a.   Phila.  Li^pincott  &*  Co.    $2.00. 

Oilman,  Mrs.  Maria.  My  Ten-Rod  Farm ;  or«  How  I 
Became  a  Florist.  lamo,  pp.  zao.  Boston,  Loring. 
Pap.  50  cts. 

Stoneheng&  McOlnre  and  Hanref.  The  Horse  in  the 
Stable  and  the  Field :  his  Management  in  Health  and 
Disease.  By  I.  H.  Walsh,  F.R.C.S.  ("  Stonehengc"). 
From  the  last  London  ed.,  with  copious  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions, by  Robert  McCIurc,  M.D.,  v\S.,  and  an  Essay  on 
the  Am.  Trotting-Horse,  and  Suggestions  on  the  Breed- 
ing and  Training  of  Trotters,  by  Ellwood  Harvey,  M.D. 
lUustr.  with  over  80  Engr.  Large  zamo,  pp.  540.  Phila. 
Porter  &•  Coates.     $3. 50. 

EDUCATION.    TEXT-BOOKS,  etc 

Bunard,  F.  A.  P.  (LL.D.)  Address  Delivered  before  tlie 
American  Associatiim  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  the  Chicago  Meeting,  August,  z868.  8vo.  N.  Y. 
Appleton  <5r»  Co.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Ooop«r.  The  Scni<)r  Stmday- .School  Class,  with  a  Chapter 
on  the  Best  Means  of  Retaming  larger  Scholairs.  xamo. 
Phila.  Perkinpine  <£r*  Higgins.     Pap.  20  cts. 

Dnpanlonp,  Mgr.,  Bishop  of  Orleans.  Studious  Wo- 
men. From  the  French,  by  R.  M.  Phillimore.  i8mo,  pp. 
95.     Boston,  Domahoe.     75  cts. 

Bvaxia,  Dr.  E.  P.  Abriss  dcr  Deutschen  Literatuiig^ 
schichte.  zzmo,  pp.  235.  N.  Y.  Leypoldt  &•  Holt. 
fx.50. 

OfltMor.  The  Instruments.  What  to  Teach ;  or,  the  Intel- 
lectual Part  of  a  Teacher's  Weekly  Preparation,  lamo. 
Phila.  Perkinpine  A*  Higgins.     Pap.  zo  cts. 

JSartley.  Pictorial  Teaching  and  Bible  Illustration,  zamo. 
Phila.  Perkinpine  A*  Higgins.     Pap.  xo  cts. 

HVMNS,  TU'XB  AND  SbKTICB  BoOK  FOR  Sl/'NDAY-SaiOOLS. 

i6mo,  pp.  323.     Boston,  Am.  Unit.  Assoc.    60  cts. 

Lyman's  Historical  Chart  and  Question  Book.  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  David  B.  Wilson.  Large  4to.  Phila. 
Moss  &»  Co.     $2.50. 

My  BinLE-Ci.AS«;,     Containing  Ten  Specimen  Lessons  and 
Mn  Introd.  on  h'ible-Class  Teaching.     x8mo.     Phila.  Per- 
Mm^tMf  <&*  ///gs'*''^-    so  cts. 

^fS^^  ^:  4;     ^^H'*  Arithmetical   Example-Book  and 
S^'^S^!"'     '^'^'''PP-  7''    •S'-Z^WA  J^/.    Co. 


Raoine,  Jean.  Th^tre  Complet.  Ayec  dcs  Remarques 
littdraires,  et  un  choix  de  notes  dassiques.  Edition  aug- 
ment^ d'une  Notice  sitr  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrageit  de  Racine. 
Par  M.  Auger,  xamo,  pp.  533.  N.  Y.  AppietoH  &*  Co. 
92.00. 

Uuderhill.  New  Table  Book  :  or.  Arithmetical  Primer. 
x8mo,  pp.  36.  N.  Y.  Collins  «£r»  Bros.  I'ap.  5  eta.  ; 
halfbd.  10  cts. 

Worman,  James  H.  Complete  Grammar  of  the  German 
I^ngu.ige,  with  Exercises,  Readings,  Conversations,  Pa- 
radigms, and  an  adet^uate  Vocabulary.  Revised  ed, 
zamo,  pp.  578.     N.  Y.  Barnes  <&*  Co.     §2.00. 

BELLES-LETTRES:    ORITIOISM,  NOVELS, 
DRAMAS,  POEMS,  etc. 

Argyle^  Anna.  The  General's  Daughter.  A  Romance 
ol"  History.  8vo,  pp.  X71.  N.  Y.  Am.  News  Co,  Pap. 
75  cts. 

Anerbach,  Berthold.  Edelweiss.  A  Story.  From  the 
German,  by  Ellen  Frothingham.  (No.  4  tif  the  Handy 
J'ol.  Series.)  z6mo,  pp.  345.  Bdston,  Jxoterts  Bros. 
^i.oo  ;   pap.  75  cts. 

—  Villa  Eden  :  the  Country  House  on  the  Rhine.  Transl. 
by  Charles  C.  Shackford.  Part  I.,  with  an  Illustr.  and 
Frontispiece.  (Books  z-4.)  8vo,  pp.  Z53.  Boston,  Roberts 
Bros.     Pap.  50  cts. 

—  The  Villa  on  the  Rhine.  Author* s  Editioti.  With  a 
portr.  of  the  Author,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Bay- 
ard Tavlor.  Parts  I.  and  II.  (Hooks  z-8.}  z6mo,  pp. 
541.     >•.  Y.  Leypoldt  &*  Holt.     Pap.  each  50  cts. 

Bailey,  E.  W.  N.  The  New  Tnle  of  a  Tub.  An  Adven- 
ture m  Verse.  With  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  23.  N.  Y.  Wiley  S* 
Son.     lir  cloth,  75  cts. 

Beckett,  Gilbert,  Abbott  a.  The  Comic  Blackstone.  With 
illustr.  by  Cieo.  Cruikshank.  z6mo.  (London)  Phila. 
Lippincott  b*  Co.     9x.so. ;  pap.  $z.oo. 

Berriedale.  UnforgiTcn.  A  Novel,  xamo.  N.  Y.  Wil' 
CO.V.     91.75. 

Bjornson,  Bjomstjeme.  The  Fisher-Maiden.  A  Nor- 
wegian 'I'ale.  Tran.«U.  from  the  Author's  German  Edition, 
by  M.  E.  NUes.  x6mo,  pp.  217.  N.  Y.  Leypoldt  ^  Holt. 

$Z.25. 

Braddozi,  Misa  M.  E.  The  Factory  Girl :  or.  All  is  not 
Gold  that  (ilitters.  A  Romance  of  Real  Life.  8vo,  pp. 
210.    N.  Y.  Dervitt.     Pap.  75  cts. 

Bristol,  Aagusta  Cooper.  Poems,  xamo,  pp.  Z90.  Bos- 
ton, Adams  ^  Co.     $z.25. 

Browning,  Mn.  E.  B.  Poems.  Globe  Edition.  3  vols. 
Z2mo.     N.  Y.  y.  Miller.     $7.50. 

Browning,  Robert.  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  Vol.  II. 
i6mo,  pp.  332.  Boston,  Fields^  Osgood  &»  Co.  $2.00 
(Complete,  9  vols.  $4.00;   hf.  calf,  $7.50). 

Oampbell,  Thomas.  Poetical  Works.  With  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Genius  and  Writings. 
x6mo,  pp.  330.     N.  Y.  Appleton  &»  Co.     Pap.  50  cts. 

—  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.  With  Biographical  and 
Cntical  Notices,  and  an  Ess:iy  on  English  Poetr^r*  A^eiv 
Ed.,  with  numerous  Steel  Engr.  8vo.  PhHa.  Lippincott 
&*  Co.    ?3.as  :  sh.,  94-00 ;  hf  calf,  gilt,  $4. 50. 

Oarlton,  Oapt.  Hunters  and  Redskins.  z6mo,  pp.  xoo. 
N.  Y.  Geo.  Munro.     Pap.  xo  cts. 

De  Vera,  Anbref.  Irish  Odes  and  oilier  Poems,  zamo, 
pp.  309.    N.  Y.,  Cath.  Publ.  Soc.     $1.00. 

Dickens,  Oharles.  Works.  Libr.  Ed.  6  vols.  N.  Y. 
Appleton  ig*  Co.     915.00. 

Fletcher,  Sam.  llie  Iron-Handed  Trapper.  x6mo,  pp. 
zoo.    N.  Y.  Geo.  Munro.   Pap.  xo  cts. 

Fonqae,  de  la  Motte.  Undine  and  Sintram.  From  the 
German.     Illustr.    xamo.    N.  Y.  J.  Miller.     %2.eo. 

Gain  (The)  or  a  Ixj.ss.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "The 
I^st  of  the  Cavaliers."  xsmo,  pp.  439.  N.  Y.  Leypoldt 
6f  Holt.     $x.50. 

Gilman,  Mrs.  Maria.  My  Ten-Rod  Farm,  xamo,  pp. 
xao.     Boston,  Loring.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Hahn-Eahn,  Ida^  OovnXvaa  oL   '^.>\^vioaL.    K  Wask^  A 
the  Fifth  Century.     YteeXv  vmtvsX^vt^  Sx^m <Wfe  vot^ 
lamo,  pp.  aE7.    \^;x\utnore,  Kelly,  Pi^t  Cs*  Co.    ^^ '^'-^ 

Hamilton, 'W.  3.    I>Ti?.pMA,  \\xt  ^v>|. -vamo^^f^.-w**- 

the  Black  Dog.    ftvo.  v^.  ^«>.   ^.    ^• 
xo  cts. 
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HajwardU  St.  M.  Rodney  Ray  ;  or,  the  Queen  of  the  Is- 
Umd  of  Gold.    8vo,  pp.  loo.    N.  Y.  Detvitt.    Pap.  xo  cts. 

Eortoilf  Mrs.  M.  B.  The  Wife's  Messengers.  A  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  323.     Phila.  Li/pinc0tt  O*  Co*     %t.iS- 

Ingraham,  Prof.  J.  H.  Red  Wing  ;  or,  Belmont  the 
Buccaneer  of  the  Bay.  8vo,  pp.  100.  N.  Y.  Detvitt, 
Pap.  10  cts. 

Jones,  Jastin.  Virginia  Graham,  the  Spy  of  the  Grand 
Army.    8vo,  pp.  165.     Boston,  Lor  in g.     Pap.  75  cts. 

Kathlee.v.  a  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Raymond's 
Heroine."    8vo.     N.  Y.  Harper  «5r»  Bros.    50  cts. 

Krilof  a;«d  HIS  Fables.  By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M. A., 
of  the  British  Museum.  Illustr.  Crown  3vo,  pp.  168. 
(London)  N.  Y.  Routledge  &•  Son.     §2.50. 

Leslie,  Mrs.  Madeline.  Now  and  Forever,  izmo,  pp. 
416.    Tio%\.or\,  Lee  &»  S/teJkird.     ^i.oo. 

—  Cora  and  the  Doctor  ;  or,  the  Revelations  of  a  Physi- 
cian's Wife.  Nerved.  12  mo,  pp.  403.  Boston,  Zr^  «5r» 
Shepard.     $1.50. 

—  The  Household  Angel  in  Disguise.  Ne7v  ed.  lamo, 
pp.  438.     Boston,  Lee  &*  SAe/ard.     $1.50. 

—  Courtesies  of  Wedded  Life.  Neiv  ed.  xsmo,  pp.  428. 
Boston,  Lee  &»  Shepard.     $1.50. 

Lever,  Oharles.  That  Boy  at  Norcott's.  A  Novel. 
Illustr.    8vo.     N.  Y.  Harper  6*  Bros.     Pap.  25  cts. 

McOlnre,  William  James.  Poems.  i2mo.  N.  Y. 
C. Sheet.     §1.50. 

Maodonald,  Geo.  fM.A)  England's  Antiphon.  A  His- 
torical Review  of  the  Religious  Poetry  of  England. 
Illustr.  i2mo,  pp.  vi.  332.  (Forming  Vol.  IV.  of  The  Sun- 
day Library.)  (London)  Phila.  Lippincott  &»  Co. 
$2.00. 

Marryat,  Oapt.  Percival  Keene.  i2mo.  N.  Y.  Apple- 
ton  &»  Co.    Pap.  50  cts. 

—  Snarleyow  i2mo,  pp.  419.  N.  Y.  Appleton  &*  Co. 
Pap.  50  cts. 

Moore,  W.  T.  Addresses,  Literary,  Social  and  Religious. 
z6mo,  pp.  350.     Cincinnati,  Carroll  &•  Co.     $1.50. 

Mahlback  Lonisa.  Two  Life-Paths.  A  Romance. 
Transl.  from  the  German  by  Nathaniel  Greene.  8vo. 
N.  Y.  Appleton  iSr*  Co.     Pap.  60  cts. 

Payne,  John  Howard.  Tragedy  of  Brutus  ;  or,  The 
FallofTarquIn.  As  produccdoy  Edwin  Booth.  Adapt- 
ed from  the  Text  of  the  Author's  ed.  With  Introd. 
Remarks,  etc.,  by  H.  L.  Hinton.  Booth's  Series 0/ Act- 
ing PlaySf  No.  6.  i2mo,  pp.  57.  N.  Y.  JIurd  &» 
Houghton.     Pap.  30  cts. 

Pope,  Alex.  Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  F. 
Cary,  M.A.  A  neto  edition,  carefully  revised.  To  which 
is  prefixed  a  Biographical  Notice.  x6mo,  pp.  4S6.  N. 
Y.  Appleton  <5j*  Co.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Robinson,  Dr.  J.  H.  Pathaway  ;  or,  Nick  WTiiffles  on  the 
Trail.  X2mo,  pp.  100.  N.  Y.  Beadle  <5r*  Co.  Pap. 
xs  cts. 

Reade,  Ohas.  Novels.  Illustr.  Standard  ed.  10  vols. 
xamo.  (London)  Phila.  Lippincott  <&*  Co.  §15.00  and 
$17.00. 

Sold  separately,  bound  in  extra  cloth,  as  follows  : 

X.  Hard  Cash,  $1.75.  2.  Foul  Play,  $1.50.  3.  Griffith 
Gaunt,  ^1.50.  4.  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  $1.75.  5. 
White  Lies,  $1  50.  6.  Love  Me  Little,  I^ve  Me  Long, 
$1.50.  7.  Peg  Woffington,  $1.25.  8.  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth,  §1.75.  9.  Christie  Johnstone,  §1.25.  10. 
True  Love  Never  Runs  Smooth,  $1.25. 

—  The  Oolster  and  the  Hearth.  8vo.  pp.  256.  Bos- 
ton, Fields^  Osg.  &»  Co.     Pap.  35  cts. 

—  Griffith  Gaunt ;  or.  Jealousy.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  143, 
N.  Y.  Harper  «5r»  Bros.     25  cts. 

—  Same.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  214.  Fields,  Osgood  C^  Co. 
25  cts. 

—  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.  8vo.  N.  Y.  Harper 
&•  Bros.    Pap.  35  cts. 

—  Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long.  8vo.  N.  Y.  Har- 
per &•  Bros.    Pap.  25  cts. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  The  \yaverley  Novels.  Li^r.  Ed. 
Illustr.  Vol.  IV.  Containing  The  Bride  of  Lammcrmoor, 
ITie  Abbott,  The  Hctrothcd,  and  Pevcril  of  the  Peak. 
z2mo.     N.  Y.  Appleton  &•  Co.    $1.75. 

—  Anne  of  Geierstcin.  lamo.  "N.  Y.  A^^UUn  &•  Co. 
Pap.  35  cts. 


Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  x2mo,  pp.  196. 
N.  Y.    Appleton  £t»  Co.    Pap.  25  cts. 

—  Peterson's  Cheap  ed.  for  the  Million.  8vo.  PMa. 
Peterson  &»  Bros.  Each  vol.  20  cts.  Anne  of  Geicrstein, 
pp.  142 ;  The  Betrothed,  pp.  94  :  Count  Robert  of  Pa.Ts, 
pp.  up;  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  pp.  138  ;  The  Surgeon's 
Daughter,  pp.  78  ;    Woodstock,  pp.  144. 

Short   Stories  for  Spare  Momknts.     Second  Series. 
Selected  from  Lippincott's  Magazine.     Cvo.     Phila.  Lip- 
pincott A*  Co.     Pap.  50  cti. 

Smedley,  Menella  Bute.  Pocm.s.  Crown  8vo.  (Loadoa) 
N.  Y.  Routledge  &*  Son.     $2.50. 

Sonthworth,  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  If .  How  He  Won  Her. 
A  Sequel  to  *'  Fair  Play."  x2roo,  pp.  512.  Phila.  Pe- 
terson <Sr»  Bros.     $1.75  :  pap.  $1.50. 

Stedman,  Edm.  Clarence.  The  Blameless  Prince,  asd 
other  Poems.  With  vign.  by  Hennessey,  x^no,  pp.  192. 
Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  &*  Co.     $1.50. 

Tin  Trumpet  (Ywe)  ;  or,  Heads  and  Tails  for  the  Wise  and 
Waggish.  Ne7v  Edition.  x2nio,  pp.  262.  N.  Y.  Ap 
pleton  &*  Co.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Trollope,  Anthony.  Phineas  Finn,  the  Iri^  Member,  k 
Novel.  Illustr.  by  Millais.  8vo,  pp.  235.  N.  Y.  Har- 
per &•  Bros.     $1.75  ;  pap.  $1.25. 

Tmman,  Ernest.  Leander  :  or.  Secrets  of  the  Priesthood. 
8vo.  Phila.  Claxton,  Renuen  &»  Haffelfinger.  Pip. 
50  cts. 

Tyler,  Moses  Ooit.  The  Brawnville  Papers.  Records  of 
the  Brawnville  Athletic  Club.  xamo.  Boston,  Fielit, 
Osgood  &»  Co.     §1.50. 

Up  in  a  Bali-oon  Songster  (Tme).  8vo,  pp.  64.  N.  V. 
Dewitt.     Pap.  10  cts. 

Ware,  Wm.  Aurelian  :  or,  Rome  in  the  Third  Catny. 
Netv  ed.     2  vols.  x2mo.     N.  Y.  y.  Miller,    f  .S<x 

—  Julian  :  or.  Scenes  in  Judea.  New  ed.  2  vds.  laoo. 
N.  Y.  7.  Miller.    $2.50. 

—  Zenobia ;  or.  The  Fall  of  Palmyra.  Nero  ed.  2  wU. 
N.  Y.  y.  Miller.    $2.50. 

White,  Henry  Kirke.  Poetical  Works.  WithaLi&b^ 
Robert  Sou  they.  Glo6e  Edition,  z6nt»o,  19.  45^  ^■ 
Y.  Appleton  £f  Co.     §1.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Oolangc,  L.  ZcII's  Popular  Encyclopaedia  and  Uimtnal 
Dictionary.  Nos.  9-  X2.  4to,  pp.  8  cadi.  Phih-  ZeB. 
Pap.  each  10  cts. 

Egyptian  Dream  Book.  x6mo,  pp.  xoo.  N.  Y.  X?*ci4* 
Fitzgerald.     Bds.  ^5  cts. 

Grosh,  Rer.  A.  B.  The  Odd-Fcllow$»  Improved  ^lauaL 
Containing  the  History,  Defence,  Principles,  and  Gofc* 
ment  of  the  Order,  the  Instructions  of  each  D«Tte,  «■ 
Duties  of  every  Station  and  Oflice  in  Odd-Fww^JMp: 
with  Directions  and  Forms  for  Laying  Coyneryoat 
Dedicating  Cemeteries,  Halls,  etc,  MarshaUiog  PtocO' 
sions,  etc. :  also,  Odes,  with  Music,  for  various  oceasinft 
and  Uie  most  needed  Business  Forms.  With  poitr.  «■* 
engr.  i2mo,  pp.  390.  Phila.  Bliss  &*  Co.  ♦«.•• 
imii.  mor.  §3.25. 

—  The  Same.  Pocket  Manual.  32ino,  pp.  5x5.  Tuds,  |i 
edge,  $1.50. 

—  The  .Same  (In  German).  Aus  dcm  Englischea  ii'« 
Deutsche  iibcrtragen  von  John  C.  Brunner.  ya^  !•• 
498.    Tucks,  gilt  edge,  $1.50. 

M0NOCRA.M  Book  for  Stationers.  Ed.  by  Howard  Ckal- 
Icn.     Sm.  4to.     Phila.  Challen.     ^3.00 ;  pap.  ^^oo. 

Mackey,  Ohas.  (LL.D.)  Memoirs  of  Extraw^inary  Fog 
lar  Delusions  and  the  Madness  of  Crowds.  Ifiostr.  ^ 
numerous  engr.  Cro^m  SVo,  pp.  634.  (Loodoo)  N.  !• 
Routledge  6r*  Son.     $1.75. 

Penny,  Virginia.  Think  and  Act  A  Series  of  Artido 
pertaining  to  Men  and  Women,  Work  and  Wages.  lao* 
pp.  372,     Phila.   Claxton,  Remsen    {y*  H^fftlfiH''- 
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FERDINAND  DE  LES8EPS  AND  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 


**«rAi  pour  principe  de  commencer 
par  avoir  la  confianee,"  said  M.  de  Le»- 
seps  recently  to  an  English  engineer, 
who  was  complimenting  him  pn  the 
almost  insuperable  difSculties  he  had 
oyercome  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
great  enterprise,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted on  the  first  of  October,  1869. 

And  in  this  speech  we  find  the  key- 
note, at  once  to  the  character  and  the 
success  of  the  man,  who  has  made  that 
great  work  not  only  a  posdbility,  but 
an  actuality;  who  has  reopened  the 
communication  between  East  and  West, 
by  cutting  the  Siamese  ligature  of  the 
Mhmus  of  Suez,  excelling  the  work  of 
the  Pharaohs  in  the  sixth  century  b. 
CL,  and  of  Amrou  the  Arab  conqueror 
in  the  seyenth  century  after. 

^*  My  principle,  from  the  commence- 
ment, was  to  have  confidence,"  truly 
says  M.  de  Lesseps ;  for  unless  he  had 
been  animated  by  an  unconquerable 
enthusiasm,  and  belief  in  himself  and 
his  project,  it  would  have  been  aban- 
doned during  the  first  fiye  weary  years, 
which  intervened  between  his  obtaining 
the  concession  from  SaTd  Pacha,  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  in  November,  1854,  until 
1859,  when  the  Company  was  consti- 
tuted, and  the  work  actually  com- 
menced. 

A  resident  on  the  spot,  and  personal- 


ly intimate  with  M.  de  Lesseps  during 
-llie  whole  of  that  period,  the  writer  of 
this  article  has  taken  the  deepest  in- 
terest in,  and  carejfolly  watched  ths 
progress  of,  the  afiiedr,  from  its  first  oox^ 
oeption  to  its  successful  development 
into  a  faU  accompli. 

No  student  of  history,  or  of  human 
nature,  can  doubt  that  the  personal 
qualities  of  men  enter  largely  into  ths 
enterprises  in  which  they  succeed  or 
fail ;  and  that  the  personality  of  suo- 
cessflil  ones  well  repays  a  study.  The 
inquiry  then  naturally  arises.  What  man- 
ner of  man  is  he  who  has  done  this 
marvellous  thing,  and  who,  unlike 
most  great  projectors,  lives  to  reap  the 
rewards,  and  eigoy  the  fhdts  of  his  per- 
fected plans  f 

Though  now  past  middle  age,  M.  de 
Lesseps  is  still  a  very  handsome  man, 
in  fine  preservation  both  as  to  fbce  and 
figure :  his  gray  hair  only  contrasting 
the  youthftd  effect  of  his  firesh  complex- 
ion, clear,  bright  eye,  and  winning 
smile.  He  is  a  man  of  medium  height^ 
his  ^gwre  slight  and  active,  with  an 
erect  carriage  of  the  head,  and  great 
rapidity  of  movement  and  animation 
of  manner. 

His  manner  is  very  winning,  his 
voice  clear  and  sweet,  and  to  friends 
seeming  almost  to  carry  a  caress  with 
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it.  In  fact,  he  is  one  calculated  to 
inspire  affection  both  in  the  men  and 
women  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
familiar  contact.  This  may  seem  an 
exaggerated  description,  but  all  who 
know  M.  de  Lesseps  will  admit  that  it 
is  not  over-colored.  He  combines  soft- 
ness of  manner  and  speech,  with 
strength  of  will  and  inflexible  purpose ; 
practically  exemplifying  Napoleon^s 
maxim,  "hand  of  steel  in  glove  of 
velvet."  Ambition  he  has  largely,  but 
the  noble  ambition  to  do  something  the 
world  "  will  not  willingly  let  die." 
Pride  too,  he  has,  but  the  lofty  one  of 
being  known  to  posterity  in  connection 
with  a  great  work.  Firmness,  which  in 
one  less  successful  would  be  termed 
obstinacy,  also  characterizes  him;  for 
nothing  could  succeed  in  shaking  his 
faith  in  himself  and  in  his  project,  when 
the  whole  civilized  world  was  either 
sneering  at  him  as  a  wild  speculator,  or 
laughing  at  him  as  a  visionary;  and 
from  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Times, 
down  to  the  sharpshooters  of  Punch, 
the  whole  artillery  of  the  English  press 
was  levelled  against  him,  to  demolish 
the  project  and  the  projector. 

He  bore  these  assaults,  as  well  as  the 
misapprehensions  as  to  his  own  char- 
acter and  motives,  with  a  grim  patience 
that  was  wonderful,  during  those  long, 
weary  years  of  waiting,  lengthened  by 
"  hope  deferred,"  until  even  hope  seem- 
ed visionary. 

But  never  did  he  utter  or  pen  a  word 
which  indicated  any  failing  or  faltering 
in  his  belief  or  his  purposes.  He  had 
the  rare  faculty  of  having  learned  "  to 
labor  and  to  wait," — that  combination 
which  is  part  of  faith,  and  which,  like 
faith,  can  remove  mountains.  But  one 
parallel  to  this  self-confidence  occurs  to 
us  in  our  time— that  of  the  present  Em- 
peror of  France,  whose  faith  in  his  own 
destiny  brought  him,  like  M.  do  Les- 
seps, triumphantly  to  his  goal  at  last. 
Nor  is  the  comparispn  so  incongruous 
as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  The 
Empire  of  Napoleon  IH.  is  a  great 
prize  to  have  fought  for  and  have  won  ; 
and  his  name  must  ever  stand  high  on 
the  roll  of  those  who  have  conquered 


fortune,  and  engraved  their  names  on 
the  tablets  of  history.  But  the  control 
of  human  interests,  far  more  varied  and 
more  vast  than  the  mere  change  of  a 
dynasty,  or  the  destiny  of  any  one  em- 
pire, are  involved  in  the  commercial 
revolution  the  cutting  of  this  Canal 
across  the  Isthmus  is  intended  to  efiect ; 
and  whether  the  audacious  enterprise 
be  or  be  not  successfld,  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  is  assured  of  aa 
immortality. 

Jf.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (like  the 
French  Empress,  whose  near  kinsman 
he  is)  has  Spanish  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  partakes  in  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  many  of  the  higher  traits  of 
that  race,  which  ignorant  persons  con- 
sider inferior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  in 
genuine  manhood. 

The  dignity  of  demeanor  repdling 
vulgar  familiarity,  the  deep  eamestnen 
of  nature,  the  chivalrous  respect  for 
plighted  word,  and  the  self-respect 
which  holds  ever  the  puntador^  or  point 
of  honor,  as  dearer  than  life,  all  these 
he  has  inherited ;  blending  with  them 
the  more  yielding  graces  of  the  French 
gentleman.  And  it  is  probably  owinif 
to  the  superior  tenacity  of  his  Spanish 
blood,  that  his  success  is  due ;  for  the 
dogged  Anglo-Saxon  stock  do  not  take 
a  more  bull-dog  hold  on  any  thing  than 
the  Iberian.  He  shows  his  origin,  not 
only  in  the  calm,  grave  face,  and  glow- 
ing Spanish  eye,  but  in  his  moral  traits; 
chief  among  which  is  his  fkielity  to 
friend  or  foe,  or  to  any  fixed  purpose  he 
deems  worthy  of  persistence  in. 

The  Empress,  with  her  warm  heart 
and  strong  impulses,  is  also  a  stanch 
Mend  or  foe ;  and  doubtless  has  done 
all  she  could  to  aid  her  cousin  in  his 
enterprise,  though  if  her  influence  were 
invoked  by  him,  it  was  unsuocessfnl  for 
the  first  four  years  after  the  concession 
was  obtained.  For  daring  the  whole 
of  that  period  the  French  Representa- 
tive in  Egypt  was  not  lukewarm,  bnt 
openly  hostile  to  M.  de  Lesseps  and  hi; 
enterprise ;  siding  with  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Porte  in  all  controversies  which 
arose  afterwards  among  the  high-coo- 
tracting  parties. 
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The  career  of  M.  de  Lesseps  has  been 
a  varied  and  a  romantic  one.  Early  in 
life  he  commenced  a  diplomatic  career ; 
was  attached  to  the  French  Consulate- 
General  in  Eg3rpt,  and  acted  as  Oerant 
in  the  absence  of  his  chief,  in  the  time 
of  Mehemet  AH,  with  whose  young  son, 
Said  Pacha,  Viceroy  twenty  years  later, 
he  became  very  intimate. 

For  Said  Pacha,  who  was  trained  by 
a  French  tutor,  and  was  an  educated 
and  accomplished  as  well  as  a  warm- 
hearted man,  contracted  quite  an  affec- 
tion for  the  brilliant  young  Frenchman, 
who  could  ride  like  a  Bedouin — was  a 
proficient  in  all  manly  sports — and  a 
most  genial  companion.  M.  de  Lesscps 
left  Egypt  after  a  short  stay,  having 
been  preferred  to  other  posts. 

At  the  critical  period  of  1848,  he  rep- 
resented France  at  Rome,  under  the  Pro- 
visional Government.  For  though  an 
aristocrat  born  and  bred,  he  ever  was  a 
Liberal  in  his  politics,  if  not  quite  a 
Republican ;  being  full  of  generous 
ardor,  and  belief  in  human  progress 
and  the  rights  of  man.  He  remon- 
strated against  the  French  occupation 
of  Rome,  and  after  protesting  publicly 
against  General  Oudinot's  bombard- 
ment of  that  city  and  its  military  occu- 
pation, resigned  his  office  and  retired 
from  the  diploiuatic  career,  in  which 
his  advancement  was  so  sure ;  thus  sac- 
rificing his  whole  future  for  principle. 
But  he  was  not  a  man  to  remain  long 
idle ;  both  his  mind  and  body  were  too 
active  to  rust  in  repose.  While  in 
Egypt,  his  imagination  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  traces  still  remaining  of 
the  old  Pharaonic  canal  across  the 
Isthmus ;  and  the  idea  had  occurred  to 
him,  of  the  fame  to  be  acquired  by  the 
revival  and  completion  of  that  mighty 
work,  which  would  reunite  the  two 
seas,  and  the  two  continents,  so  long 
divided  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand.  He 
had  read  and  meditated  much  upon 
this  attractive  idea,  and  devoted  much 
of  the  leisure  he  had  now  obtained,  in 
carefully  studying  the  subject. 

He  returned  to  Egypt  early  in  1854, 
ftnd  was  receivea  with  enthusiastic 
affection    by    his   former   companion, 


Said,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  on 
the  murder  of  his  nephew.  Abbas 
Pacha,  a  few  months  before.  He  was 
treated  as  the  guest  of  the  Viceroy — a 
palace  assigned  to  his  use,  as  well  as  a 
retinue  of  servants ;  in  all  respects  treat- 
ed more  like  a  prince  of  the  blood,  than 
a  private  individual.  He  sounded  care- 
fully those  representatives  of  the  for- 
eign powers  in  Egypt  who  had  diplo- 
matic functions,  but  met  with  no  en- 
couragement, except  from  two  of  their 
number;  M.  Ruyssenaers,  the  Dutch, 
and  Mr.  De  Leon,  the  American,  Consuls- 
General. 

These  two  were  much  struck  by  the 
boldness  and  apparent  feasibility  of  the 
plan,  and  the  great  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  in  breaking  up  the  English  mo- 
nopoly. The  English  Consul-General, 
Hon.  Frederick  Bruce  (afterwards  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce,  British  Ambassador  to 
this  country),  the  French  Consul-General, 
M.  Sabatier,  and  the  representatives  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  all  ridi- 
culed the  idea  as  utterly  wild  and  vis- 
ionary. 

^ut  M.  de  Lesseps  had  made  up  his 
mind,  and  was  not  discouraged  by  the 
unfavorable  reception  given  his  project. 
He  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  two  leading 
engineers  of  the  Viceroy,  who  were 
Frenchmen  also— M.  Mongel  Bey  and 
Linant  Bey — and  obtained  from  them 
accurate  estimates  and  plans,  as  far  as 
such  were  procurable,  and  interested 
them  in  the  scheme,  both  on  personal 
and  national  grrounds.  Having  thus 
prepared  the  ground,  and  secured  the 
infiuence  of  the  two  foreign  agents 
who  approved  of  his  enterprise — both 
of  whom  were  favorites  also  of  the 
Viceroy— he  boldly  proposed  to  Said 
Pacha  to  patronize  the  tmdertaking, 
and  obtained  from  him  the  concession 
required,  empowering  him  to  form  an 
International  Company  for  piercing  the 
Canal  to  connect  the  two  seas.  This 
was  in  November,  1854. 

The  Viceroy's  imagination  was  fired, 
equally  with  that  of  the  bold  projector, 
by  the  idea  of  rivalling  the  great  work 
of  the  Pharaonic  kings^  th&  Ts^eck^  ^1 
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whose  cities  and  temples  so  far  surpass 
any  stmctores  which  his  predecessors  or 
himself  had  erected ;  and  he  felt  also 
the  natural  pride  of  sending  down  his 
name  to  posterity,  linked  with  so 
mighty  an  enterprise. 

Bat  no  sooner  had  the  concession 
been  granted,  than  the  Viceroy  was  as- 
sailed on  all  sides  by  interested  i>arties, 
and  a  chorus  of  protests  and  warnings 
against  the  scheme  and  the  projector 
sounded  in  his  ears  night  and  day,  in 
public  and  private,  from  formal  des- 
patches from  diplomats,  down  to  whis- 
pered innuendoes  and  falsehoods  from 
the  swarm  of  speculators  and  pecula* 
tors,  ever  buzzing  round  the  "  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt,"  at  the  Viceregal  Court 

On  the  day  the  concession  was  grant- 
ed, Qald  Pacha  was  in  high  good  hur 
mor,  and  talked  freely  on  the  subject, 
congratulating  himself  on  haying  had 
such  a  chance  for  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  his  dynasty,  and  securing  last- 
ing fame  for  himself.  The  Dutch  and 
American  Consuls-General,  with  whom 
he  conversed  an  hour  after,  were  struck 
with  his  enthusiasm,  and  the  enlarged 
views  he  entertained  and  expressed. 
When  they  next  saw  him,  however, 
on  the  ensuing  week,  his  mood  had 
changed ;  he  was  puzzled  and  perplex- 
ed, and  seemed  more  than  dubious  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  step  he  had  taken. 
But  he  said  he  had  pledged  his  word 
to  his  friend  de  Lesseps,  and  his  word 
was  sacred.  But  in  spite  of  this  re- 
solve, a  storm  of  expostulations  and  of 
warning  from  all  sides  fell  on  the  Vice- 
roy's ear,  which  disturbed  his  mind 
and  irritated  his  temper,  though  it 
could  not  shake  his  resolve. 

The  ever-selfish  but  unerring  instincts 
of  British  diplomacy  snuffed  out  at 
once  this  danger,  that  menaced  not 
only  her  supremacy  in  Eg3rpt,  but  the 
security  of  her  Indian  possessions,  in- 
sured by  her  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
transit  by  the  overland  route ;  and  her 
diplomatic  agents  acted  with  their 
usual  promptitude  and  energy.  Mr. 
Bruce,  finding  he  could  not  shake  the 
Viceroy's  determination,  nor  induce 
him  to  withdraw  the  concession,  in- 


voked the  powerfril  aid  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Reddifie  at  Constantinople, 
whose  influence  and  anrogance  had 
earned  him  the  title  of  ^  Sultan  Strat- 
ford ;  ^  and  he  immediately  bullied  the 
imbecile  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  into 
putting  his  veto  on  the  project. 

The  English  Press,  too,  promptly  in- 
formed of  the  threatened  French  inter- 
position in  the  transit,  and  influenced 
both  by  the  rival  interest  of  that  giant 
monopoly,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Co.,  as  wdl  as  the  great  railway  build- 
ing interest,  with  Robert  Stephenson  at 
its  head,  and  suspecting  a  Frendi  po- 
litical intrigue  to  restore  its  lost  power 
and  prestige  in  India,  destroyed  by 
Olive  and  Hastings,  as  related  in  tlM 
pictorial  prose  of  Macaulay,  fiercely  as- 
sailed M.  de  Lesseps  with  indecent  pff- 
sonalities  and  scornful  scoflb.  Eren 
English  statesmen  in  Parliament  did 
not  disdain  to  deal  in  sindlar  insinna- 
tions,  and  provoked  in  several  in- 
stances, fix)m  M.  de  Lesseps,  respcHiMi 
through  the  press,  in  which  he  retorted 
with  equal  dignity  and  severity  iqxm 
his  assailants ;  demanding,  at  the  same 
time,  persontd  satisfaction,  or  apology 
from  them;  which  latter  altematiTe 
was,  in  several  instances,  promptly  ac- 
cepted by  high-minded  men,  who  Mi 
they  had  conmiitted  an  injustice.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
tinacious assailants  of  the  concession; 
and  in  his  usual  ofi'-hand  style,  he 
"  pooh-poohed  "  it,  to  the  very  day  of 
his  death,  and  never  could  be  brought 
to  believe  there  was  any  thing  in  it 
As  no  Englishman,  since  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  ever  wielded  so  absolute  a 
power  over  public  opinion  at  home,  w 
his  denunciation  of  the  project  pre- 
vented English  capital  from  being  con- 
tributed to  it;  and  M.  de  Lesseps 
found  himself,  at  first,  much  in  the 
same  position  as  that  unfortunate  in- 
dividiud  who  won  an  elephant  in  a 
raffle.  And  the  testimony  of  another 
name,  even  more  potential  in  businesi 
circles,  "  on  'Change,''  and  where  speah 
lators  most  do  congregate — ^that  of  the 
famous  engineer  Robert  Stephenson^ 
was  thrown  in  the  balance  against  it 
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He  knew  Egypt  well,  and  was  even 
then  completing  his  contract  to  con- 
stract  the  line  of  railway  from  Alex- 
andria to  Suez,  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two miles  in  length,  over  which  the 
passengers  and  trafEic  of  the  overland 
route  were  conveyed.  He,  too,  de- 
rided the  project  as  an  engineering 
impossibility,  accepting  as  true  the 
idea,  as  old  as  King  Kecho,  as  to  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  two  seas, 
and  treating  the  proposed  canal  as  '*  a 
ditch  to  be  dug  through  the  shifting 
sands  of  the  Desert,  which  would  fill  up 
as  fast  as  dug ;  and  through  which  the 
water,  when  there  was  any  in  it,  would 
run  down  an  inclined  plane,  from  the 
Red  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  &ster 
than  it  could  be  supplied  "  ! 

Robert  Stephenson  was  a  bold,  frank 
man,  though  a  very  prejudiced  one :  and 
would  not  have  risked  his  professional 
reputation,  had  he  entertained  any  mis- 
givings as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
views.  But  he  prejudged  the  question, 
and  accepted  as  true  the  erroneous 
statements  as  to  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties of  the  enterprise,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  verify  them  by  actual 
survey.  This  he  could  without  diffi- 
culty have  done,  as  he  had  under  his 
control  a  large  corps  of  engineers  in 
Egypt.  These  engineers  also,  to  a  man, 
shared  the  same  prejudices  and  the 
same  belief,  although  there  were  several 
exceedingly  clever  men  among  them, 
some  of  whom  have  since  held  import- 
ant positions  in  India  and  England ;  a 
liew  remaining  permanently  in  the 
Egyptian  service. 

Mr.  Stephenson  had  been  summoned 
to  Egypt  by  Abbas  Pacha,  who  had 
given  him  the  contract  for  constructing 
the  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo 
first,  and  afterwards  to  Suez,  with  sev- 
eral long  branch -lines  penetrating  the 
Delta  and  interior  of  the  country.  The 
large  staff  of  engineers  and  English 
**now?i«"  imported  for  this  work, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years,  had  done  much  to  increase 
English  influence  in  Egypt :  since  these 
men  colonized  there,  bringing  their 
wives  and  families  with  them,  and  es- 


tablishing a  little  Britain— beer  and  all 
— wherever  they  were  settled. 

To  Englishmen  were  given  both  the 
building  and  tlie  management  of  the 
road,  as  well  as  the  posts  of  engineers, 
stokers,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  great  dissatis- 
faction of  the  other  nationalities,  es- 
pecially of  the  French;  and  Robert 
Stephenson,  ^'  the  Chief,"  as  his  staff 
eaUed  him,  was  quite  a  potentate  in 
consequence,  and  felt  his  importance 
most  sensibly.  Naturally  he  had  great 
belief  in  railway  communication  as  su- 
perior to  any  other  in  Egypt,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  unfavorable 
judgment  on  the  rival  project  of  M.  de 
Lesseps :  laying  himself  open  to  the  sar- 
castic conmientary  of  the  American 
Consul-General  on  one  occasion,  at  the 
hotel  table  at  Cairo,  when  both  in  man- 
ner and  language  he  had  shown  undue 
temper,  and  been  coarse  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  his  rival,  and  all  who  coun- 
tenanced kim. 

The  Consul-Gkneral,  adopting  "the 
soft  answer  that  tumeth  away  wrath," 
smilingly  warned  Mr.  Stephenson,  that 
unless  he  were  more  guarded  in  his 
expression  of  feeling,  some  malicious 
person  might  apply  to  him  the  old  story 
of  the  council  of  war  among  the  Dutch 
burgomasters,  of  which  he  doubtless 
had  heard  I 

«  No,"  responded  "  the  Chief"  gruff- 
ly;  "I  don't  understand  you  I  What  is 
it?" 

"Only  this,"  was  the  reply:  "The 
council  demanded  in  turn  the  opinion 
of  each  of  its  members,  as  to  the  best 
material  to  be  used  for  building  the 
fbrtifications  of  the  city ;  and  a  tanner 
among  them  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
'  There  was  nothing  like  leather ! ' "  A 
suppressed  titter  ran  round  the  whole 
table  at  this  answer,  while  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, turning  very  red  in  the  face  and 
looking  very  angry,  rose,  pushed  back 
his  chair,  and  abruptly  left  the  table. 

The  lesson  only  made  him  more 
guarded  in  his  utterances  in  public 
places  thereafter,  but  he  never  forgot 
nor  forgave  it.  His  opposition  to  the 
scheme  endured  to  the  day  of  his  death : 
aggravated  by  the  sotc^u^esa  \l^  ^^^  ^ 
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the  great  mistake  lie  had  made  in  ac- 
cepting and  reasoning  upon  the  false 
statement,  as  to  the  great  difference  of 
level  between  the  two  seas— an  error  as 
old  as  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs — which 
was  the  most  serious  blunder  ever  made 
by  this  most  eminent  of  modem  ^i- 
gineers.  The  supposed  difference  of 
leyel  between  the  two  seas,  insisted 
upon  by  Mr.  Stephenson  and  the  Eng- 
lish Press,  was  placed  at  thirty  feet; 
the  real  difference,  as  afterwards  ascer- 
tained by  careful  survey,  did  not  exceed 
the  same  number  of  inches ! 

This  proves  that  even  modem  en- 
gineers, who  claim  mathematical  cer- 
tainty in  their  calculations,  may  some- 
times '^  nod,"  as  well  as  poets  are  said 
to  do. 

Bo  both  political  and  professional 
jealousy,  national  prejudice,  and  pe- 
cuniary interests  combined  to  throw 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  the 
bold  projector,  from  the  hour  he  obtain- 
ed his  concession  from  the  Viceroy,  and 
thwarted  him  at  every  turn  for  four 
years,  during  which  time  he  received 
no  aid  or  comfort  either  from  the 
French  Government  or  French  capital- 
ists; the  British  heart  and  pocket  be- 
ing, of  course,  carefully  closed  against 
him  whose  gain  would  be  their  loss. 
Indomitable  as  Antceus,  however,  after 
each  successive  fall  he  seemed  to  rise 
up  fresher  and  more  vigorous  than  ever, 
and  won  at  last. 

No  appreciable  advantage  or  assist- 
ance was  derived  by  M.  de  Lesscps  fVom 
any  remains  of  the  ancient  canal,  or  any 
records  or  experiences  of  it.  Indeed,  its 
relics  are  hardly  discoverable :  and  it 
connected  the  two  seas  by  a  route  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  one,  communi- 
cating with  the  Pelu3iac  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  thus  only  indirectly  with  the 
Mediterranean.  As  to  the  history  of 
this  ancient  canal,  it  need  only  be  ob- 
served that  its  first  conception  dates 
back  to  a  period  before  Herodotus,  who 
says  it  was  begun  by  Necho,  the  son  of 
Psammaticus,  and  continued  by  Darius, 
king  of  Persia.  It  was  completed  either 
by  Darius  or  by  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  was  in  actual   use   during 


the  Greek   and   Roman   dominion  in 
Egypt. 

M.  de  Lesseps  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  Napoleon  I.,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  light  of  his  researches,  when  he 
commenced  his  investigations  into  this 
subject.  That  great  mler,  as  is  well 
known,  at  one  time  indulged  in  the 
dream  of  abandoning  the  West,  and 
founding  another  Eastern  Empire,  in 
emulation  of  Alexander,  his  model  hero 
in  history,  and  whom  in  character  and 
capacity  he  much  resembled,  without 
the  drawback  of  his  debaucheries. 

When  sent  by  the  Directory  to  i^ypt, 
in  1798,  Napoleon  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover and  bring  to  notice  the  traces  of 
the  old  canal  near  Suez,  and  inmiedi- 
ately  named  a  Commission  to  examine 
and  report  on  cutting  a  new  one  across 
the  Isthmus.  The  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  swarming  with  cnt-throatB 
of  every  nationality,  who  made  tins 
strip  of  desert  between  Syria  and  l^ypt 
a  favorite  haunt,  made  the  work  of  the 
Commission  a  pursuit  of  information 
under  difficulties:  and  they  evidently 
drew  on  their  imaginations  for  their 
facts,  instead  of  making  an  actual  sur- 
vey. The  report  was  made  by  M.  la 
P^re,  who  was  at  its  head,  and  is  an 
able  though  utterly  incorrect  one.  He 
theorizes  largely  on  the  peculiar  formir 
tion  of  the  Isthmus,  and  insists  it  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
which  had  gradually  been  reclaimed 
from  it  by  natural  causes ;  citing  many 
curious  facts  in  support  of  his  theoiy. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  practical  en- 
gineering details,  he  is  all  wrong ;  for 
he  declared  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  to 
be  thirtt/  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Subsequent  research  has 
proved  the  real  difference  to  be  not  so 
many  inches  actually.  Tet  the  blunder 
of  M.  la  P^re  was  accepted  by  all  the 
leading  engineers  of  Europe  until  1846. 
Bonaparte  was  dissatisfied  with  this 
Report,  and  not  deterred  by  it  from 
prosecuting  the  matter;  but  he  was 
summoned  to  another  sphere,  to  com- 
mence his  great  career  in  Europe,  before 
the  full  report  of  the  Commission  could 
be  given,  or  Airther  researches  made. 
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Before  he  left  Egypt  he  gammoned  M. 
la  Pdre,  and  urged  him  to  contmae  his 
researches,  in  these  memorable  words : 
**  Eh  hien  I  la  eho9e  est  ffrande,  PvMia 
une  mimoirey  et  forctz  la  Oouvemement 
Turque  d  trouver  dana  Vexecution  de  ee 
projety  et  son  interet  et  aa  gloirej*^  But 
his  voice  died  away  without  any  echo 
in  the  selfish  soul  of  the  savant  he  ad- 
dressed; and  among  his  other  and 
Taster  projects  of  universal  empire,  this 
scheme  was  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten 
by  the  modem  Alexander  himsel£ 

After  this  brief  revival  of  interest  in 
the  Isthmus  route,  the  whole  matter 
vras  again  forgotten,  until  an  English- 
man again  called  attention  to  it ;  and, 
more  successful  than  Napoleon,  accom- 
plished his  object.  This  was  Lieutenant 
Waghom,  who  achieved  the  first  step 
towards  restoring  the  Mediterranean 
route  to  India,  by  means  of  the  over- 
land transit  through  Egypt,  of  which 
he  was  the  pioneer. 

Poor  Waghom  I  his  labors  and  his 
life  were  wasted,  in  so  far  as  any  benefit 
either  in  fame  or  fortune  resulted  to 
him  or  his ;  but  the  work  he  did  lived 
after  him,  and  has  vigorous  life  still,  as 
the  strongest  rival  to  the  Suez  Canal 
project.  The  labors  of  Waghom  and 
M.  de  Lesseps  are  intended  to  reverse 
those  of  Yasco  de  Gama,  and  roll  back 
the  tide  through  Egypt  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, diverted  by  the  Portuguese 
to  his  Cape  route.  This  was  only  par- 
tially done  by  Waghom's  overland 
route,  but  the  bolder  effort  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  is  intended  to  do  so  entirely. 

Mehemet  All,  in  whose  time  the  over- 
land transit  was  first  established,  caused 
the  Mahmondieh  Canal,  forty  miles  long, 
to  be  dug,  to  facilitate  the  intercourse 
between  Alexandria  and  the  Nile,  and 
thus  shorten  the  transit  through  Egypt. 
This  transit  between  Alexandria  and 
Suez,  before  the  railway  was  establish- 
ed, was  by  means  of  Dahabichs,  towed 
along  the  banks  of  the  Canal  forty 
mOes  to  Atf^,  on  the  Nile,  whence 
steamers  took  the  passengers  and  cargo 
to  Cairo.  From  Cairo  they  were  trans- 
ported across  the  desert  to  Suez,  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety-two  miles,  the  former  in 


vans  drawn  by  mules,  the  freight  and 
specie  on  the  backs  of  camels.  Under 
this  system  it  took  a  week  or  ten  days 
to  transport  the  cargo  from  Alexandria 
to  Suez,  and  another  week  to  tranship  it. 

In  the  time  of  Abbas  Pacha,  in  1853^ 
the  trip  was  accelerated  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  railway  for  the  boats  as 
far  as  Cairo ;  and  in  the  time  of  Said 
Pacha,  as  early  as  1857,  the  whole 
transit  by  railway  could  be  made  in 
twelve  hours. 

The  tide  both  of  travel  and  of  trade 
was  enormously  swollen  by  this  in- 
creased facility  of  transport:  and  the 
income  arising  from  that  source  to  the 
Egyptian  Exchequer,  constituted  no 
small  item  in  the  annual  budget. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Co. 
(commonly  called  the  P.  and  O.)  be- 
came a  gigantic  corporation,  owned  a 
fleet  of  ships  both  on  the  European 
and  Indian  side,  with  Alexandria,  Suez, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta  as  their  ports — 
and  bade  fair  to  rival  the  old  East  India 
Company  in  making  millionaires  of  its 
stockholders,  who  banked  so  liberally 
on  poor  Waghom^s  brains  I  The  wrath 
and  indignation  of  this  monster  mo- 
nopoly at  the  attempt  of  the  audacious 
Frenchman  to  compete  with  them  on 
their  own  ground,  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  be  described. 

Its  only  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the 
historic  scene  of  Columbus  presenting 
the  plan  of  his  new  route  to  the  assem- 
bled wisdom  of  the  Court  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  when  he  was  snubbed  by 
the  savants,  scoffed  at  by  the  sensible 
men,  and  almost  excommunicated  by 
the  priests,  while  the  grinning  courtiers 
cut  their  jokes  upon  him  1 

But,  like  the  Genoese,  the  Frenchman 
persisted,  and  bids  fair  now  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  so  often  made  while  sitting  on 
the  Ezbckieh  at  Cairo.  Pointing  to  the 
train  of  transit-vans  and  the  long  lines 
of  laden  camels,  which  would  go  creak? 
ing  and  grunting  by,  on  the  days  of  the 
"  P.  and  O."  passage  through  Cairo,  he 
would  exclaim,  ^^ Man  ami!  I  intend 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  I  In  six  years, 
they  shall  all  go  by  my  line,  and  never 
touch  at  Alexandria  or  Cairo  I " 
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Then,  the  Engllfih  engineera  sitting 
by  "would  nudge  each  other,  and  "  con- 
found the  conceit  of  that  Frenchman  '*  I 

One  of  the  reasons  which  tempted  the 
Viceroy,  not  only  into  granting  the  ori- 
ginal concession,  but  into  subsidizing 
the  scheme  most  liberally  afterwards, 
was  his  belief  in  the  effect  it  would  pro* 
duce,  in  firecdng  himself  and  his  succes* 
sors  from  European  interference.  He 
saw,  that  just  so  long  as  Egypt  con- 
tinued to  be  the  highway  from  West 
to  East,  would  the  perpetual  conflict  for 
its  control  go  on  among  the  ambitious 
and  grasping  powers  of  the  West.  He 
was  wearied  of  seeing  his  Principality 
made  the  football  of  England  and 
France  alternately;  and  apprehended, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  consequences 
which  might  accrue  to  this  much-coyet- 
ed  passage  to  India.  In  the  project  of 
M.  de  Lesseps  he  saw  the  means  of  lim- 
iting this  interest  to  a  narrow  strip 
of  Isthmus,  and  at  once  and  forever 
releasing  the  rest  of  his  kingdom  fi'om 
European  interference.  Doubtless  the 
thought  was  a  sagacious  one;  even 
should  the  remedy  proye  worse  than 
the  disease.  As  to  the  annual  income 
derived  from  the  transit,  the  scheme 
of  M.  de  Lesseps  provided  a  substitute 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  Canal;  but 
this  was  a  secondary  object  with  SaVd 
Pacha,  who  never  weighed  money 
against  ambition,  pride,  or  power.  In 
the  latter  part  of  Said  Pacha^s  life, 
when  his  reckless  expenditures  had 
caused  him  to  contract  loans  for  large 
amounts,  and  to  burden  the  Egyptian 
treasury  with  debt,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  his  dynasty,  he  grew  im- 
patient of  the  cost  of  the  enterprise, 
which  he  despaired  of  living  to  see 
completed,  and.  controversies  arose  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Direction  of  the 
CanaL  He  was  badgered,  too,  by  the 
Sultan,  who  made  it  a  pretext  for  fi'esh 
exactions,  and  sent  Nuba/r  Bey  to  Paris, 
to  lighten  for  him,  if  possible,  the 
weight  of  his  obligations.  This  mis- 
sion was  partially  successful,  and  result- 
ed finally  in  the  reference  of  the  whole 
matter  to  the  arbitration  of  the  French 
Emperor,  which  relieved  him  from  all 


personal  responsibility.  His  personal 
relations  with  H.  de  LessepSi  however, 
never  varied|  and  the  friendship  be- 
tween them  continued  unbroken  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  Both  these  na- 
tures were  too  noble  to  allow  any  mer- 
cenary motives  to  affect  the  Mendship 
which  years  had  only  strengthened. 
Part  of  the  Yiceroy^s  aspiration  was 
fulfilled;  his  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity,  linked  with  the  chief  port  of 
the  great  Canal,  which  owea  its  exist- 
ence to  his  will  and  enlightened  sup- 
port 

As  before  stated,  the  original  conces- 
sion was  accorded  in  November,  1854; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of 
1855  that  a  new  survey  was  made  by 
Mongel  Bey  and  Linant  Bey,  in  tlM 
joint  interest  of  the  Viceroy  and  of  IL 
de  Lesseps.  As  early  as  1846,  two 
French  engineers,  M.  Talabot  and  IL 
Bourdaloue,  had  denied  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  seas,  having  made 
rough  surveys,  with  a  view  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  canal  from  Suez  to 
Cairo,  and  thence  to  Alexandria;  bat 
their  report  was  not  credited. 

Mongel  and  Linant  Beys  were  both 
Frenchmen,  who  had  entered  the  Egyp- 
tian service  in  the  later  days  of  Me- 
hemet  AH,  and  were  at  that  time  in  the 
service  of  his  son.  The  former,  es- 
pecially, was  an  engineer  of  great  ge- 
nius, and  thorough  knowledge  of  Ins 
profession,  and  was  the  planner  and 
builder  of  the  Barrage,  that  great 
bridge  and  breakwater  over  the  Kile, 
which  attracts  the  admiration  of  the 
engineer  and  the  traveller  visitbg 
Egypt.  He  had  commenced  life  in 
France  as  a  St  Simonian,  and  had  left 
his  country  to  figure  largely  in  the 
development  of  Egyptian  improve- 
ment ;  and  with  his  colleague,  Linant 
Bey,  was  still  at  heart  a  Frenchman, 
even  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  vol- 
untary expatriation.  Their  survey  was 
a  careftd  and  a  correct  one,  and  very 
favorable  to  the  facility  of  accomplish- 
ing the  new  enterprise.  M.  de  Lesseps 
was  now  more  sanguine  than  ever,  and 
his  enthusiasm  was  infectious.  IDs 
next  step  was  to  invite  the  assembling 
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of  an  International  Commiseion,  nomi- 
nated by  leading  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  in  which  American  engineers  were 
also  invited  to  take  part  Snch  com- 
mission was  named,  and  held  its  first 
sessions  at  Paris.  It  decided  on  send- 
ing five  of  its  members  to  Egypt,  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  spot.  The 
en^neers  thus  named,  with  seyeral 
amateur  members,  came  to  Egypt,  were 
treated  with  great  consideration  by  the 
Viceroy,  who  made  them  his  gaests 
daring  their  whole  stay,  and  in  a  body 
went  over  the  whole  ground.  Their 
report  was  favorable,  confirming  the 
statements  and  estimates  made  by  Mon- 
gel  and  Linant  Beys.  But  the  exultar 
tion  of  M.  de  Lesseps  was  premature, 
for  diplomacy  stepped  in  to  thwart 
science.  Sir  Stratford  Redclifie  induced 
the  Sultan  to  reftise  his  assent  to  the 
scheme,  and  after  much  fruitless  nego- 
tiation, both  the  Viceroy  and  M.  de 
Lesseps,  growing  impatient,  concluded 
to  try  the  experiment  of  disr^arding 
the  Sultan's  veto,  as  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful indeed  whether  he  had  the  right  to 
interfere  in  a  matter  of  internal  im- 
provement. So,  in  January,  1856,  a 
second  and  fuller  concession  was  grants 
ed  to  M.  de  Lesseps  by  Said  Pacha,  and 
the  intention  of  at  once  organizing  a 
great  International  Company  for  cut- 
ting the  Canal  was  publicly  announced : 
and  the  Company,  very  shortly  there- 
after, actually  formed,  with  M.  de  Les- 
seps at  its  head.  The  Sultan  took  no 
steps  to  enforce  his  orders  on  his  power- 
ful vassal,  or  the  contumacious  French- 
man, for  he  was,  in  fact,  powerless  to 
do  so ;  and  was  propitiated  by  a  hand- 
some present  from  the  liberal  Egyptian. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  the  English  agents 
detected  a  weak  spot  in  the  concession, 
viz.,  that  which  provided,  that  "  in  all 
cases  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  work- 
men should  be  Egyptians;"  a  clause 
inserted  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  to  prevent  too 
large  an  introduction  of  European  la- 
borers into  the  country.  This  labor 
was  to  be  procured,  as  all  Eg3rptiaii 
labor  ever  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  both 
for  private  agriculture  and  public  works, 


by  the  system  of  "  wnee^^  that  is,  con- 
scription for  compulsory  labor  for  a 
limited  period  (one  month),  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  recompense.  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, had  the  new  Company,  under  the 
active  superintendence  of  M.  de  Les- 
seps, collected  twenty  thousand  Fellahs 
as  laborers,  giving  them  much  higher 
pay  than  ever  was  promised  by  the 
Ej^tian  Government — lodging,  food, 
and  medical  attendance,  and  half-pay 
when  sick — than  a  howl  went  up  from 
England  and  Exeter  Hall,  whose  echoes 
reached  the  East,  that  the  horrors  of 
the  slave-trade  were  being  revived  by 
the  French  in  Egypt  I  Lord  Stratford, 
therefore,  demanded  of  the  Sultan  to 
stop  this  scandal;  and  a  peremptory 
order  from  him,  backed  by  the  voice 
of  England,  came  to  Said  Pacha,  to 
stop  the  work  at  once,  and  dismiss  the 
Fellahs.  The  combination  was  too 
strong  and  the  pressure  too  heavy  for 
Said,  bold  as  he  was,  to  disobey.  He 
summoned  to  his  councils  the  Consuls- 
Gkneral  of  the  other  Powers,  and  de- 
manded of  them,  if  they  would  sustain 
him  in  resisting  this  order.  None 
would  promise  him  any  thing  more 
than  moral  support ;  and  turning  to  the 
American,  he  impatiently  asked : 

**  Your  Government  is  not  afhdd  of 
the  English  t  Would  they  support  me 
with  ships,  in  case  I  should  resist?" 
"  Certainly  not.  Your  Highness  I "  was 
the  prompt  reply;  *^Suez  and  India 
are  very  far  from  America,  and  her 
interests  there  are  very  small  indeed  I " 

"  Well,  then,"  responded  the  Viceroy, 
"poor  Lesseps  must  go  to  the  wall; 
but  it  is  a  great  shame.  MaU  que  wmlez 
vous  f  Egypt  is  a  little  place,  and  I  am 
a  little  monarch  I " 

But  the  indomitable  de  Lesseps  did 
not  despair,  although  he  saw  his  en- 
campment of  twenty  thousand  laborers 
broken  up  and  dispersed  in  a  day,  leav- 
ing only  a  quanti^  of  tools  and  tents 
behind  them,  as  evidences  of  their  hav- 
ing been  at  work  in  tracing  out  his 
canal.  He  summoned  laborers  from 
Europe,  and  they  came  after  months  of 
delay ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  come  in 
sufficient   numbers— beexv  fist^sKc&aj^— 
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and  the  work  recommenced — ^than  the 
eyil  genius  of  England  again  mter- 
posed;  the  imbecile  Sultanas  firman, 
this  time,  denying  the  right  of  the 
Viceroy  to  cede  the  lands  through 
which  the  Canal  was  to  be  dug.  This 
was  apparently  a  fatal  obstacle,  for 
Said  dared  not  disobey,  and  a  stoppage 
of  two  years  in  the  works  took  place, 
while  M.  de  Lesseps  vainly  sought  to 
enlist  influences  powerM  enough  to 
resist  those  brought  against  him. 

His  patience  and  energy  were  crown- 
ed with  success  at  last.  The  Emperor, 
who  had  long  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
project,  was  seemingly  stung  into  enlist- 
ing his  influence,  by  the  insolent  expres- 
sion of  English  triumph,  through  their 
Press,  over  the  failure  of  what  they  per- 
sisted in  calling  the  *^  French  intrigue 
in  Egypt."  The  French  Consul-Qene- 
ral,  who  had  enforced  the  Sultanas  order 
by  commanding  obedience  to  it,  and 
-who  was  known  to  be  unfriendly  to  the 
enterprise,  was  recalled  from  Egypt, 
and  instructions  given  to  his  successor 
to  favor  the  project,  which  was,  for  the 
first  time,  thus  taken  under  French  pro- 
tection; and  the  French  Minister  at 
Constantinople,  M.  Thouvenel,  requested 
to  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  as  to  the  views  and  wishes  of 
France  I 

"  Sultan  Stratford "  had,  for  once, 
more  than  met  his  match;  and  his 
authority  waned  from  that  hour.  At  a 
hint  front  a  high  quarter.  Said  Pacha 
submitted  the  whole  matter  in  contro- 
versy between  M.  de  Lesseps  and  him- 
self, to  the  French  Emperor ;  and  neith- 
er Turkey  nor  England  dared  to  inter- 
pose any  objection,  though  both  felt 
themselves  checkmated  by  this  adroit 
move  of  the  diplomatic  cutter-of-canals. 

The  Emperor's  decision  was  given  in 
July,  1864,  for  this  last  intervention  of 
his  in  the  afiair  was  five  years  later  than 
his  first,  which  settled  the  preliminary 
points,  and  was  given  after  the  death 
of  Said,  who  died  in  January,  1863. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Emperor  in 
the  earlier  stages,  were  simply  giving 
the  Suez  Canal  project  t\ie  moi«\  «^^  ol 
the  support  and  BanclVoii  ot  Ytwi^ 


and  allowing  a  subscriptioii  to  be  rais- 
ed in  France  by  popular  contribution, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  authorities^ 
From  the  hour  of  the  Emperor's  inter- 
vention the  diplomatic  interference  of 
England  ceased  openly ;  but  no  oppor- 
tunity ever  was  lost,  indirectly,  to 
thwart  or  cripple  the  enterprise  in  all 
its  stages. 

And  this  aid  of  the  Emperor's  came 
in  good  time,  firstly,  to  save  the  scheme 
in  infancy  from  being  swamped  by  Eng- 
land ;  and  secondly,  to  save  it  at  a  ma- 
turer  period,  from  the  hostility  or  in- 
difference of  Said's  successor,  Ismail 
Pacha,  who  did  not  wish  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor  in  any 
thing;  and  against  whom  this  appeal 
to  the  Emperor  was  taken^  which  re- 
sulted in  his  judgment  rendered  in 
1864,  above  referred  to. 

The  plan  adopted  by  H.  de  Leaieps 
to  frustrate  the  difficulties  raised  by  the 
two    firmans,  forbidding  the  compul- 
sory labors  of  the  Fellahs  under  the 
corvee  system,  and  refusing  also  the  ces- 
sion of  the  lands  on  each  bank  of  the 
Canal,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the 
enterprise,  was  as  ingenious  as  it  was 
successful.     lie  succeeded  in  substitat- 
ing  steam-power  for  manual  labor  in  a 
great  measure :  supplying  what  was  act^ 
ually  needed  by  importing  foreigners, 
and  tempting  voluntary  native  labor  by 
higher  prices  and  better  treatment  than 
they  were  accustomed  to.     The  latta 
point  was  smoothed  oyer,  throu^  the 
aid  of  the  new  French  Consnl-GeDeral 
and  the  Viceroy,  and  by  the  tadt  con- 
sent of  the  Porte,  under  the  skilful 
manipulation  of  M.  ThouveneL     And 
so,  at  last,  the  great  work  was  placed 
on  a  firm  footing,  and  from  1859  to  the 
present  hour  has  steadily  progressed, 
until  now   approaching   its  succeesAil 
conclusion.    During  all  these  years,  the 
indefatigable  activity,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  of  this  remarkable  man,  has  mani- 
feslcd  itself  in  so  many  ways,  as  to  keep 
his  name  perpetually  before  the  public ; 
and    the  rapidity  of   his    movements 
scorned  to  make  him  almost  omnipres- 
^\i\.«     Ov\^  da.^  in  Egypt,  a  few  days 
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week  later  making  an  elaborate  report 
to  his  stockholders  at  Paris,  and  cor- 
recting some  false  statement  simnltane- 
ously  through  the  London  Times,  and 
the  Journal  de  Bt,  Peter^fourg.  Then 
addressing  the  solid  men  of  Holland, 
and  enlightening  the  lively  Viennese, 
before  the  other  echoes  had  died  away, 
he  seemed  a  reviyal  of  the  Wandering 
Jew.  Comprehending  the  power  of  the 
Press,  he  established  at  Paris  the  jour- 
nal **  Vlsthme  de  8ueSy^  specially  deyoted 
to  this  topic,  which  has  been  of  infinite 
service,  and  circulated  most  extensively. 
The  popularity  as  well  as  the  fortunes 
of  the  Company  have  successively  wan- 
ed and  brightened,  and  its  stock  has 
been  made  the  football  of  the  Bourse ; 
but  he  has  ever  contrived  to  raise  it 
from  its  depression,  and  to  obtain  new 
loans  when  needed. 

Of  the  immense  labor  of  the  excava- 
tions and  dredgings  made  in  this  work, 
chiefly  by  machines  invented  by  M.  La- 
vallay,  one  of  the  contractors,  all  visit- 
ors speak  with  admiring  wonder.  This, 
and  the  erection  of  the  moles,  or  sea- 
walls, were  the  two  great  diflculties  of 
the  task  accomplished  by  M.  de  Les- 
seps;  for  the  mere  cutting  a  ditch 
through  the  narrow  neck  of  the  level 
Isthmus  was  a  small  Job ;  and  the  difli- 
culties  of  the  drifting  sand,  so  much 
discussed,  were  as  imaginary  as  those 
of  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two 
seas.  For  the  Isthmus  is  not  composed 
of  shifting  sands  at  all ;  much  of  it  is  a 
hard,  gritty,  rocky  soil,  through  which 
the  cuttings  are  very  laborious.  Much 
of  the  Canal  passes  through  large  lakes, 
and  only  at  two  points  is  there  any 
apprehension  about  sand  at  all. 

But  to  make  a  port  on  the  shifting 
sandbank,  in  shoal  water  liable  to 
overflow  by  the  sea,  where  Port  Said 
now  stands,  as  well  as  to  keep  open  the 
mouth  of  the  Canal — "Aic  labor ,  hoc 
opus  esV^  When  the  twenty  thousand 
laborers,  promised  and  given  by  Said 
Pacha,  were  taken  away  by  the  two 
Sultans,  Turkish  and  English,  at  Con- 
stantinople, human  ingenuity,  aided  by 
steam,  came  to  the  rescue  of  M.  de  Les- 
BepBf  and  if.  Larallay^B  iron  giants  have 


done  well  the  work  of  many  thousands 
of  men. 

M.  de  Lesseps  has  described  this 
more  graphically  than  any  other  could, 
when  lecturing  at  Paris  the  other  day, 
on  his  return  ftrom  a  visit  he  had  just 
made  to  his  Canal.  Referring  to  the 
results  of  one  month's  work,  from  the 
15th  July  to  15th  August  last,  he  says : 
''  I  dare  say  few  among  you  will  realize 
what  is  represented  by  this  enormous 
quantity  of  excavation.  Were  this 
placed  in  the  Place  Yendome,  it  would 
fill  the  whole  square,  and  be  five  times 
the  height  of  the  houses.  Or  laid  out 
between  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  it  would  cover 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elys6es,  while 
reaching  to  the  height  of  the  trees  on 
either  side,  a  distance  equal  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter.  In  dredging  the  Clyde, 
it  took  twenty-cne  yean  to  execute  three 
amd  a  half  Hmea  the  amount  the  Com- 
pany does  in  one  month  ;  and  at  Toulon ' 
the  same  results  as  on  the  Clyde  were 
obtained  in  nine  yearsj*^ 

With  this  general  information,  let  the 
reader  take  the  map  and  accompany  us 
on  a  rapid  run  Arom  Port  Said,  the  Med- 
iterranean port,  to  Isma'ilia,  the  inter- 
mediate port,  and  thence  to  Suez,  the 
Red  Sea  terminus  of  the  Canal — stop- 
ping en  route  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
things  to  be  seen. 

The  trace  of  the  Canal  which  accom- 
panies this  description  is  one  of  the 
official  maps  of  the  Company's  engi- 
neers, recently  made.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  relied  upon  as  accurate.  The  direct 
line  from  the  ancient  Pelusium  (Tineh), 
81''  8'  87",  to  Suez  in  29°  58'  87",  would 
be  seventy  miles.  The  actual  distance 
traversed  by  the  Canal,  from  Port  SiUd, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  to  a  point  a  little 
southeast  of  Suez,  is  actually  a  hundred 
miles ;  about  sixty  miles  of  which  runs 
through  the  beds  of  the  lakes  Menzaleh, 
Ballah,  Timsah,  and  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
Embankments  are  required  on  Menzaleh 
and  Ballah,  but  not  upon  the  others 
named.  The  avcra^  ^<^^  cA  SX\i^ 
whole  CanaV  \a  \)m«^  V\ssi^3«i^  «b^ 
twenty-eiglat  ieet,  otji  «.  Vy«  \«h^ 
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nanoner  where  cnttiDgs  have  bad  to  be 
made  (as  between  the  fortieth  and 
fiftieth  milM,  where  great  labor  hac 
been  put  on  escavatioTie).  The  width 
at  the  bottom  ia  about  two  hundred 
and  fortj-aii  feet  It  is  designed  tbere 
eball  be  an  average  depth  of  water  of 
twenty-flix  feet  throughout  the  Canal, 
About  four  fifths  of  the  Canal  will  be 
ta]l  width,  and  the  remuning  one  fifth 
of  reduced  width. 

With  these  preliminarj  remarka,  let 
08  start,  and  ruo  over  the  route. 

POST  SAlD. 

When  the  works  were  commenced  at 
Fort  Said,  in  1859,  there  was  onlj  space 
on  the  small  atdp  of  sand  for  a  few 
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Fort  Bald,  named  after  Said  Pacha, 
ia  now  a  town  of  twdve  thoasand  in- 
habitants, more  Buropean  than  Orlatal 
in  its  buildings  and  population.  Thia 
Egyptian  Tenice  and  the  immenM 
works  which  restrain  the  sea  tnm 
waahing  away  the  entrance  to  the 
Canal,  are  fully  described  by  Captaia 
Clerk,  an  English  engineer,  fioffl  whOM 
Beport  we  moke  a  brief  abstract : 

The  Port  has  been  formed  by  the 
construction  of  two  long  bieakwatoi, 
or  molee ;  that  on  the  western  aide  juts 
oat  at  right  angles  to  the  coaat-Iiiw, 
and  is  already  completed  to  ita  ftall 
length  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-ox  yards.  The  eastern 
mole,  whidi  is  also  now  neaily  finished 


tents  for  the  engineers;  the  first  huts 
erected  there  were  built  on  piles ;  both 
the  dredgingB  from  harbor  and  channel 
made  the  land;  and  now  one  thousand 
acres  have  been  reclaimed  for  the  Com- 
pany's workshapg  and  baildings,  and 
the  town  of  Fort  Said  ia  as  much 
a  creation  of  H,  de  Lesseps,  as  the 
Canal  The  proviriona,  and  even  water, 
had  at  first  to  be  brought  on  camels 
liom  Damietta,  or  by  sea,  thirty-five 
milea ;  but  now  bmallia  supplies  it  from 
its  fresh-water  canal,  a  fifty  horse- 
power engine  forcing  the  water  through 
two  pipes  to  the  northern  exbeuut^  ol 
the  CanaL 


to  the  proposed  length  of  one  thousaad 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  yards,  is 
situated  at  about  one  thousand  fin 
hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  the  othe^ 
its  direction  converging  to  within  fmr 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  eitno- 
ity  of  the  longer  one ;  thus  encloeiBg  a 
triangular  area  of  aboat  five  huDcUed 
and  fifty  acres.  The  proportions  irs 
twenty-six  yards  at  the  base,  six  yards 
at  the  summit,  twelve  yards  in  hught; 
and  the  slope  of  the  sidea  ia  one  in  ooa 

The  moles  are  formed  out  of  ooncieM 
blocks,  for  which  tJieru  ia  a  mannfaetoij 
t.\,'?<:.T\  %&^\Klon(^ng  to  Mtteti.  DbM 
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haye  inyeiited  this  ingenious  substitate 
for  stone.  Blocks  weighing  twenty-two 
tons,  twelye  cubic  yards  in  dimension, 
are  composed  of  two  thirds  sand,  taken 
from  harbor  dredgings,  and  one  third 
hydraulic  lime,  imported  from  Theil,  in 
F^ce.  These  materials  are  mixed  by 
machinery,  a  little  salt-water  being 
added  from  time  to  time,  and  this  pro- 
cess^ completed,  the  liquid  mass  is  made 
to  fall  into  trucks  running  on  tram- 
rails.  These  are  taken  over  the  moulds, 
into  which  the  concrete  is  dropped.  In 
these  it  is  left  two  months  to  consoli- 
date, when  the  block  is  ready  for  im- 
mersion. They  become  harder  after  be- 
ing submerged  some  time.  A  hydraulic 
lift  places  the  block  on  another  truck, 
and  it  is  run  down  to  the  wharf,  where 
another  lift  places  it  on  a  baige,  where 
it  rests  on  a  platform  with  a  machine 
of  twenty  degrees,  and  is  towed  by  a 
steam-tug  to  the  mole. 

Three  of  these  huge  masses  of  con- 
crete, weighing  sixty-fiye  tons  each,  and 
yalued  at  fifty  pounds  a-piece,  are  thus 
carried  out  and  slid  simultaneously  into 
the  sea,  just  oyer  the  spot  meant  for 
them.  The  interspaces  soon  fill  up  with 
the  sand  which  drifts  into  them. 

Leaying  Port  Said,  the  Canal  passes 
through  Lake  Menzaleh — ^the  "Dismal 
Swamp"  of  the  Isthmus^for  twenty- 
fiye  miles,  a  labor  which  those  who 
haye  trayersed  oyer  our  southern  swamp 
can  comprehend.  Menzaleh  was  a  shal- 
low, muddy  lake,  and  the  embankments 
of  the  Canal  had  to  be  made  out  of  its 
dredgings  on  each  side.  At  Eantara, 
on  the  Desert  (formerly  a  station  for  the 
transit  yans),  the  line  leayes  the  lake, 
and  passes  oyer  two  miles  of  sand-hills 
to  Lake  Ballah,  through  which  it  again 
cats  in  the  same  way  for  eight  miles. 

Then  comes  the  first  deep  land  cut- 
ting, from  Ferdane  to  Lake  Timsah 
(crocodile-water),  the  deepest  of  which 
is  near  El  Guisr,  and  from  sixty  to 
seyenty  feet.  The  labor  of  twenty 
thousand  Fellahs,  in  two  years,  cut  a 
channel  to  the  Mediterranean  to  float 
the  steam  dredges,  and  fill  the  shallow 
basin  of  Timsah,  formerly  fed  by  the 
Kiia  inundatioD  only. 


TgMAtT.TA, 

The  Lake  Timsah,  now  oonyerted 
into  a  *'  French,"  or  Mediterranean  lake, 
is  the  central  point  of  the  work ;  and 
here  now  stands  the  new  town  of  /«- 
maiUia  (named  after  the  present  Vice- 
roy), the  present  headquarters  of  the 
Company  and  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  who 
as  well  as  the  Viceroy  has  his  chateau 
here,  surrounded  by  flower-gardens  and 
a  colony  of  Frenchmen.  This,  like 
Port  Said,  is  a  creation  of  the  Canal 
Company,  and  may  be  termed  the  in- 
land port  of  the  Canal ;  for  it  connects, 
by  fresh-water  canal,  with  Zagazig  in 
the  interior,  flfty  miles  distant:  and 
thus  opens  a  transit  for  the  rich  agri- 
cultural products  of  that  region,  the 
centre  of  the  cotton  culture,  which  has 
of  late  years  so  largely  deyeloped  itself 
in  Egypt.  For  the  last  two  years,  the 
traffic  has  been  actiyely  going  on  from 
Port  Said  to  Suez,  passengers  embark- 
ing on  small  steamers  at  the  former 
point,  and  following  the  Canal  sixteen 
miles,  are  there  tranafenred  to  a  barge  on 
the  fresh- water  canal,  towed  by  a  small 
steam-tug.  To  ayoid  washing  the 
banks,  the  tug  trayels  on  a  chain  in  the 
centre  of  the  channel.  The  transit  from 
Port  Said  to  IsmaHia  is  eleyen  hours, 
from  IsmalUa  to  Suez  sixteen  hours. 

This  fresh-water  canal,  yitally  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
through  the  Desert,  the  Egyptian  Qoy- 
emment  undertook  to  make  in  1856, 
but  the  Company  had  finally  to  do  it, 
employing  in  the  intenral  l^ee  thou- 
sand camels  and  donkeys  to  transport 
water  from  the  Nile  for  the  use  of  the 
laborers. 

When  finished,  the  €k)yernment 
bought  it  for  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  as  it  was  useful  for  ir- 
rigation :  any  portion  of  the  Desert  be- 
ing cultiyable  when  water  can  be 
brought  ta  irrigate  it 

This  canal  runs  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  from  Ismailia  to  the  Nile,  at  right 
angles  to  the  maritime  Canal ;  its  width 
twenty-six  feet,  ayerage  depth  four  feet. 

Resuming   our   ^outda^^  \2ck&   <:xs<qsar^ 
skirta  along  liJiaft  e%aV.€si\.  iSfikOt^  ^^  **^^ 
Lake  of  Oioco^ea  (;;CiiDa»aa^  >(Xw8Si«c^«5^    * 
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the  cuttings  at  Toussoum  and  Sera- 
peum,  which  go  about  half  the  entire 
distance  to  Suez,  from  this  point 
Thence  the  trace  passes  for  twenty-four 
miles  more  through  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
into  the  last  cuttings  at  Cheloup,  de- 
bouching twelve  miles  further  south 
into  the  Red  Sea,  a  mile  southeast  of 
Suez. 

There  are  but  two  points  along  the 
route  where  much  trouble  is  antici- 
pated, or  precautions  have  to  be  taken, 
against  filling  up  from  the  drifting 
sand ;  viz.,  at  El  Guisr  and  Serapeum. 
At  the  latter  point,  it  is  proposed  to 
irrigate  the  banks,  and  plant  trees  upon 
them,  as  the  best  protection.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  annual  expense  of 
dredging  out  the  drifts  from  this  source, 
at  these  two  places,  may  amount  to 
£40,000  per  annum;  in  quantity  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cubic  yards, 
or  one  quarter  of  the  actual  work  now 
done  per  month  by  their  engineers.  The 
last  cuttings  are  what  the  French  en- 
gineers term  '^  d  $ec  ; ''  that  is,  conduct- 
ed on  dry  land. 

SUBZ. 

The  works  at  Suez  are  not  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  on  the  Mediterranean  side; 
as  no  new  Venice  had  to  be  made  there 
on  mud  or  sand  instead  of  piles ;  Suez 
having  long  been  used  as  the  Red  Sea 
port  of  the  "  P.  and  O."  steamers,  and 
the  fleet  of  their  steamers  always  an- 
choring a  short  distance  below  it. 

Still  a  sea-wall  had  to  be  built  there, 
to  protect  the  mouth  of  the  Canal,  as  at 
Port  Said,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
and  great  workshops  erected. 

From  a  small  Arab  village  in  the 
time  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Suez  bad  grown 
into  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, chiefly  Arabs,  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  under  the  influence  of  the  "  P.  and 
O."  transit.  But  it  has  been  galvanized 
into  new  life  by  the  new  Canal  works, 
and  numbers  now  twenty-flve  thousand 
inhabitants,  being  quite  a  busy  and 
flourishing  place,  with  brighter  pros- 
pects for  the  future. 


the  new  palace  of  the  Viceroy  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  the  eye  embraces  a 
magnificent  series  of  panoramic  views. 

At  the  feet  of  the  gazer  lie  stretched 
out  the  town  of  Suez,  the  port,  and  the 
roadstead.  On  his  right  hand  tower 
up  the  lofty  mountains  of  Attaka, 
which  frown  on  the  Red  Sea.  To  the 
left,  high  in  the  heavens,  rises  the  hoaiy 
head  of  Mt.  Sinai,  between  sea  «nd 
desert.  In  fh)nt,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  toss  and  sparkle  the  bright  blue 
waves  of  the  Red  Sea — ^more  azure  in  hue 
than  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  Turn- 
ing from  this  refreshing  prospect,  and 
looking  behind  him,  he  sees  stretched 
in  all  its  sombre  simplicity,  in  great 
sandy  waves,  the  bare,  bleak  expanse  of 
the  Desert,  without  tree,  shrub,  or  blade 
of  grass,  to  break  its  barren  and  dreary 
monotony. 

The  roadstead  of  Suez  and  its  port 
are  very  large  and  very  secure.  More 
than  five  hundred  vessels  can  find  place 
there  at  a  time.  Much  of  M.  de  Les- 
seps'  work  had  already  been  done  here 
for  him  by  his  rivals  of  the  **  P.  and  0." 
Company. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  the 
whole  history  of  this  great  enterprise 
has  been  given,  perhaps  with  too  much 
minuteness,  because  the  writer,  rerisit- 
ing  his  country  after  long  absrace,  has 
been  surprised  to  find  how  little  really 
was  known  here  about  this  great  work, 
or  of  the  man,  whose  name  is  now  a 
synonym  for  it,  and  whose  leading 
traits  are  such  as  peculiarly  to  strike 
the  American  mind.  Now  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  performing  a  similar  work  on 
our  Isthmus  has  become  apparent,  both 
to  our  Government  and  our  people, 
and  the  last  act  of  Mr.  Seward^s  busy 
administration  of  the  State  Department 
has  been  to  secure  that  transit  hy 
treaty ; — this  history  becomes  still  more 
important,  in  the  peaceful  rivalry  for 
Eastern  trade  which  it  foreshadowai 
For  just  at  the  moment  of  his  triumph 
over  his  English  rivals,  M.  de  Lessepa 
finds  another  lion  in  his  path,  ready  to 
dispute  the  monopoly  of  Eastern  trade 
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Already  our  pioneer  Bteamers  from 
California  have  bridged  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  tapped  China  and  Japan 
on  their  eastern  side;  and  we  ne«d 
only  the  Canal  across  our  Isthmus  to 
compete  successfully  with  this  Eastern 
r6ute,  commenced  by  Waghom  and 
completed  by  M.  de  Lesseps. 

Tet  are  wo  not  so  much  nearer  to 
"remote  Ind"  and  "ancient  Cathay" 
as  is  generally  supposed;  nor  is  our 
triumph  so  easy  or  assured,  when  we 
have  opened  our  Pacific  route.  For 
from 

London  to  Canton  tU  Sues  it  in. 10,000  mllM 

From  IT.  Y.  to  Canton  ria  Pannma Il,fi00     *' 

•'  •'  **       Faoifle  Batlzt)ad.l0,500     •• 

London  t«  Canton  Tia     **  <*  13,500     •* 

Nev  York  to  Canton  ria  Soei  Canal . .  .11,500     ** 

Or,  taking  time  as  the  test  for  the 
transit  from  London,  it  will  compare  as 
follows,  by  their  route  and  ours : 

By  MarteUlei  By  New  Fork  and 
and  Bombay,   San  Francisco, 
I«ondon  to  Hong  Kong.SO  days  47  days 

London  to  Shanghai... .43    "  43    •* 

London  to  Yokohama.. 48    **  8S    " 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  London 
Economist^  the  great  organ  of  British 
commerce, "  is  not  so  sure,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  be,  that  the  through  traflSc 
between  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia  will 
be  diverted." 

Thus,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
distance  between  New.  York  and  Can- 
ton yia  Panama  will  be  as  great  as  via 
Suez ;  and  American  control  of  Eastern 
trade  is  thus  made  dependent  on  that 
communication,  which  cannot  compete 
by  railroad  routes  with  the  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  transit  by  water.  For 
as  matters  stand  to-day,  the  shortest 
and  cheapest  route  from  our  Atlantic 
ports  for  Indian  and  Chinese  trade  is 
yia  Suez  Canal ;  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  three  thousand  miles  of  transr 
portation  by  Pacific  RaUroad,  with  two 
reshipments.  The  difference  of  cost  has 
been  calculated  as  three  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  former. 

The  Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  once  established  as  a  rival  to 
the  Suez,  would  be  a  formidable  one ; 
for  it  would  be  avaOable  foi  sailing 
vesselB,  while  the  latter  is  not ;  and  the 


dangers  of  the  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea  would  be  avoided,  and  the  passages 
shorter  in  point  of  time. 

The  amount  of  capital  required  and 
expended  for  the  perfection  of  the  en- 
terprise has  reached  the  high  figure  of 
about  £16,000,000  sterling;  and  it  is 
stated  that  there  is  just  about  sufficient 
balance  in  hand  to  complete  the  work 
by  the  first  of  October,  1869. 

A  Commisdon  of  leading  engineers 
and  others  connected  with  the  Canal, 
has  lately  been  in  session  at  Paris,  to 
regulate  the  conditions  for  navigating 
the  Canal.  Both  paddle  and  screw 
steamers  wiU  be  allowed  to  steam 
through,  at  a  maximum  rate  of  six  miles 
per  hour;  thus  making  the  passage  in 
seventeen  hours,  allowing  for  detentions 
m  route.  Sailing  vessels  exceeding  fifty 
tons'  register  to  be  towed  through  by 
steam-tugs;  those  under  that  tonnage 
allowed  to  sail  through  if  they  can. 

By  the  terms  of  the  co;ticession  from 
the  Egyptian  Government  an  identical 
transit  due  is  to  be  levied  equally,  and 
without  any  favor  or  distinction  as  to 
nationality,  ddly.  Publication  of  rates 
of  toll-duties  to  be  made  in  all  places 
interested,  three  months  prior  to  open- 
ing the  Canal  to  general  navigation, 
after  completion.^  8dly.  In  no  case  is 
the  maximum  of  ten  francs  per  ton  on 
merchandise,  or  ten  francs  per  passenger, 
to  be  exceeded. 

H.  de  Lesseps  originally  calculated, 
that  three  million  tons  of  shipping 
would  pass  annually  through  his  Canal. 
But  while  retaining  this  estimate  for 
the  first  year  after  it  has  been  opened, 
he  now  doubles  it  for  successive  ones; 
owing  to  the  immense  development  of 
commerce  he  thinks  he  sees  looming  in 
the  distance.  He  said  the  other  day, 
in  one  of  his  Reports,  with  pardonable 
exultation  at  the  expense  of  his  old 
enemy,  now  forced  to  pay  him  unwill- 
ing tribute:  "Thus  France  will  have 
subscribed  the  greater  portion  of  your 
capital,  but  England  will  pay  you  the 
largest  proportion  of  your  dividends-." 
which  was  at  on^^  ^c^\it:fm%  V^  \5aA 
pride  and  pocV^eta  ot  \na  ^VoO^^'^Kt^-      ^ 

But  then,  tli©  qne^^ou  ol  c^^Mvyoa  M 
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the  practical  American  mind  arises, 
after  fiilly  admitting  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  achieved,  and  of  the  obstacles 
vanquished  in  its  successful  prosecution 
and  triumphant  conclusion.  That  ques- 
tion is,  Will  it  pay  f 

M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  Company  as- 
sert and  believe  it  will.  John  Bull 
stubbornly  shakes  his  head,  and  keeps 
his  breeches-pocket  still  tightly  button- 
ed up —takes  no  shares  or  stock  in  it, 
and  firmly  believes,  even  if  he  does  not 
desire,  that  the  whole  thing  will  "  come 
to  grief,"  and  bo  only  a  repetition  of 
his  own  experiments  of  travelling  under 
the  Thames  and  building  Great  Easterns. 
Whether  John  Bull  or  M.  de  Lesseps  be 
correct,  the  test  of  actual  experiment 
soon  will  prove,  more  conclusively  than 
arguments. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  earli- 
est objections  urged  against  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  project,  such  as  difference 
of  level,  silting  of  sand,  instability  of 
material,  enormous  cost,  filling  up  of 
mouths,  &c.,  &c.,  have  all  finally  turned 
out  to  be  groundless.     But  there  are 


drawbacks,  in  the  shape  of  the  difficult 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  its 
coral  reefs,  and  the  winds  which  blow 
steadily  one  way  for  months  together, 
rendering  sailing  vessels  impossible  for 
that  work:  and  steam-tugs  are  indis- 
pensable adjuncts,  should  they  attempt 
it.  But  the  sailing  vessel,  without  as- 
sistant screw,  is  growing  as  rare  a  sight 
on  the  watery  highway,  as  stage-coaches 
on  the  roads ;  so  that  this  is,  probably, 
not  a  very  strong  objection. 

Whether  the  course  of  Eastern  trade 
can  be  diverted  from  the  Cape  route, 
and  whether  the  Canal  of  Suez,  or  the 
Canal  of  Daricn,  is  to  be  the  favorite 
route,  are  questions  which  will  be  de- 
cided in  the  course  of  this  generation. 
But  whatever  fate  may  await  the  enter- 
prise, whose  inception,  origin  and  his- 
tory liave  been  given  in  this  sketch, 
one  thing  is  certain :  that  among  the 
representative  men  of  this  century  there 
is  none,  whose  name  is  more  sure  of  a^ 
conspicuous  and  enduring  place  on  the 
roll  of  honor,  than  that  of  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  founder  of  the  Canal  of  Suez. 


•♦• 


UPON   THE    BEACH. 

The  stars  above  are  bright, 
The  sea  beyond  is  white. 
And  between  sea  and  stars  strides  the  windy  Night  I 

He  flings  his  banners  out. 
And  tramples  with  a  shout 
Across  the  surge  which  roars  and  flashes  all  about. 

O  Night !  whose  haughty  breath 
To  lagging  breakers  saith, 
"  Sweep  on,  although  the  sand  may  seek  your  death  !  " 

O  Night,  to  thee  I  call ! 
Blow  through  each  storm-swept  hall 
Within  my  soul,  and  cause  each  fear  to  fall ! 

Break  up  and  burl  aside 
Those  wishes,  still  denied. 
Which  follow  after  thoughts  of  self  and  pride. 

And  though  the  billows  rise, 
And  though  the  storm-bird  cries ; 
Above  them  all  disclose  the  quiet  of  the  skies. 
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The  wind  that  had  been  gradually 
rismg  since  noon  had  grown  into  a 
storm  before  evening,  and  the  hurtled 
mists  came  driving  in  from  the  sea 
dense  and  spectral,  hiding  the  fields  and 
woods  and  river ;  but  no  rain  fell,  and 
above  there  was  a  clear,  star-lit  sky, 
under  which  floated  the  compact  mists 
and  torn,  scudding  clouds,  each  in  its 
way  heralding  the  coming  tempest.  All 
night  long  the  wind  thundered  through 
the  trees,  the  ospreys  in  their  rudely 
shaken  nests  kept  up  their  wild,  un- 
earthly cry,  the  surf  beat  and  hammered 
on  the  shore ;  but  through  and  above  it 
all  still  shone  the  clear,  steady  light  of 
the  stars,  while  below  them  floated  in 
upon  the  winds  the  mists  and  clouds. 

It  was  at  the  breaking  of  the  day 
that  the  guests  at  the  old  farmhouse 
were  awakened  from  sleep  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  solitary  gun  ;  it  sounded  so 
near  and  distinct  that  it  startled  the 
sleepers  from  their  beds.  It  was  pres- 
ently followed  by  a  second  report  and 
at  intervals  by  others.  Tlien  there  was 
hurried  dressing,  and  a  quick  tramp  to 
the  sea  by  all  who  lived  either  in  farm- 
house or  cabin,  for  the  slow-booming 
guns  told  of  another  wreck ;  of  life  to 
be  saved,  to  some;  of  plunder  and 
salvage,  to  others. 

Professor  Daunton  had  already  left 
the  house,  when  he  heard  Margaret's 
voice  calling  to  him. 

"  Will  you  let  me  go  with  you  % "  she 
asked,  as  if  fearing  a  refusal. 

**  Yes,  my  girl,  and  thank  you  for  the 
good  company.  See  the  people  there, 
hurrying  across  the  marshes ;  there  can- 
not be  a  man,  woman,  or  child  left  in 
the  village.  These  people  can  scent  a 
wreck  in  the  air,  I  think." 

They  hurried  on  with  the  rest,  the 
girl  holding  the  Professor's  arm,  and  oc- 
casionally casting  quick,  timid  glances 


ONCLUSION. 


behind  her,  evidently  looking  for  some 
one  whom  she  had  not  seen  among  the 
other  guests  going  down  to  the  sea. 

They  got  down  in  time  to   see  the 
inen  and  horses  thundering  along  the 
nard  beach,  with  the  lifeboats  on  their 
rough  carriages,  surrounded  by  the  yell- 
ing wreckers,  mad  with  the  excitement 
of  perilous  adventure.  They  trotted  along- 
side, their  hands  upon  the  gunwales  of 
the  boats,  grim  and  alert,  like  artillery- 
men hurrying  to  the  front,  full  of  the  fire 
and  bravery  of  the  battle.     The  horsei 
flew  along,  untouched  by  whip  or  goad, 
as  if  they  knew  the  value  of  the  freight 
they  bore  and  the  necessity  for  speed. 
But  when  the  wreckers  arrived  opposite 
to  the  stranded  ship,  against  which  the 
waves  thumped  mercilessly,  there  fell  a 
dead  silence  among  them  all,  wreckers, 
fishermen,  and  villagers  alike,  and  they 
looked  toward  the  monster  wreck  and 
then  into  each  other's  faces,  hopeless, 
dismayed.     It  was  no  use,  they  said, 
one  to  the  other ;  no  boat  could  live  in 
such  a  sea. 

It  was  an  emigrant  ship,  from  Liver- 
pool ;  and  about  her  decks  and  lower 
rigging,  which  the  sea  almost  constant- 
ly washed,  clung  her  helpless,  doomed 
passengers  and  crew,  as  thick  as  bees 
about  the  hive.  She  had  come  on 
broadside  to  the  bar,  at  that  treacher- 
ous, dark  hour  before  the  dawn,  and 
was  strained  badly ;  yet  she  still  held 
together  above-decks,  but  at  low-water 
line  showing  an  ugly  break  in  her  hull 
amidship. 

The  people  of  the  village  had  built  a 
fire  of  the  ocean-wreck  gathered  from 
alongshore,  for  the  wind,  blowing  a 
hurricane  directly  on  land,  chilled  them 
to  their  bones.  They  stood  or  sat  hud- 
dled about  it  in  picturesque  groups, 
generally  silent,  looking  off  to  where 
the  ship  lay  hard  and  fast  on  the  bar ; 
wondering  in  their  stolid  fashion  how 
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long  she  could  hold  together,  with  the 
sea  thumping  her  sides  in  that  way,  and 
often  making  clear  breaches  over  her 
from  stem  to  stern.  The  women  who 
had  husbands  in  the  wrecking  service 
stood  about  the  boats  on  which  the 
men  sat,  entreating  and  forbidding 
them  to  venture  out.  They  needed 
little  entreaty,  yet,  somehow,  they  felt 
that  out  there,  with  those  despairing 
wretches,  and  not  idly  here  on  shore, 
laid  their  duty ;  and  in  more  than  one 
breast  among  those  rough  fellows  the 
sense  of  duty  was  stronger  than  sense 
of  fear,  or  love  of  wife  and  child.  It 
only  needed  the  magnetic  example  of 
one  man,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  to 
hurry  them  all  into  the  boats,  and  once 
there,  to  risk  all  for  humanity  and  duty. 

Captain  Brown,  the  master,  stood 
apart  from  his  men,  talking  to  the  Pro* 
fessor  and  Margaret. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  for  those  poor 
people,  Captain  Brown  ? "  she  ask- 
ed. "  Surely,  with  these  brave  men, 
who  know  the  sea  and  shore,  you  can 
do  something.  Help  them.  Captain ; 
they  are  so  many ;  there  are  women  and 
children  among  them,  such  as  your  wife 
and  children  are.  Try  to  help  them. 
Do  not  let  them  go  down  into  the  sea 
before  our  eyes  without  making  a  single 
effort,  Captain." 

The  girVs  hand  had  caught  his  own, 
and  her  wet,  passionate  eyes  looked 
right  into  his,  pleading  with  him  for 
the  women  and  children,  who  had  their 
counterparts  in  his  own  home  and  heart. 

"  It's  no  use,  Marg'ret.  She's  doomed, 
that  ship  is,  an^  sheUl  go  down  afore 
our  eyes,  an'  we  can't  help  it.  I'm  main 
sorry,  but  we  can't  help  'em." 

^*  I  am  not  a  strong  man.  Captain 
Brown,"  said  the  Professor  slowly,  "  but 
I  was  accounted  a  good  stroke  once  in 
the  Cambridge  crew,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  one  of  a  party  to  attempt  the 
rescue  of  those  people  there." 

"  You  would — you  ?  Then  by  the 
good  Lord,  Professor,  I'll  make  another. 
Hello,  men  I  I  daren't  force  one  of  you 
into  that  boat  while  the  sea  pitches  like 
that,  though  it's  your  duty,  you  know, 
men ;  but  who'll  volunteer  to  go  out 


there  with  a  line  to  that  ship.  It's  a 
desp'rit  service,  but  Professor  Daunton 
is  going  an'  Pm  going ;  and  now,  who 
else'U  go?  Good  for  you,  Bill  Shad- 
rack,  good  for  you,  Tom  Hemphill, 
you're  men,  you  are.  Now  some  more 
of  you,  as  hasn't  got  any  body  at  home. 
Who's  the  next  man  to  go  in  this 
boat  ? " 

Two  others  instantly  volunteered,  and 
despite  the  cries  of  children  and  wives 
the  men  leaped  into  the  boat,  and  each 
one,  with  a  last  look  shoreward,  quietly 
poised  his  oar  in  the  air,  stiffened  him- 
self in  his  place,  and  sat  solemnly 
watching  the  mountainous  wave  over 
which  he  was  to  be  hurled.  Half  a 
hundred  brawny  hands  seized  the  boat 
and  tried  to  launch  her,  unsuccessfully 
at  first,  but  on  the  fourth  trial  she 
plunged  into  the  breakers,  and  in  the 
next  moment  she  was  thrown  high  and 
dry  upon  the  beach,  smashed  like  an 
eggshell ;  her  crew  of  six  all  safe,  but 
all  a  good  deal  bruised  and  hurt. 

The  old  Captain  gathered  himself  up 
with  the  rest.  "  I  told  you  it  was  no 
use.  Professor,"  he  said.  "I  know  a 
sea  when  I  see  it,  and  I  knowed  no  boat 
could  live  a  minute  out  there." 

"  I  see  it  is  no  use.  Captain.  God  help 
them  all,  for  only  He  can  now,"  and  the 
Professor  turned  away  sick  at  heart,  not 
noticing  the  blood  dripping  freely  from 
his  fingers. 

But  Margaret  was  in  a  moment  at  his 
side,  tying  her  handkerchief  about  his 
bleeding  hand.  When  it  was  done  she 
went  up  to  the  fire  where  poor  Tom 
Hemphill  had  been  carried,  his  face 
gashed  and  bloody.  Margaret  stooped 
down  by  him,  took  the  rough,  unkempt 
head  on  her  knees,  while  she  stanched 
the  blood  and  bound  up  the  wounds. 
Tom  was  only  a  fisherman,  with  no 
wife  nor  child  to  care  for  his  coming  or 
going;  but  as  the  beautiful  lady  put 
her  arm  about  his  neck  to  raise  his 
battered  head  to  her  lap,  he  closed  his 
eyes  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  no  right  to 
look  at  her  then. 

^*  You  have  done  a  brave  thing,  Ifir.  jjm 
Hemphill,"  she  said,  as  she  airanged  j^| 
some  blankets  under  Mdcl  ^^ 
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"  rd  do  it  agen,  Miss,  only  to  have 
your  little  finger  touch  me,  I  would," 
rejoined  honest  Tom. 

"It  was  better,"  she  said,  not  dis- 
pleased, "  to  have  done  it  for  those  poor 
people  there." 

•  •  ■  •  • 

"  What  chance,  Captain  ? " 

It  was  a  pleasant  voice  that  had  asked 
the  question,  the  old  wrecker  thought, 
before  he  looked  up  at  the  gigantic 
figure  of  the  speaker  on  horseback ;  a 
little  too  cheery  and  careless,  though, 
he  thought  again,  as  he  looked  into  the 
cool,  gray  eye,  and  saw  a  bright,  easy 
smile  on  Luke  Connor's  face.  Then  he 
said, 

"Capt'en  Connor,  I  shouldn't  be 
obleeged  to  tell  a  man  like  you,  as 
knows  the  sea,  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  them  poor  souls  on  that  wrack. 
Only  God  and  a  miracle  will  ever  let 
them  see  home  agon." 

"  Only  God  and  a  miracle  ? "  the 
man  asked,  a  doubtful  smile  on  his  face. 

"  Yes — jest  that,  Capt'en  Connor." 

The  Professor  stood  by,  jealously 
watching  and  noting  every  expression 
of  the  man  who  had  robl>ed  him  of  his 
wife  and  home  and  love,  and  remarking 
his  light,  incredulous  tone,  his  careless 
bearing  in  the  face  of  such  calamity  as 
there  was  before  him  in  the  stranded 
ship,  he  turned  suddenly  away,  afraid 
of  himself;  afraid  lest  his  anger  and 
contempt  should  make  him  drag  the 
cool,  indifferent  devil  from  his  saddle, 
and  beat  the  life  out  of  him.  He 
thought  of  Margaret  as  this  man's  wife, 
and  his  heart  grew  sick  within  him. 

"  Have  you  tried  the  boat,  CajDtain 
Brown  ? "  Luke  Connor  asked. 

"  Does  that  look  as  if  we  had  tried 
the  boat,  young  man?"  and  the  old 
wrecker  pointed  sternly  to  where  the 
shattered  fragments  lay  strewn  about  the 
beach. 

*'  Very  much  like  it.  Captain  Brown ; 
but  are  there  no  more  volunteers  ? " 

Luke  Connor  did  not  wait  for  the 
savage  answer  of  the  wrecking  master, 
but  rode  down  to  the  wreckers  and 
their  wives;  a  gallant,  noble  figure, 
straight  as  a  maple,  and  as  shapely. 


holding  his  impatient  horse  in  hand  as 
easily  as  a  child  holds  a  kitten ;  a  pow- 
erful figure,  robust,  hardy,  weariDg 
easily  and  gracefully  the  strength  and 
nerve  of  a  dozen  common  men. 

The  men's  faces  lighted  up  pleasantly 
as  they  touched  their  hats  to  the  gal- 
lant sailor,  who  had  defied  the  dangers 
of  their  inlet,  as  he  swept  into  the  river 
one  day.  They  had  been  witnesses  to 
his  bravery,  his  skill  they  could  under- 
stand, and  his  strength  they  envied. 

"  My  men,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  rein 
among  them,  "you  know  me.  You 
know  that  I  can  make  my  offer  good. 
I  will  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  eveiy 
man  who  lends  a  hand  to  cany  a  line 
to  that  ship  ?  " 

A  dead  silence  among  the  men,  flash- 
ing eyes  and  dark  scowls  among  the 
women,  followed  the  offer  of  the  speaker. 

"  What,  no  answer  ?  "  he  said.  "  You 
want  more.  Well,  you  shall  have  it. 
Any  six  of  yon  stand  out  there,  and 
name  your  price.  Don't  be  afraid,  I'll 
pay  it  down  on  the  nail." 

He  paused,  but  no  man  stirred ;  the 
women  crept  closer  to  their  husbands, 
holding  their  arms  and  glaring  savagely 
at  Connor. 

"  You  won't  go  ?  Then  let  one  man 
among  you  swim  to  that  ship,  and  be 
shall  be  the  owner  of  Captain  Brown's 
sea-farm.  You  all  know  it — ^you  all 
know  that  it  will  be  a  fortune  to  any 
one  who  owns  it  when  your  railroad 
comes  down  here.  I  will  give  it  out 
and  out,  to  the  man  who  swims  to  that 
ship.  Still  no  answer  ?  Why,  you  cow- 
ards, are  you  afraid  of  a  bit  of  dirty 
water  or  of  some  salt  spray  washing 
over  you  ?  Will  nothing  tempt  you, 
you  miserable  devils  ?  " 

"  We  are  no  cowards,  Captain  Con- 
nor, but  no  boat  can  live  out  there ;  it 
has  been  tried,  and  no  man  among  us 
can  swim  there,"  a  wrecker  said  dog- 
gedly. 

"  Try  it  again,  you  cowards.  Oh  my 
God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  one  hour's  life 
of  the  old  Argo,  and  I  would  show  you 
what  a  single  man  could  do.  I  would 
sail  her  out  there,  if  the  waves  of  hell 
washed  her  sides ;  you  havo  been  upon 
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tho  sea  all  your  miserable  lives,  and 
yet  not  a  man  of  you  will  stir." 

The  bitter  words  were  scarcely  utter- 
ed, when  a  gaunt  old  fish-wife,  a  wom- 
an tall  and  muscular,  apparently,  as 
himself,  her  arms  bared  to  the  shoul- 
ders, her  face  as  brown  as  the  dead 
kelp,  her  sharp  features  watched  over 
by  gray,  hawkish  eyes,  her  voice  shrill- 
er, more  piercing  than  the  wind,  seized 
his  bridle,  and  with  a  quick  jerk  threw 
Luke  Connor's  horse  back  on  his 
haunches. 

**  Cowards,  are  we  ? "  she  cried. 
"  Then  what  are  you  ?  What  are  you, 
coming  here  to  tempt  to  their  certain 
death  these  men  with  children  and 
wives?  Why  don't  you  go  yourself? 
What  makes  you  tempt  other  men  with 
fortunes  greater  than  they  ever  dreamed 
of,  to  do  a  thing  your  own  cowardly 
heart  will  not  let  you  do?  What  is 
your  dirty  money  to  you  f  You  never 
worked  for  it ;  no,  not  a  penny  of  it. 
You  don't  know  the  value  of  money ; 
these  men  do.  You  never  worked  with 
the  nets,  wet  to  the  armpits,  from  sun- 
set till  morning  for  a  poor  mess  of  fish 
to  keep  starvation  from  your  door  I 
You  never  worked  in  storm,  in  sleet 
and  hail  and  snow  for  a  dollar  a-day,  at 
wrecking,  and  saving  human  lives. 
These  men  have  done  it  hundreds  of 
times,  and  will  do  nothing  else  as  long 
as  they  live;  and  the  like  of  you 
comes  here  tempting  them  with  more 
money  than  they  could  count  over.  Go 
carry  a  line  to  the  ship  yourself,  save 
your  filthy  bribes,  you  murderer,  and 
,earn  the  right  to  call  our  sons  and  hus- 
bands cowards.    Go  yourself." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  fierce  ti- 
rade, Luke  Connor  sat  back  on  his  horse, 
more  amused  than  vexed  at  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  old  fish-wife,  until  the 
single  word  murderer  escaped  her  lips, 
and  then  his  cheeks  blanched,  and  he 
grew  dizzy  for  a  moment,  but  recover- 
ing himself,  he  leaned  forward  in  his 
saddle  and  gravely  addressed  the 
wreckers  one  and  all. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry. 
I  was  wrong  and  this  good  wife  is 
right    I  will  carry  a  line  to  the  ship." 


The  old  woman  let  go  the  bridle, 
stared  hard  into  the  man's  face,  full  of 
unbelief,  and  foj  a  moment  her  blanched 
countenance  expressing  it,  but  something 
she  saw  in  the  calm,  solemn  eyes  of  Luke 
Connor  told  her  that  he  meant  to  do  it, 
and  it  chilled  the  blood  in  her  heart. 
Her  voice  was  not  shrill  now,  but  husky 
and  full  of  pain.  *'  Jen/,"  she  said, 
"  you,  carry  a  line  to  yon  poor  wretches  ? 
It  can't  be  done,  Capt'en  Luke— it  can't 
be  done,  I  tell  you.  Fm  only  a  misen^ 
ble  old  woman,  but  I  know.  I  lived  on 
this  coast  before  you  was  bom,  Master 
Luke,  and  I  have  seen  the  sea  since  I  was 
a  baby,  and  I  know  it,  I  do.  I'm  hurt 
that  I  vexed  you.  I  didn't  mean  to  call 
you  a  murderer,  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
rough  and  to  make  you  do  a  mad  thing 
like  that,  but  you  drove  my  man  bitted 
hard  with  your  piles  of  money  and  your 
hard  words.  You  can't  save  'em,  Cap- 
t'en Luke ;  only  God  can  do  that."  The 
woman  clung  to  his  arm  at  last,  as  if  by 
her  simple  strength  she  would  hold  him 
back. 

"  Then  under  God,"  he  said  solemn- 
ly, "  I  will  do  it." 

8he  turned  fiercely  upon  the  gaping 
wreckers,  who  stood  in  little  groups, 
shaking  their  heads  in  stolid  protest  and 
excitedly  discussing  this  new  danger. 
They  readily  forgave  Luke  Connor  his 
hard  words.  They  had  seen  him  do  a 
braver  thing  than  they  had  ever  done, 
when  before  them  all  he  had  lashed  his 
mainsheet  to  the  deck  in  a  fierce  storm, 
at  the  moment  when  his  crew  would  no 
longer  aid  him ;  they  had  seen  him  sail 
his  toy-ship  through  the  hungry  mouth 
of  hell,  as  it  were,  into  their  river. 
They  liked  this  young  fellow,  who 
threw  his  money  around  among  them 
so  lavishly,  who  had  helped  them  at 
their  nets,  sat  on  their  hearths,  shared 
their  luck  in  deep-sea  fishing,  and  who 
was  a  hail-fellow  well  met  with  the 
humblest  of  them  all.  They  knew  him 
to  be  so  reckless  of  personal  danger 
that  he  would  certainly  risk  a  passage 
to  the  wreck,  and  they  did  not  like  it. 

"  Will  you  let  him  do  it,  men  ?  "  she 
asked,  looking  into  their  facet  for  lid|^ 
"  Will  you  let  him  g<i^  <nA^  •" 
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that  boiling  hell-broth  ?  He's  been  like 
a  brother  to  you  men,  he  has.  You've 
eaten  of  his  salt  ever  v  since  he  came 
among  us.  Do  you  mean  to  let  him 
throw  his  life  away  before  your  eyes  ? 
If  you  do,  you're  greater  cowards  and 
meaner  men  than  he  called  you  just 
now.  You  speak  to  him,  Captain 
Brown,  he'll  mind  you." 

"  What  is  the  young  one  going  to  do 
now,  friend  Wagner  ? "  the  Captain  in- 
quired. 

The  young  fellow  leaped  from 
his  horse,  drew  his  arm  through  the 
bridle,  and  taking  the  old  wrecking- 
master  by  both  shoulders,  looked  down 
in  his  face,  with  a  grave,  tender  smile 
in  his  eyes.  "  Captain  Brown,"  he  said, 
"  I  propose  to  carry  a  line  to  yonder 
ship.  You  said,  awhile  ago,  that  only 
God  and  a  miracle  could  save  those 
poor  people  there " 

*'  Yes,  I  did  say  that,"  the  Captain 
answered,  looking  blankly  amazed  at 
the  other's  earnestness. 

"  Well,  Captain,  is  not  your  God  as 
alive  to-day  as  he  was  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  ?  Is  I^e  not  as  strong 
and  able  to  help  His  people  now  as 
then  ?  Can  He  not  do  a  miracle  to-day 
as  easily  as  then  ?  You,  Captain  Brown, 
are  a  prayerful,  God-fearing  man — a 
good  man,  I  call  you — ^will  you  help 
me?" 

The  old  wrecker's  eyea  measured  and 
weighed  the  sturdy  giant  looking 
down  upon  him,  before  he  spoke.  He 
had  seen  in  his  active  life  so  many 
things  done  which  men  had  not  called 
miracles,  but  which  had  been  pronounced 
impossible,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  what  might  or  might  not  be  done 
by  a  man  strong,  resolute,  and  daring  as 
this  young  fellow. 

"This  aren't  the  time  of  miracles, 
Cap'en  Luke,  but,  you're  a  strong  man 
and  you  know  the  sea ;  now  look  for 
yourself:  can  you  carry  a  line  out  yon- 
der— can  any  man  do  it  ? " 

Luke  Connor  deliberately  surveyed 
the  prospect  before  him,  before  he  an- 
swered ;  he  saw  all  the  danger,  all  the 
necessity,  too,  and  felt  how  desperate 
the  chances  really  were.    No  other  man 


than  he  would  haTe  tried  it,  after  so 
fully  weighing  its  impossibilities;  but 
no  other  man  would  haye  had  his  mo- 
tive, nor  been  guided  to  it  by  the  same 
curious  fancy.  But  to  the  morbid  soul 
of  Luke  Connor,  it  was  no  fancy ;  rather 
a  solemn  message  to  him  from  his  God, 
which  he  would  blindly  and  implicitly 
obey. 

"  I  can  try.  Captain  Brown,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  not  a  boaster,  I  think  you  know, 
but  I  have  lived  upon  the  water  a  long 
while;  there  are  few  men  who  can 
swim  as  I  can ;  there  are  but  few  men 
with  half  my  strength  or  endurance. 
The  most  of  the  danger  lies  there  in 
that  first  breaker ;  there  is  some  in  the 
second,  and  less  in  the  third.  I  don't 
mind  that  swashing  sea  beyond,  for 
if  I  could  pass  the  three  lines  of  break- 
ers, the  tide  would  favor  me,  and  I 
could  feel  almost  certain  of  success. 
Will  you  help  me  ?  " 

The  Captain  turned  to  his  men  for 
counsel.  The  young  fellow  was  calm 
and  earnest  about  this  matter,  though 
his  eyes  shone  with  an  unnatural  bril- 
liancy, and  his  face  was  pale  as  if  death 
had  already  marked  him  out  from 
among  living  men.  The  wreckers  look- 
ed at  the  master,  and  shook  their  heads. 

"  It's  no  use,  Cap'en  Luke.  The  men 
are  all  agen  your  doing  it.  We  like 
you,  Cap'en  Connor,  and  we  know 
you've  got  the  pluck,  but  it  aren't  in 
mortal  power  to  do  it,  an'  we  aren't 
going  to  stand  by  an'  see  you  dashed  to 
pieces  on  this  shore." 

"  I  am  only  one  man.  Captain  Brown," 
he  urged,  "  and  there  are  at  least  a  hnn» 
dred  men,  women,  and  children  on  that 
ship.  She  cannot  last  many  hours 
longer  with  that  sea  hammering  the  life 
out  of  her  at  every  stroke.  She  will  go 
to  pieces  before  night.  Will  you  help 
me — or  am  I  to  try  it  without  your 
help  ? " 

While  he  paused,  waiting  for  the 
Captain's  answer,  an  awful,  piercing  cry 
went  up  from  the  wreck,  drowning  for 
a  moment  the  beat  of  the  waves  and  the 
roar  of  the  wind.  The  men  turned  to 
the  vessel  and  saw  that  she  had  parted 
amidships,  and  that  men  and  women 
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were  straggling  in  the  sea,  clinging 
desperately  to  fragments  of  the  wreck. 

The  old  wrecking-master  gave  but  a 
single  glance  at  this  new  and  imminent 
danger,  and  then  said, 

"Yes,  Cap'en  Luke,  Til  help  you; 
there^s  not  a  man  here  as  won^t  help 
you.  But  have  you  squared  accounts 
up  there?  Is  it  all  right  with  you, 
Cap'en  ? " 

"  It  will  be  all  right,  if  I  don't  come 
back.  I  will  have  squared  all  accounts 
then.  Captain  Brown,''  the  man  said, 
grasping  the  other's  hand ;  "  for  then  I 
shall  have  given  a  life  for  a  life." 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  what  you  mean 
by  a  life  for  a  life,  though  I've  been 
taught  that  works  aren't  nothing  without 
faith  and  repentance ;  but  if  you  don't 
come  back— an'  God  help  you  will— Fd 
like  to  stand  near  you  up  there ;  I'd  be 
satisfied  with  your  chances."  There 
was  some  salt  water  in  the  old  fellow's 
eyes,  and  his  voice  trembled  a  bit  as  he 
released  Luke  Connor's  hand.  "And 
now  when  will  you  be  ready?"  he 
asked. 

"  In  a  few  minutes.  Captain  Brown ; 
when  I  have  said  good-by  to  my  friends 
there.  Cet  out  the  lines  at  once,  and 
let  the  first  one  be  light  and  strong  as 
possible ;  have  ropes  fastened  above 
and  run  down  on  either  side  of  the 
lines,  a  few  feet  apart.  The  men  can 
hold  on  by  them  close  to  the  breakers, 
and  may  be  save  me  from  being  dashed 
ashore  in  case  I  make  a  mistake.  Let 
the  strongest  and  coolest  men  go  to  the 
end ;  there  are  none  of  them,  I  think, 
^  who  will  mind  a  knock  down  or  two 
from  the  sea  on  my  account  ?  He  look- 
ed down  among  them,  shaking  hands 
with  one  and  all,  smiling  his  grand, 
brave  smile,  his  eyes  wondrously  bright 
and  tender. 

"  All  right.  Captain  Luke.  There's 
none  here  as  will  shirk  any  danger  to 
help  you." 

Luke  walked  up  the  beach  to  the  fire, 
where  the  Professor  and  Margaret  were 
still  busy  in  nursing  poor  Hemphill. 
When  yet  several  yards  distant  he  call- 
ed to  the  Professor,  who  looked  annoy- 
ed for  a  moment,  but  got  up  and  went 


to  him.  The  two  men  had  not  spoken 
together  a  dozen  times  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  then  only  when  it  was  un- 
avoidable. 

The  younger  man  was  the  first  to 
speak,  as  they  now  stood  face  to  face. 
His  usual  habit  of  restraint  in  presence 
of  the  Professor  was  gone,  and  as  he 
spoke  the  simple,  earnest  manner  of  the 
old,  boyish  time  was  upon  him,  which 
was  curiously  puzzling  to  the  other. 

"I  think  that  you  know  me,  Pro- 
fessor Dauilton,  despite  your  affected 
ignorance  ?  ^ 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Connor,  I  do  know  you. 
At  college  I  knew  you  for  a  brilliant, 
passionate  boy,  and  I  know  you  now  as 
a  brilliant,  reckless,  and  dangerous 
man." 

"  Hard  words.  Professor  Daunton,  and 
you  are  a  brave  man  to  say  them  in  my 
teeth  in  this  way,  but  I  won't  quarrel 
with  you  now.  One  question,  if  you 
please.  Have  you  told  Miss  Daunton 
all  you  know  of  me  ?  Understand  me^ 
I  don't  dispute  your  right  to  have  done 
it- 
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The  Professor  interrupted  him,  speak- 
ing with  his  usual  grave,  controlled 
manner.  "  No,  I  have  told  her  nothing. 
If  I  had  such  a  right,  I  have  never  used 
it." 

"Professor  Daunton,"  Luke  Connor 
said,  "you  are  a  braver  man  than  I 
thought — a  braver  and  a  better  man 
than  I  could  ever  be,  sir." 

"I  have  beefi  an  honorable  man,  I 
trust,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  Hav- 
ing answered  your  question,  may  I  con- 
sider our  interview  at  an  end  f "  the 
Professor  asked,  touching  his  hat  and 
moving  away. 

"  One  moment  more,  if  you  please, 
Professor  Daunton.  I  would  have  liked, 
even  at  college,  to  have  made  such  a 
man  as  you,  my  friend ;  but  that  was 
not  possible ;  you  never  liked  me, — and 
then  my  trouble  came."  Luke  Connor 
spoke  hurriedly,  as  if  the  moments  of 
his  life  were  numbered.  "  But  that  is 
nothing  now  to  either  of  us.  I  am  go- 
ing to  carry  a  line  to  yonder  ship ;  and 
before  I  go  I  am  glad  to  have  learnt 
that  your  sister  doea  tlq^  Vsi^^-^   ^ss^ 
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story.  It  will  be  easier  to  die  thinking 
that  she  will  never  know  it ;  that  she 
can  always  think  of  me  as  she  knows 
me  now — at  my  best." 

When  Luke  Ck)nnor  annonnced  so 
quietly  his  resolution  to  the  Professor, 
the  grave  scholar,  whose  sympathies 
with  brave  deeds  lay  very  near  the 
surface,  but  had  deep  roots  in  his 
nature,  came  closer  to  the  speaker,  his 
face  lighting  up  with  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  the  greatness  of  the  man  be- 
fore him. 

"  You  must  never  attempt  that,  Mr. 
Connor,"  he  said  earnestly.  "  All  that 
men  can  do  has  been  tried  here  to-day 
already.  But  I  know  you  better  now 
than  I  over  knew  you  before;  and  I 
promise  you  that  Margaret  shall  never 
know  your  old,  sad  secret,  if  I  can  keep 
it  from  her.  But  you  must  not  make 
this  hopeless  attempt.  You  will  ?  Are 
you  sure  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  say 
or  do  that  will  cause  you  to  abandon 
it  ?  Trust  me,  there  is  nothing  that  I 
will  not  do." 

"You  can  do  or  say  nothing.  Pro- 
fessor Daunton.  It  is  my  one  chance.  J 
have  not  lived  a  good,  true  life  since 
we  last  parted.  I  have  lived  to  myself 
and  for  myself,  abusing  and  degrading 
what  was  best  in  me.  I  have  read  some- 
where, that  God  grants  it  to  but  fe\y 
men  to  carry  a  line  to  a  stranded  ship. 
I  have  a  fancy  that  He  will  grant  it  to 
me.  If  he  does,  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
token  that  my  sin  is  forgiven  me.  But 
if  it  be  His  will  that  I  shall  perish  in 
the  trial,  it  will  be  best  so,  for  the 
weight  of  my  crime  has  been  heavy  on 
me  these  many  years,  and  I  hm  tired. 
You  once  refused  to  take  my  hand, 
Professor,  will  you  take  it  now?  I 
somehow  feel  already  as  if  the  misera- 
ble, unclean  past  was  dead  forever,  as 
if  I  was  again  the  equal  of  honorable 
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men. 

The  Professor  took  the  proffered 
hand  and  held  it,  while  he  said,  "  For- 
give me,  Mr.  Connor,  that  I  did  not 
understand  you  sooner.  It  has  been 
my  loss.  I  can  understand,  I  think, 
that  you  feel  as  if  God  had  called  you 
to  do  this  thing ;  but  think  again,  and 


let  me  and  Margaret  dissuade  you  from 
it" 

"  You  could  not  dissuade  me ;  I  even 
think  ihe  would  not  try  to  do  it.  Let 
us  say  good-by  here.  The  men  will  be 
ready  before  me." 

They  held  each  other's  hand  for  a 
long  while,  as  it  seemed  to  those  who 
saw  them,  and  then  said,  good-by ;  but 
Luke  Connor  did  not  go ;  he  stood  ir- 
resolute for  an  instant,  an  unuttered 
question  on  his  lips. 

The  Professor,  seeing  something  in 
the  man^s  glowing  eyes  as  yet  unex- 
pressed, asked  him  what  it  was. 

"If  I  should  come  back,  Professor 
Daunton  ? "  Connor  asked. 

"  If  you  should  come  back  to  us,  Mr. 
Connor,  there  is  no  man  living  to  whom 
I  would  rather  give  my  sister  than 
yourself,"  the  Professor  answered 
heartily. 

"  Thank  you,  and  good-by  again." 

"  Good-by,"  said  the  Professor.  Then 
he  stood  looking  after  the  man,  going 
so  bravely  to  his  death,  with  already  the 
glow  of  immortality  in  his  eyes,  yet  with 
the  springy,  buoyant  step  of  youth ;  and 
the  loyal  gentleman  had  only  sorrow 
for  the  brilliant  fellow,  harboring  not  a 
thought  of  how  Luke  Connor's  death 
would  affect  his  own  future.  He  was  a 
brave,  true  man. 

It  had  already  spread  around  among 
the  people  on  the  beach,  that  Captain 
Connor  intended  carrying  a  line  to  the 
wreck ;  and  when  they  heard  the  story, 
and  seeing  by  the  wreckers'  hurried 
preparations  that  it  was  true,  they  gath- 
ered about  him,  tearful  and  quiet,  si-« 
lently  taking  the  proffered  hand,  the 
women  sobbing  over,  or  showering 
kisses  upon  it,  saying  under  their 
breath,  "  God  bless  you." 

Directly  he  stood  before  Margaret 
Her  face  had  grown  paUid  and  haggard 
since  she  had  heard  the  story. 

"  I  am  going  now,  Margaret,"  he  said. 
"Let  us  say  good-by,  quickly.  The 
curious  kindness  of  these  people  is  tak- 
ing the  strength  and  nerve  out  of  mc. 
I  must  go  at  once." 

She  put  out  her  hand  uncertainly, 
like  one  gone  suddenly  blind,  and  grop- 
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ing  in  the  dark.  She  only  said,  "  Is  it 
right  for  you  to  go  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  is  right,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  go,  Luke — and  God  bless  you, 
and  bring  you  back  to  me." 

**In  tho  olden  time,  Margaret,"  he 
said,  "  the  Roman  mothers — ^not  braver 
nor  nobler  than  you — when  they  sent 
their  sons  to  the  battle,  they  sanctified 
them  for  death  by  a  kiss;  I  have 
thought  in  this  last  minute  that  death 
waits  for  me  out  there ;  will  you  kiss 
me  now  ? " 

She  bent  forward  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head, bared  reverentially  for  her  lips  to 
touch  and  anoint  for  death.  Then  all 
the  fierce,  hungry  passion  surging  in 
her  woman^s  heart  mastered  her,  and 
she  threw  her  arms  about  him  and  held 
him  close  to  her  breast  "  Oh  God ! " 
she  cried ;  ^^  I  daren^t  do  what  is  right. 
I  cannot  let  you  go,  Luke ;  I  cannot  let 
you  go."  But  her  hold  about  him  re- 
laxed, and  she  sank  down  motionless 
upon  the  sands. 

"  Will  you  take  her  up  and  be  kind 
to  her?"  Luke  said  to  -the  old  wife, 
whose  arms  were  already  about  her. 

"  Yes,  I  will — for  her  own  sake,  as 
well  as  yours  "  she  answered. 

He  entered  the  bathing-house  then, 
and  when  he  came  out  again  a  fisher- 
man^s  great  coat,  reaching  to  his  feet, 
covered  him.  Ho  walked  out  among 
the  crowd  of  villagers,  who  formed  a 
line  on  either  side  of  him,  through 
which  he  might  pass,  as  they  would 
have  done  for  a  great  conqueror,  and 
then  stood  watching  him  as  he  passed 
^n  to  his  certain  grave. 

The  wreckers  had  the  lines  quite 
ready,  and  waited  for  him.  The  ship 
lay  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  shore,  the  sea 
thundering  against  her  broadside,  every 
tenth  wave  making  a  clean  breach  over 
her ;  her  passengers  and  crew  huddled 
together  on  the  forward  deck,  clinging 
to  the  rigging,  the  gimwales,  or  any 
possible  object  of  protection. 

"Are  you  quite  ready,  Cap'en  Con- 
nor ? "  the  wrecking-master  ac^'ed,  wip- 
ing great  beads  of  sweat  from  bis  face. 

"  All  ready.  Captain."  The  voice  in 
which  the  answer  was  given  was  blithe 


and  cheery;  the  man^s  step  was  free 
and  assured.  "  One  moment.  Captain 
Brown.  My  horse  there.  He  has  never 
felt  any  other  legs  than  mine  across 
him;  promise  me  that  no  other  than 
yourself  shall  ever  use  him  ? " 

"  I  promise,  Captain  Luke." 

The  men  gathered  aroimd  and  hid 
him  from  the  villagers  above.  The  old 
wrecking-master  securely  fastened  the 
thin,  strong  cord  about  his  shoulders, 
and  under  his  arms.  That  in  turn  was 
made  fast  to  a  thicker,  stronger  cord, 
and  that  in  its  turn  to  a  cable  of  sufi^- 
cient  strength  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  life-car.  Then  the  wreckers  manned 
the  ropes  stretching  down  to  the  surf. 

The  time  had  come.  The  naked 
figure  of  the  man  gleamed  white  and 
solid  as  ivory;  the  knotted  muscles 
stood  up  about  the  arms  and  thighs 
and  breasts  in  hard,  steely  bunches. 
The  Hercules  scarcely  stood  stronger, 
fairer  to  the  sight.  He  looked  death  in 
the  face  squarely,  and  did  not  falter. 
He  looked  out  to  the  far  sea-line,  to  the 
wreck  crowded  with  its  living  freight, 
then  he  looked  back  over  his  old,  foul 
life ;  back  to  the  time  when  it  was  pure 
and  true.  Forgive  tho  man  his  one 
moment  of  weakness,  for  it  was  his  last ; 
but  he  thought  for  a  single  instant  of 
the  beautiful  world  he  was  giving  up 
forever,  of  the  women  who  had  laid  in 
his  bosom,  of  the  children  who  had 
loved  him,  of  3Iargaret;  and  as  the 
mountainous  wave  rolled  in,  foaming 
and  hungry,  he  closed  his  ^es,  saying 
farewell  and  farewell  to  them  all,  add- 
ing only,  "  God  have  mercy  on  me,  a 
sinner  I " 

"  Wait  for  the  next,  Cap'en — ^not  that 
one — the  next,"  shouted  the  old  wrecker. 

"  I  will  wait  'till  you  tell  me  to  go," 
he  said.  "Keep  the  line  slack,  but 
under  ready  control ;  and  in  no  case  are 
you  to  draw  it  in  until  an  hour  has 
gone  by.  If  you  have  to  draw  it  in 
then,  first  send  the  women  and  children 
away.  Shall  I  try  this  breaker.  Cap- 
tain." 

"  Yes.  God  bless  you,  Cap'en — God 
bless  you — God  forever " 

Tho  man  was  gone.    He  \i^^  ^^Si5«i^ 
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until  the  instant  that  the  thundering 
wave  reared  its  awful  crest  and  poised 
itself  for  the  break  upon  the  shore; 
then  he  sprang  forward,  plunging  head- 
long under  it.  Then  the  men  about  the 
ropes  stood  ready  to  receiye  back  again 
his  body  with  life  or  without  it.  But 
it  did  not  return  to  them  on  that  wave, 
and  with  a  simultaneous  yell  of  delight, 
they  turned  to  watch  the  line  that  slow- 
ly began  to  uncoil  itself,  and  to  glide 
through  the  master's  fingers. 

For  a  moment,  while  they  all  stood 
gravely  watching  coil  after  coil  glide 
away,  no  man  spoke, — then  the  master 
looked  up,  his  lips  white,  his  hands 
trembling,  "  Thank  God,  mates,  he  has 
passed  the  first  breaker." 

He  had,  and  was  thus  far  safe.  Div- 
ing under,  instead  of  into  the  wave,  it 
had  swept  harmlessly  over  him,  and  he 
knew  he  would  have  a  second's  breath- 
ing space  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
next  one.  He  saw  it,  as  he  emerged 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  sweeping 
down  upon  him  with  a  mighty  surge 
and  roar,  but  before  it  could  reach  him 
he  was  down  again,  beneath  it  and  in 
the  undertow  of  the  first  breaker,  going 
rapidly  out  and  out  to  sea. 

The  villagers  and  guests  of  the  farm 
came  down  to  the  shore,  and  stood 
where  the  spray  dashed  over  them,  look- 
ing out  among  the  waves  with  anxious, 
hopeless  eyes,  but  nowhere  could  they 
distinguish  the  head  of  the  swimmer ; 
and  they  thought  sorrowfully  of  him, 
as  one  ovcV'  whom  the  deep  waters  had 
closed,  leaving  his  place  vacant  among 
living  men  forever. 

The  line  stood  still,  or  swayed  from 
side  to  side,  and  then  ran  out  rapidly 
and  tightened  in  the  Captain^s  fingers ; 
again  it  slackened,  and  yard  after  yard 
of  it  was  fiung  back  to  shore  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave ;  but  as  hope  seemed 
certainly  to  die  in  the  hearts  of  the 
watchers  there,  the  line  l^ould  gather 
up  and  tighten,  giving  assurance  that 
Luke  Connor  was  still  alive. 

He  was  alive,  and  having  treated  the 
third  breaker  as  he  did  the  former  ones, 
it  passed  as  harmlessly  over  him,  and 
by  no  power  of  theirs  would  he  ever 


touch  the  shore  again.  Between  him 
and  the  ship  there  was  yet  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  mad,  turbulent  sea,  roll- 
ing and  heaving  before  the  wind,  on 
which  he  was  tossed  like  a  cork — for- 
ward sometimes,  sometimes  backward. 
But  all  that  was  nothing  to  the  really 
skillful  swimmer,  who  had  learned  his 
art  in  the  ocean.  If  his  strength  en- 
dured, the  man  was  certain  to  win.  So 
on  each  wave  ho  rose  and  fell,  now  go- 
ing ahead,  now  losing  in  one  moment 
more  than  he  had  gained  in  three,  yet 
on  the  whole  surely  lessening  the  dis- 
tance between  him  and  the  ship. 

By  the  side  of  the  old  Captain,  stood 
Margaret  Daunton,  very  quiet,  pale  and 
tearless.  She  touched  the  old  wrecker's 
arm,  and  he  looked  up. 

'*  I  would  like  to  hold  that  cord,  if 
you  will  let  me,"  she  said.  '*  My  hand  is 
even  steadier  than  your  ow^n.  I  know 
what  is  to  be  done.  I  have  stood  here, 
watching  you  from  the  first.  Will  yon 
let  me  take  the  cord  now  f  Do  not 
fear;  no  harm  shall  come  to  him 
through  these  hands.  Will  you  trust 
me  with  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will.  Miss  Marg'ret— 111  trust 
you ;  but  remember,  he's  past  the 
breakers  now,  and  its  only  a  question 
of  main  strength  with  him.  There  are 
a  thousand  chances  that  the  sea  will 
wear  him  out  before  he  can  reach  that 
ship;  and  if,  when  every  breath  wm 
precious  as  life  to  him,  that  cord  tight- 
ened in  your  hands,  it  might  drag  him 
down  never  to  come  up  again.  Ftc 
told  you  now.  Miss  Marg'ret,  will  you 
take  it  ? " 

"Yes,  Captain  Brown,  and  it  shall 
not  be  tightened  or  loosened  in  my 
hands  wrongly.  I  know  what  is  to  he 
done.  There  is  no  one  here  that  has 
my  right  to  hold  that  cord." 

He  handed  it  to  her,  and  she  stood 
over  it  in  his  place  and  felt,  as  it  glided 
through  her  fingers,  that  Luke  Connor 
was  yet  safe,  and  directly  came  to  know 
by  its  decreasing  coils  that  either  he 
had  drifted  far  away  f^om  it,  or  that  he 
was  near  the  ship. 

She  held  it  until  the  minutes  seemed 
to  have  crept  into  hours,  hours  into 
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days,  and  it  yet  glided  away,  or  stood 
still,  or  was  washed  shoreward  while 
other  hours  and  days  seem  to  eyolve 
themselves  out  of  its  coils,  until  all 
sense  of  time  and  scene  was  lost  to  her. 
But  as  certainly  as  hope  seemed  to  die 
out  in  their  hearts,  causing  them  to  look 
blankly  into  each  other^s  faces,  so  sure- 
ly would  the  line  tighten  again  and 
fling  back  assurance  that  Luke  Connor 
was  still  among  liying  men. 

But  in  the  moment  that  the  smile  was 
brightest  in  their  faces,  and  hope  great- 
est in  their  hearts,  yards  and  yards  of 
the  slender  cord  glided  swift  as  light- 
ning, or  a  fishes  flight,  through  the  girPs 
hands,  and  the  Captain  sprang  toward 
her,  dragged  it  from  her  grasp,  and 
hauled  it  fiercely  in. 

"What  is  it.  Captain  Brown?"  she 
cried  piteously.  "  What  is  it  that  I 
have  done  wrong  ?  " 

"  Nothin'  wrong  with  you.  Miss  Mar- 
garet," he  answered  gruffly.  "  Nothin' 
wrong  with  you,  but  more  nor  an  hour 
is  gone,  Miss  Marg'ret,  and  we  should 
adrawed  in  afore  now." 

A  frightened  whisper,  which  she 
eagerly  caught  at,  went  through  the 
crowd,  and  killed  every  particle  of  hope 
within  them.   What  she  heard  was  this : 

"  There  be  a  dead  man  and  a  shark 
at  t'other  end  of  that  line." 

She  started  up  from  among  them,  her 
hand  tossing  back  from  her  eyes  the 
golden  splendor  of  her  hair,  her  right 
arm  stretched  straight  out  before  her, 
her  voice  ringing,  resonant,  "  No,  no, 
no,  you  mistake.  See  there  I  see  there  1 
Look  at  the  ship,  and  thank  Qod.  Oh 
thank  God,  all  of  you  ! " 

They  turned  their  eyes  to  where  the 
white  arm  pointed,  and  they  saw  a  man 
naked,  dragged  up  from  among  the  jib 
chains  of  the  wrecked  ship,  they  saw 
him  mount  to  the  deck,  and  heard  the 
passengers  and  crew  shout  out  their 
joyful  cry  of  deliverance. 

"  Now,  then,  some  of  you  women 
take  care  of  that  girl,  can't  you  ? "  the 
old  Captain  yelled.  "And  men,  can't 
you  raise  a  single  cheer  for  the  brave 
fellow  as  saved  a  hundred  lives  ?  Can't 
you  yell,  you  devils  you  ?  " 


No,  they  could  not.  The  old  Captain 
could  not  do  it  himsel£  "  I  can't  help 
blubbering  a  bit,  Tom  Hemphill,  for  I 
was  mortal  fond  of  that  young  fellow,  I 
was,"  the  Captain  said.  For  awhile 
they  were  all  dumb ;  their  sudden  glad- 
ness, after  the  sharp  pain,  was  cracking 
their  heartstrings,  choking  them.  But 
the  moment  gone,  they  shouted  till 
they  were  hoarse,  and  then  all  of  them 
went  to  work  like  men  who  had  just 
waked  up  and  were  beginning  a  new 
day,  fresh  and  hearty,  every  one  of 
them  working  like  six. 

Then  away  spun  the  line,  through 
nobody's  hands  now,  away  and  away 
until  the  last  strong  cable  of  all  was 
made  fast  to  the  ship,  drawn  taut,  and 
then  along  spun  the  life-car,  with  a 
couple  of  brave  fellows  in  it,  to  the  wreck. 

In  five  minutes  it  was  back  again  on 
shore,  full  of  women,  with  their  babies 
on  their  breasts,  and  a  hundred  women 
more,  fish-wives  and  farmer's  wives, 
with  their  babies  snug  at  home,  all 
crowding  about  the  poor,  delivered 
people,*  trying  to  show  them,  by  all  the 
kind  ways  they  knew,  how  they  re- 
joiced over  the  rescue.  But  there  was 
one  little  baby  in  the  car  with  no 
mother's  breast  to  lie  on  now,  for  she 
had  gone  down  into  the  cruel  foam  of 
the  sea  when  the  ship  parted;  and 
Margaret  Daunton  took  it  reverently  in 
her  arms,  saying  that  God  had  sent  it 
to  her,  and  calling  it  Theodora,  and  she 
calls  it  that  to  this  day. 

The  sturdy  wreckers  worked  with  a 
will;  but  somehow,  they  were  silent 
and  awed  over  this  deliverance,  for  the 
curious  fancy  of  Luke  Connor  had  got 
abroad  among  them;  and  rough  and 
coarse  as  many  of  them  were,  they  be- 
lieved in  his  fancy ;  and  as  they  drag- 
ged the  life-car  to  and  from  the  ship, 
until  every  man  and  woman  and  child, 
except  the  ship's  officers,  were  landed, 
they  were  strangely  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  God  had  wrought  as  great  a 
miracle  that  day  among  them,  as  He 
had  done  long  ago,  when  he  bade 
other  fishermen,  humble  as  themselves, 
"  launch  out  into  the  deep  and  let  down 
their  nets." 
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Dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  Commander^ s 
clothes,  Luke  Connor  stood  with  the 
officers  of  the  wreck  around  the  life-car 
ready  to  embark,  when  the  steward 
called  to  them  from  the  after-cabin. 
"  Hold  on  there,"  he  said.  "  A  passen- 
ger has  been  left  in  his  berth,  too  ill  to 
leave  it  without  help.  He  was  left  in 
the  cabin  when  the  ship  parted,  and  I 
have  not  seen  him  since.  It  is  the 
young  India  Ensign,  Abel  Dunlethe." 

"Let  me  go  for  him.  Captain  Ste- 
vens," Connor  said.  "  I  am  the  strong- 
est and  freshest  man  among  you  all.  I 
would*  like  to  give  this  sick  man  his 
first  sight  of  land  and  safety." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Connor,  you  shall 
have  your  wish.  There  is  nothing  that 
I  could  deny  you  to-day.  I  will  show 
you  his  quarters." 

Connor  darted  past  the  Captain, 
caught  up  a  plank,  bridging  over  the 
chasm  in  the  ship^s  deck,  crossed  to  the 
other  side,  and  the  next  moment  stood 
in  the  after-cabin  ;  the  only  other  occu- 
pant of  which  was  George  Lawrence, 
the  man  Luke  Connor  had  flung  off  of 
the  wharf,  that  commencement  night 
long  ago. 

The  two  men  for  a  moment  faced 
each  other, — unutterable  amazement 
stamped  on  their  features. 

"  Thank  God,— thank  God  for  this," 
Luke  Connor  said,  under  his  breath, 
awed,  and  feeling  as  if  Gk)d  himself 
stood  somewhere  near. 

The  gaunt,  emaciated  face  of  the  sick 
man  grew  whiter  and  thinner  as  he 
stared  blankly  into  Connor's  eyes.  He 
tried  to  raise  himself  upon  his  elbow, 
but  was  too  weak.  "  Have  you  come 
again  to  kill  me  ? "  he  asked,  his  voice 
husky  and  weak.  "  I  am  less  able  to 
cope  with  you  now  than  when  you 
thought  you  had  murdered  me,  but  I 
will  not  ask  my  life  at  your  hands.  I 
deserved  that  you  should  kill  me,  yet 
now  that  I  have  seen  you  again,  I  would 
like  to  live.  I  laid  hero  waiting  for 
death  with  the  breaking  up  of  the 
wreck,  when  I  heard  your  step  upon  the 
deck,  and  then  I  thought  of  rescue,  and 
a  chance  for  a  longer  life  over  there  in 
England.     I  was  coming  home  here 


only  to  clear  your  name.  To  show  my- 
self among  those  who  thought  that  you 
had  murdered  me.  Have  you  come  to 
save  or  to  kill  me,  Luke  Connor  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  save  you.  Tell  me  how  it 
IS  that  I  see  you  alive  ? "  asked  Connor, 
still  speaking  in  an  awed  whisper. 

"  I  was  picked  up  from  the  side  of 
the  wharf  where  you  threw  me,  hj  a 
boat  that  had  already  started  for  the 
landing  to  take  me  on  board  the  steam- 
er for  California.  I  was  carried  aboard 
of  her,  my  wound  dressed,  and  I  ar- 
rived safely  in  San  Francisco.  Then  I 
went  to  India." 

The  light  of  the  recognition  of  a 
brave  man  shone  in  Luko  Connoi'i 
eyes.  "  Are  you  the  soldier,"  be  asked, 
"that  they  call  Abel  Dunlethe?  The 
man  who  won  the  Victoria  Cross,  for 
planting  the  standard  on  the  ramparts 
at  Lucknow  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  George  Lawrence  said, 
a  momentary  glow  of  piide  in  his 
tone,  his  fingers  touching  the  rib- 
bon of  the  cross  laid  under  his  pil- 
low. "  I  first  tried  to  get  shot,  and 
then  I  tried  to  live  a  better,  truer  life 
than  I  had  ever  known.  I  started  home 
to  tell  you  that  the  man  you  thought 
dead  by  your  hand  yet  lived,  and  to  aak 
you  in  your  mercy  to  forgive  him." 

What  were  the  words  of  Kingsleys 
legend?  Luke  Connor  asked  himselt 
Presently,  recollecting  them,  he  said, 
"Lawrence,  I  have  read  that  God 
grants  it  to  but  few  men  to  carry  a  line 
to  a  stranded  ship,  or  to  plant  the 
standard  on  the  enemy's  ramparts.  To 
me  He  has  granted  the  first,  and  to  yoa 
the  other.  I  accept  it  as  a  token  that 
He  has  forgiven  us  both;  and  as  He 
hears  me  now,  so  do  I  forgive  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  Connor.  Will  yott 
carry  me  out  now.  I  am  not  a  heavy 
weight,"  the  Ensign  said. 

Luke  Connor  wrapped  the  sick  man 
in  a  blanket,  placed  him  in  the  lifcvcar 
carefully,  as  mothers  that  day  had 
placed  their  little  children  there,  and 
then  the  car  was  hauled  away,  bearing 
the  last  living  soul  from  the  wreck. 

A  curious,  motley  crowd  of  human 
beings,  wreckers  and  wrecked,  fi^he^ 
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men  and  their  wives,  and  guests  from 
the  old  farmhouse  by  the  river,  stood 
massed  upon  the  shore,  as  near  to  the 
sea  as  they  could  get,  waiting  to  wel- 
come their  hero  among  them  again. 
When  he  landed,  the  shout  they  sent 
up  was  meant  not  only  for  him,  but  as 
a  defiance  to  the  defeated  winds  and 
waves.  He,  the  man  who  had  bright- 
ened their  homes,  had  conquered  sea 
and  storm,  delivering  from  the  jaws  of 
death  a  hundred  lives.  The  rescued 
alone  could  not  join  in  the  shout,  but 
they  drew  near  to  him,  craving  only  to 
touch  the  man  who  at  the  moment 
when  they  had  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes,  mutely  asking  how  soon  their 
watery  graves  would  open,  had  turned 
the  hand  of  death  aside  and  made 
home  and  happiness  possible  realities  to 
all  of  them. 

Higher  up  the  shore  Margaret  Daun- 
ton  stood  alone,  waiting  for  him.  See- 
ing her  there,  they  released  him,  and  he 
went  to  her. 

He  put  out  both  his  hands  to  meet 
her's.  "Margaret,"  he  said,  "I  have 
come  back  to  you." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  God  has  given 
you  back  to  me." 

They  walked  up  the  beach  to  where 
the  Professor  stood  apart,  looking  out 
at  the  old  hulk.  He  went  down  to 
meet  them,  and,  I  think,  that  in  the 
brief  moment  in  which  they  stood  with 
hand  clasped  in  hand,  there  came  to 
both  of  these  men  thorough  reQOgnition 
of  the  other. 

"  It  was  curious,"  the  Professor  said, 
<^that  the  Captain's  last  act  aboard 
should  be  to  set  his  flag  at  the  peak. 
Now,  we  would  tiaturally  suppose  that 
his  mind  would  be  set  on  graver 
things  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  Professor," 
Luke  answered.  "The  flag  will  still 
wave  and  keep  guard  over  the  old  hulk 
after  her  decks  have  gone  under ;  and 
passing  sailors  seeing  it,  will  know  that 
her  Captain  was  the  last  man  to  leave 
his  ship.  But,  Professor  Daunton,  there 
is  a  sick  man  yonder  whom  you  once 
knew.  Wherever  the  story  of  Lucknow 
is  repeated,  he  will  be  known  as  Abel 


Dunlethe,  but  we.  Professor,  know  him 
as  George  Lav^ence.  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  could  be  kind  to  the  man.  He 
means  to  show  himself  among  the  peo- 
ple who  once  knew  him  and  me,  and 
then  to  return  to  England,  where  he  has 
friends,  and  where  he  hopes  to  flnd 
health  again.  Yes  I  it  is  true,  the  dead 
has  returned  to  life,  and  I  would  like 
Margaret  to  hear  the  story  now ;  but  I 
would  like  you  to  tell  her.  Professor."  _ 

"Captain  Connor,  you'll  excuse  me 
breaking  in  here,  where  I'm  most  likely 
not  wanted,"  said  the  old  wreteking- 
master ;  "  but  Miss  Marg'ret  here,  who's 
by  sights  the  most  onreasonable  young 
woman  I  know,  obleeged  me  to  give 
her  that  line  to  hold,  because  you  was 
strung  onto  the  other  end  of  it."  As 
the  old  fellow  fired  this  tremendous 
shot,  his  face,  which  had  been  grave  as 
an  owl's,  suddenly  relaxed  into  a  broad 
smile,  and  there  was  a  jolly  gurgle  of 
laughter  in  his  throat 

"  So  you  held  the  line,  Margaret  ? " 

*«  Yes,  Luke." 

'<  See,  Margaret,"  he  said,  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  "  see  how  the  old  fables 
repeat  themselves  1  An  Argonaut  sails 
into  your  inlet  one  day,  and  as  he  steps 
ashore  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  tawny 
masses  of  your  hair,  and  he  knows  that 
he  has  found  the  golden  fleece  he 
sought,  and  that  it  waves  alone  for 
him,  a  symbol  of  eternal  happiness." 


Starlight  has  fallen  on  fleld  and  sea 
and  river,  and  Margaret  Daunton's  shin- 
ing hair  is  lying  on  her  mother's  breast ; 
she  has  told  her  secret  to  the  only 
woman  who  has  a  right  to  know  it. 

"  Bring  Luke  Connor  here,  Margaret," 
ber  mother  said.  "But  listen  to  me 
first ;  when  I  took  you  across  the  thres- 
hold of  your  deserted  home  (and  you 
were  only  a  little  child  then,  with  your 
head  upon  my  breast,  as  it  now  is),  I 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  God  for  you, 
which  I  am  trying  hard  to  keep.  I 
hope  God  hears  and  sees  me  now,  when 
I  give  you  to  this  man,  and  so  keep  the 
oath  I  made ;  for  it  slio\3id  ^QVffiJs.Sa.^Si^ 
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eyes  against  a  multitude  of  sms.    That 
is  all,  Margaret ;  bring  him  here." 


Starlight  on  field  and  sea  and  river, 
and  the  stars  looking  down  saw  some 
wreckers  grouped  about  a  fire  on  the 
shore,  like  jackals  waiting  for  their 
X)rey,  patiently  watching  an  old  hulk 
stranded  on  the  bar,  battered  and  ham- 
mered at  by  the  sea,  with  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George  flaunting  bravely  at  her 


peak.  They  saw  her,  as  she  was  slowly 
beaten  to  death  on  the  shoals,  lurch 
suddenly  to  leeward  and  go  down  for- 
ever into  the  unknown  depths^ 

The  stars  looking  down  saw  Margaret 
Daunton  and  Luke  Connor  standing  to- 
gether by  the  gate,  looking  seaward, 
quiet  and  happy  in  their  triumph  of 
love.  They  saw  before  them  no  more 
rough  seas  or  stranded  ships. 

*^  God  is  good,  and  all  is  well,"  said 
Margaret. 


♦♦• 


SUMMER  PICTURES. 


THB  OBCHABD. 

They  shall  not  pass,  the  blossoms  of  sweet  May, 
Till  I  have  sung  how  sweet  they  were  to  me ; 

Their  gentle  breath  perfumed  the  buoyant  day. 
And  lured  me  like  on  odor-loving  bee. 

We  turned  aside  and  climbed  the  orchard-wall, 
And  passed  beneath  the  wide-armed  apple  trees, 

Where  every  bough  and  bloom  was  musical 
With  the  deep  murmur  of  rejoicing  bees. 

We  climbed  the  rock,  the  orchard  trees  above. 
Below  us  breathed  one  snowy  bank  of  bloom, 

One  soft,  low  hum  of  industry  and  love, 
One  large,  embracing  air  of  rich  perfume. 

The  bustle  of  that  insect  multitude 
Ilarmed  not  the  issue  of  the  perfect  flower ; 

But  here  was  room  for  all,  and  all  was  good. 
Even  the  calm  musings  of  that  idle  hour. 

And  ever  as  the  fragrance  floated  up, 
And  ever  as  the  blossoms  scattered  down. 

We,  like  the  bees,  drank  from  Spring's  brimming  cnp, 
And  hived  a  honey  which  was  all  our  own. 


For  budding  May  to  us  a  blossom  is, 
Where  we  can  gather  food  for  future  hours. 

Storing  our  hearts  with  those  dear  memories. 
That  far  out-last  the  time  of  bees  and  flowers. 
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EABLY  MOBIONO. 

Through  half-closed  blinds  a  glint  of  pale  gray  light — 

An  odor  of  the  dawn  just  touched  with  breath 

Of  rose  and  honey-suckle,  that  all  night 

Mingled  with  new-mown  grass. — ^The  lowing  kine — 

The  cock's  reverberant  crow  from  hill  to  hill — 

The  incessant,  tremulous  rapture  of  the  birds, 

Through  singing  lands  of  endless,  leafy  green.— 

The  calm  broad  river,  scarce  awake  from  bands 

Of  sleepy  mists  and  softly  rippling  dreams. — 

The  spreading  splendors  caught  from  cloud  to  cloud, 

Far  up  the  fiery  East,  till  miles  away 

The  sunrise  crimsons  all  the  mountain-tops. 

And  windows  flash  like  stars — and  gliding  sails 

Redden  with  joy  to  greet  the  risen  Day. 

III. 

THE   BIBD8. 

One  day  in  the  bluest  of  simimor  weather. 

Sketching  under  a  whispering  oak, 
I  heard  five  bobolinks  laughing  together 

Over  some  ornithological  joke. 

What  the  fun  was,  I  couldn't  discover, — 

Language  of  birds  is  a  riddle  on  earth : 
What  could  they  find  in  white-weed  and  clover 

To  split  their  sides  with  such  musical  mirth  ? 

Was  it  some  prank  of  the  prodigal  summer — 

Face  in  the  cloud  or  voice  in  the  breeze- 
Querulous  cat-bird — ^woodpecker  drummer — 

Cawing  of  crows  high  over  the  trees  ? 

Was  it  some  chip-munk's  chatter—- or  weasel 

Under  the  stone  wall  stealthy  and  sly  ? — 
Or  was  the  joke  about  me  at  my  easel. 

Trying  to  catch  the  tints  of  the  sky  ? 

Still  they  flew  tipsily,  shaking  all  over. 

Bubbling  with  jollity,  brimful  of  glee — 
While  I  sat  listening  deep  in  the  clover 

Wondering  what  their  jargon  could  be. 

'Twas  but  the  voice  of  a  morning  the  brightest 
That  ever  dawned  over  yon  shadowy  hills ; 

'Twas  but  the  song  of  all  joy  that  is  lightest- 
Sunshine  breaking  in  laughter  and  trills. 

Vain  to  conjecture  the  words  they  are  singing, 

Only  by  tones  can  we  follow  the  tune ; 
In  the  full  heart  of  the  summer  fields  ringing, 

Ringing  the  rhythmical  gladneaa  o^  3\m&\ 
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IV. 

THE    CnANGINO    YBAB. 

An  I  fleeting  year,  that  wilt  not  pause  a  day, . 

To  leave  a  picture  of  thy  changeful  moods  1 
Glories  scarce  shown  and  seen,  and  snatched  away, 

Of  sunsets,  flushing  roses,  fields,  and  woods. 

The  early  blossoms  leave  the  rugged  thorn. 

The  purple  lilacs  wither  in  the  lanes. 
The  violet's  breath,  sweet  for  one  April  mom. 

Is  stifled  in  dead  leaves  and  drowning  rains. 

The  chrome-gold  dandelion  stars  of  spring 

Bum  out  in  ashy  globes  ere  June  is  passed ; 
Too  soon  the  hidden  thrushes  cease  to  sing — 

Too  soon  the  sunmier  leaves  hear  autumn's  blast. 

And  ere  we  know,  the  locust's  long  drawn  trill 

Swells  in  the  August  noon — and  nights  grow  cool — 

And  see-saw  Katydids  foretell  the  chill 
Of  leafless  forest  and  of  icy  pool. 

And  flaunting  golden-rods  and  cardinal  flowers, 
And  drooping  golden-helmets  skirt  the  streams — 

And  sighing  winds  give  warning,  and  the  hours 
Of  sunshine  waste  in  cloudy  twilight  gleams. 

Yet  paint  thy  pictures,  Time,  and  sing  thy  songs  I 
Thy  pictures  fade— thy  songs  die  on  the  air ; 

Thou  canst  not  take  what  to  the  soul  belongs — 
Beauty's  immortal  essence  everywhere. 

The  summer  goes — ^brown  autumn  treads  behind. 

White  winter  scowls  afar  upon  my  rh}Tnc ; 
I  feel  a  Presence  that  is  unconfined — 

I  hear  a  Voice  whose  music  fllls  all  time. 
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Ml"   BRASS   VALISE. 


It  was  not  a  brass  valise,  of  course, 
but  the  name  was  first  given  to  it  by 

Ambrose,  gargon  at  the  M hotel, 

Calais,  and  the  name  has  since  stuck  to 
it.  It  was  a  good,  strong  valise,  cer- 
tainly large  enough,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  in  the  way  of  bands,  studs, 
locks,  and  patent  covers  for  key-holes, 
it  had  a  somewhat  unusual  quantity  of 
brass  about  it 

I  was  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  which  was  just  about  to  leave 
for  Dover,  talking  to  my  friend  Jean 
Caboulet,  and  my  valise,  which  had 
successfully  and  easily  passed  the  once 
difficult  barrief  of  the  custom-house, 
was  lying  at  my  feet 

My  friend  Jean  Caboulet,  whom  I 
had  known  in  New  York,  had  been  of 
great  service  to  me  during  my  short  so- 
journ in  France.  I  had  spent  a  few 
clays  with  him  at  his  residence  in  Calais 
when  I  first  arrived  on  the  Qallic  shores, 
and  I  would  have  been  at  his  house  the 
preceding  night,  had  I  not  feared  in- 
conveniencing his  wife,  who  was  a  good 
woman  with  a  largo  family,  and  not 
much  room  for  them  all.    So  I  had  gone 

to  the  M hotel,  when  I  reached  Ca- 

lais  the  evening  before,  but  Jean  and  I 
had  been  together  most  of  the  day,  and 
he  was  now  sending  affectionate  remem- 
brances to  a  number  of  our  mutual 
American  friends.  While  we  were  talk- 
ing (Jean  was  in  a  hurry,  for  the  boat 
would  soon  start),  a  man  in  a  blue  cap, 
and  with  a  great  strap  round  his  waist, 
came  up  to  me,  and  politely  offered  to 
remove  my  valise,  and  deposit  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  baggage. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  I  wish  to  take  care  of 
it,  myself.    Leave  it  where  it  is." 

"But,  Monsieur,"  said  the  man,  "it 
IS  in  the  way.  Baggage  is  not  allowed 
here.  I  will  just  move  it  to  a  place  of 
safety."  And,  so  saying,  he  took  it  up, 
and  carried  it  to  the  other  side  of  the 
boat. 

I  was  too  much  engaged  in  my  last 
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adieus  to  my  friend  to  instantly  resent 
this  liberty,  but  I  was  very  angry,  and 
the  moment  Jean  Caboulet  had  left  mo 
the  second  time  (he  had  run  back  to 
give  me  the  address  of  a  French  lodg- 
ing-house in  London — ^he  was  always 
giving  me  good  ideas),  I  went  to  regain 
my  valise,  and  to  abuse  the  man  who 
took  it  I  did  not  inmiediatcly  see  him, 
but  happening,  while  crossing  the  deck, 
to  look  landwards,  I  perceived  the  ras- 
cal in  a  blue  cap,  and  with  a  strap 
around  his  waist,  standing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  pier,  earnestly  talking  to  a 
woman  in  wooden  shoes,  and  at  his  feet 
was  my  valise  1  I  instantly  rushed  off 
the  boat,  although  some  people  shouted 
to  me,  and  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment 
Without  breath  to  speak,  I  made  a 
snatch  at  my  property,  but  he  had  his 
hand  on  it  the  instant  I  touched  it,  and 
turning,  and  recognizing  me,  he  bowed, 
and  said, 

"  Ah  I  it  is  Monsieur  I  But  no  I  I 
will  carry  it  for  him.    I " 

"  Scoundrel  I  "  I  gasped.  "  Give  it 
here !    The  boat  is  ofi" !  " 

"By  no  means — ^it  is  my  place.  I 
will  dart!"  And  he  jerked  it  up  by 
the  handles. 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  with  an  air 
of  profound  dejection,  as  he  turned  to- 
wards the  pier,  "  the  boat  has  gone ! " 

Sure  enough,  it  had  gone,  and,  had  I 
been  on  the  end  of  the  pier,  nothing 
but  a  spring  of  fifty  feet  would  have 
taken  me  on  board. 

"  Beast  1  Wretch  ! "  I  cried.  "  How 
dared  you  to  carry  this  off  the  boat  ? 
Scoundrel !  I  am  left  I  But  you  shall 
pay  dearly  for  this." 

"  The  skies  1 "  he  ejaculated."  "  The 
boat  is  gone,  and  I  too  am  left  I  I  did 
not  know  the  time.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
I  would  not  let  Monsieur's  valise  pjo  out 
of  my  hands— Oh,  pardon  I  pardon, 
Monsieur  1  but  here  is  a  Ud^V  '^^'ti.- 
sieur  will  not  wse  «v3L0a.\Mv^^%^- 
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gaagc,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
•the  woman  in  the  wooden  shoes,  who 
Btood  listening  attentively  to  my  earnest 
words,  but  at  that  moment  up  came  my 
friend,  Jean  Caboulet.  lie  had  not 
gone  far,  and  had  happened  to  see  me 
run  off  the  boat.  I  hurriedly  told  him 
of  my  misery,  and  of  the  heartless  con- 
duct of  the  villain  before  us — ^who  still 
stood,  with  an  expression  of  deep  con- 
cern on  his  face,  and  his  eyes  on  the 
valise,  us  though  he  would  be  glad  to 
Bwim  with  me,  and  it,  to  the  now  fisist 
retreating  steamboat.  Caboulet  instant- 
ly suggested  the  police,  but,  hot  as  I 
was,  I  whispered  to  him,  that  he  should 
remember  that  I  could  not  call  up  the 
police. 

"  No,  no  !  It  is  true — you  have  rea- 
son. Come  1  This  man  is  a  wretch, 
but  I  shall  have  my  eye  on  him.  He 
shall  lose  his  place.  Get  away,  eoquin  / 
and  thank  your  stars  that  Monsieur  is 
80  merciful — ^I  shall  remember  you  I 
Come,  my  friend.  Ah  1  you  will  carry 
it  yourself.  Then  we  will  go  to  my 
house— No  ?  Then  to  the  hotel.  The 
skies  I  but  that  wretched  man  has  done 
me  a  good  turn.  This  night  we  shall 
pass  together." 

So  together  we  returned  to  the  M 

hotel.  Had  the  situation  been  differ- 
ent, I  would  have  been  ready  enough  to 
give  this  man  in  charge  of  the  police, 
but,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  was  placed,  I  did  not  wish  the  smallest 
finger  of  the  most  unimportant  hand  of 
Imperial  justice  to  touch  my  valise,  for 
the  bottom  of  it  was  nearly  full  of  little 
red  pamphlets,  bearing  "  La  Lanteme^^'' 
very  conspicuously  on  their  covers.  I 
had  copies  of  nearly  all  the  numbers, 
and  placed  particular  value  on  those 
which  had  just  been  put  under  ban.  It 
was  by  the  merest  good  luck  that  I  had 
been  able  to  buy  them,  and  I  had  set 
my  heart  on  getting  them  safely  over 
the  channel.  Bo  tlie  impertinence  of  a 
man  in  a  blue  cap  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  an  enterprise  like 
tliis. 

"Ah?"  said  Ambrose,  the  garden, 
smiling.  "  1  am  gVad  to  «<i^  \\.  ti^tCwv.— 
this  srood  v.  Use  o£  \)TaBa!l'^     Aa^V^ 


carried  it  up  into  the  room  I  had  had 
since  my  arrival  the  night  before. 

My  friend  and  myself  walked,  and 
smoked,  and  talked  until  I  was  cooled 
down  to  about  my  usual  tempcratoie, 
and  then  we  dined.  We  had  an  excel- 
lent dinner  in  a  cool,  little  room  over- 
looking the  street.  The  lamps  had  just 
been  lighted  below,  and  I  was  biting 
the  end  off  a  cigar,  when,  glancing  down 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  who 
should  I  see  picking  his  way  over  some 
rough  stones,  but  the  fellow  with  the 
blue  cap,  and  in  his  hand — ^my  valise ! 

"  Look  there  1 "  I  shouted,  springiog 
to  my  feet,  and  Jean  Caboolet's  head 
was  out  of  the  window  in  an  instant 
The  man  had  just  passed  under  a  lamp^ 
and  we  both  saw  the  valise  as  plainly 
as  could  be. 

"*Tis  yours!"  cried  Jean,  and  we 
rushed  down  stairs.  Further  than  that 
Jean,  who  was  fat,  could  not  keep  up 
with  me,  and  without  my  hat,  and 
alone,  I  pursued  the  disturber  of  my 
peace,  and  my  valise.  He  was  turning 
a  comer  a  little  above  the  hotel,  and, 
when  I  had  reached  it,  he  was  gone! 
I  stood  gazing  wildly  about  me,  and 
directly  Jean  Caboulet  came  up,  and 
brought  me  my  hat.  He  shared  in  my 
amazement,  and,  together,  we  qoei- 
tioned  some  boys — 

"  With  a  bl  ue  cap,  and  a  brass  valise !  ^ 
said  they.  * 

"No,"  I  cried,  **a  leather  valise, 
bound  with  brass." 

"  Oh,  my  friend,"  said  Jean  Caboulet, 
putting  his  hand  on  my  arm  "  let  them 
call  it  a  brass  valise  if  they  will,  so  that 
they  tell  us  what  has  become  of  it." 

They  had  seen  such  a  man,  carrying 
such  a  valise,  turn  into  that  big  house 
where  the  porter  smokes  by  the  door. 
We  went  there. 

**  It  is  Pierre  Blatte  that  you  wish," 
said  the  porter.  He  has  just  gone  in, 
but  you  should  not  come  here  for  him, 
and  at  this  hour — ^but  he  is  there.  See 
him,  and  hear  him  speak  for  himself 
The  troisieme^  first  door  to  the  left" 

We  hurried  up  the  stairs,  and,  with- 

W3A.^\!LQck\ag^  pushed  open  the  door  to 

^iVjA"?^  ^^  \i3sj^  >awsok  ^^9d»i^  tnd^  in 
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the  middle  of  the  floor  of  a  largo  room, 
plainly  famished,  we  saw,  in  the  act  of 
taking  off  his  coat,  the  man  who  had 
given  me  all  this  trouble.  He  looked 
utterly  astounded  at  the  first  sight  of 
us,  but  he  put  on  his  penitential  counte- 
nance immediately,  and  only  grimaced 
a  little,  when  I  took  him  by  his  collar, 
and  shook  him  in  my  rage. 

**  Your  property.  Monsieur ! "  he  said 
in  answer  to  our  objurgations.  "  What 
,  property  does  Monsieur  mean?  I  am 
not  a  thief." 

Enraged  beyond  measure,  I  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  and  shouted  at  him : 
"  My  valise,  you  scoundrel  I  Give  it  up 
this  instant,  or  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  you  go  1 " 

At  this  my  Mend,  Jean  Caboulet, 
made  with  his  eyes,  shoulders,  and 
mouth  a  gesture  of  surprise,  but  I  cried, 
"Yes,  the  police.  I  know  what  you 
mean,  Caboulet,  but  I  don't  care  now. 
I  shall  have  my  satisfaction  out  of  this 
fellow  if  I  never  see  the  contents  of  the 
valise  again." 

"  Valise  1 "  said  the  man.  *'  I  gave 
Monsieur  his  valise  in  the  street." 

"  You  need  not  pretend  ignorance," 
I  said.  "We  both  saw  you  walking 
off  with  my  brass-bound  valise.  Ca- 
boulet, will  you  call  to  the  porter  to 
fetch  a  policeman  ? " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  man,  "  Monsieur 
charges  me  with  stealing  his  valise. 
Let  it  be  so.  I  wisli  for  the  arrest.  I 
am  content." 

He  stood  very  quiet  while  Jean  Ca- 
boulet was  gone  (for  it  appeared  he  had 
to  go  ifter  the  policeman  himself),  but 
directly  he  said  to  me,  still  with  the 
same  humble  air ;  "As  I  am  to  be  ar- 
rested, perhaps  Monsieur  will  allow  me 
to  take  leave  of  my  wife  ? " 

"  You  will  not  leave  this  room  alone," 
I  said.  "  Let  her  come  in,  or  I  will  go 
with  you  to  her." 

"  But  no,"  he  replied,  "  my  good  wife 
is  not  of  good  health.  She  is  in  bed. 
Monsieur  would  not  wish  that  he  should 
go  into  her  room." 

Just  then  my  friend,  and  the  i)olice- 
man  arrived,  and  I  gave  the  man  Pierre 
Blntte  in  charge,    I  wished  to  Jiavc  the 


room  searched  for  my  property,  but  the 
officer  said  he  had  no  right  to  do  that 
without  a  warrant.  On  my  testimony, 
and  that  of  my  friend,  the  magistrate 
would  doubtless  direct  the  premises  to 
be  searched.  In  the  meantime,  hb  com- 
panion, pointing  to  a  second  policeman, 
standing  at  the  door,  would  see  that 
nothing  was  removed. 

So  Pierre  Blatte  put  on  his  coat,  and 
shoes,  and,  while  he  was  so  doing,  he 
called  out  to  his  wife  in  the  acyoining 
room  :  "  Adieu,  my  good  wife.  I  go  to 
the  office  of  the  police.  *  Monsieur  tears 
me  from  you,  but  I  will  return.  I  am 
not  a  thief." 

Then  came  a  female  voice  from  the 
other  room:  "Heaven  bless  thee,  my 
friend  1  I  know  thou  art  innocent. 
Adieu  I " 

"  AdieUf  good  heart  1"  said  Pierre 
Blatte,  and  we  all  went  off  to  the  police 
station,  leaving  the  officer  who  had 
stood  at  the  door,  on  guard  at  the  cul- 
prits establishment. 

Making  my  charge  against  Blatte  to 
those  representatives  of  the  system  of 
Justice,  whom  I  found  at  the  police  of- 
fice, I  was  very  politely  treated,  and  was, 
in  the  first  place,  requested  to  describe 
my  valLse.  I  did  so.  Then  I  was  asked 
regarding  its  contents. 

"Monsieur  need  not  be  particular. 
Something,  for  example  which  will 
prove  it  to  be  his  valise,  if  it  is  found." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  and  I  could  see  by 
Caboulet's  face,  that  he  encouraged  me 
in  the  resolution  I  had  taken  to  cay  no 
more  than  I  could  help  about  the  con- 
tents. "  I  have  therein  four  shirts,  some 
collars,  and  wrist-bands,  some  brushes, 
combs,  &c.,  the  Emperor's  Life  of  Julius 
CsBsar,  and  some  other  books." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  official.  "  Mon- 
sieur's valise  will  be  easy  to  identify. 
What  was  the  number  of  Monsieur's 
room  at  the  hotel,  where  his  valise  was 
deposited  by  the  waiter  Ambrose  ?  " 

I  gave  him  the  number,  but  protested 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  waste  time  in 
sending  to  the  hotel,  for  both  myself 
and  my  friend  had  seetvWiSiTSi'K^^^^w'jiiCvfc^ 
with  the  va\U<i  Va  \v\^  \\5v.w^^  %o  m^  ^^^^ 
street. 
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"  We  always  begin  at  the  beginning," 
said  the  polite  official,  and  accordingly 
he  sent  two  men  to  my  room  at  the 
hotel. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  they  returned, 
and  with  them  they  brought  my  valise  1 
I  started  with  suprise  when  I  saw  it,  and 
was  still  more  astonished  when  I  heard 
that  they  had  found  it  in  my  room  at 
the  hotel  I 

'^  Does  Monsieur  recognize  the  yalise, 
and  will  he  open  it  himself,  and  verify 
the  articles  by  showing  us  some  of  the 
contents  he  mentioned?"  said  the  of- 
ficial. 

I  imlocked  it,  and  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  manipulating  its  con- 
tents myself,  I  took  out  the  few  clothes 
I  had  brought  over  from  London,  the 
hair-brushes,  the  Life  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  one  or  two  pamphlets,  and  guide- 
books, but,  if  I  had  been  intending  to 
deceive  the  authorities  in  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  contents,  my  conscience  need 
not  have  been  troubled,  for  there  was 
nothing  else  in  it  I 

"  Monsieur  is  correct.  Those  are  the 
articles  he  mentioned.  But  Monsieur 
does  not  seem  satisfied.  This  is  certain- 
ly his  valise,  is  it  not — and  its  con- 
tents ?  " 

I  asked  permission  to  consult  with 
my  friend  Caboulet,  and  having  con- 
sulted with  him,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  be  satisfied,  and  say  no  more. 

I  was  now  certain  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  police-job  to  relieve  me  of 
my  ^^  LantemcSy^^  as  easily  as  possible. 
We  left  the  office  with  ray  valise  (all 
the  lighter  for  the  want  of  lanterns), 
and  without  a  look  or  word  for  M. 
Pierre  Blatte,  who  overtook,  and  passed 
us,  on  his  way  to  his  home  and  his  in- 
valid wife.  We  went  to  the  hotel,  and 
finished  our  wine  and  cigar.  My  friend 
Jean  Caboulet  and  myself  both  agreed 
that  this  matter  of  the  contents  of  my 
valise  must  have  become  known  to 
the  authorities  too  late  for  them  to 
take  any  but  the  rather  extraordinary 
steps  that  had  so  suq>ri8ed  and  enraged 
me. 

"That  rascal  had  probably  just  suc- 
ceeded in  tracking  me  when  he  accosted 


me,"  said  L  "  Had  he  been  ten  minutes 
later  I  should  have  had  my ''  Lanterns  " 
in  England  by  this  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jean  Caboulet,  "  but  then 
we  should  not  have  had  this  pleasant 
evening  I " 

The  evening  had  not  compensated  me 
for  the  loss  of  my  "  LantemeB^  but  I 
was  glad  that  my  good  friend  had  en- 
joyed it. 

The  next  day,  as,  carrying  my  valise 
in  my  hand,  and  with  plenty  of  time , 
before  me,  I  was  just  stepping  on  to  the 
pier  of  the  Dover  boat,  I  saw  a  police- 
man standing  in  the  very  small  amount 
of  shade  afforded  by  a  tall,  but  slim 
post  I  walked  up  to  him,  and  as  he 
touched  his  hat  to  me,  and  seemed 
about  to  put  on  the  x)enitential  coon- 
tenance  he  had  worn  yesterday  with  his 
blue  cap,  and  big  strap,  I  said,  ^'  Nerer 
mind  an  apology,  but  tell  me  all  about 
the  matter.  There  can  be  no  harm  Id 
explaining  to  me  how  you  managed  to 
find  out  that  I  carried  *'  La  Lantemt^ 
in  my  valise.  I  am  an  American,  as  yon 
see,  I  am  going  away,  and  I  shall  not 
tell  your  superiors  any  thing  that  yon 
may  say  to  me." 

"  Ah,  I  do  not  believe  that  Monsieur 
would  injure  me,  for  all  that  he  is  t 
little  violent  sometimes,"  said  the  man, 
bowing,  "  but  there  is  nothing  to  tdL 
We  knew  that  Monsieur  was  canring 
away  prohibited  matter,  and  Uieae 
means  were  taken  to  relieve  him  of  it, 
without  making  a  disturbance.  I  was 
sorry  (with  a  bow),  to  make  Monsieur 
miss  the  boat,  but  there  was  so  little 
time,  for  we  were  only  informed  a  few 
minutes  before  the  time  for  you  to 
leave.  I  had  no  idea  Monsieur  wonld 
be  so  sharp  as  to  discover  me  when  I  it- 
moved  the  valise  from  the  hotel,  hot  it 
was  taken  back  to  his  room  before  I  left 
my  house,  where  Monsieur  surprised  me 
so  much." 

*'  But  how  did  you  people  discover  that 
I  had  those  pamphlets  ?  "  said  I,  drop- 
ping my  cane,  and  leaving  a  five-franc 
piece  in  the  shadow  of  Pierre  Blatte's 
foot,  as  I  picked  it  up. 

"  Oh  1 "  said  he,  with  a  smile,  *^  M. 
Jean  Caboulet  gave  the  information.** 
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— ,  iVa  hot  ! "  said  my  fidr 
cousin,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  she 
snatched  her  hand  nervously  from  the 
floor,  to  which  she  had  bent  a  moment 
l)efore,  and  she  looked  in  my  face  as 
she  said  it,  with  terror  marked  in  every 
line  of  her  own. 

For  some  moments  before,  those  of 
the  audience  near  us  had  ceased  to  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  perform- 
ances, and  were  looking  f^om  one  to 
another  with  questioning,  wondering 
expressions  of  countenance,  and  a  cer- 
tain undefined  terror  lurked  in  their 
ftirtive  glances.  Looks  which  seemed 
to  question,  yet  dread  the  answer 
already  half-divined.  Looks  which  in- 
dicated a  dread  of  some  impending 
horror,  and  made  others  tremble  as  they 
caught  the  glances. 

The  atmosphere  had  become  hazy 
and  warm;  oppressively,  unnaturally 
BO,  a  dry,  acrid  heat.  The  lights  seemed 
to  bum  dimly,  with  an  unsteady,  flick- 
ering motion,  so  that  when  the  poor 
girl  snatched  her  hand  from  the  floor, 
grasped  my  arm  and  whispered  hoarse- 
ly in  my  ear,  " ^  it's  Ao^,"  I  felt 

a  pang  of  actual  pain  shoot  through 
my  heart,  as  if  a  knife-blade  had  been 
thrust  into  it,  for  her  action  and  words 
gave  consistency  to  the  dreadful 
thought  from  which  I  had  been  shrink- 
ing for  some  moments.  I  knew  that 
the  house  was  on  fire  under  us. 

The  lower  fioor  was  used  as  a  ware- 
house, and  packed  full  of  merchandise ; 
closed,  too,  for  the  most  part,  day  and 
night ;  so  that  fire,  I  was  well  aware, 
cither  from  spontaneous  combustion  or 
the  match  of  the  incendiary,  might 
smoulder  and  bum  there  for  hours  un-> 
known  to  any  one,  save  the  Almighty 
and  the  fiend  who  had  lighted  it.. 

At  the  main  entrance  were  three 
doors,  opening  on  the  hall  and  staircase, 
leading  to  a  long  passage-way,  and 
thence  to  the  street.  This  staircase  was 
the  only  exit  for  the  immense  hall  and 


its  galleries,  where  thousands  assem- 
bled; while  it  was  suitable,  perhaps, 
for  the  safe  escape  of  as  many  hundreds 
in  case  of  fire  or  sudden  fear.  After  it 
had  stood  the  test  of  the  opening  night, 
however,  and  the  weight  of  four  thou- 
sand human  beings,  I  entered  it  also, 
still  not  fully  at  ease  when  I  looked  at 
the  vast  roof,  thought  of  the  thin  walls 
which  supported  it,  and  speculated  on 
the  danger  of  a  conflagration,  or  the 
best  way  to  escape  the  havoc  and  car- 
nage which  Death  would  revel  in,  if  it 
came.  I  had  also  hinted  generally  to 
friends,  with  whom  I  visited  the  Hall, 
especially  ladies,  to  remain  perfectly 
still  in  case  of  alarm,  or  in  a  rush  to 
use  all  their  force  to  resist  going  with 
the  crowd.  In  case  of  a  rush,  preferring 
to  trust  their  lives  and  my  own  to  the 
artists'  stairway,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 
the  ladders  which  might  be  placed  at 
the  windows  on  the  other,  to  the  almost 
certain  death  that  would  follow  the 
attempt  to>  escape  through  the  narrow 
passage-way  of  the  main  entrance.  That 
entrance  would  probably  be  choked  up 
with  human  beings  before  a  hundred 
had  gained  the  street.  Tet  with  all  this 
preparation,  when  the  fatal  moment  did 
come,  I  was  tried  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting. 

The  temptation  was  so  strong,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  the  only  one 
who  had  a  clearly  deflncd  idea  of  our 
danger;  no  word  had  been  uttered 
aloud,  no  scream,  no  one  had  even 
moved  or  arisen;  all  was  so  still,  so 
hushed.  There  were  the  doors  but  i5fty 
yards  away,  the  passage  clear ;  could  we 
gain  the  door  before  the  rush  came? 
The  fiend  whispered  we  could,  the 
temptation  was  too  powerful,  I  yielded, 
we  were  lost. 

" ,  it's  HOT  1 "  said  my  cousin ; 

and  what  I  have  written  fiashed  through 
my  mind  in  an  instant. 

"  Hush,  or  you  are  dead  !  "  I  whisper- 
ed, placing  my  hand  on  her  moMl\\.^^sv^ 
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clutching  her  arm.  "  Rise  !  go  down 
the  left  hand  aisle ;  have  your  wraps, 
everything,  pretend  you  are  sick  1  quick 
for  your  life."  She  rose  before  the 
words  had  all  passed  my  lips,  let  her 
arms  fall  at  her  side,  and  leaned  her 
head  back  on  my  shoulder,  as  if  she 
were  fainting.  I  put  my  arm  round  her 
body,  and  we  glided  forward  rapidly. 
The  ruse  for  a  moment  was  successful. 
The  audience  about  us  thought  my 
cousin  had  fainted,  and  their  attention 
was  drawn  from  their  fears  to  her; 
only,  however,  for  a  moment. 

In  the  meantime  something  suspi- 
cious had  been  discovered  from  the  out- 
side of  the  building.  One  of  the  ware- 
houses had  been  opened,  a  current  of 
air,  of  course,  introduced,  and  conse- 
quently, at  the  very  instant,  I  left  my 
seat,  smoke  began  to  creep  freely  up 
from  between  the  cracks  of  the  flooring. 
Another  misfortune  occurred  at  this 
moment,  when  life  itself  hung  on  a  few 
seconds  of  time,  the  last  and  fatalest, 
snatching  from  us,  as  it  did,  the  only 
hope  or  possibility  of  escape.  The 
artists  had  discovered  the  fire  in  the 
rear,  and  without  giving  the  alarm  to 
the  audience,  were  crowding  down  their 
narrow  staircase.  All  but  two,  one  a 
large  man,  whom  terror  had  made  wild ; 
and  they,  entering  from  the  side  door 
of  the  retiring  room,  ran  across  the 
stage  or  platform,  and  sprang  down 
from  it  to  the  floor,  a  distance  of  some 
four  feet,  just  as  I  had  reached  a  half 
dozen  paces  down  the  aisle ;  indeed,  I 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  as  I 
turned  to  escape  with  my  cousin.  The 
stout  man  came  down  with  such  weight 
and  force  upon  the  floor,  that  one  of 
his  feet  crushed  through  the  charred 
and  smouldering  boards,  and  as  with  a 
scream  of  horror  he  jerked  it  out,  a 
light,  bright  jet  of  flame  shot  up  from 
the  hole.  Awful  moments  that  follow- 
ed,— can  the  crash  of  Doom  itself  out- 
horror  them  I  The  audience  rose  as  one 
man.  For  an  instant  there  was  an  un- 
earthly silence,  as  if  Belief  itself  shrank 
from  Truth,  as  if  Hope  sought  life  in 
the  heart  of  Despair.  "  Fire  I  fire  I 
fire  1 "  resounded  from  all  sides,  and 


there  went  up  from  that  stricken  con- 
gregation the  most  awful  shriek  of  hor- 
ror and  desperation  I  ever  heard ;  as  if 
Hades  itself  were  opening  beneath 
them,  and  they  thought  that  the  fiend 
could  be  frightened  off  by  the  terror  of 
their  cries.  Then  on  it  came,  rushing, 
breaking,  crushing,  with  the  madness 
of  despair,  the  Airy  of  frenzy,  the  cruel- 
ty of  vengeance,  the  desperation  of  fear, 
crushing  benches  and  chairs  to  splin- 
ters, throwing  down  the  weak,  remorse- 
lessly trampling  lower  the  fallea— a 
^huge  avalanche  of  human  flesh. 

Alas,  for  my  rash,  fatal  folly.  The 
moment  I  heard  the  cry  of  fire,  the 
moment  I  saw  the  flash  of  flame,  I  cried 
to  my  cousin,  "  Back  again,  or  we  are 
lost,"  turned  my  back  towards  the  rush- 
ing crowd,  placed  her  hands  on  my 
breast,  and  said,  "  Push,  push  with  all 
your  might,  for  your  dear  life,  Fanny." 
A  fearful  eflbrt,  a  fierce  struggle,  an 
instant  of  time,  and  forward  into  that 
awful  mass  we  were  crushed,  powerlesB 
as  snowflakes  before  the  hanicaxie,  and 
separated. 

Brave  girl,  she  had  uttered  no  word 
until  now,  but  alone  in  that  world  of 
frenzy,  of  idiotic  terror — ^her  shrieks,  as 
she  called  me,  chilled  my  very  soul,  and 
made  me  vnsh  that  death  itself  might 
close  my  ears. 

My  struggles  were  now  frantic,  furions, 
absolutely  ferocious,  clutching  and  tear- 
ing at  everything  about  me,  while  the 
pressure  was  so  great,  I  thought  every 
instant  that  my  ribs  would  be  crushed 
in.  Suddenly  the  movement  forward 
was  checked,  the  screaming,  struggling, 
fiercer  tlian  ever,  went  on.  A  small 
part  of  the  audience  had  escaped ;  hot 
the  sliding  door  of  one  cntrimce  was 
shut,  and  could  not  be  opened,  and  at 
the  other  two  the  crush  and  trampling 
had  gone  on  until  they  were  choked  up 
with  human  beings,  dead  and  dying; 
and  as  the  mass  swayed  and  the  load- 
sacrc  went  on,  far  in  the  rear  of  all  this 
I  felt  the  forward  movement  checked 
Still  I  heard  my  cousin^s  screams,  and 
still  I  struggled. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  superhuman 
force  in  every  muscle,  but  the  mass 
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about  me  seemed  to  bo  iron;  I  could 
not  move,  except  upwards.  little  by 
little,  inch  by  inch,  I  grasped  and 
struggled  and  tore,  without  regard  to 
what  was  about  me ;  unconscious  of  it. 
Infancy  or  age,  child  or  parent,  male  or 
female,  it  was  all  one.  Now  my  shoul- 
ders nearly  stripped  of  clothing  were 
above  the  crowd.  Higher,  higher,  I 
forced  my  way,  put  my  hands  on  the 
heads  of  those  about  me,  from  some  of 
whom  the  breath  of  life  was  already 
crushed,  drew  up  a  bootless  leg,  which 
had  seemed  almost  wedged  in  adamant, 
placed  my  knee  on  the  slioulder  of  a 
form  who's  head  sank  back,  apparently 
lifeless,  drew  up  the  other  leg,  bootless 
and  bare  also,  and  sprang  forward  on 
the  floor  of  heads  toward  the  shriek 
which  still  echoed  my  name.  A  mo- 
ment I  saw  my  cousin's  face  turned  to- 
ward me  marked  with  anguish,  agony, 
despair,  her  long,  white,  naked  arm, 
from  which  the  sleeve  had  been  torn, 
stretched  up  towards  me,  another,  and 
she  was  crushed  from  my  sight,  beneath 
the  brute  force  about  her,  and  I  fell 
prostrate  upon  the  sea  of  heads,  amid 
the  infernal  death  chorus  of  groans  and 
screams  and  yells  of  anguish,  with  the 
feeling  that  there  was  nothing  to  strug- 
gle for  more.  A  clutch  at  my  hair  from 
beneath  brought  me  to  my  senses 
again ;  I  rolled  over  and  over  upon  the 
hats,  bonnets,  and  heads,  and  thence  to 
the  floor  between  the  crowd  and  the 
fire,  where  there  was  room  for  breath- 
ing, action,  thought. 

The  stage  by  this  time  was  enveloped 
in  flames,  and  they  had  extended  thence 
across  the  entire  floor,  and  hissing, 
crackling,  roaring,  were  blazing  up  to 
the  ceiling  itself.  On  the  street  side  of 
the  building  were  three  windows  and 
three  blank  windows,  or  blinds,  sunk  in 
the  wall,  and  below,  some  twenty  feet 
down,  was  the  area  and  the  railing,  a 
row  of  sharp  iron  spikes.  Through  the 
three  windows  the  flames  were  already 
issuing.  At  that  instant  a  long,  heavy 
fireman's  ladder  was  soaring  up,  and 
falling  against  the  upper  part  of  the 
window  nearest  the  crowd,  crushed  and 
tore  down  the  whole  length  of  the  sash 


and  blinds,  striking  on  the  window-sill 
and  protuding  into  the  fire.  The  heat 
had  already  driven  back  the  doomed 
crowd  from  the  window.  I  snatched 
up  some  clothes,  which  had  been  torn 
from  the  audience,  and  holding  them 
up  between  myself  and  the  flames,  took 
a  few  impulsive  steps  towards  the  for- 
saken window,  through  which  the  lad- 
der protruded,  its  end  already  on  flre. 
With  a  spring  and  a  daring  leap 
through  the  flame  I  might  have  reached 
it,  at  least  with  life.  I  even  saw  a  fire- 
man's face  for  a  moment  above  the 
window-sill,  then  shrink  away  from  the 
overwhelming  heat ;  but  I  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  ladder  and  open  window. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  possible, 
even  probable  way  of  escape.  My  heart 
swelled  within  me  nigh  to  bursting,  a 
sigh  like  a  groan  escaped  me,  and  I 
turned  back  towards  the  crowd.  No ! 
Her  fate  must  be  my  fate.  Leave  her 
perhaps  still  alive?  Face  the  parents 
who  had  entrusted  to  my  care  their 
only  child,  the  solace  of  their  gray 
hairs?  No;  I  could  not  do  it;  and 
although  my  heart  swelled  nigh  to 
bursting,  I  shrank  back  to  the  dying 
crowd,  and  looked  the  Destroying 
Angel  in  the  face. 

Those  about  me,  who  were  not 
wedged  in,  ran  frantically  from  place  to 
place,  climbed  up  upon  the  people's 
heads,  and  up  the  columns  to  try  and 
reach  the  galleries;  but  the  overhang- 
ing cornice  prevented  it.  Those  in  the 
galleries  mounted  to  the  little  oriole 
windows,  where  ladders  could  not  reach, 
and  screamed  to  the  shuddering  throng 
below,  while  in  the  body  of  the  hall 
the  crackling  platform-stage  fell  in,  the 
hissing  flames  quivered,  the  rolling 
smoke  rose,  and  all  that  awful  hell  of 
flre  glared  in  my  sight,  until  my  eyea 
became  like  convex  lens,  seeming  to 
dilate  with  tenfold  power,  until  each 
particular  horror,  each  flame,  nay,  the 
very  sparks  themselves,  swelled  on  my 
sight  into  measureless  masses  of  fire. 
As  my  eyes  glared  back  at  the  ap- 
proaching flame,  the  rags  lefb  on  me 
began  to  smoke,  and  my  hair  to  curl 
and  crisp,  sharp  throbbing  paia&  <SAx\i^^ 
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into  my  heated  fle&h,  and  I  cowered  and 
shrank  with  fear ;  if  fear  it  could  be 
called.  I  had  deliberately  turned  from 
the  window  and  life  to  braye  this; 
deliberately  went  back  rather  than 
leave  her  to  perish  alone ;  left  the  only 
outlet  from  this  pandemonium  to  return 
and  die,  rather  than  face  the  stricken 
parents  without  their  child;  yet  even 
at  that  moment  I  had  probably  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  some  shadow  of  a  hope, 
to  find  the  possible  in  the  impossible, 
in  death  itself  to  find  life ;  to  find  her, 
and  a  way  of  escape  in  that  cemetery 
of  fire.  Now,  even  that  hope-shadow 
had  gone.  No,  it  was  not  fear ;  down, 
down  deeper  than  that,  it  was  despair 
itself,  and  I  shrank  cowering  back  upon 
the  crowd  to  die.  The  crowd  itself  was 
still  screaming,  still  struggling,  still 
there  went  up  to  heayen,  and  echoed 
back  from  the  hard  walls,  the  shrieks 
of  agony  and  anguish.  Men,  women, 
and  children  called  upon  their  God, 
upon  fathers,  brothers;  others  cursed 
and  swore,  and  sprang  frantically  as 
the  fire  reached  and  burned  them.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  hall,  where  the 
current  of  air  drove  the  flames  over  the 
poor  wretches,  Moloch  was  already 
feasting  on  the  horrid  sacrifice,  that  the 
fire-fiends  were  offering  at  his  shrine. 

As  I  held  up  what  I  could  catch  hold 
of  between  myself  and  the  fire,  it  blazed 
in  my  hand.  The  flesh  on  my  J^ees, 
hands,  face,  began  to  quiver  and  scorch ; 
I  could  not  bear  the  agony  so,  but 
sprang  about  wildly  with  the  rest.  All 
thought,  all  memory,  all  reflection  gone, 
lost,  swallowed  up  in  the  measureless, 
maddening  pain.  A  body  fell  dead ;  I 
snatched  it  up  and  held  it  before  me ; 
and  there  near  it  knelt  a  little  boy, 
almost  a  child,  facing  the  fire,  still  as  a 
statue,  with  his  hands  clasped  and  held 
up  towards  heaven,  while  his  face  was 
scorching  and  his  hair  in  a  blaze.  I 
could  not  stand  that,  big  tears  gushed 
from  my  eyes,  I  threw  down  my  screen 
of  human  flesh,  snatched  up  the  boy, 
and  with  the  strength  of  a  madman 
threw  him  through  the  hissing  flames 
towards  the  window,  through  which 
they  were  issuing.     lie  struck  on  the 


sill  and  fell  outwards  towards  tiie 
street,  whUe  the  flame  flashed  about 
myself,  and  I  drew  it  in  with  my 
breath.  The  agony  of  the  doomed 
coursed  through  my  throat,  yeios, 
nerves.  I  sprang  up  to  throw  myself 
into  the  fire,  and  end  it  all  with  one 
great  pang,  and — opened  my  eyes.  For 
an  instant,  I  thought  that  I  had  died 
and  awakened  in  Hell,  the  next  moment 
I  became  conscious  of  alL  The  candle 
had  burned  down  to  the  loose  leaves  of 
the  large  quarto  at  my  bedside,  and 
they  were  in  a  light  blaze.  My  left 
hand  lay  upon  the  book,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames.  I  sprang  fh>m  the 
bed,  overturning  the  table,  candle,  and 
blazing  volume.  My  hand  and  wrist 
were  burned  over  their  entire  surface, 
and  in  places  into  the  flesh.  In  spring- 
ing from  the  bed  I  had  jarred  or  Bhook 
it,  and  the  shrivelled  skin  hung  loose 
where  it  had  not  been  entirely  burned. 
The  astonishment  and  glow  of  thank- 
fulness to  find  myself  in  my  own  bed- 
chamber was  quickly  ended  by  tbe 
acute  and  intense  pain  the  mangled 
hand  gave  me.  I  bore  it  as  I  could, 
plunged  it  into  the  ewer  of  water,  aod 
sat  there  waiting  for  daylight ;  as  tbe 
movements  of  the  household  I  did  not 
care  to  disturb. 

"  That's  all,  gentlemen,"  said  the  I>oc- 
tor,  as  he  ended  his  dream-story.  Now, 
(General,  it  is  your  turn." 

"My  turn,"  said  the  General,  lights 
ing  a  fresh  cigar ;  "  your  horrible  dream 
has  almost  made  me  sick.  I  have  been 
wondering  these  ten  minutes  how  you 
would  get  out  of  your  Hades.  I  shall 
think  twice,  before  I  go  into  some  New 
York  halls  hereafter." 

The  little  Dutchman,  who  had  been 
sitting  on  the  bulwarks  between  the 
shrouds  and  making  tea  in  a  tin  cap, 
with  the  help  of  a  nursery  spirit-lamp, 
had  scalded  himself  several  times  while 
attempting  to  diink,  as  he  became  ex- 
cited by  listening  to  the  Doctors 
dream. 

"Your  horrible  dream,"  said  tbe 
General,  as  he  looked  at  the  scars  still 
slightly  visible  on  the  Doctor's  hand, 
"  reminds  mc  of  one  of  the  horrors  of 
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the  war.  A  mansion  in  Alabama  -was 
deserted  on  the  approach  of  our  troops, 
a  mere  handful,  and  they  again  with- 
drew on  the  approach  of  the  rebels, 
who  had  been  driven  Arom  their  en- 
trenchments and  lost  a  powder-mill.  Ih 
several  wagons,  however,  and  of  course 
at  great  risk,  they  had  carried  away 
most  of  their  precious  powder  in  flour 
barrels.  It  was  stored  in  the  cellar  of 
this  very  mansion,  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  powder-house  of  the  state- 
ly old  building.  The  rebels  were,  how- 
ever, hurriedly  called  away,  to  do  battle 
for  their  idea  of  a  slave  empire,  and  left 
their  powder  behind.  The  din  of  war 
rolled  off  further  and  further,  and  no 
one  was  left  to  make  the  inhabitants 
afraid.  The  family  and  its  friends  re- 
turned, and  gayety  and  good  humor 
were  once  more  the  lares  of  that  hearth- 
stone. They  got  up  a  dance,  and  sent 
down  an  old  contraband,  still  "  faithful 
found  among  the  faithless,"  because  he 
was  old,  to  look  up  the  good  things 
hidden  away  when  grim  war  was 
knocking  at  their  doors.  The  violent 
notes,  the  dance,  the  merry  laugh,  went 
on  above,  the  "ever  faithful"  went 
down  below ;  and  candle  in  hand,  see- 
ing a  heap  of  black  mnd,  he  stuck  the 
candle  into  it,  to  have  his  hands  more 
free  for  the  search,  when  a  spark  fell 
from  the  wick  into  the  gunpowder — it 
was  all  burned  up  before  they  could  put  it 
out. 

As  the  laugh  went  round,  the  General 
said,  "  Now,  Fathom,  it  is  your  turn,  a 
story  or  a  song." 

Fathom,  who  was  attempting  to  boil 
a  piece  of  beef,  with  the  help  of  a  little 
fire,  in  a  box  that  stood  for  a  caboose, 
with  its  bottom  covered  with  nothing 
but  ashes  and  sand,  to  keep  it  from  tak- 
ing fire,  said,  *'  I  have  neither  tale  nor 
solo ;  I  am  busy  cooking  and  measur- 
ing the  world. 

"  How  do  you  do  the  latter,"  said  the 
Dominie,  "by  rule,  divining  rod,  or 
pan  ?  " 

"Judge  ye  I  We  are  going  to  the 
Antipodes,  to  the  farthest,  extreme 
point  from  New  York,  that  the  world 
contains. 


"  Why,"  said  the  Dominie,  "  because 
we  are  bound  for  the  Holy  Land  ? " 

"  Not  a  bad  hit,"  said  Fathom ;  "  but 
my  answer  is,  that  *  the  other  side  of 
Jordan '  is  in  Palestine,  and  New  York 
is  next  to  *  Hell  Gate.' " 

"  What  does  he  mean,"  said  the  little 
Dutchman  9 

Fathom  was  excused  from  both  story 
and  song,  and  went  on  with  his  cooking. 

"  I  made  a  narrow  escape,"  said  *  Our 
Own,'  "  of  going  to  the  other  side  of 
Jordan  last  year,  in  a  much  less  agreea- 
ble manner  than  our  present  cruise 
promises.  It  was  hushed  up,  of  course, 
at  the  time,  in  one  of  those  '  moving 
accidents '  called  an  American  steamer. 
I  was  en  route  to  St.  Thomas,  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  trying  to  add  as  a 
planet  to  our  fixed  star ;  with  its  earth- 
quakes, cyclones,  Santa  Anna's  house 
for  his  fourteen  wives,  and  other  *  deli- 
cacies of  the  season.'  I  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin  when 
I  heard  the  shuffling  of  feet  overhead, 
and  that  jolly,  fascinating  cry  when  one 
is  at  sea,  of  *  Fire  I  fire  I '  I  was  cured 
of  my  sea-sickness  at  once.  Mem. — sure 
cure  for  sea-sickness,  set  the  ship  on  fire. 
I  walked  towards  the  companion-way, 
but  hurried  my  movements  slightly  as  I 
approached;  for  as  I  escaped  up  the 
steps  and  through  the  right-hand  en- 
trance, a  volume  of  flame  flashed  in  at 
the  ^her. 

"Ztf  diner  est  aervi,'^^  cried  Fathom, 
with  a  low  bow,  holding  a  plate  of  beef 
in  his  hand,  and  with  his  mouth  half 
full  of  a  piece,  he  had  in  vain  been  try- 
ing to  masticate,  said,  that  animal  was 
brought  up  on  mineral  lands. 

"  Why  so.  Fathom  ?  " 

"  Alas  I  the  ox-'ide  has  gone  all  the 
way  through." 

With  a  laugh  at  the  pun,  the  conver- 
sation was  broken  up,  and,  seated  on 
the  bulwarks,  the  combings  of  the 
hatchway,  and  the  deck  itself^  we  began 
opening  the  bags,  sacks,  and  parcels, 
which  we  had  hurriedly  filled  at  the 
quays,  stalls,  and  shops  of  Syra,  and 
mostly  without  an  interpreter ;  so  that 
we  secured  rather  what  we  could  sec 
than  what  we  wanted. 
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With  the  cover  of  a  little  companion- 
way  for  a  table,  and  wrapping  paper 
for  table  cloth,  oar  dinner  was  spread. 
There  were  pickles  and  poundcake,  sar- 
dines and  grapes,  champagne  and  eggs, 
sponge-cake  and  the  aforesaid  beef,  red 
wine  and  ground  coffee,  but,  alas  I  no 
utensils  to  make  it  in.  But  we  laughed 
at  our  housekeeping,  called  it  a  i)ic-nic 
as  we  were  to  *  rough  it '  in  a  sea  voy- 
age of  only  one  night,  and  had  the  best 
of  all  condiments,  hunger.  Besides,  iL 
was  a  dinner  in  state,  after  all.  Every 
isle  we  passed  was  a  little  cyclopedia 
of  history,  the  glittering  waves  flashed 
about  us,  sparkling  and  gay,  as  if  they 
were  in  their  teens,  without  a  tinge  of 
the  classic  or  antique.  The  myths  of 
the  Iliad  were  above  us,  and  no  point 
of  the  compass,  but  whence  memories 
crowded,  mythical  and  historic,  sacred 
and  profane. 

Then,  too,  we  had  cheated  the  quar- 
antine out  of  its  victims,  and  we  had  a 
fair  wind.  With  glorious  appetite,  with 
ten  hungry  travellers,  to  say  nothing  of 
liberal  donations  to  the  crew,  the  ship^s 
cat  and  Cerberus,  its  dog,  our  little 
mounds  of  provisions  vanished  rapidly. 

The  Doctor  opened  the  Heidseck,  and 
as  he  poured  it  out,  said,  "  I  wish  we 
could  have  a  little  foam  on  the  Egean, 
as  well  as  on  this  nectar.  I  have  made 
seven  sea  voyages  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  have  had  nothing  but  c^ms, 
or  at  most  a  stiff  breeze.  The  ocean's  a 
humbug,  or  very  coy  at  showing  her- 
self to  me  in  her  sublime  moods.  I 
drink — 

"  Old  Boreas  in  the  imperative." 

"Have  a  care,  have  a  care,"  said 
Fathom.  "Three  wise  men  of  old 
Gotham  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl,  but  I 
think  that  act  did  not  prove  their  wis- 
dom, and  here  are  we  nine,  perhaps 
wise  men  of  modem  Gotham,  at  sea  in 
a  tub,  but  the  nine  had  not  the  wis- 
dom, nor  the  eyesight,  to  see,  when 
chattering  it,  that  there  was  no  cover- 
ing to  the  hatchway." 

A  little  startled,  they  looked  round, 
crying,  "  Nonsense  I " 

"  Sense  or  nonsense,''''  coiitvnxiLed¥«A.\i- 
om,  "  I  have  looked  aboxit  l\i^  Ne?as\ 


and  pantomimed  the  captain ;  but 
"  No  I "  is  the  answer.  We  are  at  sea 
in  an  open  tub.  However,  a  fair  wind 
and  snug  run  to-morrow,  the  outlook  is 
not  very  frightful;  and  as  the  wine 
went  round,  the  hatchway  was  soon 
forgotten. 

The  dinner  went  on,  and  ended  gay- 
ly;  we  were  all  in  good  spirits;  for 
were  we  not  running  the  blockade, 
cheating  the  quarantine  of  its  victims, 
saving  four  whole  days  to  see  Ephcsus, 
look  for  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  the 
sites  of  some  of  the  Seven  Churches,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  sights,  where  gen- 
erations almost  forgotten  have  left  their 
marble  and  granite  shadows  to  tell  that 
they  once  were  ? 

The  sun  went  down  as  we  ended  our 
repast.  The  graver  ones  of  our  little 
band  chatted  of  the  strange  phantas- 
magoria with  which  memory  filled  our 
surroundings,  from  Xerxes  to  the 
Knights  of  St  John,  from  Bt  Paul  to 
Navarino,  as  they  sailed  over  the  waves 
which  had  borne  the  one,  and  witnessed 
the  carnage  of  the  other.  While  the 
younger  and  gayer  surrounded  "Our 
Own,"  who  brought  out  his  travellmg 
companion  in  the  form  of  a  pretty 
mahogany  accordion  with  keys,  and  the 
Egean  was  soon  echoing  ba<5k  the  col- 
lege songs  of  Yale  and  Harvard.  So 
passed  the  minutes,  and  gayly  enough 
until  bedtime.  Bedtime,  alas  I  Broken 
stone  and  sand  in  the  hold,  and  planks 
in  all  other  localities,  were  the  heds 
which  awaited  our  coming.  Some  crept 
down  into  the  hold,  where  one  could 
not  stand  upright,  some  into  the  tri- 
angular little  hole,  by  courtesy  called 
cabin,  the  rest  on  deck  or  in  the  long- 
boat; and  so  with  shawls,  stiff  sail- 
cloth, and  coats,  each  one  his  own 
chambermaid,  we  made  such  apologies 
for  beds  as  we  could  devise. 

The  last  lingering  tinge  of  twilight 
had  long  since  faded  from  the  heavens. 
The  echo  of  the  last  college  song  had 
died  away  over  the  classic  sea.  The 
crescent  rose  above  the  horizon,  and 
with  the  stars  was  reflected  and  spa^ 
tied  in  the  little  waves.  We  were 
'Vio>Mi!\  Iw  ^i^E^a^^^  \iMEA^  ^sid  the  crcs- 
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cent  and  the  stars  seemed  to  beckon  us 
on,  and  say,  "  Peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  to  men."  And  so  the  hours  wore 
away,  some  of  us  sleeping,  some  with 
wide  open  eyes  gazing  up  to  where 
those  stars  made  the  veiled  mysteries 
of  the  heavens  only  more  mystic  with 
their  light.  And  all  thought  or  dream- 
ed of  our  progress  towaixls  that  land 
of  promise,  now  lying  like  a  corpse 
wrapped  in  the  shroud — desolation 
which  has  come  upon  it,  as  well  as  of 
our  progress  from  the  West,  and  the 
loved  ones  to  whom  we  might  never 
return ;  or  if  we  did,  perhaps  find 
flowers  looking  up  from  the  covering 
of  their  bodies  towards  that  heaven 
where  their  souls  had  been  taken  to 
everlasting  rest. 

How  curiously  Fate  turns  the  kalei- 
doscope of  humanity,  while  we  the 
pieces,  fixed  in  between  the  glasses 
called  accident  and  circumstance,  are 
tossed  about,  and  meet  in  odd  or  beau- 
tiful contrasts  of  size  and  color,  and  so 
form  the  sometimes  graceful,  sometimes 
angular  figures,  from  which  Time 
weaves  the  world's  human  tapestry 
called  social  life. 

In  the  PrateTj  where  the  noble  and 
the  wealthy  of  Vienna  sun  themselves 
behind  their  graceful  steeds,  where  the 
humbler  and  the  little  one,  of  that  gay 
city  sport  and  drink,  or  perform  eques- 
trian feats  on  wooden  horses,  and  wit- 
ness the  dramatic  wonders  of  Punch 
and  Judy,  under  the  Gothic  arches  of 
old  St.  Stephen's,  where  for  centuries 
grace  has  been  invoked  on  the  wicked 
capital,  in  the  Imperial  jewel  office, 
where  the  great  diamond  of  the  world 
sheds  its  light,  and  sets  the  nations 
longing,  and  in  gardens  where  lager 
and  music  give  gross  and  godlike  stim- 
ulus to  the  brain,  a  new  turn  of  the  ka- 
leidoscope was  made,  and  pieces  from 
the  far-away  West  were  jostled  togeth- 
er, to  make  a  new  social  figure. 

One  was  a  correspondent  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  jeunesse  doree  of  our  social 
gathering  of  States.  Another  was  from 
the  young  Giant  City  of  the  West, 
worn  down  with  the  hard,  hard  work 


of  holding  the  lines,  and  a  curb-bit  of 
piety  in  the  mouth  of  a  huge  congrega- 
tion, to  keep  it  from  bounding  ofif  reck- 
lessly to  the  Evil  One  and  Hades. 
Others,  of  mercantile  and  engineering 
Amotions,  were  from  the  metropolis  it- 
self, where  Belial's  elect  sit  in  the  high 
places,  and  hardly  attempt  to  put  on 
even  the  garments  of  the  children  of 
light,  to  screen  themselves  while  they 
serve  their  Master.  Others  were  stu- 
dents from  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  were 
looking  with  wide  open  and  fresh  eyes 
at  the  Eastern  world,  before  making 
their  more  serious  life  ventures.  Anoth- 
er was  a  war-stained  General,  tired  of 
inaction  and  peace,  and  looking  for 
fresh  excitement  While  last  and  least 
was  the  little  Dutchman,  who  had  made 
a  little  money  in  a  little  hotel,  in  an 
odd  comer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  he 
said,  was  making  a  little  trip  to  see  the 
Holy  Land;  why  or  wherefore,  or  for 
what  object,  we  never  could  discover. — 
Nine  Americans  and  the  little  Dutch- 
man.— In  the  highways  and  byways  of 
Vienna  we  had  met,  and  discovering 
that  each  had  the  same  object,  that 
each  had  come  untrammeled  with  femi- 
nine responsibilities,  without  mother  or 
daughter,  wife  or  sweetheart,  and  with 
but  little  baggage,  ready  to  go  smooth- 
ly, if  the  ways  were  smooth,  or  to 
"  rough  it "  if  they  were  not,  we  joined 
together  in  our  journey  towards  the 
resting-place  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, to  where  the  burning  bush  grew 
and  budded,  to  where  the  ladder  rested 
whose  top  was  above  the  clouds,  to- 
ward that  High  Place  of  the  earth's 
broad  surface,  where  light  celestial  burst 
from  its  fountain-head,  and  illuminated 
a  world. 

We  struck  our  tents  in  Vienna,  and 
were  soon  whirling  over  the  iron  road 
to  Basiasch  and  the  Danube,  then  down 
that  noble  river,  between  the  graceful 
hills  and  mountains  which  skirt  its 
banks,  and  past  the  openings  in  the 
solid  rock,  which  ages  on  ages  ago  the 
old  Romans  made  to  hold  the  ends  of 
timber  as  supports  for  a  river-side  brld^<& 
round  the  -petpeoj^cxi^six  «^xvs%  ^\  *OaRk 
mountains,  T\iWi^et^\Q\\j^^V\iXYv^^5^ 
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ronnd  the  rapids  of  the  Danube  in 
awkward  little  yehicles,  in  which  our 
heads  and  the  carriage-tops  were  box- 
ing at  every  jolt.  Then  on  in  another 
steamer,  passing  the  yessels  of  the  Hun- 
garian Danube,  which  looked  mediaeval 
with  their  high  poops  and  bows  and 
amidship  almost  at  the  waters*  edge. 
Hence  on  to  Hustchuk,  and  the  single 
railway  of  Turkey,  and  through  the 
green  desolation  of  that  country,  where 
no,  house  nor  husbandman  graces  the 
bush-forest  which  covers  the  land,  and 
so  we  reach  Yama,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
steamship,  and  our  first  glimpse  of 
Oriental  life. 

Oriental  life  1  what  a  curious,  strange, 
odd  scene  the  deck  of  that  steamer  was 
to  our  unaccustomed  eyes.  A  wooden 
paling  cut  off  half  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  there  the  women  were  penned 
away  from  contact  with  wicked  men, 
their  faces  veiled,  like  vestals,  from  the 
vulgar  gaze.  On  the  main  deck  were 
piled  boxes,  bundles,  beds,  and  crowded 
on  them,  and  over  every  foot  of  the 
deck,  were  turbaned  Mussulmans,  those 
curious  human  compass-needles  of  the 
East,  with  Mecca  for  a  North  Pole, 
Dervishes  in  white  robes,  and  hats  like 
inverted  flower-pots.  Greek  priests  in 
black,  lazy,  languid,  and  grave.  Sol- 
diers in  belts  well  studded  with  weap- 
ons. Traders  of  the  East.  Black,  flat- 
nosed  Nubians.  "  Parthians  and  Medcs, 
Elamitcs  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopo- 
tamia." 

But  we  must  hasten  on  and  leave  all 
that  to  dreams  and  memories.  The 
Bosphorus  is  before  us,  and  now  we 
pass  through  that  beautiful  outlet,  with 
its  graceful  fringes  of  palaces,  harems, 
mosques,  and  mountains,  to  Para  and 
Stamboul  itself. 

Ten  days  surrounded  by  its  strange 
life,  under  its  wonderful  domes,  in  its 
picturesque  bazaars,  through  its  crowd- 
ed cemeteries,  with  its  spinning  Der- 
vishes, and  amongst  its  harmless  curs 
and  sacred  pigeons,  we  were  amused, 
instructed,  interested,  and  cheated,  or 
had  it  attempted  at  every  turn. 

Again  we  turned  our  faces  towards 
the  South,  passing  through  the  Dar- 


danelles, the  Archipelago,  and  "thofle 
Isles  of  Greece"  to  the  Pirsua  and 
Athens,  and  stood  in  the  Parthenon 
and  upon  the  Acropolis  overlooking 
the  fountain-head  whence  sprang  the 
world^s  intellect,  with  marble  memories 
about  us,  and  the  dust  of  ages  at  our 
feet.  Marble  memories  ?  Tea.  Grace- 
ful tombstones,  too,  over  a  dead  nation, 
which  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  She 
has  left  her  legacy  to  a  world  which  is 
enriched  by  it  for  all  time ;  her  testa- 
ment is  read  of  all  men,  and  here  is  her 
sign  manual  in  marble — Greece,  her 
mark. 

We  know  it  was  very  naughty,  im- 
proper and  unclassic,  bat  we  went 
down  from  those  shadows  of  the  dead 
ages  to  the  schools  and  shelters  where 
thousands  of  the  Cretans,  old  men  and 
maidens,  mothers  and  little  ones,  chased 
firom  their  homes,  were  fed  and  cared 
for,  and  listened  to  the  histories  of  their 
sufferings  and  the  Greek  songs  of  the 
bright-eyed  school  children  with  a  pro- 
found and  human  interest,  that  the 
classic  marble  failed  to  create  or  bring 
from  its  depths.  Heaven^s  blessing  rest 
on  every  Western  heart,  for  every  holy 
offering  it  sent  to  this  exiled,  heroic, 
suffering  people,  as  well  as  on  those  in 
the  sunshine  of  whose  tenderness  thej 
are  dwelling  for  the  time. 

A  fly  in  our  pot  of  ointment  A 
cloud  on  our  horizon  much  bigger  than 
a  man^s  hand.  The  clearer  our  sunshine 
the  more  certainly  is  there  a  shadow  on 
the  other  side  and  touching  us.  All 
which  means  that  the  Austrian  steams' 
from  Trieste  was  to  call  for  us  en  rovte 
to  Smyrna,  where  we  meant  to  remain 
five  days  to  see  Ephesus,  and  then  take 
the  steamer  from  Constantinople  to  the 
Holy  Land,  which  stopped  at  Smyrna. 
All  admirably  arranged,  hut,  the  cholen 
was  at  Trieste,  the  steamer  would  be 
Quarantined  at  Smyrna,  and  we  be  lock- 
ed up,  or  kept  on  board,  until  the  other 
steamer  had  gone  on  without  our  con- 
taminating presence,  and  we  forced  to 
linger  behind  for  the  better  part  of  a 
month,  waiting  for  another  boat,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  rainy  sea- 
son was  approaching  rapidly.  Now  any 
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good  American  will  risk  Ms  life  to 
catch  a  train  or  a  boat,  when  the  loss 
of  only  half  an  hour  is  the  stake.  Of 
course  our  sacred  nine  determined  not 
to  be  kept  back  in  that  way ;  but  in 
spite  of  Consuls,  dragomans  and  line 
agents  there  was  no  help  near.  At  last, 
and  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  we 
took  a  steamer  to  Syra,  a  commercial 
town  and  island  in  the  Egean  Sea,  some 
sixty  miles  in  the  direction  of  Smyrna, 
hoping  that  something  would  turn  up 
there,  as  we  could  be  no  worse  off  on 
the  island.  On  a  bright  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, we  were  landed  at  Syra,  upon  its 
noisy  quay,  fhll  of  Greeks  in  their 
graceful  costumes,  becapped,  betassel- 
ed,  and  with  flowing  trousers  buttoning 
above,  and  falling  double  over  the 
knee,  crying  their  wares  of  luscious 
grapes,  red  pomegranates,  and  sweet 
melons.  We  rushed  to  the  Consul,  that 
helping  hand  abroad  in  time  of  trouble, 
but  there  was  no  help  nor  deliverance 
from  the  cholera  steamer.  No  other 
passage  boat,  unless  we  returned  to 
Constantinople,  and  went  down  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  we  were 
pleasantly  informed  would  take  us  lon- 
ger still.  So  with  one  consent,  but 
with  much  head-shaking  on  the  port  of 
the  clericals,  who  were  perhaps  think- 
ing of  St.  Paul's  disastrous  voyage,  we 
appointed  a  coinmittee  of  two  to  find  out 
and  charter  a  wind  vessel  for  the  voy- 
age. Among  all  the  hundreds  which 
lined  the  wharf,  and  lay  in  the  offing, 
ONE  only  was  found  which  could  be 
obtained,  but  that  and  its  captain  were 
endorsed  by  our  Consul  and  our  host. 
The  captain,  a  Greek,  through  our 
dragoman,  explained  that  the  trip,  with 
a  strong,  fair  wind,  would  take  some 
sixteen  hours;  or  if  the  wind  were 
more  moderate,  twenty-four.  The  char- 
ter was  made  out  at  twenty  pounds 
sterling  for  the  voyage,  and  the  papers 
attested  and  signed.  It  was  Sunday, 
however,  and  the  clerical  element  in 
our  party  decidedly  voted  down  any 
proposition  to  start  on  that  day,  so  we 
passed  the  hours  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
place,  and,  in  the  glorious  twilight  of 


that  favored  clime,  t^alked  with  the 
6iite  of  the  town,  on  its  little  prome- 
nade or  park  of  three  or  four  acres. 
Monday  came  at  last,  glorious  as  an 
army  with  banners,  a  day  which  seemed 
to  be  hardly  made  for  sinners,  unless 
sent  to  show  them  how  perfect  Heaven's 
work  could  be ;  and  each  of  us  took  his 
sack,  bag,  or  basket,  and  rambled  as  he 
pleased,  in  search  for  what  he  might 
desire  to  eat,  or  use  on  our  little  voyage. 
We  were  all  in  the  highest  spirits,  hav- 
ing at  last  found  a  way  to  outwit  the 
quarantine,  and  gain  a  fortunate  four  or 
five  days  to  do  Smyrna,  and  see  the 
ruins  of  Ephesus.  Tlie  hours  rolled  on, 
the  wind  continued  fisdr,  and  we  laugh- 
ed at  the  dragomans'  hints  to  take 
plenty  of  provisions.  Reassembling,  we 
bade  good-by  to  our  kind  Consul  and 
host,  finally  bought,  (ominous  purchase,)  . 
ten  tumblers,  and  in  a  body  went  down 
to  our  "  ship."  Poor,  tiny  little  ship, 
whatever  there  might  be  of  future 
growth  for  it,  at  that  moment  it  was 
but  a  babe  in  marine  society.  Forty- 
five  feet  keel,  and  twelve  feet  beam; 
why,  without  its  masts  it  would  stand 
in  an  ordinary  New  York  parlor,  and 
leave  room  for  fair  girls  and  frisky  men 
to  dance  a  German  round  it.  Forty-five 
tons  burthen;  large  enough  to  take  a 
load  across  the  Hudson  river,  if  the 
wind  were  moderate.  Less  than  one 
quarter  the  size  of  the  yachts  which 
made  the  Ocean  race. 

There  were  serious  faces  as  we  step- 
ped on  board,  and  more  serious  feelings  , 
underlying  them.  Suicide  is  an  amuse- 
ment much  patronized  by  some,  but 
even  the  worst  will  hardly  argue  for  the 
right  or  propriety  of  committing  it. 
Then  if  that  be  so  heinous  a  crime,  all 
deliberate  putting  of  one's  self  in  dan- 
ger, without  adequate  moral  cause,  is 
of  course  in  its  degree  wicked,  and 
more  than  one  of  us  looked  doubtingly 
at  our  new  home  on  the  ocean  wave. 
Having  noted,  however,  the  higher  law 
of  all  good  Americans,  and  having 
taken  le  premier  pas  que  eodte  by  coming 
on  board,  those  who  doubted  threw 
their  doubts  to  the  winds,  or  kept  them 
locked   up  in   their   skeleton,  c^ssri^vs^. 
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The  ropes  were  loosened;  the  sails  hoist- 
ed, the  short,  dumpy  "long-boat" 
placed  amidships,  and  we  bounded  by 
the  lighthouse  and  the  point,  away 
from  Syra  and  the  Cyclades  into  the 
open  sea. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said 
Fathom,  as  he  sat  up  in  his  long-boat 
bed,  "  I  have  bed  and  board  here,  and 
am  a  good  deal  bored  by  the  bed.  Why 
is  our  helmsman  like  the  roots  of  a 
tree?  It  is  not  worth  guessing,  how- 
ever, because  he  is  furthest  from  the 
bows.  I  have  been  gazing  for  half  of 
the  long  night  at  that  beautiful  cres- 
cent, which  like  an  eider  duck " 

"  Eider  duck  1  eider  duck  ? "  said  the 
General,  interrupting  him.  "Why  is 
the  moon  like,  an  eider  duck  ? " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Fathom,  "  vou  have 
spoiled  all  my  poetry — like  an  eider 
duck,  why,  because  it  sheds  light  down, 
of  course." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Fathom,"  cried 
the  General,  "  have  pity  on  the  diction- 
ary." 

"  And  on  us  too,"  said  the  Dominie, 
smiling  gravely.  "  You  are  like  some 
huntsmen,  you  mangle  your  word-game 
for  mere  sport." 

"  Don't  get  up  a  fourth  Pun-ic  war, 
gentlemen,  on  my  account,"  said  Fath- 
om.    "  How  did  you  sleep,  Yale  ? " 

"  Sleep  I  not  like  a  watch-dog,  for  I 
had  both  eyes  open,  and  gazed  at  the 
stars  until  they  winked  and  made  faces 
at  me.  Slept  ?  I  have  been  shivering 
all  night  long,  finally  borrowed  the 
captain's  coat,  but  though  he  was  out 
of  it,  his  friends  were  not ;  and  they 
were  legion,  ugh  I  I  threw  it  off,  and 
shivered  all  night  in  preference  to  wear- 
ing that.  Roughing  it  is  all  very  pretty 
to  read  about,  but  it  don't  pay." 

Each  one  making  such  a  breakfast  as 
he  chose  or  could,  the  hours  were  pass- 
ed until  dinner-time  in  chatting,  hid- 
ing ourselves  from  the  sunshine  in  the 
shadow  of  the  sails  or  long-boat,  and  in 
looking  eagerly  for  a  glimpse  of  Asia 
Minor.  At  dinner-time  we  were  de- 
cidedly less  leckleaa  and  Ite^  WOx  o\« 
provisions ;  a\\  out  c\\ampa^nc,\.oo^\!ka.d 


gone ;  and  on  opening  the  red  wine,  we 
found  that  the  Greeks  of  the  lower 
empire  had  cheated  us ;  it  was  all  sour ; 
60  we  gave  the  classic  fishes  of  the 
Egean  a  treat,  as  Fathom  said,  a  scaly 
one  and  suitable. 

The  dinner  was  again  spread  upon 
the  companion-way,  and  taken  from 
sacks  and  parcels  much  less  plethoric 
than  on  the  preceding  day.  We  made 
a  fair  meal,  however,  as  well  as  Puss 
and  Cerberus,  and  were  soon  grouped 
about  the  deck,  watching  the  setting 
sun  and  inhaling  the  twilight,  as  if  it 
were  a  perfume  or  an  etherial  essence. 
The  atmosphere  so  clear,  the  lines  on 
the  horizon  where  the  sun  had  gone 
down  so  delicately  colored,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  presence  were  about  us 
apart  from  ourselves,  and  communing 
with  us  of  home  and  the  land  of 
promise  hero— of  home  and  the  land  of 
promise  there,  where  the  stars  were  be- 
ginning to  show  themselves,  and  beck- 
on us  away,  or  impart  the  influence  of 
their  calm  to  the  raging  passions  of  % 
world  upon  which  they  were  looking 
down,  seemingly  with  pity,  and  yet 
with  hope. 

An  hour  passed  so,  when  the  accor- 
dion was  brought  out  again,  and  col- 
lege songs  awakened  the  echoes,  until 
we  Bought  our  downy  couches.  This 
night  Fathom  lay  across  the  poop,  be- 
hind the  tiller,  covered  all  over  with  a 
piece  of  stiff  sail-cloth,  when  Cerbenis 
in  his  mighty  rounds,  ran  over  him  and 

startled  F from  his  first  doze.    He 

sprang  up  uttering  an  anathema,  snatch- 
ed at  the  poor  dog,  caught  that  half  of 
his  tail  which  was  not,  and  so  our  ca- 
nine friend,  by  losing  half  of  it  in  his 
youth,  avoided  being  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  days ;  for  had  all  his  tail  been 
there  he  would  on  that  fatal  night  have 
been  ferried  over  the  Styx,  to  join  his 
namesake  at  the  mouth  of  Hades.  The 
hours  passed  on,  and  silence  broken 
only  by  the  ripple  of  the  waves  at  the 
bows  enveloped  us,  while  we  all  dream- 
ed of  the  luxury  of  a  bath  and  a  break- 
fast at  Smyrna,  and  a  sight  of  the  ship- 
^Vcv^  ^w^  mosques,  with  the  morning 
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The  third  day  dawned,  the  third 
without  undressing,  bath,  or  razor.  We 
did  not  feel  at  all  "  nice ;  "  worse  still, 
the  sails  were  hanging  loose  and  with- 
out motion,  the  tiller  was  out  of  the 
Captain^s  hands,  and  still  as  death,  the 
crew  were  idle  or  eating  black  bread ; 
the  boat  stood  as  if  set  in  adamant,  we 
were  in  a  dead  cabn.  Lesbos,  famed 
for  its  music,  wine,  and  poetry,  was  far 
away  on  our  left,  Chios,  which  boasts 
of  Homer's  birth,  far  away  on  our  right, 
and  before  us,  just  yisible  on  the  far 
horizon,  like  a  mist,  are  the  mountains 
of  Asia  Minor. 

The  outlook  was  disheartening 
enough.  Blue,  disappointed,  gloomy, 
silent,  we  sat  about  the  deck  and  bul- 
warks with  the  shrewd  suspicion,  that 
we  should  not  be  added  to  the  number 
of  those  who  "  turned  the  world  upside 
down"  in  going  to  the  Temple  of 
Diana.  The  glad  air,  the  joyous  sun- 
shine, the  clear  atmosphere,  the  land  in 
sight,  were  about  and  before  us,  but  we 
took  no  note  of  any  of  them.  Again 
the  hours  passed  on  like  a  fate,  unhin- 
dered by  man  or  demon,  principality  or 
power ;  but  fortunately,  as  they  passed, 
they  brought  with  them  the  wind,  and 
a  fair  one.  We  went  on  again  towards 
the  coast,  which  gradually  loomed  out 
of  its  misty  shape  into  shore  and  rock 
and  mountain,  but  no  inkling  of  a  city, 
with  eye  or  glass,  could  we  discover. 
And  so  the  sun  approached  the  horizon, 
and  we  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  and 
though  the  sun  sank  in  its  crystalline 
effulgence,  no  eye  was  turned  towards 
it.  Lighthouses,  minarets,  and  black 
hulls  were  what  we  longed  for,  as  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning.  Nearer 
and  nearer  we  approached  the  beach,  • 
alas !  it  was  only  a  beach  ;  but  even  in 
our  doubt,  we  laughed  to  see  the  Cap- 
tain ascend  our  petty  shrouds  as  a  look- 
out for  a  city  of  two  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Though  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  beach,  we  were  still  sailing  on,  but 
not  a  house  nor  a  cottage  was  yisible. 
A  small  boat  was  coming  up  behind  us, 
our  Captain  hailed  her.  She  came 
across  our  bows,  a  few  Greek  sentences 
passed  between  tbcWj  when  our  sailors 


sprang  to  the  halyards  and  sheets,  drew 
in  the  mainsail,  swung  round  the  square 
sails,   and  in  a  few  minutes  we  had 
turned  and  were  scudding   back  the 
way  we  had  come.    On  putting  down 
an  oar  by  the  side  of  the  vessel,  bottom 
was  touched ;  in  five  minutes  more  we 
should  have  been  aground.    We  gazed 
at  each  other  with   the  blankest    of 
blank  looks.    A  parcel  of  children  of 
a  larger  growth  lost  in  the  Egean,  lost 
in  the  labyrinth  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago I    We  had  previously,  with  the 
help  of  intense  pantomime,  learned  that 
the  Captain  had  never  been  at  Smyrna 
in  his  life.    All  our  maps,  charts,  and 
guide-books  were  brought  out  and  in- 
tensely examined,  and  the  conclusion 
was  that  the  distant  hills  were  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pergamos ;  evidently  we 
had  come  to  the  wrong  church.   And  if 
we  were  right,  the  blunder  was  that  we 
had  run  up  the  north  side  of  the  long, 
long  promontory  which  forms  the  gulf 
of  Smyrna,  while  the  gulf,  with  Smyrna 
at  its  extreme  head,  lies  on  the  south 
side.  Another  night  on  the  Egean.  The 
accordion   was    brought  out,  but    its 
music  sounded  like  the  marriage  ser- 
vices, when  the  groom  has  fled.     A 
hymn  was  proposed,  "  Where  shall  we 
go  to  seek  and  find."    It  broke  down, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  first  stanza. 
Again  the  attempt  was  made  with  a 
new  spiritual  melody,  "  'Twas  on  that 
dark,  that  doleful  night."    The  sounds 
floated  gloomily  away,  the  cat  and  dog 
slept,  and  the  sailors  looked  blank  and 
listless.    Then  we  tried  one  less  solemn, 
"Tell    us    wanderer,   wildly    roving." 
That  might  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Captain,  but  he  made  no  sign,  and  we 
crept  off  to  our  holes  and  our  boards, 
helpless,    hungry,    disheartened,     and 
glum.      The  wind   being   ahead,  the 
anchor  was  cast,  and  we  lay  under  the 
shadow  of  the  church    which  dwelt 
"even  where  Satan's  seat  is,"  wearily 
waiting  for  the  morning  light. 

The  wind  veered  during  the  night, 
and  blew  freshly  from  the  east  a  "  stiff 
breeze."    The  anchor  was  taken.  \l^^  ^3^ 
sail  set  to  \>ie  \asl  ydl<c^^  %si^\i^S.Qrt^  ^^- 
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pace  back  over  our  woke  of  tlie  preced- 
ing day.  One  after  another,  the  forlorn- 
looking  passenger  list  made  its  appear- 
ance on  deck,  haying  been  roused  about 
daylight  by  the  unusual  motion,  and 
the  careening  of  the  vessel. 

Fathom^s  head  appeared  above  the 
long-boat,  and  he  said  "  How  are  you  ? " 

Morning  is  like  marriage,  it  generally 
makes  the  sun  apparent,  but  this  one  is 
barren.  The  clouds  indeed  covered  the 
sky,  and  a  mist  was  rising,  shadows  of 
the  coming  rainy  season.  Most  of  the 
company,  between  hard  fare  and  a  pitch- 
ing boat,  were  not  a  little  sick.  So  they 
stood  gazing  into  the  waste  of  waters 
bilcnt  and  helpless,  when  quick  as 
thought,  like  the  bursting  of  a  mine,  or 
the  Hash  of  a  gem,  we  were  struck  by  a 
squall,  which  threw  the  vessel  on  its 
beam  ends,  and  nearly  careened  her 
over.  The  sailors  sprang  to  the  peak 
and  throat-halyards,  loosened  them,  and 
down  came  the  mainsail  by  the  run,  the 
foretop-sail,  and  top-gallant  were  loos- 
ened, and  were  fluttering  and  snapping 
in  the  wind.  The  ballast  was  shifted  in 
the  hold,  and  a  coil  of  small  chain  cable 
rolled  down  against  the  Doctor's  legs, 
who  was  lying  on  his  board  half-sick, 
and  fastened  him  down  by  his  coat-tail. 
The  long-boat  was  shifted,  and  the  lash- 
ings of  the  water-cask  broken,  and  it 
was  dashed  against  the  bulwarks. 
Those  who  were  near  sprang  after  that, 
and  saved  a  few  gallons  of  its  contents, 
the  rest  with  a  single  turn  having  been 
dashed  over  the  deck,  and  those  wlio 
were  near,  as  well  as  on  the  dog,  who 
was  asleep  in  a  coil  of  rope.  Cerberus 
bounded  up ;  for  a  moment  he  looked 
round,  then  seemed  to  take  in  the  situa- 
tion at  a  glance.  His  mutilated  tail 
stood  erect,  his  eye  seemed  to  say,  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  am  ready, 
and  he  sprang  forward  towards  the 
bowsprit,  with  a  deep  growl  in  his 
throat.  The  waves  had  increased,  and 
were  dashing  at  the  bows.  He  sprang 
at  the  bulwarks  with  a  loud  bark,  when 
the  foam  of  a  great  wave  came  over, 
choked  down  the  bark,  and  knocked 
Cerberus  back  against  t\\^  ^Httv.^eWetJ'' 
along  "wbicli  lie  sVid,  and  \iTon^V.  \x^ 


against  the  jib  sheet.  Again  he  sprang 
up,  his  soul  in  arms,  and  eager  for  the 
fhiy,  to  be  knocked  down  again  by  the 
next  wave;  then  sprang  up,  put  his 
paws  on  the  bulwarks,  and  barked  de- 
fiance to  Neptune,  until  the  next  wave 
came  and  choked  his  utterance.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  came  back,  wagged 
his  half  tail,  looked  as  if  he  would  say, 
*^  Be  men,  see  what  a  dog  can  do,"  and 
lay  down  as  one  who  had  done  his 
duty  and  leaves  the  rest  to  heayen. 

The  afiair  in  itself  would  have  been 
serious  and  startling  under  any  circum- 
stances; but  with  an  open  hatchway, 
there  was  danger  of  our  going  under  at 
any  moment.  The  shiftiDg  of  the  bal- 
last, too,  and  chain  cable  had  made  the 
vessel  **  crank."  The  mainsail  was 
drawn  in  with  difficulty,  the  fore-top- 
sail and  top-gallant  were  lowered,  and 
the  gale  increased  every  minute  as  we 
scudded  along  under  foresail,  jib,  and 
flying-jib,  on,  on  into  the  open  sea.  The 
Doctor,  finally  extricating  himself  from 
the  cable,  crawled  up  sick  and  suffcTiBg, 
and  throwing  his  shawl  on  the  wet 
deck,  lay  helplessly  upon  it^  as  the 
spray  blew  over  him,  bracing  himself 
with  his  back  against  a  trunk  and  his 
knees  against  the  bulwarks.  The  others 
were  holding  by  the  shrouds,  halyards, 
anything  which  would  keep  them  from 
being  thrown  about ;  all  but  the  Gene- 
ral and  '*  Our  Own,"  who  were  reported 
"  horribly  sea-sick  "  below. 

The  gale  increased,  no  covering  to 
the  hatchway,  and  a  Captain  who  did 
not  know  his  route.  We  watched  the 
swelling  waves  with  beating  hearts,  as 
each  one  struck  and  lifted  the  vessel  on 
high,  and  we  watched  the  Captain  with 
keen,  doubting  glances,  to  see  his  hand- 
ling of  the  boat,  in  fear  that  he  was  no 
seaman,  as  well  as  ignorant  of  the  way. 
We  drove  on  and  on  before  the  wind. 
The  little  Dutchman  cried,  "  Oh  I  that 
I  had  never  left  my  wife  and  baby,'' 
and  hid  himself  in  the  hold,  pale  and 
frightened,  and  made  tea,  as  he  held 
the  apparatus  in  his  hand,  to  keep  it 
from  being  thrown  down  by  the  pitch- 
\ti%\^q^^  %xA  %RA.ldcd  his  mouth  as  he 

\3Nfcd  \ft   ^«^  \^^  \<iS»  \$^   ^XW^ttMJ^  \^ 
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hotter  than  ever.  The  air  had  become 
filled  with  watery  mist,  blown  about  by 
the  wind,  now  lifting  and  showing  us  a 
rockbound  island  mountain  in  the  dis- 
tance, then  coming  down  again  and 
shutting  out  all  things  from  view.  Our 
tiny  bark  drove  on— suddenly,  as  be- 
fore, a  more  tremendous  gust  came 
down  upon  us,  and,  with  a  report  like  a 
pistol  shot,  our  canvas  was  torn  to 
pieces,  and  we  were  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  while  sounds  very  like  curses 
came  from  between  the  Oaptain^s 
clenched  teeth. 

'^  But  not  long  after  there  arose  a  tem- 
pestuous wind  against  it,  called  Euroc- 
lydon. 

And  when  the  ship  was  caught  and 
could  not  bear  up  into  the  wind,  we  let 
her  drive." 

**  In  tho«o  regiona  unteown  o*er  that  deaert  of  air, 
Down  that  desert  of  water,  tremendous  in  wrath, 

The  storm-wind  Buroclydon  leaps  firam  his  Uir, 
And  deayes  through  the  waves  of  the  ocean  his 
path.** 

The  storm  king  was  upon  us.  Our 
little  nest  of  beams  and  planks,  in 
which  we  were  helpless  birds  of  pas- 
sage, rolled  and  tossed,  pitched  and 
danced  on  the  mad  ocean.  It  was 
thrown  about  like  a  child*s  plaything, 
and  staggered  like  a  drunken  man. 
The  topmasts  above  us  flashed  about  as 
if  they  were  playing  at  swordfence  with 
some  one  in  the  clouds.  The  sea  was 
white  with  foam,  the  waves  dashed  at 
the  bows,  and  the  foam  ran  down  the 
deck.  The  spray  and  the  mist  filled  the 
air,  the  wind  howled  and  screamed, 
while  the  curious  cross  seas  met  and 
sputtered  and  hissed,  as  if  they  were 
fighting.  If  wo  shipped  a  sea,  if  our 
little  shrouds  or  smaller  forechains  gave 
way,  if  we  went  on  the  lee  shore,  now 
rapidly  approaching,  we  were  doomed. 
If,  if— we  are  surrounded  by  them,  at 
every  step  of  our  little  lives ;  but  here 
they  were  so  real,  so  probable,  so  immi- 
nent. Again,  should  the  gale  turn  to  a 
hurricane,  which  from  its  fierce,  vicious, 
gusty  character,  seemed  probable  every 
moment,  we  should  not  be  able  to  wear 
ship  on  a  lee  shore,  but  would  lose  our 
sails,  and  he  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rock- 
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bound  Lesbos  island.  By  good  man- 
agement at  the  helm,  we  had  so  far  saved 
our  foresail,  closely  reefed,  and  fiying-jib, 
the  latter  not  reefed,  as  any  attempt  to 
go  out  on  the  bobstay  for  that  purpose 
would  have  been  a  madness  that  was 
not  attempted.  We  wore  ship  without 
splitting  our  canvas,  fortunately,  for 
there  was  a  momentary  lull,  then  the 
gale  came  down  again,  as  ftirious  as  ever. 

At  first  we  had  but  little  time  to 
think,  we  were  watching  the  Captain, 
or  lending  a  helping  hand  in  hauling, 
or  securing  the  loug-boat  and  water- 
cask.  Now  we  held  to. the  shrouds, 
gazing  at  the  great  waves  as  they  came 
rolling  in  on  us ;  and  as  every  now  and 
then  a  greater  one  came,  clutched  more 
tightly  at  the  ropes,  and  drew  a  quick 
inspiration  as  it  struck  us,  careening  us 
over,  and  lifting  the  vessel  on  its  huge 
crest 

The  "  bitterness  of  death  "  is  proba- 
bly seldom  felt  in  the  fact  of  dying,  but 
comes  in  the  earlier  stages  of  disease, 
when  the  faculties  are  strong,  and  have 
not  lost  their  vitality  nor  sensitiveness 
to  suffering,  when  the  moral  eye  sees  as 
through  a  convex  lens,  how  much  is  left 
in  leaving,  how  vast  the  unknown  mys- 
tery into  which  we  are  about  to  plunge. 
So,  too,  when  death  comes  in  the  midst 
of  life,  by  fire,  steam,  or  wreck,  when 
Life  and  Death  have  their  hand  to  hand 
grapple.  The  real  bitterness  is  probably 
neither  in  the  dying  nor  in  the  struggle 
with  the  pump,  the  hose,  the  hatchet, 
the  raft,  amid  the  screams,  the  shrieks, 
and  the  tumult.  As  long  as  there  is 
something  to  be  done,  it  takes  away 
firom  the  bitterness  of  death,  for  the 
struggle  is  hope,  or  we  should  not 
struggle.  That  effort  occupying  the 
mind,  as  well  as  the  danger,  but  afler 
all  has  been  done,  no  hope  left,  and 
death  looms  upon  us  inevitable,  inex- 
orable, then  the  hearths  treasures  be- 
come refined  gold,  then  the  Lares  and 
Penates  are  worshipped,  then  the  loved 
ones  are  clung  to,  or  remembered,  with  a 
yearning  that  passes  the  love  of  woman, 
and  the  bitterness  comes  in.  &VV  S\x^ 
agony,  betote  t\i^  ^xi^  %\3^%igfe>^sL  ^^^a 
last  gasp. 
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So,  loo,  with  the  bitterness  of  danger. 
If  there  be  occupation,  if  we  can  fight 
the  approach  of  a  possible  doom,  it  is  a 
notable  relief;  for  we  shrink  from 
measuring  the  height  and  depth  and 
breadth  of  our  clinging  to  life,  and  to 
our  heart's  treasures.  When  that  is 
over,  however,  and  we  can  do  nothing 
but  wait  with  our  anxious  hearts,  to  see 
if  it  be  annihilation,  that  heaven  has 
commanded,  and  helplessly  watch  the 
approach  of  the  destroyer,  then  comes 
the  bitterness  of  danger  in  its  pro- 
founder  scope. 

"Weary,  seasick,  heartsick,  with  feel- 
ings akin  to  remorse  at  our  foolish  reck- 
lessness, with  silence  like  an  atmosphere 
or  a  garment  about  us ;  for  even  the 
Captain,  by  a  nervous  gesture,  ordered 
his  crew  without  an  uttered  word,  we 
drove  on  into  the  chaos  of  mist.  And 
were  there  no  wet  eyes,  as  the  little 
bark  labored  on  in  that  maelstrom, 
where  the  spray  and  the  clouds  and  the 
mist  shut  out  all  things  but  themselves  ? 
Possibly  I  If  they  were,  they  were  not 
probably  bom  of  timidity  nor  fear,  they 
were  rather  the  plummets  which  show 
how  unfathomable  are  the  "lower 
deptlis"  which  are  covered  by  tbe 
wavelets  of  our  ordinai-y  life. 

The  sites  of  the  Seven  Churches  were 
behind  us,  hot,  cold,  or  lukewarm,  we 
cared  but  little.  The  Dervishes  were 
on  our  right,  turning  to  the  glory  of 
Allah,  but  they  made  none  of  our 
thoughts.  Before  us  were  the  marbles 
of  Athens,  engraved  with  the  memories 
of  ages,  how  little  and  far  away  they 
seemed.  The  air  was  full  of  the  phan- 
toms of  past  myths,  but  they  were  less 
than  naught.  While  on  our  left  was 
the  wake  of  St.  Paul's  much  tossed 
ship.  Ah  !  there  was  a  point  on  which 
the  wind  could  dwell,  and  cling  to, 
until  it  seemed  to  the  imagination 
almost  a  white  light  at  our  side,  in 
which  we  tried  to  read  the  Apostle's 
prophecy  again,  "There  shall  be  no 
loss  of  any  man's  life  among  you." 

The  change  in  Fathom  was  mora 
marked  than  in  any  of  us.  lie  stood  in 
the  Bpcay  or  lay  on  the  dec\L,aU  his 
elasticity  gone,  his  humox  vi)in\iVLed,\i\a 


gayety  turned  to  a  blank,  silent  serious- 
ness. The  change  in  any  one,  whose 
manner  is  very  pronounced,  always  has 
its  effect  on  those  he  associates  with, 
and  our  depression  was  not  lessened  by 
the  change  in  him.  He  lay  across  tlic 
poop  bracing  himself,  as  well  as  he 
could,  to  keep  from  being  thrown  from 
his  place,  and  at  intervals  symptoms  of 
the  approaching  paroxysm  of  seasick- 
ness were  visible.  We  had  been  driving 
on  in  the  gale  some  six  weary  hours, 
when  turning  his  head,  Fathom  said  in 
a  slow,  solemn  manner,  "Men  and 
brethren  1 "  They  were  the  first  words 
which  had  been  spoken  for  hours,  and 
we  looked  round  with  a  feeling  of  pity. 
"  Men  and  brethren,  at  any  moment  we 
may  have  all  the  links  broken,  which 
bind  us  to  the  earth,  and  have  to  say 
or  sigh  a  sad  farewell  to  all  we  cherijsh. 
It  is  strange  that  over  this  possible  and 
unstable  graveyard,  with  waves  for 
mounds,  where  no  monument  would 
stand  long  enough  to  read  the  first 
word  of  its  inscription,  that  the  subject 
of  monumental  marbles  should  so  take 
possession  of  my  mind.  Hints,  too, 
about  marbles  may  seem  foolish,  when 
we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  put  our 
feet  in  a  quarry  of  sand,  still  you  may 
live  to  profit  by  it,  and  I  will  speak." 
We  looked  at  him  again,  somewhat 
puzzled.  He  continued.  "  Do  any  of 
you  drink  costly  wine  ?  I  would  put 
over  them  a  monument  of  auriferous 
quartz.  Are  any  of  you  Methodists! 
I  would  plant  a  soapstone  monument 
about  them,  for  Wesley  says,  cleanliness 
is  akin  to  godliness,  and  Heaven  knows 
in  that  way  we  are  great  sinners.  If 
any  of  you  be  lovers,  then  sienites 
should  tombstone  your  resting-place. 
And  if  any  of  you  should  lose  a  little 
one,  oh  then  gneiss  rock  should  tender- 
ly rest  over  it.  But  how  they  crowd 
upon  me,  the  air  seems  full  of  monu- 
ments. AVTien  I  was  made,  a  merchant 
of  some  marble  yard  was  ruined.  See ; 
for  a  pugilist  I  would  put  up  pumice 
stone,  for  a  water-cure  patient,  whet- 
stone, for  a  shoemaker  cobble-stone,  for 
a  horse  curb-stone,  for  a  professor  of 
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the   sword,    stone-fence,  for   a   prade, 
*  dressed '  stone  of  any  kind." 

It  became  more  and  more  an  effort 
for  Fathom  to  speak;  a  lurch  of  the 
vessel  brought  his  head  over  the  rail, 
and  the  next  few  moments  of  his  life  are 
illustrated  by  Byron's  odd  rhyme  to 
the  Euxine. 

The  laugh  which  this  absurd  burst 
brought  from  us  did  us  good,  at  least 
those  who  were  well  enough  to  heed, 
and  we  felt  more  indifferent,  especially 
as  the  boat  had  proved  herself  to  be  a 
strong  one,  and  the  Captain  was  evi- 
dently a  good  and  never-wearying  sail- 
or. For  sixteen  long,  seemingly  end- 
less hours,  the  gale  drove  on.  As  night 
came  we  huddled  together  in  the  hold, 
now  the  only  habitable  place  on  board. 

Morning  came  to  us  at  last,  and  the 
forlorn,  lugubrious  night  had  gone,  but 
though  the  gale  was  not  so  violent,  the 
wind  blew  down  the  gulf  of  Smyrna  so 
fiercely,  that  we  could  not  enter  it,  nor 
turn  towards  our  haven;  so  we  took 
long  stretches  of  some  twenty  miles  up 
and  down  the  open  sea,  waiting  for  the 
wind  to  temper  it-elf  to  our  capacity. 

At  twelve  the  wind  abated  just 
enough  to  enable  us  to  enter  the  gulf, 
and  make  a  little  headway  by  long, 
slow  tacks  across  it.  In  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  almost  as  suddenly  as  the 
storm  came  upon  us,  there  was  a  lull, 
and  then  a  dead  calm.  The  waves  went 
down,  and  the  boat  stood  motionless, 
after  a  gale  of  sixteen,  a  storm  of  thirty- 
six,  and  a  fast  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Most  of  us  reacted  from  our  sea-sick- 
ness almost  at  once,  and  that  was  suc- 
ceeded by  intense  hunger ;  but  with  all 
that  we  could  collect,  of  chips  or  sticks 
about  the  boat,  it  took  two  and  a  half 
tedious  hours  before  we  could  boil  our 
few  remaining  potatoes.  At  last  they 
were  done,  our  two  plates  were  brought 
out,  the  potatoes  put  in  one,  and  our 
last  two  little  boxes  of  sardines  in  the 
other ;  the  bread  was  all  sour,  and  could 
not  be  eaten.  There  we  stood,  clergy 
and  laity,  our  fingers  dropping  fatness 
in  the  form  of  oil  from  the  little  fish, 
and  by  common  consent  made  one  of 
the  most  dainty  weals  of  our  lives,  and, 


delicious  nectar,  we  had  about  a  gallon 
of  water  left. 

Again  night  came  on,  and  the  calm 
continued.  At  midnight,  however,  a 
wind  sprang  up,  in  the  morning  we  joy- 
fully opened  our  eyes  to  find  the  vessel 
anchored  before  Smyrna,  "and  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth 
day."  The  sixth  day  !  It  seemed  long 
enough  to  us  to  have  made  a  world 
even  Without  a  miracle. 

Yale  had  a  nettle  rash  all  over  him, 
and  was  sick.  The  General  was  ill  for 
some  time  afterwards,  and  "  Our  Own  " 
did  not  get  over  it  for  months. 

We  collected,  on  deck,  such  a  soiled, 
unwashed,  unshaved,  forlorn,  miserable 
looking  set  of  gentlemen^  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  the  world  over. 

We  clutched  at  the  first  dragoman 
we  could  find  afloat,  and  with  a  des- 
perate longing  for  fresh  water,  fresh 
linen,  and  fresh  food  hurried  through 
the  narrow  streets  scattering  fig-packers, 
donkey-boys,  any  thing,  in  our  efforts 
to  get  to  a  hotel,  baths,  and  breakfast. 
"  Ah  !  "  said  Fathom,  as  ho  finished  his 
last  mouthful;  "in  our  world-school, 
reading,  writing,  and  sigh-for-ing  is  the 
lesson  to  the  bitter  end,  but  for  once  I 
am  content." 

Water,  food,  linen,  a  call  at  the  bank- 
ers, and  on  we  hurried  to  the  wharf  and 
the  steamship,  just  as  she  was  about 
sailing.  And  so  we  escaped  the  quar- 
antine, getting  off  minus  comfort,  minus 
safety,  minus  Ephesus,  minus  every- 
thing but  that  success.  Asia  Minor,  the 
sites  of  the  Seven  Churches,  the  Tem- 
ple of  Diana,  all  were  a  dead  letter  to 
us ;  but  we  had  avoided  the  quarantine, 
and  caught  the  steamer,  and  to  all  we 
looked  a  longing,  lingering,  yet  happy 
farewell. 

Over  the  gulf,  over  the  wake  of  our 
tossing  bark,  by  the  old  homes  of  the 
knight-heroes  at  Rhodes,  over  the  track 
of  St.  Paul,  by  the  wine-island  of  Cy- 
prus, we  journeyed  on  towards  Palestine 
— towards  the  Land  of  Promise — sanc- 
tified and  set  apart — the  earth's  holy  of 
holies. 

It  mates  \\fe  \oo^s.  TcvQt^  '8»^tvc>»\\?^^^v^^^ 
earnest,  mean\wg-t\3[X\^\.o\iv^^  ^^  ^^<5^ 
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of  one^s  bark  turned  towards  the  H0I5 
Land,  with  the  New  Testament  for  a 
guide-book.  It  seems  as  if,  at  any  mo- 
ment, a  still,  small  yoice  might  whisper 
in  our  hearts,  *'  put  off  thy  shoes  from 
off  thy  feet." 


And  so  we  went  on  our  way,  Calyaiy 
and  hope  before  us ;  behind  us,  not  the 
Destroying  Angel  with  lightning,  but 
the  Warning  Angel  with  light,  who 
had  spoken  in  the  wrath  of  the  fierce 
Euroclydon. 


•>• 


SUMMER    SNOW. 


I  THINK  that  we  Northerners  never 
fully  come  to  enjoy  snow,  or  learn  to 
appreciate  its  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
beauty.  It  is  too  closely  linked  with 
winter,  with  the  seeming  death  and 
burial  of  nature,  to  be  looked  upon,  or 
thought  of,  as  other  than  a  yisible  sign 
of  the  destructive  agencies  that  war  for- 
ever with  the  creative.  We  feel  that  it 
is  somehow  an  intruder,  and  we  are  glad 
when  it  is  gone.  It  is  otherwise  with 
Summer  Snow.  It  is  a  mighty  power 
made  manifest,  not  directly  and  among 
us,  numbing  the  earth  into  hoary  se- 
nility, but  apart  from,  and  above  us,  in 
silent  might.  There  is  an  unfitness  in 
its  presence,  as  it  jostles  the  warm,  fresh 
life  of  wide-awake  nature  that  is  strange- 
ly fascinating.  You  feel  this  as  you 
look  on  the  uplifted  snows  that  whiten 
so  gloriously  in  the  far-off  vistas  of 
Church  and  Bierstadt,  and  it  is  this 
that  draws  one  to  the  ^ndes,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  Alps;  the  last  be- 
ing the  most  accessible  of  these  for  mak- 
ing a  close  acquaintance  with  Summer 
Snow. 

Switzerland  is  commonly  called  a 
used  up  country  by  the  present  genera- 
tion of  travellers,  a  land  of  beaten  ways 
and  trite  novelties,  a  land  whose  naked- 
ness has  been  spied  out  and  written  in 
many  books.  But  even  if  it  be  a  well- 
reaped  field,  there  are  here  and  there 
chance  ears,  hiddefL  by  the  wall-side 
rankness,  left  for  the  wary  gleaner.  He 
must  either  be  a  careless  looker-on,  or 
have  been  marvellously  diligent  in  form- 
er seorchings,  who  fails  to  find  some- 
thing new  in  retracing  old  paths.  I 
grant  that  Switzerland  is  worn  thread- 


bare ;  but  strike  out  the.  innsy  the  dili- 
gences, the  food,  the  fleas,  and  all  the 
rest  that  makes  up  a  traveller'Btale,  and 
there  still  remains  the  wild  attraction 
of  the  snow,  with  which,  somehow  or 
other,  we  never  seem  to  get  face  to  face 
till  we  actually  see  it  for  ourselves. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  ways 
of  seeing  things,  whether  from  a  whol- 
ly independent  stand-point,  or  through 
the  media  of  preconceived  ideas.  In 
one  case  an  air  of  personality  is  lent  to 
narratives  of  travel,  much  as  I  might 
attempt  to  describe  a  mirror,  by  giving 
graphic  details  of  the  most  prominent 
object  seen  therein,  to  wit,  myself.  In 
the  other  it  is  like  gazing  at  a  beauti- 
ful landscape  through  a  dust-streaked, 
finger-marked  pane  of  distorted  glassw 
Much  individuality  in  the  writer  tends 
to  produce  the  former  effect;  the  ab- 
sence of  it,  and  a  meek  obedience  to  the 
conventionalities  of  travel  give  rise  to 
the  latter  kind.  Tourists  are  apt  to 
bring  away  one  or  both  of  these  classes 
of  impressions,  and  especially  so  from 
Switzerland,  where  they  see  what  is 
customarily  seen,  and  remember  it  much 
as  they  pack  away  the  carved  wood- 
work of  the  Oberland,  and  file  their 
hotel-bills  as  souvenirs  of  their  voyage. 
Perhaps  I  might  generalize  more  broad- 
ly, and  say  that  impressions  of  mono 
tain  districts  correspond  in  the  main  to 
the  two  great  divisions  of  touristy  the 
riders  and  the  walkers.  With  one  class 
distant  landscapes  give  place  to  proxi- 
mate hotels,  the  natives  rank  as  guides, 
beggars,  or  impostors,  and  the  red-bound 
Murrays  are  mercilessly  thumbed  and 
scored  with  nmemonic  Interlineations 
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Sketch-books  and  diaries  are  affected 
by  the  female  of  this  species.  The 
tramp  avoids  all  these  associations,  and 
treads  quiet  by-ways  and  smooth  mead- 
ow-alps, or  wanders  in  lonely  stretches 
of  ice,  bringing  himself  close  to  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  hills.  Re- 
member^ I  don^t  claim  a  romantic,  senti- 
mental perfection  for  the  tramp,  eyery- 
thing  is  not  halo-crowned  for  him ;  he 
must  undergo  his  little  swindles  and 
vexations,  and  swear  as  energetically  at 
times  as  milor,  who  travels  in  his  roomy 
carriage  with  madame  and  their  brick- 
cheeked  daughters ;  only  his  anoyances 
do  not  make  up  the  sum  total  of  his 
travels,  as  do  milords.  He  has  to  endure 
far  more  fatigue  than  mUor,  and,  prob- 
ably experiences  on  the  whole  a  greater 
number  of  discomforts ;  but  these  are 
more  than  balanced  by  a  keener  enjoy- 
ment of  what  he  sees,  a  sort  of  owner- 
ship in  what  comes  to  him  by  hard  la- 
bor, so  that  the  account  is  decidedly  in 
the  tramp's  favor.  Bome  natures  take 
to  tramp-life  more  kindly  than  others, 
particularly  those  in  which  the  boy  and 
the  vagabond  are  judiciously  mixed.  I 
think  I  must  be  of  these,  for  after  a  fair 
trial  of  both  schools,  I  vote  for  tramp- 
ing. 

In  the  old  times,  before  I  tried  it  on 
my  own  account,  I  must  confess  I  had 
but  a  dim  conception  of  what  a  real 
live  tramp  looked  like.  I  evolved  an 
ideal,  partly  Eaulbach's  and  partly  my 
own,  of  a  wild,  long-haired  being,  in  a 
strange  garb  somehow  different  from 
that  of  ordinary  mortals',  though  in 
what  respects  I  never  was  very  clear  in 
my  own  mind,  clambering  up  bouldery 
paths,  with  a  fierce,  vehement  stride, 
and  singing  wierd  German  wails  to  the 
big-eyed  chamoix,  that  peered  from  be- 
hind rocks  and  over  snow-ledges.  This 
ideal  shared  the  fate  of  many  others,  it 
never  was  realized ;  in  fact,  I  think,  we 
must  all  confess  to  disappointment  on 
finding  that  humanity  everywhere  is 
much  the  same,  and  that  the  stoye-pipe 
hat  holds  sway  from  Amsterdam  to 
Athens.  The  tramp  is  like  any  other 
tourist,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
noteworthy  accessories.     His  garments 


are  of  tweed,  of  neutral  color  and  ser- 
viceable texture ;  his  hat  a  slouchy  felt 
with  a  veil  twisted  around  it  turban- 
wise,  and  his  shoes  are  brogans,  a  few 
sizes  too  large,  bristling  with  square 
iron  spikes  like  the  heads  of  horse-shoe 
nails,  that  bite  firmly  on  all  surfaces 
from  sloping  turf  and  waterwom  rock, 
where  the  danger  of  slipping  is  greatest, 
to  glacier  ice,  which,  oddly  enough,  is 
the  safest  of  all  His  accessories  look  to 
his  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  delight- 
ful vagabondage  of  the  hills,  the  only 
form  of  bondage  that  is  tolerable.  To 
do  this  he  should  be  a  tramp  in  deed 
as  well  as  in  name,  and  should  endeavor 
to  be  all  things  to  himself-— his  own 
guide  and  porter — hence  the  necessity 
of  a  knapsack  and  alpen-stock.  His 
needs  and  baggage  must  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  so  that  the  weight  of  his 
flabby  knapsack  of  gray  or  checkered 
water-proof  doth  should  not  exceed  ten 
or  twelve  pounds.  When  new  to  the 
business  he  is  apt  to  overload  himself ; 
indeed  it  is  hard  to  refuse  the  inviting 
elasticity  of  his  knapsack,  but  extra 
weight  soon  tells,  and  the  superfluous 
articles  are  discarded  by  degrees  till  the 
load  is  just  suflScient  to  draw  back  the 
shoulders  pleasurably  without  causing 
the  body  to  stoop  forward.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  primitive  one  becomes  in 
tramp-life ;  I  have  seen  a  week's  hard 
walking,  with  ch&let  sleeping,  and  two 
snow-passes  thrown  in,  undertaken  on 
a  tooth-brush  and  comb ;  and  if  the 
hair  be  cropped,  half  of  this  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.  For  a  long  tramping 
spell,  say  of  two  months'  duration,  the 
tramp  should  carry  in  his  knapsack  an 
extra  pair  of  trousers,  thin  shoes,  a  flan- 
nel shirt,  thick  woollen  socks  of  the 
kind  favored  by  octogenarian  and  rheu- 
matic feet,  and  a  few  toilet  articles, 
especially  soap,  which  is  never  found  on 
the  Continent,  and  put  the  rest  on  his 
person.  When  the  knapsack  is  packed, 
run  a  small  umbrella  through  it,  and  the 
tramp's  baggage  is  complete.  Besides 
this,  his  pockets  must  be  roomy,  even 
baggy,  capable  of  carrying  a  guide- 
book, a  map  of  the  district,  a  leather 
drinking-cup,  a  compass,  an  omniac^x- 
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dent  knife,  dog-skin  gloves,  snow-gog- 
gles of  green  gloss,  and  a  sandwich 
with  a  few  lumps  of  sugar,  to  form  his 
noon-day  lunch  by  some  swaying  water- 
fall. A  pocket-flask  is  often  carried, 
but  is  not  indispensable,  as  I  soon  found 
out.  I  first  filled  mine  with  brandy, 
sank  to  the  only  substitute  I  could  find 
— kirschwasser,  a  death-at-forty-rods 
compound — tried  strong  tea  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  broke  the  flask  at  last,  with 
a  feeling  of  relief  at  having  less  weight 
to  carry. 

To  complete  the  outfit,  comes  the 
alpenstock,  whereof  are  two  kinds, 
agreeing  with  the  two  classes  of  travel- 
lers separated  above.  The  rider^s  stock 
is  light,  graceful,  and  thin,  highly  pol- 
ished, shod  with  a  natty  iron  point,  and 
capped  by  a  rosewood  knob,  out  of 
which  sprouts  a  chamois  horn,  like  an 
inverted  capital  J,  with  the  terminal 
knob  whittled  off  to  a  sharp  point.  At 
each  village,  mountain,  or  point  of  in- 
terest, some  ex-guide  or  chamois-hunter, 
with  great  inventive  power,  as  shown 
in  his  carvings  and  his  stories  of  adven- 
ture, puts  money  in  his  purse  by  brand- 
ing the  name  of  the  spot  in  scorchy 
brown  letters  that  chase  each  other  in  a 
shaky  helix  from  the  knob  downward. 
This  pcrson^s  ingenuity  is  not  to  be 
baffled  by  difficulties  of  orthography; 
give  him  a  name  orally,  and  he  will  at 
once  reproduce  it  occording  to  his  own 
phonetic  ideas — Gkirvaix  being  the  phon- 
ogram for  Jarvis  on  one  occasion.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  branded  testi- 
mony of  an  alpenstock  is  not  always 
trustworthy ;  it  is  not  even  necessary  to 
carry  the  staff  in  person  to  win  it.  I 
have  often  seen  family  parties  on  mule- 
back  traversing  some  well-worn  pass, 
such  as  the  Tfete  Noire,  while  a  toiling 
guide,  trudging  by  the  head  of  the  fore- 
most brute,  bears  the  collected  staves  in 
a  bundle  on  his  broad  shoulders,  like  a 
lictor.  In  &ct  it  is  even  needless  trou- 
ble to  visit  the  desired  spot,  for  at 
many  of  the  larger  towns,  and  notably 
BO  at  Chamounix,  the  ambitious  traveller 
may  have  all  Switzerland  twisted 
around  his  alpenstock  for  a  few  francs. 
The  tramp's  staff  is  Afferent,  Aaemg  ol 


hard  wood,  almost  wrist-thick.  Brand- 
ing, besides  being  valueless  as  a  proof, 
tends  to  weaken  it,  therefore  his  staff  is 
plain.  The  knob  and  horn  have  a  way 
of  coming  off  at  the  first  strain^  there- 
fore his  staff  is  knobless.  The  dainty 
little  point  may  twist  or  afford  an  in- 
sufficient hold  on  a  slope,  where  to  slip 
is  to  slide  down  a  few  thousand  feet  to 
shapeless,  mangled  death,  therefore  his 
staff  terminates  in  a  ponderous  spike  of 
tough  steel,  four  inches  long.  Better 
still  is  a  stout  ice-axe,  for  armed  with 
it  the  tramp  is  independent  of  the  guide 
fraternity,  except  in  the  highest  zones. 
Its  head  is  shaped  into  a  broad  chisel- 
like blade  on  one  side,  with  a  six-inch 
pick  of  tempered  steel  on  the  other,  and 
is  attached  to  a  staff  of  seasoned  ash, 
nearly  four  feet  long,  spiked  at  the 
nether  end.  The  forst  time  I  saw  a  gla- 
cier-axe, I  called  to  mind  an  instrument 
of  my  baby-gardening  days,  in  which 
hoe  and  rake  were  ingeniously  com- 
bined, the  rake,  however,  being  by 
much  use  and  sundry  miscalculated 
shocks,  reduced  to  one  tooth. 

The  next  thing  is  to  bring  the  tramp 
into  training.  A  disposition  to  puff 
and  blow  on  every  gentle  slope  must  be 
repressed  and  finally  subdued.  A  habit 
of  walking  briskly  for  five  minutes  and 
resting  ten  is  pernicious,  and  not  to  be 
encouraged,  neither  is  it  advisable  to 
begin  with  a  thirty  or  forty  mile  walk, 
and  then  devote  a  week  to  resting  the 
body,  and  healing  the  blistered  feet 
The  knowing  tramp  begins  by  making 
haste  slowly,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
his  lungs  become  inured  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  his  shoulders  cease  to 
ache  from  the  pressure  of  his  knapsack 
straps,  his  calf  muscles  grow  knotty, 
and  his  feet  harden  abnormally.  Train- 
ing and  tramping  may  be  combined  by 
a  judicious  selection  of  route,  say  from 
Lucerne  over  the  Rigi,  and  to  the  lovely 
Engadine  region,  whose  charming  val- 
leys and  tortuous  bridle-paths  afford  am- 
ple practice-ground.  My  pleasantest  as- 
sociations are  with  the  Engadine — its 
wild  scenery  —  its  primitive  people, 
almost  free  from  goitre,  and,  therefore, 
^\^«a&\i\;^T  \o  Vi^  M^iv  than  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  Rhone  Valley — its  in- 
comprehensible Romantsch  lao^age,  be- 
lieved to  be  allied  to  and  sprang  from  the 
long-dead  Phconician — which  reduced 
me  to  pantomine  and  hierogylph  for 
making  known  my  wants — and  its  clean 
chAlet  taverns  and  excellent,  though 
ludicrously  cheap  fare.  I  have  supped 
well,  slept  soundly  in  a  bed  white  as  a 
snow-drift,  breakfasted  off  eggs  and 
veal  with  really  good  coffee,  and  filled 
my  pocket  with  a  sandwich,  and  my 
flask  with  kirsch  at  a  round  cost,  ser- 
vice included,  of  three  and  a  half  francs. 

The  tramp,  as  I  take  it,  walks  simply 
for  the  pleasure  of  walking ;  he  is  not 
an  artist,  botanist,  or  geologist,  but 
unites  the  enjoyment  of  all  three,  stop- 
ping now  to  linger  over  a  marvellous 
hazy  distance,  now  climbing  to  gather 
the  bright  Saxifraga  from  some  rock- 
cleft  overhead,  or  halting  to  read  the 
strange  story  of  the  rocks  without  ham- 
mering them  to  death  to  rob  them  of 
their  secrets.  Thus  he  plods  on,  gain- 
ing strength  day  by  day,  i^nd  with  it 
an  ambition  to  achieve  higher  things. 
Valleys  and  rock-passes,  broad  roads, 
mule-tracks,  and  foot-paths  no  longer 
please  him  as  at  first,  and  he  yearns  for 
a  nearer  knowledge  of  the  drifted  peaks 
above  him.  Besides,  the  summer  influx 
of  travel  becomes  too  strong  for  him, 
he  does  not  like  to  herd  with  the  mass- 
es. On  his  way  from  Lauterbrunnen, 
where  the  Dust  Fall  hung  a  thousand 
feet  above  him  in  the  gray  day-break,  to 
Interlaken  he  meets  on  the  highway, 
between  six  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  one  hundred  and  six  voitures, 
vagons,  chars,  cabriolets,  droschkys, 
and  other  wheeled  monstrosities,  each 
freighted  with  from  two  to  six  tourists, 
with  open  guide-books,  all  bound  to 
stare  the  Staubbach  out  of  countenance. 
He  seeks  to  escape  from  the  sight-seers 
of  the  Oberland,  who  are  unendurable, 
and  the  natives,  who  are  a  little  more 
so,  for  they  have  an  eye  to  the  main 
change  in  all  their  dealings.  He  there- 
fore makes  Zermatt  his  goal,  and  quits 
the  land  of  closed  gates  with  chubby 
toll-gatherers ;  of  pufiy  performers  on 
six-foot  alp-horna  (if  you  have  never 


heard  this  instrument,  pray  that  you 
never  may) ;  of  carvings  and  live  mar- 
mots and  crystals,  weighing  six  pounds 
or  so,  which  are  offered  to  the  tramp  as 
being  portable  for  the  knapsack,  and 
handy  to  have  about  the  house;  and, 
worse  than  all,  of  big  hotels  and  bigger 
bills. 

To  reach  the  Rhone  Valley,  he  trav- 
erses the  Gemmi,  a  snowless,  barren 
gulch,  heaped  up  with  ruins  of  awful 
rock-slides  that  aptly  recall  Daute^s 
descent  to  the  Seventh  Circle.  To  this 
succeeds  the  mighty  wall  of  the  Daube, 
to  whose  upright  face  clings  the  narrow 
path  while  at  its  base  drowses  the  vil- 
lage of  Leukerbad.  The  baths  here  arc 
made  singular  by  the  custom  of  social- 
ly pickling  patients  in  great  tanks, 
wherein  they  sit,  Tantalus-like,  with 
chins  touching  the  hot  water.  Here 
they  are  left,  for  a  few  hours,  free  to 
converse,  or  play  chess,  or  read  books, 
that  rest  on  little  floating  racks,  or,  un- 
like Tantalus,  to  eat  and  drink  from 
rafted  tea-trays.  Keeping  on  across  the 
broad  Valais  the  unpickled  tramp 
ascends  a  charming  dell  to  Zermatt. 

Above  him,  on  all  sides,  is  Summer 
Snow  enough  to  realize  his  wildest 
dreams,  although  he  is  fresh  from  the 
giants  and  glaciers  of  the  Oberland. 
The  village  of  Zermatt  is  a  cluster  of 
rain-stained  chdlets  of  squared  larch 
logs,  kneeling  round  a  little  white  spire, 
roofed  with  shiny  tin  that  has  grown 
rusty  ^n  streaks,  and  watched  over  by  a 
great  white  hotel,  the  contrast  showing 
that  paint  is  here  a  tribute  paid  only  to 
religion  and  tourists.  Above  the  ham- 
let is  the  jagged  edge  of  a  pale,  blue 
glacier  that  has  sunk  down  into  the 
valley  to  die.  Above  that,  cutting  off 
the  upper  world  as  with  a  knife, 
stretches  a  sheet  of  thin  morning  clouds. 
They  are  rising ;  let  us  watch,  perhaps 
we  may  get  a  view.  They  grow  thin- 
ner, they  break,  and  the  sun  floods  the 
valley.  Is  that  a  cloud  among  the 
clouds,  yonder,  to  the  south,  with 
smooth  white  outline  ?  It  is  too  high 
in  air,  too  far  away,  to  be  a  mountain. 
Watch  it,  it  do^  lioV.  \ao^^  ^s\.^  ^^^ 
like  the  leat,  \l  \%  \^^  ^\»5\SMi%  165kS3PQfe^^^. 
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is  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  mighty  Pen- 
nine chain.  Look  behind  you,  the 
mountain  mass  has  leaped  into  the  air, 
and  hangs  there,  a  tower  of  rock,  top- 
pling as  to  its  fall  It  is  apparently  a 
pyramid,  almost  as  truely  angled  as 
Cheops'  mausoleum,  but  steeper.  The 
face  that  looks  down  upon  us  is  a 
smooth,  sombre  crag,  flecked  with 
white  here  and  there,  where  the  snow 
has  found  a  dizzy  foot-hold.  The 
northern  side,  that  on  the  right  hand, 
is  banked  with  a  colossal  drift,  broken 
half  way  down  by  a  vapory  wreath  that 
clings  amorously  to  the  strength  of  the 
hills.  Down  that  sheer  slope  of  four 
thousand  feet  fell  the  unfortunate  Doug- 
las and  his  companions,  and  there  he 
sleeps,  tombed  in  eternal  ice,  with  the 
Matterhom  for  his  headstone. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  keen 
disappointment  that  I  learned  to  class 
this  mountain  among  optical  illusions. 
From  Zermatt,  the  Riffel,  and  the  HOm- 
li,  the  usual  points  of  view,  it  is  a  sharp 
pyramid,  seemingly  inaccessible.  But 
seen  from  the  mountains  to  the  south- 
east, especially  from  the  Little  Matter- 
hom, its  outline  changes,  and  it  be- 
comes a  long,  rising  crest,  sloping  up 
from  the  west,  and  ending  in  the  awe- 
some cliff  that  lords  the  valley.  Even 
the  ridge  that  sinks  toward  Zermatt 
is  not  nearly  so  steep  as  it  seems,  and 
over  this  Lord  Douglas'  party  climbed. 
After  carefully  studying  the  accounts  of 
that  and  subsequent  ascents,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  Matterhom  is 
not  an  unusually  difficult  peak,  and,  so 
far  from  being  very  dangerous,  is  com- 
paratively safe,  because,  almost  free 
from  avalanches.  Had  the  three  expert 
mountaineers  of  the  party,  Mr.  Whym- 
per,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  Lord  Douglas, 
made  the  ascent  with  the  three  guides 
they  took,  an  accident  would  have  been 
almost  impossible.  But  they  admitted 
a  comparative  novice  to  their  number, 
without  increasing  the  force  of  guides. 
Although  Mr.  Hadow  had  scaled  Mont 
Blanc,  he  was  devoid  of  that  first 
requisite  of  a  cragsman,  a  steady  head 
— and  unless  a  man  can  stand  on  the 
uuj)rotccted  eaves  of  a  ioMt-sioT^  \iOM"s>^ 


with  his  toes  beyond  the  edge,  and  look 
unmoved  to  the  base  of  the  wall,  he  is 
entirely  unfit  for  high  climbing.  It  is 
customary  to  rope  a  party  together,  an 
amateur  being  between  two  guides, 
whose  instinctive  watchfulness  can  de- 
tect a  slip  almost  before  it  has  fairly 
happened,  and  whose  stout  hands  can 
check  it  by  tightening  the  cord.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  best  guide, 
Michel  Croz,  went  before,  followed  by 
Mr.  Hadow,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  Lord 
Douglas,  after  whom  came  Mr.  Whym- 
per  between  the  two  remaining  guides. 
Mr.  Hadow,  though  nervous,  had  got 
along  well  enough  on  the  ascent ;  but  a 
cli£f  that  is  safe  and  easy  on  the  upward 
dimb  seems  to  overhang  awibl  depths 
of  nothingness  when  looked  at  from 
above  downward,  and  in  descending, 
his  nervousness  was  greatly  increased. 
When  they  reached  the  worst  place,  not 
far  from  the  summit,  where  steeply 
shelving  rocks  were  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  ice  from  melting  snow  above, 
the  guide  Croz  had  to  lead  him,  and 
set  his  foot  in  its  proper  place  at  eveiy 
step.  He  slipped,  notwithstanding 
this  precaution — or,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  it — and  overthrew  Croz,  and 
their  fall  dragged  down  the  two  ama- 
teurs who  followed.  The  next  guide 
in  line,  a  sturdy  chamois-hunter,  named 
Peter  Taugwalder,  with  the  instinct  of 
his  craft,  braced  himself  against  the  rock 
with  a  cry  that  warned  Mr.  Whymper, 
and  the  two  waited  the  shock.  I  try 
to  fancy  the  instant  of  horrible  suspense 
that  ensues  as  the  rope  tightens  to  a 
rigid  line,  and  snaps  in  the  middle  with 
a  dull,  faint  thud.  I  try  to  fancy  the 
awAil  eternity  of  angui^  when  the 
doomed  men  realize  that  hope  is  lost, 
and  feel  life  with  all  its  joys  slipping 
from  the  blind  and  frantic  clutch  of 
their  torn  hands.  It  is  singular  that  one 
of  the  Taugwaldcrs,  who  thus  escaped 
death  as  by  a  miracle  (though  it  was 
unjustly  rumored  that  he  cut  the  rope), 
should  have  been  drowned  last  summer 
in  a  little  tarn  near  Zermatt,  while  those 
who  stood  by  were  unable  to  assist  him. 
The  catastrophe  that  followed  the 
^^kX.  \5£r.^\nX.  \wN^%tftd  the  Matterhom  for 
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a  time  with  a  saperstitiotis  attribute  of 
invulnerability,  and  guides  and  tourists 
alike  dreaded  to  attack  its  ill-omened 
crest.  This  passed  away,  and  frhile  I 
was  at  Zermatt  last  August,  Mr.  Craufurd 
Groves  returned  trom  a  successful  dimb, 
undertaken  from  the  Italian  side,  over 
the  long  ridge  I  have  spoken  of^  and, 
later  in  the  season,  two  more  ascents 
were  made,  almost  without  difficulty; 
in  one  of  them  a  young  girl,  of  nineteen, 
got  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the 
summit.  I  think  the  Matterhom  will 
hereafter  take  rank  with  Mont  Blanc, 
Monte  Rosa,  and  the  Finster-Aarhom 
as  one  of  the  r^ular  show-peaks  of  the 
Alps,  though,  like  these,  only  to  be  at- 
tempted by  cragsmen  of  nerve  and  en- 
durance. 

To  see  Summer  Snow  at  close  quar- 
ters, and  in  all  its  phases,  it  is  sufficient 
to  scale  Monte  Koaa,  or  some  easy  peak 
in  its  neighborhood.  Having  equipped 
and  trained  a  tramp,  and  brought  him 
to  Zermatt,  we  may  as  well  follow  him 
in  his  climb.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  him  a  capital  T  and  calling  him 
Our  Tramp.  He  may  be  abstract,  con- 
crete, or  in^personal,  myself  or  anybody 
you  please,  it  is  all  one  to  me  or  to  yoiL 

Our  Tramp  decides  on  Monte  Rosa, 
and  as  it  is  a  climb  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, he  stands  in  need  of  a  good  guide. 
He  calls  upon  the  jovial  host,  whose 
French  is  so  very  German,  and  whose 
English  is  so  very  un-English,  and  is 
introduced  to  a  throng  of  guides  who 
hang  about  the  hotel-porch.  Some  are 
apparently  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  s^d,  axe  in  hand,  with 
a  coil  of  rope  around  their  necks,  as  if 
they  were  traitors  and  doomed  to  hang, 
draw  and  quarter  themselves.  Others 
are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  their 
humbler  brethren,  the  herdsmen,  by  a 
little  sprig  of  a  rare  Gnaphalium  in 
their  hat-bands.  Its  immortelle-shaped 
flowers  only  bloom  on  the  hardiest  crags, 
and  its  exact  habitat  is  a  mystery  to 
me ;  I  never  came  across  it  in  all  my 
floral  hunts,  and  was  driven  to  the  de- 
grading expedient  of  secretly  buying  a 
tuft  for  my  own  hat. 

The  guides  form  a  guild,  they  have  a 


fixed  tariff^  and  there  is  but  little  com- 
petition among  them.  A  tourist  seek 
ing  a  companion  for  a  dizzy  bit  of 
work,  may  pass  flrom  one  to  another, 
questioning  and  scrutinizing  each  in 
turn,  and  finally  make  his  choice  with 
as  much  freedom  as  if  selecting  a  hat. 
Our  Tramp  turns  over  the  whole  stock, 
and  picks  out  a  man  of  about  his  own 
size,  for  the  guide  may  Ml  into  a  cre- 
vasse, and  have  to  be  hauled  out  by 
main  force,  so  it  will  not  do  to  have 
him  too  solid.  His  knotty  muscles  in- 
dicate strength ;  his  broad  chest,  lungs ; 
his  sharp  eyes,  quickness;  and  his  slow- 
ish  speech,  judgment.  His  name,  too, 
Franz  Biner,  is  in  his  favor ;  it  shows  a 
blending  of  Teutonic  and  Gallic  blood, 
the  best  for  a  soldier  or  guide.  His 
speech  also  bewrayeth  him,  by  its  sin- 
gular entanglement  of  the  two  toilguea. 
Franz  accepts  his  new  owner-— our 
Tramp  being  strictly  his  master  until 
their  connection  is  dissolved — and  fol- 
lows him  about  in  a  dog-like  way.  His 
first  act  is  to  examine  our  Tramp's  hob- 
nails and  mutter  "Pas  assez  scharf!" 
after  which  he  takes  him  to  the  local 
Crispin  to  be  rough-shod  anew. 

High  above  Zermatt  is  the  Riflelberg, 
a- rounded  pasture  cliff  or  alp,  the  term 
"alp"  strictly  meaning  an  elevated 
meadow.  On  this  is  a  hotel,  serving  as 
a  starting-point  for  most  of  the  many 
ice-excursions  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
to  it  our  Tramp  climbs  with  his  faithful 
guide.  Franz  is  fhlly  equipped  with 
ice-axe,  rope,  a  shaggy  haversack  of 
hairy  hide  for  provisions,  and  a  huge 
canteen  for  wine.  The  path  is  rocky, 
but  practicable  for  horses,  and  mounts 
through  larches  that  grow  smaller  and 
more  stunted,  until  the  line  of  tree 
growth  is  reached  and  passed.  Above 
it  is  grass,  and,  before  the  cows  graze 
them  away,  a  mint  of  golden  fiowera. 
The  hotel  is  good,  better  than  the  shan- 
ties that  disgrace  our  own  Mt.  Wash- 
ington and  Moosilauk.  The  fare  is 
Canaanitic,  for  Switzerland  flows  with 
milk  and  honey,  and  with  these  our 
Tramp  flows  himself  and  retires.  Fr^xva. 
does  the  eaxn^  m^iliixiQiTvmsi^  \a  «^  Vvj- 
loft  above  tli^  co^^    ^  V\.\aei^ax^'Cass^ 
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are  to  start  at  two  o^clock,  by  starlight. 
It  is  chilly  at  that^  height,  8,428  feet  ,* 
and  two  unmistakable  Englishmen  haye 
exchanged  the  opinions,  that  it  is  jolly 
uncomfortable,  and  brutal  cold. 

Time  passes,  and  a  patterkig  sound 
breaks  the  stillness.  It  pours.  The 
expectant  mountaineer  grows  misan- 
thropic. Daylight  comes  down  in  the 
fog.  A  few  superhopeful  voyagers  pud- 
dle up  in  the  fog.  They  say  it  looks 
like  clearing  down  there,  but  nobody 
believes  them.  It  rains.  A  crowd  is 
gathered  around  a  dismal,  white  por- 
celain stove,  which  swallows  wood  in- 
satiably and  grows  barely  lukewarm. 
Letters  are  written  till  the  stock  of 
stationery  gives  out,  and  that  resource 
has  to  be  abandoned.  Every  body 
growls. 

It  |>ourB  and  pours.  Noah's  ark  is 
generally  believed  to  have  heaved  to 
behind  the  Gorner  Grat,  waiting  for  the 
interminable  fog  to  lift.  A  few  Tauch- 
nitz  novels,  that  have  been  washed  up 
on  that  desolate  cliff  by  the  tide  of 
visitors  and  stranded,  are  devoured  with 
due  patience.  The  light,  never  very 
bright,  fades  away,  candles  come  in, 
more  milk  and  honey  flows,  and  bed- 
time comes. 

On  the  third  day  it  clears,  and  the 
last  wreath  that  hung  on  the  Matter- 
horn  melts  into  the  blue.  More  of  this 
strange  peak  is  seen  from  this  point 
than  from  the  valley,  and  its  pyramidal 
form  is  better  defined,  rising  squarely 
from  the  general  level  of  the  mo  un tains 
around  it.  Four  sketches  are  made  of 
it  on  the  spot,  two  in  colors.  Stragglers 
come  up  the  Riffel,  some  on  foot,  with 
soaking  collars  and  puffing  lungs,  some 
on  mules,  with  portmanteaus  wobbling 
on  the  crupper,  and  yet  others  in 
chaises-u-porteurs.  The  hotel  is  soon 
overfull,  the  table-d'h6te  is  crowded, 

.  elbows  are  in  the  way  and  food  out  of 
it,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  secede  before  the 
sixth  or  seventh  course  is  handed 
round.  Plans  for  the  morrow  are  or- 
ganized, and  our  Tramp  finds  that  he 
can  lose  his  personality  in  a  herd  of  five 
other  alp-mad  touiiBta,  \nt\v  tix  other 

guides.     For  prudence  sako  it  \&  \)^\. 


to  be  one  of  many, /and  he  acquiesces, 
and  then  goes  to  bed. 

About  one  o'clock,  he  wakes  of  his 
own  accord,  and  hurries  down  to  find 
breakfast  already  laid.  One  by  one  the 
pilgrims  come  in,  cross  and  sleepy. 
Three  or  four  groups  are  to  start  in 
various  directions,  so  the  table  is  well 
filled.  One  party  is  bound  for  the  Cima 
di  Jazzi,  an  easy  walk  over  an  undulat- 
ing snow-bank,  and  they  eye  the  Monte 
Rosa  people  with  mingled  envy  and 
pity,  as  if  gazing  on  madmen  proceed- 
ing to  a  glorious  death.  A  couple, 
&ther  and  daughter,  are  to  attack  the 
Lyskamm,  a  mountain  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty, but  that  b  a  small  obatacle  to  a 
lady  who  has  been  on  the  MOnch,  the 
Eiger,  and  the  BlUmlis-alp  the  presoit 
season,  and  has  in  former  years  scaled 
all  the  most  celebrated  peaks,  from 
Mont  Blanc  to  the  Jung&au.  She  is  a 
mild,  middle-aged  Briton,  inclining  to 
stoutness;  her  calm,  blue  eyes  beam 
blandly  through  large  gbiases,  and  her 
feet  peep  out  modestly,  hob-nails  and 
all,  from  under  short  skirts  and  red 
flannel  bloomers. 

There  are  delays,  of  course,  and  some 
of  the  climbers  devote  the  interval  to 
smearing  honey  over  their  faces,  as  a 
guard  against  snow-burning.  This  is 
of  the  most  painful  kind,  and  follows 
even  a  brief  exposure ;  I  have  seen  a 
young  man  blistered  and  blind  for  four 
days,  after  a  three  hours'  walk  on  fresh 
snow.  The  nut-brown  guides,  howeTer, 
are  tanned  glare-proof. 

About  an  hour  behind  time,  a  silent, 
shadowy  file,  headed  by  a  feeble  lan- 
tern, moves  from  the  porch  into  the 
darkness.  The  path  goes  over  the  crest 
of  the  Kiffel,  and  slants  slowly  along 
the  face  of  a  steep  cliff  down  to  the 
surfkce  of  the  Qomer  Glacier.  Dawn 
begins  to  show  the  inequalities  of  the 
way,  stumbles  and  stubs  become  fewer, 
and  at  last  the  lantern  is  put  out  and 
hidden  behind  a  rock.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  a  moraine  is  crossed;  it  is  a 
rough  belt  of  stones  of  every  size,  borne 
onward  by  the  glacier.  A  guide  sap 
that  every  stone,  however  small,  rests  on 
Vc»^  Wi.^  Vk  \«sR  ^Qiiis^  «tfe  ajcoordingly 
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tipped  over  to  verify  the  statement.  It 
is  bitter  cold,  and  little  pools  of  water 
that  doze  in  hollows  on  the  glacier,  are 
thinly  frozen  over.  The  ice  is  rough 
and  hummocky,  seamed  with  fissures 
hardly  wide  enough  to  be  called  cre- 
vasses, and  honeycombed  on  its  surface, 
so  as  to  afford  as  good  a  foothold  as  a 
gravel  walk.  It  is  not  white  and  pure, 
but  grayish  on  top,  and  strewn  with 
sandy  dust,  while  down  in  the  deep  fis- 
sures lurk  rich,  greenish-blue  gleams. 
Here  and  there  a  little  stream  channels 
a  passage  along  the  ice,  and  after  a 
sinuous  course  reaches  a  crevasse,  and 
whirls  downward  into  unknown  depths 
with  a  hollow,  booming  sound.  They 
are  almost  dry  now,  for  there  is  little 
melting  at  night;  but  when  the  hot 
afternoon  sun  falls  on  it,  the  surface  ice 
thaws  rapidly,  and  courses  down  to  the 
valley  in  a  thousand  torrents.  The 
Gomer  Glacier  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Switzerland,  and  a  good  hour  is  spent 
in  crossing  the  level,  two  miles  to  the 
base  of  Monte  Rosa,  where  other  gla- 
ciers slip  down  at  a  greater  angle  to 
join  the  wide,  central  ice-river. 

The  sun  rises,  and  makes  his  presence 
known  by  a  sharp  orange  line  drawn 
across  the  tip  of  the  Lyskamm,  the 
fairest  of  all  Swiss  mountains.  It  red- 
dens and  steals  slowly  earthward,  a  few 
moments  later  the  Matterhom  behind 
us  is  crested  with  fire,  and  so,  creeping 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  till  the 
peaks  are  wrapped  in  flame.  The  track 
lies  west  of  Monte  Rosa^s  giant  ram- 
part, and  the  climbers  are  yet  in  its 
cold  morning  shadow. 

After  a  mementos  halt,  there  comes  a 
rough  scramble  up  a  projecting  tongrue 
of  rock,  that  shoots  far  out  into  the 
glacier.  Above  this  a  patch  of  bright, 
crusty  snow  is  traversed,  and  a  little 
rocky  plateau,  an  oasis  of  stone  in  a 
glittering  desert,  is  reached.  It  is  called 
"  Auf  dem  Felsen,"  as  if  it  were  the  only 
rock  in  all  that  region.  Scattered  bot- 
tles and  broken  eggshells  show  it  to  be 
a  resting-place,  and  our  Tramp's  party 
halts,  as  others  have  done  before,  while 
the  wary  sun  peeps  over  the  distant 
crest,  as  if  to  recouDoitre  the  invaders. 


The  view  is  superb.  Half  Switzer- 
land has  crowded  round  to  bow  before 
Monte  Rosa,  its  acknowledged  king,  for 
Mont  Blanc  is  a  Savoyard  alien  under 
imperial  rule.  Below,  the  great  glacier 
trends  westward,  with  its  fringe  of 
tributary  ice-floods  and  its  long  mo- 
raines of  shattered  boulders,  looking 
from  such  a  distance  like  lines  of  sand 
strewn  on  a  white  floor.  Around  and 
above  lies  the  new  snow  of  the  last  few 
days,  thinly  at  the  present  level,  but 
growing  deeper  as  we  mount.  Its 
crystals  are  mainly  in  tables,  instead  of 
forming  the  usual  starry  spicules,  and 
these  flash  diamond  sparkles  in  the  sun, 
with  ten  thousand  Tiffany-power.  Far 
above,  a  cluster  of  rocks  springs  from 
the  unstained  whiteness,  that  strives  to 
embrace  and  half  hide  it.  It  is  the 
highest  point  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  Du- 
four  Spitze,  the  Hdchte  Spitze,  our  ' 
Tramp's  goal,  barring  accidents  and  un- 
foreseen events. 

BreakfiBist  is  over,  and  the  guides 
have  a  friendly  shy  at  the  empty  bot- 
tles, crowing  over  successful  shots  like 
babies.  The  names  of  the  climbers  are 
scrawled  on  a  visiting-card,  and  this  is 
left  in  a  split  switch,  that  stands  guard 
over  the  deserted  camp  like  a  tiny  flag- 
staff Sundry  articles  are  produced  to 
protect  eyes  and  skin  from  the  snow- 
blink,  the  knowing  ones  don  goggles, 
and  those  a  shade  more  knowing  still, 
further  fortify  themselves  by  long  linen 
masks,  like  those  of  the  mysterious 
Roman  friars.  Our  Tramp  also  ties  a 
handkerchief  over  his  hat,  to  conceal 
neck  and  ears,  cold-creams  his  lips,  and 
wears  gloves. 

A  day  or  two  of  sun  and  frost  have 
coated  the  fresh  snow  with  a  crust 
barely  thick  enough  to  support  a  man's 
weight.  The  rope  is  now  put  on,  by 
looping  it  round  the  waists  of  each  in 
turn,  with  ten  feet  of  slack  cord  dang- 
ling between,  the  knots  being  on  the 
left  side,  hangman  fashion.  Thus  link- 
ed, the  toilers  of  the  snow  advance  in 
goose-flle,  each  treading  in  the  leader's 
steps.  A  smooth  level  is  reached^  a^ 
parently  safe,  but  \.i^«b,OcL«QVia^  Vix  "Caa 
ice  "belov?  \a  «e«mfc^  ^rvfisi  \st^%^  «^ 
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vasses,  and  the  even  bdow  bridges  eyer 
and  Iddes  the  chasms.  The  foremost 
guide  driyes  the  pole  of  his  aze  deep 
into  the  crust  at  eyery  step ;  if  it  strikes 
ice,  he  moyes  on ;  if  it  slips  softly  into 
emptiness,  he  sounds  again  and  again 
till  he  learns  the  shape  and  "width  of 
the  seam,  and  then  nimbly  leaps  it. 
Somebody  £sdls  in  the  leap  and  sinks  in 
up  to  his  waist,  the  rope  tightens,  as  if 
by  magic,  and  he  is  out  in  lees  than  no 
time,  lau^dng  oyer  his  tumble. 

Higher  up  the  snow  deepens,  and  the 
thin  crust  grows  thinner,  breaking  now 
at  eyery  step.  Blow  as  the  pace  has 
been,  it  slackens  still  more,  and  sinks 
irom  fifty  steps  a  minute  to  forty.  A 
steeper  slope,  shelying  some  80^,  is 
scaled  in  half  a  dozen  wide  zig-zags, 
and  the  hob-nails  sink  through  the 
powdery  new  snow  and  grate  against 
*  the  old,  hard  layer  beneath.  Beyond  is 
a  nearly  leyel  plain,  ending  at  the  Bat- 
tel, a  curling  ridge  that  buttresses  the 
HOchte  Bpitze  and  runs  out  to  a  rocky 
mass  standing  sentinel  oyer  the  yalley 
between  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Lyskamm* 
In  front  the  plain  slopes  gradually  up 
till  it  is  suddenly  broken  by  a  black 
gash  near  the  summit.  Orer  this  hangs 
the  crisping  crest  of  a  giant  snow-way e, 
on  which  the  sun  gleams  as  on  foam. 
Four  hours  of  unhalting  walk  haye 
been  done  since  quitting  the  rocks,  and 
less  than  two  hours  more  will  take  our 
Tramp  to  the  summit.  A  second  halt 
is  made  and  lunch  eaten. 

Hallo  I  What's  the  matter  now? 
Matter  enough ;  below  the  crest,  a  line 
of  fhu^ture  has  opened  a  third  of  the 
way  across  the  Battel,  and  the  entire 
layer  of  Bummer  Bnow,  breaking  loose 
from  the  hard  underlying  crust,  slides 
down  the  slope,  as  if  to  meet  the  climb- 
ers. It  moyes  rapidly,  and  in  a  mass,*^ 
where  the  slant  is  greatest,  then  slowly, 
and  at  last  crumbles  into  chaos  as  it 
reaches  leyel  ground.  Here  it  halts, 
ruined  and  broken,  while  a  few  frag- 
ments, with  more  cohesion  than  the 
rest,  skim  oyer  the  now  moist  surface, 
gathering  bulk  as  they  roll,  and  leaying 
furrowed  tracks  behind  them.  Our 
Tramp  has  had  the  good  iottanib  to  «i^ 


a  slide  at  dose  quarters  without  taking 
part  in  it.  To  be  mixed  up  in  the 
descent  of  a  few  hundred  tons  of  snow, 
be  it  eyer  so  soft,  is  not  agreeable ;  and 
if  the  slip  occurs  on  a  dedine  aboye  a 
predpice,  the  result  is  apt  to  be  an 
ayalanche  composed  of  about  ninety- 
nine  per  oent  of  snow  and  one  per  cent 
of  adyenturous  dimber. 

The  guides  head  at  once  for  the  de- 
bris, and  scrambling  oyer  it,  lead  the 
party  up  the  old  surface  left  bare ;  so 
hard  is  it  that  a  yiolent  kick  is  re- 
quired to  break  it  and  giye  the  needfbl 
foothold.  If  it  were  harder,  the  aze 
would  be  used  to  hoe  out  a  hoUow  for 
each  step.  In  a  few  minutes  the  line  is 
reached,  where  the  upper  crust  has 
parted.  Aboye  it  is  a  stretch  of  un- 
slidden  snow,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet 
wide,  between  the  climbers  and  the 
crest  of  the  Battel 

"  Arr^tez ! "  cries  the  leader,  '*  es  ist 
hier  nicht  sehr  gut ! " 

The  dilenmia  has  its  two  horns.  At- 
tempt to  mount  oyer  this  uncertain 
patch,  and  it  may  be  dislodged,  in 
which  case  there  would  be  about  fire 
per  cent,  of  tourist,  too  large  a  propor- 
tion to  be  safe  or  pleasant.  Stay  where 
they  are,  and  the  snow  may  disengage 
itself,  with  the  same  result.  Somebody 
says,  *^  cut  a  channd  through  it"  A 
few  blows  are  giyen,  but  the  work  is 
hastily  abandoned,  it  is  too  certain  to 
bring  about  the  undesired  result  The 
object  in  yiew  is  to  reach  the  top,  not 
the  bottom. 

Each  one  driyes  his  alpenstock,  or 
axe,  into  the  yielding  surface,  to  stendy 
it,  for  a  little  additional  fastening,  aid- 
ing the  inertia  of  the  mass,  may  keep  it 
firm.  Neyertheless,  it  is  ludicrously 
like  an  attempt  to  truss  and  skewer  the 
side  of  Monte  Rosa.  The  guides  hold 
an  animated  consultation,  but  as  it  is  in 
patois,  its  import  is  unknown  to  the 
guided.  All  at  once  the  mountain  lifts 
up  its  yoice,  and  in  its  own  emphatic 
way  suggests  the  propriety  of  going 
home.  This  it  does,  by  disengaging 
the  snow  to  the  left  and  hurling  it 
down  the  slope.  It  is  a  grand  sight, 
\m\>  \^<^  ^^ft^V^Xfsc^  VK^  ^  little  too  near. 
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the  rearmost  being  about  ^Ye  feet  from 
where  the  slide  began. 

Clearly,  it  is  imprudent  to  go  ftirther. 
Above  tiie  Battel  is  an  arrite^  or  back- 
bone of  snow,  like  the  ridge-pole  of  a 
house,  with  one  side  sheering  down  to 
a  cliff  a  few  thousand  feet  high,  on  the 
Italian  side ;  for  the  arrSte  is  bi-nation- 
al,  and  diyides  republican  Switzerland 
firom  regal  Italy.  To  go  down  this 
would  be  a  short  cut  to  the  plains  of 
Lombardy.  And  the  new  snow  is  more 
than  likely  to  cat  loose  from  the  arritej 
if  disturbed.  Clearly,  it  is  imprudent 
to  remain.  The  guides  seem  to  be 
alarmed,  for  they  jabber  fearfully  and 
gesticulate  wildly,  and  point  up  to  the 
overhanging  wave,  as  they  tell  of  an 
avalanche  on  this  very  ridge  two  years 
ago,  where  one  of  their  number  was 
done  to  death  by  the  cold,  pitiless 
snow.  At  last  they  agree  that  it  is  a 
defeat ;  the  retreat  is  sounded.  Victory 
remains  with  the  hills.  The  veteran 
of  the  party,  Johann  zum  Taugwald, 
renowned  among  the  famous  guides 
of  Zermatt,  is  affected  to  weeping. 

**  Ach  Himmel  I "  he  wails ;  "  to 
think  that  I  should  make  fifty-seven 
ascents  of  le  Mont  Rose,  only  to  fail  at 
lastl" 

Going  down  is  vastly  easier  than 
coming  up,  eight  hours  having  been 
spent  in  ascending,  while  a  little  over 
three  hours  takes  the  dispirited  Tramp 
back  to  the  Riffel.  He  is  somewhat 
consoled  to  find  that  his  is  not  the  only 
failure  of  the  day,  for  the  beaming  lady 
of  the  moony  spectacles  returned  baf- 
fled from  the  Lyskamm,  and  even  the 
Cima  di  Jazzi  party  lost  their  way  in  a 
low-hanging  mist 

Of  late  years,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  sneer  at  those  who  climb  Alpine 
heights  for  other  than  scientific  pur- 
poses. They  are  told,  and  by  the  best 
authorities,  that  it  is  wrong,  even  crim- 
inal, to  risk  their  lives  and  their  hired 
guides  in  such  aimless  danger.  There 
arc  two  sides  to  this,  as  to  all  questions. 
Any  one  who  has  once  enjoyed  the  in- 
describable delight  of  a  difficult  ice- 
climb,  laughs  at  such  utilitarian  views ; 
the  excitement  and  bodily  benefit  are 


sufficient  to  justify  and  repay  all  his 
toil  As  for  the  peril,  it  har(Uy  exists 
lor  the  mountaineer  of  steady  head, 
unflinching  nerve,  and  average  powers 
of  endurance.  There  are  dangers,  of 
course ;  but  experience  and  judgment 
will  infinitely  lessen  the  chance  of  their 
occurring.  Take  crevasses — the  very 
name  savours,  of  untold  horrors  to  the 
inexperienced;  but  I  see  no  more  ne- 
cessity for  stepping  into  a  yawning  fis- 
sure in  a  glacier,  than  for  walking  into 
a  hatchway.  An  open  crevasse  is  easily 
leaped  at  some  convenient  place  where 
the  walls  approach ;  when  bridged  over 
with  snow,  the  rope  gives  ample  secur- 
ity. The  danger  fix)m  avalanches  is 
equally  slight;  they  fall  at  certain 
hours,  obeying  the  sun,  and  leave  plain 
tracks  to  mark  their  route,  which  can 
be  avoided.  Other  perils  are  more 
imaginary  than  real ;  because  a  ledge  is 
narrow  there  is  no  occasion  for  dropping 
off  it;  and  a  tumble  down-stairs  is 
about  as  easy  as  down  a  rocky  couloir. 
Of  the  thousands  of  ascents  made  by 
the  practiced  climbers  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  only  one  has  been  fatal,  and  that 
for  the  cause  stated  a  few  pages  back, 
the  admission  of  a  man  who  was  not 
equal  to  the  work.  The  exception  only 
proves,  that  in  mountaineering,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  the  novice  must  serve 
an  apprenticeship,  and  cannot  be  reck- 
oned a  first-class  cragsman,  till  he  can 
follow  the  boldest  guide  any  where 
without  assistance. 

An  amusing  examination  might  be 
made  of  the  current  fallacies  respecting 
Alpine  regions.  Tear  by  year  these 
fables  are  being  exposed.  The  wonder- 
fVd  *^  reverb^^tion  "  that  beat  back  De 
Baussure  and  his  seventeen  guides  trojn 
the  cap  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  now  only  re- 
membered as  a  by-word.  I  have  been 
on  the  highest  summits,  and  never 
suffered  from  the  tenuity  of  the  atmos- 
phere; my  ears  never  felt  like  pop- 
ping ;  my  nose  didn't  bleed ;  my  finger- 
nails were  much  as  usual;  and  my 
voice  unchanged,  so  far  as  I  could  tell. 
Neither  have  I  met  with  any  who  have 
known  these  «CTi»a\aoxi»\  %si^M  *CaKNk 
are  bucYi,  t\xcj  %x^  -^sAX.  t^x  ^3Jflsiaci%- 
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My  own  experience  has  been,  that  the 
cool,  thin  air  of  the  higher  passes  is 
more  bracing  than  the  warm  air  of  the 
plains ;  and,  the  times  of  exertion  be- 
ing eqnal,  I  hare  invariably  felt  less 
fatigue  above  the  snow-line  than  below 
it.  Even  the  terms  "snow-line"  and 
"  limit  of  perpetual  snow  "  give  a  false 
impression,  for  the  snow  is  not  perpet- 
ual, but  melts  as  briskly  in  the  sunmier 
sunshine  as  in  our  March  thaws. 
Above  the  so-called  line,  more  snow 
falls  during  the  winter  than  can  be 
melted  by  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  it 
is  fctirfully  hot  sometimes,  in  the  joint 
glare  of  sun  and  snow.  Vegetation 
does  not  cease  at  the  snow-line.  I  have 
found  a  profusion  of  bloom  crouching 


in  rock  nooks  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  liciiens  cling  to  the 
Matterhom^i  cli£b. 

In  conclusion,  I  hereby  enter  a  plet 
for  Summer  Snow.  I  know  no  better 
means  of  developing  a  young  man^s 
nerve  and  endurance  than  mountain 
climbing.  The  Alpine  Club  is  made 
up  of  the  best  blood  of  England,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  American  blood  need 
not  assert  its  blueness  in  the  Alps  as 
elsewhere.  Two  or  three  of  our  coun- 
trymen are  already  working  members 
of  the  Club.  Switzerland  is  only  a 
fortnight  distant,  and  a  summer  can 
easily  be  spent  among  its  peaks,  after  a 
season  or  two  of  training  on  the  crags 
of  New  Hampshire. 
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The  room  was  pleasantly  fulV  A 
square  room,  with  angles  mellowed  in 
the  chaste  light  and  tempered  glow  of 
wax-candles  and  olive  oil.  A  little 
apart  from  the  groups  Rcattered  here 
and  there  over  the  Turkish  carpet,  sat 
three  ladies,  on  a  red  sofa,  just  athwart 
the  drapery  of  the  window. 

Little,  littler,  littlest,  might  have  been 
the  analogy  in  the  mind  of  a  child  be- 
ginning her  grammar. 

"  My  dear,  I  wish  to  show  you  some- 
thing, which,  one  of  these  days,  you 
will  be  proud  to  remember.  Do  you 
know  who  those  ladies  are  ? " 

Every  child  of  the  circle  knew  well 
the  pleasant  face  of  "Little" — ^now 
bending  across  "  Littler  "  to  "  Littlest " 
— with  its  smile  of  perennial  youth  and 
its  setting  of  silver. 

"  Mrs.  Somerville  I  " 

"  Yes ;  the  next  ?  " 

Not  so  familiar  or  so  magnetic,  the 
more  rotund,  rubicund,  and  rather  set 
countenance  of  the  silent  listener,  cor- 
responding to  the  secret  denomination 
off  "  Littler." 

"  Mrs  Stowe  ?  " 

"  Right  again ;  you  kno^  )i\i^  Waxd," 

Yes,  we  knew,  and  v^e  did  not  Yucrw^ 


her  of  the  fragile  form,  drooping  with 
its  curls  of  black,  like  a  weeping-willow 
draped  in  funereal  color.  The  associa- 
tion was  gloomy,  and  we  stood  in  awe 
of  the  name  we  tremblingly  whbperod. 

"  Mrs.  Browning." 

"Yes,  the  three  most  distinguished 
women  of  our  era,  side  by  side.  Take 
your  fill  of  the  sight  and  the  thought ! " 

It  was  a  gathering  of  literati  in  Flor- 
ence ;  in  the  good  old  time,  before  the 
dreamers  along  the  banks  of  the  placid 
Amo  had  awakened  to  the  sense  that 
they  were  men.  When  the  artist  and 
the  student  flocked  there,  to  follow,  un- 
interrupted by  the  encroachment  of 
material  progress,  each  bis  vocation. 
Where  no  shriller  sound  than  the  ped- 
dler, crying  his  wares  in  soft  Italian,  had 
as  yet  jarred  the  clear  and  liquid  atmos- 
phere. Where  there  was  no  steam-en- 
gine nigh,  to  dampen  their  fancies  with 
its  vapor  and  resolve  their  dreams  to 
smoke ;  though  the  relentless  Mercury 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  even  now 
on  his  sweeping  course  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  favored  city.  The  good- 
natured  Florentine  had  made  room  for 
l\v^  Ttvore  eager  children  of  the  North 
Wisi."^  ^\.^  ^sA^'SR\KSa\ia>Bc^^<^  >v^tl  the 
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glory  of  the  Past,  sipped  his  lemonade 
and  shrugged  his  shotdders  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  admitted  the  forestieri 
ID  to  his  life  and  contemplation,  as  he 
would  a  new  drama.  There  was  noth- 
ing real  about  it,  but  the  slightly  quick- 
ened flow  of  silver  (gold  was  scarce) 
that  did  advance  by  a  throb  or  two  the 
sluggish  Tuscan  pulse. 

Alas  I  you  were  the  traitors  of  your 
own  hiding-place,  my  countrymen,  as 
you  opened  the  closed  doors,  and  your- 
selves entered  with  the  breath  of  the 
Present  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  Past. 

The  pahuzi  of  the  Medici  and  the 
Orsini,  the  humbler  homes  of  the  Giot- 
tos  and  the  Alighieris,  became  known 
by  the  names  of  Somerville  and  Brown- 
ing, Trollope  and  Powers,  and  others  of 
cotemporary  renown.  Profane  feet  trod 
the  classic  streets  that  profisme  eyes 
might  chance  to  rest  upon  some  one 
star  of  the  galaxy,  while  each  became 
the  centre  of  revolving  satellites. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  that 
soon  swept  through  the  open  way,  had 
thrown  adrifb  upon  these  olive-clad 
hills,  across  the  same  path,  these  three 
God-gifted  women — bowing  each  to  the 
other's  genius ; — and  the  vision  of  their 
meeting  was  indeed  a  thing  to  remem- 
ber. 

As  a  child,  I  conscientiously  gathered 
up  the  mother's  lesson,  put  a  peg  in, 
read  a  little  lecture  to  memory,  and 
turned  with  a  mind  at  ease,  to  my  play. 
As  Avith  maturer  years  came  greater 
knowledge,  and  each  of  these  famous 
minds  opened  their  stores  of  thought 
for  me,  I  have  thanked  my  mother  for 
the  picture  then  stereotyped  upon  my 
recollection.  I  have  looked  at  it,  and 
turned  it  over  and  over,  and  gilded  it 
with  my  after-perceptions.  But,  if  ask- 
ed at  the  time  what  were  my  impres- 
sions, I  fear  my  reply  would  have  been 
much  colored  with  the  remembrance  of 
various  play-hours  in  the  rooms  of  the 
great  mathematician.  If  called  to  speak 
to  the  three,  I  should  have  dropped  a 
curtsey  to  the  two  and  nestled  to  the 
elder's  side. 

Mrs.  Somerville  seldom  carried  her 
problems  with  her  out  of  the  study.    A 


certain  portion  of  the  day  was  sacredly 
set  aside  for  them.  The  other  hours 
belonged  to  her  family,  her  friends — 
who  were  numerous, — to  the  world,  in 
which  she  ever  moved  as  a  benefactress. 
The  children  never  escaped  her  notice, 
and  old  and  young  welcomed  her  to 
their  circles  and  their  sympathies.  She 
seemed  to  carry  the  sublime  simplicity, 
caught  &om  intercourse  with  the  laws 
of  Gk>d,  into  every  path  of  life.  The 
keen  intuition  of  childhood  felt  her 
greatness,  and  yet  loved  it.  Her  rooms 
were  the  pleasantest  to  gather  at.  She, 
and  her  amiable  husband — who  seldom 
left  his  fireside— and  her  daughters, 
made  bright  their  home.  I  remember 
they  had  a  famous  Poll  Parrot  that  was 
a  great  attraction  to  my  young  inqmsi- 
tiveness.  And  when  the  dear  old  lady 
would  stop  on  her  way  by  me  to  in- 
quire when  I  would  come  and  see  her 
agam,  she  always  held  the  parrot  out  as 
first  inducement.  We  lived  in  the  same . 
house  at  that  time,  according  to  the 
European  custom  of  each  family's  oc-  . 
cupying  one  floor. 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  on  a  visit  to  Florence, 
where  her  fame  had,  of  course,  preceded 
her.  All  hearts  were  beating  high  with 
the  delight  of  receiving  the  trans-atlan- 
tic  genius,  whose  pen  had  enchanted 
both  worlds.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
was  a  capital  story  for  the  child  as  well 
as  the  adult,  and  children  were  eager  in 
their  desire  to  see  her  who  had  told 
the  tale  of  Eva.  Did  her  modesty 
shrink  from  this  notoriety  ?  We  felt  as 
if  she  crept  within  herself,  and  as  she 
spoke  to  us,  her  calm,  pensive  eyes 
looked  absent. 

Let  me  .lightly  step  above  the  dead. 
The  veil,  that  always  seemed  half- 
drawn,  has  closed  over  the  spirit-face, 
and  we  forgive  Mrs.  Browning,  that  we 
knew  so  little  of  her  whose  still,  small 
voice  hushed  the  tempest  of  our  play, 
and  whose  thin  hand,  clasped  over  ours, 
seemed  to  reach  already  from  another 
shore. 

Soft-tempered  she  was,  ever  soft- 
spoken  to  all,  and  despite  her  towering 
genius  and  suficiftvic:^  olxKvsA^HXixwx^jk. 
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ed  to  the  sympathy,  and  thereby 
strengthened,  in  personal  intercourse, 
her  hold  upon  eyery  one  who  came  in 
contact  with  her ;  at  least,  any  one  at 
all  able  to  appreciate  her.  OUiers,  she 
seemed  to  make  no  effort  to  gain  oyer, 
and,  I  suppose,  many  must  haye  met 
and  parted  from  her  with  keen  disap- 
pointment. It  may  haye  been  owing  to 
her  yery,  yeiy  feeble  health.  She  had 
no  strength  to  waste  on  unprofitable 
effort,  with  such  high  aims  in  yiew. 
The  cords  of  life  with  her  seemed  swept 
by  a  mighty  impulse,  whose  yibrations 
kept  the  spirit  eyer  tremulous.  She 
eagerly  stretched  out  her  hand  for  help 
in  the  secret  workings  of  her  busy  brain 
and  heart,  in  the  unfolding  of  Lifers 
grand  mystery,  and  her  dark  eyes 
would  expand  with  a  supernatural  lull- 
liancy  as  they  fastened  their  gaze  on 
any  other  thinker,  who  could  trayel  in 
the  same  paths.  Her  friends,  though 
among  the  most  ardent,  were  not  as 
numerous  or  yaried,  as  those  of  her 
more  many-sided  sbter — ^Mrs.  Somer* 
yille — whose  health  was  equable  as 
her  temper,  and  permitted  her  to  take 
up  others'  burdens.  Unlike  her,  again, 
Mrs.  Browning  liyed  enshrouded  in  the 
mystic  atmosphere  of  the  inner  world, 
carried  the  breath  of  the  study  with 
her  eyerywhere,  and  when  the  fire 
smouldered  for  want  of  outward  kind- 
ling, she  lay  dreaming,  company  or  no 
company.  And  yet  her  life  was  the  joy, 
the  life  of  her  more  robust  husband. 
He  interposed  his  sturdy  frame,  not 
only  as  a  shield  for  his  delicate  com- 
panion, to  break  for  her  the  force  of 


eyery  rough  wind  that  blew,  but  as  a 
body,  through  which,  for  many  years, 
she  drew  her  breath  of  mortal  life. 

Their  child,  as  with  most  boys,  was 
a  reflex  of  the  mother.  She  could  not 
make  him  other  than  herself,  gentle 
and  spiritud^  unfit  to  battle  with  the 
Real.  He  early  eyinced  a  power  of  self- 
absorption  that  made  him  like  to  wan- 
der off  alone,  returning,  most  often, 
trembling  with  an  emotion,  of  which 
he  was  the  yictim,  and  not  the  master, 
— to  cast  weird,  unmeaning  lines  at  his 
idolized  mother's  feet;  happy  that  for 
the  time  he  had  padfied — with  what  he 
could  not  tell — ^the  exactions  of  a  spirit 
eyer  restlessly  called  in  play  by  the  un- 
defined influence  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  liyed.  It  was  well  for  his 
fhture— and  that  of  the  world,  perhaps 
— that  he  was  soon  released  and  trans- 
planted to  other  associations,  which 
haye  completely  transformed  the  elfin 
child,  if  late  reports  are  oonrect,  to  a 
rough,  substantial  young  Briton. 

We  can  imagine  that  Robert  Brown- 
ing, pk^  goes  seeking  eyer  and  wooing 
yet  his  Spirit-Bride,  whose  lamp  of  life 
he  had  kept  aUye  for  years  and  fed 
with  the  choicest  oil  from  his  own  re- 
dundant store.  His  utmost  supply 
could  keep  it  burning  no  longer,  but  it 
went  out  so  gradually,  so  gently,  that, 
at  times,  it  must  seem  to  him  hardly 
gone  as  yet.  While  to  us,  who  bask  in 
the  full  refulgence  of  her  strong,  mental 
light,  that  grew  brighter  and  brighter 
to  the  end,  and  is  to  know  no  setting, 
she  still  liyes.  Death  has  only  drawn  a 
yen  between  us  and  her  greaiter  splendor. 
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** Bat  wo— we  are— to  us  the  breathing  hoTin."-~i8(esA>Uer. 
PART  I.— CHAPTER  X7III. 


THB  xJLir  omcm  of  hobacb  TvisanM, 


Life's  problem  is  not  in  tlie  Future, 
but  in  the  Present.  The  great  Mystery 
lies  not  in  the  Beyond,  but  at  our  door. 
Whatever  comes  hereafter  is  in  contintir 
anes—ikn  unavoidable  sequence.  We  are 
uninformed  as  to  the  bourne,  the  coun- 
try is  an  undiscovered  one;  what  of 
that  ?  It  is  ignorance  only  which  ob- 
scures the  way. 

The  Present  should  make  us  tremble. 
For  the  Past  we  say,  *'Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead."  For  what  is  coming, 
"  Let  the  Future  resurrect  itself."  Here 
on  the  firm-set  earth  we  enact  the  Mys- 
tery. Behold  the  problem.  To  follow 
pleasures  and  remain  unselfish ;  to  love 
money  and  not  be  grasping ;  to  indulge 
the  senses  without  becoming  brutish; 
to  enjoy  power  and  not  be  a  tyrant ;  to 
have,  by  golden  circumstance,  an  ever- 
lasting pleasure  feast  provided,  which 
shall  include  every  thing  that  delights 
the  sense  and  charms  the  intellect; 
beauty,  the  song,  the  dance;  scenes 
ever  varied,  a  landscape  ever  changing ; 
books,  the  arts,  society;  all  gathered 
into  one  rich  preparative  to  lure  a  hu- 
man soul  to  mere  enjoyment,  and  stamp 
on  this  great  temptation :  Renounced  I 
Or  to  fall  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  and 
preserve  integrity ;  to  suffer  from  man's 
contumely,  and  repress  the  gall ;  to  see 
the  unworthy  exalted,  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  luxury  and  ease,  and  oot 
be  envious;  to  labor  wearily  for  only 
what  sustains  life  in  you  and  yours,  and 
not  repine ;  to  be  hungry  in  the  midst 
of  this  world's  affluence,  and  commit  no 
crime;  finally,  to  lie  down  and  die, 
and  not  curse  your  fellowman,  or  revile 
your  Maker. 

Or,  escaping  both  extremes,  to  engage 
industriously  in  your  daily  avocations 
and  receive  from  them  no  taint;  to 
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labor  for  what  perishes  with  the  using; 
and  lay  up  the  true  riches ;  to  be  an 
active,  vigorous  portion  of  the  human- 
ity which  surrounds  you,  and  feel  that 
this  is  not  your  home;  and  wherever 
you  go  to  carry  deity  and  devil  in  one 
bosom,  yet  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 


Tom  Castleton  has  become  an  inmat« 
of  Mr.  Fulsifer's  house,  and  is  establish- 
ed in  his  law  office.  What  a  change 
for  the  youngster.  Sudden  and  sharp 
is  the  transition  from  the  classic  groves 
to  the  dens  in  Nassau  street,  where 
Horace  Pulsifer  presides,  the  geniua 
of  the  locality. 

There  was  an  immense  business  carri- 
ed on  there.  Mr.  Pulsifer  had  one  part- 
ner, who  took  charge  entirely  of  the 
attorney  work,  another  who  was  a  first- 
rate  conveyancer,  still  another  who  act- 
ed as  "out-door"  man.  These  three 
shared  moderately  in  the  enormous  re- 
ceipts of  the  establishment,  and  were 
proud  to  be  connected  with  it. 

But  the  name  only  of  the  principal 
appeared — snch  was  his  humor — Horace 
Pidsifer. 

In  addition  to  the  three  partners  were 
at  least  half  a  dozen  clerks.  Some  of 
these  were  law-students,  some  mere 
copyists.  A  large  suite  of  rambling 
apartments  was  occupied  by  the  firm. 
Each  of  the  principals  had  a  place  to 
himself,  so  that  whoever  desired  to  con- 
sult either  would  bo  uninterrupted. 
One  large  room  was  taken  up  by  the 
clerks.  To  the  right,  after  passing  by 
the  various  entrances  and  reaching  quite 
to  the  end  of  the  building,  you  came  to 
the  lair  of  the  great  lawyer.  It  wa&  ^ 
capacious  room,  wrrrovixv.^^^  oxi  ^^  ^s^^a 
by  books,  -wYAc^i  \^«^  ^-^^^  Vo.  ^V»^ 
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cases  quite  to  the  coiling.  A  larg8 
table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  near  it  an  immense  arm-chair. 
From  one  side  a  door  opened  into  a 
small  consulting  room.  This  was  wry 
pmate — ^required  only  for  special  occa- 
sions. 

Unlike  many  first-class  concerns  of 
this  kind,  these  offices  wore  neither  a 
dusty  nor  dingy  look.  Cobwebs  were 
not  permitted  to  accumulate,  nor  was 
the  paint  allowed  to  go  uncleaned. 
Not  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  72^10 
establishment;  by  no  means.  But  the 
rooms  were  always  well  swept,  the  walls 
clean,  the  Huniture  substantial,  and 
eyery  thing  in  the  best  condition.  On 
entering  the  place,  you  wpuld  feel  at 
once  that  an  immense  amount  of  brain- 
work  was  going  on  in  it.  How  mys- 
teriously busy  was  one  clerk,  how 
pompously  occupied  another,  how  pro- 
foundly abstracted  appeared  a  third, 
how  hurriedly  engaged  a  fourth ;  each 
displaying  in  these  different  exhibitions 
something  of  his  own  character,  some- 
thiDg,  doubtless,  of  the  character  of  his 
immediate  occupation.  What  a  strange 
contrariety  I 

A  small,  withered  old  man,  with  a 
shining  bald  head  and  large  steel-bound 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  held  a  retired 
corner.  His  hand  trembles  as  he 
smooths  the  paper  and  grasps  the  pen. 

What  is  his  business?  What  is  he 
doing  ?  That  dried-up  relic  is  a  scrive- 
ner. He  has  been  nothing  but  a 
scrivener  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
To  look  at  him,  you  would  not  feel 
willing  to  trust  him  to  copy  any  thing 
requinng  neatness  and  dispatch.  But 
examine  one  of  his  pages.  How  clear, 
how  uniform,  how  elegant  it  is.  You 
can  scarcely  believe  it  is  not  engraved. 
How  can  that  trembling  hand  move  so 
accurately  and  evenly  over  each  lino 
and  curve  ? 

You  asked  what  he  is  doing.  He  is 
commencing  to  copy  a  "  Last  will  and 
Testament."  The  draft  has  just  been 
placed  before  him.    Whoso  will  ? 

It  is  tliat  of  a  millionaire. 

"  In  the  name  ot  God,  IsjxiwiX''^  kv 
sured  that  lie  can  c&irj  lio  '^oi^wi  cil 


his  property  along  with  him,  he  wishes 
to  take  advantage  of  the  law^s  permis- 
sion, as  far  as  is  possible,  to  control 
it  after  he  is  gone.  He  has  had  a  great 
many  interviews  with  Mr.  Pulsifer  on 
this  subject,  wherein  the  rich  man  is 
told  what  he  may  do,  and  what  the 
statute  will  not  permit;  wherein  he 
follows  his  darling  accumulations  into 
the  possession  of  the  third  generation, 
and  where,  since  no  entail  is  permitted, 
he  is  obliged  reluctantly  to  take  leave 
of  the  succession.  But  the  "  Provided 
nevertheless,^  the  **In  case  that,"  the 
"  Notwithstanding,"  which  run  through 
the  document,  shows  how  busy  his 
mind  was  with  what  soon  would  not  be 
his. 

Ashley,  that  is  the  name  of  the  old 
scrivener,  sat  down  to  bis  daily  task. 
He  selects  some  appropriate  paper,  and 
commences :  ^^  In  the  name  of  God, 
Amen.    I,  Morris  Gaskell ^" 

The  old  man  stopped.  Morris  Gaskell 
and  he  were  schoolmates,  afterwards 
clerks  in  the  same  store,  where  Ashley 
rose  to  bo  bookeeper.  Ashley  married 
a  poor  girl,  whom  he  loved,  Gaskell 
married  a  rich  girl,  whose  money  he 
loved.  Ashley's  wife  died  in  a  year, 
and  from  that  time,  the  little  ambition 
he  ever  had  forsook  him.  Mr.  Pulsifer, 
then  a  young  lawyer,  fell  in  with  him, 
and  engaged  him  to  do  occasional  work. 
It  ended  in  a  permanent  occupation. 
Gaskell  went  on  most  successfully.  His 
wife  also  died ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth  he  married  her  sister,  thus 
getting  two  cuts  out  of  a  large  ^tatc, 
instead  of  one.  I  think  he  would  have 
been  ready  to  swallow  a  third,  had 
Providence  so  decreed. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen ! "  Whp, 
in  the  name  of  Oodj  when  so  much  of 
what  is  soon  to  be  scattered,  was  got 
together  in  the  deviVs  name,  or  with  his 
help? 

Ashley  paused.  I  dare  say  the  vista 
of  the  past  was  thrown  opcn^  and  he 
could  look  down  it  "  Is  he  going  to 
die?"  he  muttered  to  himself.  Then 
an  idea  came  in  his  mind.  Perhaps 
Q^jakftll  had  left  him  a  legacy  I  Sach 
>(}c^x^^'W^\i«:^'^Tkft,\,  "Vt.  ^^a  an  odd 
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fancy  though,  considcriDg  who  Qaskell 
was.  The  scrivener  made  a  motion  as 
if  to  loolc  through  the  will  The  dis- 
cipline of  thirty  years  restrained  him. 
What  had  he  to  do  with  the  contents 
of  any  paper  ?  Kothing,  but  to  copy 
them.  Then  he  settled  himself  to  his 
work.  "  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 
I,  Morris  Gaskell " 

An  odd  idea  struck  the  scriyener,  and 
he  stopped  again.  Suppose  Gaskell  and 
he  should  die  the  same  minute,  and  step 
out  together  on  the  journey  to  the  other 
side^  would  Gaskell  have  any  advantage 
over  him,  Ashley?  Something  like  a 
smile  came  over  his  parchment  face, 
when  he  thought  that  Gaskell  would 
have  no  advantage. 

The  scrivener  at  this  moment  saw 
Mr.  Pulsifer  pass  through  the  room.  It 
recalled  him  to  duty.  Careftilly  he 
drew  a  large  silver  watch  from  his 
pocket ;  looking  at  it,  he  found  he  had 
lost  five  minutes  I 

The  work  in  the  large  room  goes  on. 
A  younger  man,  far  than  Ashley,  but 
equally  methodical  in  manner,  is  doing 
effective  work  between  the  living. 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents." 
So  begins  the  recitation  of  a  document, 
which  will  transfer  by  mortgage  the 
last  piece  of  property  of  the  spend- 
thrift, HoUis,  to  the  clutches  of  the 
giipe-iill  Plumb. 

Here  is  a  young  man,  unquestionably 
a  law-student,  who  is  copying  an  agree- 
ment. We  can  tell  that  by  looking 
over  his  shoulder.  "This  agreement 
made,  entered  into,  and  concluded,  the 
twenty-second  day  of  Sept<imber,"  &c. 
The  paper  will  bind  three  partners  to- 
gether for  five  years.  That  is,  if  none 
of  them  die,  and  they  do  not  quarrel, 
and  do  not  fail  in  their  business ;  three 
things  that  may  happen  to  the  "very 
best  houses."  Nevertheless,  may  all 
proper  success  attend  you,  Messrs. 
Blake,  Bullit  &  Co.  Why  should  we 
not  invoke  it  for  you,  as  we  glance  at 
the  heading  of  your  articles  ? 

A  "judgment  I "  What  a  startling 
word  1  Are  we  sure  that  we  have  read 
aright  ?  It  is  true.  A  brisk,  eager,  en- 
icTpnsing-looking  fellow  IB  preparing  it. 


Judgment  for  what  ?  For  sin  ?  As- 
suredly. But  of  an  earthly  odor.  I  say 
sin.  The  sin  of  running  in  debt.  One 
of  the  most  horrible  of  great  iniquities. 
A^as!  that  there  could  be  no  law 
against  that,  "  Thou  shalt  not  run  in 
debt  I  "  Perhaps  with  this  poor  wretch 
it  is  not  sin,  but  misfortune.  On  this 
planet  they  are  counted  the  same. 
"Judgment"  is  entered  as  well  by 
reason  of  one  as  of  the  other. 

What  next  7  The  same  ardent  young 
man,  who  acts  as  if  moved  by  a  set  of 
springs  laid  within  him,  running 
through  legs  and  arms,  quite  into  the 
brain,  is  preparing  another  paper. 
Dare  you  let  me  tell  you  what  it  is  ?  It 
is  an  "  ExBCUTiON  1 "  How  swiftly  it 
follows  the  judgment.  Talk  of  the 
law's  delay.    Is  not  this  rapid  work? 

^^  Execution  /  ^^  It  is  a  severe  word, 
is  it  not  ?  What  in  the  "^orld  is  the 
young  man  with  the  steel  springs  in  his 
breast  going  to  do  with  it  ?  Why  does 
he  appear  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Look  I 
He*  seizes  his  hat,  gathers  up  his  papers, 
and  is  off  like  a  shot. 
•  What  will  come  of  it  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  When  Lucius  Raymond  goes 
home  to  dinner,  he  will  find  a  suspi- 
cious-looking person  seated  in  his  hall ; 
his  wife  frightened  out  of  her  wits ;  the 
little  children  crying,  because  they  are 
afraid  of  the  strange  man,  and  the 
house  generally  in  tribulation. 

Raymond  is  stunned.  He  knew  some 
such  thing  was  coming,  but  he  hoped 
to  "fix"  it.  He  had  no  thought  it 
would  be  so  sudden  and  swift.  [He 
little  understood  the  merciless  disci- 
pline of  Horace  Pulsifer's  oflSce.]  In 
fact,  he  had  as  good  as  arranged  for  the 
money  that  very  day.  Now,  how  shall 
he  manage  to  get  that  ipan  out  of  the 
house  ?  What  shall  he  say  to  his  wife  ? 
He  takes  the  individual  aside.  He  as- 
sures him  it  is  "  all  a  mistake."  The 
matter  will  be  arranged  to-morrow 
morning.  He  accompanies  his  observa- 
tions with  a  five-dollar  note  thrust  care- 
lessly in  the  other's  hand,  as  he  remarks 
quietly,  he  does  not  w\«S\  to  '^\3X.\sv\el\» 
all  tlua  tro\\\Ae  lot  hoVXivkv^. 

The  maix  ana^ex^  -^cJ^X.^i.^-   ^^\52^ 
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Kaymond  he  knew  it  mtut  be  a  mistake. 
His  duty,  however,  had  to  be  perfonn- 
ed.  Of  course,  he  did  not  wish  to  in- 
commode any  gentleman.  He  would 
call  again  the  next  day. 

Kaymond  is  moody  and  abstracted 
all  the  evening.  The  prattle  of  hia 
children  goes  like  a  knife  to  his  heart 
He  is  thinking  of  what  he  shall  do  the 
next  day.  Supposing  he  cannot  arrange 
for  the  money  ?  The  possibility  of  fail- 
ure makes  his  heart  beat  thick.  In  the 
night  his  wife  is  wakened  by  some  un- 
natural noise.  It  is  only  her  husband 
moaning  in  his  sleep.  Morning  comes, 
the  day  passes,  but  the  terrible  Execu- 
tion is  not  settled.  Raymond  finds  it  is 
not  so  immediately  terrible  as  he  ex- 
pected ;  that  is,  so  long  as  his  five-doU 
lar  notes  last  The  messenger — not  of 
death,  but  of  what  is  sometimes  more  to 
be  dreaded — of  execution,  no  longer 
comes  to  the  house.  Raymond  waits  on 
him  with  the  live-dollar  persuader.  Each 
time  he  makes  a  new  excuse.  The  po- 
lite official  accepts  it  with  a  confiding 
smile.  He  is  willing  the  document 
should  run  on  so  forever  1 

In  ten  days  Raymond  finds  the  mon- 
ey. He  has  paid  fifty  dollars  for  for- 
bearance, and  a  large  sum  for  sheriff^s 
fees,  and  has  a  short  lease  again  into 
the  future. 

But  look  you  on  this  side.  A  young 
man,  apparently  not  much  past  twenty, 
is  seated  at  one  extremity  of  the  room. 
Evidently  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
department.  He  is  waiting  for  some- 
thing. And  while  waiting,  he  looks  at 
every  thing  with  an  interested  gaze. 
First  at  the  little,  bald  old  man  bound 
in  parchment,  then  at  the  go-ahead  fel- 
low with  the  steel  springs,  afterwards 
at  the  others. ,  But  he  comes  back  to 
the  two  extremes — it  is  so  like  youth 
to  do  so.  The  old  one  in  parchment 
and  the  young  one  in  steel  fascinate 
him  by  their  (to  him)  hideous  repulsive- 
ne»9.  He  is  fresh,  hopeful,  trustful,  be- 
lieving. What  are  they?  But  the 
whole  atmosphere  chills  him.  Is  it  this 
to  be  a  lawyer  ^  la  Urn  "  law  business  ? " 

Now  Tom  CaatVetotfa  \(Ve«^  ^^ox  W.  \^ 
our  friend  Tom,  wVlo  \a  NsaMmg  Vj  v^ 


pointment  to  see  Mr.  Pulsifer,  and  be 
assigned  to  duty)  I  say,  Tom  Castle- 
ton^s  idea  of  a  lawyer  was  that  of  a 
modem  knight,  whose  life  is  spent  in 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  injured, 
and  resisting  for  the  weak  and  defence- 
less the  attacks  of  the  strong  and  un- 
scrupulous. 

He  could  not  understand  what  it 
was  that  was  going  on  to  industriously 
around  him.  He  could  only  feel  that 
the  atmosphere  was  hateful  to  him.  It 
was  the  contact  of  the  unwitting  and 
unsuspicious  with  hard  and  subtle  ex- 
perience. 

Here  Tom's  nature  was  manifest.  The 
collision  was  more  than  he  could  eor 
dure.  Had  it  been  Alf  du  Barry  who 
was  thus  introduced,  he  would  have 
enjoyed  the  picture  "first  rate,''  and 
would  have  attempted  a  joke  with 
some  of  the  clerks,  no  matter  bow  busy 
they  were.  Tom  was  made  of  differoit 
material,  and  now  comes  the  tension  on 
him. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  Tom  could 
have  stood  it  Mr.  Pulsifer  at  this  mo- 
ment came  in,  and  the  scene  changed. 
Changed,  how  quickly  1  Just  the  en- 
trance of  that  man  among  these  work- 
ers on  paper  dissipated  all  the  unhappy 
thoughts  and  misgivings  Tom  had  be- 
gun to  indulge  in,  swept  away  the 
mists,  and  left  the  atmosphere  clear. 

One  glance  at  Tom's  face  told  the 
lawyer  what  had  been  passing  in  his 
mind.  He  greeted  him  pleasantly. 
"  You  are  before  the  hour,"  he  said. 
*'  It  is  better  so  than  to  be  behind,  but 
exactness  is  better  than  either." 

Tom  followed  Mr.  Pulsifer  along  the 
various  passages  till  be  came  to  his 
own  room.  The  large  rows  of  books 
made  him  feel  at  home,  and  the  air  of 
the  apartment  reassured  him ;  so  much 
was  it  in  contrast  with  the  one  he  had 
left.  Yet  here  originated  all  that 
moved  and  controlled  the  entire  l^al 
machinery  of  the  place  1 

This  was  very  extensive,  varied,  and 
complicated,  for  the  leading  commercial 
houses  sought  Pulsifer's  advice ;  so  did 
\[kv&\i^<dA'ek<:tl\£c&sv^  banking  institutions, 
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women  came  to  him  to  make  their  in- 
yestments  secure,  to  have  their  wills 
drawn,  to  act  as  tmstce,  and  so  forth. 
Family  difficulties  of  the  most  delicate 
kind  were  brought  before  him  for  ad- 
yico  or  friendly  arbitrament,  or  unhap- 
py litigation.  The  wretched  man  who 
had  been  tempted  by  a  terrible  stress 
of  adversity  to  violate  law  as  well  as 
right,  sought  out  Horace  Pulsifer ;  not 
to  shield  him  by  legal  trick,  but  to  use 
his  influence  with  hia  adversaries,  and 
incline  them  to  moderation,  or  to  pre- 
sent legally  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Among  his  clients  were  many  ladies. 
Rich  young  widows  in  the  most  expen- 
sive crape  and  bombazine  came  in  soft- 
ly to  speak  of  their  ^*  irreparable  loss  ^  and 
died  a  tear,  sob,  and — obtain  a  check  for 
a  few  thousand  dollars  from  their  good 
friend  the  trustee.  Some  time  later,  the 
bombazine  is  changed  to  the  finest  silk, 
trimmed  very  deeply,  however,  with  the 
crape,  but  the  heavy  black  veil  is  still 
thick  as  ever.  The  sobs  and  tears  begin 
to  disappear,  but  the  amount  of  money 
drawn  increases.  By-and-by  comes 
something  less  than  "  half  mourning ;  " 
— ^first  purple,  then  gray — smiles  abound, 
a  very  handsome,  new  "  portomonnaie  " 
is  produced  where  the  check  is  placed  ; 
a  slight  coquetry  begins  to  peep  out, 
even  toward  the  grim  lawyer.  At  last 
the  two  years  are  up  (possibly  thirty 
months,  according  to  circumstances,  if 
the  estate  is  verf/  large  it  should  be 
thirty  months),  and  our  young  widow 
enters  radiant  and  radiating.  What  a 
transformation  t  She  is  arrayed  in  the 
choicest,  brightest  colors;  not  of  the 
rainbow,  but  of  the  season.  She  comes 
in  patronizing  and  magnificent.  She 
rallies  the  lawyer  on  his  dreary  office, 
she  complains  of  high  prices  and  of  the 
scarcity  of  money.  Could  not  the  next 
quarterly  payment  be  anticipated,  as 
she  has  to  furnish  her  house  entirely 
new.  She  calls  Hr.  Pulsifer  '*  a  cruel, 
severe  creature"  for  not  assenting, 
laughs  at  his  scruples,  and  sweeps  out 
of  the  room,  oh  how  charmingly. 

The  poor  widow  comes  also  to  Horace 
Pulsifer.    Her  husband  was  his  client. 


He  was  supposed  io  be  a  roan  of  wealth, 
but  he  leaves  nothing.  The  lawyer  is 
no  longer  grim.  He  does  all  he  can  to 
comfort  and  to  aid.  He  disdains  a  fee. 
He  gives  his  time  and  his  infiuence  to 
save  something  A*om  the  wreck.  Add 
to  these  various  characters  and  scenes 
the  perpetual  detail  which  necessarily 
attached  to  them,  without  any  inter- 
mission, and  all  of  which  were  controll- 
ed by  that  one  brain,  and  you  may  un- 
derstand, to  some  degree,  what  were 
the  labors  of  Horace  Pulsifer. 


Mr.  Pulsifer  sat  several  minutes,  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  as  if  in  pro- 
found thought.  Tom  had  taken  a  seat 
at  his  request,  quite  near  him.  What 
caused  the  lawyer  to  pause,  as  if  hesi- 
tating what  to  do  ?  Why,  at  the  last 
moment,  did  he  appear  irresolute  ? 

Looking  into  Tom's  open,  earnest, 
unsuspicious  face,  he  felt  a  guilty 
qualm  come  over  him,  when  he  thought 
how  soon  that  trustful  look  would  dis- 
appear, disappear  never  to  return ;  dis- 
appear to  be  replaced  by  one  of  calcu- 
lation and  acuteness;  might  it  not  be 
of  craft  and  subtlety  ? 

The  lawyer's  brain  was  beginning  to 
teem  with  a  crowd  of  accusing. fancies, 
when  by  a  sudden  efibrt  he  raised  his 
head,  passed  his  hand  rapidly  over  his 
face,  ejaculating,  "Nonsense,"  loud 
enough  for  Tom  to  hear  him,  who  be- 
gan to  regard  the  scene  with  wonder. 

A  smile  illumined  Mr.  Pulsifer's  face ; 
a  smile  so  winning  and  genial  that  no 
trace  of  the  lato  remained. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  he  said  in  a  cheer- 
ful tone,  quite  at  variance  with  the  an- 
nouncement he  was  making,  "  how  bit- 
terly you  are  to  be  disappointed." 

Tom  changed  color  a  little,  but  said 
nothing. 

^  Had  some  one  been  kind  enough  or 
judicious  enough,"  continued  Mr.  Pul- 
sifer, "  to  tell  me  the  same  thing  on  the 
day  I  first  entered  a  law  office,  it  would 
have  saved  me  a  world  of  wretchedness 
for  ever  so  long.  It  is  not  onl^  ^\&l 
the  pTofeasvon  ot  XJckftX^-^  ^QcL'aX.  ^Ocifc^'?^ 
step  disap^YnV^^"'  CiOviNXx:^^  '^^^  "^x^- 
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sifer.  '^  It  is  the  same  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  with  theology  and  with 
medicine.  Distance  is  an  Enchanter. 
When  you  come  practically  to  handle 
the  edifice  reared  by  the  imagination,  it 
dissolves.  In  its  place,  if  we  proceed 
worthily,  a  substantial  work  is  created, 
with  strong  and  deep  foundationa 
There  certainly  should  be  no  higher 
aim  than  that  of  calling  sinners  to  re- 
pentance. But  had  you  entered  a  theo- 
logical school,  your  soul  would  have 
sickened  oyer  the  metaphysics  of  salva- 
tion, and  in  studying  the  controversies 
of  different  sects,  and  in  arming  your- 
self cap-a-pie  in  defence  of  your  own 
persuasion.  As  a  medical  student,  you 
would  have  been  astounded  to  find  how 
helpless  you  are,  where  Nature  fails  to 
lend  her  aid ;  and  how  long  and  toil- 
some is  the  labor,  before  you  dare  pre- 
dict the  effect  of  any  medicine.  Great- 
er still,  I  dare  say,  is  the  revulsion  of  an 
ardent  mind  on  commencing  the  prac- 
tical part  (where  all  ought  to  begin)  of 
our  profession.  I  tell  you  this  to  save 
you  a  heart-ache  when  you  go  home  to- 
night, and  for  months  to  come.  I  shall 
put  you  into  the  most  disagreeable  part 
of  the  practice — ordinary  attorney 
work,  with  the  Code  to  study.  After- 
wards, when  you  are  better  prepared 
for  it,  I  shall  give  you  elementary  law. 
You  will  be  for  somo  time  disgusted, 
but  you  must  have  faith  in  me.  I  will 
carry  you  through  securely,  if  you  do. 
I  wish  you  to  spend  a  year  in  this  way. 
Qod  forbid  you  should  love  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  you  have  thoroughly  to 
comprehend  it.  And  recollect  this,  you 
cannot  live  an  h^nocent  in  the  world. 
Our  terrible  inheritance  precludes  that, 
and  we  are  forced  to  accept  it.  Your 
father  has  told  you,  I  presume,  that  I 
advised  him  to  place  you  here.  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  this.  Let  me  know 
how  you  feel.  Learn  to  talk  with  me 
as  you  would  with  one  of  your  own 
years.  Come,  I  will  begin  the  course 
with  you  over  again.  Report  to  me  the 
whole  story  this  evening.  Tell  me  just 
how  every  thing  strikes  you.  It  was  to 
bring  this  about,''  "he  contixivied^ "  that 
I  wished  you  to  \>e  m  m^  \io\3&^,    \ 


have  no  son,  no  child ; "— this  was 
said  in  a  softened  tone.  '^  I  have  no  idea 
of  robbing  my  good  friends  by  carrying 
you  off.  It  is  better  for  you  to  Hve 
away  from  home,  and  it  is  better  for  me 
that  I  should  have  you  in  my  house,^^ 
concluded  the  lawyer  playfully.  "  We 
will  see  what  we  shall  make  of  our- 
selves.^' He  touched  a  bell.  '^  Ask  Mr. 
Harrington  to  step  here."  Mr.  Hairing- 
ton  was  the  attorney  of  the  estabUah- 
ment.  He  came  in — a  keen-looking, 
bright-eyed  man  of  five-and-thirty,  easy, 
ready,  vivacious. 

*^Mr.  Harrington,  you  know  young 
Mr.  Castleton,  son  of  Dr.  Caatleton.  He 
begins  with  us  to-day,  and,  as  I  men- 
tioned to  you  yes^rday,  goes  into  yoor 
department.  We  must  try  and  make  a 
good  lawyer  of  him." 

Nothing  was  pleasanter  than  the  reply 
of  the  attorney. 

Tom  followed  him  oat  through  the 
different  exits,  and  came  again  to  the 
room  of  abominations.  It  was  like  be- 
ing driven  out  of  Paradise  into  Pande- 
monium ;  but  Mr.  Pulsifer's  words  had 
sunk  into  his  heart,  and  he  determined 
to  bear  up  stoutly.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  head  clerk,  and  left  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  office  at 
his  leisure.  A  table,  on  which  was 
placed  a  double  row  of  pigeon  holes, 
appeared  to  have  been  waiting  his  oc- 
cupancy. Mr.  Harrington  had  with- 
drawn almost  immediaCely,  and  String- 
er, the  head  clerk,  asking  Tom  some- 
thing about  his  handwriting,  put  some 
blanks  before  him  and  requested  him  to 
fill  them  in,  according  to  the  originals, 
which  he  gave  him.  The  first  paper 
was  short,  and  ran  as  follows : 

<*  Supreme  Court,  County  of  New  TorL 
Charles  Grant,  plaintiff,  against  James  Smith, 
defendant. 

*'  To  the  defendant. 

**  Tou  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  answer  the  complaint  in  this  action,  whidi 
is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  d^ 
and  County  of  New  York  at  the  City  Hall  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  to  serre  a  copj  of 
your  answer  to  the  said  complaint  on  the  sub- 
scriber at  his  office,  No.  —  Nassau  street,  in 
said  city,  within  twenty  days  after  serrice  of 
this  summons  on  yoa  and  a  copy  of  said  com- 
-^^vkXiV,  ^v^NAv^^  ^\  >&k%  d%^  of  sncb  itfvieei 
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And  if  joa  fail  to  answer  the  said  compUiDi 
within  the  time  aforesaid,  the  pUintilf  in  this 
action  will  take  judgment  against  jou  for  the 
sum  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  and 
fiftj-two  cents  with  interest  from  the  third  day 
of  Febrnarj,  18—,  besides  the  costs  and  dis- 
bursements of  this  action.  Dated  September 
25, 13—.  Horace  Pulsifier,  plaintiff's  attornej.'' 

Tom,  who  wrote  a  very  respectable 
hand,  had  finiflbed  the  "  SummonB,"  and 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  **  com- 
plaint "  which  followed,  when  he  fell  to 
speculating  as  to  its  contents,  and  about 
the  fortunes  of  the  unfortunate  James 
Smith,  and  how  this  sort  of  procedure 
was  going  to  affect  him,  and  yanous 
other  cogitations  produced  by  his  em- 
ployment. In  so  doing,  he  lost  sight 
of  his  work,  but  was  recalled  to  it  by 
Stringer,  the  head  clerk,  asking  him  if 
he  had  finished. 

Tom  turned  red  at  the  implied  cen- 
sure, and  commenced  again.  This  time 
he  kept  his  wits  about  him  and  finish- 
ed his  task.  This  done,  and  the  papers 
duly  examined.  Stringer  put  the  Code 
in  Tom^s  hand,  open  to  the  chapter  on 
*^  Issuing  of  a  summons,"  and  in  a  mild- 
ly patronizing  way,  advised  Tom  to 
read  up  on  it  Tom  undertook  to  do 
so.  It  was  about  as  intelligible  to  him 
as  if  it  had  been  in  Coptic,  but  he  did 
his  best  to  comprehend  it. 

The  day  was  at  last  brought  to  a 
close,  and  flushed  and  fevered  by  his 
strange  occupation,  he  left  the  oflSce. 
The  air  was  very  grateful  to  him,  as  he 
started  slowly  to  walk  up  town. 


When  Tom  left  Mr.  Pulsifer's  room 
to  take  his  place  in  the  oflSce,  the  latter 
sat  very  still  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  wonder  " — so  ran  his  thoughts — 
*'  if  I  am  playing  the  vampyre  with  that 
young  man  ;  sucking  his  fresh,  glowing 
nature  to  replenish  my  long-used  mech- 
anism. No,  no,  we  shall  both  be  the 
better.  I  toiU  get  back  my  youth.  He 
shall  help  me  to  it,  and  I  will  help  him 
to — what  ?  Why,  to  avoid  the  rock  I 
nearly  split  on." 

Here  a  young  man  eiftered. 

*^  Perhaps  you  forgot  Mrs.  Delaine  is 
waiting,"  he  said  timidly. 


"  Why  do  you  interrupt  me  ? "  re- 
turned the  lawyer,  severely. 

**^  The  lady  insisted,  sir,  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  with  you  had  gone 
out,  and  she  asked  me  if  I  would  step 
in  and  ascertain." 

^^  I  am  still  engaged,"  was  the  reply, 
and  the  messenger  disappeared. 

The  lawyer  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  for  five  minutes.  Then  taking  up 
a  card  and  glancing  at  it,  he  touched 
the  bell  and  ordered  the  lady  to  be 
ushered  in. 

A  rustling  of  silks  was  presently 
heard,  and  a  soft  current  of  air  insensi- 
bly perfumed,  swept  gently  in  advance 
of  the  new  comer.  It  was  the  fascinat- 
ing and  fashionable  Mrs.  Delaine. 

*^  I  declare  it  is  abominable,  the  way 
you  treat  ladies  who  are  forced  to  come 
to  see  you!  I  have  been  waiting  at 
least  an  hour,"  and  with  this  exordium 
the  lady  took  a  seat  with  the  freedom 
of  an  old  acquaintance. 

*'  Rigid  rules  here,  you  know.  Out- 
side of  our  barriers  we  are  at  your 
mercy;  here  we  recognize  neither  age 
nor  sex,"  replied  Mr.  Pulsifer  pleasantly. 

'^I  should  think  not.  What  could 
you  be  doing  with  that  handsome  young 
man  9   I  hope  he  is  not  in  any  trouble." 

He?  Oh  no,  not  yet;  but  he  soon 
will  be.  He  is  just  entering  my  office  as 
a  law  student. 

^*  What  a  pity  I  I  have  not  seen  a 
face  that  pleased  me  so  much  for  a  long 
time." 

*^  I  quite  agree  with  you,  he  has  a  fine 
countenance,"  said  the  lawyer  dryly. 

^*  But  you  don't  seem  inclined  to  in- 
dulge my  curiosity." 

'*  I  did  not  know  you  had  any.  What 
do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  ?  " 

^  Oh  I  nothing,"  said  the  lady  pet- 
tishly ;  "  nothing  at  alL" 

The  lawyer  settled  himself  into  a  pro- 
fessional attitude. 

^'  Oh,  I  cannot  talk  with  you  in  such 
a  bam  of  a  room  as  this.  Those  fierce- 
looking  law  books  always  frighten  me." 

She  rose  and  walked  toward  the  little 
private  consulting-roomL    Mr.  Pulsifer 
followed.     The   coivl<^s«CL<t:ft  \»aiud^  vs^ 
houT. 
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When  the  lady  left  the  place  she  pass- 
ed quite  to  the  top  of  the  stainase, 
then  turning,  she  approached  the  clerks' 
room,  opened  the  door,  entered,  and 
looked  quietly  around.  Her  eyes  soon 
fell  on  Tom  Castleton,  who  was  deep  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  '*  issuing  of  a  sum- 
mons." Stringer,  the  head  clerk,  rush- 
ed forward. 

"  I  think  I  left  a  reil  in  Mr.  Pulsifer's 
room,  would  you  have  the  kindness  to 
inquire  ? " 

Stringer  ran  off  to  see,  and  Mrs.  De- 
laine remained  standing,  hoping  Tom 
would  raise  his  eyes,  but  he  did  not. 
She  then  walked  carelessly  into  the 
centre,  and  succeeded  in  attracting  his 
attention.  One  glance,  qaite  accidental, 
she  turned  on  Tom,  who  had  now  look- 
ed up,  then  she  walked  slowly  in  the 
other  direction,  and  stood  awaiting 
Stringer.  The  search  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, but  her  object  was  accomplished. 
She  knew  very  well  she  had  the  veil  in 
her  pocket ;  but  she  smiled  bewitching- 
ly  on  Stringer,  and  cast  an  indescribable 
glance  in  the  direction  of  Tom,  who 
was  busy  again  at  his  work,  and  whose 
indifiference  added  to  her  determination 
to  know  more  of  him. 

When  Tom  and  Mr.  Pulsifer  met  that 
evening,  the  former  was  asked  very  par- 
ticularly what  he  had  been  doing.  Tom 
told  him.  By  degrees  he  found  himself 
talking  familiarly  with  his  principal. 
All  that  was  sunny  and  genial  in  the 
lawyer's  nature  seemed  to  overflow  to- 
ward Tom.  He  tempted  him  to  ask 
questions.  He  explained  much  that 
seemed  mysterious  in  the  petty  work  of 
the  day.  Then,  by  degrees,  he  spoke 
of  the  great  world  around  them,  and 
Tom  was  fascinated.  Here  was  a  man 
who  could  discourse  as  learnedly  as  a 
professor,  and  as  playftiUy  as  a  school- 
boy;   who  appeared   to   know   every 


thing.  And  when  he  talked  about  the 
world,  of  life,  of  the  shifting  cuire&ts 
and  eddys,  of  hopes  and  wishes,  of 
youth  and  its  desires,  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  attainable  and  that  interests 
man's  heart,  Tom  thought  no  priest  was 
ever  half  so  eloquent.  In  this  way  the 
two  progressed  day  by  day  and  month 
by  month  into  another  year.  It  proved 
a  fair  exchange  between  them.  For 
Pulsifer  it  did  not  come  too  late.  He 
was  changing  again  from  a  machine  into 
life.  The  ice  around  his  soul  dissolved. 
Then  came  a  new  birth,  while  he  still 
had  the  vigor  and  wisdom  of  his  yean 
intact  to  help  him  to  enjoy.  And  Tom 
casting  off  the  slough  which  had  so 
long  encumbered  him,  stood  forth 
bright  in  hope,  clear  in  faith,  earnest  as 
a  god  I  He  had,  by  Pulsifer'a  discreet 
association,  achieved  the  change  from 
youth  to  man  without  staining  his  na- 
ture. He  had  weathered  the  stormy 
cape  where  so  many  are  wrecked,  and 
now  rode  triumphant  on  the  open  sea. 
This  was  not  the  work  of  a  few  weeks, 
or  even  months.  Neither  was  it  accom- 
plished, except  through  doubts  and 
misgivings,  and  much  mental  suffering. 

"  And  ye  shall  be  as  gods  knowing 
good  and  evil,"  said  the  snake.  The 
creature  used  a  terrible  truth^  to  tempt 
our  common  mother.  To  know  good, 
ah,  it  is  indeed  beautifuL  To  know 
evil!  What  wonder  that  Pulsifer 
shrank  from  placing  rr  before  his 
youthful  companion.  To  know  both 
good  and  evil  with  the  scienter  belongs 
to  man  only.  To  neither  angel  or  fiend, 
me  judice^  is  given  this  power.  Man 
alone  shares  it  with  Deity. 

Wc  leave  Tom  Castleton  nnconsdoiis 
that  bright  eyes  glance  on  him  with 
passionate  interest,  and  that  a  bold, 
daring,  unscrupulous  woman  has  re- 
solved he  shall  be  her^a. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


ALF    DV    BABBT    IX    SU&OPB. 


It  is  time  to  look  after  Alf  Du  Barry,  ceed  in  a  most  assiduous  mannear  to  sc- 
We  left  that  young  gentleman  at  quire  German.  •  He  was  quite  suocesftil. 
Schweinfurth, w\ieTe\ie\i«L^^\X\e^\i\m-  'i^^c^.mtY  is  a  great  help  to  thetongnes. 
self  for  a  period,  and  \?Ba  «k\iOM\.  Vo  Ytcy-    \\.^\N&Ti<i'C\Q.\\^\>^Vs«i  fciXt  ^^n^olbdenter the 
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gymnasium,  ambitious,  at  least,  to  not  be 
behind  Tom.  The  correspondence  of 
these  yoimg  fellows,  if  presented  here, 
would  present  much  more  accurately 
than  I  can  describe  what  they  were  do- 
ing during  the  four  or  fiye  years  I  am 
bridging  over.  Whatsoever  changes 
took  place  in  the  habits  or  feelings  of 
either,  it  is  certain  that  this  correspon- 
dence was  kept  up  with  regularity  on 
both  sides.  Interesting  as  it  might 
prove,  I  cannot  afford  the  space  for  it 
in  this  history.  It  is  not  of  sufiScient 
importance  in  the  plan  I  have  adopted. 

I  have  their  letters  neatly  filed  in 
volume  form,  and  should  any  of  my 
readers  care  to  x>eruse  them,  I  will 
afford  the  opportunity.  I  confess  they 
made  me  feel  melancholy  the  first  time 
I  looked  them  over.  The  change  in 
feelings,  opinions,  and  general  habits 
which  Alf  underwent  is  strikingly  evi- 
dent While  Tom  exhibited  a  con- 
tinued advance  in  the  right  direction. 

The  letter  we  presented  in  a  previous 
chapter,  the  first  which  Alf  wrote  after 
his  settling  down  at  Schweinfurth,  was 
almost  the  last  which  had  the  free,  nat- 
ural ring  of  unstudied  expressions. 
By  degrees  a  certain  stiffness  was  mani- 
fest. The  letters  'became  more  like 
mere  compositions.  They  were  quite  as 
long  as  ever,  but  not  half  so  interesting. 
They  abounded  in  descriptions  which 
Tom  might  as  readily  have  perused  in 
a  guide-book. 

After  a  while,  a  new  element  began 
to  creep  in ;  something  which  indicated 
a  mind  unsettled;  loosed  from  its 
moorings.  Occasional  alltisions  would 
be  made,  which  showed  that  Alfs 
morals  were  not  in  as  good  repair  as 
when  he  left  home.  As  he  advanced  in 
his  course  his  communications  became 
more  philosophical,  mystical,  I  may  say 
nonsensical.  His  object  seemed  to  be 
to  amaze  his  friend  by  the  superiority 
of  his  acquisitions.  He  wrote  on  sub- 
jects the  most  sacred  with  a  boldness 
and  flippancy  and  a  disregard  of  opin- 
ion, which  to  Tom  seemed  irreverent 
But  I  must  not  be  too  severe  with  these 
epistles,  they  were  student^s  letters,  and 
we  know  how  thej  like,  at  a  certain 
period,  to  mount  the  atilta. 


That  Alf  was  industrious,  no  one 
could  doubt  He  began  to  overwhelm 
Tom  with  a  new  nomenclature.  He  dis- 
coursed of  Kant  and  Fichte,  Jacob 
Boehme  and  Hegel.  He  talked  of  "  high 
art,''  and  the  necessity  of  "  f^edom  from 
forms."  Some  of  his  letters  were  evi- 
dently a  resum6  of  the  lectures  he  had 
been  listening  to,  and  were  filled  with 
talk  of  the  **  absolute  idea,"  the  "  sub* 
jective  spirit,"  the  "  Divine  thought  of 
the  universe,"  the  "  cognitive  faculty," 
and  so  on.  Tom  was  not  particularly 
behind  in  replying,  and  was  not  very 
much  imposed  on  by  Alf 's  accumula- 
tions. To  be  sure,  he  was  at  first  a  lit- 
tle flustered  by  these  high-sounding 
words,  but  he  began  to  get  accustomed 
to  them,  and  to  comprehend,  when 
translated  into  ordinary  English,  that 
they  were  simple  enough.  He  would 
reply  in  good  order,  and  rally  his 
"  German  "  friend  on  his  new  theories, 
which  led  to  proper  responses,  all  very 
interesting  to  the  two  concerned,  and  to 
— ^no  one  else,  I  imagine. 

There  was  a  slight  strain  of  superior- 
ity running  through  Alf's  letters,  that 
is,  BO  far  as  assuming  that  his  opportu- 
nities were  greatly  superior  to  Tom's. 
But  on  this  head  Tom  held  his  own 
with  spirit.  There  was  an  Indian  in 
Tom's  class  at  Dartmouth ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  to  show  his  peculiar  apprecia- 
tion of  a  long,  metaphysical  letter  from 
Al^  Tom  requested  his  Indian  friend  to 
write  an  epistle  for  him  in  Choctaw, 
which  he  subscribed  and  dispatched  to 
Alf  by  first  post 

In  this  way  the  correspondence  was 
not  allowed  to  flag. 

One  thing  was  specially  gratifying. 
Alf  throughout  expressed  always  a  pref- 
erence for  his  own  country.  He  looked 
forward  with  eagerness  to  the  period  of 
his  return.  He  longed  once  more  to 
"  breathe  the  air  of  true  fireedom."  No 
one  could  *^  appreciate  the  political  lib- 
erty we  enjoyed,  till  he  had  witnessed 
the  bondage  of  (lie  old  world." 

Tom  was  in  raptures  at  all  this.    But 
he  could  not  comprehend  that  it  "^^s^ 
mere  sentameivt^Wcj  \xl  ^^   '^^^  ^»asX 
of  tlie  BchooAa^m  tarit,  TVmbX.  t^^S:^ '^'«^ 
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had  never  giyen  a  dozen  consecntiTe 
thoughts  to  the  subject.  Bat  Todol 
would  write  back,  congratulating  Alf 
on  enterteining  such  glorious  views, 
and  telling  him  how  much  he  counted 
on  his  return  for  them  to  put  in  prac- 
tice jointly,  and  with  activity,  new 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
world  I  So  hopeful  and  grandiloquent 
is  youth  I 

Thus  much  for  the  outside  of  Alf 's 
foreign  life.  What  really  was  he  doing  ? 
How  progressed  his  being?  To  what 
was  it  devoted  t 


The  traveller,  who  may  be  attracted 
by  the  xiharms  pf  scenery  and  the 
curiosities  of  nature  to  be.  encountered 
in  what  is  called  the  Franconian  Swit- 
zerland, if  he  traverses  it  in  a  southerly 
direction  from  Bombeig,  will  after  a 
couple  of  days  (unless  tempted  by  the 
capital  trout-fishing  to  linger  at  differ- 
ent points),  reach  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  little 
valleys  in  the  world.  1  know  not  if  it 
bos  a  name.  Its  extent  is  possibly  five 
miles.  Through  it  runs  a  small  stream 
at  times,  completely  hedged  in  by 
mountains  of  rock  piled  grandly  up,  at 
least  five  hundred  feet  on  each  side, 
leaving  only  room  for  the  passage  of  the 
rivulet  Presently  the  stream  emerges 
into  a  wider  area,  where  the  verdure  of 
the  interval  is  luxuriant,  the  grass  like 
velvet,  while  the  growth  of  fine  large 
trees  furnishes  shade  ibr  the  pedestrian. 
At  the  widest  point  of  this  valley, 
which  is  possibly  three  fourths  of  a 
mile,  you  reach  the  romantic  village  of 
T — .  The  mountains  of  rock  continue 
to  hedge  you  in,  they  threaten,  top- 
pling, to  fall  and  crush  the  little  place 
below.  But  the  herds  graze  peacefully 
under  the  crags,  and  the  goats  climb  far 
up  the  precipice  and  nibble  the  sweet 
herbs  which  scantily  grow  there.  The 
scene  in  winter  is  one  of  terrible  gran- 
deur ;  in  the  months  of  summer  it  is 
indescribably  beautiful,  relieving  from 
care  the  most  oppressed,  and  turning 
the  thoughts  oi  the  mo«>V.  ^l^h  and 
calculating  foi  a  tYQi^«»\i  \fc«A\.^\.o  \Xi^ 


charms  of  nature  and  seclusion.  Noth- 
ing could  intrude  h^re,  one  would  sup- 
pose, which  is  not  simple  and  innocent. 
The  employments  of  the  inhabitants  are 
pastoral,  their  lives  quiet  and  unevent- 
ful, their  amusements  gay,  vivacioufl^ 
and  inoffensive.  Their  dress  primitive 
and  picturesque. 

One  fine  afternoon^  the  first  week  in 
July,  a  young  man  might  be  seen 
emerging  from  the  narrow  defile  which 
lies  at  the  north  of  the  little  village. 
He  walked  on  with  a  light,  vigorous 
step,  till  he  came  quite  outside  the 
rocky  battlements,  where  the  aght  of 
the  picturesque  valley  borat  suddenly 
on  him.  He  stopped,  as  if  in  amaze- 
ment, took  off  his  hat — a  Bavarian 
slouch — and  stood  looking  around  him 
in  intense  admiration. 

This  young  man  was  tall,  finely  fona- 
ed,  with  long,  luxuriant  dark  hair, 
black  eyes,  and  a  handsome  face,  well 
browned  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
He  indulged  in  a  f^U  growth  of  beard, 
whiskers,  and  mustaches,  which  were 
not  trimmed,  but  allowed  to  grow  »• 
euUe.  He  wore  a  travelling  suit  of 
vdxed  doth  moderately  worn. 

It  would  not  be  easy  looking  at  him 
as  he  stood,  to  decide  on  his  nationality. 
He  was  too  trim  and  graceful  for  a  Ger- 
man, too  careless  in  person  for  a  Frendi- 
man,  and  generally  not  made  up  like  to 
Englishman. 

It  was  our  friend  Alf  Du  Barry.  In 
his  third  year  abroad  he  had  finished  at 
the  gynmaaium,  and  undertaken  his 
SBanbcr^^^aften,  before  settling  at  a  uni- 
versity. His  next  point,  where  his  lag- 
gage  awaited  him,  was  Nurembarg. 
He  had  to  pass  this  valley,  climb  by  a 
precipitous  path  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  where  he  would  strike  a  ca^ 
riage-road,  which  would,  after  a  few 
hours,  bring  him  to  a  railway  station. 

I  do  not  think  you  would  have 
known  Alf  without  an  introduction; 
so  completely  had  be  changed  fh>m  the 
active  youth  who  bid  Clara  adieu  that 
fine  afternoon  with  to  mudi  spirit,  and 
started  the  next  day  on  the  steamer. 
Notwithstanding  an  appearance  of  care- 
V»sDfia8^  m  ^^Kst^i](^  vad  dresB^  on  cloeer 
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inspection,  you  would  perceive  that 
both  had  been  specially  attended  to. 
His  suit,  as  I  have  intimated,  though 
somewhat  worn,  was  of  a  better  fisibrio 
than  that  usually  employed  for  a  travel- 
ling costume.  The  style  was  of  the  lat- 
est cut  His  hat,  while  in  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  was  made  of  a  fine  ma- 
terial. And  if  hair  and  beard  were  al- 
lowed to  grow,  apparently,  in  nature^s 
own  mode,  an  observer  could  readily 
see  that  not  a  little  painstaking  was  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. For  his  face  it  was  much 
changed.  It  certainly  bore  token  of 
the  gentleman.  But  if  you  carefully 
examined  it,  you  could  perceive  already 
the  lines  of  selfishness  commencing 
faintly  to  mark  it.  Signs  also  of  one 
accustomed  to  put  little  restraint  on  his 
wishes,  of  self-sufficiency  and  import- 
ance, were  beginning  to  appear.  Furth- 
er, there  was  a  romantic  bearing  about 
our  young  gentleman,  so  unlike  the  Alf 
we  used  to  know,  that  it  alone  would 
make  you  fail  to  recognize  him.  I  will 
frankly  tell  you,  indeed  you  know 
it  to  be  so,  that  this  new  element 
did  not  flow  from  Alf's  nature.  It 
came  from  a  very  constant  thinking 
about  himself  and  his  appearance.  Ho 
wore  his  romance  precisely  as  he  did 
his  clothing,  his  hair  and  beard  and  the 
bunch  of  charms  and  seals  and  trinkets 
at  his  vest.  Absolutely  his  own  master, 
with  no  care  for  future  provision,  sur- 
rounded by  persons,  not  of  the  first 
class,  who  were  praising  and  admiring 
him ;  the  wonder  is  the  lad  had  not 
done  what  apparently  would  have  been 
worse,  that  is,  gone  to  the  bad  directly. 
But  there  was  no  evidence  here  of  overt 
acts.  At  least,  we  have  not  as  yet  dis- 
covered them.  Alf  was  no  worse  than 
most  young  fellows  at  ooe-and-twenty, 
he  certainly  was  better  than  very  many. 
He  had  not  cultivated  the  Byron  mood, 
as  many  of  his  age  used  to  do,  for  he 
was  out  of  that  range ;  but  he  had  pa- 
tronized a  less  misanthropic  and  more 
philosophic  sentimentality.  He  had 
read  the  sorrows  of  Werther,  which  was 
not  at  all  to  his  taste.  The  Elective 
affinities  and  Wilhelm  Meister  pleased 


him  imfaiensely,  and  he  fairly  revelled 
IQ  Faust.  He  made  a  compuimd  of 
himself,  made  up  of  sever|l  favorite  char- 
acters, all  for  his  own  gratification,  and 
he  stood  there  at  the  entrance  of  this 
happy  valley,  for  a  time  really  admir- 
ing the  scene.  Such  genuine  moments 
were  rare  for  him,  and  he  seemed  anx- 
ious to  prolong  them.  At  length  he 
turned  to  regard  a  rough  stone-monu- 
ment, which  told  how  Gottleib  Sturm 
lost  his  life  at  this  exact  point,  by  the 
Mling  of  a  mass  of  rock  on  his  head. 
Alf  looked  up,  and  saw  directly  above 
him  a  crag  which  threatened  to  tumble. 
He  stepped  hastily  to  the  other  side  of 
the  entrance,  and  stopped  before  a  rude 
image  of  the  Chbist  on  the  cross, 
carved  inwood.  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  moved  him,  but  he  took  out 
his  pencil  and  b^^  to  sketch  the  fig- 
ure. The  work  finished,  Alf  resumed 
his  haversack  and  alpenstock,  which 
had  been  laid  aside,  and  proceeded 
slowly  on  his  way. 

Did  any  myst^ous  agency  give  him 
warning  of  what  was  immediately  be- 
fore him?  Is  there  not  something  in 
the  experience  of  us  all  to  warrant  the 
idea  that  the  shadow  of  a  coming  event 
if  cast  before  and  around  us  ? 

It  is  certain  that  Alf^s  elastic  step 
had  deserted  him.  He  walked  on  with 
a  tardy  and  irresolute  gait  to.vard  the 
village,  and  although  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  his  early  breakfast,  and 
was  hungry  enough,  his  pace  became 
slower  and  slower  as  he  approached  the 
place.  As  he  came  up,  an  interesting 
scene  presented  itself.  From  the  simple 
church  issued  a  number  of  young  men 
and  maidens  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
habit,  the  girls  wearing  garlands  of 
flowers  and  the  '^bachelors"  having 
their  hats  profusely  decorated.  It  was 
soon  evident  what  occasion  they  were 
celebrating.  It  was  a  village  wedding, 
a  scene  worthy  the  x>^cil  of  Teniers. 
Presently  the  "  happy  pair  "  appeared, 
and  all  repaired  to  the  green.  Ilie  pic- 
tore  was  a  charming  one,  but  it  was  not 
inew  to  Alf.  This  sudden  presentation 
took  him  by  aurpxvafc^Xift^n^^^^^Jc^^V^ 
followed  t\ift  com^^asi^  \ft  \5aft«^^^.^^i>Mst^ 
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the  merry-making  was  held.  At  first 
lie  escaped  observation,  so  entirely  en- 
gaged were  they  all ;  but  presently  one 
young  girl  happened  to  spy  the  stranger, 
and  the  discovery  was  passed  to  anoth- 
er and  another,  until  every  one  was 
aware  of  his  presence. 

As  the  young  people  passed  round  in 
the  dance,  or  stood  waiting  their  turn, 
they  naturally  cast  their  eyes  on  Alf. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
maidens,  who  like  all  their  sex  were 
pleased  by  novelty,  and  to  whom  the 
unexpected  presence  of  a  young  man, 
handsome,  attractive,  and  entirely  be* 
yond  their  own  humble  sphere,  whose 
manner  was  somewhat  foreign  and  very 
romantic,  became  a  source  of  much  ex- 
citement. "Who  could  he  be  ?  Where 
did  he  come  from  ?  Why  was  he  there  ? 

Alf  enjoyed  this  immensely.  He  as- 
sumed attitudes  which  he  thought  best 
calculated  to  deepen  the  interest,  which 
was  surrounding  him,  and  threw  into  his 
countenance  an  expression  of  utter  in- 
sensibility to  the  scene. 

At  last,  after  some  whispering  and 
consultation  on  the  part  of  several  of 
the  company,  in  which  the  new-married 
ones  took  part,  one  of  the  young  men 
approached  Alf  with  a  bashful  and 
rather  awkward  air,  and  asked  "  If  the 
gentleman  would  not  join  the  dance  ? " 

Alf  received  the  proposition  with  be- 
coming dignity,  but,  nevertheless,  as- 
sented- He  had,  when  carefully  scruti- 
nizing the  young  girls  as  they  swept 
by,  observed  one  who  was  without 
question  like  himself,  a  stranger.  She 
was  not  dressed  in  the  style  of  a  peas- 
ant, which,  in  fact,  had  remained  un- 
changed for  centuries,  but  wore  a  sim- 
ple summer-robe  of  modem  cut,  and  in- 
stead of  the  large  garland  on  her  head, 
her  hair  was  ornamented  with  two 
bunches  of  flowers,  tastefully  arranged. 
She  was  a  blonde,  slight,  hardly  of  me- 
dium stature,  with  a  fresh,  clear  com- 
plexion, full  blue  eyes,  and  light-brown 
hair.  Her  movements  were  graceful, 
but  not  animated.  Indeed,  she  did  ap- 
pear much  interested  in  what  was  going 
on,  having  ratlieT  the  a\i  ot  oxi^-s^XioVys 
some  chance  had  been  "pteaeivX.  «X  >iStaa 


particular  time,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  join  in  the  scene.  With  the  bride, 
however,  she  seemed  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted, for  she  would  firequently  stop 
to  exchange  a  word  with  her,  and  then 
would  resume  her  place,  among  the 
dancers.  These  little  circumstances  Alf 
had  made  himself  master  of  while 
standing  there,  playing  the  unconsdous 
and  indifferent  spectator. 

On  her  part,  the  handsome  blonde, 
who  could  not  have  been  more  than 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  had  not  only  be- 
come aware  of  Alfs  presence,  but  began 
to  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  ^e  un- 
known. 

And  no  wonder.  The  sadden  appari- 
tion of  our  hero  on  the  stage,  his  trav- 
eled look,  his  elegant,  though  care- 
less appearance,  his  indiflferent  regard 
of  whatever  was  passing,  were  certainly 
calculated  to  attract  and  fascinate  any 
girl  who  should  witness  them.  Besides, 
the  handsome  blonde  was  jnst  a  little 
piqued  that  of  all  the  company,*  Alf  did 
not  seem  to  have  noticed  her. 

You  see  how  adroitly  he  had  made 
his  observations,  and  how  weU  he  cal- 
culated on  the  effect  of  his  strategy. 
His  companion  in  the  dance  (which  was 
a  species  of  waltz  long  in  vogue  with 
the  Bavarian  peasants,  and  which  Alf 
had  learned  to  perfection)  was  a  stout, 
rosy-cheeked  girl,  regarded  as  a  great 
beauty  by  the  young  men,  and  who 
seemed  very  desirous  to  please  her  part- 
ner. She  told  him,  unasked,  all  aboot 
the  wedding.  She  called  Ms  attention 
to  the  most  important  personages  pres- 
ent, especially  to  the  principal  herds- 
man, who  was  the  bride's  father,  and 
made  a  generous  show  of  pointing  out 
all  the  prettiest  girls,  descanting  large- 
ly on  their  qualities.  Every  one  of 
which,  you  may  be  sure,  Alf  had  al- 
ready fully  noticed. 

Still  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
blonde.  Did  the  peasant  giri  kd  en- 
vious of  the  fair-hained  stranger,  that 
she  passed  her  in  the  enumeration  t 
Alf  expected,  certainly,  that  she  would 
have  told  him,  and  was  much  disap- 
-^Iwted  that  she  did  not.  But  finally, 
«i^j^^  ^^\^  ^^&  ^<c^  ^SoaK&Ki^  qC  learning 
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in  any  other  way,  alluded  indirectly  to 
her  presence. 

"  She  only  came  yesterday.  She  is  re- 
lated, in  some  way,  to  the  bride.  She 
is  firom  Nuremborg."  This  is  all  she 
could  tell  him.  They  were  standing 
near  the  blonde,  and  Alf  did  his  best, 
by  looking  the  other  way,  to  prevent  a 
suspicion  that  she  was  tiie  subject  of 
remark.  Meantime  the  ^*  bachelor  "  of 
Alfs  partner  began  to  feel  restiye.  She 
had  been  whisked  away  from  him  and 
bestowed  on  the  handsome  foreigner, 
very  much  to  his  disgust,  and  he  noted 
that  their  manner  was  growing  more 
and  more  confidentiaL  Alf  was  doing 
his  best  to  make  himself  agreeable,  and 
what  is  more,  was  succeeding  very  fast. 

There  was  soon  farther  whispering 
with  the  bride,  then  the  blonde  was 
called  into  the  consultation,  who  seem- 
ed to  oppose  something  that  was  said 
to  her,  for  she  shook  her  head,  but  not 
very  decidedly.  The  upshot  was,  the 
same  awkward  young  man,  who,  no 
doubt,  was  a  sort  of  master  of  cere- 
monies, proposed  to  Alf  to  give  him 
another  introduction.  The  latter  ac- 
cepted with  becoming  dignity,  much  to 
the  regret,  I  think,  of  his  partner.  He 
bestowed  on  her  a  parting  smile  and  a 
look  of  regret,  and  was  led  up  to  the 
fair  blonde. 

The  judgment  Alf  had  formed  of  her 
from  his  preyious  inspection  was  more 
than  verified  when  they  came  to  speak. 
She  was  no  peasant,  but  a  well-educated 
apparently  accomplished,  young  girl. 

She  received  Alf  ^s  salute  with  polite- 
ness, but  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve. 
Indeed,  so  much  did  she  appear  the 
lady  (I  speak  in  the  conventional  sense) 
that  Alf  felt  it  would  be  proper  to  give 
his  name,  and  say  who  he  was,  and  by 
what  chance  he  was  present.  This  led 
to  a  corresponding  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  blonde.  Her  name  was 
Charlotte  Mayer.  She  was,  as  Alf  had 
already  been  told,  from  Nuremburg. 
She  was  not,  however,  related  to  the 
bride.  She  had  spent,  when  a  child, 
considerable  time  in  the  valley,  where 
her  father  placed  her  for  her  health.  A 
strong  attachment    was    in    this  way 


formed  between  her  and  the  young  per« 
son,  at  whose  father's  house  she  used  to 
stay.  This  accounted  for  her  presence 
at  the  wedding. 

After  dancing  for  some  time,  Alf  and 
his  companion  took  a  seat  on  a  large 
fragment  of  rock,  a  little  distance  from 
the  party,  and  soon  were  in  close 
conversation.  Alf  told  about  his  own 
home  in  America.  He  was  quite  a  soli- 
tary being  in  the  world,  having  neith- 
er father  nor  mother  living,  only  one  sis- 
ter. Then  he  gave  some  account  of  his 
coming  to  Europe,  and  for  what.  He 
learned  in  return,  that  Charlotte's  father 
was  a  master-printer  in  Nuremburg. 
Her  mother  was  dead,  she  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister.  She  had  evidently 
been  educated  beyond  the  station  in 
which  she  was  bom,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  Alf  could  reconcile  himself 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  not  a  *^  ladye 
of  high  degree."  He  soon  ceased  to 
think  of  it,  so  much  was  he  attracted 
by  the  charms  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
He  recalled  Clara  Bigby,  and  in  his 
mind  compared  his  new  acquaintance 
with  her.  There  was  a  hauteur,  almost 
a  hardness  in  Clara's  manner  at  times, 
greatly  in  contrast  with  the  soft,  yield- 
ing, gentle  nature  of  the  one  who  now 
sat  by  his  side. 

Alf  felt  a  delicious  glow  steal  over 
him,  such  as  he  never  before  experi- 
enced, as  the  conversation  continued. 
His  tact  and  self-consciousness  did  not, 
however,  desert  him.  He  threw  into 
his  manner  all  those  little  peculiarities 
which  are  calculated  to  interest  a  young 
girl,  and  produce  the  feeling  that  there 
was  something  in  common  between 
them  by  which  he  would  become  mag- 
netically attractive  to  her.  He  went 
back  again  to  his  "  American  life,"  he 
gave  descriptions,  he  talked  of  his 
school-days.  He  alluded  to  the  long 
period  he  still  expected  to  remain  in 
Europe  [Did  the  handsome  blonde  hear 
this  with  satisfaction  ?],  and  changing 
the  subject,  he  inquired  about  herself, 
was  she  still  at  school,  what  now  most 
interested  her,  and  the  like. 

It  appeared^  Clit«\o\.\.^^  xs^i^^^  >asA^ 
died  in  \ict  iiitwic^.     ^5fc^^  >mA.  \««a. 
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brought  up  as  her  father^s  pet  and  com- 
panion. He  it  was  who  had  taken  such 
pains  with  his  "  little  girL"  She  was 
still  engaged  in  her  education.  So  was 
Alf  in  his.  Here  was  something  else  in 
common.  The  two,  so  unexpectedly 
thrown  together,  were  growing  more 
and  more  confidential,  as  the  company 
became  merrier  and  noisier. 

Time  passed  unheeded,  or  if  its  lapse 
was  thought  of,  it  was  with  a  regret 
that  the  day  was  beginning  to  fade. 

In  the  midst  of  something  yery  inter- 
esting, Charlotte  happened  to  look  up 
and  perceived  they  were  beginning  to 
attract  attention  by  their  long  tete-^ 
tSte,  She  rose  quickly,  and  blushing  as 
she  spoke,  she  said,  ^  It  is  time  to  re- 
join the  company." 

"  And  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  on  my 
way  to—" 

"  To ! "  exclaimed  Charlotte.  Do 

you  know  how  far  it  is  from  here  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  well,"  replied  Alf." 

"  Then  you  certainly  do  not  expect 
to  reach  the  place  before  dark  t " 

Alf  looked  at  his  watch,  and  express- 
ed great  surprise,  that  it  was  so  late. 

**You  cannot  think  of  leaving  to- 
night," exclaimed  the  bride,  who  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  **  There  is  no 
spot  you  can  stop  by  the  way.  The 
gentleman  must  remain,  must  he  not  ? " 
she  continued,  looking  at  Charlotte. 

"  If  there  is  no  alternative,  I  suppose 
he  will  be  forced  to  do  so,"  answered 
her  friend,  quite  seriously. 

Alf  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  bride  and  her  father,  who  had 
joined  them.  Charlotte  said  not  a 
word.  Her  heart  beat  quick,  when  the 
handsome  young  man,  who  had  appear- 
ed to  be  so  much  interested  in  her, 
spoke  of  proceeding  on  his  journey,  as 
a  matter  entirely  of  course,  and  that, 
too,  after  such  a  long  conversation, 
wherein  so  much  was  said  that  partook 
of  mutual  confidences ;  proceeding  with- 
out a  word,  beyond  polite  thanks  and  a 
courteous  adieu.  It  was  a  relief  (alas, 
she  was  conscious  of  it)  when  it  was 
decided  that  Alf  would  stay.  He  was 
to  be  a  guest  under  the  same  toot  mV\i 
her.     Still  our  litUe  mBLideiL  -w^^  m«i^- 


enly.  Her  pride  had  taken  the  i^rm. 
Her  manner  toward  Alf  insensibly 
changed.  The  charming  moonlight 
evening,  which  he  hoped  to  enjoy,  was 
denied  him.  Charlotte  declined  a  walk. 
She  was  fatigued.  Alf  had  to  enter 
into  general  conversation,  which  was  to 
him  specially  stupid.  Charlotte  was 
sDent.    At  length  it  was  time  to  retire. 

^  I  will  not  quit  her  so,  if  I  have  to 
make  an  excuse  to  stay  another  day," 
muttered  Alf  to  himselt  He  slept 
soundly,  and  rose  with  the  mm;  he 
walked  out  to  view  the  magnificent 
scenery  which  surrounded  him.  Cha^ 
lotte  saw  him  from  her  window.  She 
had  slept  very  little.  Her  mind  was 
filled  with  tumultuous  images,  confused, 
painful,  ecstatic.  Love  symptoms  were 
new  to  her,  and  she  wondered  what  was 
the  cause  of  so  much  agitation. 

She  sat  and  watched  Alf  as  he  walk- 
ed away,  watched  him  every  step  he 
took,  and  saw  him  returning,  with  a 
sense  of  delight  she  could  not  repress. 

He  stopped  and  sat  down  on  the  rock 
where  they  loth  sat  together  the  pre- 
vious day.  Charlotte  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  of  stepping  to  the  door. 
Alf  saw  her,  and  hastened  toward  her. 
Insensibly,  it  would  seem,  their  steps 
were  turned  to  the  rock  again.  They 
were  soon  seated  side  by  side,  just  as 
before.  It  takes  but  little  to  entertain 
two  in  their  mood.  Breakfast  was  an- 
nounced while  they  still  sat  there.  Alf 
was  on  his  way  to  Nurembuig.  Char- 
lotte herself  was  to  return  home  the  fol- 
lowing day.  She  gave  him  her  father's 
address,  and  when  they  rose  to  gu  in 
the  house,  she  knew  they  were  to  meet 
again,  and  soon. 

The  day  was  glorious.  The  happj 
valley  lay  embosomed  among  moun- 
tains, crags,  and  rocky  precipices,  peace- 
fbl  and  very  still ;  a  symbol  of  hearts 
unstirred  by  ambition,  and  unholy  pas- 
sions, and  the  world's  strife. 

Over  rock  and  through  the  defile  Alf 
Du  Barry  took  his  way.  Had  he  come 
upon  the  scene  a  friend,  bringing  hap- 
piness to  an  innocent  and  loving  soul, 
QT^'^to'^^ling  like  the  wolf,  did  he  hope 
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**  Do  yon  ncfer  think  what  wondioiia  belngi  tkene  T 

Do  joa  ne'er  think  who  made  them,  and  who  tanght 
The  dialeet  they  speak,  where  melodiee 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought  f 
Whoee  honeehold  words  are  songs  in  many  keys, 

Sweeter  than  instnunent  of  man  e'er  oanght  1 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree*tops  eren 

Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven  l^—LongfelU>t§. 


The  month  of  beauty,  the  month  of 
song,  the  month  of  all  the  months  is 
June.  The  birds,  with  all  their  wealth 
of  Toice  and  plume,  are  with  us  now. 
They  are  calling  to  ns  from  the  forest, 
challenging  one  another  in  the  meadow, 
piping  in  the  orchard,  flashing  through 
the  shrubbery,  building  in  the  porches, 
dancing  in  the  threshold,  and  peering 
into  our  dwellings  with  disdainful  looks, 
which  seem  to  say,  "  How  rude,  how 
dull,  how  gloomy,  are  y(nir  homes  I "  Bit 
down,  I  pray  you,  with  me,  in  my  quiet 
library  here,  this  pleasant  afternoon, 
and  I  will  haye  a  familiar  chat  with 
you  about  some  of  our  birds,  their  man- 
ners and  their  melodies.  Bee,  yonder, 
beneath  that  glass  case  (which  I  will 
remove,  that  you  may  observe  more 
closely),  where  those  four  specimens  of 
the  taxidermist^s  skill  are  perched, 
looking  almost  as  if  alive.  Poor  fel- 
lows I  they  will  never  sing  again, — they 
have  piped  their  last;  but  could  you 
have  heard  them  quiring  their  melting 
madrigals,  you  would  have  thought 
some  careless  angel  had  left  the  gates 
of  heaven  ajar,  and  strains  of  the  celes- 
tial anthem  were  stealing  upon  your 
ear ;— such  a  quartette  would  tiiese  dear 
American  birds  have  sung  for  yon.  Oxe 
would  have  caroled  to  yon  of  the  or- 
chard, another  of  the  meadow,  another 
of  the  wild-wood,  and  another  of  the 
summer-night.  They  are  our  own  birds 
— the  Old  World  knows  them  not — and 
each  in  his  own  sphere  is  without  a 
rival. 

This  regally  habited  bird,  seven 
inches  in  length  and  eleven  in  alar- 
spread,  is  the  OrioluSf  ihe  Ictrnna,  the 


golden  Robin,  the  Fire-bird,  the  Hang- 
nest,  the  Hanging-bird,  the  Baltimore 
Oriole— call  him  by  whichever  of  these 
names  you  will,  his  plumage  will  as 
splendidly  flash,  his  song  as  sweetly 
sound.  He  was  swinging  on  the  top- 
most bough  of  a  lofty  tree,  as  was  his 
wont,  pouring  forth  his  soul  in  song, 
when  the  winged  destruction  fell  upon 
him.  Poor  fellow  I  I  can  hardly  believe 
him  dead,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
speak  of  him,  as  if  he  were  stirring 
nimbly  around  us.  See,  how  beautiftil- 
ly  the  black  midnight  of  his  head  and 
wing  contrasts  with  the  gold  and  saff- 
ron morning  of  his  breast  and  back  I 
He  is  none  of  your  upstart  birds,  but 
must  be  content  to  plod  on  in  a  brown 
plebeian  coat  for  three  long  years  before 
he  can  assume  these  regal  robes;  and 
then,  when  he  has  learned  humility, 
how  royally,  and  yet  how  modestly  he 
wears  them  I 

Free  and  airy  is  he  in  all  his  motions. 
Oi  the  farthest  twig  of  the  swaying 
branch  he  sits  and  sings.  There,  too, 
he  builds  his  nest;  while  his  dusky 
mate,  rocked  by  the  summer-winds,  and 
lulled  by  his  song  of  love,  warms  her 
quintel  of  flesh-tinted  and  purple-fleck- 
ed eggs,  and  rears  her  callow  brood, 
Seeding  them  with  the  insect  swarms 
which  infesc  the  orchards  and  the  ave- 
nues. How  deftly  he  and  his  mate  con- 
struct their  pensile  nest,  stitching  to- 
gether with  horsehair,  more  neatly 
than  ever  careful  housewife  can,  their 
flax  and  hemp  and  wool,  lining  the  bot- 
tom with  soft  cow-hair,  the  better  to 
warm  and  still  their  querulous  fledge- 
lings. 

T\ie  OnoVe  \a  «^  \«x^  TsscoLOa.  Vjcl  Vsh^ 
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witb  man.  You  may  look  through  the 
forest  for  him  in  yain.  But  in  the  or- 
chard, where  the  creaking  of  the  old 
well-pole  is  heard,  where  the  prattle 
and  laughter  of  childen  float  in  music 
through  the  air,  and  the  gruff  tones  of 
man  grow  gentle  and  mingle  in  melody 
with  the  low,  soft  yoice  of  woman,  you 
will  find  him  with  his  golden  plumage 
and  his  bright  and  cheerful  song.  Yea, 
amid  the  crash  and  din  of  the  great 
cities,  where  humanity  becomes  obliv- 
ious of  half  its  higher,  nobler,  and 
purer  qualities,  and  where  even  God 
himself  is  forgot,  into  the  avenue-trees 
the  Oriole  leads  his  mate;  there  he 
builds  his  nest,  and  through  the  dust 
his  gorgeous  plumage  gleams,  and 
above  the  roar  and  confusion  of  pride 
and  mammon  rings  out  his  merry  roun- 
delay. 

No  bird  is  more  easily  and  perfectly 
tamed  than  he.  I  knew  one  that  was 
caught  and  caged.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  he  became  so  Esimiliarized  that 
he  was  taken  from  his  prison,  and  a  lit- 
tle nook  on  high,  in  the  office  of  his 
master,  was  eet  apart  for  him.  So  con- 
fiding did  he  become,  that  he  would 
feed  from  the  hand,  auswer  with  affec- 
tionate chirrup  to  the  call,  and  often 
perch,  unbidden,  on  friendly  and  fa- 
miliar shoulders.  And,  like  the  gentle 
Ruth,  through  the  golden  summer  and 
the  crimson  autumn,  he  went  and  came, 
gleaning  in  the  azure  fields  of  air.  And 
with  many  a  merry  gambol,  cunning 
prank,  and  pleasant  way,  he  cheered  for 
his  master  the  long  and  weary  winter. 
But  when  the  spring-time  came  again, 
he  ^vent  forth ;  and  his  visits  home  be- 
came less  and  less  frequent,  until,  at 
length,  he  forgot  his  kind  master  and  his 
snug  little  nook.  Alas  1  after  that  old, 
old  fashion  which  passeth  not  away, 
the  poor  fellow  had  fallen  in  love,  and 
taken  to  himself  a  mate.  It  was  not 
that  he  loved  man  less,  but  that  he 
loved  his  kindred  more. 

1  bethink  me  now  of  two  of  these 
Orioles,  with  whom  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted for  several  summers.  I  do  not 
know  them  by  t\\e\t  shaxc^  wad  ^\\mv&^ 
I  recognize  them  b^  Oicvt  aoTig;^.   I>\a- 


ing  their  sojourn  here,  which  extends 
from  May  to  October,  they  take  up 
their  residences  within  about  a  quartet 
of  a  mile  of  one  another ;  the  one,  in  a 
public  park,  and  the  other,  in  an  or- 
chard. And  often  have  I  heard  the 
chief  musician  of  the  orchard,  on  the 
topmost  bough  of  an  ancient  apple-tree, 
sing: 


to  which  the  Chorister  of  the  park, 
from  the  sunmiit  of  a  maple,  would  re- 
spond in  the  same  key : 


^m=^ 


IP 


^ 


i 


and,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  never  was  able 
to  tell  whether  their  songs  were  those 
of  rivalry,  or  of  greeting  and  friendly 
intercourse.  And  now  if  you  will  stiike 
these  notes  upon  the  piano,  or  which  is 
better,  breathe  them  from  the  flute,  yoa 
will  know  the  song  of  the  Oriole,  or 
rather  obtain  an  idea  of  its  general 
characteristics,  for  no  two  that  I  have 
ever  heard  sang  the  same  melody. 

But  hark  I  listen  to  the  Bobolinks  in 
yonder  meadow  !  Hear  them  jangUng 
like  a  chime  of  silver  bells  in  the  air  I 
Ah  I  a  rare  bird  is  this  JSmberUa  aryzi- 
vora^  this  Rice-bunting,  this  Reed-bird, 
the  Robert  of  Lincoln,  this  joyous,  rol- 
licking Bobolink  I  He  is  our  own  bhd. 
You  may  take  him  to  merry  England, 
or  sunny  France,  if  so  be  that  you  can 
bear  nim  over  the  foam  alive,  but  there 
he  will  pine  for  the  meadows  and  rice- 
fields  of  his  native  and  changeful  clime, 
sit  songless  on  the  perch,  and  in  a  little 
time  droop  his  wing  and  die.  A 
shrewd  bird  is  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and 
he  must  be  more  than  a  paasable  sports- 
man, and  keep  a  keen  eye  open,  who 
would  bring  him  down — ^that  is,  before, 
on  his  return  to  the  South,  he  gorges 
and  fattens  in  the  rice-field& 

This  pied  coat  of  black,  yeUow,  and 
white,  he  puts  on  in  the  spring,  when 
he  ^oes  a-wooing  his  quiet  Quakeress 
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little  lover  he  makes ;  bow  he  jangles 
around  and  aboye  her  in  bis  gayest  gar- 
ments and  with  his  sweetest  song. 
With  what  volubiUty  be  tells  his  tale 
of  love.  And  what  a  fond  and  careful 
husband  he  makes,  and  how  merrily 
speeds  his  honeymoon  t  Singing  his 
cheeriest,  he  builds  beneath  the  tufted 
meadow-grass  his  lowly,  secret  nest; 
and  whUe  his  modest  little  wife  broods 
over  her  five  white  and  brown  eggs,  he 
beguiles  for  her  the  long  and.  patient 
hours,  hovering  above  her  in  mid-air 
with  bis  fantastic  plumes  and  song. 
But  let  the  duties  of  a  father  press 
upon  him,  the  rollicking  lover,  the  light- 
hearted  bridegroom  ceases  his  amorous 
and  delectable  descant,  assumes  a  grave 
manner  and  serious  tone,  and  exchanges 
for  his  wedding-garments  a  plain  and 
dusky  brown  attire.  Never  puts  he  on 
that  gay  robe  again,  unless  to  woo  and 
win  once  more.  For  place  him  in  a 
cage,  he  will  not  droop  while  his  pleas- 
ant native  vales  are  around  him;  he 
will  sing,  though  the  prison-bars  shut 
him  out  from  conmiunion  with  his 
kind;  he  first  saw  the  light  where 
music,  like  the  broad,  sweet  sunshine, 
lay  about  him,  and  he  cannot  stifle  the 
melody  within  his  heart;  but  he  will 
drop,  one  by  one,  those  beautiftil 
plumes,  and  never  put  them  on  again, 
till  love  and  freedom  are  once  more  his. 
When  the  Autumn  comes,  you  will  see 
these  Bobolinks  gather  together  their 
household  bands,  to  troop  for  the  South. 
The  elders  have  lost  their  voices,  while 
the  youthful  have  not  yet  learned  to 
sing.  But  every  now  and  then  an  old 
one  will  try,  on  hovering  wing,  his 
melody,  as  if  teaching  his  young  the 
strain,  and  after  uttering  a  few  broken 
notes,  sink  down  in  seeming  sorrow 
among  the  assembled  broods.  It  is  as 
if  an  aged  sire,  sitting  in  the  calm  sun- 
shine of  serene  old  age,  should  try, 
with  feeble  voice,  some  fond  song  of  his 
lover-days,  or  some  childhood^s  ditty 
that  falters  in  forgetfulncss,  and  drop 
his  head  upon  his  bosom  "  to  muse  and 
brood  and  live  again  in  memory  with 
those  old  faces  of  his  infancy,  heaped 
over  with  a  mound  ofgrsss^  A  favor- 
VOL,  lu. — 46 


ite  bird  is  the  Bobolink ;  and  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Terra  del  Fuego  he  is  a 
welcome  visitor.  Not  a  child  but  that 
hails  his  coming  with  delight,  and  with 
some  queer  jargon  or  babylonish  dilaect 
mimics  his  metalic  melody. 

Verily  a  strange  song  is  that  of  his — 
set  in  no  key,  and  yet  wandering 
through  every  key— as  incomprehensible 
as  Wagner's  "  Music  of  the  Future  " — 
so  fantastic,  so  incoherent,  that  it  would 
task  the  powers  of  that  great  Tone-Seer 
to  score  it.  Indeed,  musical  notation 
would  utterly  fail  to  present  it.  But,  a 
little  innovation  upon  the  children's 
mimicry  would  give  us  this : 

Bobolink  I  Bobolink !  here  I  bring 
Hy  song  of  the  sweet  Bummer's  glee,  glee,  glee  I 
And  I  fling,  as  I  sing, 
Wild  roses  from  my  wing 
To  the  butterHnips,  that  swinging 
All  thoir  tinkling  bells  in  tune, 

Golden  peal  on  peal  are  ringing 
O'er  the  bridal  bed  of  Jnne, 
And  with  links  of  love  to  heaven  link  the  lea  I 

Which  you  may  accept  as  an  interpre- 
tation of  his  melody  if  you  please  I 
And  when  the  winter  comes  again,  and 
you  wish  to  revive  your  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  Robert  of  Lincoln,  prevail  upon 
some  sweet,  fresh-voiced  maiden  rapidly 
and  laughingly  to  repeat  this  verse,  and, 
my  word  for  it,  if  you  do  not  turn  in 
memory,  or  in  anticipation,  to  the 
meadows  filled  with  sunshine,  bloom, 
and  song,  it  will  be  because  the  greater 
charm  before  you  dims  the  lesser  charm 
remote. 

These  Bobolinks  are  singular  little 
birds  (not  bo  little  after  all,  as  they  are 
about  the  size  of  the  Orioles),  singular 
in  all  their  habits  and  ways.  They 
come  to  us  in  May  by  nocturnal  flight, 
as  if  they  thought  their  sudden  surprise 
of  us  would  occasion  a  greater  delight, 
the  females  some  days  in  advance  of  the 
males.  And  when,  on  some  clear  morn- 
ing, you  hear  their  merry  jangling  over 
the  leas,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the 
beautiful,  bright-blue  weather  is  at 
hand.  They  never  come  till  the  sum- 
mer has  pitched  its  green  and  golden 
tent  in  the  meadows.  I  have  seen  the 
swallows  earlier  than  I  have  havt^J.  \>asMt 
song.  T\ift\t  TCtvTTOL  ^owJCo^^^^  ''«»  ^s^ 
day,  BO  that,  -^^  TCi^iil  ^^\.0a.  ^CGssoi.  -^^ 
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they  wing  their  way  to  the  rice-fields, 
and  wave  to  them  our  farewells  as  they 
take  their  flight. 

And  now,  I  pray  you,  look  at  this 
Prince  of  song,  eight  inches  in  length 
and  thirteen  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  expanded  wings, — this  MenUa  Mub- 
tilenay  this  Turdus  mehdtu,  this  Little 
Brown  Thrasher,  this  Wood-Thrush, — 
with  a  bright  msset,  oliye-fringed  man- 
tle oyer  his  shoulders,  displaying  so 
tasteftilly  the  pure  white  of  his  throat, 
and  the  ermine  of  his  bosom,  flecked 
with  innumerable  deep-brown,  heart- 
shaped  stains.  How  perfect  is  his  form 
in  all  its  proportions;  how  easy,  how 
elegant  is  he  in  all  his  motions  I  Why  I 
he  has  a  royal  air  in  all  he  does,  from 
plucking  a  berry,  or  catching  an  insect, 
to  battling  in  defence  of  his  brood,  or 
sitting  on  the  lofty  pine  in  the  ecstacy 
of  song.  He  is,  I  should  say,  not  a  shy, 
but  rather  a  proud  bird ;  and,  like  all 
proud  natures,  a  loyer  of  solitude.  You 
will  find  him  chiefly  in  deep  forests,  in 
shaded  hollows,  among  wild  yines  and 
alders ;  and  if  you  come  upon  him  un- 
awares, he  will  either  withdraw  with  a 
quiet  dignity,  or,  if  you  pursue  the  eyen 
tenor  of  your  way,  regard  you  pleasant- 
ly, and  perhaps  seek  by  some  gentle, 
gracious  sign  your  recognition.  Be- 
ware, however,  if  it  be  in  early  June, 
when  his  tawny  mate  is  warming  her 
blueish-green  eggs,  or  little  downy 
heads  are  peering  over  tlie  lowly  cradle, 
curtained  with  trailing  plants,  and 
rocked  in  the  swaying  alder  or  bloomy 
laurel,  that  you  pause  not,  nor  raise  a 
rash  hand  toward  his  charge,  lest  you 
provoke  an  indignation,  beautiful  in  one 
so  small,  but  terrible  if  his  size  were 
commensurate  with  his  wrath. 

I  crown  and  anoint  him  the  Prince 
of  the  Poets  of  the  Wild-wood.  He 
is  more  than  the  executant  of  a  single 
strain,  unlike,  in  this  respect,  most  of 
our  birds,  who  but  repeat  the  few  sweet 
notes  taught  them  by  nature;  for 
though  his  music  has  the  same  general 
characteristics,  and  is  as  distinct  and 
unmistakable  aa  t\ift  eom^o^vWou  ^t  ^ 
Beethoven  or  a  C\ioT^Vn,  ^€\,  \\.  \a  «^^x 


varied  and,  like  the  Prince  of  the  Poets 
of  the  World,  never  does  he  repeat  him- 
self. In  his  utterances  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  melody.  There 
is  an  indefinable  charm  which,  for  lack 
of  language  to  express  myaell^  I  must 
call  the  poetry  of  music.  In  the  whole 
sphere  of  sound,  I  know  of  nothing  so 
transcendentally  beautifhl  as  his  song. 
It  steals  over  the  senses  ^  like  the  sweet 
South  that  breathes  upon  &  bank  of 
violets ;  ]^'  it  is  one  of  those  beguiling 
melodies,  "  so  sweet  we  know  not  we 
are  listening  to  it."  And  as  the  air 
thrills  with  his  pure,  rich  cadences,  it  is 
as  if  one  of  those  golden  vials  full  of 
odors  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints, 
which  the  four-and-twenty  Elders  in 
the  Apocalypse  bore,  were  opened  on 
the  earth.  You  can  hear  him  at  eariy 
dawn.  On  the  dark,  sad  days,  wha 
other  birds  sit  silent,  and  all  Nature 
puts  on  a  melancholy,  his  yoice  may  be 
heard  rising  on  the  air  like  that  of  an 
angelic  visitor  sent  to  cheer  and  assoxe 
us  that  the  beautiful  is  still  lingering 
among  us,  and  that  the  darkest  day 
must  have  a  close ;  and  the  deeper 
grows  the  gloom,  the  sweeter  grows  his 
song.  Often  upon  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  when  the  dark  clouds  had  mus- 
tered and  the  low-muttering  thunder 
was  marshalling  tho  storm,  from  out 
the  bosom  of  the  prelusive  hush,  baie 
I  heard  his  mellow  flntings  float.  Bot 
it  is  upon  the  sunset  tree  that  he 
chooses  chiefly  to  display  bis  unrivalled 
powers.  Some  years  ago,  I  was  spend- 
ing a  day  with  a  friend  in'  the  country. 
During  the  afternoon,  I  was  confined  to 
the  house  by  a  shower,  but  toward  sun- 
set the  sky  became  clear,  and  one  of 
those  balmy  evenings  in  Jane,  which  so 
soothe  and  tranquilize  the  mind,  began 
to  draw  its  crimson  curtains  over  the 
western  hilL  Under  the  infloencesof 
tho  hour,  I  took  a  solitary  stroll  from 
the  house,  and,  despite  the  annoyance 
oi  the  damp  grass,  wended  my  way  up 
an  alder-shaded  and  wooded  glen, 
through  which  a  little  stream  newlj 
swelled  with  rain  was  gurgling,  to  s 
^ot  ^here  a  poet  (now  no  more)  had, 
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smoothed  with  his  own  hands  the  low* 
ly,  lonely  pillow  of  his  child,  and  eat 
me  down  upon  a  rustic  bench  hard  by. 
All  the  world  was  filled  with  June. 
The  perfume  of  the  clover  in  the 
meadow,  not  far  away,  mingled  with 
that  of  the  May-flower  in  the  glen.  The 
honey-suckles  were  swinging  their  cen- 
sers oyer  the  grave,  and  the  pure  and 
passionless  mandrake  unfolded  its  wax- 
en petals  at  my  feet.  The  birds  had 
been  piping  their  farewell  to  the  setting 
sun,  and  had  lapsed  into  silence  from 
very  sadness  and  weariness,  when,  from 
the  top  of  a  lofty  tree  in  the  adjacent 
wood,  arose  the  pure,  clear,  entrancing 
notes  of  the  Wood-Thrush.  And  such 
a  flood  was  there  of  that  wild,  ethereal 
treble,  such  trills  and  quavers,  such  flut- 
ings  and  tintinnabulatiojis,  such  ere9cenr 
does  and  diminuendaes,  that  all  the  air 
around  me  seemed  to  palpitate  and 
swoon  in  song  I  Well  might  the  other 
birds  have  ceased  their  chattering. 
Perhaps  they  had  done  so  knowing 
that  this  unrivalled  chorister  would 
claim  his  hour,  when  they  must  sit 
dumb,  or  be  shamed  into  silence.  I  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  first  intoxi- 
cation of  his  strain,  when,  a  little  far- 
ther off,  another  Thrush  took  up  the 
melody,  and  then  another^  and  another, 
till,  within  an  area  of  twenty  acres, 
there  were  ten  or  twelve  of  those  birds 
singing  in  matchless  antiphone.  From 
tree-top  to  tree-top  the  antiphoDal 
chaunt  went  round,  each  in  his  turn 
giving  utterance  to  his  part  of  the  musi- 
cal programme,  which  apparently  had 
been  previously  arranged,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  the  Thrush  nearest  me 
seemed  to  be  conductiDg.  Thus  en- 
tranced, nearly  an  hour  passed  over  me 
unnoted.  What  were  those  wild  birds 
singing  ?  Was  it  a  riTquiem  over  the 
poet's  child  ?  So  I  fancied  then.  And 
thus,  evening  after  evening,  year  after 
year,  they  have  been,  and  still  are, 
chaunting  over  that  lonely  grave  in 
their  own  celestial  tongue  and  song : 
"  Requiem  JEternam  dona  « i,  Domine  /  " 
At  length,  the  shadows  deepened,  the 
night-dews  laid  their  mutiQing  palms 
upon   the  pulses  ot  the   rills,  silence 


came,  and  I  wended  my  way  back  to 
the  house — a  better  man  f    Perhaps  I 

The  Thrush  can  be  tamed;  but  he 
is  of  a  tender  race,  and  must  be  nursed 
with  great  care.  I  procured  two  of 
them,  once  upon  a  time — ^young  birds 
from  the  nest— and  they  gave  every 
promise  of  successful  rearing ;  and  yet, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  prisourair 
about  them,  which  ever  struck  me  with 
a  sense  of  sadness  and  reproach.  As  the 
season  advanced,  they  grew  to  be  quite 
large  birds,  and  they  would  sit  on  the 
perch  with  half  closed  eye,  and  murmur 
to  themselves  by  the  hour  in  a  scarcely 
audible  tone.  On  drawing  near  to 
them,  and  lending  an  attentive  ear,  I 
discovered  that  they  were,  in  the  sweet- 
est and  most  delicate  undertone,  re- 
hearsing, as  if  to  perfect  themselves  for 
the  minstrelsy  of  the  following  year. 
Were  they  indeed  rehearsing  for  the 
coming  summer,  or  were  they  solacing 
themselves  in  their  confinement  with 
memories  of  the  wild-wood,  and  of  the 
''  dear  old  nest  from  which  the  rude  hand 
of  man  had  tom  them  ?  Alas,  who  can 
tell  ?    They  ^^  died  and  made  no  sign.^ 

The  fourth  bird,  here,  is  the  Capri- 
mulgus  Voc\ferus  of  the  Ornithologists, 
the  Quok-korrec  of  our  Dutch  ancestor^ 
the  Waw-o-naisa  of  the  Indians,  the 
Whip-poor-will  of  America,  "  the  bird 
that  mourns  unseen,  and  ceaseless  sings 
ever  a  note  of  wail  and  woe.''  He  is  not 
a  handsome  fowl, — rather  a  plain  one  to 
my  mind;  though  there  is  with  his 
variegated  plumage,  sprinkled  with 
black  and  white  and  rufous  spots  and 
streaks,  his  wings  dotted  with  brown, 
and  his  white  tail,  a  certain  approach  to 
beauty,  despite  the  bristles  besetting 
his  mouth.  These  are,  undoubtedly,  of 
great  service  to  him  in  catching  his 
prey,  which  is  exclusively  of  insect<*. 
But  then  she  was  not  made  for  show. 
I  said  slie,  I  beg  your  pardon  I  but  the^ 
sexes  arc  so  nearly  similar  in  plumage 
that  but  little  diflerence  is  to  be  ob- 
served ;  hence  I  become  a  little  con- 
fused. Now,  as  the  habits  of  these  birds 
are  strictly  nocturnal,  and  as  Nature 
never  works  \(j\1\io\Jl\.   ^  ^Mx^oaa^  ''Oba 
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measure,  the  bark  of  the  trees,  in  order 
that  they  may  escape  observation  in  the 
day-time ;  and  as  they  woo  and  mate  in 
t^e  night,  a  difference  between  the 
sezea^  in  color,  would  be  superfluons. 
The  call  of  the  male  is  sufficient,  for  it 
is  incesBant  during  the  pairing  season. 
He  is  a  bird  to  be  heard,  not  seen.  He 
makes  his  way  Korth  as  far  as  the  forty- 
eighth  degree  of  latitude ;  but  in  some 
sections  of  New  York,  as  far  north  as  • 
that,  he  is  never  heard.  About  the  for- 
ty-third degree,  however,  these  birds 
were  formerly  abundant,  where  they 
bred,  placing  their  nests  on  or  near  the 
ground,  the  females  laying  two  or  three 
blueish-white  eggs,  clouded  with  num- 
erous dark  olive  and  blueish  blotches. 
But  as  man  has  encroached  upon  the 
wilderness,  they  have  become  less  and 
less  frequent.  Although  he  flies  before 
advancing  civilization,  yet  he  has  but 
little  terror  of  it ;  for  on  the  garden- 
fence,  and  in  the  door-yard  shrubbery, 
he  will  offcen  sit,  always  parallel  with 
his  perch,  not  across  it,  and  repeat  his 
shrill  and  far-resounding  call.  I  recol- 
lect of  one,  in  my  childhood,  that  would 
nightly  come  from  a  distant  hill,  and, 
alighting  in  a  lilac-bush  near  the  nur- 
sery window,  wail  and  mourn  as  if  his 
heart  would  break ;  but  woe  to  that 
unlucky  insect  who,  trusting  that,  in 
the  vociferation  of  his  Jeremiad,  his 
appetite  had  fcdled  him,  ventured  too 
near;  for  instantly  ceasing  his  plaint, 
he  would  dart  at  the  "  one-more-unfor- 
tunate ; "  and  after  devouring  him,  he 
would  with  new  vigor  reassume  his 
perch,  and  fill  the  night  again  with  his 
dole.  His  note  is  chiefly  heard  at  twi- 
light and  at  early  dawn,  though  he 
often  sings  the  whole  night  long ;  and, 
being  our  only  strictly  nocturnal  song- 
ster, the  effect  of  his  melancholy  song, 
heard  in  the  hushes  of  the  summer- 
night,  is  very  pleasing.  True,  if  he 
sang  by  day,  "  when  every  goose  is 
cackling,"  like  the  nightingale,  he 
•*  would  be  thought  no  better  a  musi- 
cian than  the  wren."  But  when  the 
moon  and  stars  are  out,  and  all  the 
feathered  broods  ait  aWenl  in  ^\e«^^\ia7i 
inexpressibly  charming  it  \a  V.0  Yieax  \sixsi 


from  the  distant  hill  poor  forth  his 
melancholy  "  Whip-poor-will  1. " — not 
'*  whip-jM0*wil,"  as  some  write  it,  for 
there  is  a  veiy  distinct  trill  in  his 
second  note,  of  which  the  letter  R  is  the 
only  phonetic  sign.  His  nocturnal  ha- 
bits and  song  have  made  him  the  theme 
of  the  poets,  and  the  Indians  have  va- 
rious legends  and  superstitions  connect- 
ed with  him.  By  some  tribes,  the  Whip- 
poor-wills  are  believed  to  be  the  spirits 
of  certain  of  their  ancestors,  who,  in  the 
mystic  eld,  fell  the  victims  to  a  terrible 
traditionary  massacre,  and  by  them 
they  are  regarded  as  birds  of  evil  omen, 
bringing  death  to  the  inmates  of  the 
wigwam  near  which  they  alight  By 
the  Qjibeways,  Waw-o^aisa,  as  Philo- 
mela by  the  ancients,  is  unsexed,  and 
made  a  femala  in  spite  of  himselC 
Their  legend  conceniing  this  bird  is 
very  beautiful,  and  I  will  repeat  it  to 
you,  as  I  find  it  in  Hoffman's  ''  Wild 
Scenes : " 

**The  father  of  Ranche-wai-me,  the 
Flying  Pigeon  of  the  Wiskonsan,  would 
not  hear  of  her  wedding  Waw-o-naiat, 
the  young  chief  who  had  long  sought 
her  in  marriage ;  yet,  true  to  her  plight- 
ed faith,  she  still  continued  to  meet 
him  every  evening  upon  one  of  the  tuft- 
ed islets  which  stud  the  river  in  great 
profusion.  Nightly,  through  the  long 
months  of  summer  did  the  lovers  keep 
their  tryste,  parting  only  after  each 
meeting  more  and  more  endeared  to 
each  other.  At  length  Waw-o-naisa  was 
ordered  off  on  a  secret  expedition 
against  the  Sioux  ;  he  departed  so  sud- 
enly  that  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
bidding  farewell  to  his  betrothed ;  and 
his  tribes-men,  the  better  to  give  effect 
to  his  errand,  gave  out  that  the  youth 
was  no  more,  having  perished  in  a  fray 
with  the  Mcnomenes,  at  the  Winebago 
portage.  Ranche-wai-me  was  inconsola- 
ble, but  she  dared  not  show  her  grief 
before  her  family  ;  and  the  only  relief 
she  knew  for  her  sorrow  was  to  swim 
over  to  the  island  by  starlight,  and, 
calling  upon  the  name  of  her  lover,  be- 
wail the  features  she  could  behold  no 
m.Qre.  One  night  the  sound  of  her 
-"^CkVi)^  «NXrd«i\^\  ^fsc^^  qI  her  fadier^i 
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people  to  the  spot;  and,  startled  at 
their  approach,  she  tried  to  climb  a 
sapling  in  order  to  hide  herself  among 
its  branches ;  but  her  frame  was  bowed 
with  sorrow,  and  her  weak  limbs  re- 
fused to  aid  her.  *  Waw-o^mmif  ahe 
cried,  *  Waw-o-naisa  !  *  and  at  cadi,  re- 
petition of  his  name  her  voice  became 
shriller ;  while  in  the  endeavor  to  screen 
herself  in  the  tmderwood,  a  soft  plum- 
age began  to  clothe  her  delicate  limbs, 
which  were  wounded  by  the  briars,  and 
lifting  pinions  shot  from  under  her 
arms,  which  she  tossed  upward  in  dis- 
tress; until  her  pursuers,  when  just 
about  to  seize  the  maid,  saw  nothing 
but  the  bird,  which  has  ever  since 
borne  the  name  of  her  lover,  flitting 
from  bush  to  bush  before  them,  and 
still  repeating,  *  Waw-o-naisa,' — *  Waw- 
<ynaua?  " 

The  Whip-poor-will  is  about  nine 
inches  in  length  and  fifteen  inches  in 
alar  extent.  He  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
day-time.  If  disturbed  in  his  repose  by 
day  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  he  starto 
up,  takes  a  low,  rapid,  and  zig-zag 
flight,  and,  settling  down  in  some  re- 
mote spot,  slumbrously  awaits  the  shad- 
ows of  evening.  He  delights  in  dry 
uplands,  skirted  or  covered  with  for- 
ests, and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in 
marshy  localities,  or  on  the  sea-shore. 
He  comes  to  us  in  May,  mates  and  rears 


hia  young,  and  leaves  us  in  September 
for  the  South,  to  visit,  through  the 
winter,  his  cousin,  the  ohock-willVwid- 
ow, — the  Caprimulgfii  Carolinenns-~tL 
model  cousin,  for  he  does  not  repay  the 
visit,  and  never  comes  farther  North 
than  the  Potomac.  This  cousin,  though 
a  nocturnal  bird,  deriving  his  popular 
name  from  his  nocturnal  call,  has  never 
enjoyed  the  reputation,  nor  received  the 
attentions  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  Whip-poor-will.  Whether  this 
is  due  to  his  inferiority  as  a  musician, 
or  not,  I  cannot  say,  it  never  having 
been  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to  his 
song. 

.  And  now,  with  a  low  bow  to  our 
lovely  guests,  who  have  looked  bo 
charmingly  and  behaved  so  quietly  dur- 
ing our  chat,  let  me  enjoin  upon  you 
the  study  of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  birds,  those  most  excelling  embodi- 
ments of  the  beautiflil,  which  the  Crea- 
tor in  His  goodness  has  placed  upon 
the  earth  for  the  delight  of  our  eyes 
our  ears  and  our  hearts.  For  the  more 
familiar  we  become  with  the  beautiful, 
the  better  fitted  shall  we  become  to 
properly  appreciate  it;  and  the  more 
perfectly  we  appreciate  it,  the  higher, 
purer,  and  nobler  beings  shall  we  be- 
come ;  for,  like  the  good  and  the  true, 
the  beautiful  is  of  Qod. 
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THE  SCARLET  HIBISCUS. 

Thou  bloom^st,  at  last — ^fair  stranger,  from  the  isle 

Of  Santa  Cruz  I    Like  gorgeous  sunset  o'er 

The  mountain-tops,  thou  spreadst  thy  blood-red  leaves, 

Enamored  of  the  sun,  that  to  these  hills. 

Far  in  the  north,  hath  followed  his  beloved, 

Thy  face  with  bridal  blushes  is  suffused. 

His  smiles  and  kisses  fill  thy  tender  leaves 

With  color,  and  thy  heart  with  perfect  joy. 

Thy  life  is  only  blifte,  and  burning  love. 

Yes,  thou  dost  reign  amid  the  flowers,  and  wear 

Thy  scarlet  like  a  queen.    And  when,  at  last, 

The  little  measure  of  thy  days  is  fuW, 

Thou  dost  not  drop  thy  leaves,  and  die  d\€^e"^^^d^ 


Nor,  like  the  morning-glories,  shrink  to  nftxxght ; 

Bat  thou  dost  fold  thy  petalsi  undecayed. 

And  in  their  perfect  bloom,  as  draws  a  qneen 

Her  robe  of  state  about  her  yirgin  form, 

To  die  with  royal  grace  and  dignity. 

And  then  dost  mot  regret  the  sonny  isle, 

That  in  the  south  sea  floats  on  tepid  waves 

Of  violet  and  indigo.    There  bloom, 

In  happy  gardens  of  Hesperides, 

Thy  sister  flowers.    The  red  uxoria 

Thy  rival  was  for  favors  of  the  sun. 

In  winging  censors  of  maroon  and  pink 

The  frangipanni,  also,  to  his  shrine 

Its  fragrance  brought.    The  scarlet  cordia 

Aspired  on  higher  boughs  to  lift  its  flames 

Of  worship,  and  of  love.    E'en  to  mid-heaven 

The  wood  of  life,  the  same  on  which  our  Lord 

Was  crucifled,  its  sacrificial  flowers  , 

Of  blood  did  raise.    The  waving  **  soldiers'  plumes,'' 

And  oleanders  gave  their  mingled  red 

Unto  the  sunrise,  while  the  yellow  groups 

Of  cedars,  and  the  gilded  jessamines 

Of  Spain,  reflected  to  the  evening  sky. 

Their  gold,  and  apple-green. 

Ah,  lovely  isle 
Of  Holy  Cross  I    Well  I  remember  all 
Its  flowers,  and  all  its  glossy,  spreading  leaves. 
And  many-tinted  fruits.    Flower-bearing  vines 
Creep  o'er  the  land,  and  climbing  to  the  tops 
Of  tallest  trees,  ceibas,  and  tamarinds, 
Toss  their  oblations  gayly  to  the  sun, 
From  cups  of  gold,  or  glass  Bohemian, 
And  dance  with  zephyrs  from  the  Carib  isles. 
When  trade  winds  softly  blow,  and  play  their  pipes. 
The  round  and  rolling  hills  are  green  with  canes ; 
The  shores  are  white  with  foam.    The  roads,  that  through 
The  valleys  wind,  are  shaded  by  the  palms — 
The  palms,  that  leaning  over  road  and  shore, 
And  tufting  all  the  heights,  impart  such  grace 
To  this  fair  isle,  as  did  the  nymphs  to  Greece, 
When  in  her  groves  they  lived.    The  southern  cross 
Looks  down  from  heaven  upon  no  sweeter  spot. 
No  lovelier  lips  of  beach  does  ocean  kiss 
Than  these,  where,  standing  in  the  dusk  of  eve, 
One  sees  the  pelicans,  on  spectral  wings. 
Sail  overhead,  and  seek  in  sheltered  bays 
Their  wonted  place  of  rest    From  headlands  bold 
Appear  the  purple  hills  St.  Thomas  piles. 
In  misty  distance,  on  the  azure  waves ; 
While  on  horizon's  thread,  like  string  of  pearls. 
Loom  up,  at  set  of  sun,  the  Virgin  Isles 
And  Porto  Rique. 
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SOME  THINGS  IN  LOITOON  AND  PARIS— 1886-1869. 


ChangCB  —  The  Voyage  —  English  Note*— Travel- 
ling in  Olden  Time— Modern  ImproTcmonta— 
Tabernacles  and  Oathedrals— Parliament — John 
Bright— Authors— rublifihers— Cheap  Books— 
Meroantlle  Honor— English  Ethics  on  Bobellion 
— Moscams  of  Art— Paris  and  its  Benovations— 
The  Emperor  and  Abraham  Lincoln —Labon* 
laye— Dor6— etc 

Thibtt  -  THRKX  jears  ago  this  month,  I 
landed  in  Liyerpool  from  the  packet-ship 
England,  from  New  York,  and  made  the  most 
of  six  monihH  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent.  In  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  London, 
interspersed  with  a  dozen  trips  across  the  At- 
lantic, between  1836  and  1847, 1  hod  a  chance 
to  note  some  of  the  changes,  and  comparative 
ills  and  advantages  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, which  a  very  dull  person  could  hardly 
fail  to  observe  with  profit. 

To  revisit  London  and  Paris  after  such  an 
interval,  and  to  compare  1869  with  1836,  was 
to  me  a  sensation — an  item  in  one's  personal 
remembrances  of  peculiar  interest 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  remarked  is 
the  truism  that  the  European  trip  of  to-day 
has  become  so  common  as  to  require  positive 
genius  to  place  it  in  any  new  light.  What 
was  comparatively  distant,  novel  and  myste- 
rious in  the  last  generation  is  now  familiar 
In  our  mouths  as  household  words.  The  full- 
grown  man  or  woman  who  has  not  **  done " 
the  whole  is  becoming  more  of  a  novelty  than 
the  lions  themselves.  These  notes,  then,  sim- 
ply refer  to  some  of  the  changes  and  signs  of 
progress  during  the  **  generation  "  last  past 

And,  first,  of  the  vessels  that  take  you. 
In  1836  the  bright-sided  "liners,'*  the  sailing 
packet-ships  of  Kew  York,  were  our  pride 
and  boast  Ranging  from  600  to  900  tons 
(a  mere  yacht  in  these  days),  their  fine  mod- 
els, excellent  accommodations,  and  wide- 
awake **  gentlemanly "  captains,  were  pro- 
verbial all  over  the  world.  Where  are  they 
now  ? 

Two  trips  in  the  England,  with  the  well- 
known.  Captain  Waite,  and  two  in  the  Mar- 
garet Evans,  with  the  always  popular  E.  0. 
Tinker  (both  now  retired  with  honorable  in- 
dependence), then  in  the  St.  James,  then 
another  in  the  grade  of  vessels  next  afloat— 
the  Collins  Ime — and  then  good-bye  to  sail- 
ing vessels.    A  new  era  commences.    It  was 


my  fortune  to  have  a  trial  of  nearly  all  the 
rival  lines  for  the  passenger  trade  between 
1839  and  1851.  The  Caledonia,  Canada  and 
Cambria  of  the  Cunarders,  the  Great  West- 
ern (second  vessel  of  all  in  the  field),  the 
Great  Liverpool — a  peninsular  steamer,  reck- 
lessly sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  winter 
voyage  and  narrowly  escaping  the  bottom — 
the  ill-fated  President  on  her  last  trip  to  New 
York,  two  trips  in  the  American  steamers 
Herman  m  1849  and  the  Franklm  in  1851. 

These  sufficed  to  give  one  a  specimen  of 
progressive  improvements  in  **  floating  pal- 
aces," so-called,  and  in  some  of  the  perils  of 
navigation.  Six  of  these  vessels  were  after- 
wards utterly  lost ;  and  of  two,  the  England 
(sailing)  and  the  President  (steamer)  no  tid- 
ings whatever  were  ever  received.  Probably 
the  loss  of  life  at  sea,  at  least  in  "  regular  " 
packets,  is  not  much  greater  in  average  than 
on  railways,  but  there  is  enough  to  show  that 
no  human  skill  is  infallible. 

With  but  little  knowledge  of  the  merits  of 
recent  lines,  I  found  myself  almost  at  random 
aboard  the  Westphalia,  of  the  Hamburg  line. 
A  greater  advance  over  the  vessels  of  olden 
time,  which  I  had  known,  could  not  bo  ex« 
pected  even  with  these  twenty  years  of  ex- 
periment 

The  older  Cunarders  and  the  Hermann 
and  Franklin  were  about  1,200  tons,  and 
were  then  the  marvels  of  genius.  The  ships 
of  this  Hamburg  line  are  of  3,000  tons,  all 
**  screws,"  most  substantially  built  (in  the 
Gvde,  by  the  way,)  of  iron,  and  fitted  up 
comforti^ly  and  luxuriously  enough  for  a 
prince,  and  admirably  managed.  I  write  t)iiB 
in  the  Hammonia,  on  my  return.  The  West- 
phalia is  still  finer,  and  the  Cimbria  and  Hol- 
satia  are  of  the  same  grade.  Officers  and 
stewards  civil  and  attentive,  in  notable  con- 
trast to  the  martinet  ways  of  the  Cunarders ; 
and  the  table  superabundantly  provided  with 
delicacies  by  a  French  cook.  Our  trip, 
though  in  February,  was  but  nine  days  and 
eight  hours  to  Cowes,  and  compared  with 
any  of  the  fourteen  trips  of  former  years,  it 
was  as  superior  in  comfort  as  it  was  in  speed. 

That  superb  morning  when  we  passed  the 
Needles,  with  a  full  mooa  vol  ^  OkSAx  i^  <:s^ 
one  Bide,  wid  \iift  x^d.  ^l^V  ^^  ^oiafc  ^xOsox* 
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esque  rocks  on  the  other,  was  a  delicious  sur- 
prise, especially  as  one  is  so  apt  to  bo  met  on 
these  coasts  by  a  cold,  ravr  fog  or  drizzling 
i*ain.    This  agreeable  reception  was  enhanced 
half  an  hour  later  off  Cowes,  where  Her  Ma- 
jesty^s  steam  yacht  appeared  as  if  all  ready 
to  greet  us,  and  the  Queen  herself,  with  the 
whole   household,  left  Osborne  House  (off 
which  we  had  anchored)  and  preceded  us  in 
said  yacht  to  Southampton,  and  thence  on 
the  railway  to  London — blockmg  us,  by  the 
way,  on  the  track  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
While  listening  to  the  impatient  jokes  of  our 
German  neighbor  in  the  cars  during  this  de- 
lay, it  was  natural  to  look  back  to  1836,  when 
I  first  saw  the  fair  young  Princess  Victoria, 
just  seventeen,  with  her  mother,  at  a  musical 
festival  in  Exeter  Hall — and  then  '*  the  ex- 
pectancy and  rose  of  the  fair  state" — ^but 
attracting  no  very  marked  observation,  and 
looking  lilce  many  other  damsels  of  her  age 
in  the  audience.    Five  years  later,  sitting  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Temple  on  the  9th  No- 
vember,  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  g^ger- 
bread  barge,  I  heard  the  guns  which  pro- 
claimed the  birth  of  her  first  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales.    I  had  been  permitted  meanwhile 
to  **  assist "  at  a  soiree,  and  also  at  a  public 
dinner,  both  attended  in  a  sort  of  '^  state  ^  by 
**H.  R.  H.,"  Prince  Albert— and  what  a  hand- 
some, wdl-fonned,  sensibly-behaved  young 
man  he  was  !    The  sables  still  worn  by  the 
tstout,  matronly  queen,  and  the  monuments 
everywhere  erected  to  her  worthy  and  useful 
consort,  show  that  he  is  freshly  remembered 
— and  his  works  do  follow  him.      The  ci- 
devant  maiden  of  sweet  seventeen  is  now  fat 
if  not  fair,  and  some  dozen  children  call  her 
'*  grandmother.** 

Towns  like  Southampton  continue  to  be  as 
essentially  and  distinctively  English  as  they 
were  in  the  last  generation — the  same  sub- 
stantial stone  piers,  the  same  snug,  compact 
Btceets  and  shops,  the  same  cosy  inns,  with 
their  cold  joints  and  muffins  and  excellent 
tea  for  breakfast,  the  same  threepence  to  the 
waiter  and  the  *'  bootfi,"  the  same  general  wr 
of  decent  eom/ort  in  the  snug-looking  houses 
of  the  •*  trades-people,'*  without  a  particle  of 
superfluous  ornament  or  frippery.  Coming 
to  the  railway  station,  a  **N.  Y.  &  New 
Haven "  passenger  remarks  rather  the  free- 
dom and  absence  of  red  tape,  and  the  quiet^ 
easy  fashion  of  things,  less  show  and  even 
less  comfort  in  the  famous  "  first-class  '*  apart- 
ments than  one  remembers  of  the  first  days 
of  English  railways.  But  lo  ^  btuck  «\^l 
further,  when  rt^waya  were  not,  on^  <:&.Tm.Q\ 


help  remembering  the  slower  but  more  pic- 
turesque and  exhilarating  locomotion  of  olden 
time — even  as  late  as  1836— when  we  mount- 
ed to  the  box  or  sat  with  the  guard  on  the  top 
of  the  **  Royal  Mail  '*  coach,  and  the  coach- 
man, cracking  his  whip  over  his  spirited 
**  team  "  of  four  unexceptionable  bays,  groom- 
ed and  harnessed  to  a  nicety,  we  bowled  along 
over  the  hard,  smooth  roads  at  the  rate  of  ten 
to  twdve  miles  an  hour,  and  absurdly  sop- 
posed  the  perfection  of  travelling  had  been 
reached.    Or,  again,  when  on  a  dewy  morn- 
ing we  ex^oyed  the  luxury  of  a  drive  m  an 
English  post-chaise  (a  la  milortl),  with  four 
horses  and  a  postillion  to  each  pair,  and  we 
dashed  with  gentlemanly  speed  along  those 
delicious  by-ways  and  hedge4ined  croes-roada, 
to  do  the  '*  lions  "  in  Derbyshire  and  War- 
widahire  —  to    '* realise **    our    schoolboy 
dreams  of  Bhakspearean  Stratford-on-Avoo, 
and  lordly  Blenhehn,  and  monastic  Oxford, 
and  baronial  Warwi<^,  and  magnificent  Chats- 
worth,  and  romantic  Haddon  Hall ;  or  when 
we  used  to  roam  over  the  soAly-carpeted  hills 
of  Kent  and  read  Boswell  at  Tunbridge  WeUs, 
and  Sydney's  Arcadia  at  Penshurst,  and  Chao- 
oer  at  Canterbury,  and  Kihg  Lear  under 
Shakespeare's  Cliff  at  Dover:    or  imbibed 
Gray's  Odes  and  Elegy  at  Windsor  and  Stoke 
Park,  and  Pope's  couplets  at  Twickenham, 
and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  at  Loch  Katrine. 
All  these  remembrances  of  real  enjoyment 
of  former  days  in  rural  England — away  from 
the  iron  track,  and  even  before  iron  tracks 
existed — all  these  rose  up  in  memory  like  an 
exhahition,  as  we  took  our  seats  to  ride  to 
London  in  the  modem  humdrum  apartment 
from  which  the  ^*  country  ^  and  the  chimney- 
tops  can  be  seen  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to 
sixty  miles  per  hour. 

At  Waterloo  station  cabs  in  abundance 
stand  by  the  platform  ready  for  yourself  and 
your  luggage,  and  a  plainly  printed  card  of 
their  lawful  fares — 6d.  (IS  cents)  per  mile, 
or  28.  (50  cents)  per  hour— is  posted  in  each 
cab.  Observe :  you  pay  for  yourself  and 
luggage  for  the  first  mile,  say  25  cents,  or  12 
cents  for  eadi  additional  mile ;  and  no  grumb- 
ling about  it  In  this  point  London  Cabbys 
have  improved.  When  will  New  York  fol- 
low suit? 

Whirling  over  Waterloo-bridge,  through  the 
Strand,  Trafalgar  square,  and  Regent  street, 
my  first  impression  was  that  even  the  latter 
appeared  less  stately  than  of  yore.  In  fact, 
our  recent  mercantile  marble,  iron  and  brown- 
«toue  palaces  in  Broadway  have  dwarfed  the 
a\M^i(i5^  ^^«xA<esQx  ^1  ^<!&  ^i^^<«(sc^'a  (kmous 
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street — and  I  began  to  wonder  whether  this 
was  really  the  great  Babylon  of  my  romantie 
days.  Only  the  more  deliberate  oomparisons 
of  recent  architectural  improvements  of  this 
vast  metropolis  sufficed  to  prove  its  enormous 
advances— outstripping  in  proportion  even 
our  wide-awake  cities  of  ^e  West.  Chicago 
herself  has  scarcely  grown  more  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  than  this  ancient  and 
unwieldly  "  metropolis  of  the  world." 

The  ''  Langham  '*  and  the  *'  Charing  Cross^ 
are  the  new  hotels  for  the  times—and  so  I  tried 
them  both.  Stately  as  the  former  appears  as 
you  look  down  Portland  Place,  the  Londoners 
say  it  has  spoiled  the  symmetry  of  that  lordly 
street  Where  it  stands,  the  famous  Lord 
Mansfield  used  to  live,  and  the  Czar  KicholaS| 
whom  I  had  seen  in  London  in  1844-'6  *'  put 
up'*  at  Mansfield  house.  The  Langham, 
with  its  six  stories  6f  solid  masonry,  already 
well  smoked,  and  its  American  manager  (Mr. 
Sanderson),  has  not  yet  paid  large  dividends, 
they  say,  to  its  company  (limited).  Its  cost 
was  large,  and  the  results  have  not  justifled 
the  outlay,  even  after  aU  the  advantage  of 
To^scmitic-Hiawathan-entertainmentwhich  the 
wise  ones  appreciated.  The  **  plan  "  of  this 
house  promised  a  combination  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  English,  French  and  American 
systems.  Let  us  hope  that  in  attempting  all, 
the  company  will  not  fail  to  reach  either.  Of 
course  the  house  is  comfortahU  ; — any  English 
country  inn  is  that ; — but  it  lacks  something 
of  the  cheerfhl  conveniences  and  elegant 
economies  of  the  best  French  and  American 
hotels.  The  dull  dimness  of  the  stately  cor- 
ridors gives  one  the  blues.  It  caters,  apparent- 
ly, for  American  customers,  and  takes  the 
^.  Y.  T^mes — ^but  the  latestnumber  on  the  files 
was  a  month  older  than  I  had  brought  mysdt 

A  new  hotel  of  the  same  class,  apparently,  is 
the  Alexandra — ^in  Piccadilly,  oppo«te  Hyde 
Park— a  more  lively  and  equally  convenient 
situation,  where  one  sees  more  of  the  outside 
world  at  a  glance. 

The  Charing  Cross — a  huge  structure  at 
the  railway-station  of  that  name — ^is  another 
** novelty"  to  me — substantial — bustling,  al- 
most dizzying  by  its  constant  whirl  of  active 
life — for  it  is  at  the  very  heart  of  London. 
Looking  from  my  4th  floor  window  out  upon 
the  familiar  tail  of  the  lion  on  Northumberland 
house— ("  town-home  t)f  the  Percy's  high- 
born race") — I  could  not  help  wondering 
how  the  present  owner  of  this  ancient  and 
wealthy  dukedom  likes  being  jostled  so  brisk- 
ly and  so  closely  by  modem  improvements ; 
locomotives  amok'mg  and  wheezing  and  cabs 
rambling  under  bis  rerj  windows. 


At  the  immense  "station"  immediatdy 
a<^*oining  this  hotel,  trains  with  locomotives 
arrive  and  depart  every  few  minutes— either 
on  the  Dover  trade  or  to  the  Crystal  Pahiee 
and  the  suburbs,  or  to  the  other  stations  of 
the  metropolitan  or  underground  railway. 
But  the  comparative  order  and  quiet,  the 
absence  of  aU  loud  calls  or  locomotive  shrieks, 
the  smooth,  easy  gliding  of  the  cars  without 
any.  needless  noise  or  confusion,  are  in  such 
strong  contrast  to  the  aspect  of  one  of  our 
large  "depots"  (when  shall  we  quash  this 
word  and  say  "  station  "  ?)  that  one  can  hardly 
raab'ze  at  first  how  much  business  is  gohig 
on.  A  mere  glanco  at  these  operations  at 
Charing  Cross — ^with  all  its  details  and  sur- 
roundings— sudi  as  a  first-rate  hotel — a  res- 
taurant— a  lunch  room,  where  you  are  well 
and  civilly  served  with  appetizing  bits  (Mug- 
by  Junction  is  defunct)  and  at  "  prices  to 
suit " — the  railway  library  and  news  stand  on 
the  platform,  where  you  bay  a  good  novel  for 
a  shilling,  and  your  Daily  News  or  Telegraph 
for  one  penny,  your  Echo  for  ha'penny— (a 
well-printed  dottbU  evening  journal)— and 
your  Judy  and  Edioes  for  twopence,  and 
are  thanked  for  doing  it — with  every  other 
suggestion  for  the  agreeable  and  comfortable 
start  on  your  journey,  whether  it  is  to  London 
Bridge,  or  to  Australia — all  these  systematic 
arrangements  are  so  nearly  perfect  as  to  make 
an  American  growl  with  disgust  when  he 
thinks  of  the  miserable  shanties  of  the  Jersey 
ferry,  whence  one  starts  on  the  great  national 
route  to  the  American  metropolis — and  where 
a  Senator  and  an  apple-woman  or  boot-black 
ara  huddled  together  in  a  scramble  for  the 
first  squeeze  in  the  wooden  hut,  mz  feet  or  so 
square,  where  your  tickets  or  your  life  (al- 
most) is  the  consideration.  "They  manage 
these  things  better  In  France,"  and  so  they  do 
in  England — ^whatever  tyrannies  and  despot- 
ism there  may  be  behind  the  scenes.  If  that 
amiable,  gradous  and  oblij^g  Cerberus  who 
watches  for  lapdogs  and  parcels  and  anxious 
Others  at  the  ladies'  room  of  the  N.  T.  & 
Kew  Haven,  would  come  and  take  a  look  at 
the  Charing  Cross  Station,— or  rather,  if  his 
masters  the  directors  would  do  so,  possibly  a 
useful  hint  or  two  might  be  gained,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  might  be  of  advan- 
tage to  our  long-suifiaring  people.  How  is  it 
that  while  our  River  and  Sound  steamers 
eclipso  those  of  all  the  world,  our  railway 
system  is  so  imperfect — ^In  many  conspicuous 
places  so  utterly  mean  and  disgraceful  ? 

One  tbiB%  \a  o\i^^<i^iQl!k»^^^  m  ^'kjs*^  ^\aSQ^^\a 
—at  \eaftt  fox  «.  «tewi^«— wA  ^^«^^  ^!^  "^^"^ 
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displaj  of  hundreds  of  Urge  adYerUsements 
and  posters — some  of  them  enormous— ou 
the  walls,  utterly  confusmg  with  their  big 
ktters,  any  one  looking  for  need/ul  informa- 
tion. The  profit  of  these  to  the  oompany 
must  be  laigo,  to  justify  or  excuse  the  nui« 
sance.  As  they  are  repeated  in  every  station, 
huge  and  small,  all  over  the  kingdom,  the  ex- 
pense to  adyertlsers  must  be  enormous.  Thus 
the  newer  journals  and  magazines  post  bills 
eight  feet  long  on  all  the  dead  walls  in  Lon- 
don, and  many  of  them  are  done  in  all  sizes, 
in  cast-iron  plates  with  enamelled  letters.  If 
full-sized  double  daily  papers  like  the  Stai^- 
ard,  News,  Star,  &&,  can  be  sold  for  two 
cents,  and  the  Echo  (larger  than  our  Evening 
Mail)  for  one  eeat,  how  can  they  afford  to 
pay  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  for  street  ad- 
vertisements ?  and  how  is  it  that  with  all  this 
heavy  incubus  of  expense  of  publicity  the 
8up{dy  of  reading  for  the  million  has  so 
wonderfully  increased  in  England  jtmd  its 
cheapness  in  proportion  ?  Thirty  years  ago, 
English  newspapers  cost  10  cents  to  16  cents 
each — and  new  books  were  a  luxiuy  for  the 
select  few,  while  ours  cost  comparatively 
nothing.  Now,  both  papers  and  books  may 
be  had  for  less  than  half  the  price  of  ours. 
Probably  Mr.  Carey  can  explain.  This  taming 
of  the  tables  is  easily  accounted  for  to  a  cer- 
tain extent — but  the  complete  revolution  and 
reversal  of  proportions  seems  at  first  to  be 
mysterious. 

Even  the  gilt-edged  "Guide"  which  they 
give  you  at  the  Langham,  suggests  the  ex- 
pediency of  your  hearing  Mr.  Spurgeon  and 
of  going  early — that  the  cab-£sre  is  2s. ;  but 
it  does  not  hint  that  you  can  go  on  the  top 
of  on  omnibus  for  4d.,  and  that  the  ride  may 
be  more  instructive.  My  first  observation 
in  the  course  of  this  lofty  survey,  was  the  appa- 
rent change  in  SabbaUi  observance  in  London. 
Not  only  the  gin-palaces,  but  a  great  many 
shops  of  all  kinds  were  in  active  busmess— 
and  in  one  street  on  the  Surrey  side  some 
thousands  of  rough-looking  people  were  hold* 
ing  high  change — apparently  a  Jewish  holi, 
not  holy,  day.  Near  the  famed  Elephant  i 
Castle,  my  omnibus^ieighbor,  learning  my 
destination,  said  he  was  one  of  that  congrega- 
tion, and  invited  me  (as  a  stranger)  to  his 
seat — otherwise  the  chance  would  have  been 
''limited."  For  a  rarity,  as  I  was  told,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  had  exchanged  with  a  brother 
minister  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  who 
began  by  sympathizing  with  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  thousands  before  \nm.  In'Ka^dX^^ 
I  liked  the  subatltute  belter  \ixBXil«s.vec\ftdL\A 


like  the  more  renowned  preacher.  Bat  ndther 
could  be  half  so  impressive  as  the  immense  ao- 
dience  itself-— said  to  be  over  8,000,  of  wlndi 
6,000  are  in  rented  seats,  placed  in  three  gal- 
leries, and  on  the  floor  of  the  gigantic  Taber- 
nade,  so  adroitly,  that  every  one  could  see  and 
hear :  and  when  the  multitude  rose  as  one  man, 
and  foUowed  the  precentor  at  the  side  of  the 
preacher^s  table,  in  singing  a  familiar  psalm, 
the  effect  was  far  more  toaching  and  solemn 
than  any  preaching  could  possibly  be. 

Li  the  evening  I  returned  and  heard  Spur- 
geon himself:  the  crowd  was  greater,  every 
scat  filled  and  every  aisle  thronged — and  ths 
preacher's  power  over  the  vast  assembly  was 
Indeed  a  marveL  I  can't  quite  forget  ay 
prejudices  against  his  heavy  face;  hot 
his  wonderfnl  executive  ability  and  his  im- 
mense influence  for  good  over  so  many  thoa- 
sands  of  regular  hearers,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  casual  ones,  can  hardly  be  over-estimatei 
Boxes  for  coins  for  the  '*  Pastor's  Ccdkge** 
in  Regent's  Park,  placed  everywhere  in  sight, 
were  labelled  to  the  eSffxi  that  last  week's 
contribution  was  some  £86. 

Next  Sunday  morning  the  service  at  Wesl> 
minster  Abbey  was  impressive,  and  notable 
for  other  things.  This  glorious  old  edifice 
has  not  only  had  care  and  renovation  in  id 
outward  aspects,  but  also  in  its  practical  vaeu 
The  ding-dong  of  its  ancient  dozing  Tergets, 
who  lay  in  wait  for  strangers'  sixpences, 
seems  to  have  been  lulled ;  and  on  Saturday 
I  was  actually  permitted  to  walk  about  where 
I  pleased,  everywhere  but  in  Henry  YITs 
Chapel,  without  any  bint  of  guides  or  penniea 
On  Sunday,  too,  yistead  of  the  monotonooi 
homily  of  a  drowsy  pluralist,  to  a  handful  of 
people  in  the  choir,  a  large  part  of  the  whole 
edifice  is  filled  with  an  interested  audience  in 
comfortable  seats — (graded  of  course  for  the 
gentle  and  simple) — ^the  music  and  chantiqg 
is  of  the  best, — and  a  man  of  real  ability 
preaches  a  practical  and  excellent  sermoi^ 
which  gentle  and  simple  may  profit  by  alika 
At  least  this  was  what  I  saw  and  heard. 
The  preacher  seemed  to  be  of  a  different 
mould  from  the  canons  of  olden  time.  Has 
the  Church  come  down  to  the  peo^e  ?  From 
the  text,  **  Where  shall  we  buy  bread  that 
these  may  eat  ?  "  he  not  only  expounded 
spiritual  food  for  the  hearers  on  both  sides 
of  the  railing  which  separated  the  chain  from 
the  benches,  but  he  discussed,  for  the  pl?iner 
people,  the  simple  but  often  urgent  wants  and 
anxieUes  for  the  wherewithal  to  /irtf— the 
dail^  \icoblem,  "how  to  make  both  ends 
m^Xi^^  7i\A.^TSAaK3  ^«««Ql  ^^  \3&iM<^  not  dasKd 
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as  **  poor,"  find  it  often  difficult  to  Bolre. 
Tho  excellent  sense  and  earnest  feeling  of 
the  sermon,  surprised  as  well  as  instmcted  a 
listener  who  had  come  to  the  Abbey  from  the 
last  generation.  The  rich  tones  of  the  organ, 
and  some  good  Toices  echoing  through  those 
long-drawn  aisles  and  lofty  arches,  were  as 
impressive,  in  thdr  way,  as  the  8,000  human 
voices  singing  in  unison  at  the  Tabernacle^ 
without  eyen  a  bass  Tiol  or  melodeon  to  guide 
them.  Why  may  not  both  modes  of  worship 
be  acceptable,  if  ferrently  and  honestly  ren- 
dered, to  Uim  who  regardeth  the  spirit  and 
not  the  letter  of  such  service  ? 

The  huge  St.  Paul's  also  is  now  turned  to 
other  uses  besides  a  Pantheon  for  big  monu- 
ments. In  the  evening  I  attended  service 
there,  when  some  6,000  people  were  con^ 
fortably  seated,  under  the  great  dome  and  in 
the  nave  as  well  as  the  choir,  to  listen  to  the 
choral  service  and  fine  anthems,  and  to  hear 
a  really  able  and  interesting  discourse  by  the 
Bishop  of  Derry.  I  don't  know  who  he  may 
be,  but  he  is  not  one  of  the  drones.  These 
services  are  held  every  Simday  evening,  and 
are  always  crowded, — ^for  they  make  a  point, 
I  am  told,  of  having  tho  ablest  and  most  ef* 
fective  preachers  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Establishment.  The  English  church  is  evi- 
dently waking  up  to  the  expediency  of  doing 
something  besides  ei^joying  its  immense  rev- 
enues and  fat  sinecures.  The  Taits,  Trencfl? 
*  C8  and  Stanleys  appreciate  the  situation.  In 
a  week-day  visit  to  the  two  cathedrals,  I 
noted  some  of  the  new  monuments  which 
mark  the  eminences  who  have  passed  away 
dncc  I  saw  England.  In  St  Paul's  thej  have 
put  up  the  usual  style  of  marble  to  several 
military  notabilities. 

In  Westminster,  a  full  length  Peel,  and  a 
ditto  Palmerston ;  and  in  a  modest  niche  of 
Poet's  Comer  is  a  simple  bust  of  Thackeray, 
looking  toward  the  wits  and  poets  whom  he 
had  revivified, — as  though  he  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  was  was  there  merely  on 
sufferance.  **  Tom  Campb€dl,"Ha]laro, Words- 
worth and  Hacaulay  are  more  conspicuous- 
ly honored — ^for  as  the  man  in  Sheridan's 
play  says,  "  I'm  told  there's  snug  lying  in  the 
Abbey"-aQd  even  men  of  genius  dream  of  that 
apotheosis.  The  whole  building  is  evidently 
cared  for  and  renovated  wiiii  suitable  rever- 
ence— and  St.  Paul's,  too,  is  in  the  hands  of 
skillful  restorers,  who  are  gradually  complet- 
ing the  ornamentation  bo  long  left  unfinished. 
Appeals  for  pennies  to  aid  this  renovation  are 
posted,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  these 
grand  memorials  of  bf-goDe  ages  are  not  to 
be  permitted  to  fall  into  ruin. 


Street  -monuments  to  En^and's  great  men 
continue  to  prevail,  but  do  not  improve  much 
in  grace. 

Havelock  and  C.  J.  Napier  stand  on  eadi 
side  of  Nelson's  big  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
with  tho  ambling  steed  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
pig-tail  of  George  III.  in  near  proximity. 
England's  earlier  chivalry  is  embodied  in  an 
equestrian  Richard  Cour  de  Lion,  near  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  Waterloo  Place,  one  of 
the  finest  sites  of  the  metropolis  is  filled  with 
a  very  heavy  if  not  ugly  group  of  iron  gren- 
adiers placed  against  a  granite  pile  on  which 
is  inscribed  '*  Crimea."  The  only  symmetrical 
and  satisfactory  recent  attempt  at  the  monu- 
mental, is  the  gothio  structure  in  Hyde  Park, 
on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  '61,  to  the  honor 
of  Prince  Albert. 

The  gorgeous  gothio  pile  built  by  Barry 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  com- 
pleted since  my  residence  in  London.  With 
a  card  for  the  *'  Speaker's  Gallery  "  from  our 
very  polite  Secretary  of  Legation,  Mr.  Moran, 
I  had  good  opportunity  to  observe  the  man* 
ner  of  the  present  Ministry — especially  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  spoke  twice,  briefly,  but  with 
peculiar  dear- headed  tact,  courtesy  and  dig* 
nity,  which  showed  the  secret  of  his  influence 
and  power.  It  was  the  night  after  the  first 
great  debate  on  the  Irish  Church  bill.  Every- 
body knows  what  the  House  of  Commons  is 
— the  only  remark  I  need  make  is  to  wonder 
why  the  architect  of  this  enormous  building, 
whose  halls  and  corridors  and  towers  are  on 
a  superb  scale  in  size  and  elegance,  could  not 
have  provided  a  little  more  room  for  the  most 
important  object  of  the  building,  viz.,  the 
sessions  of  the  House  ?  Why  should  the  660 
members  be  forced  to  sit  like  so  many  school 
boys  crowded  on  '  forms '  or  forced  in  a  full 
house  to  take  refuge  in  the  galleries  ? — (for 
there  are  no  seats  for  all  the  members  on  the 
floor).  Why  should  the  spectators'  galleries 
be  limited  to  100  seats  ?  and  why  should  the 
ladies  be  limited  to  a  score  or  so,  caged  be- 
hind a  glass  screen,  to  peep  like  Tom  of  Cov- 
entry at  a  dumb  show,  without  hearing  a 
word  of  what  is  said  ?  Probably  all  this  has 
been  asked  and  answered  scores  of  times, — 
but  each  new  ccnner,  who  has  seen  the  ample 
scope  of  our  Capitol,  will  be  sure  to  wonder 
over  again  at  these  and  other  of  our  Uncle's 
little  anomalies. 

The  one  name  in  England,  which  perhaps 
excites  most  interest  in  an  American — after 
Dickens  and  Tennyson  perhaps — la  t\&A^  ^1 
John  Brig^Vil.    ^<&  \\iaj\>awJOL vcw'^^%''^^^'^^'^ 
two  or  t^kxree  iio\A%  itomYiEBi  te&ai%^^ 
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in  reference  to  his  {yortrait,  and  to  certain  "  re- 
bellion" docnmenta,  I  Tentured  to  send  him  a 
card,  though  half  ashamed  of  the  intnuion 
on  a  Cabinet  Minister,  as  bosj  as  the  Plnesi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  must  necessarily 
be.  A  pleasant,  familiar  note  from  him  with- 
in a  few  hours,  asiced  me  to  call  between  the 
hours  10  and  11  next  day— which  I  did  not 
fail  to  do.  His  lodgings  in  Clarges  street, 
were  so  much  like  the  modest  apartments  I 
had  once  occupied  near  by,  that  I  imagined 
I  had  blundered  in  the  number.  No.  Mr. 
Bright  was  in,  and  I  was  shown  to  a  pkiin  room 
on  the  second  floor.  "  Is  there  a  room  be- 
low where  one  can  wait  if  he  calls,"  Mr. 
Bright  asked  of  the  damsel  after  he  had  cor- 
dially greeted  and  seated  me.  /*  No  sir,"  says 
the  servant,  *^ii  is  occupied."  A  word  or  two 
of  apology  for  intrudhig  on  his  valuable 
•time— which  I  feared  my  countrymen  were  too 
apt  to  do— was  kindly  and  simply  out  short, 
-and  for  half  an  hour  he  made  me  entirely  "  at 
home  "  in  a  rapid  talk  about  certain  points  on 
•which,  as  it  happened,  I  was  able  to  give  him 
some  information.  The  servant  meanwhile 
announced  ^'  Mr.  Livingstone.**  Again  the 
question  about  the  room  below.  '*  No  sir,  he 
is  still  there."  *'  No  matter,"  said  Mr.  R, 
turning  to  me,  **  You  won't  mind  his  coming 
up  hero — ^he  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
the  traveller.  We  have  no  secrets  to  talk 
about."  Of  course  I  could  but  again  apologize 
and  propose  to  take  leave — but  he  kept  me 
some  twenty  minutes  longer,  Mr.  Livingstone, 
meanwhile,  meekly  waiting  for  his  turn — end 
when  I  left  him  I  was  again  invited  with 
some  emphasis,  to  call  on  my  return  from 
Paris.  All  this  is  a  trifle,  bat  it  is  mention- 
ed simply  to  iUustrate  the  unassuming,  sim- 
ple, hearty  good  nature  of  this  noble  man, 
so  different  in  his  manners  and  his  surround- 
ings from  our  tradition  of  an  English  cabi- 
net minister.  Portraits  do  not  do  him  justice. 
His  face  is  a  model  of  the  best  English  type 
—rosy  health  without  g^rossness— intelligence, 
good^fiense,  and  banhommie  happily  united. 
If  I  might  quote  some  of  his  sayings,  they 
would  sliow  that  he  has  some  pickle  and 
9pice  in  his  composition,  also,  and  that  he  is 
a  shrewd  and  independent  thinker. 

The  next  call  I  had  to  make  was  on  the 
author  of  *'  Foul  Play,"  and  "  Never  too  late 
to  Mend."  His  domicile,  and  its  peculiarities 
were  not  less  interesting  for  being  those  of  a 
man  of  genius  who  had  such  marvellous  facil- 
ity in  dramatic  stories— but  one  is  scarcely 
justified  in  relating  ptWatecoxivei^tk^oii^cneti 
of  a  ffunoofl  author,  or  m  deicnbVn^ViNa  dix%v 


sing-gown  and  pet  cat.  Mr.  Charles  Seade  is 
a  good  deal  cosmopolitan  as  well  as  English 
in  his  notions,  and  his  shrewd  independence 
and  self4^iance  seem  to  belong  to  what  is 
usually  termed  a  **  man  of  the  world." 

A  short  visit  to  IGss  Thackeray,  the  charm- 
ing daughter  of  the  great  novelist,  and  her- 
self a  bright  and  sensible  story-tell^,  was  an 
agreeable  episode  in  the  day's  doings.  Her 
grace  of  maimer — wholly  free  from  pedantry 
or  pretence— as  simple  as  a  child  and  as  pol- 
ished as  a  duchess— IS  quite  winning.  To 
express  satisfaction  in  knowing  any  one  who 
**  had  known  her  father,"  was  very  easy,  but 
the  evident  sincerity  of  the  cordial  greeting 
was  not  to  be  doubted. 

The  author  of  the  ^  Woman  m  White,"  has 
•everything  handsome  about  him,  and  is  evi- 
dently a  gentleman,  and  a  very  agreeable 
inan« 

My  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HaD,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howitt,  and  others  with  whom'  we  used 
to  exchange  visits  in  olden  time,  are  still 
flourishing  in  hale  and  healthy  maturity,  I 
was  told,  but  there  was  no  time  to  seek  them. 

The  elders  of  the  housea  of  Murray,  Long- 
•man,  and  Whittaker,  who  bad  hospitably  re- 
ceived me  in  1886,  have  passed  away,  bat 
4he  business  of  the  two  first  is  vigorously 
pursued  by  the  present  generation.  Tbs 
•new  and  elegant  premises  of  the  Longmana 
and  the  newer  and  handsome  palace  of  the 
rising  Nelsons  are  both  lost  in  the  narrow 
lane,  where  booksellers  most  do  congregate 
— ^Paternoster  Bow.  Many  of  &e  wealthy, 
older  publishers  whose  names  aro  fiiniiliar  in 
our  mouths,  are  conservatively  pursuing  their 
vocation  exactly  as  they  wiere  thirty  yean 
ago.  Baldwin,  Moxon,  Tilt,  the  elder  Bohn, 
Pickering,  and  others,  have  passed  off  the 
stage.  Henry  Bohn  ^*  the  Napoleon  of  remain- 
ders," partially  retired,  after  printing  SCO 
Library  volumes  and  editing-  many  of  them 
himself^  now  amuses  himself  with  nick-nacks 
like  old  china,  for  which  hobby  they  say  bs 
has  expended  £50,000  <tf  his  well-earned  for^ 
•tune.  The  name  of  Beotley,  who  is  now 
quite  advanced  and  ui  poor  health,  is  kept  in 
title-pages  by  his  son,  and  so  is  Picke^ing'^ 
in  a  moderate  way. 

But  the  newer  men  who  have  rben  up  to 
fame  and  fortune  in  this  raqx>nsible  vocatioD 
are  rapidly  eclipsing  the  old  fogies  in  the 
magnitude  and  activity,  if  not  respectabilitj 
of  th&r  operations.  Of  these  Boutledge, 
Wame,  Sirahan,  MaoMillan,  and  Low  and 
l&»s%\o^  are  the  most  notable, — the  pro- 
^csa  q1  vs«i^  ^1  ^d&»^>Qwrak%\^«Q.  more  on 
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onr  American  plan  than  in  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish habit.  la  mj  joangcr  days  in  London, 
Routledge  had  a  little  box  near  Leioester 
Square  whence  he  would  sally  forth  himsdf 
with  samples  of  "  trade-sale  Job-lota  '*  under 
his  arm  and  s^l  "  18-18  at  la." — or  make  a 
**  dicker  "  for  Yankee  books,  if  he  couldn't 
do  better. 

JV^otff,  his  warehouses  are  **  big  things,"  and 
his  list  of  publications  numbers  many  hun^ 
dred.  His  first  noted  contract  was  with  BuIp 
wer — to  give  him  £2,000  a  year  for  ten  yean 
for  the  use  of  his  works,  printing  them  in 
tens  of  thousands  *'for  tiie  million,"  at  a 
nominal  price.  The  cheapness  of  his  public 
cations,  and  others  of  their  class  in  En^bnd, 
has  distanced  American  competition  marrel* 
lously.  Wame,  Ndson,  Strahan,  Low  and 
others  do  an  immense  business  in  the  sama 
department  Books  for  five,  three,  two  and 
one  shilling,  and  even  for  sixpence  (a  very 
decent  copy  of  Cooper's  novels,  for  example,) 
— ^which  were  published  originidly  at  a  guinea 
or  a  guinea  and  a  half.  Apparently  they  find 
their  account  in  this  system,  for  it  is  common 
to  hear  of  editions  of  tens  of  thousands ;  and 
Hotten  told  me  that  of  one  of  Artemaa 
Ward's  books  he  had  sold  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion I  Wc  boast  of  the  universality  of  our 
book-reading,  but  where  does  the  English 
reading  public  come  from?  Look  at  their 
periodical  literature  I  To  say  nothing  of  their 
merely  **  popular  "  serials  like  Good  Words, 
All  the  Tear  Round  and  Once  a  Week,  rang- 
ing from  60,000  to  180,000,  the  number  of 
sbilliog  magazines  is  startling  to  think  of— 
three  times  as  many  in  proportion  as  we  have, 
and  most  people  would  say  ourt  are  too 
many.  Then  the  penny  tesues,  such  as  Brit- 
ish Workman,  etc.,  are  marvellous  for  the 
excellence  of  their  illustrations  as  well  as 
their  literature.  In  all  this  matter  of  in- 
struction and  entertainment  for  the  million, 
our  English  contemporaries  are  leaving  us 
very  far  astern — ^almost  oat  of  sight. 

Here,  agam,  one  of  *'  the  trade  '^  of  thirty 
years  ago  is  startled  with  the  dijfertnei$. 
Then  the  cheapness  of  American  books  was 
proverbial :  and  English  editions  were  loxn- 
ries  which  few  could  afford.  The  stately 
quartos  and  octavofl^  priced  in  guineas  in- 
stead of  pence,  are  still  issued  when  impor- 
tant new  books  are  to  be  launched  for  the 
first  time ;  but,  the  nabobs  and  the  libraries 
once  supplied,  the  '*  people  "  are  then  cared 
f^r  with  compact  duodecimos  at  prices  to 
suit. 

The  goad  old  Mmtocrath  days  of  the  elder 


Murray  and  his  kin  are  passing  away.  How 
he  used  to  entertain  the  American  biblioples, 
the  rarity  of  whose  advent,  thirty  years  ago, 
rendered  them  objects  of  curiosity  I  'James 
Brown  and  Danicd  Appleton  and  one  or  two 
others  comprised  the  whole  American  delega- 
tion for  many  years.  The  two  named  are 
gone :  but  others  are  now  familiar  with  the 
Albemarle  street  mahogany  on  which  the  per* 
traits  of  Soott  and  Byron  and  Southey  and 
Crabbe  and  Irving  and  the  Aiotic  navigators 
looked  down  approvingly.  How  the  old  gen* 
tlenuin  used  to  produce  his  Childe  Harold  . 
and  other  choice  MSS.,  with  half-earnest  ap- 
prehension lest  these  wild  Americans  should 
slip  them  into  their  pockets.  [The  present 
Mr.  John  Murray,  who  makes  the  red-books 
for  travellers,  sometimes  styled  the  British 
tourist's  Bible,  is  now  absent  on  his  first  visit 
to  Italy :  oddly  enough,  although  all  these 
guide-books  were  supposed  to  be  actually 
prepared  by  him,  and  those  on  Germany 
really  were  so,  he  has  never  till  now  even 
seen  Borne  or  Florence.]  How  the  long  firm 
of  Longmaus  used  to  give  us  a  hospitable 
chair  at  their  long  table  in  the  Row,  where 
the  excellent  Brown's  bachelor-hall  in  the 
warehouse  used  to  provide  a  hot  joint  for 
their  authors  and  business  friends.  How  the 
Napoleonic  Bohn  used  to  ^ve  us  holiday  din- 
ners at  the  Star  &  Garter  of  Richmond  Hill, 
and  ex-Sheriff  Whittaker  used  to  tell  us  how 
many  men  he  had  hung  when  "  the  city  "  had 
the  advantage  of  his  services !  How  demo- 
cratic Talboys,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
ancient  university  on  the  Isis,  used  to  sur* 
prise  us  with  his  admiration  for  Amerioan 
institutions — even  more  strange  to  us  than 
the  super-ultra  loyalty  of  the  official  pnb- 
lisher,  Mr.  Pariier,  who  taught  us  that  **  the 
Grown  must  be  respected  if  it  only  hangs  on 
a  bushl"  But  such  gossip  of  old  times 
might  be  extended  ad  nauseam. 

Anoong  the  nooics  and  comers  which  an 
American  in  England,  thirty  years  ago^  was 
apt  to  **  mouse  out,"  were  the  old  Dr.  John- 
son tavern  in  Bolt  Court,  where  we  used  to 
pay  for  a  pint  of  ale  for  the  sake  of  a  peep  at 
the  Lumber  Troop  Hall,  onoe  the  library  of 
the  growling  old  lexioogrf4>her ;  then  the 
rather  doubtful  respectability  of  the  **  Judge 
and  Jury  Society,"  in  Covent  Garden,  where 
mock  ^*  appeals  from  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
Court  below,  at  Westminster,"  were  gravely 
argued  by  big-wigs  at  the  bar  before  a  bigger 
wig*' on  the  bench" — the  price oC  «.-^\.^S. 
'alf  and  'a\l  \)^'^  ^<^  «,d3£&s»»^\»^.  ^^as/V 
did  not  IwV  Vo  wj*\skX  *cA  Vs^^<^xK^  ^"^  ^^T^vB^ 
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Cheshire  "  at  the  little  smoky  room  of  Dol- 
ly's chop  house  in  Paternoster  Bow,  which 
for  three  hundred  years  last  past  has  dispensed 
those  comforts  to  biblioples  and  others  who 
hare  haunted  the  place  since  the  time  of 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson. 

While  the  old  '* haunts"  and  curiosities 
remain,  the  renovations  and  improyements 
going  on  iu  London  are  wonderful  in  their 
extent  and  costly  excellence.  The  Thames 
Embankraeut,  and  new  bridges,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  enormous  railway  system,  the  liaduct 
at  Holbom Valley,  and  the  complete  trans- 
formition  of  Smlthfield  and  its  old  cattle  mar- 
ket of  John  Bogers'  memory ;  the  new  build- 
ingB  in  the  city,  the  immense  demolition  of 
rookeries  between  the  Strand  and  Holbom,  for 
the  new  law  courts ;  the  new  hotels ;  the  amaz- 
ing growth  of  the  suburbs ;  the  new  horticul- 
tural gardens  and  museums ;  the  wonderful 
Museum  in  progress  at  KonsiDgton  and  the 
completion  of  that  at  Bloomsbury,  are  among 
the  signs  that  London  not  only  "  stiU  liree,*' 
but  that  this  "  huge,  overgrown  metropolis," 
as  it  was  called  when  half  its  present  size,  is 
advanc^pg  in  apparent  prosperity  quite  as 
ftst  as  any  of  our  growing  western  cities.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  matter  of  dwelling-houses 
in  the  suburbs,  the  specuktive  builders  seem 
to  have  "  overdone  it "  for  the  time — ^for  (Ker- 
end  &  Gumey's  failure,  and  other  things  of 
that  sort,  were  a  terrible  shock  to  English 
credit,  and  sadly  contracted  the  incomes  of 
multitudes  of  the  middle  classes.  Here  again 
I  found  a  difference  from  the  tone  of  olden 
time — in  the  days  when  every^  American  in 
England  was  pharisaically  lectured  about  the 
shortcomings  of  his  countrymen,  culminating 
in  the  national  crime  of  repudiation,  and  we 
were  kindly  told  to  observe  that  **  an  Eng- 
lishman's word  is  his  bond  the  world  over." 
Truly,  we  deserved  the  lecture  somewhat : 
and  Englishmen  had  a  right  to  a  good  deal 
of  self-complacency.  They  have  still ;  for, 
as  a  nation,  their  phariseeism  is  based  on  a 
sturdy,  downright  foundation  of  honest  can- 
dor and  integrity.  And  yet  there  are  excep- 
tions— strange  to  say.  Such  cases  as  the 
Overends  &  Gumeys,  where  thousands  were 
ruined  by  unsuspicious  confidence,  which 
proved  for  a  series  of  years  to  have  been  be- 
trayed, have  not  been  so  very  rare ;  and  one 
finds  a  difference  in  the  whole  tone  in  which 
business  operations  are  referred  to.  To  speak 
of  a  contemporary  in  trade  as  "  slippery,"  or 
something  worse,  is  a  frequent  habit,  and  it 
wits  not  at  all  pleasant  to  n«t\ce  Botc\\i<^\^- 
omy  and  disparagement  of  eadi.o\.\ier^  «^«&. 


among  the  prosperouB  portion  of  our  own 
fraternity. 

The  earnest,  hearty  hoepitalitj  and  genuine 
kindness  which  I  met  among  English  ac- 
quaintances of  former  years  was  enough  to 
revive  the  heartiest  liking  for  old  England 
and  to  make  one  feel  at  home  there  with  en- 
during friends.  Once  established  in  the  good 
will  of  such  people  and  they  grapple  you  to 
their  hearts  with  hooks  of  steeL  Their  prac- 
tical friendliness  was  so  pleasant  to  think  of^ 
that  I  could  not  but  wonder  the  more  when  a 
passing  allusion  to  our  recent  national  strug- 
gle betrayed  the  fact,  that  the  bitto^st  of  the 
**  unreconstructed  "—the  haughtiest  of  the  un- 
repentant **  secesh  "  are  not  more  thoroughly 
tainted  with  the  poison  of  Southern  doctrine 
than  some  of  our  kindest  and  most  warm- 
hearted and  intelligent  personal  friends  in 
England.  Kot  all  the  stubborn  events  of  the 
war  itself  and  its  great  results,  not  all  the 
magnanimous  treatment  of  the  leaders  of  the 
great  conspiracy,  has  apparently  changed  or 
softened  in  the  least  the  prejudices  of  many 
of  even  moderate,  well-read,  liberal-minded 
English,  men  and  women  which  were  nursed 
and  fed  in  the  outset,  by  the  lies  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  Even  now,  some  of  the  most 
excellent  people  who  would  do  all  sorts  of 
hospitable  things  for  yon  personally,  will  hold 
up  their  hands  and  roll  their  eyes  in  horror 
at  *'  the  abominable  treatment  of  Mr.  Davis," 
and  of  "  that  excellent  noblc-heartcd  man 
General  Lee."  Of  course  this  view  of  things 
is  not  universal — ^but  what  there  is  yet,  even 
among  the  *  middle  classes '  would  surprise  a 
simple-minded  northern  Bcpublican.  The 
way  the  sturdy,  downright  John  Bright  spoke 
of  a  certain  famous  *  admiral  *  who  had  eclip- 
sed Captain  Kidd,  was  not  much  like  the  tone 
of  Mr.  Davis'  admirers.  But  it  will  take  some 
time  yet  for  the  pimple  truth  of  our  great 
struggle  to  be  appreciated  in  the  various  cir- 
cles of  English  Ufa 

After  all,  however,  the  American  name  in 
England  is  treated  with  more  consideration 
than  in  the  time  when  Lynch  law,Bepudiatioo, 
Slavery,  and  the  Oregon  and  North  Eastern 
Boundary  Questions  used  to  be  poked  at 
American  visitors  and  residents  in  a  patron- 
izingly offensive  style.  Some  curious  illcstra- 
tions  of  the  spirit  of  thirty  years  since,  which 
it  was  my  fortune  to  encounter,  might  be 
quoted — but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while.  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  now  the  great  dispenser  of 
millions  for  the  London  poor,  was  then  a 
isiQ^^iS^.Tsv^^^^'cX^kftQ^ing  bacheloi^hall  with 
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gbire  Street, — ^where  the  chums  occasioaally 
dined  some  of  the  Americaii  reaidenta  or 
visitors,  and  he  now  and  then  joined  a  similar 
little  gathering  at  Knickerbocker  cottage, 
where  it  was  mj  fortune  to  entertain  in  a 
small  way,  three  successiye  euToys, — Mr. 
Everett,  Mr.  HcLone,  and  Mr.  Bancroft — be- 
sides our  Spanish  minister,  Mr.  Inring ;  the 
little  American  circle  being  mixed  sometimes 
with  some  of  our  English  literary  friends.  It 
was  delicious  to  take  another  look  at  the 
semi-detached  snuggeries  and  gardens  in  St. 
John's  Wood  and  north  of  Regent's  Park,  and 
to  remember  the  good  old  times  when  we  en* 
Joyed  the  luxuries  of  the  **  Zoological  and 
Botanical "  and  the  immediate  proximity  to 
Primrose  Hill  and  Hampstead  Heath  and  the 
magnificent  slopes  of  the  Park  itsdt  No 
street  walk  in  the  world,  perhaps,  is  more 
agreeable  than  that  from  Primrose  Hill  along 
the  terraces  of  Regent's  Park  and  gardens  and 
down  Portland  Place  and  Regent  Street  to 
Waterloo  Place — the  central  point  of  London 
grandeur. 

But  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  London 
of  recent  growth  is  that  superb  collection  of 
rare  things  in  the  yet  unfinished  museum  at 
South  Kensington.  The  old  British  Museum 
in  Bloomsbury,  now  wholly  reconstructed  on 
the  sight  of  the  old  brick  pile  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, is  a  world  of  itself,  an  amaadng  collec- 
tion of  illustrations  of  the  wonders  of  nature, 
ancient  art,  and  the  literature  of  all  nations. 
But  the  newly  built  galleries  at  South  Ken- 
sington already  contain  relics  and  models  of 
ancient  and  mediseyal  art  which  are  eclipsing 
those  of  the  Louyre — while  the  collections  of 
paintmgs  of  the  English  school,  including 
those  made  by  Sheepshanks,  Vernon,  Bell 
and  others,  are  the  most  delicious  things  in 
modern  art  to  be  seen  in  JBurope.  Of  course 
thousands  of  American  visitors  in  Europe  for 
the  last  twenty  years  are  aware  of  all  thi»— 
but  bow  many  of  them  appreciate  fully  the 
immense  wealth  of  Art  in  this  building — ^how 
many  of  those  who  have  ample  means  in 
lucre,  to  make  their  names  immortal,  are  dis- 
posed to  do  so  by  even  laying  the  foundation 
of  such  an  institution  in  New  York, — so 
thoroughly  constructed — so  perfectly  warmed 
and  ventilated :  so  fully  furnished  with  every 
luxurious  convenience  for  the  people — ^rich 
and  poor—learned  and  ignorant — to  study  art 
in  its  purest  and  highest  forms — to  cultivate 
their  taste  and  their  intellect — to  enjoy  at  all 
times  and  in  the  most  liberal  manner  the  ad- 
vantage of  communion  with  genius  of  all 


ages  and  nations,  and  to  drink  in  the  richest 
inspirations  of  art  with  as  much  freedom  as 
the  air  itself? 

Pabis. 

On  my  first  visit  to  France,  in  1886, 1  was 
a  whole  week  on  the  way  from  London  to 
Paris-— including  four  days  at  Boulogne  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  seat  in  the  Diligence.  Re- 
turning, four  days  at  Havre  waiting  for  a 
steamer,  and  then  a  twenty-four  hours'  passage 
in  a  gale  to  Southampton,  left  impressions  of 
the  trip  between  the  two  cities,  which  dozens 
of  snbsequefit  visits  only  partially  modified. 
When  one  now  takes  his  cushioned  seat  at 
Cannon  Street,  at  1  p.  m.,  after  a  good  lunch 
in  the  station,  and  at  twelve  the  same  even- 
ing finds  himself  comfortably  in  bed  on  the 
Boulevards  with  his  douaned  portmanteau  in 
the  comer,  without  the  least  shade  of  fatigue 
or  discomfort  (except  somewhat  in  that  cramp- 
ed Folkstone  steamer,  which  is  no  bigger 
and  no  better  than  thirty  years  since)  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  in  some  particulars  the  world 
has  advanced  since  the  days  of  onr  youth. 

But  when  you  sally  forth  into  the  glazed 
court-yard  of  the  Grand  Hotel  and  thence  into 
the  Boulevard  and  take  a  glance  at  **  N.  k 
E's"  gigantic  new  Opera  House  and  the  su* 
perb  new  streets  diverging  tberefinom  ;  when 
you  follow  these  from  block  to  block  until 
you  discover  in  every  direction  miles  and 
miles  of  broad,  palace-lined,  asphaUum-paved 
streets,  newly  built  where  narrow  lanes  and 
uncouth  rookeries  only  existed  at  the  time  of 
your  last  visit — when  you  find  these  superb 
avenues,  which  have  risen  like  an  exhalation, 
stretching  along  not  in  one  or  two  central  lo- 
calities merely,  but  in  every  quarter  of  the  great 
capital,  built  on  a  uniform  scale  of  substantial 
elegance  which  shows  at  a  glance  that  some 
central  power— despotic  or  other — has  devis- 
ed and  directed  the  whole  operation-when  you 
look  in  vain  for  the  old  lanterns  suspended 
across  from  house  to  house,  and  the  dirty 
gutters  splashing  you  from  the  centre  of  ill- 
paved,  sidewalkless  streets,  such  as  they  were 
in  the  good  old  days  of  Louis  Philippe— but 
instead  you  find  smoothly-paved  streets  with 
well-made  trotioirs^  and  perfect  neatness  and 
cleanliness  wherever  you  go-— even  in  the  old 
Latin  quarter :  when  you  study  iK-ithout  and 
within  the  wonderful  pile  of  palaces  restored 
and  completed  where  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuilleries  were  simdered  by  unsightly  nui- 
sances ;  when  you  look  at  these  and  scores  of 
similar  improvements  on  a  large  8caU^\&  \^ 
Strang  t]baX  AxumCi^Sk.  Tvssitfst%  ^^n^S.^  V^c^ 
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others  in  admiring  the  energy  and  taste, — 
"imperial  ^'though  it  is — ^which  has  effected 
Fucb  a  mngcificeut  transformation  ?  It  is  true 
that  the  people  arc  now  called  upon  to  pay 
ihe  piper  (there^s  the  rub)  and  Hausmanized 
Paris  is  on  the  qui-vive  at  this  moment  for 
the  verdict  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  on  the  1^ 
gality  and  the  justice  of  these  enormous  ex- 
penditures and  high-handed  seizures  of  in- 
dividual property.  But  after  all  the  grumb- 
ling, Paris  likes  her  new  holiday  dress  too 
well  to  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  for  insisting 
upon  her  wearing  it — and  paying  for  it  too — 
and  so  when  the  ministers  the  other  day  con- 
fessed to  the  deputies  that  the  improvements 
had  been  illegally  made-but^they  "  wouldn*t 
do  so  any  more,"  the  deputies  voted  that  his 
Imperial  Majesty  and  his  advisers  should  be 
excused  and  forgiven— Just  this  once.  The 
radicals  growled,  but  the  bankers  and  mer- 
chants applauded,  and  all  again  goes  as  merry 
as  a  marriage  bell. 

It  was  curious  to  note  the  different  shades 
of  feeling  in  regard  to  the  government  and 
to  the  prospects  of  France.  Some  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  active  of  the  **  reds  '* 
whom  I  had  a  favorable  chance  to  know,  are 
so  bitter  in  their  hostility  to  the  "  upstart  *' 
Emperor,  that  one  wonders  as  to  the  chances 
of  his  head  But,  going  from  these  to  the 
prosperous  men  of  business,  one  may  imagine 
universal  contentment  and  security  for  the 
dynasty  to  an  unlimited  extent.  As  to  the 
Orleanists  and  Legitimists,  if  tliey  still  exist 
in  any  strength,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  de- 
monstrative. 

In  1851,  during  a  flying  visit  to  Paris,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon— *'  the  adventurer  "  who  had  come  over 
from  England  and  got  himself  elected  to  the 
legislature,  but  who  appeared  to  be  looked 
upon  as  of  small  account  Eleven  years 
before,  by  an  odd  chance  I  had,  with  an  Am- 
erican friend,  taken  the  very  rooms  in  St. 
James  street  which  this  same  adventurous 
prince  had  vacated  only  a  day  or  two  before, 
when  he  went  over  to  Boulogne,  with  thirty 
men  and  a  tame  eagle,  for  his  second  attempt 
at  the  conquest  of  France.  The  freak  was 
not,  probably,  so  utterly  insaTie  as  it  then  ap- 
pe4ired — but  if  a  prophet  had  then  recorded, 
in  advance,  his  imperial  reign,  in  apparent 
strength,  for  seventeen  years  (whatever  yet 
may  come),  and  all  the  immense  progress 
of  France  and  the  astounding  growth  and 
Quigniflcent  renovatiou  of   'Pam^  ^VivqYl  v^ 


even  now  an  accomplished  fact^  how  many 
would  have  believed  the  prediction  ? 

The  moderate  republicans,  led  by  such 
n;ien  aa  Laboulaye,  Martin,  Cochin  and  Jules 
Simon,  make  occasional  demonstiationa,  in 
the  shape  of  conferences  or  publie  lectures. 
I  was  fortunate  hi  hearing  one  of  these ;  of 
notable  interest  There  was  an  assembly  of 
8,500  intelligent-looking  men  and  women,  in 
one  of  the  largest  theatres  of  Paris— (Prince 
Imperial),  at  two  o*clock  in  the  afternoon — 
admission  three  francs — ^proceeds  for  some 
charity.  Laboulaye  presided,  and  made  an 
introductory  address  of  half  an  hour,  and 
then  came  an  oration  of  more  than  two  hours 
by  August  Cochin,  the  handsome  and  weal- 
thy member  of  the  Inatitui,  who  wrote  those 
excellent  books  on  slavery.  His  theme  was 
the  life  snd  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln — 
and  the  address  was  a  very  interesting  and 
oomprehensive  account  of  that  remaricable 
man,  with  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  his 
early  and  later  life,  from  flat-boatman  to 
President  and  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
sly  parallels  with  Imperialism,  were,  appa- 
rently, capital  hits,  for  the  interest  seemed  to 
be  intense,  and  the  applause  frequent  and 
earnest  Probably  the  idea  was  a  oompound 
one — the  running  fire  on  the  Government 
was  as  much  the  purpose  as  the  eul(^  of 
our  martyred  Present.  The  tone,  however, 
was  moderate  and  dignified,  warming  occa.«ioD- 
ally  into  real  eloquence,  as  when  he  quoted 
the  famous  second  inaugural — **  With  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  alL^  The  ora- 
tion is  to  be  publUbed,  probably,  for  it  was 
most  interesting  and  significant  under  the 
circumstances. 

An  evening  with  M.  Laboulaye — at  one  of 
his  '^  receptions  ^* — was  another  pleasant  in- 
cident to  remember.  The  republican  leader 
(as  he  may  be  called)  is  a  gentleman  of  win- 
ning address — calm,  dignified — yet  kind  and 
genial — ^inspiring  at  once  a  good  deal  of 
respectful  regard.  Among  his  visitors  were 
members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and  notable 
men  from  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  was 
curious,  by  the  way,  to  observe  that  at 
French  "  receptions  "  of  this  sort,  the  sterner 
sex  appear  to  do  the  talking  among  them- 
selves, leaving  the  ladies  to  thdr  own  resour- 
ces. The  charming  Madame  Laboulaye  en- 
tertained the  feminine  visitors  in  the  same 
room,  but  in  a  group  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Laboulaye's  **  Paris  in  America,**  has 
go  many  clever  and  shrewd  hits  at  our  most 
cxf^vUble  national  traits  and  habits,  that  one 
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can  scarcely  believe  the  author  knows  na  only 
through  books.  Ilis  keen  appreciation  of  the 
good  points  in  American  theories  and  practice, 
shows  him  to  be  a  skilful  obserrer,  and  a  ju- 
dicious and  ablo  friend  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  progress. 

A  Tisit  to  the  great  ware-rooms  of  Hachctte, 
the  Harper  of  France,  was  another  matter  of 
quite  as  much  interest,  to  a  publisher  at  least, 
as  many  of  the  lions  in  the  programme.  Be- 
sides the  immense  piles-— some  hundreds  of 
tons — of  cheap,  popular  books,  educational 
and  other,  this  house  issues  those  famous 
folios,  which  Dord  has  illustrated  with  that 
magician's  pencil  which  he  wields  with  such 
maryellous  facility :  and  the  '*  royals  "  of  popu- 
lar science,  such  as  La  Terrej  by  Reclus,  and 
the  famous  serial  called  Autour  du  Monde—en 
illustrated  quarto,  which  reproduces  and  il- 
lustrates notable  trayels  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  now  preparing,  in  a  series 
of  sumptous  folios,  an  edition  of  the  four 
Gospels,  the  production  of  which  will  cost 
some  $200,00<).  One  of  the  artists  engaged 
on  this,  stays  two  years  in  Jerusalem,  simply 
to  make  the  sketches.  This  *'oeuyrc  dc  luxe  ** 
is  done  for  the  love  of  art  and  of  fame  alone, 
and  not  for  profit  in  lucre. 

**  Would  you  like  to  visit  Gustave  Dora's 
studio?'*  Wouldn't  II  With  a  card  from 
Hachctte's,  we  were  not  long  in  finding  it — 
CTcn  without  a  number  or  name  to  indicate  it 
— for  probably  it  is  the  only  isolated  studio  in 
Paris  built  for  the  purpose — it  must  certainly 
be  the  largest.  An  artist  who  paints  pictures 
30  feet  long  and  22  feet  high,  must  hare  a 
studio  of  his  own :  and  these  arc  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  last  great  work  of  Dor6,  which  we 
saw  on  his  easel  (?),  nearly  or  quite  finished. 
The  subject  is  Christ  commg  down  from  tiic 
Judgment  Hall  of  Pilate — some  twenty  or  more 


life-size  figures  fill  the  canvass.  The  competition 
for  such  a  work  must  be  somewhat  limited — for 
what  galleries  less  extensive  than  the  Louvro 
can  hold  such  a  canvass  ?  In  the  spacioua 
studio,  at  this  moment,  there  were  also  moro 
than  a  dozen  large  pictures,  all  recently  paint- 
ed by  this  almost  mfraculous  artist — (marvel- 
lous at  least,  so  far  as  facility  and  amount  of 
work  is  concerned)— including  figure-pieces 
from  Dante  and  from  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream — Rossini  in  his  bed  after  death,  and 
two  very  beautiful  forest  scenes — all  these 
being  about  six  or  eight  feet  high.  0ns 
would  think  that  Dor6*s  pencil  drawings 
might  have  occupied  any  one  man  for  a  life- 
time, but  to  see  these  enormous  and  elaborate 
works  in  oil,  going  on  simultaneonsly,  oue*s 
wonder  grows  in  proportion  to  their  squars' 
feet.  But  for  the  janitor's  assurance  that  no 
one  but  the  master  himself  touched  the  can- 
vass, we  might  guess  that  a  large  part  of  ths 
work  was  done  by  pupils.  Dor6  himself  is  a 
surprise,  for  he  is,  apparently,  still  on  ths 
sunny  side  of  thirty-five.  In  feature  he  is  not 
very  unlike  Thomas  Nast,  whose  pencil  comes 
nearest  on  our  side  to  that  of  the  French 
prodigy.  Mr.  Dord  received  us  with  thai 
quiet  and  unpretending  manner  which  marks 
the  modesty  of  true  merit :  and  though  ws 
avoided  usmg  minutes  that  must  be  money — 
and  much  money — to  a  man  w^ho  can  do  such 
things  as  he  does,  yet  he  kindly  explained 
the  chief  points  in  his  recent  works,  in  a 
simple  and  sensible  fashion,  and  gave  us  tho 
impression  that  he  was  a  true  son  of  genius. 
And  yet  even  a  novice  may  guess  that  his 
drawings  are  not  all  faultless. 

A  fortnight  in  Paris  and  another  in  Lon- 
don, actively  employed,  gave  ample  material 
for  rambling  notes  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
but  too  much  of  our  space  is  already  filled. 
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CUBBXNT    EVENTS. 


UHITKD   STATES. 


The  Tenure-of-Office  law  having  been  mo- 
dified. President  Grant  has  sent  in  to  the 
Senate  a  considerable  number  of  names  of 
nominees  to  offices,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Almost  all  of  these  have  been  confirmed,  a 
few  rejected  for  good  cause,  and  a  few  for 
discreditable  cause,  openly  admitted  ;  to  wit, 
VOL.  JU. — i7 


the  personal  relations  of  some  Senator  with 
some  other  candidate;  —  and  a  few  with- 
drawn by  the  President.  The  appointment 
of  Mr.  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  the  historian,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  at  London, 
and  of  Mr.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  to  the 
Austrian  Mission,  hare  been  ^<^\i^sc^^  ^vsm« 
mended. 

PrealdciLl  Git^vvV.,  m'Cl:iWJN.  v^^^^^^^  ^^^'^'**" 
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idons,  is  fWmi  time  to  time  nominating  to 
office  persons  possessed  of  African  blood. 
Two  colored  men  have  been  made  clerks  in 
the  office  of  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
at  Washuigton.  Another  has  been  made 
Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Third 
Distriot  of  G^rgia.  Another  was  on  April 
16th  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Minister  Re* 
rident  to  Hajtl  This  last,  Mr.  Ebenezer  D. 
Bassett,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Connecticut 
Kormal  School,  has  acceptably  filled  the  re- 
sponsible post  of  Principal  of  the  Colored 
High-School  at  Philadelphia,  and  is  a  gentle- 
man of  agreeable  presence,  good  manners, 
culture  and  ability.  Still  another,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Hudson  of  Iowa,  was  nominated  for  Minister 
to  Guatemala. 

A  still  more  curious  and  perhaps  equally 
interesting  experiment  in  trying  to  sdect  of- 
fidals  because  they  are  fitted  for  tbe!r  office, 
was  the  nomination  by  President  Grant,  on 
April  21,  of  eighteen  Quakers  to  be  Indian 
agents.     They  were  all  promptly  confirmed. 

On  April  18,  Senator  Sunmer  delivered,  in 
the  Senate  in  Executive  Session,  a  speech  on 
the  Alabama  Claims,  so  exhaustive,  so  able, 
and  so  judicious,  that  the  Senate  judged  it 
proper  to  remove  the  injunction  of  secrecy, 
and  allowed  the  speech  to  be  published. 
From  Mr.  Sumner's  commanding  position  as 
a  statesman  of  experience,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  important  Senate  Committee  on  Fercigu 
Relations,  this  utterance  becomes  almost  an 
official  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  United 
States.  The  remarkable  public  assent  which 
has  been  yielded  to  its  calm  and  kindly,  but 
resolute  statements,  have  largely  increased 
the  weigh tiness  of  its  significance.  It  advised 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Rcverdy  Johnson's  con- 
vention— which  was  accordingly  rejected^ 
with  only  one  voice  ta  the  contrary ;  stated 
the  grievance  of  the  United  States,  after  ex- 
plaining and  detailing  the  facts,  as  consisting 
in  the  English  concession  of  ocean  belliger- 
ency, the  organization  of  actual  piratical  war 
on  the  United  States,  and  the  subsequent 
affording  to  the  pirates  of  welcome,  hospitali- 
ty and  supplies  ;  and  quietly  but  firmly  show- 
ed that  the  United  States  ought  to  require, 
and  does  and  will  require,  redress. 

Two  decisions,  one  interesting  and  impor- 
tant, and  the  other  interesting,  were  delivered 
on  April  18th  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  important  one  was  that 
of  The  State  of  Texas  vs.  White  et  al.^  in  which 
the  State  prayed  the  Court  to  prohibit  the 
defend  int3  from  Teceivlv\^pa^m<iiv\.  «iicct\»ML 
U.  S.  bonds,  and  to  compdthan  Xo  svxrtcu^^ix 


the  same  to  their  owner,  the  State.  This 
prayer  the  Court  granted ;  holding,  in  doing 
so,  that  Texas  has  never  been  out  of  the  Union 
since  entering  it,  and  cannot  gel  out  except  by 
a  constitutional  amendment;  that  the  doings 
of  the  secession  convention  and  rebel  govern- 
ment were  null  and  void,  and  the  rebel  sale 
of  these  bonds  to  the  present  defendants  also, 
of  course,  null  and  void.  Three  jostioes 
(Swayne,  Miller  and  Grier)  dissented  on  the 
question  of  j urisdiction  only.  The  Interesting 
case  was  that  of  the  Mississippi  editor  Mo- 
Ardle,  imprisoned  by  the  military  anthoritiea 
some  time  ago  for  seditioua  editorials.  His 
petition  for  a  writ  of  habeat  eorpnt  was  refused 
by  the  Mississippi  U.  S.  CSrcuit  Court,  and 
now  again  refused,  on  appeal,  by  the  Supremo 
Court,  for  want  of  jurisdiction ;  ao  that  the 
Mississippian  must  remain  in  jaiL 

The  Rhode  Island  State  election,  on  April  &, 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  Republiean  party 
by  a  m!^ority  of  about  4,000.  Last  year  thdr 
majority  was  4,309 ;   the  year  before,  4,194. 

The  timber  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine  at 
Gold  Hill,  Nevada,  caught  fire  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  April  8.  A  considerable  number  of 
miners  were  in  the  works,  a  few  of  whom  es* 
caped,  the  rest  being  suffocated,  buned  or 
killed  by  falling  down  shafts.  After  all  had 
been  saved  who  could  be  readhed,  the  mouths 
of  the  shafts  were  sealed  and  steam  thrown 
down  to  quench  the  fire,  but  work  could  not 
be  resumed  until  April  30. 

Hon.  Edward  Bates  died  at  St  Louis,  March 
26,  in  the  7  6th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom 
In  Virginia,  was  an  able  lawyer,  had  mudi 
ability  as  a  publicist,  but  was  much  too  re- 
served and  modest  to  succeed  as  a  politidsii. 
He  held,  however,  some  public  offices,  and  d6> 
dined  others.  His  last  public  position  was 
the  Attorney  Generalship  under  Mr.  Lincohk 

The  meltmg  of  the  snow  has  caused  some 
destructive  freshets  in  New  England  and  New 
York.  The  Hudson  at  Troy  was  21  feetabore 
low  water  mark  on  April  25th,  and  the  Coo- 
necticut  at  Hartford  20  feet  8  inches,  on  the 
23d.  The  freshet  in  Black  River,  in  Northern 
New  York,  was  reinforced  by  the  whole  vi«t 
body  of  water  in  Woodhull  or  North  Lake 
Reservoir,  which,  on  April  2l6t,  burst  its  dam 
and  poured  down  the  river  valley,  sweeping 
off  enormous  masses  of  logs  and  lumber,  bosses 
and  mills,  but,  it  is  believed,  no  hvei. 
Throughout  the  valleys  of  these  and  the  other 
rivers  of  these  regions,  great  loss  and  dim- 
age  has  been  inflicted,  and  travel  has  been 
VBi'^^^^N&.\&»:^^  places  by  breaking  of  bri^gv 
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FORKION. 

The  news  from  Cuba  is  of  continued  oper- 
ations on  both  sides.  The  advocates  of  the 
Cuban  cause  say  that  the  reyoIutionUts  are 
purposely  protracting  their  efforts  until  the 
yellow  ferer  of  the  summer  shall  take  the 
field  against  Spain.  Those  of  the  Spaniarda 
say  that  the  Cubans  are  doing  nothing,  and 
the  insurrection  must  bo  a  failure.  In  the 
meanwhile  Spanish  troops  and  vessels  are 
coming  to  the  Island,  but  some  of  the  acta  of 
the  Spanish  authorities  look  very  muoh  like 
the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant  who  sees  that  he 
must  lose,  and  tries  to  do  all  the  harm  he  can 
first.  Two  passengers  were  forcibly  taken 
out  of  the  American  schooner  Lizzie  Major 
by  the  Spanish  frigate  Fernando  el  Catolico, 
on  March  26th.  Eleven  days  before,  on  the 
15th,  the  Spanish  steamer-of-war  Andalusia 
seized  the  New  York  brig  Mary  Lowell,  while 
within  British  waters  at  the  Bahamas,  and 
carried  her  off  to  Havana,  where  a  Spanish 
court  decided  her  a  lawful  prize.  In  the  first  - 
days  of  April,  several  Spanish  war-steamers 
landed  arraed  men  in  one  of  the  British 
islands  and  searched  it  for  Cuban  refugees — 
an  act  of  open  war.  These  performances 
have  occasioned  steps  to  be  taken  by  both  the 
An^crican  and  British  Governments,  which 
will  doubtless  rectify  whatever  improprieties 
may  have  been  committed.  Within  Cuba 
herself,  Count  Yalmaseda, — commanding  for 
Spain  in  the  Eastern  Department,  —  pro- 
claimed, on  April  4th,  that  native  males  over 
15,  found  away  from  home  *'  without  sufficient 
excuse,"  will  be  executed;  that  any  house 
found  empty,  and  any  other  without  a  white 
flig,  will  be  burned;  and  that  all  women 
away  from  home  must  come  to  Bayamo  or  to 
Jiguani,  or  they  will  be  seized  and  carried 
thither.  The  Spanish  ♦* volunteers"  also 
continue  their  brutalities  and  murders.  It  is 
reported  that  the  well-known  clipper  schooner 
Grapcshot  sailed  secretly  during  April  from 
New  York  for  Cuba,  laden  to  her  full  capacity 
with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  including  a 
million  cartridges,  with  fifty  men,  and  under 
the  comniand  of  Capt  Kerapton,  an  ex-officer 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  Mexican  House  of 
Representatives,  moreover,  on  April  6th, 
voted  permission  to  President  Juarez  to  recog- 
nize the  Cubans  as  belligerents  whenever  he 
might  think  proper;  it  had  already  been 
directed  that  the  Cuban  flag  should  bo  recog- 
nized in  the  ports  of  Mexico. 

The  latest  dates  from  Paraguay,  which  are 
those  reaching  London  May  2,  report  that 
Lopez  13 preparing  to  take  the  offensive  again 


with  10,000  men.    About  the  same  time  news 
came  that  the  Allies  were  preparing  for  a  final 
attack  on  Lopez ;  a  current  of  purpose  which* 
ought  to  promote  a  speedy  ending  of  the 
war. 

The  refusal  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal 
to  accept  the  throne  of  Spain  was,  it  is  said, 
not  very  polite.  The  sit^iation  is  perplexing- 
ly  vacant.  Xhe  recent  change  in  our  own  ad- 
ndnistration  has  left  a  good  many  able  men 
unemployed.  Almost  any  of  them  would '  ^run" 
Spain  very  well  by  contract,  and  on  cheap 
terms  too.  To  hire  an  American  ad  interim^ 
on  business  principles,  is  an  expedient  alwaya 
open  to  any  monarchy  without  a  king,  and  an 
expedient,  too,  which  can  ■  never  embarrass 
any  final  settlement  by  committing  anybody 
in  favor  of  any  hereditary  claims  or  European 
interests. 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  English  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  April  8,  **  submitted  the  annual 
Budget" — nearly  equivalent  to  the  presenting 
of  the  annual  Report  of  our  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  said,  the  expenses  of  the  pre- 
sent year  would  be  £68,260,000,  being  less 
than  those  of  last  year  by  £2,200,000,  saved 
mostly  in  the  navy  and  war  departments.  And 
the  revenue  will  be  £73,000,000,  or  £200,000 
.  more  than  last  yearns.  So  there  would  be  a 
surplus  of  £4,760,000.  This,  however,  will 
be  used  up  in  paying  the  last  yearns  deficit, 
and  the  remaining  £4,000,000  of  the  whole 
£9,000,000  expense  of  the  Abyssinian  war. 
And  he  proceeded  to  suggest  simdry  measures 
of  taxation  which,  he  said,  would  give  a  sur- 
plus for  this  year  of  £600,000. 

Freedom  of  speech  seems  to  be  extending  in 
France.  On  April  17,  M.  Thiers  said — though 
not  without  arousing  a  great  dispute  and  ex- 
citement —  that  **  the  commercial  liberty  of 
Franco  is,  like  the  political  liberties  of  the 
French  people,  a  farce."  This  must  be  a  bit- 
ter dose  for  the  Emperor,  who  would,  however, 
rather  let  it  pass  than — under  the  circum- 
stances— to  guillotine  M.  Thiers  or  send  hin^ 
to  the  poisonous  morasses  of  Cayenne.  Mean- 
while the  Emperor  has  been  trying  to  please 
the  French  by  freeing  the  workmen  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  and  showing  a  livret,  or 
little  book  with  a  record  of  discharges,  char- 
acter, etc.,  and  by  augmenting  the  pension  of 
the  few  remaining  soldiers  of  the  Republic 
and  the  First  Empire. 

The  Italian  Court  of  Appeals,  on  April  24, 
decided  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty. 

to  go  0^1  ot  \X\  i^TQ\>^\i\i  Yi^wasfc  Siafc^N3i2«!a. 
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QoTemment  aaked  it  to  do  ao,  and  this  was 
probably  in  conaequence  of  Hazzini^B  connec- 
tion with  the  movements  for  a  republic,  re- 
cently detected  and  broken  up  in  Italy. 

On  April  2d,  an  attempt  was  made  to  as- 
sassinate the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  his  min- 
isters, at  the  theatre  in  Cairo,  by  means  of  an 
infernal  machine  under  his  chair.  Another, 
on  April  18,  was  by  a  contrivance  to  cause  a 
railroad  accident  to  the  train  which  he  was  on. 

Shcre  Ali,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  has 
become  unopposed  ruler  of  that  country  and 
of  Cabul.  He  is  a  great  admirer  and  friend  of 
the  English,  who  are  treating  him  with  great 
attention,  glancing  meanwhile  over  his  shoul- 
der, with  ulterior  views,  across  his  mountains 


northwestwardly  towards  Turkistan  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Admiral  Rowan,  writing  from  Uong  Kong 
on  Feb.  24,  sends  word  that  the  civil  war  in 
Japan  is  over,  the  Mikado  being  acknowledg- 
ed both  temporal  and  spiritual  roler,  Aidzn, 
the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  being  imprisoned 
for  life,  and  other  Daimios  being  deprived  of 
their  independent  forces  and  confined  to  tbdr 
castles. 

In  South  Africa  the  long  conUnued  heats 
had  so  dried  the  country,  that  when,  on  Feb. 
0,  a  fire  broke  out,  it  swept  over  a  tract  400 
miles  long,  and  from  15  to  150  wide.  A  num- 
ber of  persons  were  burned  to  death,  great  mis- 
ery caused,  and  much  property  destroyed. 


FINE  ARTS. 


THK  NATIONAL  ACADXUT  OF  DESIGN. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  contains  a  very 
fair  display  of  pictures.  This  is  almost  all 
that  can  be  said  in  its  favor, — ^if  this  be  in 
its  favor ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  single  work 
on  the  walla  of  more  than  average  merit. 
Take  any  department  of  art  there  represented, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  select  either  a  por- 
trait or  landscape  or  genre  picture  that  gives 
evidence  of  commanding  talents,  or  even 
promise  of  future  greatness.  Among  the 
four  hundred  paintings  and  drawings  on  the 
walls,  there  are  many  works  that  give  quiet 
pleasure,  many  on  which  the  eye  loves  to 
dwell,  and  which  are  to  be  desired  for  the 
parlor  or  the  boudoir ;  but  there  is  not  ooe 
which  draws  your  whole  attention,  makes  you 
forget  what  is  around  it,  and  compels  you  to 
say,  "the  man  who  painted  this  is  a  great 
artist " ; — ^not  one  I  And  when  this  is  said, 
the  exhibition  is  condemned. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  the  critic, — ^whatever 
artists  may  think, — to  say  hard  things  about 
pictures ;  it  would  be  a  great  deal  pleasanter 
to  write  amiably  about  them,  and  to  recog- 
nize Raphaels,  Titians,  Tintorettos,  Gaudes, 
Turners,  Churches,  Pages,  &c.,  in  the  artists 
whose  productions  cover, — would  we  could 
say  grace, — the  Academy  walls.  But  what 
can  on  honest  critic  do  ?  lie  probably  enters 
the  Academy  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
last  season^s  exhibition  at  Paris,  or  Munich, 
or  Dresden,  and  sees  displayed  on  the  line, 
and  in  the  best  positions,  works  which  if  sent 
to  any  first-class  cxhibltiou  in  Europe  would 
either  be  instantly  teiccte^,  ot  eto^^^  VoXa 
obscure  corners,  ot  hoiale^  Vo  vVie  ^wi^iv\^\ 


and  he  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  art  in 
America  is  still  in  a  very  chaotic  and  unset- 
tled state,  and  that  hundreds  of  persons  call 
themselves  artists,  and  are  allowed  to  exhibit 
pictures,  who  bavp  scarcely  mastered  the  Iot- 
est  rudiments  of  art    This,  indeed,  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  art  iu  this  coun- 
try, that  mere  students  are  allowed  to  present 
themselves  in  the  Academy  as  accomplished 
artists.    The  Academy  should   be  far  n^re 
strict  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  pictures. 
It  is  no  kindness  to  a  young  artist, — or  to  an 
old  one,  for  that  matter, — to  let  him  exhibit 
a  bad  picture,  and  certainly  it  is  an  insult  to 
the  public.     Of  the  four  hundred  pictures  in 
the  Academy,  two  hundred  at  least  could  be 
spared  to  advantage.     Artists  and  the  public 
would  benefit  by  the  exclusion  of  interior 
works.     Were  the  rules  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  pictures  more  strict,  we  might 
have  fewer  pictures,  but  the  deficiency  in 
numbers  would  be  made  up  in  quality.    We 
should  be  spared,  for  example,  such  an  atro- 
city as  **  Beulah,*'  in  the  North  Room,  such 
a  monstrosity  as  *'  Gettysburg,"  in  the  Sculp- 
ture Room,  *'The  Death  of  Lincohi,''  in  the 
North  Room,  and  half  a  dozen  others  which 
we    have  happily  forgotten,    and  wish  we 
could  be  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  again.    It 
is  surprising  that  an/  hanging  conunittee 
should  admit  such  a  picture  as   "Beulab,'' 
and  ten   times  more  surprising  that  they 
should  give  it  a  place  on  the  line.     We  might 
expect,  with  regret,  to  find  such  a  composi- 
tion in  the  parlor  of  a  girls*  boarding-school, 
<5r  of  a  country  parsonage,  where  the  '*  Pil* 
^ras^^  l!tQi^5c^9a&"   \s   the   most  sensational 
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*•  National  Academy  of  Design!"  What 
could  the  committee  have  been  thinking  of, 
when  they  gave  it  such  a  prominent  position  ? 

While  in  the  fault-finding  mood,  we  must 
mention  Beard's  **  Raining  Cats  and  Dogs." 
Like  his  "  Old  Woman  that  Lived  in  a  Shoe,** 
it  is  a  wretched  subject  for  a  picture.  It 
might  do  for  an  illustration  to  a  child's  story- 
book, but  for  an  artist  of  Beard's  acknowl- 
edged talent  and  culture  to  elaborate  the 
puerile  fancy  in  a  large  oil-painting,  was  sheer 
waste  of  time.  If  Beard  likes  to  squander 
his  powers  in  this  way,  we  dont  know  that 
any  one  has  a  right  to  find  fault  with  him, 
though  we  may  be  sorry  to  see  the  waste ; 
but  when  he  thrusts  his  work  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  we  are  expected  to  admire  it,  we  have 
the  right  to  protest  Certainly,  we  have 
rarely  seen  a  work  in  which  more  good  work 
was  utterly  thrown  away,  than  in  this  one ; 
and  when  we  consider  what  admirable  humor 
Beard  is  capable  of,  we  regret  all  the  more 
the  mi<gudgn)ent  shown  in  the  selection  of 
his  subject 

There  are  several  very  fine  portraits  in  the 
exhibition.  Of  these  the  most  noticeable  is 
that  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  by  Page,  which 
is  admirable  in  drawing  and  color,  and  subtle 
in  the  expression  of  character.  The  contri- 
butions of  Oliver  Stone^  though  of  a  different- 
school,  attract  attention  by  their  many  excel- 
lent qualities.  Fagnani  also  has  several  fine 
portraits,  which  ought  to  have  been  better 
hung.  Boom  might  have  been  made  for  them 
on  the  line,  without  disturbing  one  valuable 
picture.  Huntington  is,  of  course,  well  repre- 
sented as  to  number,  in  this  department, 
though  there  w  nothing  very  noticeable  in 
the  works  that  bear  his  name.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  Elliott,  by  Guy,  in  the  East  Room, 
of  which  we  cannot  speak  very  favorably. 
♦*  A  Portrait"  by  H.  P.  Gray,  in  the  same 
room,  is  simply  a  rather  good-looking,  medi- 
tative young  woman,  of  no  particular  interest 
to  the  general  public.  Eastman  Johnson's 
family  group  (No.  196)  is  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  his  genius,  no  less  admirable  as  to  draw- 
ing and  color  than  as  to  composition  and 
management  of  the  somewhat  poor  material 
with  which  he  had  to  deal  The  figures  of 
the  two  elderly  persons  are  rather  stiff;  but 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  ac- 
tion of  the  little  child  laying  its  hand  on  grand- 
papa's arm  to  attract  his  attention  from  the 
newspaper. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Lambdin's 
"Experienced  Fisherman"  (No.  125),  and 
hiu  "Amateur  Circu3/'  and  wo  now  have 


space  only  to  direct  our  readers'  attention  to 
them  as  pictures  in  which  they  will  take  great 
pleasure. 

Dana's  large  sea-piece,  "  Moonrise  after  a 
Gale  "  (No.  829),  is  a  picture  that  attracts 
and  repels  at  once.  There  is  a  largeness  and 
weight  of  movement  in  the  waves  which 
every  one  who  has  been  to  sea  will  recognize ; 
but  the  color  is,  we  think,  too  sombre,  not  to 
say  inky.  There  is  a  lack  of  interest,  too,  in 
this  dreary  *'  waste  of  waters  wide  and  deep," 
without  ship,  or  wreck,  or  any  indication  of 
life ;  and  after  a  short  look,  attracted  chiefly 
by  the  strangeness  of  the  subject,  the  visitor 
turns  away  to  find  something  that  comes 
nearer  home  to  every-day  thought  and  expe* 
rience. 

The  department  of  landscape  art  is  very 
full,  and  contains  a  few  very  choice  works, 
and  a  good  many  passable  ones.  William 
Hart  has  two,  neither  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  fine  specimen  of  his  power  now  to  be 
seen  at  Enosdlsr's  gallery.  Kensett  also 
has  two,  a  **Lake  George"  and  "Beveriy 
Coast ", — the  latter  representing  a  fine  stretch 
of  beach,  with  a  long  wave  just  breaking  and 
rolling  up  over  the  smooth  expanse.  Whitt- 
redge  contributes  a  cool  and  pleasant  picture 
called  *'  Trout  Brook  at  Milford."  Bristol's 
**  Mount  Everett,  Mass.,"  shows  that  this  art- 
ist is  developing  in  the  right  direction.  The 
picture  contains  many  excellent  qualities  of 
color  and  composition.  Brevoort's  **  No- 
vember comes  with  Wind  and  Rain"  is  the 
best  work  we  remember  to  have  seen  from 
his  hand.  It  is  well  conceived  and  forcibly 
executed. 

W.  T.  Richards  has  several  admirably 
pidnted  landscapes  in  the  exhibition,  Pre- 
Raphaelite  in  finish  and  delicacy  of  detail, 
but  displaying  a  finer  sense  of  beauty  than 
any  Pre-Raphaelite  work  we  have  ever  seen 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Richards  lacks  imagi- 
nation, but  he  "  paints  what  he  sees "  more 
truly  and  with  better  effect  than  almost  any 
other  artist  of  the  Realistic  school 

Samuel  Colman's  **Fort  Lafayette"  is  a 
work  of  great  merit.  The  spectator  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  Lon^  Island  side,  a  lit- 
tle below  Fort  Hamilton,  and  look  across  the 
water  to  Fort  Lafayette  in  the  middle  distance 
and  the  hills  of  Staten  Island  in  the  extreme 
distance.  There  are  fishing-boats  near  the 
Fort,  steamers,  ships  and  tug-boats  passing 
up  aod  down  through  the  Narrows^  and  o^«b 
all  falls  the  lighl  ot  ^uw  ^^'craowi  w«!l  ^Qkswm^ 
a  \iazy  atmospViW^.    t\i^  ^^^"Sa  ^^^^i  ^^e=- 
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ripples  over  its  whole  surfkce.  The  cloud- 
painting  in  this  picture  is  remarkable  for  force 
combined  with  delicacy  of  drawing  and  tone. 
Altogether  it  is  by  far  the  best  picture  that 
ColmaoL  has  exhibited  for  several  years. 

H.  D.  Martin's  '^Morning  on  the  Lake'' 
(No.  280)  is  full  of  quietude  and  repose. 
The  morning  is  just  breaking  on  the  lovely 
hills  in  the  distance,  while  the  lake  in  the  fore- 
gro und  still  lies  in  cool  shadow.  In  the  sedgy 
margin  is  moored  a  canoe.  Not  a  breath  of 
air  disturbs  the  limpid  surface  of  the  lake,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  life  in  all  the  picture. 
Neither  man  nor  beast  is  yet  stirring,  and  the 
repose  of  night  still  broods  over  the  lonely 
scene. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  pastoral  in  the  South 
Room,  by  C.  C.  Griswold  (No.  800),— a 
stretch  of  green  pasture  gently  swelling  into 
a  grassy  hillside,  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  row  of 
willows  indicating  the  course  of  a  stream, 
and  in  the  distance  the  crests  of  purple  hills. 
The  air  is  full  of  warm  sunlight  and  summer 
feeling. 

'*  On  the  Ck>ast  of  Maine"  (No.  91),  by  B. 
Brown,  represents  a  stormy  sea  dashing  against 
a  bold,  rocky  coast.  The  heavy  gray  sky  has 
a  cold  and  dreary  appearance,  and  the  only 
sign  of  life  in  the  picture  is  a  flight  of  gulls 
over  the  waste  of  waters. 

We  eannot  say  much  for  Winslow  Homer's 
Manchester  Coast  (No.  187),  though  it  has 
some  fine  qualities  of  color.  It  has  an  uufin- 
ished  appearance,  the  drawing  is  sketchy  and 
uncertain,  and  the  handling  by  no  means  mas- 
terly. 

Besides  the  *'  Summer  Seas,"  already  no- 
ticed in  these  pages,  Hennessy  has  two  small- 
er pictures  in  the  exhibition,  neither  of  which 
does  full  justice  to  his  powers.  Of  the  two, 
we  much  prefer  ^^  An  Afternoon  in  December" 
(No.  242.) 

A  great  deal  of  interest  attaches  to  two 
landscapes,  one  in  the  North  and  one  in  the 
South  room,  signed  "A.  B.  Dnrand"— a  signa- 
ture that  a  few  years  ago  was  more  familiar 
to  the  public  than  it  has  been  of  lata  Ten 
years  back  Mr.  Durand's  pictures  were  con- 
sidered models  of  landscape  art.  He  was 
President  of  the  Academy;  his  membership 
in  the  society  dated  back  to  1826 ;  and  his 
pictures  were  very  popular.  But  younger 
artists,  of  the  new  school  with  which  he  had 
no  sympathy,  crowded  him  out  of  public  fa- 
Tor.    People  grow  tired  of  his  everlasting 


moonlight  scenes,  his  very  green  foresU  and 
meadows,  his  tamely  correct  Academic  style, 
and  lost  sight  of  the  genuine  feeling  and  sense 
of  repose  that  pervaded  most  of  his  work ;  and 
of  late  years  he  has  done  little  to  attract  at- 
tention. It  is  understood  that  he  now  con- 
templates retiring  altogether  from  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art,  and  that  the  two  pictures  in 
the  present  exhibition  constitnte  his  farewell 
contribution  to  the  Academy. 

The  lady  artists  are  well  represented  in  this 
exhibition,  chiefly  by  fruit  and  flower  pictures. 
Mrs.  Eliza  Greatorex  exhibits  several  spirited 
pen-and-ink  sketches  of  soenes  close  about 
home.  The  etclungs  of  Henrietta  Brown  show 
a  good  deal  of  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
material  Miss  Mary  L.  Stone  sends  a  very 
pretty  series  of  drawings  on  wood,  illustratr 
ing  a  Danish  fairy  tale.  Miss  C.  W.  Conint 
exhibits  a  fruit-piece,  well  composed  and  ex- 
cellent in  color.  There  are  several  very  beia- 
tiful  floweriiieoes  by  Misa  H.  A.  Granbcny, 
and  a  fine  cluster  of  **  Moming-Glories"  by 
Miss  V.  Granberry. 

IflSCELLAKEOUS   NOTES. 

Mr.  Prang  has  recently  published  a  chromo- 
lithograph of  Brown's  "  Crown  of  New  Eng- 
land"—a  White  Mountain  piotore  that  so  took 
the  fancy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  that 
royal  personage  was  on  a  vi^t  to  this  country 
that  he  purchased  it  to  grace  his  own  private 
collection.  The  chromo  is  quite  succesdiil, 
as  a  copy  of  the  original,  and  is  equal  to  any 
of  the  landscapes  yet  published  by  Mr.  Prang. 

We  have  unintentionally  overlooked  a  chro- 
mo-lithograph,  sent  us  some  time  ago,  called 
''Utile  Red-Ridmg-Hood."  It  was  painted 
by  Anton  Dicffenbacb,  and  chromo-llthograph- 
ed  by  Colton,  2^hm  and  Robert?,  of  this 
city. 

Mr.  Fagnani  has  just  completed  a  very  in- 
teresting series  of  pictures  representing  the 
nine  Muses,  each  Muse  being  the  unidealized 
portrait  of  an  American  young  lady.  He  un- 
dertook the  work  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  every  type  of  classic  beauty  may  be  found 
in  America,  and  he  has  therefore  given  literal 
portraits,  changing  only  the  costume  from  the 
modem  to  the  classic  style  to  suit  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Muses;  yet  ho  bad  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  beautiful  model  for  each  one.  TbiA 
interesting  series  of  pictures  will  be  fii^t  ex- 
lubited  at  the  grand  Musical  Festival  at  Bos- 
ton, and  afterward  in  this  city. 
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LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 
Monthly  Notes  prepared  for  Piitn*m*s  Magazine. 


Four  important  works  by  four  French  ex- 
i\p3  are  now  in  the  course  of  publication :  La 
Creation^  by  Edgar  Quinet;  L* Homme  qui 
riij  by  Victor  Hugo;  Etudes  sur  L' Angle- 
ierre^  by  Louis  Blanc ;  and  VEmile  du  19  md 
Steele^  by  Alphonse  EsquiroL  At  the  same 
time,  two  works  by  two  other  exiles  are 
announced  in  Brussels :  Let  Nouvcaux  Pro- 
poi  de  LabiaiuSj  by  Rogeard,  and  En  At- 
tendant^ by  Henri  Rochcfort.  The  latter  is 
said  to  be  written  in  a  very  different  style 
from  the  brief,  epigrammatic  fragments  which 
made  the  Lanteme  so  famous. 

Russian  literature  shows  signs  of  reuewed 
life.  One  of  the  last  announcements  is:  Rev- 
clatioM  of  St.  Pcterthurg^  by  W.  Ercstowski, 
a  romance  in  four  volumes. 

Count  Kanitz,  of  KOnigsberg,  Prussia,  has 
published  a  reply  to  Hep  worth  Dixon,  entitled 
Dixon's  Spiritual  Wives^  and  the  Religious 
Trial  at  Konigsherg ;  but  the  court  in  that 
city  has  ordered  his  work  to  be  destroyed,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  **  offensive  to  law.** 

A  very  important  scientific  work  now  in 
the  course  of  publication  in  Italy  is  The 
Birds  of  liomhardy^  by  Oscar  Dressier,  a 
Saxon.  The  old,  young,  eggs  and  nests  of  the 
birds  are  given  in  chroniotint,  of  the  nitural 
size.  The  price  of  the  complete  work,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  specimen  of  illus- 
trated ornithology  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished, is  350  francs. 

The  last  literary  sensation  in  Germanj  is  a 
new  work  by  Richard  Wagner,  the  composer, 
published  under  the  title  of  Judaism  in  Mu- 
sic, It  is  a  strange  and  violent  production, 
and  f^pears  to  have  given  quite  as  much  of- 
fence to  Christians  as  to  the  sect  which  the 
author  assails.  He  not  only  denies  the  genius 
of  Jewish  composers,  but  denounces  the  in- 
fluence of  Jews  as  being  injurious  to  true  Art 
in  Music,  as  in  Literature  and  Politics.  When 
we  remember  that  Wagner  fought  behind  the 
barricades  in  Dresden,  as  the  reddest  of  re- 
publicans, in  1849,  it  is  curious  to  read  this 
passage  from  his  brochure :  **  When  we  ad- 
vocated the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  we 
were  rather,  in  reality,  fighting  for  an  abstract 
principle,  not  for  a  concrete  case ;  even  aa  aU 


our  liberalism  was  a  somewhat  cloudy  play  of 
intellect — since  we  pronounced  for  *  the  free- 
dom of  the  people,*  without  knowledge  of  the 
people,  indeed  with  repulsion  for  any  actual 
contact  with  tliem  !  ** 

Prince  Wladimir  Odojewski,  who  died  in 
Moscow  in  March,  at  an  advanced  age,  was 
the  last  literary  representative  of  the  genera- 
tion which  produced  the  poets  Puschkin  and 
Lennontoff.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  rather 
than  of  genius — an  elegant  writer,  but  without 
much  power  or  originality. 

With  this  year  commenced  the  publication 
— at  Ghent,  in  Belgium — of  a  legal  journal  of 
a  truly  cosmopolitan  character.  It  is  called 
La  Revue  de  Droit  international  et  de  Legis- 
lation eomparke.  The  ecUtors  are  the  Belgian 
lawyer,  Rolin-Jacquemyns,  the  Dutch  Profes- 
sor, Asscr,  and  Lord  Wcstlake,  in  England. 
Contributions  are  announced  from  distin- 
guished lawyers  in  France,  Switzerland,.Ger- 
many,  Russia,  the  United  States,  Portugal,  and 
SoutJi  America. 

The  old  Sanskrit  drama  of**  Sakontala**  has 
been  rewritten  for  the  modem  stage  by  Al- 
fred von  Wolzogen,  and  is  now  performed  at 
Breslau,  with  more  success  than  could  have 
been  expected. 

The  Europa^  in  Leipzig,  has  the  following, 
to  which  no  comment  is  needed:  '^Shak- 
speare  is  the  latest  fashion  in  New- York.  The 
various  theatres  of  the  great  city  emulate  each 
other  in  producing  his  plays.  But  while,  in 
Germany  and  England,  the  tragedies  are  pre- 
ferred, the  pnblio  in  New- York  desires  to  see 
only  the  comedies  (I)** 

A  journal  for  the  advocacy  of  "  Women's 
Rights,"  with  the  title  of  Vox  FemininOy  haa 
been  established  hi  Lisbon.  The  name  of  the 
editress  is  Senhora  Franciska  d'Assis  Martinez 
Wood. 

In  the  German  journals  it  Is  gravely  an- 
nounced that  the  **  Directors  of  the  public 
schools  in  Philadelphia  have  banished  all 
reading-books  so  far  as  their  authority  ex- 
tend5,  and  supplied  their  placA  ^>Al— aowm^- 
papcTS  \    1^3  \)a^a  m^MJkS  >Jki^  ^  wj&k.  ^^  ^^ 
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bates  in  Ckmgress,  political  questions,  acd- 
dents,  fires  and  criminal  trials.  It  is  supposed 
that  such  subjects  will  better  deyclop  their 
minds  than  specimens  of  eloquence  or  pa- 
thotic  stories.'* 

Dr.  Martin  de  Moussy  died  in  April,  in  Pa- 
ris, aged  69.  At  first  physician  and  journal- 
ist, he  went  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  1841,  and 
remained  there  twenty  years.  For  his  De- 
•eriptian  Oeoffraphique  et  Btatiatique  de  la 
Oonfidkration  Argentine^  and  other  8er?ices, 
the  Argentine  GoYemment  Toted  him  a  dona- 
tion of  $30,000,  shortly  before  his  death. 

The  twenty-fourth  part  of  Kmil  Littr6*s 
great  Dieiionnaire  de  la  Langue  Franffaise 
has  just  appeared.  It  embraces  the  words 
from  perdre  to  port  The  lexicographer  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  work  six  years 
ago,  and  by  his  indefatigable  industry  and 
the  efficiency  of  his  co  laborers,  is  now  so 
far  advanced  that  the  termination  of  the 
work  may  be  foreseen.  This,  as  a  cTitic 
remarks,  is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
progress  of  the  DicUonnaire  hinioriquf^  com- 
menced by  the  French  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres.  Two  numbers  of 
the  latter  have  appeared  in  twenty  years,  and 
it  is  estimated  that,  at  the  same  rate,  the 
work  will  be  entirely  completed  2,500  years 
hence! 

Editions  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  separately 
in  English  text,  with  critical  commentaries  in 
Qcrman,  are  astonishingly  popular  in  Ger- 
many. The  Shakspearc  of  Prof.  Dclius,  anno- 
tated in  this  manner,  has  already  reached  a 
third  edition :  Max  Moltke  has  edited  Handel^ 
and  Prof.  Herrig  Macbeth^  The  Merchant  of 
Venice^  and  AtUhony  and  Cleopatra.  In 
all  these  editions  the  text  is  critically  ex- 
amined and  compared,  and  obscure  passages 
are  elucidated  by  other  passages  from  Shaks- 
pearc, thus  making  the  poet  his  own  best 
commentator. 

Count  Ermanno  Lunzi,  a  native  of  Zante, 
has  published  in  Milan  a  work  upon  the 
character  of  Primitive  Christianity.  The 
author  belongs  to  the  modem  reform  move- 
ment in  Catholicism;  he  disclaims  being  a 
**free  thinker,"  but  admits  that  he  is  a 
*•  historically  developed  Christian." 

One  of  Goethe's  fragments  is  entitled 
**Shakspeare  and  No  End."  This  phrase 
might  be  applied  to  a  large  class  of  the 
living  authors  and  critics  of  Germany.  The 
last  publication  of  the  school  is  **  Shaks- 
peare's  Ideal  of  "Women,''^  Y>3  ¥.  k.  Ajso, 
(published  by  Bartel,  EoWeY 


Alphonso  Royer  has  pablishcd  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  bia  HuUnre  Uni- 
venelle  du  TTiiatre  (A.  Franck,  Paris).  The 
work  is  to  be  completed  in  five  volnmes ;  the 
first  is  devoted  to  the  dramatic  representa- 
tions of  the  ancients,  and  the  second  ter- 
minates with  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century — Lope  de  Y^ga,  Comeille 
and  Sbakspeare. 

Prof.  Rinaldo  Fulin  has  pubUshed  ai 
Venice  **  Studies  in  the  Archives  of  the 
State  Inquisition,"  a  work  which  is  said  to 
throw  new  light  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
secret  tribunal  of  the  Republic. 

Among  other  announcements  by  Long- 
mans, London,  are  **  The  Subjection  of  Wo- 
man "  by  Stuart  Mill,  and  ^*  Mopsa,  the 
Fairy,"  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

There  are  signs  of  epidemic  poetry  in 
England.  The  Athcnanim  of  April  10th  has 
notices  of  fifteen  new  volumes  of  rhyme,  not 
one  of  which  is  heartily  commended. 

The  Clarendon  Press  announces:  "Se> 
lections  from  the  Less-Known  Latin  Poets," 
by  North  Pinder,  M.  A. 

"  Old  Town  Folk,"  by  tiie  author  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  is  published  in  London  by 
Sampson,  Low  k  Co.,  in  three  volumes. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  Lobschcid's 
English  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  printed  in 
Hong  Kong,  is  announced  to  appear  before 
the  close  of  the  present  year.  The  first  part 
was  published  in  1864.  The  entire  work  will 
contain  between  two  and  three  thousand  large 
quarto  pages;  it  gives  both  the  Punti  and 
Mandarin  pronunciation  of  all  Chinese  words. 

Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden  (brother  of  King 
Charles  XV.),  has  just  published  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  entitled :  "  Charles  XII.  as  King, 
Soldier  and  Man,"  which  is  said  to  be  a 
singular  contrast  to  Voltaire's  romantic  and  un- 
reliable history.  The  style  is  simple,  clear  and 
stately,  and  the  work  throws  quite  a  new  light 
on  many  events  of  the  famous  monarch's 
reign.  It  also  proves  conclusively  that  his 
death  at  Frederickshall  was  not  the  work  of  an 
assassin  in  his  own  ranks,  as  has  hitherto 
been  believed. 

The  new  international  copyright  treaty 
between  France  and  Belgium  will  break  up 
the  wholesale  system  of  piracy,  which  has 
flourished  in  Brussels  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years. 

B^wc^si'*  tragedy  of  "  William  Ratcliff "  hx" 
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the  text  being  translated  almost  literally  into 
Russian,  and  the  music  composed  by  the 
Rossian  Colonel  de  Quy.  In  erery  respect  it 
is  pronotmced  a  great  success,  and  its  popu- 
larity seems  to  increase  with  every  repetition. 
The  hereditary  prince,  Bemhard,  of  Saxe- 
Meiningenf  who  is  but  18  years  old,  and  com- 
mencing his  studies  at  Heidelberg,  has  written 
and  privately  printed  a  tragedy,  **  Kaiser 
Henry  V." 

Among  the  new  poetical  apparitions  in 
Germany  arc :  "  Photography ;  a  Humoresque 
in  Ten  Cantos,  by  Edward  Paulus,"  and 
'*  Kynopocdie ;  or  the  woU-educated  Dog,**  a 
Didactic  Poem,  by  Sebastian  Auf.*'  The  char- 
acter of  the  former  is  indicated  by  its  title ; 
but  the  latter  is  meant  to  be  a  serious  pro- 
duction! But — have  we  not  had,  in  this 
country,  Solyman  Brown*s  epic  on  Dentistry 
and  Dentifrices  ? 

Mr.  HingstoD,  Artemas  Ward*s  man  of 
business,  has  given  his  experiences  to  tho 
world  under  the  title  of  "  The  Genial  Show- 
man ;  being  Reminiscences  of  a  Showman's 
Career  in  the  Western  World.  2  vols.  8vo, 
with  numerous  illustrations — ^published  by 
Hotten,  London. 

A  new  flood  of  novels  is  poured  upon  the 
never-satiated  English  public.  Among  those 
which  have  just  appeared  or  are  announoed, 
are  the  following:  *^ Equal  to  Either  For- 
tune ; "  "  Under  Lock  and  Key ;  *♦  "Breaking 
a  Butterfly;"  "Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice;" 
"Adventures  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle;"  "For 
Her  Sake;"  "Loma  Doone;"  "Only  an 
Eari;"  "Madame  Silva's  Secret;'*  "The 
Lily  of  Lumley,"  and  "  Doubles  and  Quits." 

A  work,  the  like  of  which  one  cannot  but 
wonder  has  not  been  written  long  ago,  is 
"  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  an  Exege- 
tical  Commentary  on  the  Egyptian  passages 
in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  by  Dr.  Gcoige  Ebers,** 
(Leipzig).  The  author  is  a  young  Egyptolo- 
gist, a  scholar  of  Lepsius,  and  the  critics 
pronounce  his  work  to  be  very  carefully  and 
conscientiously  written. 


BCIENCK,    8TATISTI08,   KXFLOBATION,   ITO. 

Munich  already  possesses  a  railway  station 
larger,  more  luxurious,  and  more  admirably 
arranged  than  any  b  the  United  SUtes.  This 
is  now  to  be  still  further  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, at  an  additional  cost  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars  I  Munich  has  a  population 
of  less  than  150,000;  New-York  claims  to 
have  more  than  a  miUloo. 


Lieut  Warren,  at  Jerusalem,  reports  an  in- 
teresting discovery  near  the  pool  (cistern)  of 
Bethesda.  In  an  adjoining  garden  he  found 
three  cisterns,  with  small  openings  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Two  of  these,  on  examina- 
tion, were  found  to  be  ordinary  water-tanks, 
but  the  third,  ten  feet  below  the  soil,  termi- 
nated in  a  small  chamber,  the  floor  of  which 
was  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet  On  lighting  a  magnesium  wire,  Lieut 
Warren  found  that  this  chamber  conmiuni- 
cated  with  an  immense  hall,  whose  hundreds 
of  arches  reminded  him  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Cordova.  It  was  a  grand  ancient  reservoir, 
similar  to  those  in  Constantinople  and  at  Baiae. 
Further  investigation  showed  that  there  was 
a  direct  communication  between  it  and  the 
pool  of  Bethesda. 

At  St  Gingolph,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a 
gold  coin  of  the  Empress  Faustina  has  been 
found.  The  reverse  is  a  warrior  with  helm, 
shield  and  lance. 

An  ancient  Korse  barrow  has  been  opened 
near  the  city  of  Stralsnnd,  and  excites  great 
interest,  not  only  from  tho  variety  of  the  ar- 
ticles found  in  the  graves,  but  also  from  their 
admirable  state  of  preservation.  Many  ex- 
perienced German  antiquarians  have  flocked 
to  the  spot 

In  digging  the  foundations  for  the  enlarged 
railway  station  in  Rome,  near  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian,  a  number  of  chambers,  which  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  private  dwellings, 
have  been  discovered  at  a  considerable  depth. 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  frescoes,  the  lively 
colors  of  which  are  still  perfectly  preserved. 
There  is  also  a  fine  stone  staircase.  The 
buildings  appear  to  belong  to  the  earlier  age 
of  the  city. 

A  new  plant  recently  discovered  in  Nici^ 
ragua  has  reached  London.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Arotdecsy  but  not  to  any  known  ge- 
nus. It  has  a  single  leaf,  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  upon  a  stalk  ten  feet  high.  The  flower 
stem  is  one  foot  in  circumference,  and  up- 
holds a  purple  flower,  two  feet  in  length,  with 
a  strong,  carrion-like  smell. 

The  Kirghiz  tribes  of  Central  Asia  have 
lately  given  a  remarkable  proof  of  their  ca- 
pacity for  civilization.  Some  years  ago  they 
petitioned  the  Rus«ian  Government  to  allow 
a  number  of  their  women  to  be  carefully  edu- 
cated in  obstetric  science,  in  order  to  act  as 
experienced  midwives  for  the  tribes.  TV\.^ 
petition  was  gtwaX.^,  wA  ^'c^  %x^  v^  "^^^ 
BaUs&ed  V\\.\\  Vii^  xwikJu  \Xsas.  ^«1  ^wi  «^t^^ 
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to  hare  certain  others  of  their  women  edu- 
cated in  all  branches  of  medidiie.  An  ex- 
ception to  the  Rosflian  law  (which  prohibiti 
the  study  of  medicine  by  women)  was  obtain- 
ed with  some  difficulty,  and  the  Kirghizes  are 
at  present  paying  the  expenses  of  board  and 
study  in  St  Petersborg  for  their  future  doc- 
tresses. 

Mr.  Palmer  writes  from  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  that  he  has  succeeded  in  deciphering 
the  inscription  on  the  rocks  of  the  Wady  Mu- 
kattob.  He  has  discoTcred  that  the  Sinaitio 
letters  are  intermediate  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Cubic. 

One  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  Pctra  has 
Just  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  H.  de  La- 
borde  was  but  twenty  years  old  when  he  made 
his  journey  to  the  East,  in  company  with  M. 
Linant  (afterwards  Linant  Boy,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian service).  His  work  on  Arabia  Petrtea 
was  published  immediately  after  his  return. 
In  1847  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Antique  Art  at  the  Louvre,  and  in 
1856  he  became  Director-Qeneral  of  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Empire. 

The  British  Admiralty  have  sanctioned  a 
repetition  of  the  deep-sea  dredging  expedi- 
tion, by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Prof.  Thompson, 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  during 
the  coming  summer. 

The  new  expedition  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to 
Central  Africa  is  to  be  upon  a  grand  scale. 
He  will  command  a  large  force,  which  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
equatorial  regions.  A  small  steamer,  built  in 
sections,  will  be  put  upon  the  White  Nile,  and 
afterwards  transported  to  the  Albert  N'yanza, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  explored.  The  in- 
trepid Lady  Baker  will  again  accompany  her 
husband. 

A  Belgian  bell-founder  has  cast  a  large 
church-bell  of  aluminium.  The  sound  of  the 
metal  is  astonishingly  clear  and  penetrating, 
resembling  that  of  a  glass  harmonica.  The 
bell,  moreover,  notwithstanding  its**8ize,  is  so 
light,  that  it  can  be  easily  rung  by  a  child. 

Chinese  seals,  of  white  porcelain,  continue 
to  be  found  in  Ireland.  They  are  exactly 
similar  in  design  to  those  still  in  use  in  China, 
in  the  province  of  Foo-chow.  The  inscriptions 
on  them,  also,  are  for  the  most  part  proverbs 
still  current  in  China. 

There  is  a  probaViWly  ot  \\\ft  ^grecvi  ^wxoK. 
becoming  accUxnated  m  IStni^Aii^.   '^ot  witai^ 


years  past  a  pair  has  haunted  the  gardens  of 
Lincoln^s  Inn,  London,  and  kst  year  they 
hatched  out  a  brood  of  five  young  birds,  which 
seem  to  have  thoroughly  accnstomed  them- 
selves to  the  new  dimate. 

The  measurements  of  the  Parthenopi  at 
Athens,  by  Stuart  and  Penrose,  show  that  the 
ancient  Greek  foot  was  12*149  English  inches, 
which  would  give  18*224  inches  for  the  Greek 
cublL  Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyptian  ca- 
bit  was  the  same  as  that  of  Samoa.  The 
measure  has  been  recently  applied  to  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  the  verification  may 
be  conadered  complete,  as  the  difference  was 
only  two  inches  in  9,1 12 — the  Icngtii  of  a  side 
of  the  pyramid. 

The  new  German  expedidon  towards  the 
North  Pole  is  arranged  for  this  year  on  a  scale 
which  promises  much  more  important  results 
than  the  first  attempt,  last  year.  The  steadier 
JBienenkorb  (Beehive)  left  Bremen  in  February 
for  the  seal-fishery,  with  a  crew  of  65  men, 
and  a  naturalist.  Dr.  Dorst,  on  board.  After 
securing  a  good  cai^o  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jan  Mayen^s  Land,  her  owner,  Herr  Rosen- 
thal, of  Bremerhafen,  has  directed  that  she 
shall  cruise  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Green- 
land to  as  high  a  latitude  as  possible,  and 
communicate  with  the  exploring  expeditioo. 
The  latter,  consisting  of  the  steamer  Germa- 
nia^  120  tons,  and  the  yacht  Greenland^  80 
tons,  will  sail  about  the  Ist  of  June.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  former  vessel  will  return  in 
October,  and  the  latter,  if  necessary  to  cury 
out  the  object  of  the  expedition,  will  remain 
next  winter  in  the  Arctic  ice. 


ART. 

At  the  celebrated  bronze-casting  establish- 
ment at  Munich,  the  following  works  arc  in 
progress:  A  fountam,  with  fifteen  figures, 
for  Cincinnati;  a  monument  for  Michigan;  a 
statue  for  Debreczin,  (in  Hungary) ;  a  foun- 
tain for  the  Central  Park,  New  York :  a  statne 
for  Hartford ;  a  monument  for  Rhode  Island, 
and  a  statue  for  London. 

Richard  Wagner^s  new  opera  **  The  Master 

Singers  of  Nuremberg,'*  has  been  at  last 
given  at  Carlsruhe,  after  141  rehearsals !  A 
German  journalist  exclaims :  '*  If  a  poet 
could  only  receive  one-tenth  as  much  atten- 
tion I " 

The  king  of  Wiirtemberg  haft  ordered  the 
T«e\Ain^kQ3\  oC  an  almost  unknown  ruin,  the 
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ley,  near  Tubingen.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  mediaeval  architecture 
in  Southern  Germany.  The  removal  of  the 
accumulated  rubbish  and  careful  cleansing  of 
the  walls  has  already  revealed  frescoes  and 
carvings  of  great  beauty. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  Haydn's  "  Creation  ** 
was  given  at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Capitol,  by  the  members  of  the 
Sodety  of  St  Cecilia. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  water-color  drawings 
in  London,  a  classic  landscape  by  Barrett 
brought  £178,  some  pictures  by  Prout,  £180 
each,  a  landscape  with  cattle  by  Fielding, 
£168,  and  *»  Children  beside  a  Brook,7  by 
Birket  Foster,  £162. 

Cardinal  Berardi,  Minister  of  Commerce, 
Art,  and  Public  Works  for  Pius  IX.  has  pub- 
lished a  statement  of  the  artistic  exports  of 
Rome  for  the  year  1868.  The  value  of  pic- 
tures by  old  masters  was  $17,743;  of  the 
works  of  artists  now  living  in  Rome,  $334,8 11. 
The  eutire  exportation  of  1868  exceeded  that 
of  1867  by  $8,652. 

In  the  valley  of  San  Nieola  di  Tolentino, 
in  Rome,  the  statue  of  an  Amazon,  eight  feet 
high,  of  Pcntelican  marble,  has  lately  be^i 
unearthed.  It  is  of  (xrecian  workmanship, 
and  is  pronounced  by  connofsseurs  to  be 
quite  equal  to  those  Amazons  in  the  museums 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  chiselled  in  rivalry 
by  Phidias,  Polycletes  and  Eleakaos.  The 
hands,  feet  and  nose  are  wanting,  but  can  be 
easily  restored.  The  Secretary  of  the  An^- 
ssologieal  Institute,  Dr.  Helbig,  has  pur- 
chased the  statue  for  16,600  francs,  for  the 
Museum  at  Berlin. 

The  Russian  sculptor,  Mikechin,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  has  completed  two  colossal  sta- 
tues of  Suwarrow  and  Romanoff,  which  are 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  grand  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  the  Empress  Catherine 
II.  Five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  deagn 
of  the  monument  was  fixed,  but  the  execu- 
tion has  been  delayed  from  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient funds,  which  now,  at  last,  have  been 
collected. 

The  excavations  at  Ostia  still  continue  to 
yield  rich  spoils.  Since  our  last,  colossal 
heads  of  Vespasian  and  Tngan  have  been 
discovered,  together  with  the  remains  of  a 
colonnade  which  inclosed  the  Field  of  Cybele, 
outside  the  ancient  city. 


The  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (on  the  Piazza 
Montenaro),  at  Rome,  is  to  be  excavated  and 
restored  by  order  of  the  Pope.  This  colossal 
structure,  begun  under  Julius  Ctesar,  and 
finished  under  Augustus,  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Roman  architecture.  It  has 
hitherto  been  so  built  upon  and  against,  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  visible.  The  oc- 
cupants of  the  shops  and  houses  which  en- 
cumber the  lower  arches  have  received  notice 
to  quit,  and  the  work  of  removing  the  rubbish 
will  be  immediately  commenced. 

Luigi  Calamatta,  the  famous  engraver,  died 
recently  in  Turin,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
His  "Cenci,"  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  and 
RaphaePs  "Vision  of  Ezekiel"  are  well 
known  in  this  country.  He  was  engaged 
upon  RaphaeVs  "  Disputa  **  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  daughter  became  the  wife  of 
Maurice  Sand.  Calamatta  was  so  thorough 
an  Italian,  that  after  Lamartine  had  declared 
that  Italy  was  dead,  yet  applied  to  him  for 
some  of  his  works,  he  wrote  in  answer :  "  As 
the  son  of  a  dead  land,  I  can  do  nothing  for 
you." 

The  London  "  Society  of  Female  Artists  " 
recently  held  their  thirteenth  annual  exhibi- 
tion, which  included  nearlv  five  hundred 
pdntings  and  drawings.  Among  the  best 
artists  were  Mrs.  Backhouse,  Mrs.  Ward,  and 
Miss  Landseer — a  sister  of  Sir  Edwin. 

Holman  Hunt^s  picture  of  "  The  Saviour  in 
the  Temple  "  is  coming  to  the  United  States 
for  exhibition. 

Alma  Tadema's  now  picture  of  "  The 
Pyrrhio  Dance*'  is  much  praised  by  the 
critics. 

Mr.  Woolner  has  completed  a  statue  of 
"Ophelia,"  a  companion  to  the  "Elaine" 
which  he  exhibited  last  year. 

Mackart,  the  Munich  painter,  whose  "  Plague 
iu  Florence "  is  the  sensation  of  the  season 
in  Germany,  has  just  completed  a  new  picture 
representing  the  closing  scene  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet — the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  the 
lovers  in  the  sepulchral  vault  by  torch-light 
The  first-named  picture  has  been  purchased 
by  a  Vienna  dealer  for  $10,000. 

The  sale  of  pictures  in  the  Galerie  Deles- 
sert,  in  Paris,  realixed  in  three  days  1,886,- 
800  francs.  Among  the  gems  of  the  collection 
were  a  Raphael, whidi  brought  1 60,000  francs ; 
a  Teniera,  165,000  francs;  a  Cuyp,  95,000, 
and  a  De  Hooge,  156,000  fcaxvc^ 
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LITER ATURE  —  AT   HOME. 


An  idea  which  Presideiit  Grant  set  forth  m 
hifl  Inaugural — that  there  is  no  shorter  way 
to  effect  the  repeal  of  an  obnoxious  law  than 
to  rigidly  enforce  it — ^is  receiving  a  kind  of 
inverse  illustration  from  the  troubles  which 
Amerienn  publishers  hare  brought  upon 
themselTes,  through  their  refusal  to  promote 
the  cause  of  International  Copyright  It  is 
true  that  certain  of  them,  with  a  more  fa]> 
seeing  policy,  have  favored  the  movement — 
among  these  the  house  to  which  this  maga- 
zine owes  its  management  and  name.  Never 
thelcss,  but  for  the  opposition  of  certain 
influential  firms,  and  tlie  apathy  of  others, 
the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Authors  long 
since  would  have  become  a  law. 

See,  now,  in  what  a  quagmire  of  bad  feel- 
ing and  unprofitable  competition  our  publish* 
ers  are  floundering!  The  border-line  of 
"comity'^  has  become  more  shadowy  than 
ever,  if  not  wholly  faded  away.  Squatter 
sovereignty  in  books  no  longer  obtains. 
Staking  out  a  claim  will  not  secure  it.  Even 
voluntary  payment  of  copyright  to  foreign 
authors  does  not  render  a  publisher's  title 
inviolate.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  rival 
edition  of  Tennyson,  in  Boston,  bitter  antag- 
onism has  been  the  rule.  Look  at  the  com- 
peting editions  of  the  works  of  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Charles  Reade,  at  the  un- 
seemly correspondence  between  the  great 
houses  of  Lippincott  and  Harper,  and  see  if 
we  have  not  ground  for  a  prediction  that  the 
evils,  which  their  own  indifference  to  the 
rights  of  property  in  authorship  has  brought 
upon  many  of  the  guild,  will  soon  lead  to  re- 
action of  opinion  and  to  legal  reform. 

At  first  sight,  the  public  may  seem  a  gainer 
by  this  unyielding  rivalry;  but  it  would 
require  little  space  to  prove  that  in  the  end 
literature  is  injured,  rather  than  benefitted, 
by  any  form  of  conunercial  privateering. 

The  latest  and  most  piquant  quarrel  affects 
the  right  of  ownership  in  the  brain-products 
of  the  great  German  nordist,  Berthold  Auer- 
bach.  His  works,  certainly,  are  marrow- 
bones of  book-craft  to  the  discerning  palate, 
but  as  yet  scarcely  so  appreciated  by  the 
general  public,  we  should  fancy,  as  to  justify 
knowing  dogs  in  fighting  at  too  extreme  cost. 
We  are  not  precisely  lii£oimcd\\ow'ROo«r\a 
Brothers  Btand  npon  tlae  copyA^V  c!^e«.\ioTi. 


They  are  a  young  and  progressing  boose,  and 
likely,  we  should  say,  to  be  ftrand  upon  the 
right  side.    But  Leypoldt  ft  Holt  have  been 
conspicuous  leaders  in  the  movement  for 
international  copyright,  and  one  of  the  part- 
ners is  an  active  and  able  member  of  the 
Executive  Conmiittee.    We  infer  that  they 
have  done  everythmg  to  make  their  title  clear, 
in  equity  and  comity,  to  the  right  of  publisb- 
ing  Auerbach^s  ViUa  on  Ihe  Hhins,    From 
the  printed  correspondence  whidi  both  sides 
have  been  at  pains  to  give  ns,  it  appears  that 
Roberts  Brothers  first  introdneed  Auerbach 
to  American  readers  by  the  pabllealton  of  his 
masterpiece.  On  the  HetghJU;  but  that  this  was 
done  without  previous  conference  with  the 
author  or  adjustment  of  an  honcraritan.   Sub- 
sequently, the  novelist  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Leypoldt  k  Holt  for  the  production  of 
his  new  work,  and  for  a  fixed  consideraiion 
authorized  them,  and  them  only,  to  publish 
it     They  are  now  rapidly  issoing  The  VUU 
on  the  Rhine^  translated  from  the  author's 
advance  sheets,  in  accordance  with  the  afore* 
said  agreement ;  while  Roberts  Brothers  are 
bringing  out  a  cheap  rival  edition,  translated 
from  the  Vienna  Preen,     We  have  recdred 
from  the  Xew  York  house  the  attractire 
volume,  bound,  containing  the  first  half  of 
this  work,  and    the  remaining   portion  of 
course  will  be  published  before  the  Boston 
house  can  complete  its  translation  fix>m  Dk 
Preese,    The  New  York,  or  "author's"  edi- 
tion, contains  a  portrait  of  Auerbach,  and  a 
biographical  sketch  written  by  Bayard  Taylor. 
At  a  future  time  we  shall  endeavor  to  say 
something  of  the  genius  of  the  man  whose 
works  have  brought  about — hine  iSa  loch- 
rymce — ^tlus  internecine  war,  and  who  seems 
to  us  the  most  realistic,  no  less  than  the 
most  philosophical  and  imaginative,  of  living 
novelists.    At  present,  while  observing  that 
both  parties  to  the  fight  for  his  standard  have 
points  in  their  favor,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  con- 
clusion at  which  Mr.  Holt  arrives,  viz. :  that 
this  unpleasant  muddle  is  a  telling  illustration 
of  the  necessity  for  an  international  copyright 
law.    Can  publishers  avoid  seelog  that  any 
policy  is  better  than  no  poUey  at  aH  ?    Is  it 
Q»^  \^^  vcck^\\AXi<:A  ^^gaX  >2c^  ^t  that  shall  be 
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done,  and  to  lot  affairs  shape  themselves 
accordingly  t  This  is  an  established  principle 
in  matters  of  state,  of  finance  and  general 
economy,  and  no  guild  long  can  afford  to 
ignore  or  gainsay  its  inevitable  application. 

After  reading  the  concluding  part  of  Rob- 
ert Browning's  great  poem,  The  Ring  and 
the  Book  (Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.), 
we  have  little  to  say  that  would  differ  from 
our  extended  notice  of  the  preceding  volume. 
Here  are  the  same  defects,  judged  by  a  conven- 
tional standard — ^here  is  the  same  intellectual 
greatness,  the  same  passion,  the  same  indom- 
itable power.  Looking  at  the  whole  work  it 
is  impossible  not  to  discover,  although  its 
colossal  proportions  are  not  to  be  measured 
at  the  first  study,  that  it  has  a  complete  syn- 
thetic structure,  and  that,  despite  the  loiter- 
ings  of  the  author,  his  main  purpose  is  fol- 
lowed steadily  to  the  end.  The  poem  is  made 
as  round  and  perfect  as  the  ring  by  which  he 
symbolizes  it.  In  the  second  half  there  per- 
haps is  no  single  division  so  impassioned  aa 
that  speech  of  Caponsacchi  before  the  tri- 
bunal, which  closed  the  former  volume.  Yet 
the  study  of  Pompilia  is  exquisitely  pathetic, 
and  her  language  is,  we  dare  say,  none  too 
old  for  a  woman  matured  by  her  strange  and 
tragic  experiences.  The  pleadings  of  the 
lawyers, — ^balf  Blnglish,  half  Latin, — which 
form  two  of  the  most  grotesque  books  that 
Browning  ever  wrote,  are  a  miracle  of  mas> 
tery  over  iambic-verse,  but  we  do  not  see  that 
they  are  anything  more.  It  was  unnecessary 
for  Browning  again  to  demonstrate  that  he 
can  write  such  measures  faster  than  others 
can  understand  them.  But  the  soliloquy  of 
the  Pope  is  a  grand  conception,  lifting  us  to 
the  lonely  and  solemn  height  of  a  man  who 
sits  above  all  human  hatred  and  companion- 
ship, as  God's  vicegerent  and  sovereign 
Judge.  The  last  appeal  of  Guide  is  distin- 
guished for  powerfid  analysis  of  the  alternate 
struggle  and  despur  of  a  guilty  mind.  The 
poet's  summing  up  of  his  whole  work  seems 
to  us  rather  tame  and  involved  until  the 
extreme  peroration  is  reached.  With  the 
completion  of  this  poem  one  is  disposed, 
after  wondering  again  at  the  wealth  of  bar- 
baric pearl  and  gold  therein  displayed,  to 
consider  its  length  and  purpose,  and  to  ask 
the  question :  Is  this  indeed  worth  the  while  t 
It  is  the  strong  product  of  an  untiring  mmd, 
but  does  not  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  trage- 
dies outvalue  it  f  Beside  Lear,  or  Macbeth, 
or  Othello,  it  is  as  an  un wrought,  almost  un- 
smelted,  block  of  gold  beside  a  sculptured 
and  bumisbed  salver.    StiU,  where  is  there 


another  living  writer  whose  imagination  can 
serve  even  as  a  foil  to  that  of  him  before 
whom  every  later  poet  must  bow  ? 

It  has  been  rightly  said  that,  no  matter 
how  arduous  a  man's  daily  task,  a  woman's 
work  is  never  done.  The  wonder  at  such  a 
book  as  Mrs.  ANTOnrxTns  Brown  Black- 
wkll's  Studiet  in  General  ScUnce  is  not  that 
a  woman,  and  an  American  woman,  has  writ- 
ten it, — but  that  much  of  this  pbilosopbical 
and  thoroughly  logical  treatise,  the  part  re- 
quiring completest  mental  abstraction,  was 
the  work  of  a  woman  performing  the  offices 
of  a  pastor  of  an  orthodox  church,  of  a  public 
lecturer,  of  a  leader  in  important  movements 
of  reform,  and,  withal,  discharging  still  more 
sacred  and  engrossing  duties  as  the  mistress 
of  a  household  and  the  mother  of  a  group  of 
children.  In  spite  of  such  restrictions  a 
woman  is  enabled  to  develop  the  ruling  fac- 
ulties of  her  mind,  and  to  vie  with  the  pro- 
found thinkers  of  our  day  in  those  fields  of 
inquiry  which  men  have  occupied  almost  ex- 
clusively as  their  own. 

In  studying  Mrs.  Blackwell's  Essays — for 
one  finds  that  they  require  study — we  speed- 
ily forget  the  author,  and  are  absorbed  in  the 
strength  and  rational  progress  of  her  investi- 
gations. They  arc  the  work  of  a  mind  well 
disciplined  and  familiar  with  the  advanced 
reaches  of  scientific  discovery.  Beginning 
with  pure  metaphysics,  she  reasons  up, 
through  perception,  to  the  knowledge  of  life, 
development,  and  immortality.  Her  style  is 
quiet  and  nnartificial  to  an  extreme  degree, 
and  is  often  so  didactic  as  to  seem  dull  after 
the  scientific  enthusiasm  of  Huxley  or  the 
broad  and  flowing  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  But  she  does  not  hesitate  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  most  celebrated 
writers,  whose  theories  seem  to  her  too  re- 
fined and  imponderable  for  adoption.  In 
trusting  to  her  own  perceptions,  and  main- 
taming  that  we  are  cognizant  of  the  very 
substance  of  material  objects,  she  obeys  a 
womanly  instinct,  and  it  is  well  that  such  an 
element  should  have  more  frequent  audience 
in  the  arena  of  philosophical  discussion.  One 
of  her  freshest  and  most  interesting  chapters 
is  that  upon  **  Different  Types  of  Mind,"  and 
her  argument  for  the  sentience  of  plants  is 
very  beautiful  She  arrives  through  reason 
at  the  result  which  the  Greeks  achieved 
through  their  poetical  instincts,  but  limits 
tiie  sensations  of  plants  to  a  pure  subjectivity, 
and  illustrates  her  thesis  from  thA  «k\.>^.^^&  ^ 
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itj  more  cleariy  states  the  argument  from 
coDSciouanees  of  personal  being  than  we  lately 
have  seen  it  set  forth.  It  is  not  strange  that, 
at  this  period,  Mrs.  Bladcwell  fails  to  add 
much  that  is  new  to  our  stores  of  philosophy 
leal  knowledge.  Her  mind,  as  we  have 
intimated,  is  essentially  didactic;  but  as  a 
teacher  and  preacher  of  what  she  has  gathered 
through  her  own  studies,  she  has  here  per- 
formed an  honorable  and  representative 
work.    (Xew  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  k  Son.) 

Once  In  a  while  a  book  is  printed  which  is 
as  welcome  to  everybody  as  the  moss-covered 
bucket  on  a  thirsty  day.  Gladly  we  turn  from 
our  pedantic  professions,  from  the  swelter  of 
daily  toil,  to  the  plashing  of  trout  streams, 
the  coolness  of  lakes,  the  soughing  of  winds 
through  odorous  mountain  firs.  The  Rev. 
WiLLiAU  H.  H.  MuRRAT,  cvcry  inch  a  sports* 
man  and  boon  comrade,  author  of  Adven- 
tures in  the  Wildemeu  ;  cr,  Camp  lAfe  in 
the  Adirondacks^  has  given  to  the  lovers  of 
our  American  wildwood  '*  infinite  riches  in  a 
little  room."  The  great  Northern  Wilder- 
ness has  seemed  to  most  of  its  frequenters 
like  one  of  those  marvellous  dreams  which 
leave  vivid  impressions  upon  the  mind,  but 
which  the  after  memory  has  no  power  to  re- 
cover and  describe ;  for  although  we  have 
read  many  a  volume  upon  life  in  that  region, 
Mr.  Murray^s  is  positively  the  first  which  has 
at  all  reproduced  the  sentiment  of  the  most 
healthful  and  fascinating  experiences  of  our 
life.  We,  too,  have  been  in  Arcadia ;  have 
killed  the  deer  and  tiout  on  which  we  lived 
for  weeks ;  have  been  upon  this  preacher's 
paths,  and  can  vouch  for  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  his — secular  discourses.  We  could  sup- 
ply a  name  for  "  the  nameless  creek  "  whence 
a  hundred  trout,  *'  varying  from  one  quarter 
of  a  pound  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  in 
weight,"  were  taken,  inside  of  forty  minutes. 
But  it  shall  be  nameless  still  to  you,  Oh,  neo- 
phytes !  Gain  the  degree  of  master-sports- 
man, and  seek  it  out  for  yourselves. 

It  makes  one  loathe  his  desk  to  read  this 
stalwart  Christian's  book  (all  honor  to  his 
cloth  \\  it  makes  one's  fingers  tingle  for  the 
rifle  and  the  rod.  No  racier  descriptions  of 
tourneys  with  the  game  Adirondack  trout 
were  ever  given.  In  our  pleasure  we  almost 
forget  to  be  critical ;  yet  could  wish  that  the 
author  had  foregone  certain  legendary  exag- 
gerations to  which  we  are  treated  in  poorer 
books  of  backwooda  life.  The  chapters  en- 
titled "  The  Ball''  and  "  Y\iwAom1fvj5\%;'  Iw 
example,  are  nol  to  o\it  Ualft*,  wadi  «atGk&- 


times  Mr.  Murray's  idiomatio  English  degen- 
erates into  an  a£fectation  of  riacg.  We 
oould  guess  that  he  is  no  pedant,  without  the 
aid  of  such  phrases  as  this,  oo  page  74  :  "I 
have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  I  pot 
myself  outside  of  eleven  trout,  and  that  John 
managed  to  surround  nine  naore."  Lastly, 
while  honoring  a  sportsman's  enthusiasm  for 
his  favorite  tackle,  we  doubt  the  poliey  of 
distinctions  in  fi^vor  of  its  makers  in  such  a 
work  as  this. 

But  new  pilgrims  to  the  Adirondacks  will 
here  find  brief  and  wise  direcUons  how  to 
get  into  and  **  out  of  the  wildemeas,"  how  to 
obtain  the  best  guides,  what  rontes  to  follow, 
and  how  and  where  to  make  camp  life.  The 
book  is  published,  seasonably  and  elegantly, 
by  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  The  ilhistnukms 
are  suited  to  the  text,  and  three  of  them  are 
unusually  fine  specimens  of  drawing  and  en- 
graving upon  wood. 

Mr.  Alfreo  B.  Strset,  also,  who  has  writ- 
ten so  much  about  this  Adirondack  regu», 
makes  it  the  theme  of  a  new  summer  vol- 
ume, which  comes  to  us  from  Hnrd  4t  Hough- 
ton, and  is  called  The  Indian  Pa$s,  The 
author  has  been  through  that  famous  cleft, 
and  along  by  Lakes  Henderson  and  Sandford 
to  Mounts  Marcy  and  White&oe.  While  "  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body  **  he  listened  to 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  dialogues,  be- 
tween these  and  other  Adirondack  p^do, 
which  it  ever  has  been  given  to  mortal  roia 
to  hear  and  record.  Wo  congratulate  Mr. 
Street  upon  his  admission  to  such  dramatic 
interludes,  but  arc  not  disposed  to  compfi- 
ment  the  mountains  upon  their  progress  in 
the  rhetorical  and  imaginative  use  of  oar 
English  tongue. 

An  American  edition  of  Hajuuet  Mash- 
KEiu's  Biographical  Sketches  appears  in  s 
perfectly  tasteful  volume,  with  the  imprint 
of  Leypoldt  k  Holt  These  papers  have  gen- 
uine interest  as  the  works  of  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  skillful  of  English  writers. 
They  arc  memoirs,  written  from  time  to  time 
for  the  London  Dailf/  News,  upon  the  deaths 
of  persons  eminent  in  Literature,  politioe, 
science,  or  social  life.  In  other  words,  they 
are  model  "  obituaries,"  conceived  with  a 
judgment  and  finished  with  a  care  that  would 
astonish  one  who  has  not  reflected  upon  the 
advance  which  modern  journalism  has  at- 
tained. Miss  Martineau's  strong  conTiclions, 
severity  of  style,  masculine  logic  of  tre&t- 
\sv^\i\^^x^\^^2K^\iv\<i  trust  in  her  own  pcrcop- 
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any  of  her  more  flosUiiied  works.  Among 
the  most  interesUng  are  those  of  Professor 
Wilson,  Samuel  Rogers,  and  De  Quinoej. 
Her  presentation  of  the  **  Opium  Eater's " 
moral  nature,  Just  or  uigust,  is  set  forth  in 
such  phrases  of  scathing  contempt  as  few 
men  or  women  have  the  honesty  and  ability 
to  put  together.  Her  sketch  of  Landon  is 
discriminating ;  that  of  Lady  Byron  is  an  elo- 
quent and  pathetic  tribute.  There  is  little 
curious  information  in  this  selection,  yet  it  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  literature,  as  a 
recent  necrology  of  British  worthies,  and  as 
a  noteworthy  series  of  essays  by  one  of  the 
foremost  of  those  literary  women  for  whom 
the  Victorian  Age  is  so  distinguished. 

• 

Quite  as  significant  illustrations  of  jour- 
nalism, and  requiring  for  their  authorship  a 
command  of  more  varied  and  ready  powers, 
arc  The  Tribune  Essays^  by  Chablks  T. 
CoNGDON.  These  are  leading  articles,  contrib- 
uted to  the  N,  Y.  Tribune^  from  1857  to 
1863,  and  now  issued  by  J.  S.  Redfield  in 
one  volume,  with  an  introduction  by  Horace 
Greeley.  Mr.  Congdon*s  "leaders**  have 
had  a  mighty  audience,  and  have  done  their 
work ;  but  we  welcome  this  collection  as  a 
text-book  for  the  journalist,  and  as  a  valua- 
ble part  of  the  discussion  connected  with  the 
origin  and  progress  of  our  great  war.  We 
have  sometimes  estimated  their  author,  within 
a  certain  range,  and  both  by  natural  gift  and 
culture,  tlie  ablest  leader-writer  in  the  States. 
He  certainly  was  one  of  the  first  to  study  his 
profession  as  a  fine  art.  His  persiflage,  if 
not  so  light  and  graceful  as  Mr.  Hurlbut*s,  is 
no  less  brilliant,  and  from  its  deeper  convic- 
tions involves  a  stronger  irony  and  more  en- 
during popular  effect.  The  articles  here  be- 
fore us  are  the  scries  which  put  to  scorn  "  the 
ethnologist  proving  four  millions  of  men  to 
be  monkeys,  the  statesman  demonstrating 
that  the  Constitution  was  framed  expressly 
to  sustain  Slavery,  the  clergyman  showing 
Human  Bondage  to  be  as  necessary  as  Orig- 
inal Sin/*  Mr.  Gongdon*s  learning  and 
motlior-wit  are  at  his  pen*s  end.  The  titles 
of  his  articles  are  a  whimsical  delight.  "  A 
Church  Going  into  Business,*'  "  Mr.  Fillmore 
takes  a  View,**  "  The  Great  Eogersville  Flog- 
ging," "  SauUbury's  Sentiments,'*  **  Mr.  Davis 
proposes  to  Fast  *' — ^it  will  be  long  before 
the  Tribune  constituency  forget  the  chuckle 
with  which  they  greeted  these  suggestive  head- 
ings within  the  columns  of  their  morning  guide. 

Among  issues  of  the  present  season  is  a 
Tolunie  of  Sermons  by  the  £ev.  Thomas 


Hovsi  Tatlor,  D.D.,  late  Rector  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York.  Dr.  Taylor  ranked 
highly  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  preacher 
and  faithfbl  minister  in  sacred  things  to  a 
large  and  fashionable  congregation.  There 
are  many  New  Yorkers  who  remember  Dr. 
Taylor  in  his  best  and  palmy  days ;  and  to 
such  the  present  volimie  will  prove  an  accept- 
able memento  of  one  who  has  laid  aside  his 
armor  and  gone  to  his  immortal  rest.  It 
does  not  appear  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  selection  of  about  thirty  sermons, 
which  make  up  the  present  volume;  but 
that  is  of  little  consequence.  The  selection 
seems  to  be  a  good  one,  and  includes  in  it 
some  of  Dr.  Taylor's  most  characteristic  dis- 
courses on  topics  of  general  and  abiding  in- 
terest ;  such  as  "  Christ  our  Refuge,**  "  Im- 
portance of  Religion  to  the  Young,"  "  The 
Sin  unto  Death,"  "  The  Intermediate  State," 
"  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul.**  The  reader 
will  here  find  the  earnest,  persuasive  and 
forcible  teaching  of  a  man  of  God,  who  was 
imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility, and  always  striving  so  to  present  the 
great  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  to 
draw  men  to  the  Master  whom  he  served. 

The  volume  is  excellently  printed,  on  large 
paper,  and  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Taylor  from  a  painting  by  Elliott.  (New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son.) 

Last  month  we  had  something  to  say  of 
the  Norwegian  idyllic-romancist,  Bjornst- 
JEB5E  Bjorksok,  and  of  the  prose-poem, 
**  Ame,**  by  which  he  first  became  known  in 
England  and  America.  Lcypoldt  &  Holt 
now  publish  in  a  dainty  littlo  volume  iho 
latest  work  of  this  author.  The  father 
Maiden^  A  Norwegian  Taie.  It  was  printed 
simultaneously  in  Norwegian  and  German, 
last  year,  and  the  present  translation,  by  M. 
£.  Niles,  is  well  rendered  from  the  author's 
German  cdiUon.  **  The  Fisher  Maiden^*  is  a 
longer  and  more  complete  story  than  "  Ame,** 
and  has  a  more  distinct  purpose,  viz. :  a  plea 
for  the  career  of  those  who  follow  the  dra- 
matic art  The  history  and  education  of  a 
fisher-maiden  is  given,  from  her  rude  child- 
hood in  the  streets  of  a  herring-town,  to  her 
final  adoption  of  the  actress*  profession  from 
motives  the  most  elevated  and  inspiring.  In 
exquisite  poetical  fancy  it  is  less  noticeable 
than  "  Ame,*'  but  is  equally  characteristic  in 
studies  of  conunon  life,  in  its  pictures  of 
landscape,  and  in  delicate  au«l^^  <^^  "^^^^^ 
Vvearlot  "joulYik.  '^ci  Xor^^t  ^\.  '^x^^^  wA^xxsv- 
p\e  bca>i\.7  ^V!X  vjai^  ^\^  xaJ^^^VisvwiX.  xtS^oso:?* 
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to  know  yet  more  of  the  sweet  idyllic  writer 
and  hlfl  sea-gprt  North. 

The  manner  in  which  The  BrawnvilU  Po 
pera  **  got  talked  about,"' — to  use  the  easy 
colloquialism  of  their  author,  Professor  Mo- 
ses CoiT  Ttler, — ^was  by  their  serial  appear- 
ance in  our  energetic  contemporary,  2%6 
Herald  of  Ilealtlu  They  hare  served  a  very 
good  purpose  in  the  columns  of  that  journal 
Collected  into  a  book,  from  the  press  of 
Fields,  Osgood  k  Co.,  they  impress  us  with 
the  feeling  that  their  conception  was  better 
than  their  execution.  The  writer  exhibits  aa 
many  gymnastics  in  his  language  as  he  would 
have  us  all  make  an  essential  part  of  daily 
culture.  His  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  formi- 
dable page  of  quotations,  yet  we  fancy  that, 
outside  of  BrawBville,  the  race  of  American 
youth, — now  that  our  people  are  acclimated 
and  have  time  for  play — so  stalwart,  will 
whirl  on  the  parallel  bars  and  lift  the  dead- 
weights, without  recking  what  Lord  Baoon, 
Seneca,  and  even  bluff  Tom  Hughes,  have 
had  to  say  about  it. 

The  future  historian  will  find  no  legendary 
period  in  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the 
American  nation.  Even  the  minute  records 
of  most  of  our  thriving  villages  are  preserved 
with  patient  care.  One  of  the  best  "  town 
histories  "  which  latterly  has  been  compiled  is 
The  History  of  Pitixfeid,  Massachuseits^  from 
the  year  1734  to  the  year  1800,  made  up  by 
J.  £.  A.  Smith,  under  authority  of  the  town. 
It  is  a  large  octavo,  copious  with  the  recoi*ds 
of  all  the  persons  and  places  eminent  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  fine  old  Berkshire  town. 
Valuable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  character 
of  Benedict  Arnold,  who  passed  through 
Western  Massachusetts,  while  endeavoring  to 
forestall  Ethan  Allen  in  the  capture  of  Ti- 
conderoga.  Mr.  Smithes  volume  reaches  us 
from  the  press  of  Lee  &  Sbepard,  Boston. 

At  a  late  day  we  receive  from  Kelly,  Pi- 
et  &  Co.,   Baltimore,  " Admiral'*   Raphael 
Semmes*  Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat  during  the 
War  between  the  States,     It  is  a  large  octavo, 
illustrated  with  chromo-tinted  engravings  and 
portraits  on  steel ;  including  a  likeness  of  the 
redoubtable  author  himself,  with  fierce  ap- 
purtenances of  moustache,  imperial  and  eye- 
brows.    We  may  as  well  say  at  once  that 
we  have  no  patience  with  Admiral-Captain 
Semmcs  and  his  gasconading  book.     We  can 
honor  human  doring  and  chivalry  wherever 
they  are  found,  no  raatler  Vvont  feo\\%\v  ot  dea* 
perate  may  be  their  cause.    TXier^  "WttA  '^cel- 
ty  of  fervent  blood  wasted  \ipoiL  \.\i^  ^M\.\iwCL 


side  daring  the  late  imh^ipy  war.  Green  be 
the  turf  above  all  heroes  and  let  flowers  of 
peace  spring  forth !  Bat  tbete  never  was  a 
meaner,  more  ungallant  enterprise  than  that 
of  the  ship-scuttling  skipper  of  the  British 
pirate  Ali^ama.  The  style  of  his  volume  is 
that  of  a  soldier  who  swears  brmve  oaths  and 
breaks  them  as  bravely ;  in  matter  it  is  the 
shameless  record  of  a  most  in^orions  and  de- 
plorable career. 

Without  exception,  the  most  philosophical 
treatise  upon  the  radical  principles  involved 
in  acquiring  foreign  tongaes  is  C.  Habcel's, 
Tlie  Study  of  Languaget^  recently  issued  by 
B.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  author,  whose  Eng- 
lish is  faultless,  endeavots  to  bring  back  tfab 
study  to  its  true  principles  by  teaching  "  the 
art  of  thinking  in  a  foreign  language."  He 
shows  plainly  that  nature's  method  must  be 
followed,  the  ear  be  educated  before  the 
mouth,  the  grammar  learned  through  tite 
language,  and  not  a  language  through  its 
grammar.  We  have  no  space  to  notice  this 
book  as  it  deserves;  but  every  practical 
thinker  will  at  once  acknowledge  Uiat  a  treat- 
ise written  from  the  foregoing  points,  and 
written  well — as  this  is — must  be  of  unques- 
tionable value. 

Practical  Floriculture  is  the  title  of  a  most 
useful  work  by  Peter  Hendkbson,  from  the 
press  of  Orange  Judd  k  Co.  At  this  seasoa 
of  the  year,  all  who  are  so  happy  as  to  lire 
in  the  country,  or  to  possess  eren  a  rood  of 
ground,  will  take  profit  from  *'  a  guide  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  florists*  plants." 
There  is  a  deal  of  practical,  illustrated  and 
systematized,  information  in  ibis  wori^  and 
we  recommend  it  to  the  amateur  and  profes- 
sional florist. 

The  Wreath  of  Eglantine,  and  other  Ptienu, 
also  published  by  Kelly,  Piet  k  Co.,  is  a  vol- 
ume of  verses  by  "  EGLAmriJos,'*  a  poetess  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  who  wrote  mider 
that  name.  Her  pieces  exhibit  the  nsnil 
characteristics  of  the  "  gided  women"  of  her 
country  and  period.  But  in  a  long  poem  by 
Daniel  Bedingcr  Lucas,  the  editor  of  the  col- 
lection, we  find  genuine  sensibility  and  some 
careful  study  of  Keats  and  other  good  ciks- 
tcrs.  It  is  entitled  "  St.  Agnes  of  Guienne," 
and  is  written  in  what  the  classical  rerievers 
of  the  college  cucumber  probably  would  call 
*'  six  line  iambic  tetrameter,'* — which  meas- 
ure  and  stanza  are  rather  nicely  handled.  It 
is  full  enough  of  conceits  and  fiantaslical  Ua- 
^<&L^<&^\sv^\&  %.^):Qi^'^  T^xs^a^Ai^  *<tory,  and  ia 
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Among  educational  books  we  receiyc, 
from  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ProfcsBor  Alex- 
AMDEB  Bain*s  Movol  Science :  A  Compenr 
dium  of  Ethics, — a  volume  as  well  suited  to 
the  use  of  collegiate  students  as  any  ethical 
treatise  hitherto  prepared.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  author's  *^  Manual  of  Psychology 
and  History  of  Philosophy,"  but  here  ar- 
ranged as  an  independent  work  on  the  Ethi- 
cal  Doctrines  and    Systems. From   the 

same  publishers,  a  Thidtre  Complet  de  Jean 
Haeiney  with  notes  and  a  prefatory  biography, 
for  the  use  of  students  and  of  those  who  de- 
sire a  cheap  standard  edition  of  the  French 

tragic    poet. Leypoldt    and    Holt    have 

issued  Professor  E.  P.  Evans*  Abrm  der 
DeuUcJien  lAteraiurgeschichie^  a  tersely-writ- 
ten handbook  of  German  authors  and  iitera- 
ture  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present 
time.^— — From  Clark  &  Maynard  we  have  a 
new  treatise  on  the  art  of  reading  and  speak- 
ing, by  Chajulks  A.  Wiley,  entitled  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory ,  and  intended  for  the  use 
of  both  students  and  professional  speakers. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon^  by  **  William 
Lackland,"  from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton 
&  Company,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
extravagances  that  has  appeared  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  a  mock  narration  of  "journeys 
and  discoveries  in  Africa  by  three  English* 
men."  While  intended  as  a  satire  upon  Elng- 
lish  books  of  African  travel,  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  might  not  have  happened  under  nat- 
ural laws,  and  one  almost  believes  the  won- 
derful story  of  a  balloon-voyage  across  a 
continent,  beguiled  by  the  vraisemblance  of 
its  geographical,  topographical,  ethnological 

and  other  **  scientific  "  details. Kelly,  Piet 

k  Co.,  Baltimore,  send  us  a  free  translation 
of  the  Countess  Hahn  Haunts  semi-classical 
story,  Eudoxia  :  a  Picture  of  the  Fifth 
Century.  This  tale  of  the  persecution  of 
Chrysostom  and  his  adherents,  under  the 
Empire  of  the  East,  is  a  highly  dramatic 
study,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the   best 

tnlent  of  Countess  Ida. Leypoldt  k  Holt 

publish  The  Gain  of  a  Loss  (by  the  author 
of  *'  The  Last  of  the  Cavaliers  "),  an  Eng- 
lish reprint  which  is  hardly  up  to  the  standard 
of  this  house,  either  in  point  of  literary  ex< 
cellence  or  of  interest  to  the  fiction-reading 

community. From  an  Island^  the  latest  of 

His^s  Thacksrat*s  charming  and  artistic  sto- 
ries, is  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  Loring,  of 

Boston. Loring  also  has  published  Mark, 

the  Match  Boy,  the  third  story  of  the  **  Rag- 
ged Dick  Series,"  by  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  a 
wiiter  of  favorite  Juvenile  iiteniture. 
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D.  Appleton  k  Company  are  rapidly  com- 
pleting their  popular  series.  We  receive 
Carey's  edition  of  Pope's  Poetical  Works ; 
the  third  bound  volume  of  the  cheap  Wav- 
erley  edition,  oontaining  TTie  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  ITie  Abbott,  The  Betrothed,  and 
Peveril  of  the  Peak  ;  also  unbound  copies  of 
Anne  of  Gierstein,  and  of  Mabryatt's  Per- 
civcU  Kcene, 


OTHER  BOOKS  RXCEITED. 

Irish  Odo9,  i»nd  other  Poems.  By  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
Now  York  :  llie  Oatholio  Pablioation  So- 
ciety. 

Reminiscences  of  Feilx  Mendeissbon-Bartholdy. 
By  Eliso  Polko.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Lady  Wallace.  New  York  :  Leypoldt  dc 
Holt. 

Treatise  on  Light,  Color,  Electricity  6c  Magnet- 
ism. By  J.  F.  Jencken,  M.  D.  Translated, 
&c,  by  n.  D.  Jencken.  London  :  Trnbner 
A  Co. 

Poems,  Lyric  and  IdyUio.  By  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman.  Kew  Edition.  Boston  :  Fields, 
Osgood  it,  Co. 

Alice  of  Monmouth,  an  Idyl  of  the  Oreat  yj^ox  ; 
With  other  Poems.  By  Edramid  Clarence 
Stcdman.  New  Edition.  Boston  ;  Fields,  Os- 
good &  Co. 

Qeorgo  P.  Boweil  &,  Co.*s  American  Newspaper 
Dictionary.  New  York  :  Oourge  P.  Buweil 
&  Co. 

Hans  Breitmann's  Party.  With  Other  Ballads. 
By  Charles  O.  Leland.  Philadolpbla  :  T.  R 
Petcrj^on  &  Brothers. 

The  Principles  of  Psychology.  Part  I :  The  DaU 
of  Psychology.  By  Herbert  Bpcnccr.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

Think  and  Act.  A  Scries  of  Articles  pertaining 
to  Men  and  Women,  Work  and  Wi^os.  By 
Virginia  Penny.  Philadelphia:  Clazton, 
Remsen  Sc  Haii'elfinger. 

The  Danish  Islands  :  Are  -wo  Bonnd  in  Honor  to 
Pay  for  them  f  By  James  Parton.  Boston  : 
Fields,  Osgood  &.  Co. 

The  Tin  Trumpet ;  or,  Heads  and  Tails  for  the 
Wise  and  Wag^sh.  A  Now  Amerl'^an  Edi- 
tion.   Now  York  :  D.  Appleton  it  Company. 

Fcnelon's  Conversationir  with  M.  do  liamaai  on 
the  Truth  of  Religion.  Translated  from  tho 
French  by  A  E.  Silliman. 

Evening  by  Evenlpg  ;  or,  Readings  at  Erentido, 
for  the  Family  or  the  Closet  By  C.  IL  Bpur- 
gcon.    New  York  :  Sheldon  tc  Co. 

Sermons.  By  Ghnrlos  TVads worth,  Minister  of 
Calrary  Chnrch.  San  Francisco.  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  :  A  Roman  dc  Co. 

Essays  and  Lcctnn*fl  on  the  Early  History  of 
Maryland,  etc.  By  Richard  McSberry,  M.  D. 
B.^ltimore  :  Kelly,  I'iet  dc  Co. 

Leander  ;  or,  Secrets  (^  the  Priesthood.  Ey  Ern- 
est Trnrann.  Philadelphia :  Claxton,  Remson 
it  Haffelfinger. 
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Sacred  and  CoDBtruotire  Art :  Its  Origin  and 
Progress.  By  Calvin  N.  Otis,  Arohitect  New 
York  :  Q.  P.  Patnam  &  Son. 

The  Villa  on  the  Rhine.    By  Borthold  Aaerbach. 


Author's  Edition.  PartllL  Kew  York:  Ley. 
poldt  4c  Holt. 
Black  Forest  Village  Stories.    By  Berthold  Aaer- 
bach.   Author's  Edition.    Kew  York  :  Ley- 
poldt  dc  Holt. 
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An  article  appeared  in  the  Nation,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  which  the  writer  took  the 
ground  that,  what  used  to  be  called,  **  The 
Natural  Affections,*'  arc  very  much  decayed 
of  late ;  that  parents  do  not  love  their  chil- 
dren, nor  children  their  parents,  as  they  used 
in  the  old  time ;  that  brother  and  sister  are 
tio  longer  the  potent  spells  to  coi^ure  up  af- 
fection with,  that  they  once  were ;  that,  in 
short,  the  proverb,  "blood  is  thicker  than 
water,''  is  getting  to  be  thought  more  senti- 
mental than  scientific,  and,  as  a  result  of  these 
changed  views,  society  is  adjusting  its  loves 
and  likings  on  a  rational  basis  of  spiritual  af« 
fin! tics  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  worn-out 
device  of  affection  founded  on  kinship.  These 
are  not  the  words  our  contemporary  uses, 
where  we  are  writing  we  have  it  not  at  hand 
to  quote  from,  but  we  believe  this  is  the  gist 
of  its  statement.  Yet,  with  all  our  respect 
for  the  Kation^  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
something  of  its  constitutional  cynicism  — 
and  it  is  not  "a  little  grnin,"  but  an  overplus 
(if  there  can  be  such  a  thing)  *'  of  conscience 
makes  it  sour" — has  distorted  its  vision  while 
looking  upon  this  particular  field  of  human 
affairs.  For  our  own  part  we  have  not  been 
able,  after  looking  steadily  both  at  the  iVV 
Uon^s  instances  and  at  our  own  little  corner 
of  private  experience,  to  agree  with  this  wri- 
ter in  Ills  eonclusions.  For  all  we  can  see, 
the  natural  affections  are  in  pretty  much  the 
same  condition  that  they  have  been  since  Gain 
-slew  Abel,  and  Joseph  forgave  his  brethren. 
The  advocates  of  the  opinion  that  the  natu- 
ral affections  are  decaying  can  find  all  the 
examples  they  need  for  illustration  drawn 
from  the  hi^storfes  of  the  earliest  times;  and 
the  advocates  of  the  opposite  theory  can  fur- 
nish their  armory  with  all  the  facts  they  need, 
by  bringing  forward,  from  the  same  source,  all 
the  illustrations  that  the  other  Fide  docs  not 
find  it  convenient  to  use;  but  nothing  is  gained 
by  this  partial  method  of  discussing  an  impor- 
tant topic.  Looking  over  the  families  within 
our  own  narrow  circle  of  acquaintance  we  see 
gome  where  there  prevails  as  clannish  a  spirit 
AS  was  ever  louxvd  \rv  "E^iv^^iv^  qy  ^cqIC^^tv^. 
There  are  ol\\crs  ^Vtc  bisVtoxv^  To>\VvM\^^%.<i' 
tiou  binds  iVie  vcVioVc  laiUivX^  Xo^ciW^  ^'O^ 


flawless  chain.  Others,  again,  are  more  loosely 
tied  together,  and  the  family  is  lightly  marked 
off  into  sets  ;  while  in  others  still,  but  these 
last  certainly  not  more  ntmieroos  than  the 
first,  there  is  no  tie  but  the  still  potent  con- 
ventional one,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  if 
they  do  not  say  it,  yet  act  it,  that  they  care 
more  for  strangers  than  for  one  another.  WhaX 
is  true  of  our  smaller  circle  is,  donbtleas,  troe 
of  larger  ones,  and  what  we  should  like  to  ask 
is,  whether  it  has  not  always  been  so  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  and  in  all  countries  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  Certainly,  we  be- 
lieve it,  and,  if  we  were  talking  of  Providence, 
we  should  say  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  man,  the  centre-flying  and  centre-seek- 
ing forces  were  msely  commingled  to  the  end 
that  neither  clars  nor  heritages  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress. 

And,  since  we  have  mentioned  tlie  NaHm, 
why  should  we  not  free  our  mind  a  little  $o  far 
as  to  say  that  the  successful  cstablifhrnent  of 
a  journal  of  such  high  character — and  it  L^of 
very  exceptional  high  character — here  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  seems  to  us  a  sign  of  pro- 
mise cheerful  enough  to  put  to  ^ame  any 
number  of  croakers.  We  have  rea^  it  regular- 
ly since  it  first  appeared,  andiir^tands  with  us 
as  a  model  of  sober,  thoM^lmil,  upright  joa^ 
nalism.  In  the  best^MHMitii  motto  might  be, 
"  principles,  not  pardefl.^  It  is  loyal  to  truth 
and  to  liberty,  aad  though  its  essentially  crid- 
cal  attitude  often  makes  it  far  from  cheerful 
reading,  wo  remember  that  the  fault  is  not 
with  the  critic  but  with  his  subject ;  and  hor 
can  an  intelligent  American  who  loves  bis 
country,  and  wishes  to  honor  her,  derive  much 
cheerfulness  from  a  frank  survey  of  her  pre- 
sent condition  ?  Let  us  belierc  the  sober  truth 
to  be  the  wholesomest  diet,  and  not  make  f^iccs 
at  the  honest  hand  that  holds  out  the  dish.  We 
find  the  Nation  sometimes  heavy ;  wc  liave 
hinted  above,  that  it  la,  now-and-then,  sour ; 
but  it  is  often  sprightly,  we  relish  its  caustic 
humor,  and  how  can  we  help  liking  its  honesty, 
its  temperance,  and,  above  all,  iu  batreil  of 
\\\\mbu^.  Did  not  the  N^Hum  first  show  u«  the 
\;^x\kw«fc  vcA\svi^<^^^^^i9(^^jm  for  the  ridicc- 
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pusHM  the  creature  to  the  wall  steadily,  un- 
compromlsinglj,  almost  successfully,  is  a  debt 
not  easy  to  pay. 

About  three  weeks  before  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  ceremony,  we  received  our  cards 
of  invitation,  and  we  were  not  a  little  dis- 
mayed at  finding  in  the  some  envelope  with 
the  conventional  pieces  of  paste-board,  an 
imaginary  bit  of  paper  on  which  was  printed 
in  invisible  ink,  the  following  startling  ques- 
tion, **  What  do  you  intend  to  give  the  bride 
for  a  wedding  present?"  We  have  called 
the  question  a  startling  one,  for  the  reason 
that  it  came  upon  us  without  the  least  prepa- 
ration in  the  world.  We  had  never  once  so 
much  as  thought  of  giving  the  bride  a  present 
of  any  sort,  and  now  that  we  were  forced  to 
declare  our  intention,  we  couldnH  for  the  life 
of  us  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  diffi- 
culty lay  just  here.  Without  there  being  ex- 
actly a  relationship  between  the  bride  and 
oursclf,  there  was  a  close  connection  between 
our  families,  for  her  step-mother  and  our 
aunt  had  met  the  summer  before  at  Newport, 
and  while  they  were  waiting  one  evening,  or, 
ouc  morning  rather,  for  the  gerroan  to  come 
to  an  end,  they  discovered  in  the  course  of 
their  sleepy  chat  that  they  had  once  been  at 
school  together.  On  this,  there  naturally 
sprang  up  a  most  delightful  intimacy,  so  that 
before  the  week  was  out,  and  it  came  time  to 
go  to  Saratoga  and  make  other  delightful  ac- 
qualntimces,  each  of  the  ladies  knew  all  about 
the  othcr^s  servants,  and  about  the  shocking 
way  in  which  their  respective  dress-makers 
had  treated  them,  and  how  saucy  Fryart*s 
clerks  had  been  of  late,  and  how  terrible  the 
cost  of  living  is  getting  to  be  in  New  York, 
and  how  delightful  it  is  in  Paris,  where  one 
can  live  like  a  prince,  have  a  carringe  and  an 
opera-box,  and  be  introduced  to  that  sweet 
woman  the  Empress,  for  hardly  more  than  it 
costs  in  New  York  to  keep  one's  self  in  soli- 
taire car-rings.  In  short,  they  were  soon  in 
the  midst  of  chat  of  that  elegant,  refined,  in- 
tellectual sort,  that  makes  New  York  society 
such  a  wonder  to  benighted  foreigners.  And 
nothing  could  have  been  more  natural  than  that 
when  Marie  Adele  Taylieure  (christened  Mary 
Adeline  Tailor),  came  to  be  married  to  that 
elegant  fellow  Smythe,  all  our  family  should 
be  invited  to  the  wedding.  And  the  intimacy 
between  Miss  Taylieure's  step-mother  and  our 
aunt  was  so  excessive  that  there  seemed  to  bo 
no  escape  from  the  social  duty  of  giving  the 
bride  a  present  on  what  is  called,  "  the  happy 
da/."    For,  as  our  aunt  said,  **  nobody  is  let 


oflf  now  ardays ;  if  you  are  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding you  are  expected  to  come  with  a  gift  in 
your  hand,  His  the  fashion,  and  there^s  no  qbo 
in  this  world  in  setting  your  face  against  the 
fashion."  And,  on  inquiry,  we  found  that 
our  worldly  old  aunt  was  right.  Two  days 
before  the  wedding-day,  we  strolled  into 
Aurum*s  the  jeweller,  and  asked  as  a  near  con- 
nection of  the  family,  to  be  allowed  to  see 
Miss  Taylieure*s  wedding-presents,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  our  own  card,  and  the 
permit  kindly  furnished  us  by  the  sexton  of 
the  church  who  had  charge  of  the  ceremo- 
nies. Aurum  was  very  polite.  To  put  it  in  my 
dear  old  aunt's  quaint  way,  *'  he  was  as  polite 
as  two  Frenchmen."  He  led  us  to  a  good-sized 
room  at  the  back  of  his  glittering  shop  and 
showed  us  the  splendid  paraphernalia  covei'- 
ing  the  tables  and  adorning  the  walls,  the 
whole  the  shining  evidence  of  the  devotion 
of  Miss  Taylieure's  friends.  Dazzled  as  were 
our  unaccustomed  eyes  by  such  magnificence, 
we  should  never  have  ventured  to  ask  its 
value  in  currency,  but  Aurum  felt  that  we 
ought,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  to  know  it. 
**  Fifty-thousand  dollars,  my  dear  sir,  is  the 
worth  of  the  silver  alone !  What  the  camol- 
hair  shawls,  there  is  three  of  *em,  as  you  per- 
ceive ;  and  the  lace  shawls,  them  two  in  the 
comer  is  them ;  and  the  writing-desks,  wliat 
she  will  do  with  fourteen  I  doti*l  know  ;  and 
the  c1ocks,aud  the  vases,  and  the  candlcstickr«, 
and  all  the  other  things  as  arc  heaped  up 
here,  may  be  worth  in  cash  I  can't  tell,  i 
havenH  calculated,  though  they  did  all  como 
out  of  my  establishment,  but  they  wasn't  got 
for  nothing,  you  may  believe.  Which  was 
your  present,  sir,  may  I  ask  ?  "  It  was  then 
that  we  learned  from  an  indisputable  author- 
ity how  peremptory  was  the  necessity  that  we 
should  give  the  bride  a  present.  We  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Au- 
rum on  rational  principles.  It  was  of  no  use. 
The  mind  of  society  was  made  up,  and  Auinini 
was  society's  ally.  We  hinted  a  desire  to  be 
let  off  lightly.  But  Aurum  knew  his  duty. 
He  put  us  to  the  question.  He  obliged  us  to 
confess  the  relationship.  There  was  no  es- 
cape. We  suggested  that  we  rniglit  compro- 
mise on  a  pickle-fork  or  a  napkin-ring,  l>ut 
Aunim  smiled  us  down  the  wind.  In  tiic  first 
place  he  said  that  Miss  Taylieure  had  hnd  p.*) 
less  than  twenty-four  pickle-forks  presAte  1  Jil- 
ready,  and  had  succeeded  in  inducing  oighti'ci 
of  the  givers  to  change  them  for  something 
else.  And  it  hoppened  that,  eJLl  v\\^  ^v^v^fc^k. 
had  naturaWv  VaV^vx  \<i^w^<!i  vcv  \i^\J«Ax\-\\^^j,*  -^^ 
bcVns  next.  sVio^'j  ^ot  \2t!^<^  B^^'o^'i^  wvwvs^n  .    V.^- 
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sidetf,  pickle-forks  and  napkin-rings  were  well 
enough  for  people  who  had  only  met  the  ladj 
at  parties,  or  been  introduced  to  her  in  her 
box  at  the  opera,  or  had  eat  next  her  at  (Un- 
ner — the  picklo-fork  had  been  invented  to 
meet  just  such  slight  cases ;  it  signified  by  its 
structure  that  there  was  a  considerable  dis- 
tance between  the  parties ;  but,  for  an  inti- 
macy like  ours,  dating  back  so  far — to  our 
aunt's  childhood,  in  fact — there  really  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  make  a  present  of  some- 
thing substantial. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  word  "  wed- 
ding-present" had  a  charm  in  it.  When  it 
meant  something  fresh,  spontaneous,  repre- 
sentative of  the  giver's  affection,  and  when 
the  giver  was  permitted,  without  creating  a 
scandal,  to  proportion  his  gifl  to  his  means. 
But  that  was  a  good  while  ago.  Now  it  is  be- 
come a  regular  affair  of  business.  There's 
neither  love  nor  feeling  in  the  matter.  Not 
but  that  there  arc  love  and  feeling  still  in  the 
world  in  plenty,  only,  it  would  seem,  they 
have  taken  to  sanctifying  other  things  than 
they  used.  A  wedding- present  now  is  a  forced 
contribution,  or  a  means  of  gratifying  the  giv- 
er's vanity  or  ostentation,  or  an  investment 
made  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  peg  higher  in 
*'  society."  All  the  sentiment  is  gone  clean 
out  of  it.  It  means,  at  the  best,  nothing  more 
tender  than  "  good-moruing,"  is  said  as  easily, 
and  forgot  as  soon.  That  is,  if  the  giver  can 
forget  it  as  easily.  For,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised 
that  the  wedding-preecnt  has  become  a  seri- 
ous tax,  and  is  only  endured  with  patience  by 
those  who  count  on  getting  back  the  value  of 
their  gift  when  they  themselves  shall  be  mar- 
ried. 


Those  persons  who  enjoy  seeing  themselves 
as  others  see  them,  ought  to  be  pleased  with 
a  little  book  which  our  friends  the  Japanese 


have  just  printed,  and  of  whioh  the 
author,  acting  through  the  agency  of  the  en- 
terprising publisher,  has  sent  to  us  the  whole 
edition  for  sale.  The  book  coiudsts  of  scenes 
from  American  life,  with  a  descriptloD  of  each 
in  Japanese,  skilfully  translated  into  En^i^ 
by  the  artist  himself.  We  believe  that  this  is 
the  first  book  ever  written  and  printed  in  Ja- 
pan for  the  express  use  of  foreigners,  and  the 
first,  of  which  the  whole  edition  has  been  ex- 
ported. It  is  a  very  amusing  production.  We 
have  said  that  it  is  skilfully  translated.  We 
mean,  skilfully,  if  the  author  intended  to  be 
amusing.  For  it  is  ludicrously  bad  Eu^ish. 
The  celebrated  Conversation  Book  by  one 
Fonseca,  prepared  to  teach  Portuguese  the 
use  of  English,  is  not  much  worse,  and  that  is 
a  masterpiece  in  the  way  of  absurd  grammat- 
ical constructions.  Picture  No.  8  represents 
two  men  in  a  boat  attacked  by  a  walrus.  The 
action  of  the  men  is  far  from  bad,  and  the 
author  thus  explains  his  design :  *^  The  ocetn 
of  the  north  pole  the  hippopotamus  walk  oat 
in  the  great  ocean  and  he  upset  the  steamer 
and  slip  men  perhaps  will  to  be  dead  men." 
No.  8  is  a  really  well-executed  design.  A 
fisherman  sits  by  the  seashore  on  a  basket, 
with  his  little  girl  at  hb  knee.  In  the  distance 
is  the  seashore,  and  the  town,  and,  nearer  bj, 
men  busy  with  their  boats,  furling  their  sails. 
At  the  right  is  a  woman  leaning  upon  an  ass, 
which  is  lightly  laden  with  empty  nets.  AH 
this  is  summarily  described  by  the  impetuous 
artbt  in  these  words :  "  And  now  He  the  fish 
put  on  a  horse  back  and  going  to  sell  off  but 
that  is  horse  very  small  horse.**  We  obsenre 
that  though,  as  always  in  Japanese  books,  the 
native  text  and  the  picture  follow  from  rigbt 
to  left,  the  English  description  follows  the 
English  order,  from  left  to  right.  Altogether, 
apart  from  the  amusement  it  will  afford,  this 
little  book  is  not  without  value  as  showing  the 
progress  of  innovation  in  Japanese  ideas. 
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"  '   ll  Nolica  of  the  Principal  Gold  and  Silm  Fn- 

CenonA  of  the  World.    With  a  dvaptcr  on  the  Uiii- 


I  ofS^dud  ( 


atf,  PUlllna. 


ef>  d'O^uvIe  of  the  Induitiial  Ant 
\  Glau,  F.mmd,  Metal,  '^-iMiMnfi' 

TapcttTT-     With   BunetQin  AdV. 

[London]    N.    Y.  AffUlam  A-  Ct. 

aaof,  M.     A  Trealiie  on  Ihe  Teeth  of  Wheeb  :  Dcmgr     ' 

Puqnhes  of  Machinery,  aiHih  aa  MlUwoak  and  CVckwflL 
FracnlheFrenchbyJohn  J.  J.  Hawkiiu.    Wii^fai^UEi. 
Bvo,  pp.  loi.     PhiU.  H.  C.  Baird.     fj.n. 
upmuL,  Bobt.    A  Treaiue 

adapted  D  Ihe  Trade,  Shipi 

wka,  J.  F.,  Jr.    Kim  Frinciplei  oTClieniixl  Phao«ifa. 
Vol.  I.     lamo,  pp.  100.     BoHDn,  Stvrr,  Frmmtil  *•  (J. 

nBDCcf  and  AniDcty  Opr 

CBailestm  Harbor  in  iB6t. 

N.  y.    Cm  AW^i/ 

in  Ibe  Ponr  of  Winr 


Public  Riipeyvib7    Widi  a  Atum 
Rule*,  TaUaof  WivbihcU., 


lllmon,  Mll.'Om.  Q.  A. 

w"a  inStr"  and^Map^Ji 
ls.00. 

>«ph(F.B.B. 


a  Api^icd'lo  dri^-e  Flour  Millt.  i 

ruTlxaen  and  other  HydmttaTic  ^41^100.    J4iri 

■n-itpd  fiHd  titiaretd.     IQiKtr.     lamD,  pn.  162. 

7,  Vam  Notl'-'nl    a.  »..as. 

imbO',  Wm.     A  Handy    Boob   lor   Ibe  Cahaibli 


K™tr!  "'im^.'"'!Sr\ 


I  editioa  by 


MebDdtn.    AfL 


i.D.    Vol.   n.—OKBO  od  lio 
.73  wood  engr.     oSdonl  X.  Y 

id  Suel  Manubcluie.  ASoii 
act.  apd  Ft04>alies  of  Inai  a» 
Iron  and  Ste^  in  the  PaiilLih 

I  iSslTuldrsaif 


ManuEacture  durine  the  yean  181S7  u 

lions  of  many  of  the  Principal  Iron 

Great  Britain  and  the  Conlinmt.     Reprintrd  ft™  ■'Ea- 
Eineerin£,'^   and   enlarged   by    the   author.     Bo  fij-pi^ 


al  and  helical 


Edilim.l  ... 

md  Colorine,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  1      . 
icripdont  of  a  srreat  Variety  fkf  additiotul  PicBatjTdie 
Uualities  and  Otel.     To  ubich  are  added  lAjer!,  al 
Uodet  and  Operations  of  Painting,  cEc,     Tocelhrr  "tdl 

"1. V.  D^-dplM  of  Haraiony  and  Coottjii  of  G*n. 

Phila.  fl.C    -    ■    ■      - 


ijino,  pp.  3S6. 
lid,  H.    A  Piact 
andCemenL     T( 


n  tbc  Manufacture  of  P» 

thod  adc^tsd  in  Germany  of  HUB- 
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ncs.  PhQa.  Jf.  C.  BMrT  |7.» 
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—  Latin  Lessons.  Adapted  to  the  Manual  Latin  Grammar. 
Third  edition.     lamo,  pp.  X34.    Boston,  J?</fc;.  CtHM. 

•         $1.25. 

Boese,  Thoma«.  Public  Education  in  the  Citv  of  New 
York  :  its  History,  Comlition,  and  Statistics.  An  Oflicial 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Education.  With  lUustr.  8vo. 
N.  y.  Jfar^r  &»  Bros.     $3.50. 

A  Companion  for  tiir  Sunday-School  Tbacher.  33000. 
Phila.  CUixton,  Kemsen  &»  HafftlfiMger.    45  cts. 

Oraikf  Geo.  L.  llic  English  of  Shakspearc ;  Illu«itrated 
in  a  Philological  Commcntaiy  on  hix  yulins  Casar. 
Edited  from  the  Third  Revised  LontioH  Edition.  ^  By 
W.  J.  Kolfc.     x6mo,  pp.   386.     ]k)ston,  Edwin   Ginn. 

•1.75. 
Dix,  MiM  D.  L.     Con\'ersations  on  Common  Things.     A 
Guide  to  Knowledge,  for  the  U&e  of  Schiiols  and  Families. 
By  a  Teacher.    A  ne^v  edition,  rex'ised  and  corrected. 
xSmo,  pp.  288.     N.  Y.  C.  S.  Francis.     75  cts. 

Earkneaa,  Albert  (Ph.D.)    Elements  of  Latin  Grammar 
.    for  Schools.     z3mo.     N.  Y.  D.  A//leton  &*  Co.     91.35. 

Jensen,  Wm.  l')ie  braune  Erika.  Novcllc.  With  En^ish 
Notes  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans.  x2mo,  pp.  63.  Boston,  .S.  R. 
Urbino.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Iteeaing,  Qt.  E.  Emilt.-i  G.il<itti.  TragikJie.  xamo,  pp.  77. 
Boston,  S.  R.  Urbino.     Pap.  40  ctt. 

Locke.  S«)me  Thoughts  on  Education.  Vol.  IL  >^th 
Milton's  Treatise  on  Education.  34100,  pp.  z6o.  N.  Y. 
Schermerhorn  4*  Co.     Pap.  xs  ct*. 

Mantilla,  Lnia  Folipo.  Reciprocal  Method  for  I  .earning 
.Spanish  or  English.  Mdtodo  BilmgUc  p.ira  Aprcnder  el 
Ingles  y  el  Espailiol.  xsmo,  pp.  360.  N.  Y.  D.  Afpleton 
^  Co.     $1.50. 

Mattiaon,  Rov.  H.  Select  Lessons  in  Responsive  Read- 
ing. iWrc  edition.  x8m«>,  pp.  316.  Phila.  Perkinpine 
^r*  Higgins.    40  cLs.  ;  half  bd.  30  cts. 

Iffugge,  Th.  Rinkan-Voss.  Eine  Novclle.  zsmo,  pp.  55. 
Boston,  S.  R.  Urbino.     Pap.  40  cts. 

—  Signa,  die  Setcrin.  Eine  NovcUe.  xsmo,  pp.  71.  Bos- 
ton, .S\  R.  Urbino.     Pap.  40  cts. 

Peabody,  Miaa  E.  F.  Moral  Culture  of  Infancy,  and  Kin- 
dergarten Guide.  Revised  edition,  xamo,  pp.  348.  N. 
Y.  Sckermerhorn  &*  Co.     $1.35. 

Frcn,  M.  T.  First  Steps  in  German.  8vo,  pp.  X57.  N. 
\ .  Oakley  ^  Mason.     $1.25. 

Bolfe,  W.  J.  and  J.  A.  Oillet.  Hand-Book  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  x2mo,  pp.  334.  liio%\nxkt  Woohvorth^  Ains- 
^'orth  &*  Co.     $x.75. 

Smith,  Chas.  Wm.  French  in  a  Fortnight.  x8mo,  pp. 
34.     N.  Y.  O.  A.  Roorbach.     Pup.  15 cts. 

—  .Common  Blunders  Made  in  Speaking  and  Writing. 
x8mo,  pp.  x6.     N.  Y.  O.A.  Roorbach.     Pap.  15  cts. 

—  Elocution  without  a  Master.  x8mo,  pp.  48.  N.  Y.  O. 
A.  Roorbach.     Pap.  15  cts. 

Tillinghast,  Wm.  The  Diadem  of  School  Songx,  con- 
taining Songs  and  Music  for  all  Grades  of  Schools.  A 
new  System  of  Instruction  in  the  Fllements  of  Music,  and 
a  Manual  of  Directions  for  the  Use  of  Teachers.  8vo, 
pp.  160.     N.  Y.  Schermcrhorn  £f  Co.     Bds.  60  cts. 

Topfler,  R.  Les  Nouvelles  Genevoises.  xsmo,  pp. .  368. 
Bo&ton,  S.  R.  Urbino.     9i'i3« 

Vlgny,  Alfred  de.  Cinq  Mars.  x3mo,  pp.  448.  Bos- 
ton, S.  R.  Urbino.     Pap.  ^x.xa. 

VIThito,  E.  E.  Common  School  Register.  Cap  folio,  pp. 
50.     Cincinnati,  ll^ilson,  H inkle  S*  Co.     $1.00. 

—  Graded  School  Register.  Cap  folio,  pp.  50.  Cincin- 
nati, lyilson,  llinkU  &•  Co.    fx.oo. 

SPORTS,  AMUSEMENTS,  etc. 

Baker,  Sir  Sam.  W.  The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon. 
Illustr.  x6mo,  pp.  305.     (London)  Phila.  Lippincott  ^ 

Co.  $1.50. 

Btimstead,  John.  On  the  Wing.  A  Book  for  Ymmg 
Sportsmen.  Illustr.  x6mo.  Uostoa,  Fields^  Osgood  ^ 
Co.     $3.50. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle.  Personal  Experiences.  By 
Ubiquc.  xsmo,  pp.  375.  N.  Y.  Townsend  &*  Adams. 
CI.  $3.00. 

Haney.  Art  of  Training  Animals.  8vo,  pp.  ao8.  N.  Y. 
y.  Ilaficy  <^  Co.    $i.oo;  pap.  50  cts. 

BlndJer,  Ob^M.    Book  ofReady-Made  Speeches  for  erery 


Occasion,  with  appropriate  Quotations.  Toasts,  and  Sen- 
timents. x6mo,  pp.  X73.  N.  Y.  Routledge  (f  Sons. 
50  cts. 

Hunter's  Grins  ANoTitArrrK's  Comp.\nion.  By  an  Ex- 
perienced Woodman.  Aeiu  ed.  x3mo,  pp.  64.  Hinsdale, 
Hunter  &*  Co.     50  cts. 

Murray,  W.  H.  H.  Adventures  in  the  Wiidemeu ;  or» 
Camp  Life  in  the  Adirondacks.  With  8  Illustr.  x6iiiq, 
pp.  336.     Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  &»  Co.     1 1.50. 

Newbonae,  8.  llie  Trapper's  Guide.  Third  enlargtd 
ed.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  3x6.  N.  Y.  Oakley  &*  Mason. 
$3.00. 

Scott,  Genio  0.  Fishing  in  American  W.itcrs.  With  X70 
Illustr.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  464.  N.  Y.  Harper  &»  Bros. 
$3-50. 

Velocihedk,  The.  Its  History,  Varieties,  and  Prackioe. 
With  illustr.  idmo.'S.M.  Hurd  &•  I/onghton.  75  cts., 
pap.  50  cts. 

MISOELLANEOUS. 

Oolange,  L.  ZelFs  Popular  Enc>'clopacdia  and  Univenal 
Dictionary.  Nos.  X3-X7.  4to,  each  pp.  8.  PhiLi.  T. 
Elht^oodZell.     Pap.  each  xo  cts. 

Farming  nv  I.nciies,  or,  with  Brains,  Sir.  xamo,  pp. 
X30.     Boston,  Loring.     Pap.  50  cts. 

GiKL  OP  THE  Period,  friiK)  and  the  Fashionable  Woman 
of  the  Period.  Reprinted  from  the  Saturday  Review, 
xamo.     N.  Y.  J.  S.  RrdjSeld.     Pap.  xo  cts. 

Goddard,  F.  B.  Where  to  Emiarrate,  and  Why.  With 
Maps  and  Illustr.  8vo.  N.  Y.  F.  B.  Goddard.  (Sub- 
scription) $3.00. 

Mackey,  Albert  G.  (M.D.)  The  Symbolism  of  Freema- 
sonry. _  Illustrating  and  Explaining  its  Science  and  Philo- 
s<>phy,  its  legends.  Myths,  and  Symbols,  xsmo,  pp.  364. 
N.  Y.  Clark  &»  Maynard.     ^3.25. 

Templar's  Manual  (The).  Fifth  ed.  a4mo,  pp.  viii, 
346.     Chicago,  E.  Myers,  fa.oo. 

Segnr,  Magr.  The  Freemasons  :  What  They  Are,  What 
They  Do,  and  What  lliey  are  Ainiin>;  at.  From  the 
F'rench.  x6mo,  pp.  X36.  Boston,  F.  Donahoe.  60  cts. ; 
pap.  95  cts. 

Terry^  S.  H.  The  Retailer's  Manual ;  embodying  the  Con- 
clusions of  Thirtv  Years'  Experience  in  Merchandising, 
xamo,  pp.  406.     Newark,  Jennings  Bros. ,  Prs.  $a.oo. 

Trial  and  CoN\ncTioN  ok  G.  S.  Twitciiki.l,  Jr.,  fat 
the  Murder  of  Mrs.  Marv  E.  Hill.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  90. 
Phila.  Barclay  &»  Co.    Pap.  50  cts. 

Waring,  Geo.  E.,  Jr.  Earth  Gosets  :  How  to  Make  them, 
and  How  to  Use  them.  Illustr.  AVro  and  enlarged  ed. 
With  a  full  Account  of  the  Use  of  Dry  Earth  for  Dressing 
Wounds,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Hewson  of  the  Pa.  HospitaT 
N.  Y.     Tribune  Office.     Pap.  25  cts. 

BELLES-LETTRES:  ORITIOISM,  NOVELS. 
DRAMAS,  POEMS,  etc. 

Anerbach,  Berthold.  llie  Villa  on  the  Rhine.  Author'* 
edition.  With  a  Portr.  of  the  Author  and  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  Bayard  Taylor.  Part  III.  x6mo,  pp.  533-784. 
N.  Y.  Leypoldt  6f  Holt.     Pap.  50  cts. 

—  Same.  Standard  Library  Edition  in  9  vols.  Vol.  I. 
With  a  Portr.     i6mo,  pp.  539.    N.  Y.  Leypoldt  A*  Holt. 

$1.75. 

—  Black  Forest  Village  Stories.  From  the  German  by 
Charles  (roepp.  Author's  edition.  Illustr.  xamo,  pp. 
377.     N.  Y.  Leypoldt  «5-  Holt.     ^x.so. 

Beautiful  Thoughts  from  Grruan  and  Spanish  Atj- 
TiiORS.  By  C.  T.  Ramage.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  558.  N. 
Y.  Routledge  &*  Sons.     Half  bound,  $3.00. 

Beranger.  Two  Hundred  of  his  Lyrical  Poems.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  By  Wm.  Young,  xamo,  pp.  370. 
N.  Y.  AppUUn  &*  Co.     Sa.oo. 

Berriedale.    Unforgiven.    A  NoveL    xamo.    N.  Y.   Gem 

s.  lyncox.   9X.75. 

Breaking  a  Butterfly  :  or.  Blanche  Ellerslie's  Ending. 
By  the  author  of  "  Guy  Uvingstone,"  "  BrakeqMaiV* 
etc.  Author's  Edition.  lUustr.  xamo,  pp.  395.  Phila. 
I.ippincott  6f*  Co.     Sx.50;  pap.  50. 

—  Same.    lUuslx.    *vo»  VV-  "^Tn-     Har^r  fap  Brea.    •» 
cts.  -..iiiga 

of  Herr  Tcxifc\*A«»cVii.     ^NVCei  ^«m.  ^  'a*  »*=*" 
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PUTNAH^S  MaoA2INS. 


[Junp,  1861 


(Fonning  Vol.  I.  of  Standard  Ed.  of  Collected  Works.) 
Crown  8vo.  (London)  N.  Y.  Scribntr^  Wet/ord  &f  Co. 
♦3- 75- 
OerrantM.  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote.  With  4  col 
en^.  and  60  woodcuts.  Globe  Edition,  xamo.  Phila. 
Lt^j^iHCott  6f*  Co.     fx.50. 

Olaiwtie,  Jules.  Madeleine  Benin.  8vo.  N.  Y.  Chas. 
lAUsaUe.     Pap.  50  cts. 

GlMTeUnd,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Z.  No  Sects  in  Heaven,  and 
other  Poems.  Sq.  24nio,  pp.  95.  N.  Y.  Clark  &» 
Maynard.     $1.25. 

Oookau  J.  Esten.  Hilt  to  Hilt;  or,  Days  and  Nights  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Shenandoah,  in  the  Autumn  of  1864. 
From  the  MS.  of  Col.  Surrey,  of  Eagle's  Nest,  zamo, 
pp.  270.     N.  Y.  CarUton. 

Graven,  Mad.  Ang.  Anne  Sevcrin.  x6mo,  pp.  411.  N. 
Y.  Putnam  6r»  Son,  and  CatA.  Publ.  Soc.     ^x.50. 

DaTis,  A.  J.  Tale  of  a  Physician  :  or.  The  Seeds  and  Fruits 
of  Crime,     zamo.     Boston,  White  3*  Co.     $z.oo. 

Dickensy  Ohas.  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grimaldi.  With  10 
Illustr.  by  (}eo.  Cruikshank.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  314.  N. 
Y.  Routtedge  &•  Sofu.     ^x.so. 

Dryden,  John.  Poetical  Works.  Popular  F.dition. 
i6oK>,  pp.  524.     N.  Y.  AppietoH  &•  Co. .   Pap.  50  cis. 

Egan,  Pierce.  Blue-Eyed  Witch  :  or.  Not  a  Friend  in  the 
World.     8vo,  pp.  200.     N.  Y.  Dewitt.     Pap.  75  cts. 

FICURB  Eight  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Meredith  Place.  8vo. 
N.  Y.  Beadle  &»  Co.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Foxton.  E.  Agnes  Wentworth.  x6mo,  pp.  3x6.  Phila. 
LipptMCott  dy  Co.     $x.5o. 

I^redair,  Azma.  Minor  Place.  x2mo,  pp.  281.  N.  Y. 
HiUt  ^  SoH.    $  z .  50. 

GuMPSBS  OP  Plsasant  Homes.  By  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 
Illustr.    xamo,  pp.  280.    N.  Y.  CatA.  Publ.  Soc.     $1.50. 

GtoUneao,  Ooont  A.  de.  Typhaincs  Abbey.  A  Tale  of 
the  Twelfth  Century.  Translated  by  Chas.  D.  Meigs. 
II. D.  xamo.  Phila.  ClajrtoH,  Pemsen  6^  J/aJ^e/Jingcr. 
•x.75. 

Bale,  Edward  Ererett  The  Ingham  Papers.  Some 
Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Capt.  F.  Ingham,  U.  S.  N.  z 
vol.  z6mo,  pp.  266.  Boston,  Pields,  Osgood  6f  Co. 
$1.50. 

Hannay,  Jaxnes.  Studies  on  Thackeray.  z6mo,  pp.  zao. 
N.  Y.  RoutUdge  &»  Sons,     f  z .  25. 

Herbert,  O-eo.  The  Works.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  Globe 
Edition.  z6mo,  pp.  406.  N.  Y.  AppUton  &»  Co. 
$x.5o. 

Holt,  Emily  Sarah.  Mistress  Margery.  A  Tale  of  the 
Lollards.  Illustr.  x6mo.  Phila.  CUixton,  Renuen  &* 
Haffelfinger.     $  r .  50. 

Hngo,  Victor.  L' Homme  qui  Rit.  Premiere  Partie  : 
La  Mer  et  la  Nuit.     8vo.     J^.Y.  Appleton&»  Co.    sects. 

—  The  Man  Who  Laughs;  or,  by  the  King's  Command. 
Part  ist :  'I'he  Sea  and  the  Night.  8vo,  pp.  95.  N.  Y. 
AppUton  &»  Co.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Jerrold,  Douglas.  The  Works.  With  Life,  by  his  Son,  W. 
Blanchard  Jerrold.  5  vols.  xamo.  Phila.  Lippituott 
&*  Co.     $Z3.7S  ;  extra  cl.  gilt  top,  9z5-oo. 

Leighton,  Bobert.  .Scotch  Words  ;  and  the  Baptecsment 
€f  the  Bairn.  z6mo,  pp.  24.  N.  Y.  ReutUdge  &•  Sons. 
•sets. 

Leland,  Chas.  Hans  Breitznann  and  his  Philosopede. 
Illustr.  z6mo,  pp.  22.  N.  Y.  Haney  &»  Co.  Pap. 
Z5  cts. 

—  Hans  Breitmann  in  Politics.  A  Humorous  Poem.  8vo. 
Phila.  Lippincott  «&»  Co.     Pap.  25  cts. 

Itorer,  Samuel.  Poetical  Works.  With  8  illustr.  and 
portr.  on  steel.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  506.  N.  Y.  Routledge 
^  Sons.     $2.25. 

Malot,  Hector.  Un  Beau  Frire.  8vo.  N.  Y.  Ckas. 
LassalU.     Pap.  60  cts. 

Marlitt,  E.  Over  Yonder.  A  Novelette.  8vo,  pp.  43. 
Lippincott  &»  Co.     Pap.  30  cts. 

Marryat,  Florence.  The  Girls  of  Feversham.  8vo,  pp. 
X50.     Boston,  Loring.     Pap.  75  cts. 

Malyllle,  O.  J.  Whyte.    The  White  Rose.    xamo.    Phila. 

Lippincott  dr*  Co.    Pap.  75  els. 
Meredith,   Owen.    "LucvVc.     Du\mo\\A  F.aiti^n.     -iimo 

pp.  ?5i.     Boston,  Fitldty  Osgood  6*  Co.    %v.co. 
Otis,  Oa-  vi:i  N.    Sacred  and  Corvs^tucuv^i  ^ti  ;  \V5;  O^ 


gin  and  Progress.    A  Scries  of  £ssays.     X2xno,  pp.  jf^ 
N.  Y.  Putnam  &»Soh.     $1.25. 

Queer  Discourses  ON  QuEEa  Provkrbs.  By  Old  Mo^ 
rv.  Illustr.  x6mo',  pp.  X36.  Phila.  Ciajctan,  Remtset 
&  Haffelfinger.     $x.5o. 

Boe,  A.  S.  Coud  on  the  Heart,  xszno,  pp.  3x5.  N.  Y. 
Carleton.     $x.5o. 

Rydberg,  Victor.  The  Last  Athenian, 
by  Wm.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.  x2mo,  pp. 
son  b»  Bros.     $2.00;  pap.  8X.50. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.     The  Talismaxx. 

Pap.  20  cts. 

8vo,  pp.   73. 


From  the  Swedi^fc, 
555.     Phiii.  Pettr- 

8vt>,  pp.  96.    Phila. 


Phila.    Pctersan  i* 


Peterson  &»  Bros. 

—  Highland   Widow. 
Bros.     Pap".  20  cts. 

—  Waverley  Novels.  AV«»  Standard  JZdition,  Cr.  £«. 
Phila.  Porter  &»  Coates.  (Waverley.  Pp.  5^8  Sz-S^ 
Guy  Manncring.  Pp.  5x4.  $x.5o.  The  Antiquary. 
Pp.  500.     $z.so.     Rob  Roy.    Pp.  552.     $z.5o.i 

Shakespeare.  Othello,  as  produced  by  Edwin  Dooth. 
Edited  by  H.  L.  Hinton.  xamo,  pp.  90.  X.  V.  Jlvi 
^  Houghton.     Pap.  30  cts. 

Stedman,  E.  O.  Poems,  Lyric  and  Id3rl!ic.  Xm*  edi- 
tion. x6m'o,  pp.  Z96.  Boston,  Fields,  OsgxfJ  i-»  O. 
$x.5o. 

—  Alice  of  Monmouth.  An  Idyl  of  the  Great  War,  aai 
other  Poems.  jVerv  edition.  x6ixio,  pp.  X5z.  iK>stao. 
Pields,  Osgood  &»  Co.     $z.5o. 

Stephens,  Mrs.  Ann  S.  The  Curse  of  Gold,  zsmo,  pp. 
406.     Phila.  Peterson  &»  Bras,     f  x.75  ;  pap.  Iz-so. 

Sterne,  Lawrence.  The  Works.  Globe  Edition.  2  vole 
in  one.  xsmo,  pp.  ixx6.  Phila.  Lippincott  «5-  Ce. 
fx.50  ;  extra  cl.  gilt  top,  5x-7S- 

Thackeray,  Miss.  From  an  Island.  8vo,  pp.  36.  ISostcc. 
Loring.     Pap.  20  cts. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  The  Book  of  Snobs ;  and  SkctAs 
and  Travels  in  I.ondon.  With  num.  illustr.  by  the  autScr. 
[Standard  Illustr.  Ed.  Vol.  17.)  6%-o.  (LocdoaJ 
Phila.  Lippincott  &»  Co.     $3.75. 

—  Roundabout  Papers.  To  which  is  added  the  Second 
Funeral  of  Napoleon.  With  lUustr.  by  the  authr. 
[Standard  Illustr.  Library  Ed.)  Pp.  42S.  ;L.fld«n: 
Phila.  Lippincott  <&*  Co.     f  3.75. 

Tytler,  Sarah.  Girlhood  and  Wwnanhood.  The  !>r<y 
of  some  B'orttines  and  Misfortunes.  Crowxi  S»->, /-p.  26a 
N.  Y.   Routledge  &*  Sons.     $2.00. 

Walworth,  Mansfield  Tracy.     Warnck  ;   or,  the  I/* 

Nationalities  of  America.      A   Novd.      x2tao,   p-p.  4^- 
N.  Y.   Carleton.     f  x.75. 

Williams,    Sarah.      Twilight 
Verse.     With   a  Memoir  by 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  300.     N.  Y.  Routledge  &*  Si-ns.     J.vy. 

Woods,  Caroline  H.  Woman  in  Prison,  x^rao,  jf.  ^i 
X93.     li.W.  Ilurd  &•  I/ougkton.     $1.25. 


Hours.     A     I'.-.;Jtcv   f* 
E.    H.    Pluraptrt.    \{  K 


xamo,    pp.    zoc. 


N.  V. 


xSmo,  pp   Kc.    N 


Aiken,  A.  W.    Red  Coyote. 
Beadle  &»  Co.     Pap.  xo  cts. 

Andley,  0.  S.    The  Trapper's  Cave. 
Y.  Munroe  &»  Co.     Pap.  xo  cts. 

Brongham,  John.  Much  Ado  about  a  M*rch.int  f  Vo- 
ice. Burlesque.  X2mo,  pp.  24.  N.  Y.  J».  rrrmk 
Pap.  X5  cts. 


War  to  the  Knife.     x2mo.     N.  V. 


i*t. 


32m^\  rr- 


u 


N  Y. 


r  v 


Byron,  H.  J. 
Pap.  x5  cts. 

Champion  Juvenile  Comic  Songster. 
N.  Y.  Brady.     Pap.  xo  cts. 

Genevikvk  UK  Brabant  Songster.    8\-o,  pp.  64 
Dewitt.     Pap.  10  cts. 

Great  Lingard  Songster     Pj*.  64.    N.  Y. 
WUt.    Pap.  xo  cts. 

Hay,  F.     Beautiful  Forever.     A  Farce,     xarv*. 
Dexvitt.     Pap.  X5  cts. 

—  Our  Domestics.    A  Comedy-Farce  in  a  Act*. 
N.  Y.  Dexvitt.    Pap.  X5  cts. 

Hendersozii  J.  S.    Trader  Spy.     xamo,  pp.  zoc. 
Beadle  &*  Co.    Pap.  xo  cts. 

Ingraham,  Prof.  J.  H.    The  A\-cnging  Brothsrr  :  0:.  T« 
TNi^i  "VVixAKXS.     8vo,  pp.    xoo.     N.    Y.   Pcn'Ut    i~ 


S    V 


jrsjo 


N.  V. 


